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BENGAL JUDICIAL SELECTIONS 


EXTRACT JUDICIAL LE'ITER/row the BENGAL GOVERNMENT 

lo the COURT OF DIRECTORS, 

Dated (he Sd November 1820. 

Para. 90. On our proceedings of the iGth April 1819 (Civil Consultations.) 
will be found a minute recorded by the Governor-General, proposing to the 
Board the extension of the jurisdiction of the CouTt of Commissioners for tlu! 
Recovery of small Debts to the sum of four hundred rupees, such being the ' 
highest amount to which the jurisdiction of that court could be extended 
under the 17 th section, cap. 795- of the SQth and ‘iOth George III. • 

97« Your Honourable Court will observe, that tlie arrangement in question, 
which was suggested on consideration of the heavy expense attending the 
recovery of disputed debts and demands of a small amount jn the Supreme 
"Court, and the increased trade and population of Calcutta, met with the entire 
concurrence of the other members of Government. 

98. This arrangement rendered it essentially necessary that a fourth Com¬ 
missioner should be attached to the court: we havp acoordingly appointed 
Mr. C. W; Brietzeke to that situation. 

99. Mr. Brietzeke has been precluded from holding any other office, and 
from engaging in any employment which might interfere with the appropria¬ 
tion qf the whole of his tiftie and attention to his duties as a Commissioner; 
and we resolved on tliis occasion that the same rule should be enforced with 
regard to all individuals who might hereafter be appointed to thff same office, 

100. We judged it expedient, at the same time, to regulafe the salaries of 
the Commissioners according to the following scale :• 

Senior Commissioner...Rupees 1,400 per mensem. 

Second and third Commissioner. 1,200 do. 

Fourth Commissioner...'. 1,000 do, 

and also to direct, that under ordinary circumstances the Commissioners 
should succeed, on the occurrence of a vacancy, according to the priority of 
their respective appointments. But we have, of course, reserved to our¬ 
selves the right of deviating from this rule, whenever it might be deemed 
expedient to reward the peculiar merits and zealous services of any individual. 

101. The present opportunity appeared to us a favourable one for obtaining 
the revision of the rule of proceeding and practice relating to the institution 
of suits, the execution of the various processes, judgments, and orders of the 
court, the payment of diet money, and the discharge of prisoners. We 
accordingly directed the Commissioners, in communication with the Advocate- 
General, to institute an inquiry Into the above point We at the same time 
signified to the Commissioner our wish, that the amended rules should be 
clearly arranged and embodied in a proclamation for general information. 

»• 102. Our orders of -the l6th April 1819 (Civil Consultations, Lower 

Provinces) issued on this occasion will apprize your Honourable ('ourt that the 
proceeds of the fees had exceeded by a considerable sum the amount of 
expense incident to the court, and that the balance had been paid into the 
pub% treasui'y. • 

• ip8. Your Honourable Court will, we doubt not, coincide with us in the 
expression of regret with which we have contemplated the long diversion of 
these surplus fjinds from their legitimate purpose, the convenience of the 
coranfhnity, from which they are derived. 

VoL. IV. B 


Judicial Letter 
from Bengal, 

3 Nor. 1820. 

Lower IVovincei.* 
Court 

of Reque^s. 


104. By 






BENGAL JUDICIAL SELECTION^. 


.fudicial Letter 
from Beiiga], 
3 Nov. 1820. 



Lower Provinces. 


Court 

of Jtc^uests. 


104>. Bv a reference to the above-mentioned document, your Honourable 
Court will perceive that the state of the ml of the Court of Requests called 
in an especial manner for improvement. We directed, accordingly, that such 
improvements as were requisite should be effected through ^le usual channel, 
and that the expense incurred should be defrayed from tlie surplus proceeds of 
the fees in 1817 -lb and previous years. 

10 . 5 . Whilst we thus disposed of a portion of the surplus proceeds of former 
years, we prepared to carry our views towards the convenience of the com¬ 
munity still further, and to qxempt them from some portion of the expense 
of litigation, from whence these fees are derived, and we accordingly called 
the c.sj>ecial attention of the court and of the Advocate-General to this 
.si.bject. 


10(5. It is unneccs.sary to occupy the time of your Honourable Court by a 
re])etition of the suggestions contained in our orders on this part of the subject. 
We only remark in this place, that the j)roceeds of the fees on their reduced 
scale, which may remain after defraying all the expenses of the court, are to 
be placed at the tlisposal of the i.<ottery Committee, for the same purposes, 
and under the same rules as the .sur|)lu 8 proceed* of the lotteries. 

107 . The proceedings noted in the margin * contain the reports and other 
documents which the Commissiouebs. bad been called upon to furnish by the 
orders above alluded to. It having appeared to us of importance that the 
, practice of the court, according to which the business was conducted by the 
several Commissioners sitting separately, should be jinblicly recognized as 
., agreeable to law, we referred that point, as well as the subject of imprison¬ 
ment of debtors, to the particular consideration of the Advocate-General. 


y 

108. The proceedings of the annexed datet contain our orders on the above 
])oints and the reply of the Advocate-General, together with our final orders 
and resolution on tlic whole of the document •before us. 


109 . With reference to the tenoiir of Mr. Spankie’s sentiments, we have 
refrained from introducing into the proclamation any specific pi-ovision for 
enabling the' Commissioners of the Court of Requests to hear and determine 
causes separately ftoin each other; but iii)on a reforeiicc to the stfctement of 
cases brought under the cognizance of this tribunal, your Honourable Court 
will, we doubt not, be persuaded of the necessity of the formal recognition 
of this measure to the due dispatch of business. Wc avail ourselves, accord¬ 
ingly, of the present opportunity to refer the subject to your Honourable 
Court, witli the view of obtaining an enactment of the Legislature to legalize 
the practice. 

110. The draft of the proclamation above alluded to will apprise your 

Honourable Court of the principal alterations which the information furnished 
by the court, and our chief Secretarjr’s personal communications with Mr. 
Spankie, Induced us €0 make in the rules of practice acted upon by the court. 
Your Honourable CouH: will perceive'^ith pleasure, that the rate of costs has 
been adjusted upon «• principle favourable to suitors, whilst the amount to he 
realized will still, it is hoped, be Sufiicie^ to meet the fixed and contingent 
charges of the court, and that fqrther rules have been adopted for regulating 
the payment of diet money, and for fixing the peijjods of imprisonment in the 
execution of judgments, on a scale moderaiie in itself and regulated by the 
amount of the unsatisfied debt. • 


111 . Upon similar principles, we have given our sanction to the exercise of 
a power by the Commissioners of' reducing, or altogether remitting, the, 
expenses incurred by parties, whenever they may sec solid grounds for granting 
an indulgence in favour of any poor claimants m well-founded actions, and of 
fair and innocent, but unfortunate debtors. 

EXTRACT 


* Civil Consultations, 29th October 1819. 


t Ibid. 
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EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER /row the COURT of DIRECTORS 
^0 the BENGAL GOVERNMEIJfT, 

Jifttcd the ^th October 1824. 


letter from the Bcnj»Bi Govern- ]i 5 . XiiE paragraphs here rcfkred to inform us of 

iriSo! tur!’96\o“ni.i^^^ altoratioi* you hate made in the Court of Ojmmissioners 
iequests. for the recovery of smaU'Debts, or Jjourt of Requests at 

Calcutta. You have «x|;ended the court’s jurisdiction as 
far as it could be extended under the Act of Parliament. You have raised 


.Tudicial Letter 
to Bengal, 

20 Oct. 1824. 


Lower Provinces. 


the salary of tlie senior Commissioner from 1,200 lo 1,400 nmces per mensem j Coutt 
you have appointed a fourth Commissioner with a salary of 1,000 rupees pe^ of Rejuesu. 
mensem; and you have, mqde various other arrangements relating cmefly t/ 
costs of suit, appropriation of the surplus funds of the court, and imprisonmei/t 
of debtors. 


IK). We entirely agree with you, that in consideration of the increa.scd 
trade and population of Calcutta, and of the heavy expense attending the 
recovery of disputed debts and demands inythc Supreme Court, it was 
desirable to extend the jurisdiction of the Court of Requests. \\’*e also 
aj)prove the raising of the senior Commissioner’s salary; and if the despatch 
of business will be promoted by means of a fourth Commissiqner, we shall not 
object to that addition to the establishment. 


117 . We are not, however, eatisfiodas to the utility of h fourth Commis* 
niissioucr. 'i'he appointment was made fat the purpose of enabling the Com¬ 
missioners to hold separate courts, iq order to meet an increase of business 
which was ex{)ected to arise from the extension of the court’s jurisdiction; 
but a doubt being known to exist as to the legality of their Iiokting separate 
courts, it was at least premature to make the appointment before the doubt 
was resolved. 


118. We regret to find that a practice of holding separate courts, which 
we understand to be now considered as illegal, has been in use ever since 
1802. Although without such aii arrangement there might be difficulty in 
desjiatclung business, the Utmost confusion would ensue from 'ittf* adoption, if 
the Suproidp Court should determine that the power exetcised Ijy a single 
Commissioner is iinautliorized by Act of ParliamcnL We hope the Commis¬ 
sioners may find it not wholly impracticable to provide, consistci^ly with the 
provisions oi'the Act of Pailmment, for the full discharge of their dudes; but 
if this object should be jinattainalile, and the suitors sufter material incon¬ 
venience, there seems to be no present resource, but to reduce the jurisdiction 
of the court to its fm mer limit, or even still lower, leaving suits of larger 
amount to be taken to the Supreme Court. 

119 . With respect to the desire you have intimated, that we should apply 
for an Act of Parliament to legalize me practice adopted by the Commis¬ 
sioners, we will, after taking the necessary advice, communicate odr deter¬ 
mination to you in a separate despatch: ii^tbemeaq time, you. will direct 
that their proceedings be made to conform to such principles as shall have 
been recognized by the Judges of the Supremo Court 

120. We ehtirely approve the reduction made in the rate of costs, and the 
power given to the Cuminisaoner% in particular cases, to reduce or to remit 
altogether the 'charges on suitors. We are, indeed, generally averse to such 
charges, e.xcept those which are imposed on dishonest or vexatious litigants 
after trial of the catise. The expenses of the court and of the jail must, of 
course, be defrayed from the funds arising out of the court} and the whole 
amount levied from the suitors should be, as nearly as possible, commensurate 
with the sum required for those expenses. The surplus, if any, should be 
paid into the treasury. The intention with which fees were established when 
the court was new modelled in 1802, is distinctly seen in the following 
extract of a letter to the Governor-General from Sir John Anstruther, the 
Chief Justice, through whom the court was regulated. “ Nor did yourLord- 
** ship in considering the plan, nor did the Legislature ‘in giving you the 
“ special authority to new model the court, ever look at it as a source of 
“ profit or revenue to the public. The sole object was to do justice to 

« the 
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Judicial Letter 
to Bengal, 
20 Oct. 1824 


Lower Provincca. 


Court 

of Request $. 


** the pec^le at as sitiall an expense to ftiem as possible. It was not as a source 
•* of profit that the fees were ordered to be paid into the treasuiy, blit to pre- 
“ vent the-abuses which formorl^ existed by their being received by the*indi> 
** vidtial. Their first and legitimate apidication is to th^air and reasonable 
expense of the establishment.*’ We know no reason why suitors at the 
Court of Requests' should be taxed for the benefit of any portion of the 
. inhabitants of Calcut|^ or for the community: your appropriatidh, therefore, 
of the surplus funds of the court to the same purpose as those at the disposal 
of the Lottery Committee (namely, the improvement of the town) was, we 
^ think, uncalled for, and we detire it may be discontinued. 

''' 121. We concur with you in opinion, that the former system of imprison- 
Ibcnt under the authority of the Court of. Requests required considerable 
modifications, and we approve, the substance of your, proclamation, and 
■your instructions to the Cummissiouers, as well as tJie principle of the 
rules rcspeqling payment of diet-money and discharge of prisoners. We are, 
however, not satisfied that the time during which debtors may be, imprisoned 
for supis exceeding fifty rupees (namely, from eight to twelve months) is not 
too long. ' “ . 

■ * 

122. You, Will direct the. • Commissioners to furnish . periodically a report 
corrcsjionding inform, as nearly as you may think fit, with the return made to 
you by the sccoEd Commissioner in his letter dated the 30th June 1819, 
regarding jirisoners confined by order of the Court of Requests ; and we desire 
that it may include an account of all perssons committed to prison by the court 
for contempt or- other cause. We know not under what limitation Comniis- 
sioners aue empowered to punish ])ersons for contempt, by committing them to 
jail or the house of correction; but we think that tlic powers sliould be 
defined as distinctly as possible, and the best practicable checks should be 
established to prevent its being abused. 


EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from COURT of DIRECTORS 
lo. the BENGAL GOVERNMENT. 


Dated the 11 th April 1826. 


Letter from the Bcngat CJovcrn- .s^.. Ouu sentiments regarding the new arrangements in 
tnent, dated Jtli December 1821, (^*ourt of Requests have been communicated to you in 

orLetttIdnted'i 9 Sl§Mrmb«l 822 ^ letter of the 20th October 1824. We observe with 
andparas.l5u to 152 of Letter dated satisfaction, that those arrangements have been attended 
loth April 1823,.—Court of He- with success. The number of prisoners confined for debt 
• has much diminished, and the management of the jail is 

excellent j the resort of the public to the court increases ; the business of the 
court is conducted with expetlition 'and regularity ; and notwithstanding the 
reduction of fees, the receipts are more than sufficient .to defray the whole 
Lower Provinces, expense of‘the est&bUshmcnt. 


quests. 

Judicial Letter 
to Bengal, 

11 April 1826. 


35. We are Fully disposed to authorize all necessary disbursements for pur¬ 
poses connected with this most useful institution, -and it is obvious that a 
cotfrt of justice, where more than four thousand suits are disposed of in a 
month, and four hundred writs issued in a day, Ihust require a large establish¬ 
ment and a spacious court-house. We arc, however, not satisfied as to the 
propriety of some of the charges incurred on .account of tlie Court 6f 
Requests. 


36. For the , court-house you pay no less a sum than 850 rupees monthly, 
and you have agreed to take a lease of the premises at this rate for the unex¬ 
pired term of the Charter. 

37 . For the purchase of land to enlarge the premises at the jail you have 
expended, more than 35,000 rupees, although the number of prisoners for 
whom accommodations is required does, not amount to one hqndred and fifty. 

38. We are by no means satisfied of the utility of the newly created office 
of Registrar of Compromises, to which a monthly salary of three hundred and 
fifty rupees has been {attached. ^ You had remarked# that a large proportion of 

the 
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the suits were compromised by tlie parties, and you were of opinion, that iu Judicial 
order to prevent the institution of unfounded claims for the purposes of fraud . 
or exaction, it. would be desirable to require the acknowledgment of the . ' 

plaintifi' as to the simple fact of the claim having been settled. We do not Lower Provinces, 
understand how the institution of unfounded claims can in any way be 
prevented by such means. VPlien a claim has been compromised, the fact is f'ouH 
sufficiently manifested by the plmntiffi not prosecuting his suit, aud by tfie clerk of Request*, 
of the court reporting payment of the fees. We see no reason whpr the 
plaintiff should be compelled to attend an officer of the court, and subjected 
to a vexatious process, merely for the sake of announcing formally that his 
claim is settled, when his acknowledgment to that effect is plainly to be/ 
inferred, and the compromise is entered on the proceedings of the court. J 

39 . We desire that, after attending to these remarks, you will take into, 
consideration the propriety of immediately abolishing the office of Registrar 
of Compromises. 


EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER./mn ihc BENGAL GOVERNMENT 

tu the COURT OF DIRECTOR, 

Dated the 3d Novembt'r 


45. 'fuK proceedings noted in the margin* contain the undermentioned 
reports, received through the medium of the Nizamut Adawlut from tlie 
Judges of the several courts of circuit in the Lower Provinces, op the con¬ 
clusion of the jail deliveries in their respective division^, riat, ' 

Two reports from Mr. Gordon Forbes and Mr. C T..Scaly, Fourth and 
Third Judges of the Court o(‘ Circuit for the division of C'alcutta, on the 
conclusion of the second sessions of 1818 and the first ses.sions of 1819, 
also report on the police of the suburbs and Twenty-four Pergunnalis 
for the last half of the j^ear 1819.t 

Twy reports from Mr. R. O. Wynne and Sir 11. Martin, the Third and 
Second Judges of the Court of Circuit for the division of 'Mo(fl shedabad, 
on the conclusion of' the second sessions of 1818 and the first ses.<^ions 
of 1819 , 4 ; also reports on the city jail deliveries for June airtl December 

I8I9.S 


tiudicial Lettvi 
tram Bengal, 
•« Nov. 1820. 



Lower ProviiK'CS. 


Police 


A report from Mr. John Sanford, Third Judge of the Court of Circuit 
for the division of Patna, on the conclusion of the first sessions for 
1819,11 also report on the police of the city of Patna for the last half of 
1819.f 

Two reports from Mr. A. Mackenzie, officiating Judge of the Court 
of Circuit for the division of Dacca, on the conclusion of the second 

' sessions for the year 1818,** also reporton the police of the city of Dacca 
for the last half of 1819.tt 

40, Copies of all those reports with their respective enclosures, together 
with the orders issued upon them, are .transmitted as separate numbers in 
the packet. 

47 . For a detail of'the specific measures which the different Judges of Cir¬ 
cuit considered it expedient to recommend from theilr local information and 
experience, and for the grounds upon which those measures met our concur¬ 
rence aud that of the Nizamut Adawlut, or otherwise, we b,eg leave to refer 

your 

* Criminal Consultations, 5th November 18f9 and 25th January 1820. 

f Ibid., 8th February 1820. 

X Ibid., 17th December 1819 and 7th Janmfy 1820. 

§ Ibid., Iht October 1819 and ith February 1820. 

II Ibid., 24th December 1819 and 3d March 1820. 

^ Last session of 18)9, city ; 14th February 1820; 8t)i ditto; 4th ditto; and Ibt October 1819. 
** Crisiinal Consultations, M March 1620 and 7th January 4820. 
f f Ibid., 14th February 18201 
VoL. IV. 
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Jui^dal Letter 
firom Bengal, 
S Nov. 1820. 


Lower Provinces. 


Polux. 


'0 

your «Hoflourabie Court to the documents above stated. We ^all, on the 
present occasion, confine ourselves to a few general remarks under the head of 
each division. 

" Division, qf'Calcutta. 

48. The information submitted by Mr. Forbes relative to the state of tlie 
police in the several districts Visited by him, to the good order observable 
in the jails and hospitals, and to the attention paid by Magistrates to the clas¬ 
sification of the prisoners, is geujerdly rotisfactpiy. 


49 . With reference to the fifth paragraph of Mr. Forbes’s report yom* 
Honourable Court'will concur with us in opinion, that the expense which 
^^ust necessarily attend a regular survey of the several zillahs, with a view of 
effecting a more correct adjustment of the thanifah jurisdictions, would be very 
considerable. Local considerations might suggest the expediency of a survey 
for that purpose in particular districts, but in a general point or view the 
measure seftmed the less necessary, as the Magistrates have it in their power 
to guard against the ccmtinuancc of any serious inconvenience, whether arising 
frOm the unequal extent of the thaniiahs, or from the irregularity of their 
boundaries, by bringing the subject under aur noftcc through the Superin- 
tendants of Police. Various improvements of this nature have been carried 
into effect during the last thrOe years, bqth in the Lower and Western Pro¬ 
vinces, and we-'arc led*to expect tliat the extent and boundaries of the 
thannah'jurisdictions throughout the country will be gradually adjusted, so as 
to provide sufficiently for afi practical purposes without having recourse to any 
detailed or general survey. 


.TO. With reference to the points noticed iu the third paragraph of Mr. 
Scaly’s report, and in the sixth paragraph of the letter from the Register of the 
Nizamut Adawlut, we apprized the Court that it appeared to iis desirable that 
the .lodges of Circuit who might hold the.first session for thp year 18J20, iu 
the several divisions both of the Wstern and Lower Provinces, should be 
sj)ecifically instructed to ascertain the effect which might appear tq them 
to have been produced by the operation of llegulations Vlfl. and XII., 
1818, on the state of the police and the administration of criminal justice, 
and to inchido ih' their reports, 011 the completion of the sessions,' such infor¬ 
mation on the foregoing subjects as their local inquiries might enable them 
to submit. I ■ 

Divisign of Moin'slwdabad. 

.51. The subjects discussed in Mr. Wynne’s and Sir Roger Martin’s reports 
on the conclusion of the jail deliveries of the several districts comprized in 
the division of Moorsbedabad, do not appear to call for any detailed remarks 
or observations from usi: your Honourable Court will, however, notice with 
satisfaction the testimony borne by Mr. Wynne to the attention paid by the 
Magistrates and by the medical ofiicers to the health of the .prisoners, and to the 
cleanliness of the jails. 

Division of Patna. 

52. The information contained in Mr. Sanford’s report relative to the exer¬ 
tions of the several Magistrates and to the state of the police in the districts of 
the Patna division* is satisfaetbry. 

53. Your Honourable CoUit wiU%e glad to learn that the total number Of 
commitments included in the calendars for the districts of Ramglmr, Bebar, 
Tirhoot, Saruti, and Shahabad amounted only to seventy, comprising only two 
hundred and fourteen prisoners 9 and consequently that the time occupied in 
conipleting the first sessions of the year 1819 Was comparatively short. 

" : Division of Dacca. 

54-. The reports submitted by Mr. Mackenzie, oh the conclusion. of the 
second session Of 1818 for the division of Dacca, do not appear to call for. any 
particular remarks or order from us. It is stated < in the k^t paragraph of Mr. 
Mackenzie's letter of the l 6 th October 1819, that the districts, of Dacca, JdaJ. 
pore, ‘Mymensing, Sylhet, and Tipperah, were in the condition of countries 
well governed; the people well protected from robbers apdeach other,; the 
revenues well paid; sales of land comparativeiy..iare, and a moderate-degree 
of subsistence enjoyed by the ysery,lowest classes. i^Crimes wore not, nume¬ 
rous, and criminals rarely escaped with impunity; 

78. On 
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73 . On the proceeding of the annexed is recorded a let^ei from Mr. Judicial Letter 

H. Shrakespear, the Acting Supqintendant Police in tlje Lqwpr Ihroyinces, Bengal, 
regarding an extraordinary number of decoities reported haye been com- ' ® ^ 

mitted in the district of Ramghur, in the month of August last. ~ 

. Loir^r Province*. 

74 . The advanced pnce of grain in the district, and the conpequent difficulty -rT“ 
experienced by some of the poorer inhabitants in objaining food» was assigned 

by the Magistrate as the probable cause of the sudden increase in the preva- 
lence of this species of crime. Adverting, however, to the large number of 
persons reported to have been concerned in the commission of’ those outrages, 
and to the acts of personal violence with which some of them were attended, it 
appeared to us of essential importance, that no time should be lost in ascertain.,' 
ing the real causes which might have led to so sudden an increase of’ crimes,*' 
and in adopting the requisite measure for bringing to justice the principal 
offiendem.* 

75 . For the effectual accomplishment of these objects, we judged it exper 
dient to depute an officer to the spot, with the view of carefu/ly ascertaining 
and reporting to us upon the causes of the sudden rise of decoity, hi the 
month of August 1819 , and upofl the general state of the police in those parts 
of the district which he might visit We accordingly selected Mr. J. M. 

Macnabb for the performance of this specif] duty, and vested him wftli the 
powers of joint Magistrate in the district of Ramghdr. 

76 . It will be satisfactory to your Honourable Court to learn from the 
proceedings noted in the margin,! that, as far as Mr. Macnabb’% limited stay 
in tlie district enabled him to judge, the occurrence of the offences above 
alluded to was not ascribable to any deterioration in the gcqcral efficiency of 
the police, or to the organization of any regular bands if robbers, or to other • 
causes of a permanent character; on the contrary, the facts stated by Mr. 

Macnabb tond.^ generally to confirm us in the belief,'* that the robberies in 
question, as well as others which occurred at the same jicriod of time in the 
neighbouring districts of Rehar and Patna, generally originated in the high 
price of grain, and in the distress to which the lower orders of the people 
were in con^quence reduced# 

77 . We have transmitted a copy of Mr. Mecnabb’s repeat to tlie Acting 
Superintendent of Police, and have called his particular attention to the 
want of punctuality on the part of the police officers in the “district of 
Ramghur, in transmitting timely information of the occurrence of offences to 
the Magistrate. 

78 . We regret to add, that severe indisposition compelled Mr. Macnabb to 
quit Ramghur before the object of his deputation could be completely accom¬ 
plished. Enough, however, had been done to render the further employment 
of a public officer on this special duty unnecessary; Mr. Macnahb’s allow¬ 
ances, as joint magistrate on deputation to Ramghur, accordingly ceased from * 
the 7th January last. 


EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER ./fowl /Ac BENGAL GOVKRNMEN'l' 

/o ^Ae COURT (i/DIRECTORS, 

* « Daitd the 2Srf Aprtl 1821. 


1. With this separate despatch we'have now the honour to transmit to your Judicial Lettei 
Honourable Court the und^ppentioned documents. 

Copy of a report furnished by Mr. H. Sbakespear, Acting .Supennten- v, . 

dent of Police in the Ltfwer Provinces, relative to the state of the police Lower Provincm. 
" in those provinces during the y§ar 1819; together with copies of the 
documents which accompanied it. 

Copy of a letter from the Chief Secretary, containing our remarks and 
orders on the sulyect of that report. 

* . Copies 

* Critniyol Consultations, 1st Ocipber 1819. 

] Ibid., 7th January 1820. 
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Copies of specml reports from Mr. Shakespear, relative to police 
during the year 1820, of the districts noted m the margin,* and of the 
orders and* resolutions passed by us on a consideration of the reports in 
'question. 

Copy of a report By the. Chief Secretary, connected with the drails of 
three liegulations prepared under our instructions, and which have been 
since passed and numbered as Regulations II, III, and IV, of 1821. 

Copy of resolutions passed by us on the occasion of the promulgation 
of those Regulations. 

2 . In the eleventh paragraph of our letter to your Honourable Court under 
Mate the 2d of November 1819, we took occasion to advert to the probability 
that a temporary increase of crimes would take place in consequei^Ce of the 
unconditional discharge, under the provisions ot Regulation VIII, 1818, of 
a considerable number of prisoners of suspicious character who had hitherto 
been retained in confinement on failure to furnish security for their good 
behaviour. ' • 

y*. The danger apprehended from that measure was unfortunately increased 
by the scarcity of grain which prevailed in many parts of the country during 
the year 1819 and the jearlier part of the year 1820, and to these causes is 
mainly to be ascribed the deterioration of the police of several of the dis¬ 
tricts in the Lower Provinces, which is exhibited in the accompanying docu¬ 
ments. • . : 

4. Other causes have doubtless operated in conjunction with those above 

noticed in producing, the unfavourable results adverted to in some of the 
districts in (piestion. ‘ In some instances, and particularly in Ramghur, Behar, 
and Dinagepore, the' want of European assistants, arising from the general 
exigencies of the service, imposed on *the Judges and Magistrates more 
laborious duties than they were able to perform, Qonsistently with that vigilant 
superintendence of the police which was so urgently required. , , * . 

5. 'Phe temporary absence, from indispositioq or other causes, of some of 
the Magistrates*'of the districts in question, and the changes'Which that 
absence involved;* led also to results disadvantageous to the efficient manage- 
inent ol‘ the police. 

6. We do noti however, mean to imply from the foregoing observations 
that we have reason to be dissatisfied with the conduct of the officers who 
have . been in charge of the district more immediately adverted to. They 
appear to us to have zealously exerted themselves in the discharge of their 
duties, and we trust that the measures which have been recently adopted, and 
which will be noticed in a subsequent part of this letter, will, by relieving 
them of some portion of their duties, enable them to apply their exertions 
with greater advantage and success than hitherto to the suppression of heinous 
offences. 

7. From our Chief Secretary’s letter of the 24th of November last to the 
Acting Superintendent of Police in the Lower Provinces, your Honourable 
Court will observe, that all the most heinous classes of crimes, with the excep¬ 
tion of' wilful murders and violent afl’rays, had increased iu number during 
1819, on a comparison with those reported in the preceding year; that the 
increase in question ha<l chiefly occurred in the districts noticed in the inargin,t 
while in several other districts, and particularly in some of those included in 
the Dacca division, the police was generally Tn ^more efficient state than in 
the preceding year. 

8. We beg to solicit the attention* of yoitr Honourable Court to the 
renuu'ks and orders communicated to Mr. Shakespear in the Secretary’s letter 
of the 24th of November last,l relative to the great importance attached by 
us to the object of obtaining full and complete information of the occurrence 

of 

* Midnapore, Nuddea, Dinagepore, Rungpore, Rajeshahye, Ramghur, and Bethar. 

t Ditto, ditto. 

t ParagrapliR 17 to SG inclusive. 


Judicial Letter 
from Bengal, 
23 April 1821. 

Lower IVovinccs. 
Polic(. 


.4'.« 
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of all beifious crimes, aad to the In^hs of securing the utmost practicable 
degree of accuracy in the figured, statements furnished from his office. 

9 . Those remarks, which were also communicated to the Superintendent of 
Police in the Western Provinces, had reference to the observations contained 
in recent dispatches from your Honourable Court on that subject, and we trust 
that they will be approved by your Honourable Court. 

10 . We <fo not consider it necessary to refer more jparticularly to the other 

subjects discussed in our Secretary*8 letter of the 24m November last to Mr. 
Sl)akespear, and we proceed to advert to the separate reports since received 
from Mr. Shakespear relative to the state of the police during the year 1820, 
in those districts which seemed to demand our more particular care, and to 
which your Honourable Court’s attention has been already specifically 
requested. , 


Judidal letter 
from Bengal, 
113 April 1B21. 


Lower Provinces. 


PoUeA 


11 . The iihprovement which has been effected in this district* since the 
resumption by Mr. Walpole of his duties as Magistrate, is very satisfactory. 
The frequency of gang robbery has indeed been diminished in a degree far 
exceeding our expectations ;f we are aensible how much of this improvement 
is owing to the influence, local knowledge, and personal exertions of Mr. Wal¬ 
pole. The great extent and populatioti of the district, however^ render the 
duties of the Magistrate peculiarly arduous, and it is our intention to transfer 
to the charge of the Acting Joint Magistrate stationed at Bela'sofe that portion 
of the district of Midhapore which lies to the west of the .Soobunreeka 
river. 

12 . The information submitted by Mr. i^hakesQear relative to the police of 
the district of Nuddea, exhibits an increase in the number of gang-robberies,1: 
and a continual deterioration in other respects in the state of the police. 

13. Considerations connected witli the alarming extent in which gang-rob¬ 
bery prevailed in Nuddea some years ago, has rendered us particumrly soli¬ 
citous to adopt every proper and prudent measure to guard against the reorgani¬ 
sation of regular bands of decoits, and the renewed prevalence of gang-robbery 
in that disti^t; and we have Vesolved that three of the thamaahs o^ Nuddea, 
lying towards the southern extremity of the district, be transferred to the juris¬ 
diction of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs. 

14. I'hose thannahs, as well as ^^ch other contiguous portions of the dis¬ 
tricts of Nuddea and the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, as further inquiries may 
point out, are to be placed under the immediate charge of a joint magistrate, 
to be stationed at Bangundee. That officer wiU exercise the civil powers of 
register of the Twenty-four Pergunn^s} and we anticipate from th^*arrange- 
ment considerable advantages, as well in the management of the police as in 
the general administration of civil and criminal justice in that part of the 
country, which from its local situation does not admit of any effectual super¬ 
intendence, either on the part of the Magistrate of Nuddea or of the Twenty- 
four Pergunnahs. 

15. The special report furnished by Mr. Shakes^ar, relative to the state of 
the police during the year 1820 in the districts of Bungpore, Dihagepore, and 
Rajeshahye, exhibits some diminution during th% past year in the prevalence 
of gang-robbery in the districts of Dinagepore and Rungppre, but an augmen¬ 
tation in the district of Rajeshahye.$ 

16 . Many of the gang-robberies, both in Dinagepore and Rajeshahye, have 
been accompanied with circiimstoces of cruelty or aggravation; and although 

there 

* Zill^ of Midnapdre. 


f la 1819, thirty-four; in 1820, six. 


4 

t In the year 1819, twenty-three ? in 1820, 

twenty-egbt. 


, 

iDisie. 

In IS90. 

4 Dinasepore.. i.. 

.... 38 .... 

.. 33 

RunonorO'.. .. 

.... 29 .... 

.. 12 

Rajeshahye. ... 

.... 36 ,. ... 

.. 44 

ToUl. 

... 103 .... 

.. 89 
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tiicre has liaen during the past year no apparent increase of other'ciitties in 
that part of the country* we felt satisfied* from the tenour of the information 
before us, that no general improvement could be efiected in the police, unless 
some measures were adopted calculated to relieve the Judges ana Magistrates 
of the districts in question (and more especially the Judge and Magistrate of 
Rajeshahye) from some j)ortion of the business* botli civil and criminal* with 
whici) their time was engaged. 

17 . On several former occasions it had been found necessary to depute an 
officer vested with special powers to visit that part of the country where the 
districts of Dinagepore, Rungporc, Mymensing, and Rajeshahye approximate 
to each other, and in which crimes had been always very prevalent. The 
t’icinity ol“ diflerent local jurisdictions had afforded peculiar facilities for escape 
and concealment; and the distance of the stiddcr stations of Dinagepore, 
Rungporc, and Nattore had precluded the Magistrates from exercising the 
same active and efficient control over that part of the country, as over other 
portions of their respective jurisdictions. 

18. It appears, in fact, from Mr. Shakespear’s report, that during the past 
year, 1820, more heinous offences have been perpetrated in the tliannahs of 
Rungporc, Dinagepore, and Rajesha|iyc, which are situated on the boun¬ 
dary of the three districts, than in any portion of those juridictions of similar 
extent. 

1 [). With this information before us, we have resolved that an officer, 
vested with the powers of joint Magistrate, be stationed at Sclberris, or at some 
more convenient spot on the frontier of the district of Rajeshahye, and that 
the undermentioned tl.annahs be placed under his immediate charge, viz. 


Buggoorah, Adum, and Nankchcla . Rajeshahye 

Lol Bazar, Khet Lol, and Buddulgachee . Dinagepore 

Govindgunge and Dewangunge... Rungpore. 


20 . He will also, in his capacity of Register, be able to render material aid 
in the administration of civil justice in the district of Rajeshahye. 

— I 

21 . The state of the district of Ramghur and Behar during the year 1820 is 
fully described in Mr. f^hakespear’s reports of the 14th and 21 st February, and 
‘your Honourable Court will observe with satisfaction that the number of gang 
robberies perpetrated in those districts, and more especially in Ramghur, during 
the year 1820, is much less than in the preceding years.* 

22 . A favourable change had also taken place during the latter part of the 
past year in regard to the diminished prevalence of robberies, burglaries, and 
thefts in the district of Behar, resulting in a great degree from the comparative 
abundance and cheapness of grain during that period. 

28. With a view to afiSbrd some relief to the Judge and Magistrate of Behai- 
in the execution of his laborious duties, we have thouglit it expedient to 
transfer to the immediate charge of the joint Magistrate of Monghyr two of* 
the thannahs of Behar. Their local situation will admit of their being more 
vigilantly superintended by the joint Magistrate stationed at Monghyr than by 
the Magistrate at Gy a. 

24. It does not appear necessary to enter into any further review of the 
orders issued on the several reports above noticed; copies of those orders 
accompany this despatch, and we trust that they will prove satisfactory to your 
Honourable Court. 

25. The gederal reports for the year 1820 to be furnished by the Super¬ 
intendents of Police on the state of the police throughout the Western and 
Lower Provinces have not yet been received, but measures which we have 
adopted will, we hope, enable us to bring them under the notice of your 
Honourable Court at an early period. 

EXTRACT 

In ISin In IfiOJ 

* Karaghur. .. 68 26 

Behar...25. 18 

Total. 88. 44 . 


Judkial Letter 
iVom Bengal, 
m April 1821. 

Lower I'rorinces. 
'Poltrr. 
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EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER fi<m the COURT OT DIRECTORS 
/o Me BENGAL GOVERNMENT. 

' Dated the ^Oth October 1824. 


Letter from tlie Bengal Govem- 
nt to the (Jourt, dated 1st Feb. 
20, paras. 3 to II ; and paras. 45 to 
and 7.3 to 78 of Letter dated 3d 
vember 18S0; and paras. 1 to 25 
Letter dated 2.3d April I8SI.— 
ports of tile Judges or Circuit and 
the Superintendent af Police. 


3. We are sorry to find the heinous crimes ascertained 
to have been committed in the Lower Provinces in 1819k 
were much more numerous than those in 1818. The 
number of decoitics attended with torture or wounding 
increased from forty-eight to eighty-four, and the total 
number of decoities from two hundred and seventeen to 
three hundred and thirty-six. There was also a great 
increase of robberies and thefts of various kinds, attended with murder and 
wounding, and the only material decrease was in affrays attended with loss of 
lives, forty-five of which are stated to have occurred in 1818, and only sixteen ’ 
in 1819. 


Judicial Letter 
to Bengal, 

20 Oct. 1824. 

Lower Provinces, 
Police. 


4. In Midnapore, Nuddeah, llamghur, Behar, Dinagepore, Rungpore, and 
Rajeshahye, seventy-six decoities were ascertained to have been committed in 
1818, and two hundred and forty-five in 1819. The total number of heinous 
crimes in those districts was reported to be five hundred and sixty-five in 1818, 
and seven hundred and uinctymne in 1^119. 

• 

5. You have endeavoured to account for the increase of erknes by referring 
to the scarcity of grain, to the release, under the provisions of Regulation 
VIII. of 1818, of prisoners who had been confined under, requisition for 
security, to the want of European assistants, and to the changes occasioned 
by the temporary absence of some of the Magistrates. , Yoasay also that you 
have no reason to be dissatisfied with the conduct of theofficers who have been 
in charge of the districts, and that they appear to have exerted themselves 
zealously in the discharge of their ‘duties. 

6 . Of the extent of the 'distress suffered from scarcity of grain bur infor¬ 
mation is very imperfect. fn,Ramghur and Behar great distress was undoubt¬ 
edly experienced, and many of the robberies in that quarter were committed 
for the purpose of procuring grain and other necessaries of life, >^et decoity 
appears to have been almost immediately checked by the deputation of an 
active officer to the spot. In July, August and Sepfember forty-six decoities 
were reported to have been committed in llamghur, and not one in the next 
two months, though grain still maintained a high price. The Acting Super- 
intendant of Police says, the distress has been more or less felt in every 
district. He says he is credibly informed that in the district of Burdwan, the 
golahs of the grain merchants have, in several instances, been openly a^acked 
and rifled. But this information is wholly irreconcileable with his official 
statement of heinous crimes, which shews only one robbery by open violence 
to have bc‘cn committed in Burdwan, and his detailed account explains that, 
with regard to the robbery, it was the house of an individual which was plun¬ 
dered, not a grain golah. The price of grain in Midnapore is said to have 
risen twenty-four seers of fine rice, or twenty-six seers, of coarse, for a rupee, 
and no doubt distress must, have followed, yet, with the exception above 
noticed, we do not know that any instances have been produced of the com¬ 
mission of an universally great number of crimes merely through distress 
proceeding from scarcity of grain. 

7- The increase of decoity cannot be materially connected with the releast^ 
of the prisoners who were confined for security, for, as you have justly 
remarked, although an increase of decoity occurred in some of the districts 
where' prisoners were discharged, there were other districts in which a 
considerable number were released without any material increase, and in some 
instances with an actual diminution of decoity, .and there were other districts 
in which decoity became more frequent, although few or none of those pri¬ 
soners had been released. 


8 . At llamghur, Behar, and Dinagepore, tiie want ot i!.uropean Assisiants, 
arising* from the*general exigencies of the service,^ imposed on the Magisstrates 
more laborious duties than they were able to perform. But we are not satisfied 
that the great increase of crimes, in those and other districts, might not have 

been 
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Vi 

Judk-iui Letter been jprevented b;^ the exertions of the local Magistrate, with the aid of the 
Superintendent of Police and other officere, whose temporary services might 

^ ‘ llClVC u6CU 

Luwer Provinces. 9. In Midnapore, during the absence of Mr. Walpole in 1818 and 1819, 
decoity increased, and the Superintendent of Police and the Judge of Circuit 
confidently expected that it would be diecked on his return. Accordingly, 
when Mr. Walpole returned it was speedily checked. In Ramghur, in 1819, 
it was checked at once by the deputation of Mr. McNabb, and prevailed again 
when Mr. McNabb went away. In Run^ore, in that part of the district where 
there was an able Joint Magistrate, enmes of magnitude were not frequent, 
and the police officers were active; while, in' the other part of the district, 
which, in the years 1818 and 1819, was in the hands of several officiating 
' Magistrates, crimes were prevalent, and the police officers were inattentive. 

The Superintendent, in his report for 1818, noticed the continued deterio¬ 
ration of the police of Backergiinge, but expressed his expectation that it 
would improve under Mr. Chapman, who was appointed to tne district at the 
beginning of 1819, and accordingly it did improve. In 1818 there had been 
forty decoities in that district; in 1819 there were only eight: Mr. Chapman 
did not find (as one of his predecessors did in 1816) that high price of 
grain was any sufficient reason for the prevalence of decoity at Backergunge. 

10 . In tho twenty-seventh paragraph of your Secretary’s letter to the 
Acting Superintendent of Police, dated 25th June 1819, you pointed out 
the advantage which would result from the Magistrate or his Assistant pro¬ 
ceeding ip person without delay, to investigate on the spot the circumstances 
of any serious dccoitijes which might occur, and you referred particularly to 
the district of Nuddeit, where experience had shewn the utility of that course 
of proceeding. We know not whether any steps were taken to enforce your 
suggestion, but we cannot find any indication in the Superintendant’s report 
*ibr 1819, of its being acted pn that year in Nuddea, where decoity increased 
more than threefold. The Magistrate gave it as his opinion, that the increase 
of decoity was chiefly to be attributed to the release of the security prisoners, 
and the high priep of ^rain; and with this opinion the Acting Superintendent 
seems to Rave been satisfied. In the year 1820, decoity at !^mddea continued 
to increase; still we find no account of the Magistrate or his Assistant going 
to investigate the circumstances of the robberies, in the manner you had 
suggested. The Acting Superintendent says, the police officers in Nuddea 
have in very few instances succeeded in apprehending gang-robbers, and he is 
unable to assign any other cause for the deterioration of the police of the 
district than that stated in his last report, viz. the - release of the prisoners, 
and tlffe high price of grain. In his report for 1818, he gave reasons for sus- 
pecting^that many ^ecoities were committed in Rajeshahyc, which were con¬ 
cealed from the knowledge of the magistracy. In the thirty-fourth paragraph 
of your Secretary’s letter, he was desired to take proper measures for ascer¬ 
taining the real state of the case, alfid to report the result of his inquiries to 
you. In his report for 1819, he stated that his suspicions of the last year were 
corroborated; but the measures which he adopted to ascertain how far the 
occurrence of heinous crimes in Rajeshahyc was duly brought^to the know¬ 
ledge of the Magistrate, led to no satisfactory result. The only measure 
stated to have been adopted, was, that of writing letters to Zemindars and 
officers of the court, and from those persons no useful information was had. 
Whatever the actual number of decoities in the district might have bemi in 
1818, the reported number was six, and iq 1819 it increased to thirty-six, of 
which two-third^ were attended wifh murder, or torture, or wounding. About 
one-tenth of the persons supposed to have been concerned in these offences 
were apprehended, and the rest, between seven and eight hundred, escaped 
with impunity. In the same year, the^ number of convictions fmr decoity at 
Rajeshahye was only six. The Acting* Superintendenf^ however, speaks with 
approbation of the management of Mr. ]^iingle, who officiated as Magistrate. 
In the year 1820, the number of decoities reported increased to forty-four, of 
which thirty were attended with murder, or torture, or wounding. On these 
occasions 963 persons were supposed to have been concerned, and 195 were 
apprehended; but a very kmall proportion of those apprehended were likely 
to be convicted, and in nineteen cases none of the robbers were recognized or 

traced 
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traced. The Ac^ng Superintendent again bore testimony ^tp the zeal and 
ability of the Acting Magistrate, Mt. iringle j,' yet rio ‘trace cim be found of 
the Acting Magistrate or his Assistant iti*i^«itigating ilccoities on the spot 
where they were committed, nor of the Acting Superintendent having enforced 
your suggestion in Rajeshahye, although it is ev^ent from his remarks on 
the occurrence of decoity in other districts, that he was confident of the 
advantage of that mode of proceedii^. . 


’.ludirial Lollcr 
tb Bengal, 

. ao Ocl. 1824. 

Lbwer Provinces. 
Police. 


11. We cannot, on the imperfect‘view afforded'by tlie documents before ns, 

enter into detailed examinations of the state of' pariiciilar districts, nor can 
we impute unqualified blame to individual public officers; but, in considera¬ 
tion of the hicts above referred to, we are led to^fhar that in some instances 
the local management of the police and the superintendence have been matCr 
rially defective^ . ’ . ■ 

12 . We have often seen that in Bengal some districts ha^ve been much 
infested by deceits, wliileA the neighbouring .ones have been unmolested. 
Tho^e which have been the most fertile in . crimes one year^ h^vebeen most 
free from them the next; even, in a few,months, striking changes have been 
produced, yet the places have been .throughout apparently exposed to similar 
excitements to crime, they have been subject to the same laws and the same 
general system of management. A most obvious cause of the frequehey of 
crimes,* however, may be found in the repeated change oft the Magistrates, 
who have ho sooner familiarized themselves with the local peculiarities belong¬ 
ing either to the character or cirpumstanccs of the people UVirig. within their 
jurisdiction, and thus acquire-facilities towards a successful administration of 
the tluties of their office, than they arc removed. 

13. We desire you will remind the Superintendent W the primary object 

of his appointment, as described in^,Section 4, Regulation VIII, of 1810. 
We expect him to be vigilant and aative.for the apprehension of robbers, and 
to proceed himself to thosO districts which appear to require his presence.^ 
It is not enough for him td deliberate on the reasons assigned by the jidagis- 
trates for the increase of crinjes, giving his'opinion as to the sufficiency of 
their excuses, and professing his inabiiity to explain them. It is highly fit 
that he shotild at tiie end of the year report his opinion* 4 m tim general 
causes which may be supposed to liave occasioned increase* pf crimes; 
but we attach more importance to Iris immediate personal exertions, and to 
the zeal which he may infuse into the local ofiicers. * 


14, The Acting Superintendent complains, that in most districts*the.Iudges 
and Magistrates have not leisure to perform all their duties. 

15. Under no circumstances can pressure of business be a sufficient d!xcuse 
for any Magistrate who suffers decoity to prevail in his district: it ra.oy be a 
Hjifficieut reason for his neglect of the least urgent of his "duties, but can be 
none for his neglect of the most import^t. 

X 

1(). Your closest attention is required to the manner in which the Magis¬ 
trates and the Darogahs exercise their anthority. The very ample powers of 
coercion vested in them may, if injudiciously applied, be productive of great 
mischief In endeavouring to 5up{>ress crimes and to apprehend offenders, 
measures harassing to .the community shduld be carefully avoided, lest the 
police become a burthen to the people. 

17 . In, yojjr letter of the, 24tbi November 1820 to. the Superintendent of 
Police you communicated yogr orders On this subject, in the case of a’Magis- 
trate who had used his antliority over the Zemindars and heads of villages 
injudicipusly and irregularly.. We entirely approve the caufjon which you 
inculcated, and the sentiments you expressed on the occasion. 

18. We are glad to find that you ha^directed the attention of the Super- 
intendant to the importance or his figured statements. • We must, however, 
desire that you will, specifically point out to that officer any instances in which 
those documents may slj^pear to you defective., 

19 . An alteratfon haying been made iii ?he form of the statement usually 
marked No. 1, aud .ea^^ column, containing the nuhiber of crimes reported to 

VoL. IV.. « , E , have 
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Judicial Letter have bccn cotn (fitted iri the preceding year, y»e learn, by comparing the state- 
to Bengal, ments of 1818 and 1819,. that among ipany thousands of ounces committed 
») Oct ,1824. 1818, and classed in :^e statement under general heads of robbeiy, theft, 

^ & 0 ., there were hkie cases attended with murder, and twerity4ivc with wound- 

Lower Provincca. Qf cases, and of all others of the same sort which occurred in 

Pttlue, former years, no trace is discoverable in the statements. Under the new form 
^bis cpnfpsion will he avoided in cases* of highway robbery, burglary, and 
theft, but some further alteration is re(]pired in regard to other descriptions 
of crime. Cases of decoity, attended with murder, or torture, or wounding, 
are distingiiislied in the statements from those of simple decoity, but in river 
dccoitics no such distinction is observed. Fifteen river decoitics were reported 
in 1818, and twentyifive in 1819. We know not how many among these may 
have been attended with murder or other circumstances of’atrocity j we 
remark, however, that a decoity having been committed, in which one person 
was killed, ten were wounded, and treasure amounting to Rupees 57,252 was 
plundered, it was entered in the statement as a river decoity. In the old 
form there was a column entitled “ violent affrays.** In the new those affrays 
only are noticed .which are attended with loss of lives. The former was not 
sufficiently precise, the latter is not sufficiently comprehensive. Wc desire 
your particular attention to the reporting of offences of this class. The Super¬ 
intendent made a separate statement,' shewing that in 1818 twenty-three 
persons had been killed, seventy-five wounded, and thirty-five severely beaten 
in affrays. But -the columns-of his general statement for 1819 shew that in 
the same year (1.818) there were forty-five affrays attended with loss of lives. 
Examining the details of these two accounts, and comparing them with those 
. of the general statement for 1818, which contains an account of violent affrays, 
the titmost confusion c and inconsistency is found among them. Perfect accii-' 
raepr in the statements is of course unattainable ; hut such gross defects as 
these must proceed from inexcusable neglect. We trust the Superintendent 
will be more correct in future ; and we desire that the form of the statements. 
may be modified, so as to include an account of the number of^persons 
wounded or severely beaten in “ violent affrays,’* or of the number of those 
affrays in which acts of particular atrocity are committed, though lives should 
not have been lost. ' 

20 . Yoi\ have' directed that the Superintendent be furnished with copies of 
such partSrtOf the circuit reports as relate to the state of, the police, and copies 
of the circuit statements, reporting the number and nature of offences com¬ 
mitted. The object of this order is to enable the Superintendent to see how 
■far the reports and statements agree with the information derived by him from 
other sources, so that he may require explanations from the Magistrates when 
any material differences occur. The reports of the Circuit Judges have iiitherto 
been a^useful check on those of the Superintendent of Police; but when the 
former constitute a part of the materials from, which the latter are framed, 
that check will be lost. The “primary object ” of the Superintendent’s 
appointment is declared by the regulation to be the “ apprehension of public 
“ offenders guilty of the commission of robberies and ottier crimes by open 
“ violence.” It is through him that increased facility is given to the exe¬ 
cution of the criminal laW, which it is the duty of those courts to administer 
and superintend. . He is'accordingly subjected to the orders '6f the Nizamut 
Adawlut, and the Courts of Circuit are required to give him every support 
con.sistent with the Regulations. Worwould suggest, ftiCrefore, that instead of 
furnishing to the Superintendenit of Police copies of* the reports and statements 
of the‘Circuit Judges, it mi^ht be better to give to the Ni 2 »mut Adawlut the 
charge of communicatinK wifti ftiose offices on any differences which may he 
found in their reports affd statements. 

21 . We desire you will instruct jthe Nizamut* Adawlut to attend to the 

figured Statements furnished by the Circuil: Jud^S; - Documents of this de¬ 
scription, drawn out according to certain prescribed forms, should be required 
of every Judge at the conclusion of his circuit, and the Nizaniut Adawlut 
should take care that they are punctually suppUedf^ Many, of the Circuit 
Judges neglect to send the siirgeilh’s reports of shek in the'jails, an4 observe 
hut little regularity in the statements they do send. ' 


22 . A 
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22. A person having died in consequence of flagellation by the Icorah, JwUciia Letter 
which he sufleitd under sentence of the Court or Circuit the Nizamut . 

Adawlut ftifonned you that they had for some time past had under their con- ^ Oc t - ^624^ 

slderation how far it might be proper to discontinue the punishment of the ■. . 

korah, and that they proposed to sul^mit their i^fiments to Government _^nccs. 

separately on the question. We have looked in Tidn for the further report of Potke. 
the Nizamut Adawlut, and we must express to jtoU our strong disapprobation 
of this delay. The subject should have been:^4dkon Up immediately. Fla¬ 
gellation by the korah is prescribed by the ReguUtions as a punishment for 
certain classes of crimes, but without any ^eflnition or limitation, except as 
to the number of stripes to be inflicted.*"^ We learn from a note in Mr. 

Ilarington’s Analysis, that the korah is a thick whip of one thong, made of 
leather; that it has long been the established instrument of corporal punish¬ 
ment in Bengal ^ that it was discontinued in 17^4, and again brought into use < 
in 1796 , under orders of the Nizamut Adawlut. Sentences of penal law 
should signify as distinctly as possible the degree of punishment to be inflicted 
on the culprit; but when an instrument so severe as the korah is used, his 
actual suffering may be out of all proportion to his nominal sentence. The 
reports of the surgeon of Nuddea and of the Circuit Judge, regarding‘this 
mode of punishment, shew that in the legal execution of a sentence of the 
Court of Circuit or Nizamut Adawlut, the punishment in its ordinary ’mode 
of infliction is extremely severe, and has occasionally prdducedi^ excessive 
laceration, and even death. 

Q3. We consider the korah to be a most improper instrura’ent.for legal 
punishment, and we positively order that the use of it be imipediately 
discontinued. * . . ‘ 


EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER ./row /Ac COURT 0 /' DIRECTORS 
/o the BENGAL GOVERNMENT, 

,Dated the llth April 1826. 


jttcr from the Bengal •Govern* 
t, dated 7th December 1821, 
8 to 10; and par. 11 to 26 of 
er dated 19th December 1822.— 
bery of Treasure. 


Judicial Letter 
to Bengal, 

11 April 1826. 


Robbery 
trf Treasure. 


5. We learn from the documents to'which ^ou have 
referred, that on the night of the 26th February 1820 
an atrocious robbery was committed >(it a lonely place on 
the Ganges,, between Monghir and Patna, in «thc Behar Lower Provinces, 
district, upon a boat laden with treasure, which belonged 
to certain native merchants and was on its way from Calcutta to the Western 
Provinces under a small escort of Peons. One of the Peons was killed, teri 
were wounded, and 25,000 dbllars and 2,600 rupees were carried off by the 
robbers. This occurrence, from an apparent neglect which has be’eu unex¬ 
plained, was not reported to you by the Superintendent of Police till a month 
aller it had happened, and no progress was made in tracing the perpetrators 
of the robbery till near the end of die following month j but from that time 
the exertions of the public officers lyere conspicuously successful, and by 
means of Mr. McFarlane, the joint Mamstrate of Monghir, of Mr. Cracroft, 
the Magistrate of Juanpore, anq of the Darogahs of Police and others peting 
under their direction, the robbers were discovered and traced. 


6. The gang consisted of a party of Sbu^lkoors, disguised as ordinary^, 
attendants in the suito of^heir princip^ chief Mihiiban, who passed through 
the country under the asscutfed character of a Rajah bp pilgrimage. About two 
hundred of these banditti had gone feirth in October 1819 from a jungle iq the 
northerrif part of OudC, and having titivelled almbst as far a^ Calcutta* they 
procured, by means of emissaries, exact infoimation'^ respecting the treasure, 
and accomplished the robbery after a niarch of fodr months,, and at a distance 
of many Hundred mil^ ltom |heir horned They e&jcted their retreat in safety 
to their own country: .but thqy wCTe lollowe^ and place of tbcir.abode 
having been ascertained to be situated about fq^y m^ from our nylitary 
cantonment at Secrorah, „ a .force was,, pn^er Sdr* 'l^i^crofl’s requisition, 
detached from that station io surprise .them. (. The r^^ con¬ 

trived t& get intimation of the motion of the detoc^ent; and it was made 
known to the officer commanding our troops thal^ a feW days before .his 

* • , arrival,. 
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Judicial Letter arrival, Mihirban, with about oue hundred followers, haiTleft the place, and 
to Benftai, ^gre supposed to have gone eastward on an expedition to liltercept a boat 
11 Apr i l 1826. j^den with treasure. This int^ligence being communicated to Mr.X^racroft, 

. p was forwarded by him to Mr. C. W. Smith, the acting Magistrate of Behar, 

ower^^vinces. district they were likety to bend their course. Mr. Smith 

Robbery of immediately made his arrangements, and the robbers, disguised as' pilgrims, 
Tretuure. die pretended Rajah at their head, having entered Behar, were discovered 

by the police. •. 

7. Mihirban and his whole party, consisting of one hundred and sixty>dve 
persons, were apprehended, and^'^mmitted-by Mr. Smith to be tried by Uie 
Court of Circuit. After a long and patient trial before Mr. Fleming, the 
officiating Judge of Circuit, which afterwards came under the revision of the 
Nizamut Adawlut, Mihirban was condemned to death, twenty>eight of his 
followers were sentenced to transportation for life, and ninety>five to imprison* 
ment for various terms, from seven to fourteen years. 

8. We consider the proceedings to which we now refer to be highly cre¬ 
ditable to the Government, afler they became apprised of the dccoit^', infor- 
matmn of which was much too long delayed. We have to remark, with much 
satisfaction, the ability and indefatigable perseverance manifested on this 
occasion by Mr. McFarlane, Mr. Cracrqft, and Mr. C. W. Smith, and by 
several of itheir ilativc officers. Mihirban and his associates appear to ha/e 
(bund sheltei' in Oude. If plijyudering tribes are thus harboured in the 
neighbouring.territory, it must oe extremely difficult for our (Government to 
guard against incursions like those of Mihirban. We observe that you endea¬ 
voured, though unsuccessfully, to provide a semedy for the evil iJy the means 
of political arrarigenients witli the (’ourt of Oiicle. We shall be happy to * 
learn that you have been able to devise some scheme more acceptable to the 
King than that which was at first proposed, and that iiis Majesty will 'be 
brought to perceive the urgent necessity of his co-pperating with our (Govern¬ 
ment for the suppression of those robbers, wh« are, no doubt, a (jreadful 
scourge tp his own- subjects as well as to ours. 

9 . Wc, however, have been forcibly struck by the obsei vatiops contained 

in tiie qote from the King of Oude to the British Resident at his court, on the 
circumstances connected witli the successful advance of Mihirban Sing and 
his numerous associi^tes through a considerable part of the British territories, 
and, after the commission of the decoity on the river Ganges, their subse¬ 
quent retreat, without the slightest opposition on the part of the local 
authorities. It appears to us, that had the village authorities been disposed 
to communicate to the regular police tlie suspicious circumstances, wliich did 
not escape their observation, with respect to the very, inconsistent proceedings 
and conduct of the deceits, in reference to the religious character which they 
had assumed, it would not have lieen practicable for so numerous a body to 
advance so far into tlie British territory unquestioned, and still less, after tlie 
commission of the crime, to have e^aped with impunity. . . . 

10. We observe that Mr. McFarlane, who was deputed to trace and ap¬ 
prehend the robbers, ascribes the marked indisposition wiiicli was manifested 
by the Zemindars and tlie village authorities to furnish the regular police 
with the requisite information, to an “ inherent apathy in the people them- 
“ selves,” which, in his opinion, ** qan never be roused except by singular 
“ vigour and understanding, and peculiar habits of iconciliation on the part of 
“ the ruling power for the time being}” and he attributes the unwillingness 
of the Zemindars to make a full disclosure, to a fear of being ultimately 

called upon as witnesses.” 

11. We find that bv Regulation III. of 1821, you have empowered tlie 
Magistrates and the subordinate police authorities to compel all persons who 
may be inhabitants of a remote district df the British provinces, or the 
subjects of a foreign state, and may be found travelling within their respective 
jurisdictions without any reasonable object, to return such persons under a 
suitable guard, from station to station^ to tile district or territory from which 
they may appear to have advanced •, and in order to secure the co-operation of 
the Zemindars, heads of villages, Chokeydars, and other village guards, and 

•' to 
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to obtain for the regular police the chiliest intelligence of tlie resort of Judicial I.etu'» 
suspicious persons within Uieir respective villages, you have subjected the to Bengal, 
Zemindars, heads of villages,.* and other vi^agd ptdice officers who may re- “ Ajpnli^. 

pectively neglect or delay to furnish the requisite information, to punishment r 

by fine or imprisonment. Loirer^mcea. 

12. "We have much doubt whether this penal enactment will produce any ofl^ea^. 
effectual co-operation on the pjUi: of the landholders. 

13. We apprehend that tl^e nature of your system of police, and the cha¬ 
racter of your police establishment, was such as to indispose the mure con¬ 
siderable natives to give the ihformation desired. A Zemindar of rank and 
family, or even the head of a village, will not willingly report any transactions 
which may occur within hi8.zemindarry or village to a police Darogah or 
Thannadar, while it is in the power of the police officer (as the intermediate • 
authority between them and the European Magistrate) to issue orders to the 
Zemindars themselves; and when we also advert to the description which has* 
been given by many of our best informed servants, of the general character 
and qualifications of the officers of police, anti particularly to the statement 
contained in the report of Mr. James Stuart, when Judge of Circuit for* the 
division of Benares, dated 5th February 1808, that in the selection pf the 
police Darogahs “ no attention was Jjaid to any local fitness,” it is not sur¬ 
prising that the respectable classes of the community should lm<*c steadily 
manifested an indisposition to co-operate with the police authorities. We 
desire to be informed of the success which has attended this llegalalion, w'hich 
has now been tried for five years. 

( t 

Ik Incur Military letter to your presidency, dated 8th •November 1811, 
we directed you to take into your « early cbnsideratiori the best mode of 
employing a certain number of the native commissioned offidcfs, non- 
commissioned officers, and privafes, in the regular police establishments, 
to be taken either from tlie invalid or pension lists, or such as you might 
think proper to allow to be withdrawn from the regular service,for tlia't 
particular purpose,” and w6 desire to be informed what steps l^ve been 
taken by you for giving effect to those instructions. 

1.5. A few months after the robbeiy above noticed, a boat laden with 
treasure was plundered in the Nuddea district; above 10,000 dollars .ire 
said to have been carried off, and some persons to have been woundecL 
Although this decoity occurred on the Sd of July, at a short distance from 
Calcutta, it was not reported to you by the Superintendent of Police till the 
14th of the month. Nor docs that officer appear to have made any further 
communication to you on the subject, notwithstanding your order that he 
should report fully on the proceedings of the Magistrate, and on Ihe result 
of the measures pursued for the recovery»of the property and the apprehen¬ 
sion of the criminals. 

IC. We think you should have required of the Superintendent an explana¬ 
tion of this apparent neglect of his duty. 


EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER ^om the COURT, of DIRECTORS 
to the. BENGAL GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the ll/A April 1826. 

*datfd "iBth® faking into consideration our instructions for a 

!5 to 105; 4 and 9 ncw arrangement bfthe magistracy of Calcutta, you have 

•tier dated 10th April 1823.— pai'ticularly adverted to the following points; 1st. That 
.tracy of Calcutta. the number of regular stipendiary Magistrates, and the 

®*pense attending the magistracy, should be reduced 2d. 
1 hat no persons should be appointed as fixed stipMuiary Magistrates, but such 
as should bonAjide engage to give up their whole time to the discharge of the 
duties of the office, and should be fully competent to communicate with the na¬ 
tives m the proper languages of the country; and e^ecially that no professional 
gentleman, whose time might be so much occupied in bis avocations in tlu* 
VoL.IV. F • Supreme 
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Supreme Court as to preclude full attention to the duties of the magistracy, 
should be appointed as a stijpendiarjf Magistrate, dd. That the gratuitous 
services of gentlemen of the community should be obtained as Magistrates of 
Calcutta. 

90. The measures you have adopted are these :—'Ist. To limit the number 
bf stipendiary Magistrates. on the fixed establishment to five, of whom three 
are to receive salaries of 1,400 rupees a month each, and two of 1,000 nmees 
each: this arrangement to be eflected gradually, as vacancies occur. 2d. That 
of these Magistrates, one shall be a Barrister of character and eminence in his 
profession j who, without being formally attached to any specific branch of the 
police, shall be prepared to render all the assistance in his power to his col¬ 
leagues when necessary. 3d. That three of the junior civil servants holding 
certain offices in Calcutta shall act as Magistriites; that tliey shall attend at 
the Police-office at least three days in each week, and that they receive such 
addition to their allowances as might make their salaries equal to 1 ,(X)0 rupees 
per mensem. 4th. That several individuals being in the civil or military service 
of the Company, or gentlemen residing at Calcutta, shall be included in the 
commission of the peace. 

91., You have remarked that some of the measures to which you refer, being 
of an experimental nature, may be subject to eventual modification. 

92. These anangements, though not precisely agreeing with those we had 
suggested, correspond in a great degree with our views. We have to remark, 
however, that you have not given any reason for setting aside that part of our 
instructions which required that the Magistrates should be jtersons competent 
to communicate -with .the natives in the languages of the country. We direct 
that you take into consideration, at an early period, the propriety of establishitig 
this rule. 

*• * 

93. We have observed with regret the very small degree of attention that 
has been of late ■ years bestowed by your Government on the afiairs of the 
magistracy of Calcutta. 

94. Persons have been appointed Magistrates who could iu>t have been 
expectcd'to perform the duties of their office efficiently ; particularly Barristers 
in full practice, who, it*was well known, were unable to give attendance at the 
office. OfjC of the Magistrates (Sir William Riimbold) who had avocations 
foreign to the business of the Calcutta PoKce-oflice, was on leave of absence 
four years, during which time he received 500 rupees a month. For this 
gentleman’s substitute a Barrister was appointed : no doubt this example must 
have produced evil consequences. In vain would the Magistrates be expected 
to be attentive to their duties, and to allow no inefficient persons to hold 
offices under them, when the Government themselves were so little discrimina¬ 
tive in their selection of mem for-’the chief places. I'he state of the police 
became repeatedly the subject of p^entments by the Grand .Jury, who com¬ 
plained of'the increased frequency of crimes, of the bad condition of the roads 
and drains, and of the vexations and inconveniencies suffered by complainants 
from the absence of Magistrates. The’Grand Jury, said that the Magistrates 
had not the confidence of the public; and they gave it as their opihibn, that 
as long as the magistracy was composed of genuemen engaged in the active 
exercise of their professions, it could not be expected that a due proportion of 
their time and attention would be devoted to their magisterial duties. 

95. The Magistrates seem to have been long in the habitual neglect of your 
orders. On the 14th July I 8 I 7 , you called on them to furnish certain informa¬ 
tion respecting* their establishment and their receipts and disbursements, but 
they made no reply. On the 13th March 1818 you repeated your order, and 
their answer was not sent till the 3d July 1818. Your orders of the 4th December 
1818, requiring the Magistrates to furnish certain information relating to the 
subject of two presentments of the Grand Jury, were not replied to till the 28th 
April 1819. On the 11th June and 30th July 1819, you called on the Magis¬ 
trates to report on various matters pointed out to their ndtice: no answer 
having been received, the call was repeated on the 5th November. ^ On the 
6th July 1820, the Magistrates acknowledged the receipt of the last-mentioned 
letter, and shortly stated that their reply to the letters of the 11 th June and 

• 30th 
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doth July was in progress; but not any reply had been received up tothe.j^th 
August 18^20. Another call was made on the Ma^strates' on the Septeih< 
her 1821, and on the Sd of November 1821 their answer to the letters of June 
and July 1819 was received. To one of your communicationi^ dated 81st 
December 1819> respecting abuses which were stated by the,Grand Jury to 
prevail among the police officers, we have not found any replv. We must, at 
the same time, do justice to the merits of Mr.Shakespear, the Chief Magistrate, 
to whose activity and 2eal we must mainly ascribe many of the salutary reforms 
which you have at length effected with the several departments of the Calcutta 
police. We entirely approve your censure of an iiidividuai Magistrate, Mr. 
Blaquiere, for his inattention to that part of the correspondence which belonged 
to him. 

96. For many years past the materials for repairing the Calcutta roads were, 
provided by Mr. Blaquiere. Ilis disbursement on that account in one year 
amounted to Kupccs 51,972; and that of the Superintendent of Roads fof 
hackeries, coolies, &c., employed in the application of the materials, amounted 
to Rupees 21,519. The total expense incurred in repairing the roads and drains 
within the limits of Calcutta, including the salary of the Superintendent and 
other overseers, amounted in tlie year to Rupees 1,05,119. 8. 8. These 
charges appear to have been subject to little or no control; nor was the con¬ 
tingent bill of the Assessment department, which at om> period avciaged 
15,000 rupees a month, submitted to any regular audit. * • 

97. We understand that materials for the roads are not now procured from 

Mr. Blaquiere, but that tlicy arc provided by Lieutenant Paton on contract, 
IJeutenant I’aton’s terms being lower than Mr. Bla^uiere’s.. We observe, 
that when Lieutenant Paton procured this contract, he held the office of 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Buildings in the Lower Provinces. We 
see not the sliglitest cause for doubt or suspicion of the conduct of Lieutenant 
Paton; but, as a general rule, we desire that in future, whether the business 
be done by agency or by cdhtract, and whether the terms be high or low, no 
public officer, \\hose duty it may be to superintend the execution or to con¬ 
trol the exj^enditnre of any work, or who is in any way employed as a check 
upon the contractor or agent, may be allowed to furnisli th’e materials on his 
own account. , 

98. We re.nark that, on the 15th November 1821, the MagistAtes applied 
to Government for permission tb charge in their accounts a sum of Ru¬ 
pees 9,293. 5. for the pay of native doctors employed during the prevalence 
of the cholera, at different times in the years.1817, 1818, 1820, and 1821 ; a 
sum of 700 rupees for filling up a tahk in the year 1817; and a sum of 
2,()06 rupees due to Mr. Blcchynden, the Superintendent of the Roack, for work 
done in the year 1806. In regard to the two first items, the Magistrates offered 
no explanation of the delay, and the 'Government sanctioned the charg(> 
without any remark. Mr. Blechyndeu’s claim was, for no reason that appears, 
delayed by the Magistrates to be brought to your notice for fifteen months 
after it had been known to them. We arc of opinion, that as Mr. Blcchynden 
neglected this claim for a long coureo of years, not urging it till he was 
required to account for money which had been advanced to him, he should 
have been made to take upon himself the evil consequences of his omission. 
The Government having originally required an explanation respecting an 
unauthorized work on which the demand was founded, ^and hairing received 
none for above twelve years, nor any excuse for the delay, should not have 
admitted Mr. Blechynden’s claim. After so long a period of time it must 
have become difficult, if not impossible, for them to procure those vouchers 
or that information which were neces^ry for their satisfaction. 

99. Wc regret that the very disreputable state of the Calcutta Magistracy 
should have been su^ered to remain set long unattended to. Our instructions 
of the gth September 1818 reached you on the 5th of March 1819, but you 
did not take them into consideration wl the 25th August 1820; nor did you 
pass any definitive orders on the subjeef till the 17th November l82l: on which 
day the chief part of the documents above referred to, wRh many others of' 
old date, were entered on your Consultations. 
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IW. We entirely concur with you in opinion 99 to the expediency of 
abolishing the office of Clerk of the Market; a department in which great 
alruses must> no doubt, have been practised. Wte Are happy to perceive that 
tlie subject of the receipts and disbursemepts of, the magistracy have engaged 
your attention, and we approve generally of your orders of the 17th Novem¬ 
ber 1821. 


101. In replying to this dispatch, you will make a {articular report of the 
progress of the new system, and the way in which, idler four or six years’ 
experience, it appears to operate. 


Judicial Letter 
from Bengal, 
'Jf July 1823. 


Lower 

and Western 
J’rovinoes. 

• 

Civil 

Establiihmenl,, 


JUDICIAL LETTER from the BENGAL GOVEUiJMENT to the 

COURT qf DIRECTORS, 

Dated the 3d July 1823. 

Honourable Sirs: 

1.. We have the honour to transmit to your Honourable Court, as separate 
numbers in the packet, the accompanying minutes by the Governor-General 
and Mr. Harington, which have been recorded on our proceedings of the 
10th, ultimo. 

2. The measures proposed by the Governor-General having been approved 
by the Board,' will be immediately carried into effect. 

3. They are directed to the object of separating the oflSce of Magistrate 
from tliat of the Civil Judgc,’^in some of the districts in the Lower Provinces, 
in which that measure appeared chiefly desirable, either from the heavy arrear 
of civil business or from other considerations. 

t 1 

4*. The grounds bf the several measures adopted for that purpose are so 
fully explained in the Governor-General’s minutci as to render it unnepessary 
to recapitulate the details of the arrangement in this place ; but we trust that 
the motives by which we have been influenced on this occasion will be approved 
by your Honourable Court. * 

5. We think it necessary, however, earnestly to solicit the attention of 
your Hbnohrable Court to the present state of the civil service, as ^described 
in the minutes of the Governor-General and Mr. Harington ; and to request 
that your Honourable Court will take into your early consideration the expe¬ 
diency of making such addition to the number of your civil servants ou 
the Bengal establishment, as may tend to remove or diminish the difliculty 
and embarrassment which we now experience, in providing for the efficient 
administration of the civil affairs of this presidency. 

^ We have, &c. 

fsigned) J. ADAM, 

Fort William, JOHN FENDALL, 

3d July i823. J. H. HARINGTON. 


MINUTE o/me TEMPORARY GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

(J. ADAM, Esq.), 

Dated the ISlA June 1823. 

. Governor- 1. In considering the measures best calculated for facilitating tne ad- 
Geneml's ministration of civil and criminal justice in the territories subordinate to this 

12 J**""i 82 S presidency, the importance of augmenting the number of European func- 

■ tionarics employed In the Judicial department has been always felt and acknow- 
ledgedi The necessity of a rigid adherence to economy, however, has hitherto 
prevented the'Government from having recourse to that 'most liobvious means 
of improving the efficiency of the Judicial administration to the extent which 
was desirable. 


2 . Since 
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3. Since the j'car 1810 the number Judges in the higher courts has been 
increased} four zillah courts have been newly formed or,re-establishedl,; .a 
Superihfendent of Police has. been appointed in the Western Provinces; the 
new office of Superintendent and Remembrancer of Law Suits has been esta* 
blished, and several joint magistracies have been created. 

3. Other joint magistracies have, during the same period, been dispensed 
with, and the offices of Assistant Judge and of Register to the Provincial 
Courts have been abolished. 

4. The total number of Judicial situations is not materially greater now 

than in 1810, while in point of fact the European functionaries actually em¬ 
ployed in the administration of justice in tlie districts iChider this presidency is 
less than it was at the period adverted to. The annexed Statement No.'l,> 
furnished from the Civil Auditor’s office, shews the number of European 
officers who stood appointed to situations in the Judicial department in jthe 
years 1810, 1816, and 1823, respectively; and it will be observed, that, 
at the present time the number of officers so appointed is less by ten than the 
number appointed in the year 1810.. ' 

5. In the orders recently passed on the report of the Sudder Dewanny 

Adawliit relative to the state of civil business in the several courts of justice, 
we have had occasion to notice the very serious inconvenience expcHenced 
from the impossibility of providing Registers in many districts, where the 
pressure of business rendered* the service? of officers of tha£ class highly 
important.. • 

6. - Although the powers, of the Moonsiffs in the cognizance of civil suits - 
have been recently extended, and provision has been made for ‘the exercise of 
more respdrisible functions by the Sudder Aumeens, still there are numerous 
duties in the Judicial department, the execution of which cannot with pro-, 
priety be transferred to the native Officers, and which, thcrelbre, if there isjio 

Register or Assistant, must Revolve exclusively on the Judge and Magistrate. 

• 

7. The details with which the latter officer, is in such cases burthened, pre¬ 
clude him from performing any portion of his business with due care and 
deliberation"; he cannot attend projierly to one department witljOut ijeglecting 
another, and he is unable to superintend the conduct of the subordinate 
officers with that vigilance which is essential to the prevention of 

8. Under these circumstances, and with reference to the present flourishing 

state of’ our finances, J should be disposed to augment very considerably the 
number of European functionaries employed in the Judicial Department, if 
the stiite of the service and the urgent demands of other branches of " the ad¬ 
ministration would admit of it. * 

>■ % 

9. We have now before us an application from the Board of Revenue in the 
Western Provinces, urging that eleven additional, officers be supplied for the 
service of the Revenue department in those provinces, as a measure essentially 
necessary for the due formation of the settlements in the division under their 
superintendence; and though we are sensible of the advantage which would 
result from the adoption of the Board’s suggestion, we have not the means of 
complying with it to the extent desu^edt except by ^ withdrawing some of tlie 
officers now employed in the Judicial department, and whose services can ill be 
spared from the duties on which they are engaged. 

10. The same difficulty has been experienced in furnishing to Mr. Malony, 
the Agent at Saugor and the territories on • the Nerbudda, the aid of cove¬ 
nanted civil officers; and we have in consequence found it necessary to supply 

the 

• (N,o. 1.) 
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the recent vacancies which have occurred, by the appointment of military^ 
instead of civil officers, to be Assistants to the Commissioner. 

, 11. It appears from the accompanying Statement, No. %* that the number 
of civil servants attached to this presidency, after deducting those absent at 
sea on account of their health, is actually less now than it was in the year 
1811 ; our territorial acquisitions and extended political relations consequent 
upon the war with the Pindarries and with Nepaul have, in the interim, in- 
volvetl the establishment of new offices, and have j>roportionately augmented 
the demand for the services of civil functionaries. 

li<J. The arrangements which_ have been so beneficialiy carried into eflect 
during the same period, for securing a more efficient, control over every 
department of the llevenue administration, have likewise been attended with 
a similar result; and the serious difficulties to which we are now so constantly 
exposed in providing officers to fill important situations, both in the Revenue 
and Judicial departments, seem to me to impose upon the Government the 
duty of earnestly soliciting the attention of the Honourable the Court of 
Directors to the actual state of the service, and of pointing out the necessity 
whi^h exists for a very considerable augmentation of the' number of civil 
servants on this establishment. 


13. ‘The more immediate object, however, of the present communication, 
is to bring under the consideration of the Board the importupce of adopting 

, such partial arrangements as our inadequate^ establishment w ill admit, for 
facilitating the administration of civil and criminal justice in some of the 
' districts of the Lower Provinces: in which, whether from the heavy arrear 
of civil suits, or the defective state of the police, or the pressure of criminal 
and miscellaneous busi'ness, or from the joint operation of those causes, some 
further assistance seems indispensably necessary. 

14. From the annexed statements, and from the remarks which I have 
already offered in regard to the state of the civil service generally, it is obvious 
that the wants of the Judicial department cannot be supplied by withdrawing 
from the other departments individuals now employed in them. I am of 
opinion, iiowevcr, tliat a partial relief might be obtained by traitsferring the 
duties of'Some sfliiations, hitherto held by covenanted civil officers, to indivi¬ 
duals not in the service, and that the officers above alluded to might be employed 

‘ in 

* (No. 2.) 

Statkmknt, shewing iltc total Number of Civil Servantx on the Bengal I'lslablishnient in each Year, 
from \st Mill/ 1811 to 1st May 1823 ; the Number of Servants absent at Sea Jhr their Health ; 
the Number of IVriters who arriveel in each Year ; ami the Number of Deaths ami Resignations 
in the Civil Service m each Year. 


Y E 

A R s. 

Niiinbrr of 
Civil Scrvnnts 
on the 
Bengal 

T)ciliict the Number of 
Civil Servants 
.atbsent at Sea for Health. 

_ ^ 
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j WriU‘r& 

1 who urnved in 
j Bengal 

j during the lasf 

1 Twelve Mouths, 

I 

1 Numitcr of Doatlis 

1 and UeaigiintioiiK during liii 
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IstMay 1811.. 
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9 

I 366 

__ 

1 9 

11 

— 

1812. . 

3(i8 

0 

362 

20 

8 

18 

— 

1813. . 

382 

8 

374 

1 22 

8 

10 

— 

1814.. 

.381 

10 

371 

1 27 

8 

15 

— 

1816. . 

390 

9 

.381 

29 

6 

13 

— 

181G.. 

387 

IS 

374 

17 

1 

12 ■ 

— 

1817.. 

396 

16 

380 

1 25 

4 

19 

— 

1818.. 

400 

10 

390 

i 24 

14 

6^ 

— 

1819,. 

394 

9 

385 

15 

8 

12* 

— 

1820.. 

387 

17 

370 

17 

14 

14 

— 

1821.. 

384 

22 

362 

; 19 

12 

17 

— 

1822.. ■ 

1 

375 


‘ 354 

' 18 

13 

15 

— _ 

1823.. ! 

370 

15 ; 

1 

355 

17 

10 

18 

Total.... ! 

( 
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1 
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« 

116 
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383 ! 

) 

. 12 

kl. 

21 

" ——— 

9 
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ia the administration of justice in the districts where such aid is* most essen- 
tialiy requisite. 

15, The offices to which I allude are the following:— 

1st. Deputy Register of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and Nizamut 
Adawhit, and Translator of the Regulations. 

2d. Assistant to the Superintendent of Police, Lower Provinces. 

dd. Ditto to the Secretary in the Judicial department. 

4th. Ditto to the Secretary in the Territorial department. 

16. The duty of translating the Regulations might be transferred without 
inconvenience to the Professors of the Persian ancl Bengalee languages in^the 
College of Fort-William, or to other individuals skilled in those languages, 
with a suitable remuneration for their labour. I am disposed to think that, 
this is a plan which it would be expedient to adopt on its own merits, inde¬ 
pendently of the other considerations which have led me to propose it. It 
may be presumed that, generally, the Professors of the College must be better 
qualitied to perform the work with accuracy, and without reliance on native 
assistance, than the comparatively young scholars, who roust, in the ordinary 
course of the service, fill the post of Deputy Register. The former are less 
liable to frequent change than the latter, by whicli means a greater degree of 
uniformity in the language and style of the translations will be secured, an 
object which I conceive to be. of considerable importance, knd the want of 
which has, I believe, been regarded as a defect in the translated gode. 

17* In lieu of the civil servants now attached as Assistants to the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police in the Lower Provinces, and to the Secretaries in the Terri¬ 
torial and .ludicial departments, I would propose that the latter office! s be 
respectively authorized to employ as their private assistant any person not in 
the service of the Honourable Cmnpany, whom, from his talents, education, 

and character, they may consider properly qualified to assist them. 

• 

18. With respect to the Secretaries* offices, the duties assigned to persons 
holding the appointment of Assistant* are not such, generally speaking, as to 
prepare the individual for the higher or more active functions of the service; 
and there is no advantage derived to Government from the labours of cove¬ 
nanted servants, in the offices in question, to compenfete for the loss of their 
services in the mofussil. This is not the case to the same extent with regard 
to the office of Assistant to the Superintendent of Police; but on a comparison 
of the utility of his services in that station, with that of the office to which 1 
propose that he should be transferred, there can be no room to question the 
expediency of the measure. 
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19. I am aware that the orders of the Honourable the Court of Directors 
are opposed to the further employment of uncovenanted servants; but those 
orders were issued under a view of circumstances very difierent from that 
exhibited in the statement, now laid before the Board, and the imperious neces¬ 
sity of the case must justify our deviation from the letter of the orders, at 
least to the extent proposed, while the present state of things continues to 
exist. 

20. The situation of the uncovenanted Assistants will be a confidential one, 
and the Superintendent and Secretaries must be held responsible for the djic 
performance of any duties which may be entrusted by them to such Assistants. 
To enable them to engage really useful and qualified Assistants, I am of opinion 
than an allowance of 500 rupees per mensem should be granted to the latter. 

21. The Board are aware that the Assistants to the Superintendent of Police 
and to the Secretaries* in the Judicial and Territorial departments are also 
Magistrates of the town of Calcutta, and it will be necessary, if the proposed 
arrangement is carried into effect, to supply their places at the Police office by 
the appointment of at least one additional Magistrate not being a covenanted 
servant. 

22. The abolition of the offices above specified would place at our disposal 
the following gentlemen : Mr. D. C. Smyth, Mr. Morris, Mr. McFarlanc, and 

Mr. 
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Mr.Sbav ; and I propose ttiai those gentlemen be employed as Magistrates of 
the uiidermentioned^districts. 

» ^ . Hooj;hly....v.*.....Mr, Smyth. 

Jeinore ....Mr. Mortis. 

Niuddea ......^.......Mr. McFarlane. 

Purneah......Mr. Shaw, 

23. Tile very heiavy arrears of civil business depending before the Judges 
and liegistecs of those districts/ according to the latest statements received by 
Government, are shewn in the margin.* In. ail,of them the criminal duties 
are laborious, and tlie manageroanC/of Bie police demands vigilant and active- 
suj^riniendence. By relieving the Judges from alt duties connected with, the 
Oihce of Magistrate, those officers will give their undivided attention to the 
civil court, and will be enabled to reduce the depending arrear qf business, 
and to superintend with efficiency the lower courts. 

24. The Magistrate will in like manner have it in his power to devote Ins 
whole time to the ndahagement of the police and to the duties of the fouzdarry 
department. He will not be precludeil from occasionally proceeding in person 
to those parts of the district which may appear to require his particular atten* 
tion, either from the local prevalence of heinous crimes, the misconduct of 
the police officers, or from other causes. 1 would propose that the monthly 
salary of the /separate Magistrates be hxed at 1,GOO rupees per mensem, in* 
eluding charges for travelling or for other extra expenses incurred by tliem on 
occasions of iTisiting the interior of their districts. 


25. There are several other districts, both in the Lower and Western 
Provinces, into which* I am desirous of seeing the same system introduced ; 
but in the present state of the service, 1 can suggest its further extension to 
one district only^ TirhooLt The circumstances which have compelled Mr. 
Moore to relinquish the office of Acting Judge and Magistrate of Syihet, and 
to apply to be removed to some district beyond the limits of Bengal, are stated 
in his letter of the 3d April last; and while they justly entitle him' to the 
indulgent consideration of Government,' they place at our disposal an officer, 
peculiarly quuliHe>.l by his experience and abilities for the office of Magistratd^ 

of Tirhoot, to' wiiich situation I propose that he should be appointed. 

* ’ # 

2G. In censidering the means of facilitating the administration of justice, I 
have not tailed to advert to the question, how far it might be practicable to 
relieve the Judges of any of those di^ncts in which the Jddicial business is 
particularly heavy, by transferring the functions of Magistrate to the Collectors, 


27. W'liether the«generu1 introduction of the system, even if it were prac¬ 

ticable, would be desirable, is a question wiiich I do not propose to discuss on 
the present occasion ; but I see no reason why the experiment should not'be 
tried in any particular district, in which the Collector may not only be well 
qualified for the task, but may sufficient leisure to execute it without 

interfering wiUi his duties in the Revenue department, and when, at the 
same time, the business devolving upon the Judge and the Magistrate is 
particularly laborious. 

28. The duties of the Collectors in*the Western Provinces, in Benares, and • 
in Beiiar, appear to me much too laborious to admit of those officers being 
employed as Magistrates also. The same obstacle occurs in many of the Ben¬ 
gal districts: in others, the qualifications or state of health or the Collectors' 
do not encourage, the attempt. After a careful consideration, I am prepared 
at present to suggest the following arrangements only. 

Ist. 


* Depending before the Judge and Register 

on the 1st February 1883 :— 




Hfgular. 

Summary. 

Total. 


Hooghly . 

. 1,469 

.... 729 . 

. 2,198 


JesBore. 

. 1,140 

.... 2,895 . 

. 4,035 


Nuddeah. 

. 931 .. 

.... 3,416 ..... 

. 4,347 


purneah . 

. 1,120 .. 

.... 547 . 

. 1,667 


f Depending before the Judge iipd Register of Tirhoot 

on the 1st Febraatj^ 1823 :— 

, 


Regular. 

• Summary. 

TotaU 


Suits....'. 

. 8,748 .. 

.... 420 . 

. 3,168 
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Iftt: That the duties of Magistrate in the district of Rungpore be placed 
in th^ hands of Mr. Nisbet, the Collector. 

Sd. That Mr. N. Sinitli, the Collector of Ramghur» be vested with the 
powers, and be directed to exercise all the functions of Magistrate in 
that district. 

3d. That the functions of Collector and of Magistrate in the Jungle 
mehals be ve^d in .Ure hands of one officer. 

29. The arreara^'of dvil business depending before the Judge and Register 
of Rungpore are noted in the margin.* The state of Uie police has for some 
time past been far from efficient: Mr. Nisbet is understood to be well qualified 
to discharge the functions of Magistrate with effect, and his duties as Coi* 
lector are not heavy. 

SO. The duties of Judge, Magistrate, and Collector of Ramghur have, for a 
considerable period, devolved almost exclusively upon one officer. 


Governor' 

General’s 

Minute, 

12 June 1823. 


Lower 
and Western 
IVonnccs. 


rivil 

E^ablishment. 


31. The arrears of civil business, though less heavy than in some other 

districts, are still very considerable.t The police requires vigilant superin¬ 
tendence, involving frequent personal visits and local inquiries on the part of 
the Magistrate. * j 

32. Mr. N. Smith, the Collector of this district, is already Joint Magis¬ 
trate in the extensive tract of country called Chota Nagpore | and 1 am of 
opinion, that essential benefit may be expected from placing in •his hands the 
general charge of the police, and the execution of the functions of. Ma¬ 
gistrate. 

S3. The Register of the Jungle mehals has hitherto conducted the Revenue 
business of the district, as Assistant to the Collector of Burdwan. 1 think it 
would be desirable to place the RhVenue administration of the jungle mehals 
on the same footing as at IjLamghur, and to invest the Collector with the 
powers*of Magistiate. 

, 34/ The arrears of civil business have rapidly accumulated of late years,f 
chiefly in consequence of the Revenue and Judicial duties having fi{;cquently, 
and for considerable periods, devolved upon one individual. 

35. The reasons which render it desirable that the Magistrate of Ramghur 
should frequently visit in person the interior of his district, operate with equal 
force in the Jungle mehals. * 


3G. Many of the estates are very large, and situated at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the Sudder station. The Zemindars are getieraliy vested with 
police powers in their respective estates. The feuds between nei^^hbouring 
proprietors, and between the latter and their subordinate Jageerdars, frequently 
involve desperate affrays and inroads, which can be best prevented and settled 
by local inquiries; and the vesting in one individual the united powers of Col¬ 
lector and Magistrate would greatly facilitate such adjustments. The gentle¬ 
man at present officiating as Register and Assistant Collector at Bancoora, is 
too young to be entrusted with the proposed powers of Collector and Magis¬ 
trate ; and the arrangement, if approved of by the Board, may for the present 


be suspended. 

37. The 

*• Regular suiU... 920 

Summary ditto... 1,725 


Total.2,^645 


f Regular suits. 525 

Summary ditto. 878 

• lira ■■ I I 

Total . LW* 


$ Regular suits... 1,203 

l^umnii^ ditto. 1,065 

Total. 2,268 


VoL. IV. 


H 
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37 . The expense attending the several arratijroments above suggested would 
be confined to the salaries of the European olbers, as it would not, I appre¬ 
hend, be necessary to augment (or, at sm events, in a very trifling degree) the 
present establishments ofnative ofiScers. The following rough stfitements will 
shew the probable additional expense to be incurred:— 

Separate Magistrates at Kishenagur, Jessore, Hooghly, Tlrhoot^ 

and Pumeah, at 1,600 rupees... Rupees 8,000 

Extra allowance to the Collector of Rungpore.. 500 

Salary to be granted the Collectors and Magistrates^of Ramghur 

and the Jungle mehals, at 1,600 rupees... 3,200 


Rupees 11,700 


Deduct 

Salary of Deputy Register of the Sudder Dewann^ Adawlut and 

Nizamut Adawlut, and Translator of Regulations... Rupees 1,300 

Salary of the Assistants to the Superintendent of Police and 
the Secretaries in the Territorial and Judicial departments, 
(including the extra allowance as Magistrates of Calcutta, at 
1,000 rupees . 3,000 

Present allowance of Collector and Joint Magistrate of Ramghur... 1,500 

Present Register and Assistant Collector of Jungle mehals . 900 


• Rupees 6,700 

Deduct from. Rupees 11,700 

The sum of...:. 6,700 

Nett expense ..*. 5^000 

To this must be added:— 

Salary 9f threo'iincovenanted Assistants to the Secretaries in thte 
Judicial and Territorial departments, and Superintendent of 
Polij'e, at 500 rupees. 1,500 

Allowance to the Persian and Bengalee translators, for translating 

the Regulations, say.a... 800 

Salary of an additional Magistrate in Calcutta. 900 

r Total additional expense. Rupees 8,200 


38. No deduction is made on account of the salary of one of the Registers 
at Tirhoot, whose services may nesw be conveniently employed in another 
district. 

39. If the present measures should operate so as to reduce very materially 
the arrears depending before the Judges of the several districts above specified, 
and to improve the efiiciency of the police, the functions of Judge and 
Magistrate may again be united in the same hands, and an arrangement similar 
to that now proposed be introduced into other districts which ipay chiefly 
require such relief. 

40. I am not aware that any new legislative enactments will be necessaiy on 
this occasion. • 

(Signed) J. ADAlft. , 


MINUTE 
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MINUTE ijfi. H. HARINGTON, Esq. 

Dated the IBthJutte 1823. 

1. The defective state of our civil service, with respect to the inadequate Mr.Hmogton’g 
number of covenanted servants of'the Company for the execution of ^e 

public duties appertaining to the internal administration of the dountry, espe* , * 

cially in the Revenue and Judicial departments, is indeed a'most serious evil; 
and 1 fully concur in the Govemor-General’s suggestion, that we should andWratem 

earnestly solicit the attention of the Honourable Court of Directors to the Provinces, 

actual state of the service in this respect, as urgently requiring a very consi- ■— 

derable augmentation of the number of civil servants on' lliis establishment, EuaUUhment. 

as soon as circumstances may admit of it 

2. In a memorandum from the Chief Secretary, dated the 1st Januaiy 
1821, and recorded in the Judicial department (with drafts of Regulations ^ 

11, 111, and IV, of 1821) on the 19th of that month, it was stated that*. 

the administration of civil and criminal justice, and the management of the 
police, within the provinces into which our code of Regulations has been 
** actually introduced, would require, under the full operation of the systqm 
« now in force, the employment of one hundred and ninety-one covenanted 
“ civil servants, according to the following statement: 

“ Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, four Judges. ' * 

“ A Register, Deputy Register, and Tran^ator of the Emulations. 

A Reporter of civil and criminal cases, and three otlier Assistants, 

“ six...'Total 10 

• • 

“ Six Courts of Appeal and Circuit, each consisting of four Judges 

and a Register..... SO 

“ Eorty-six Zillah and City Courts,* including each one Judge an^ 

“ Magistrate, a Re^stcr, and an Assistant ......138 

“ Eight joint Magistrates . 8 

" Two Superintendents of Police and two Assistants . 4 

“ Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs..« l' 

'* 191 


3. Since the date of the above statement a fifth Judge has been added to 
the courts of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, and the number of 
joint Magistrates is increased to twelve;* but, on the other hand, the Regis^ 
ters to the six provincial courts have been discontinued. The total number, 
therefore, may still be assumed, as before, at about one hundred and ninety- 
one ; and including some additional Magistrates, whom it would be desirable 
to appoint, if we had the means of doing so, as well to relieve the Zillah civil 
courts as for the improvement of the police and moi'efeady administration 
of criminal justice, the complement of European Judicial officers required for 
this presidency, may be fairly computed, on the results of actual experience, 
to be not less than two hundred. 

4. But of this number it appears from the Statement No. 1, accompanying 
the Governor-General's minute, that 11*7 only are 4t present employed in the 
Judicial department, and of these six are absent at sea for the recovery of 
health. 


• 5, The Go\'ernor-General has further noticed the want of civjl servants to 
supply an augmentation to the establishment of revenue officers, which is 
urgently called for in the Western Provinces; as well as the necessi^ which 
now exists for our employing military instead of civil servants in the Political 
department. ” 


* Azeemgbur, 
Balasor^ 
Buagundee, 
Buggoorah, 


Boocundshehur, 

Deyra Doon, 

Futehpoor an4 Cawnporc, 


Khoorclah, 

Malda, 

Mongliir, 


• 6; It 

1 1 

Moradabad, D. 

Nuggeenab, 

Sh^ebanpore. 
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6. It therefore appears advisable that a separate letter should be immediately; 
addressed to the Honourable Court on this subject ; ■ and thatt with re^rence 
^ td'the facts adveited to, as well as tp the-average number of annual deaths 
and'^resignations in the civil service, as specified in the Statement No. .3, 
accompanying the Governor-General’s minute, the Court of Directors should 
be requested to adopt, as soon as practicable, the necessary measures for sup¬ 
plying the actual deficiency in the civil service of this establishment, which 
should consist of at least 450 civil servants, as well as for keeping up a full 
complement to that extent in future. 

7* In computing the aggregate number of civil servants required for the 
vajcious duties of the public service under this Presidency at 450, I have 
referred to the actual number as stated in the accompaniment to the Gover¬ 
nor-General’s minute. No. 2, viz. S70 j and to the deficiency above mentioned 
in the Judicial department alone, viz. sixty-three,t making together 433, which 
leaves seventeen only to supply, deficiencies in the Revenue and Political 
department. 

8, The several arrangements proposed by the Governor-General for the 
immediate relief of some of the civil courts, and for facilitating the administra¬ 
tion qf criminal justice, and improving police in particular districts, appear 
to me judicious.and expedient, under circumstances, and have therefore my 
entire concur/ence. 

0. The most important of those arrangements, viz. tliat of appointing dis¬ 
trict Magistrates in five zillahs, where the combined duties of Judge and 
Magistrate have been found more than qpuld be performed by the same 
officer, and where consequently the business of the Civil Court has fallen 
much in arrear, corresponds with the sentiments 1 have already expressed as 
applicable to such cases of emergency, in paragraphs lt)8 and lt)9 of the 
report of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizaihut Adawlut, dated 9th March 1818, 
on the amendments of our existing Judicial system and Police discussed in a 
general letter from the Honourable Court of Directors, under date the 9th of 
November 1814. 

10. Paragraphs 1(>4 to IO7 of the same report contain also ,my declared 
sentiments with those of the other Judges of tlie Courts of Sudder Dewanny 
and Nizaiput Adawlut,* on the general question of transferring the charge of 
the police and execution of the duties of Magistrate to the Collectors under 
this Presidency. 

11. But whilst the Governor-General’s remarks on the present impractica¬ 
bility of uniting the offices of Collector and Magistrate in the Western Pro¬ 
vinces, i,n Benares and Bchar, and in’many of the Bengal districts, confirm 
the opinion given by the courts abovementioned on the inexpediency of any 
general arrangement of this nature in the present state of the country, I fully 
agree with him that there is no reason' «* why the experiment should not be 
** tried in. any particular district itf which the Collector may not only be well 
“ qualified for the task, but may have sufficient leisure to execute it without 
** interfering with his duties in the Revenue department; and where, at the 

same time, the business devolving upon the Judge and Magistrate is par- 
** ticularly laborious.” I therefore entirely concur iu the proposed adoption 
of this experimental measure in the districts of Rungpore, Ramghur, and the 
Jungle mehals. 

12. 1 will only add, that the proposed appointment of an additional Magis¬ 
trate for the town of Calcutta, instead of the three Assistants in the civil 
service, who are to be employed elsewhere, appears to be indispensably neces¬ 
sary i and that I doubt not the Honourable Court of Directors will admit the 

sufficiency 

f Deaths, ninei mignations, thirteen. Or,i.tr the average be token from the lost six years, the 
number of deaths must be stated at twelve, making, with uiirte^ resignations, twenty-five vacan¬ 


cies tQ be supplied annually. 

;t Complement as stated ........^0 

Now employed in Judicial department *.... 137 


63 . 
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sufficieney of the reason assigned for a tempprery unavoidable deviation from Mr.Harington'x 
their general instructions,relative to the employment of uncovenantell servants, 

in the three subordiaate offices #hieh are specified in the Governor-Generafs __ 

minute. ’ * Lwer 

18th June I8SS. (Signed) J. HARINGTON. and Weatem 

> *. / . • Province*. 

CiyU 

EttaMishment. 

JUDICIAL LE’tTER,/?-om McjCOURT <?/• DIRECTORS to the BENG'Al. 

GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the 23d July 1824. 

1. Oua last despatch Itom this department was dated the SHtli April last. . Judicial Letter 

2 . We now reply to that part of your letter of the 5d July 1828, which relates as jSy”f824. 
to the present state of the Bengal Civil Establishment. 

3. You inform us that you experience difficulty and embarrassment in pro¬ 
viding for the efficient administration of the civil affairs of your Pr,e8idency, 
and you request us to take into* our early consideration the expediency of 
adding to the number of civil servants on the establishment. * i 

• ■ 0 

4. From the minutes of Mr. Adam and Mr. Harington, to. which you have 
particularly drawn our attention, we learri tiiat military officers, instead, of 
covenanted civil servants, have been appointed Assistants to the Commissioner 
in Saugor; that you have resolved to nominate uncovenanted Europeans to 
several offices held hitherto by (Svil servants of the Cpmpanyr and’that you 
require of us, to meet the actual demands of the service, no lewer tlian eighty 
writers. 

5. Nearly twelve years have now’elapsed since an application was made to 

us by the Governor-Gene^l in Council for an additional supply of sixty 
writers*;^ and the application was accompanied witli a remark, that “if the 
“ solicited relief was proposed to be met by the usual course adopted in the 
** supply from Hertford College, it could not answer the exigency.** In 
reply to that application, we acquainted the Government t tliat thotigh more 
than the usual number of students had been taken from the College in the 
seasons 18],2-18 and 1818-14, for the purpose of beiqg, sent as* writers to 
Bengal^ we had, nevertheless, been induced to Send ont five gentlemen who 
had not passed through the College, but who, after an examination by the 
principal, had been certified by him to be very satisfactorily qualified for the 
appointroentf^ besides transferring tWo others from the military to the civil 
establishment We at the same time expressed a hope that those appoint¬ 
ments, although in the whole failing short of what had been required, would 
obviate the apprehended inconvenience of not appointing the full additional 
number which Hbd been applied for, adding the following important intima¬ 
tion ; ** By the 46th clause of the Act of the 5Sd George 111; cap. 155, 

you will observe that no writers can be appointed for India from and after 
“ the 10th April 1814, who have not beep four terms in the East-India Cul- 
“ lege, consequently no appointment caniake place in future, but ii^ strict 

conformity with the directions contained in the said Act.** The only 
notice taken of these paragraphs by the Government was,t that they required 
no reply, leaving us to infer that no inconvenience was app'rebended fiom only 
a limited compliance with its requisition!^ 

6. The provisions of the Act of 1813 ought to have impressed our Govern¬ 
ment with the importance giving the earliest possible infbrmntion of any 
existing or apprehended deficiency in the number of our civil servants, and 
had we received timely notice that unless a grelter than the ordinary supply 
were furnished there would be a necessity for galling in the aid of military 
ojfficers and uncovenanted^ Europeans,' we should have had an opportunity of 

deterfnining 

* Letter Q-om Bengal in the Public Department, (Uited 18th Decemlmr 1812. 

t Public despatch to Bengal, dati^ 16th February 1814, 

t Letterfrom Bengal in the Public Department, dated 29th Noremb^ 1814, par. 15. 

VoL. IV. . ‘ I • 
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determining whether these expediisnts were allowable, or whether some other 
arrangement might not be devised to meet the exigency. 

’ 7* It cannot fairly be alleged that an additional demand for writers to any 
considerable extent, and much less to the extent specified, has arisen out of 
the events of the late wars, becadse the accession of territo^ to your Presidency 
consequent on those wars has nqt been very considerable, and at any rate the 
increased demand (if any) likely to be occasioned by such accession might have 
been foreseen six;years ago. . ’ 


8. In requiring now an immediate supply of eighty writers, you have 
required of us. that which, under ^ Act of the 53d Geo. HI, cap. 1.55, it is 
impossible for us to perform; still we shall use every endeavour to comply with 
your application to foe full extent of foe means we possess under the existing 
law, and;we hope to be able to add considerably to your usual annual supply. 


9. But whatever may be the urgency for increasing your European civil 

establishment, and to whatever extent it may be foupd' necessary to carry that 
increase, we cannot let the present opportunity pass without again inculcating 
that .which we have endeavoured to impress upon you on various occasions in 
the course of the last ten years, namely, the advantage and necessity of- a 
more e,xtcnsiwe employment of native agency in the Jiidicial department of 
the service. The* Regulations passed by you with- this object in the beginning 
of 1821 have our cordial approbation, and we were greatly pleased with the 
valuable memorandum winch was then submitted to you by your Chief 
Secretary, Mr. Bayley, explanatory of the policy which had influenced the 
framing of those Regulations. But though, under the provisions then made, 
the powers of Moonsifls and Sudder Aumeens were increased, and their number 
m^ be increased indefinitely, we appreheihd, from the large arrear of un- 
delHded causes stated in Mr., Adam's Minute to be depending, in some of the 
Zillah courts, that bofo the number and pbwers of those functionaries are still 
inadequate. ^ 

10. We are satisfied that, to secure a prompt administration of justice to 

the natives of India in civil cases, native functionaries must be multiplied, so 
as to enable them.-to dispose, in the first institnee, of all suits of foat descrip¬ 
tion } and as appears to us, without regard to the amount at stake, their 
decisions being of course liable to revision under appeal, where this check may 
be deemed indispensable, and what perhaps is * of no less Importance, their 
general conduct being subject to a constant and vigilant supervision»on the 
part of the European functionaries in the districts where they are stationed. 
It should be the duty of the latter not only to hear appeals, but to inquire into, 
and to report to Government periodically on the efficiency of^.foe native agents 
employed •more immediately under their eye, and the degree of estimation in 
which they are held by the community, whilst it should equally be the care of 
Government to reward the deserving, and to testify in tite most marked 
manner its displeasure against pers4tis of an opposite character. a 


11. The policy of restricting, as is done by the existing Regulations, the 

powers of the native Judicial functionaries-to hear and decide on causes where 
the interest at stake is of a limited value, appears to us to be questionable; 
for this rea.son, that a suit of 500 rupees may lie more difficult to decide, and 
with reference to the circumstances of the litigant parties, of more importance 
than a suit involving ten tiines the amount. We are doubtful, too, whether 
corruption is not more likely to occur ki small causes than in those which from 
their magnitude attract more general attention, and the progress and isfoe of 
which are more narrowly watched. * a 

— ^ ' ' ' 

12. The adjudication of appealed civil suits, the general supervision of the 

native Judicial agents, the sujmrintendance of the police, and the administration 
of the higher departments of criminal justice, with the settlement and col-. 
lection of the revenue, will afford ample occupation to those of our covenanted 
European servants who devote themselves to foe internal administration of foe 
country. By aiming at more than we can accomplish, we endanger the attain¬ 
ment of that which is wifoin our reach; and it is justly ‘observed.in foe 
memorandum of Mr. Bayley already alluded to, that, in, consequence of 
** minute details, and the most laborious, and even inferior duties, being 

imposed 
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iinpose4 on our European Judicial servants, there is a want of active 
controf over the conduct of. the nativp officers, withopt which the latter, 
canpot be safely trusted in mattei^ of importance. Hence, also, that accu- . 
mutation of arrears, and those emharrasiSments of other descriptions, which 
have counteracted the increasing endeavours of the most able men, to infuse 
into the executive branch of the Judicial administration an adequate degree 
of general and permanent efficiency.’* 


Judicial. j^cUn 
to Bengal, 
23 July 1824. 


Lower 
and Western 
Provinces. 


13. It has frequently been, objected to the employment of the natives of F>daUishmc»i 
India in Judicial offices, that they cannot be’safely trusted with the adminis¬ 
tration pf justice. - To this abjection it mighl|perhai|s be a sufficient answer to 
say that they are already so trusted. BuTour principal reason for noticing 
the objection is, that we may impart to you our decided conviction that, whetf 
we place the natives of India in situations of trust and confidence, we are ^ 
bound, under every consideration of justice and policy, to grant them adequate 
allowances. We have no right to calculate orr their resisting temptations, to . 
which the generality of mankind, in the same circuihslaUtes, would yield : 
but, if we shew a disposition to confide in them, and liberally to reward meri¬ 
torious service, and to hold out promotion to such as may distinguish them- 
selves by integrity and ability, we do not despair of hnproying their characters, 
both morally and intellectually, and of rendering them the iniltruments of 
much good. It will be gaining a most iifiporfant point, if we can substitute a 
well-regulated and responsible agency for tliat unauthorized* and pernicious 
influence which there is reason to fear that the native officers of the Adawluts 


are in the habit now of too frequently exercising over the proceedings of those 


courts. 


14f. The sentiments above e^rgssed are in perfect conformity w'ith the 
views which were communicated to you in our despatch from this depart¬ 
ment of the 9th November 1814, and which had been in |jke manner imparted 
to the Madras Government, in a despatch dated the 29tn of April preceding. 
On soma of the suggestions contained in those despatches there were, as might 
have been expected, differences of opinion among our servants in India; the 
experiment, hhweyer, of employing native agency in the administration of 
justice has bben tried with success on a larger scale in the Madras provinces, 
where it has greatly relieved the Zillah Courts from a pressure of buskiess, to 
the expeditious despatch of which they Had been found unequal, besides 
having, as we believe, been attended with other importftnt benefits ; and we 
have drived much satisfaction from observing'a spreading conviction of its 
utility. Mi\ Secretary Bayley, in the memorandum already quoted, describes 
this employment of natives, subject to vigilant examination and control, as « 
one of the best^adapted to their character and circumstances.**, The 
“ propriety,’* he adds, “ of augmenting the efficiency of the native Judicial 
“ officers is supported by, numerous authorities, both here and at home. The 
“ measure has been tried at Madras with acknowledged benefit, and the Gover- 
“ norJGeneral, Mr. Dowdeswell, and Mr. Stuart, in their several minutes, 

“ dated the 2d October 1815, the 22d September 4819, and the 21st August 
“ 1820, have recorded sentiments favourable to its extension in the provinces 
** under this presidency. It has been attempted with success in the Delhi 
territories, as both Mr. Metcalfe and Mr. Eortescue have fully attested in 
their respective reports. It has been recommended by the Court of Sudder 
** Dewanny Adawlut, in their detailed reports on the points stated in the 
“ letter from the Honourable Court of^ Directors, dated the 9th November 
** 1814, and the views and reasonings contained itf that letter itself are entirely 
• ** consist^ent with such a measure.** You have not, however, made any distinct 
reply to our letter of 9th November 1814, an omission on your part which we 
now^ de5ire'.inay be supplied. We required you to recur to the practices of 
Native Governments, and to make use of the’ancient institutions of the 
country in' the manner we pointed out. * It was to the extensive employment 
of * punchayets, hea^s of'iHlIages^ and heads of caste; and td the transfer to 
the Collectors of an important portion of the functions, both civil and criminal, 
hitherto exercised, by the Judges and Magistrates, that we chiefly looked for 
a substantial improvement in the administration of justice under your -pre¬ 
sidency. ^ 


15. You 
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J.5. You have, indeed, transferred to the Collectors of certain dis|ricts the 
functions of Magistrates. Tn this, respect you have acted in conformity with 
,our declared wishes: but in constituting in other districts a separate office of 
Magistrate you have pursuetl a course unsanctioned by us, and have thereby 
multiplied your demand for European agency, at a time when yon found youp 
establishment unequal to the ordinary wants of the service. 

IG. You will conclude from the tenour of the foregoing paragraphs, that in 
notifying to you our intention to increase the number of our European Civil 
Servants as circumstances may permit, we are actuated solely by a desire to 
add to your means of active a.nd|||Vigilant superintendence and control, and 
not by the vain expectation or hope of enabling them to transact the details of 
administration, a duty for which their superiority of qualiheation may be 
doubted, and which would occupy much of that time which may be more 
usefully employed. Still less have we been influenced by the “ present 
“ flourishing state of our finances,” which has been adduced as a considera¬ 
tion in favour, of the mCaSurc. When the revenues of a state gre more than 
sufficient to defray the necessary expenses incurred on account of its govern¬ 
ment and defence, the people *are entitled to look for relief from part of their 
burthens; and you will, besides, have seen from our. recent despatches in the 
Military and Financial departments, that according to the best view which we 
can take of the actual stale of our afi'airs, it is not such as to exempt you 
from the striotest attention to economy in every department of your adminis¬ 
tration. 


17. In regard to the expedients to which you have resorted for the purpose 
of supplying the present alleged deficiency in our civil service, we do not 
object to your employing the Professors jaf*1110'College in' the business of 
translation. The placing of unoovenanted Europeans in the most important 
departments of Government, immediately, under the Secretaries, was a measure 
which the most urgent necessity alone could justify, and we desire that they 
may not be continued in those situations beyond the duration of the exigency 
which occasioned their appointment. This class have not the same claims on 
us as tlic natives, and we have not the. same hold on them as bti covenanted 
servants^, , •* 


18, We desire that jouwill, witli the least possible delay, transmit to ns a 
list of all fue uncovenanted Europe^jis now in your service, specifying their 
names, occupations, and salaries, and the extent and value of tiie services 
which they may have rendered. We ar« anxious to preserve a control over 
every class of persons in our employment, and above all to possess the means 
* of determining on the expediency, or otherwise, of increasing or diminishing the 
number O'f any particular class so employed..* 

We are, &c. 

London, (Signed) W. ASTELL, 

2.‘3d July 1824, ' C. MAEJOlllBANKS, 

&c. &c. &c. 
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JUDICIAL LETTER from the COURT of DIRECTORS to the BENGAL 

GOVEJINMENT, 

Dated the 8/A December 1824. 

1. OcB last letter to you in this department was dated the 20th October last. 

r • 

2. In .the hope of receiving your detailed answer to our letter of 9th Novem¬ 
ber 1814, we have abstained from addressing you upon many matters connected 
with your judicial system and the state, of the courts, which have nevertheless 
been the subjects of our anxious deliberation. 

S. In preparation' for the discussion which that answer will necessarily 
induce, we liave carefully examined the statement of suits entered, decided, or 
depending, which within several past years we have received from you;.and 
we think' it, useful to communicate to you the result of tbjs examination of 
the state of your civil judicature, without referring on the present occasion 
* to 
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to the various important matters contained in our letter of 9th November 
1814, which wilt be more conveniently recurred to when wc receive your long 
expected reply to our orders. 

4. The Regulations passed in 1814, which were in operation from the begin¬ 
ning of the next year, materially afiected the inSfitution and decision of civil 
suits, and as they continued in forc6 without any remarkable alteration, (except 
as to certain points which will be noticed), jtill the end''of iSiSO, it will be 
useful to adt-ert to the business as it stood during that period. 

/i. The following table shews the number of suits,, instituted or admitted in 


the several courts from 

1814 to 1820. 

_ 



* 



1814. 

I* 

1815. 

t 

1 

1816. 

: 1817. 

1. 1818. 

! 1819. 

. 

i826r* 

^ Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 

166 

n. 

130 

• 

88' 

.6.3 

s 

120 

171 

Provincial Courts. 

1,231 

981 

1,007 

1,117 

1.229 

» 911 

l,30t 

Courts of Zillah .lodges.. 

0,267 

2,867 

2,086 

' 2,992 

6,387 

7,776 

9,^04 

Registers . 

10,647 

7,066 

11,143 

14,048 

11,271 

10,553 

9,233 

Sudder Aincena. 

23,841 

33,364 

39,369' 

40,748 

39,98.3. 

43,428 

4*6,471 

Moonsiffs. 

125,491 

74,420 

52,550 

60,048 

82,412 

95,505 

• 

108,684 

Total. 

167,643 

Jfe i 

118,809 

106,285 

__ 

119,041 

141,335 

• • 

. 

158,293. 

• 

175,270 
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6. By the abolition of the office of Assistant Judge, and by the extension of 
the powers and the addition to the fiumber of Registers,. many descriptions of 
suits which, under the rules in force before 181.') w'oultf have been admitted 
into thd courts of the Zillali Judges, were thrown into the courts of the 
Registers; and by the diminution of the number of the MoonsifFs and the 
abridgment pf their powers, wRh the extension of the jurisdiction of the 
Sudder Aumeens and the increased number of the tribunals, ‘'many additional 
suits came into the courts of the Sudder Aumeens. 

7- Some of the differences in the table*may be thus accounted for; but the 
general falling-off in. the institution of suits, in the years immediately sue-, 
ceeding 1811, is no doubt to be chiefly ascribed to those provisions of the 
Regulations, which added to the expense of suits in the first instance, which 
limited the jurisdiction of the Mc^onsiffs, and whicli imposed restrictions on the 
admission of the suits of paupers. 

8. Contparing the suits admitted in 1814 with the average of those admitted 
in the years 1815, 1§10, and 1817, in the courts of the Judges, Registers, and 
>Suddcr Aumeens, t'aken together, it will be sefti that the numbers were : 


In 1814 . 40,755 

Average of 1815, 18lC, and 181? . 50,561 

being an increase of 9,806 ; and leaking a similar comparison of those in the 
Moonsiff's’ Courts, the numbers will be found : 

In 1814 ..... 125,491 

Average of 1815, 1816, and 1817.. 62,339 

being a decrease of 63,152. 


9- In 1817 the Moonsiffs, who bad been prohibited by the Regulations of 
1814 from, receiving suits in which the cause of action iiad originated more 
than one year from the time of preferring the suit, were allowed to receive those 
in which the cause of action had originated within three years; and the 
expenses charged upon small suits, which being excluded from the cognizance 
of the Moonsifis .had been forced into th^ , superior courts, were reduced. 

VoL.*IV. ‘ K ■ The 
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The effect of these changes was, that the number of suits in the courts of 
the Moonsiffs increased very greatly, and those in the other courts con¬ 
siderably. 

’ JO. The Regulations of therefore, prevented the institution of suits, 

by rendering justice more difficult of access than it had been before; and those 
of 1817 promoted the institution of suits, by removing some of the obstacles 
which had been opposed to suitors. 


11. The suits which the records shew to have been instituted in the several 
courts, from 1797 (the earliest date from wliich there are any accurate state¬ 
ments) to 1813, are as follows : 


. In 1797. 

330,977 

1 In 1806 . 

. 251,414 

1798 ... 

382,483 

1807 . 

. 221,404 

1799... 

308,274 

1808 . 

. 249,890 

1800 .. 

357,283 

1809 -. 


1801 .t. . 

362,342 

1810. 


1802 . 

853,801 

1811 . 

. 222,528 

1803 . 

256,076 

1812. 

. 186,421 

,1804 . 

1805 .;. 

295,931 

268,687 

1813. 



12. The suits instituted formerly were, therefore, much more numerous than 

those in later years, and it is to be remarked that till the year 1805 the 
Ceiled and Conquered Provinces were not included in the jurisdiction of the 
courts. • • . 

13. The suits decided in the several tribunals dtiring the period to which 
we have referred were as follows; 



1814. 

1 

181.5. 

1810. 

I 8 I 7 . 

j 1818. 

1 

: 181!). 

1 

j 1820. 

1 

Sudder Pewanny Adawlut 

09 

1 94 

I 120 

IGlj 

144 

t < 

! 82 

1 

174 

Provincial Courts. 

l,0t»G 

1,1 OG 

1,131 

1,385 i 

1,839 

1 1,165 

1,.327 

Zillah Judges. 

G,398 

.5,744 

G,G18 

6,828 

6,254 

5,566 j 

6,422 

Registers . 

7,930 

8,95J 

' 12,066 

12,587 1 

11,269 

9,584 1 

8,259 

Sudder Aumeens. 

24,090 

26,702 

38,922 

42,559 ! 

42,378 1 

41,019 1 

43,226 

Moonsiffs*. 

182,466 

93,9.53 

72,0.55 ! 

1 ; 

68,983 : 

77,326 ' 

i 

91,324 j 

103,167 

Total. j 

* 1 

172,049 

_ i 

136,^2 

l:_:_ 

130,912 1 

1 

132,503 1 139,210 

. . I . 

■ “TT" . 

148,740 

162,.57.5 


14. The Sudder Adawlut had four and occasionally five European Judges, 
and the six Provincial Courts had each four; there were forty-six Zillah 
Judges, with as many or more Registers, more than double that number of 
Sudder Aunieens, and perhaps about fifteen Moonsiffs, on an average, to each 
zillah. The number of courts, on the whole, we suppose to have been fully 
nine hundred. 

15. In 1814 arrangements were made for the conduct of business in the Sud¬ 
der Adawlut and Provincial Courts, with a view to expedite decisions, and their 
establishments were enlarged. * 

IG. The average' number of decisions passed by the Provincial Courts in 
1815 and the five following years cdnsiderably exceeded those passed in 
1814; and in the courts of the Zillah .Judges and Registers taken together, 
and of the Sudder Aumcens, there was a large excess; but in the courts of the 
Moonsiffs there was a very great falling off. * 


17. In 
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1^7. In the first three years of the period the average yearly decisions of 
the Moonsifts were less by 54,000 than those of 1814 j and in the last three 
years after the alterations of I 8 I 7 , the average still fell short of the decisions 
of 1814 by about 40,000, while the average yearly decisions of* Zillah 
Judges, ilegistets, and Sudder Aumeens together, during the whole period, 
exceeded the decisions of those tribunals in 1814 by a number less than 
17,500. 


18. The suits decided in former years by all the courts were as follows : 


In 1797 

. 282,395 

In 1800 . 

.. 254,213 

1798 ... 


I 8 O 7 . 

. 2.32,025 

1799 ... 

. 373,205 

1808 . 

....... 228,029 

1800 ... 


1809 .. 


1801 ... 


1810 . 


1802 ... 


1811 . 


1803 ... 


1812 . 

.. 187,870 

1804 ... 

... 278,180 

1813 . 


1805 ... 

. 271,109 
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19 . The decrease in the number of decisions may be ascribed partly to the 
increase of various sorts of business, which prevented the European Judges 
from deciding so many suits as they did formerly, hut chiefly to the reduction of 
the number of native tribunals under Regulation XLIX of 1803. The decrease 
in the business done by those courts has been very great. In 1801 the. Native 
(’ommissioners in the Lowei' Provinces and Benares disposetf of 352,310 
suits-, in I 8 I 7 , after the appointment of Sudder Aumeens, and after the 
accession of the establishment of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, when 
the number of /illahs was increased from twenty-nine to forty-four, the num¬ 
ber disposed of by all the native tribunals was only 111,542, being a dil'- 
fcrencc of 210,774. In the* year 1799, more suits were decided by the 
Native Commissioners in the zilluhs (Jessorc and Purncah) than were decided in 
I 8 I 7 by all the native judicatories taken together. In one of these zillahs 
•the suits decided by tiicra in several years were as follows: ' • • 

• 

Suits decided by natives in zillah Jessore in several years : • 


In 1798. 

• •••<>••••• y\JxJ f 

; In 1806.... 


. 14,019 

1799. 


I 8 O 7 ..., 



1800. 


1808..., 



1801. 


1809.... 


. 9,^*6 

1802. 


1810... 

SI 


1803. 

. 34,633 

1811.... 


. 5,893 

1804. . 

. 01 802 

1812..., 


. 1,092 

1805. 






20. From the variety of miscellaneous duties and the concerns of the Cri- 
tninal department which fall into the hand.s of the European .Judicial func¬ 
tionaries almost exclusively, and from the difficulty which frequently occurs 
of making any addition to the numbers of those officers, the-time devoted to 
tlie decision of civil suits in their courts is necessarily short, and liable to much 
fluctuation ; but the native .tribunals are in a very small degree subject to 
such interruptions, and their numbers can be increased with less difficulty,' 
and comparatively at little expense. 

21. It is unnecessary for n.s to repeat to you here what we have already 
urged on the impracticability of adding materially to the European part of the 
establishment. 


22. As your reply to our orders, of 1814 will, of course, convey to us your 
sentiments' on the ipeans of rendering the courts more effective by improving 
their forms, we shall defer our remarks on that subject. ' 


23. 'I'hc 
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23. The suits depending at the beginning of 1815, and of the subsequent 

to Bengal, 

8 Dec. 1824. 

years, were as follows: 




V 




Lower 

and Western 

1 

1 

1815^ 

1816. ! 

! 1817. 

1818. 

1819. 1 

1820. 

1821. 

Provinces. 









Civil JuUicc. 

Sudder Dewanny Adawlut ' 

415 

432 

442 

369 

302 

340 

337 


Provincial Courts ...... j 

3,880 

3,705 

3,581 

3,313 

2,703 

2,449 

2,429 


Zillah Judges. 

19,775 

10,898 

12,300 

8,530 

8,683 

10,893 

13,875 


1 

Hegisters . I 

11,149 

1 

9,202 

8,339 

,9,800 

9,802 

10,771 

11,745 


itf ^ 1 

Sudder Aumeens . I 

21,9.32 

28,594 

29,041 

27,280 

24,835 

27,244 

30,489 


MoonsifFs . j 

77,708 

; .'> 8 , 2.35 

38,730 1 

29,795 j 

34,881 

39,002 

44,579 


Total. 

134,809 

136,552 

92,499 

79,037 I 

81,206 ! 

90,759 1 

103,454 


24. It- will be seen that the increase of arrears in the courts of the Sudder 
Aumeens, from 1815 to 1821, was occasioned by an increase in the number of 
suits admitted, and not by a decrease in the number decided; on the contrary, 
the decisions after 1814 became progressively more numerous. In the courts 
of the European Judges the arrears were reduced chiefly by the decision of 
an increased- number of suits. In the courts of the Mponsifls, during the 
three first years, they were reduced by a falling oft’ in the number of suits 
instituted j and during the last three, by an increase in the number decided. 

25. An arrear being of importance only inasmuch as it indicates a delay of 
justice, it is to be. remarked, that in the courts of the Sudder Aumeens, not¬ 
withstanding the increase of arrears, the delay was diminished, and that in the 
other courts the delay was reduced as well as the arrear. 

20. As suits are heard in the.order of their institution, the number of those 
decided in a given time, compared with the arrears, will shew the delay that 
would h^ve occurred from the institution of a suit at any of the above periods , 
to its decision. 

% 

27. Some old suits might remain on the files beyond the period so indicated, 
an equal number of newly instituted ones being brought on before their regular 
time j these, however, form but an inconsiderable part of the great mass of 
suits, and the general‘average of delay will be found as above. 

28. ^Thcre has been much fluctuation in the miinber of suits decided at 
difl'erent times and in n^ift'ercnt courts, and the delay has, of course, varied 
accordingly ^ as an example, the following table has been compiled, siiewing 
the number of suits decided and depending in one zillah, wijth the correspond¬ 
ing delay for the last nineteen yeaat, the'rate of decision being always supposed 
to be that of the preceding year. 


TABLE, 






TABLE, shelving the Niimher of Suits decided in the Courts of the Zittah Judges, Registers, Sudder Aumeens, and Moonsiffs, in the Zillah of Burdwan, and 

the Number expended at the end of the Year, with the average Delay of Judicature in all the Courts. 
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‘Jf). The Siuhier Adawint had estimated Irom an average of the decisions of 
three preceding years, that the delay at tia* beginnings of 181/5 would be as 
follows: 

Years. Months. 

In the Sudder Adawlut. (i . .‘1 

- Provincial Courts, nearly . .. O 

-- (Jourts of Zillah Judges, upwards of . 3 O 

--Registers . 1 5 

- Sudder Aumeens . O . 1 ] 

-Moonsiff’s . 0 0 

And the time which actually passed before numbers of suits equal to the arrears 
of 181/5 were disposed of was as follows : 

► ■* Years. Montlis. 

In the Sudder Adawlut. 3 3 

- Provincial, Courts . 3 O 

- (\)urts of /illah Judges . 3 1 

- Registers ..'. 1 . 2 

--Sudder Aumeens . 0 0 

-Moonsifts .. 0 'i . 9 


30. J'hc delay at the beginning ol’ 1821, taking the rate of deci.sion to be 
that of the average ol' the three preceding years, would have been : 



5’cars. 

Montlis. 

In the Siiddcr Adawlut . 

I> 


1 Rrnviiicial ('oiirts . 

. I .. .. 

... 8 

- ('onrts of Zillah .]nd<’'('s . 

. 2 . 


■ * .. .. 

. 1 

cy 

_ .Siwhlf-r Aiiiiu'oiis .. 

. () ... . 

.. 8' 

-Moonsiffs, nearly'. 


- 1) 


31. Suits are sometimes prevented from being brought to a speedy deci.sion 
by causes arising out of the circumstances of the case of the parties apd their 
agents, or of the evidcnco; but the chief interruptions to which suits are 
liable are those especially referable to the law, the procedure, or the Judicial 
establishment. IjJ all cases, considerable time is consumed in admitting the 
suit, jrrcp'aring'and conducting the trial, hearing the parlies and evidence on 
both side.s aj)plying the law to the fact, and at every step endeavouring to 
preserve life best securities for justice. In reply to our orders of November 
JSl 1-, you will ailvert to any causes of delay that may jicstly be imputable to 
technicalities in your, system or its operation, di.stinguishing those causes which 
are avoidable Irom those which cannot be removed without admitting some 
greater evil than delay. A\’e remark that of l<(!,lo3 suits instituted in the 
several zillahs of the Barclly division, from 1811 to ISIb, 1 , 71 '(> (that is a 
portion less than four per cent, were for property above /ilHl rupees) and below 
/5,ooO. Of IjOflt suits de|)ending at Cuttack in 1821, (i8 (that is a portion 
little more than four per cent.) vm(tc I'or property of the like amount. We 
conclude that, in all the courts?, the numbec of ordinal suits exclusively 
belonging to the jurisdiction of the li'uropean tribunals must be very small, 
]»robably not live per cent. We suggest for your consideration whether it 
would not be advisable to direct that every Zillah .Judge, when there are many 
suits in arrear on his file, should make a report to the Sudder Adawlut, spe¬ 
cifying the number of appeals from the Registers and from the Sudder yViimceiKs, 
the number of original suits of an amount from .'500 to 5,000 rupees, and the 
number of tho.se which, though of small pecuniary amount, arc excluded from 
the cognizance of natives. With the exception of these case.s, every' part of 
the arrear might'be disposed of by Sudder Aumeens, if a suflicient number of 
({ualiHcd and trustworthy natives can be found for these ollices. 

32. Your Regulations have provided, that certain descriptions of suits, the 
speedy decision of whifch it was most desirable to ensure, should be disposed of, 
not by the regular mode of trial, but by' summary' process. It is to be remarked, 
that these suits are not includeil in the tables of regular suits before noticed, 
and they constitute a formidable addition to the ordinary- business of the 
courts. Their numbers instituted in the three last years were as follows : 
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88, But whatever addition may be made to tlie number of tribunals, and Civ'd Jwtiirc. 

wliatevcr improvements may be effected in the arrangement of the business, it 
is of primary importance tliat the proceedings of the courts sliould be in con¬ 
formity with law and justice. 


S t. We liavc to regret that facts whicli would serve to throw light on tiwj 
quality of the judicature are but imperfectly known to us. The usual state- 
nients do not show the number of appeals to the j)rovincial court, nor the ' 
])roporlion of decisions whicli are reversed or altered by them in appeal, nor 
the number of regular suits instituted with the view of procuring the reversal • 
of the summary decisions, together with a statement of the manner in which 
such regular suits were decided ; nor have we met with any statement of 
tiecisions by collectors of suits referred to them, nor are we aware of *any 
criterion tor estimating, however roughly, the decree in which appeals are 
prevented by law expenses and other obstacles. We desire, to be furrtished 
with information on tliese points, and any other which may b.e iji your power 
to suppi}". 

3.5. In the conduct of trials, in unravelling intricacies of particular cases, 
in eliciting truth from witnesses, in appreciating evidence, in apjdying the law 
to tiic fact, Indian .Judges, unprepared by education *or otherwise /or the 
judicial office, have many peculiar difficulties to contend with. 'I’he code of 
regulations by which they are boutql consists almost entirely of rules of pro¬ 
cedure ; the Mahomedan and Hindoo laws are the guide for their decisions in 
certain cpses only, and in all others not specially provided for the .Judge has 
no law but that of his ov/n conscience. For propriety in the proceedings of the 
courts, therefore, little security is to be found in the state of the law and of 
the Judicial establishment. 

• 

.8/). It should be the constant aim of your Governnjent to eflect improve¬ 
ments in the legislation, by defining rights and by correcting tlic rules of 
judicial procedure, to render those who arc called to administer the Jaw com¬ 
petent to the execution of their duties, by affording them instruction in juris¬ 
prudence, and by raising the conditibn of the native fuitctibnaries .so as to give 
them adequate motives for good conduct, continuing without relaxation your 
attention to the official reports and statements of business, and taking.care that 
the proceedings of the courts are as public, as ojicn to appeal, and as effectually 

superintimdeil as circumstances will permit. 

¥ 

We are, &c. 

London, * . (Signed) W. ASTELL, 

8th December C. MAIUOlilBANKS, 

&c. &c. he. 


* Calfiilatod as* bcfoiv. 
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EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER ./romMADRAS GOVERNMENT 
^ • /o the COURT of DIRECTORS, * 

Dated the Wth March 18^20. 

Judicial Loiter 10f2. We liave passecl anti promulgated a Regulation,entitled “ a Regulation 
from Madras, “ for reducing into one Regulation, witlij^ineudraents ana Modifications, the 
II March ism « several Rules which have been passed for admitting Persons of certain 
■y ' “ descriptions to sue in the Courts of (!Iivil Judicature as Paupers.” By this 

Suits of Paupers. j{,egui;itiou, Regulation XIV of 1802, and sections iiJ* and 3f> of Regulation VII 
of ISOii, have been rescinded. The Regulation itself has been framed on 
Regulation XXyill of ISl-t of the liengal code, but differs from it in some 
respects. By the former, the truth of the applicant’s statement is to be inves¬ 
tigated by the court, or by an authorized officer of the court, by an examination 
of tlie aj)plieant or agent upon oath ; and if any thing appears from which 
possession or fraudulent transfer of property may be suspected, the adverse 
party is permitted to ^shew cause why the plaintiff should not be admitted to 
plead as a pauper. By this provision it appeared to the Court of Sudder 
Adawlut at this presidency that a laborious duty was imposed on the courts 
in all cases, even though there were no -reasons to suspect the truth of the 
petitioner’s statement; nor did the mode of investigating by an examination 
of the applicant appear to" them satisfactory: it'has accordingly beemdirected 
by the Regulation which we have brouglit to the notice of your Honourable 
Court, that the parties whose interests are liable to banaffbctcd by the admission 
of a person tp sfle in forma pauperis, shall, in ail cases, be allowed to bring 
evidence to disprove t,he alleged poverty of the applicant; and, as a further 
check on the institution of groundless suits, that the opinion of a Vakeel shall 
be taken on examination of each pauper case, wh||ther there be any ground of 
action. This Regulation was passed with the sanction of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment. * " 


EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from the COURT OF DIRECTORS 
to the madras'GOVERNMENT, 

Dated tl^ Q8lh April 1824. 


Letter from the Madras Govem- 
iiiciil to the CcMirt, dated 11th March 


f)?. Under Regulatioif XIV iof 1802, and IV and V 

1820, |«.r.l03„Rcgulati«„rf 1818, .“f,I'M'P™ were admitted to any court of civil 
lor adniitiing persons to sue in the judicature, on proving, to the satisfaction of the court. 
Civil Courts as paupers. their inability to* pay the fees and stamp duties; the 

tendency of Regulatiou VII of 1818 is to debar them 
from the courts almost entirely.’ 


.ludieiul Letter 
to Mudra-s. 


28 April 1824. 68. By section 4, no person is allowed to sue as a pauper in any of the 

courts if the thing sued for do not exceed eighty rupees, or if it be for 
damages on aecount of personal injury, or for the recovery of penalties for 
breach of the Regulations. 


69. In the limited class of cases in which a pauper may be admitted to the 
courts, he is subjected to great restrictions and diff[icultic.s. 


70. By section 5 he is left quitq^at the mercy of a Vakeel of the court, 
whose opinion being given agafnst him, bis suit is finally rejected. 


71 .By" . 
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71. By* section 6 he is ndt allowed to file any pleading till he shall hav^ Judiciid Letter 

• • • . t 1 tv* * _ a ..... A • I _ _____!l 


furnished two good and sufficient, sureties, who are to execute a security bond 
for his attendance, binding thegiselves, in the event of their not producing him 
whenever required by the cotirt, as long as the suit is pending, to be answerable 
for such sum as niay be adjudged against him, and for the perforfhance of any 
order or decree which may be passed against him in the suit. 

'7‘i By sec tions 3 and 9f*the sums awarded against a pauper or his sureties 
may consist of a fine of 200 rupees, besides the full amount of the ordinary fees 
and costs of the suit. 


to Madras, 

28 April 1824. 


SuUs of Paupers. 


7d. The ground for enacting this Regulation we find only incidentally no^ 
ticed in a letter^from the Register of the Sudder Adawlut, in these word^;, 

“ The frequent iristitutioh under the old law of groundless and litigious pauper-' 

“ suits may be ascribed chiefly to th§ two following causes,” &c.* We think • 
this general statement, without proof of the fact aflegcd, or any sort of 
account of the extitit of the evil, ai^d without any consideration of the prac- . 
ticability ’of correcting defects in the old l^w, did by no means justify so severe 
a measure, by which, in almost all cases, the'most helpless of the community 
are excluded from justice. • 

74 . We have therefore great doubts of the propriety of this Regulation, and 
we desire that you will forthwith revise it, and either restore the former law, or 
make some suitable provi-sion for giving indigent suitors every practicable facility 
of access to the courts of civil judicature. 


EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER /m»t Me MADRAS GOVERNMEN'I' 

/n 'l/ic COURT 0 /'DIRECTORS. 

Da/cd the 11M March 1820. 

• 

111. Tue number of printed copies of the Regulations being found inade¬ 
quate to ,the supply of the priblic offices, it became necessary that a new 
edition of them should be printed, and it was thought that by the exclusion 
of all lho‘;e which had been rescinded by Regulations subsequently passed, 
the provisions'of those in force would be more clearly understood. Regu¬ 
lation IX of 1802, the Judges of the several courts, the Magistrates, and the 
Boards of' Revenue and ’liade, were empowered to propose .Regulations 
regarding matters coming within their cognizance re.sj)cctively : this regulation 
imposctl a laborious duty on the Court of Sudder Adawlut, to which all the 
Regulations were submitted, and by which they were, in fact, principally 
framed, the officers who were entitled to propose them being little conversant 
with the technical precision of law language. On the recommendation of 
the .Fudges of the Sudder Adawlut, to whom this subject was referred, we 
appointed a Board, composed of Mr. Ogilvic, Mr. Cassamaijor, and Mr. Wayte, 
for [treparing Regulations, and we appointed Mr. Richard Clarke to be their 
secretary, on a salary of Jiiipecs 7^)0 per mensem ; we placed them iti.commu- 
nicatioii with the Advocate-General, the Company’s Solicitor, and the several 
translators to the Government. At the .same time we directed them to* 
frame a Regulation for rescinding Regulation IX of 1802, and furnished them 
with a copy of corre.spondence witli the Sudder Adawlut and the Government-* 
at Fort William, relative to the proposed revision of the entire code of the 
Regulations, wliicli duty tl^y were directed to perform. To that correspon¬ 
dence we beg leave to refer your Honourable Court. 


.Tudicial Letter 
from Madras, 
11 March 1820. 


Niew Hoard 
Jor preparing 
Regulations 
and revising 
the. Code. 


t 


EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER Jrom Ihe COURT <?/’DIRECTORS, 
/o the MADRAS GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the 28/A 4^pril 1824. 


from the Madras Govern- 80. You have established a Special Commiflee for 
!*ir^RMu^tioif revising and reframin^ the^code, or part of the code 
tegulation IX of i8ee,^Md Regulations, and for performing those duties which, 
u»t of a Board foe preparing tinder Regulatiqp IX of 1802» belonged to the Slid- 
as and revising the code. , ^gr Adawlut. 


Judicial Letter 
to Madras, 
28 April 1824. 


VoL. IV? 


* Judicial Consultations,42th August 1818. 

M 


«1. The 
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Judicial T.etter * 81. Tho Committee cdnsists t)f a member Qf of the Boards pf Revenue 

to MadiM, aud Trade, and a. Judge of the Sudder Adaw^/ with a secretary, to whom 
you have given a salarjisoJr 700 rupees. 

jNm Hoard .82, It apjiears to us iRat the qualideations, requisite for the revision of the 
fir pr^ring code (an object, we admit, of great importanOe and necessity) are very 
anirnUhe Unlikely to be found in a body so constituted, and t||j|tt, without a better prospect 

(Ac Cofir.^ of success, so difficult an undertaking shouid 'i^t Jtave been attempted ; nor 
can we understand why’'8 new arrangement Wfisj^essary for the preparation 
of future Regulations! . -,V ' 


83. Tlie purpose of Regulation XX of. 1798, Of the Bengal Code, was to 
r,»Hbrd to Governm^t the asaiistance of the Judicial officers*in its .legislative 
department, by empowering them to propose Regulations on ajl matters 
coming'within their cognizance. In 6rd»r to facilitate the bont^deration of 
liegulations so proposed, it was provided that they shoul(| be drawn out in a 
certain prescribed form, and submittedf through the regular channels, the 
.Siiildtr Adawlut forwarding them^to Government, with such observations 
as , the superior courts might make on the proposition,*of the inferior. TJiis 
Regulation was adopted into the Madras code , in 1802, with an additional 
provision, empowering the Boards of Revenue and Trade to propose Re¬ 
gulations. . , 


84. We aVe not aware of any iifconvenicn'ce having been felt in Bengal f rom 
the operation of this law, and we were surprised to find it had been rescinded 
■at Madras, having always considered>it to be not only as unobjectionable, btit 

highly expedient. 

, I 

85. The only part of llic Regulation to which you objected was an enact¬ 

ment prescribing the transmission of the drafts in a certain form through the 
Sudder Adawlnt. You remarked that •Regulations were often drawn out 
informally; that in preparing and correcting them much trouble fell to the 
Sudder Adawlut. ' * * 


8G. By Section 13, Regulation IX, of 1802, informal drafts were required 
to be sent back,for correction ; and wc conclude, if the law had been enforced, 
no inconvenience coubl have been felt by the Sudder Adawlut. The only 
instance of informality which has been noticed is in a draft which was modified 
by the court iiscif. 

S 7 . The modifying of the drafts must, no doubt, have occasioned some 
trouble to the Juilges ; but wc arc not aware of their having complained that 
they could not attend to this duty withoiit neglecting other duties of impor¬ 
tance. , 


88. The power to j)ropose Regulations has been continued to the j)Uijlic 
officers, the only diflcrcnce being that that which was before authorized by 
direct law is now autliorizctl by ati^rdcr of the Governor in Council. We see 
no advantage in this change. 

• 89. For ensuring the discovery of imperfections in the Regulations, and 
giving to the Government the benefit of such information as the experience of 
l^eir servants might enable them to supply, the passing of Regulation IX of 
18U2 was perhaps the best measure which could have been adopted. 

90 . Under the rules drawn up by the Commiftee, the Sudder Judges will 
have nearly the same trouble as tliey had under the old Regulation ; except as 
to drafts from the Revenue and Commercial departments, which are now 
required to bo submitted at once to the Committee. 

91. The business permanently imposed on the Comipiltee we should think 
would he better done by the Suddgr Adawlut, and the form' ■atid technical 
language of the draRs might be. a.s‘ well preserved by the Deputyrilegister, 
under their orders, as by the same gentleman in Iiis capacity of secretary to 
the Committee. 

92 . You will, therefore, discontinue the allowances of the secTfetary to the ,. 
Committee from the date of yoqr receipt "ot this letter, and you will re->'0nact 
Regulation IX of 1802, with sudh. mdUifications only as maybe required fo# 
facilitating the despatch of bus’inesr 

EXTRACT 
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. extract judicial letter from ths COUftT q/’ DIRECtORS 

lilj^RAS GOVERNMENT, 

‘ Dented the 182 ^. 

ter from the Ma^ iBowem- 1,^67. !i^0M 1318 the busiilfeas 9f the j^Hcc and ma- 

KMtracy at the Pmidency had been conducted at two< 
S at the prcBidency.* ;offici!»/by the Stiperiittendent of Police and three Magis- 

■ itratea. • '• 

•r 

108. In one office thet'Magistrates were required to sit, two together, in 
rotation : in the other was the Superii^ndent with the third Magistrate. 


Judicial Letter 
t» Madras, 
28-April 1824. 

, Revision of 
the Pdice at the 
President^. 


169. In January 1818 jt was tbpught necessary to alter this arrangement.,, 

170. The office called the Rotation-office was found to be absolutely useless. 

By the Regulations two Magistrate ^.ere required to be there daily ; but in 
practice one only .attended for five 'days every third week, and then remained 
unemployed till his turn came rouh#again. It was said by the Superintendlent ’ 
that the three Justices were generally unemployed, and* that never more than' 
one of them was to be found there at a time. . . . ' 


171. Government, in consequence, resolved that in, future there should be ( 
only one office. . 


172. The Superintendent was relieved from coni^nt attendance as a sitting 
Magistrate, but not excluded' from officiating whenever his other avocations 
might permit. Instead of tliree Magistrates, four wire appoihted, two of 
whom were to attend daily from eleven to three o’clock. The Superintendent 
was constituted the head of the office, and he was entrusted Vv.ith the sole 
management of the e.stablishmerit. 


173. But the four Justices who were thus appointed were not more efficient 
than the three under the former system ; and, in July 1818, it was re^rtdH to 
Goverupient by the Acting •Superintendent that tlwir'sittings scarcely ever 
exceeded two or three hours a day. We also find that it was the custom of 
these gentlemen never to sit during the session of the Supreme Court.* 

174. On the 8th May 1818 Mr. Fullerton recorded a mitfute, in which he 

objected to the Magistrates being placed, as they were,# in subordination to the 
Superintendent of Police, and to their having lio establishment of their Own. 
lie also stated that hardships had been suffered by some of the servants*of 
the former establishment, who had been dismissed; and in a further minutet 
recorded on the 2.5th of August, Mr. Fullerton stated, that referring to letters 
which had passed between Government and the Superintendfent, and atten< 
lively considering the grounds on which the late alterations were, made in 
respect to the magistracy and police, as well as other circumstances which had 
come to his knowledge, he was Jed, to believe that some inodifications were 
indispensably required. ' , 

175. The duties of Superintendent qf Police, and his establishment, were in 
consequence separated from those of the magistracy; and the bi^ess whiq^i 
had been previously transacted by the Superintendent devolved on the Justices..^, 

176. This arrangement was made in October 1818; and in April T819, ^l!b 

inefficiency of the police became the subject of a presentment by Grand 
Jury. • 

177. It would appear fropi the Superintendent’s letter of the 2d September 
I8I9, that some temporary arrangement had in consequence been made in fhe 
beginning of June, under which the, business again fell intoibisdiands. 

^ 178. The manner in which the duty was then performed is thus described by 
him :’*” iFo^the last three months the Superintendent of Police has hatl no less 
“'than fbur colleagues, and Ims in generak changed his coadjutor twice,*.ami 

sometimes even three times a week. Under such an arrangement, it is im- 
“ possible that any regular system of proceeding can be adopted; iand this, I 
“ am sure, will bq admitted when I add, that a ca.se is frequently commenced 
“ by otflj set of Magistrates and decided’by ahotlier.” 

* 179. Ill 

* Public Consnll^t'tyns, I si May 1818. ^ 
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' * •' * 

179< In October 1819> after a short correspondence with the Magistrates 
and the Superintendent of Police, i^bu reverted a^once to the system 1812. 

^ ’ 180. No minutes hai(l*h)g been recorded on the occanon, we are uninfortned 
of the precise ground^^n ^ich you again adopted that system, whicA you bad 
abolished not *^0 years before, in consequence of what appears" to^bave been 
an ample experience of its results. ' % ■ . * ' 

181. The alteration in October 1818 was made entirely at the suggestion 
of Mr. Fullerton, who objected that the Superintendent of Police had an im¬ 
proper predominancy over the Magistrates, and that the old servants of the 
magistracy were turned adrift. Bat as no charge bf inefficiency was tbdh made 
against the police, we conclude that the business was ait least tolerably well 
managed^ althougli, as the Superintendent has justly observed, there were too 
many Magistrates, and those Magistr4tes were not sufficiently enliplbyedL 

J82. The importance of securing.r^ular attendance at the office appears ;to 
have been felt by Government, for it was resolyed that it should be the duty 
of ilie Superintendent of Police to regulate the rotation, and if necessary to 
report to Government any irregularity in the attendance, and the names of the 
Magistrates for the week were to be notified in the public papers ; but ibr the 
due performance of this essential part o1' the scheme no provision was made, 
and we do not observe subject was ever noticed again, either by 

Government or the Superintendent.- 

183. It would appear from the letter of the Magistrates, dated l{)lh October 
1818, that in their view the great purpose of the arrangement was to provide 
for tlie servants of the establishment, particularly for Mr. Flower, tlie clerk. 
They say nothing about the attendance of the Magistrates, and their letter is 
confined to the acknowledgment of the receipt of the minutes of consultation, 
the |ransmission of a list of the cstablislunent, and an explanation of the reasons 
which induced them to propose only eighty pagodas a month lor Mr. Flower. 

184. Wc know not what portion of Mr. Flower’s time was applied to the 
business of the magistracy; but as to the Magistrates themselves, two of them 
wore ComraissiotT^ers of the Court of Requests, where tl>ey received 200 pagodas 
a month'for doing one day’s duty in a week; another was a barrister attached 
to the Supremo Court, and the fourth was a partner in a lionsc ol‘ agency. The 
two first received 150 pagodas a month each as Magistrates, and the two last 
350 pagodas each. 

185. T^he time which each of these gentlemen was originally expected to 
devote to the office'.was four hours every other day. We have seen that their 
attention to the duties of it dwindled down to two or three hours, and that 
when their duties were iio longer performed by the Superintendent of Police, 
the inefficiency of the Magistrates was not compensated by the efficiency of 
their clerk. 

18G. From the constitution of sucii a Board little zeal or efficiency could 
be looked for; they who had so many other avocations were not likely to 
bestow on ihe Magistracy more time and attention than they could spare 
from their avocations. 

187. The suggestion of the Superintendent of Police, in his letter of the 

10th May 1819, for reducing the number of Magistrates to two, and regulating 
the office, appears to us to be a plan well calculated for conducting the busi¬ 
ness in a satisfactory, and at the same time in an economical manner; it 
does not, howx*ver, appear to have been t^ken into consideration by Govern- 
menf. ' • . 

188. We know no reason why the*number of Magistrates should not be 
reduced from four to two. It is, at jail events, obvious that two* competent 
men" efficiently employed, would be in every respect preferable to foifr acting 
on the old plan. We should not object to the Magistrates being allowed 
350 pagodas a month each, provided they were men fit for their places, that 
their whole time and attention were applied to the business of the Magistracy, 
and that every practicable safeguard \vas established fur securing the' faithful 
and diligent performance of their duties,, 


Judicial Letter 
to Madras, 
28 April 1824. 


Rnisum of 
the Police at the. 
Presidency, 


* IV, 


189. The 
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189. The Magistrates, in their letter of the 19th October 1818, stated that 
they ^ad in view the other situations held by Mr. Flower, and that if his 
receipts from those offices should in future be dimini|hed by any contingency, 
or should .they not amount to the monthly sum which they then calculated, 
they should think it necessary to submit his case for the favourable considera¬ 
tion of Government. 


Judicial Letter 
to Madras, 
28 April 1824. 


Revision of 
the Police at the 
Presidency. 


190. The proposed establishment was confirmed by Government, but nothing 
further passed about the attendance of the Magistrates. 

1914*Jt appears from a letter of Mr. Campbell, the acting Superintendent, 
dated 14th July 1818, that Mr. Flower’s sei#iccs were of no small importance. 
Mr. Campbell being of opinion that the disjunction of the offices theif'in 
contemplation was inexpedient, and understanding that a provision must be 
made for the late servants of the Justice’s office, suggested a separate arrange¬ 
ment for Mr. Flower, and as contrasted with Mr. Flower he recommended 
another person as follows: “ Mr. Kelly, the police clerk, is quite competent ‘ 
“ to act as clerk to the Magistrates, and is precisely the description of person 
“ that, in my opinion, ought to be employed on that duty. He is remarkably 
“ diligent, attentive, respectable, and from long practice well acquainted with 
“ his duty; “observing, that” to employ a person of superior educatioii would 
“ tend to make the places of Magistrates sinecures.” He then goes on to 
remark that in England, where the Magistrates are not jtaid, «nd are not all 
acquainted with their duty, the clerk requires a salary for expl.aining to them 
the law; “ hut,” Mr. Campbell adds, •“ where the Magistrates are liberally 
“ paid, they ought all to be efficient and well acquainted with their duty, 

atid their clerk should be merely their ministerial officer, ‘not their director 
“ but their agent.” 


192, The police of the presido'ncy has engaged less of the attention of 
(Jovernment than its importance demanded. 

198. A code of Regulations for the police, prepared in 1812 by the Advo¬ 
cate-General, the Superintendent of I’olice, and the Magistrates, with the 
sanction of the King’s Judges, which has been severely censlirgd by,somc and 
highly praised by others, was rescinded in 1817, without any communication 
being held with those who framed it, and without any discussions bei*ig recorded 
on the proceedings of Government. 

194. 'fen new Regulations made by the Superintendent of Police are 
cursorily noticed in the Resolutions of Government of the* 10th December 
1817, ns having been passed and sent to be registered in the Supreme Court ; 
and within six months no copy of them was to be found, either at the office of 
the Superintendent or at the office of tiie Secretary to Government. 

19.5. In the Assessment department, in the regulating of the bo.atmen at the 
beach, and in the exercise of the powers of the magistracy thbre, serious 
abuses were brought to the notice of Government, as having been practised 
at no very distant period: yet they do not appear to have engaged their 
attention. 


19fi. We are desirous that you should bestow an early consideration on this 
important subject, if it should not already have received your attention, so as 
to model the police and magistracy of Madras in a way more conducive to the 
public interests. 


Voi„ IV. 


N 


MINUTE 
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MINUTE of R. FULLERTON, Eaq., 

Dated the 7th qf June 1820. 

• 

Minute of Having taken a considerable share in tlie discussion which preceded the 
’ *'’t*’0^uction of the alteration directed in the Honourable Court’s letter of the 
^ ‘ . 29th April 1814, and having recorded a minuti^ in March 1816, explaining the 

Judicial Sustem. I entertained of the then intended arrangement, founded on my own 

observations in the course of preceding service, 1 consider it a duty which I 
owe to myself as w'ell as to the public, to leave on record the sentiments and 
opinions to which an attentive observation of their practical eflects, during nearly 
four years’ experience of those ar||ingements, has given rise. 

*1. The remarks which I have to offer will come properly into the discussion 
of the edects of the alterations of 1816, as set forth in the reports of the 
Sudder Adawlut, dated 21st September 1818 and May 1820. 

2. In respect to the administration of civil justice, the following statement 
, shews the progress of extension of the preceding years. 


YEARS. 

Native Courts. 

Kuroppan Courts. | 

Totai- 

1818. 

24,888 

1 

4,663 j 

29,551 

1814. 

26,717 

.'•>,317 1 

32,034 

1815. 1 

30,684 

■ 7,928 i 

.38,615 

1816. 

39,714 j 

7,195 j 

46,909 

I 8 I 7 . j 

60,302 I 

i 

1 

4,749 : 

1 

71,051* 

* 1818: 



( 

• 


By European Courts. 3,783 

Sudder Aunieciis. 4,837 

" Old Nati\)e Comniissiniicrs.» 10 

'DislriA MoonsifFs.. 41,738 

Village ditto... 8,060 

District Punchayels. 7,5 

Village ditto*. I 97 


Total. .'■>8,230 


1819: 

By European Courts. 3,710 

8udder Aumeeivt. .'■>,280 

District MoonsilTs . 33,726 

Village ditto. 4,393 

District Punclmyets. 38 

Village ditto . 99 


' Total.. .'>7,246 

Suits on the lile, 1st January 1819: 


European Courts... 2,913 

Native Courts.*.. 16,139 


Total. 19,052 


Ist January 1820: 

European Courts. 3,264 

Native Courts .»... 21,058 


Total.. 24,322 

-i_ 

Amount at issue on the above'date.Rupees 17,91,818. 

Of the above 21,05f^nly the village jurisdictions and punchaycts as follows; 


District Punchayets. 35 

Village Moonsi^. 299 

Ditto Punchayets. 9 


Total 


343 
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Of the last year the decisions by village courts were . G,9$l 

Adjustments . 3,312 


10,293 

.. 214 
3(J 

Total. 250 


Total 

By village Piinchaycts the decisions were. 

Adjustments ... 


Mimrte 

K. Fullerton, Esq., 
7 June 1620. 


Judicial Sydtm. 


Bytlistrict Punchayets’ ^decisions .^. JOO 

Adjustments.. 12 

Total. 112 


It moreover appears that the number of causes pending before the European 
courts stands as follows ; 


1st of January 1814. 

Ditto . 1815..* 

Ditto . 18l(>. 

Ditto . 1817. 

Ditto .. 1818. 


.. 6,247 • 
.. 6,648 
6,467 
... 4,603 
3,565 


3. The foregoing siicws that during the year I8I7 the adjudication of civil 
suits by native judicatories amounteu to 66,302, exceeding those of thfc former 
year by no less than 26,588; that of those were dccidetf by Sudder Aumeens 
and Moonsifts 10,843; by district Punchayets 112; and by village Punchayets 
250. It hence appears that the grej\,t weight of civil adjudication rests on the 
district Moonsiils. It appears that the tiecision of European judicatories of 
causes pending before them have considerably diminished; so I'ar, then, the 
great object has been attained. The adjudication of disputes is much 
extended, and native agency has, in the administration of justice, in a very 
great liegree •iclicved the European courts from 'that presswre of ,business 
hitherto considered so embarrassing. 

4. The report '4' the Sndder Adawlut shews that the adjudication of suits by 
natives has progressively extended ; and from the course ol' reasoning pursued 
by them, it appears to be tbeir opinion that the extension of that adjudication 
during I8I7 is only a continuation of that progressive increase going on since 
the first establishment of the courts in 1802 ; but it appears to me that there 
arc circumstances inherent in the late alteration, which have produced effects 
that could not have resulted from adherence to the previous practice. It is 
very tme, as the Court reniiirk, that the number of district Moonsiffs is less in 
the aggregate than that of the former Native Commissioners, but it must be 
recollected that those Commissioners were unequally distributed tliroughout 
the country ; some zillahs had, 1 believe, the full number contemplated by the 
Regulations of 1802 ; some had very few : I believe some had none, except 
the law officers of the court. 

. 4 

5. It must be recollected also, that the Native Commissioners formerly 
appointed were not men of business; they were merchants,' and persons who 
had other affairs to look after, and they were not regularly paid. The difficult;^, 
indeed, of finding persons proper to act as Moonsiffs has often been adduced as 
the reason why the establishment of them, as contemplated by Regulation XVI. 
of 1802, has never been completed. The district Moonsiffs, on the other 
hand, are persons brought up to business, selected under direction of the 
Provincial Cotlits ; they are paid by Government, and they are equally divided 
with reference to the extent and population of the respective zillahs. 

6. ^ due consideration of all those circumstances will account for the vast 
and sudden increase^of adjudication by this branch of the general administration ; 
but while* 1 admit the great improvement that has resulted from the better 
arrangement of the native judicatories, and the better selection of their 
members, it is still obvious to remark that.jthe whole'structure of improvement 

rests 
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Minute oF 
K. Fullerton, Esq., 
7 June 1620. 



Judicial System. 


rests on the basis and principles of the system of 1802. The district MoonsifTs 
are to all intents and purposes servants of the Government, stipendiary native^ 
judges, a new description of persons, unknown under native governments: 
they are not the native gentry, of the country, nor has their appointment any 
connexion with the gratuitous labour formerly required by ancient municipal 
arrangements, nor is it any way dependent on the execution of revenue or other 
fdutics of the Government; on tlie contrary, it is exactly the complete discon¬ 
nexion with revenue that constitutes their efficiency. 

7. In what degree and to what extent natives might safely be entrusted 
with the administration of justice, or whether thp^ might be entiiustcd at all, 
has often been a question. It is now decided apparently in favour of native 
adjudication ; where du6 measures of precaution are taken, where prescribed 
rules are laid down, appeal admitted, and ail the acts of the native judges are 
entirely disconnected from revenue duties, and liable to pass in revision before 
the European courts, there can be no doubt natives may be safely entrusted 
with judicial powers to a limited extent. I am strongly disposed to think 
that the impressions against them have generally been produced by that abuse 
of power which invariably resulted from the union of revenue and judicial 
powers; departments which it has been the main object of all our arrangements, 
since , 1802, to separate and keep distinct, and which under former native 
governments were always blended. 

8. The adhiinistration of justice was attached to the revenue officer, to 
the Zemindar, Renter, Tchsildar, Tannahdar, or other inferior officers, and 
was always perverted to extorsive purpose|. The two functions, if ^I may be 
allowed to use the expression, jilayed most conveniently into each other’s 
hands, and the hiischief produced by the union has probably led to the belief 
that natives cannot safely be entrusted with the administration of justice. 
The idea appears to me incorrect; they make good servants in all other 
departments, if ter// si^perintciidcd, and 1 can see nothing in the nature of 
judicial duties that bears the san>e degree of superintendence over their con¬ 
duct in that department whicli secures their good offices* in every other. It 
appears to me that the jurisdiction of natives might safely be extended as far 
as suits of 500 rupees. 

9. The appointment,of an official establishment of native judges as district 
JMoonsiffsooperated, as a matter of course, to the reduction of the duties, and 
to the relief of the European courts ; it absorbed, in the first instance, a great 
portion of the litigation of the country, but it still remains to be ascertained 
whether, after the natijje courts are saturated with the business of original 
jurisdiction, more will not overflow in the shape of appeal, and whether the 
relief afforded in the original jurisdiction will not be more than met by increase 
in the appellate. On this point it seems to be the opinion of the Sudder 
Adawlut that a sufficient time has not elapsed to shew tlie true effect, and 
although J am dis|>osed to agree with them, still 1 conceive the prospect is 
as yet extremely favourable, antf" that a very great improvement has been 
effected in the civil administration of justice by the great extension of the 
native adjudication. 

10. Of the suits decided by nativ^e judicatories in 18f7, it appears that only 
10,744 have been settled by village Moonsiffs.* Considering that every village 
has, or at least ought to have its Moonsiffs, and that the villages under this 
Presidency cannot be rated at less than dK),000, the above must be considered 
but an imperfect performance of the duty that might have been expected. For 
the causes of this imperfection we are left almost entirely to conjecture, we 
have not sufficient information of the nature and composition, or extent of this 
branch of judicial administration, to form an opinion. 

11. It will be recollected that at an early period of our*proceedings, with a 
view to establish the new system, the-Commissioners were required to furnish 
information on the points in the margin.t It was, indeed, considered proper 
to defer the inquiry into these particulars until after the establishment of the 
system. The Honourable Court, in their letter of 20th December 4815, 

^ although 


# * Village Mooasiffs ill 1818... Suits 8,066 

Ditto in 1819.. . ♦,S»2 


f See Resolution of Govcriiinent, 1 st March. 
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although they approve of the postponetnent«of the inquiry, seem still to con- Minute ofr 

• aider the ascertainment of them ultimately neteessary j but as yet no investigation 7 
appears to have been furnished of the,actual state, number, and description 

of the parties, on which, in realiiy, depends the correct execution of the duties stfstm. 

expected. It will be recollected that, in the several^ minutes which I had the 

honour to record on the preparatory measures for the introduction of the system, 

the expediency and advantage of local inquiry and arrangement was expressly 

pointed out. It does not appear, however, that any such has been made, nor 

can I trace that even a register of village Moonsins in any one district has 

ever been fu|’uished to any controlling department, nor even to the zillah Judge, 

to whom the register of their*decisions ought to be sent. 

12 . The first Commissioner, it is true, proceeded to several of the southern 
districts, and his reports wilt appear under dates*noted in the margin}* but 
the substance of those reports will be found to refer only to ancient customs' 
supposed to have prevailed before the commencement of ^British administration. 

Of the alterations that may have taken place since jthe introdaction of the 
British Government, and in what degree those alterations'were calculated to 
advance or oppose the new system, nothing has been said. The report pro¬ 
ceeds, indeed, on the avowed principle that the system then about to be intro¬ 
duced being founded on ancient native custom, it was not necessary to con¬ 
sider the actual state of things under the British Government as they theh 
stood; no information whatever has been furnished on that point, although it 
must be evident that from such exposition alone a correct idea could be formed 
of the measures necessary to give full effect to intended arrangelnents. It is 
only in one or two-,disti icts in which* discussion has casually arisen that we are 
possessed of any information as to the actual stale x)f the Village administrators; 
what tiieir numbers .arc, what their description, what their qualifications, or 
how they are paid, has never yet been explained. From these remarks, how¬ 
ever, 1 must except that part of the report on the province of Malabar which 
bears on the introduction of .the new system ; it contains the explanation of 
past practice, presdfit state, and future measures to be pursued for the full 
completion of the arrangement contemplated; it fully explains the state of 
that province; it shews that its institutions no way resembled those of the vil¬ 
lage polity observed on this side of India, and that in order to •make'the new 
system applicable many arrangements were required, snd these arrangements 
were made the duty of a Commissioner expressly appointed for that purpose. 

18. It is to be lammted that a similar detail has not been furnished in 
respect to every other district, for certainly all were not in a state ready for 
ong.J the new' system. It is very possible, therefore, tlAt the execution of the 
duty m.iy arise from its impel feet and incomplete introduction. In the district 
of Bellary, it {ippears that up to the end of I8I7 not a single decree had 
been given by a village Moorisiff) and it is sufficiently notorious that up to that 
period heads of villages had positively declined to act: a circumstance the 
more extraordinary, as Bellary is one of the districts from the practice of 
which most of the arguments in favour of the new system have been drawn. 

The Collector, in the letter of 1st June 1818, quoted by the Commission, 
directly admits that be cqpld not to that period prevail on them to act. One 
of his reasons, the Commission assures us, is the correct one, namely, that 
the district Moonsiffs had an interest in drawidg away suits from those of the 
village; but that does not appear.,to me conclusive as a cause, while the 
Collector admits that the village Moonsiffs actually refused to take their share. 

The principal reason, and I think the first one, I give in his own words: 

• “ On the other hand, the village Moonsiffs very naturally contrast their situa- 
“ tion with that of the district Moonsiffs, who have a large* salary and fees 
** to remunerate them for their labour, while the former derive no emolument 
** whatever for the performance of the duty.” Similar causes may operate in 
other districts. Deficiencies in point of information so glaring reqqire imme¬ 
diately to be supplied,' if it be intended that this branch of the system should 
ever attain* efficiency. It would be proper, therefore, that the Collectors be 
reqhired to furnish information on the following points; 

First. 

* Sd February, 16th May, and 4th June 1817. 

O * 
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First. The number of village MoonsiHs in thmr districts. ^ 

Second. The description of them* whether zemindars, renters, here- * 
ditary head inhabittltts, meerassidars, enamdars, shatriumdars, monigars, 
or servants of the above, all of wbom%re eligible under section 3, Regu> 
Nation IV of 18i6. 

Third. WhSther they derive any allowance or emolument from the 
offices; if^o, from vrhence the nature of i|^ ^and amount. ,, 

Fourth. Whethef they act voluntarily or whether any difficulty occurs 
in obtaining the execution of the office} whether the system is com¬ 
plete, and if n^t, what are Uie measures necessary to make it^o. 

' 44. Possessed of no premsO intimation as to the description of village Moon# 
sids, without even a register of their names, and debarred from any supervision 
of their general conduct (their proceedings not being appealable), the Sudder 
Courts are, like oinielves, leR to ronjecture alone ^ they can draw their 
conclusion only from tli^nature of the case, and from the tendency inherent 
in such a system. 

]5. From the report of the Sudder Adawlut it would appear that a great 
proportion of the suits decided by the disttict Moonsiffii are within the limits 
cognizable by those of villages, and inference has justly been drawn of a sup¬ 
posed preference, in the eyes of the people, in favour of district Mbonsiffi over 
those of villaim. I do qot consider there can be any doubt of the fact, which, 
to my concepion, is easily aicounted for. District Moonsifis are entirely 
unconnected with revenue management; they are un^inted with those local 
interests,- prejudices, partialities which must genmlly attach to the duties 
of the' heads of*villages, the advantages of wliose local knowledge as head 
inhabitant is mor^ than counterbalanced by the party spirit, prqudices, and 
partiality which must accompany it; for a, case of dispute can hardly arise in 
a village which the head inhabitant has not prejudiced. Itgis probable, there¬ 
fore, that application to him in his judicial capacity will generally come from 
those who are some u ay connected with him, from Ryo'ts in whose support he 
himself has an interest, while every otheisperson will look for an impartial 
decision from th^ district Moonsiffi; the merchant^reditor will hrrdly look to 
the villag'e Collector for the recovery of ft debt from his own Ryot. 

• a 

16 . The> instances are innumerable wherein the renter, a revenue collector 
of the villages, cannot be an impai tial judge; where, indeed, he must have a 
clear and decided interest Can the renter be an impartial judge between the 
Ryot who owes him re^nue, and the weaver from whom he can make no 
collection ? The sum evratuaily* a warded to bis tenant is liable, in fact to go to 
himself as proprietor, manager of the village, or collector of the revenue. 
This course of reasoning does not rest upon vague stippositipn alone; it is 
supported by the evidence of fact wt a period when those very powers were 
entrusted to Zcmindais, renters, a^ others. If the records from I 78 O to 1802 
be examined, it will be found thatTOey teem with representations of the abuses 
committed by that description of peoplb; and as far as ten rupee suits, ail the 
powers ar e now completely restored and legalized, and without the ^eck of 
appeal. Section 7> Regulation IV of I 8 I 6 , doe| indeed prohibit village 
Moonsifik from trying suits in which they or their servants are personally 
interested; but this, I apprehend, refers to cases only when theyara actual parties, 
and does not embrace the cdlisequeQtia|^ interest the renter must iwve in 
realizing the debts of his dependents, and sometimes defaulting Ryotk If 
the first, it is insufficient to secure strict impartiality; if the second, it,nul¬ 
lifies the judicial powers of the Moonsiffii in opposition to other inhabitants, 
and proving this inexpediency, renders the office of comparatively little iise.*^ 

It is scarcely necessary to cdiserve, that the radical principles which ednstitute 
the efficiency the distriof MoonslfPs jnrisdietton (disconnexion between 
judicial and revenue functions) are Ifere completely confounded; asid the 
effects are'worse, because they are confounded jn the lower orders, amongst 
that description who must oRcn bo nof merely officially but personally interested 
in making the one subservient to the other. 

17 . T||p late Commission, in (ttftir report of 14th Ootober, paragraph 9, 
have attempted to account fat the small number'of decisions by pillage * 

Moonsifis 
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M6dn»ifls in another way. They obs^e; The business done by the vilMge MimUMM. 

•* Moons®, or Bstells, though it is niuph^Jese than it would have been-had 

•‘ they acted according to their ancient ju^iige, Unfe|tered by ani regulations , ^ . 

** ^ yet,>phe.ii/^l circumstancesjiite considered, fully as much as could have , 

been ^pecteii. Several caus^ hjtve tombined to retard the propr«®8 of the 
“ systene:under the village Moona®:^ ^ leegthjpf the Regulation^ 

“ the^ins and penalties and prolecutidhs^wnicb it denbunccaj^r their;fears of 
“ th#Eufopean boiirts, and^Wr cDns^qubnr'reluctanee^o engage .in any 
.»• thing which mavhe lijkely in the most w^ote d^r«e-.to*brjng them before 
*“ Utb- tfibupats., ^j^e Regulation, it is tni^., is not a lhi» one, and does not 
“ Mitbcuize any "penalties to wi^h the Fatie^is were hot in^i^ilar cashs always 
*<||t«il:^ct under the native Governments $ hut to men like them, unaccustom^ 

‘‘ to written rules, every Regulation appears long and intricate, and the same 
“ penpdties which they know they were liable to.at all times for miscenduch seem- 
“ toth^ much more in the shape .of ^written law.** X#m not disposed to 
dispute the truth of the position, that tb#i>r^ise rules and forms to-be iollowed, 
and responsibility attached, may have lessened, the ihiducement towards tlid 
execution of the duty required from them •, .bttt^ from such a circumstance 
what inference .but this can be drawn ? thit they acted during native govern¬ 
ment; because, under the laxity which prevailed, and the absence of all control 
and restraint under such government, they were alldWed to make the most at 
tlmSr powers, and to convert them to purposes of private influence, interest, 
and ambition; that restricted by rule from deriving private gain,’they dpcBiie 
the performance of a duty which is not. accomplbied by the fair remuneration 
which ought to be substittted for undue exaction. * 

.. t ■ 

18. When, in obedience to the orders of the Honouralne Gburt,' this Obvern- 
metit made the preparatory arrangements for investing heads of villages tt^ith 
the judicial powers said to have been formerly held by them under native . 
governments, consi^rations connected with the above were not oyertodked^ 
an inquiry into their actual sjtnte, privileges, and emolumentSif was intended 
mu| directed; Government did not lose sight of the plain and obvious fact, 
ti)^s;mei» will not perform a duty fisr nothing, and if not fairly paid they witl 
in' some way,.or other deriife illicit advantage. The power and influence of 
which head men of various descriptions were found id possession at fbe time 
the new acquired countries fell under our government, will account for the 
free and voluntary exerbise of those functions without apparent, ot at least 
avowed advantage, and at the same time shew the result and effect produced 
by the admission of power on sneb principles. It is well known, that the 
influence in the hands of bead men, derived- from the free and unshackled 
exercise of judicial, revenue, and magisterial author!^, was pxactly that which 
it has been found most difficult to get the better of, for the relief of the lower 
order of the community from oppressive exactions. Such are exactly, the 
powers now restored; and if, in order to induce free and voluntary action, 
strict rules and forms were dispensed with, the same effects would be prodifked. 

iff. To the ancient custom of a country-attention is always due. Arguments 
clothed in the garb of respect for ancient u.sage come in a plausible form ; but . 
we mustt not allow ot^rsel^s to be entirely carried away by their pleasing 
appearance: we should first consider whetli^r those customs were ir^; fhem^ 
selves good or otherwise. We should consider what were their natural effects 
and actual results. To follow customs, usages' and praciicps radically bad, 
because they were observed by the preceding government, is only to per¬ 
petuate evil and obstruct improvement. 

In respect to the present constitution of the village coyrts it may be 
observed,,, that .compulsive jurisdiction requires in the holdet: extensive powers: 
extensive powers are lia]j^e to extensive abuse, and require proportionate,check 
and octroi. It seems to be the opn^bn of the Sodder Adawlut that the 
check m the present case IS insufficient^ I concur with them in opinion. It 
seem.<^ mdeed, scarcely possible that .such powers vested in such a vast body of . 
native can be controlled: all their decisions are Anal, their proceedings, 

cannot cOBk in review before the courts. It is only froth corruption, or gross 
exfaess ah^ybu^ Mi|iawer, that their acts can be questi(»ied,-and thec^plaint 
must be madg^pitm^ tne risk of pain and penalties on. failure of evideille. He 

* wiio 
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Minute of who commits the act of violence or corruption will be prepared to support it 
R. Fdierton, £«]•> by the use of the same power and influence, and will often deter from cotn- 
. * . plaint.* An attentive cqi^isideration, indeed, of this part of the subject, seems 

Judici^Socm out’the necessity of some inodificaftipn. The object of vesting autho- 

uu m. j,| the head oftiie village is to bring justice to the doQfs of the 

people; and if both parties in a. suit are desirous of rcceiviitg it there, no 
‘ doubt can be entertained that such an arrangement is highly , desirable: but it 

appears to me that the object, as far asilxan be attained without risk of Ibuse, 
may be gained by vesting the liead inhabitant with the powers of an arbitrator, 
only, rendering the award Hnal, and receivable in evidence as a decision ih all 
the upper courts. ,1,This measure would adipit to the people the benefit of 
speedy and local decision i^ both parties interested should consent to it. Tliye 
withdrawal of compulsive jurisdiction would guard the party unconnected with 
■ the village Moonsitfs against abuse, and render unnecessary much of the form 
ami nearly all the compulsive power, the possible abuse of which renders con¬ 
trol, rules, and regulations indispensable. The limitation can hardly affect 
the extent of native atijuilication ; but if it should, the loss may be supplied by 
an increased number of district Moonsiffs, which the evidence of fact shews to 
be'more acceptable to the people, and the deductions of reason prove to be 
less liable to abuse. 

Sll As to piinchayct, it may be observed, that that mode of adjudication 
cannot be said to have been excluded from the’system of 1802, for a punebayet 
is nothing but an arbitration,|ibr which Regulation XXI. of 1802 provides; 
and if legal parties choose to submit the dispute to the arbitration of a few of 
their neighbours, there was nothing in the laws of 1802 to prevent them. It has 
now been legalised under prescribed law, and under fixed and definite rules; 
it lias been declared a part pf the common law of the country ; means of 
reverting to it have been provided, and at a lower charge than other process : 
and yet it appears that out of an aggregate of 71,051 causes decided, only 
. 362 have been submitted to punchayets, and 314 decided by that process, 
result which incontestably proves that the natives do not attach to tifat mode 
of adjudication the respect and importance which many supposed. Tilie result, 
indeed, corresponds exactly with what was to be ejypected. 

22. The trial by punchayet has been declared to be the common law of 
India, atjd it has been argued, that it could nut he sa)d natives had the beuefit 
of^heir own laws under a system which did nut include as a part the adjudi¬ 
cation by punchayets. It is perfectly clear that the predilection for punchayet 
arose from the circumstance of there being no other mode of adjudication. It 
was like many other native practices, a mere expedient in the absence of a 
settled system of judicature, resorted to in time of anarchy, confusion, and 
comparative barbarism, when no form of judicial process existed. The cre¬ 
ditor relied on his own exertions for the recovery of debts due to him; he 
placed Peons over his debtor, or sal himself down at tlie door until the debt 
was settled. To relieve himself ffrom the importunities of the creditor, the 
debtor, if he disputed the demand, applied for a punchayet to adjust it. The 
practice was not the result of a plaintifi’seeking recovery of his. just debts, 
but of the debtor seeking temporary relief from the pressure of personal 
demand ; and it is not surprisittg that the practice should have ceased with 
the establishment of a regular .system of adjudication, the want of which alone 
produced it. Another cause has, it is known, operated against this mode of 
decision, the difficulty, or rather impossibility of appeal against an erroneous 
or even partial decision. Natives evidently attach a degree of importance 
to the benefit of appeal, that will always militate against a course under which 
it is precludetk ■ 

^ 13. A 


* It is to he recollected, that in the village JModnsifFs power of punidiment is vested on the 
criminal suit. . * 


f Punchayets, 1818: District . .::. 75 

Village..... 197 
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Q3, A punchayet is only an arbitration, and whstt is an arbitration bttt^iini Min^ ol 
amicable adjustment of dispute by the intervention of friends mutually chdilieit ? 
li is no doubt right and proper to encourage this mode of settlement, and ^•^®****^- 
it is creditable for men when called upon to assist ip making^suoh a settle¬ 
ment; but it is after all a private adjustment. It never ha^ nar ever^ean 
be made, with any advantage, a part of the regular jurisprudence, and conducted 
as such under defined and prescribed rules. If it be made a» branch of the 
public adjudication, if rules for its formation and proceedings be laid down, 
it. will be forthwith abandoned. The only recognition it can require by law, 
the only one it can bear is, that the award of a punchaye^ produced in court, 
accompanied by the bonds of the parties to abide^by 4ldiaU have the force 
of a regular decite, unless proved to have been obtained by bribery and 
corruption. It seems to me that it is in this shape, , and no. oCberg^ that it 
ought to appear in the judicial code. On the whole, then, of this part of the* 
subject, it appears that the only improvement introduced by the Regulations 
of ISlG has been the substitution of district Moonsiifs ibr native Commis¬ 
sioners. 1 admit the improvement to be great, but if is one which, more than 
any thing that can be urged, proves the benefit and correctness of the prin¬ 
ciple which requires the administration of justice to be a distinct and separate 
duty from the collection of revenue. 


24. In respect to the second part of the subject, the state of the police, 
prevention of crimes, and detection and punishment of ofibnders, it seems 
fairly discussed in paragraphs 3 to 10. It is enough for me to observe, that 
the result stated is clearly borne out by the documents,* viz. tha*t crimes are 
increased and punishment diminished; a result which certainly does not 
prove that persons or property are more efficiently protecteeb than they were 
before the new Regulations.f Paragraphs S to 1(J, inclusive, enumerate the 
various cases in which much delay and detention has taken place in bringing 
tlie accused before |lie court, the causes of which are principally inherent in 
,the system,, thougli partly owing to the irregularity" of the police officers; 
they not unfrequently occur from mistakes in the first process, which cannot 
be rectified owing to the prohibition, of the criminalJqdge against giving orders 
to the police, for which Regulation 111. of 1817.' subsequently enacted, 
afibrds but an'imperfect renfedy. Paragraphs 18 to 20 contain Recapitulations 
of delay and inconvenience to prosecutors and witnesses. The causes are, 
that the police officers are left to judge of the nature and degi^e of the 
otfcnce, and send to the Magistrate cases which should go to the criminal 
Judge, thereby rendering necessary a journey first after the travelling Collector, 
Magistrate, and then to the criminal Judge of the zillah. 


2.3. Wc next arrive at the last question on this branch of the subject: 
“ Whether the existing Regulations provide eftectually for the detection and 
“ punishment of abuse of power committed by the natives, to whom the charge 
“ of the village and district police is now entrusted? and whether such abuses 
“ are more or less frequently committed than formerly ?” This question ( with 
the two that went before it) involves tlie complete discussion of the inherent 
tendency and effects of the whole arrangement, now in a certain degree exem¬ 
plified b^ the test of three years* experience. 

26. Of the transfers ol' thq whole magisterial power to Collectors I have 
already recorded my opinion at length.^ I have pointed out what I then 
conceived to be the advantage of uniting the revenue and -police functions, 
and the objections to the further transfer of magisterial authority; I did so, 
under the belief that the intentions of the Honourable Court went no further 
than the suggestions of the Police Committee of 1806. As tlie measure of 
complete transfer had been ordered by the Honoujcable the Court of Directors, 
nothing could with propriety be said for the purpose or with the view of 
delaying its execution : their orders have ih consequence been obeyed; but as 
many cfbnsiderations of. deep importanqjp to the country are involved in that 

arrangement 

* Sudde* Court Proceedings of 2l8t September 1818. 

t TWs wiUMWriften op reference tifproceedings of September 1818; the statements of 1826 defy 
all conclusion. . ■ 

• J See Minutes of Ist January, recorded in March 1816. 
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Minute of arrangement which may not possibly have occurred to them, it will not, I trusfl, 
R. Fullerton, 1^,, jjg deemed disrespectful again to urge them for their future deliberation. As I 
^ , cjin have no inducement but a sense of public duty, and a warm interest in tlie. 

future prosperity as well as the peace and tranquillity of the country, I must 
tc yaem. motive will be admitted as the excuse of the act, if the repetition of 

ray sentiments be considered as an improper intrusion. ■ ! V 

97. The grounds of the late alterations will be found stated at length in 
paragraghs 7S to 98 of the Honourable Court’s letter of 99th April 1814; they 
may be comprized in the following. > 

1st. That the establishment of the Talliary office is essential to the 
formation of an efficient internal police. 9d. That the Talliary establish¬ 
ment can be superintended only with effect by hereditarv heads of villages. 
3d. That the village police, so constituted, can be regtuated and controlled 
only By the Collector, as it was by the Aumildars under the Native 
Government. 4th. That the subordinate officers of revenue, and police 
beitig the same, the vesting of superintendence in different authorities 
must produce a clashing and collision which must paralize both ; and for 
• rlie confirmation of these opinions reference is made to the report of the 
Police Committee of I8O6, and to the minute of Lord William Bentinck 
fpunded thereon. 

28. The Police Committee of 1806 recommended the transfer of police to 
the Collector,' and their arguments have been used by the Honourable Court in 
support of the total transfer of the magisterial powers: but it must be recol¬ 
lected that that Committee contemplated a general permanent settlement of the 
land revenue as the fiAure system to be pursued; they looked to the Collector 
as the receiver o?" revenue, to be paid into the treasury by, a body of the land¬ 
holders, not exacted from the Ryots by a number of revenue servants; they 
considered the Collector as an officer who would be unconnected with the direct 
superintendence of cultivation, W’ho could not therefore come into official 
contact with Ryots, and could not have any inducement to make an improper * 
use of his authority in his official dealings with them. 

29. The whole system is now changed, and the ryotwar, instead of the 
zemindatry or tlie village settlement, is directed to be generally adopted, a 
system in which the actual occupation of every field becomes an object of the 
Collector’^ attention and that of his servants. But even the Committee above- 
mentioned did not intend to vest the punishment with the Collector, but the 
power of apprehension and commitment only (and they recommended vesting 
commercial Residents with the same); but in giving them that power they 
presumed on the presence and intervention of the local Magistrates to prevent 
its abuso. The words of the Committee arc : “ It will not be necessary 
“ that either tliey (the commercial Residents) or the Collectors should possess 
“ the power of inflicting corporal punishment, of levying fines,* or of commit- 
“ ting to temporary imprisonment^, they should only be authorized to commit 
“ offenders for trial before the appointed court, and as their conduct in every 
“ instance will be by this means brought under the cognizance of a separate 
" tribunal, thci;e can be little danger of a perversion of their authority to 
“ improper purposes.” I'hrough the whole report of the Committee it will be 
seen they never contemplated more than the transfer of the police to the Col¬ 
lectors, and the power of apprehending and committing ;* they never lost sight 
of the necessity of immediate and local control by the judicial officer of the 
district. 

30. By the arrangement proposed by the Police Committee, the powers of 
the Magistrate of the district were not affected he still remained the head 
of the department; appeal was open against every act; he could receive any 
charge ; and he was at liberty to issue such orders as he pleased to the police, 
in all its branches, for the conduct of his magisterial duties. It was, indeed, this 
power, and the liability of the acts of the CoUector and his servants coming 
under revision, that did away that opinion, the objection of vesting him with 
the police authority; 

.31. The 

, * See Section 15, proposed by Police Committee of 1806. 

f See Section 21 of.Rcgulation proposed by Police Committee of 1806. • 
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31. The Collector, under the system then contemplated, would have been . Minute of 
the police Magistrate. Head inhabitants of villages in their police capacity, I'uUcrton, Esq., 
and police officers, would have been entirely under his authority; he would . ’ 

have held the power of removal .and appointment in the first instance ; it would *“ .7 ' 

have been his duty to have regulated their general conduct, and taken 

cognizance dif neglect of duty ; to have made all disposition calculated for the 

security of the public; to have brought before the superior tribunal of the 

Magistrate and the Court of Circuit all ofienders taken up by application to 

or through the instrumentality of the police establishment; but without barring 

the people from the right of making direct application, or complaint to or from 

lodging info'rihation with the regular Magistrate, or the Magistrate from taking 

cognizance of the complaint, and issuing such orders as the case might seem to 

require. 

32. This, it may appear to some, would have involved the danger of a 

clashing and collision of authority; but if the district duties of the magistracy 
and police, the supremacy of the one and the subordinacy pf the other, be 
well considered and understood, no collision could have occurred. The Magis¬ 
trate could have issued. no oixier on any detailed arrangement of the police 
department; he would have communicated only by written precept, warrant, 
or summons; he could have required only the arrest of persons, the sum.nion> 
ing of witnesses in completion of proceedings before him as Magistrate, or 
he might have pointed out errors or defects in proceedings in n 'particular case 
actually before him, and requiretl their rectification. , 

33. To the extent of police duty I have already stated an opinion, that the 
agency of the Collector might be useful; the ubiquitaryliiature of his appoint¬ 
ment appeared to ufibrd him the means of obtaining information connected 
with the department of police, which might not reach the fixed Magistrates. 

In giving him authority to interpose.his powers as far. as the regulating of the 
duties of police officers, under a due control, some good might have arisen, 
withoul.lhc possibility of auyvery great or long continued abuse. 

34. A power that goes no further than the receiving of complaints, sum¬ 
moning the jiarty complained against, examining the witnesses, committing 
the accused td take his trial before a superior court, and sentfing all parties to 
appear there at a given time, is one that might be cittrusted to almost every 
public servant. It corresponds with the power of a single justice of the 
peace, and il‘ exercised at a factory or a station distant from the.courts, might 
save the parties from a double journey; the officer committing sending his 
papers and recognizances to the Magistrate, who would enter the case in the 
calendar, and summon the parties when the sessions were held. 

.35. It has been urged, that on general principles police powers cannot be 
entrusted to revenue officers without danger of misapplication that the powers 
vested in them for the maintenance of the peace and for the public good will 
be converted into an engine for the support of their revenue duties, for the 
enforcement of compliance with arbitrary orders or unjust demands. This 
arrangement was, on a former occasion, considered by the supreme authority 
in India as decisive against the intended transfer of the police, only it was 
considered as involving a deviation from the fundamental principles of our 

civil government. 

• 

36. It will hardly be disputed that nearly all the oppressions practised in 
the country have their source with native officers of Government. Without 
being entrusted with some degree of authority they cannot perform the duties 
required of them, and that authority and influence resulting from it they 
seldom fail to abuse: the extent of the abuse will be in proportion to the 
vigilance and ability of the European head ; if his administration be lax, if 
he reposes improper confidence, the mjschief will extend to the perversion of 
justice, the court itself will be conyerted into an instrument of oppression. 

37. That the arguments are strong cannot be denied. The transfer must be 
admitted to be a partial deviation from the strict principles of the system of 
1802; bjjt there appeared no other way of avoiding the objections which have 
been urged to arise from the separation of revenue and police, in districts 
where the subordinate officers are the same persons, and which objection is 
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Minute of the main ground of the reasoning and orders of the Honourable Court: all 
R. Fullerton, Esq., t|jen that Government could do in such case would be to lessen the danger by 
7 June 1820. independent officer on the spot, in the capacity of controlling 

J difinT ' Magistrate, ready to receive complaints against all irregularities. 

38. The disjunction of magistracy and revenue was not the eyil complained 
of, but only the separation, of revenue and police., and the power might have 
been transferred so far and no further than the positive evil lo be remedied 
ret|uircd. It was on these grounds that I formerly contemplated the retention 
of tlie powers of punishment for crimes to the regular Magistrate alone. They 
are not necessary for the mere superintendence of the police, and on those 
grounds I wished to maintain at all times the channel of complaint open to an 
independent authority, against all improper use of power by officers of police, 
not by the slow and after-process of a consequential suit, but by the more 
prompt exercise of direct magisterial authority and interposition. 

39. The punishment of crimes, though to a limited extent, attached to the 
police,, is a judicial, but not a police duty, and the junction of the executive 
and judicial j)owers on .the criminal side is far more dangerous than on the 
civil.*' The absence of the first is prompt, summary, direct in its operation ; . 
it touches the person by pains and penalties, imprisonment, stocks, and stripes, 
which are disgraceful punishments, and more dreaded than the eftbets of civil 
process. 'I'he latter, indeed, touches the proi)erty, but there an appeal is open: 
no personal‘disgrace is suffered, the aggrieved has his remedy in the higher 
court; but the nice prejudice of a respectable Hindoo shrinks from disgrace, 
and will often submit to oppression rather than incur the risk of even abusive 
language con-ve^'ing i)fs imj)Utation. 

40. I considered the functions of the police executive like those of the 
revenue, and that the Collectors and servants in the execution of these 
functions should be responsible for the proper use of them. Aware of the 
inherent tendency to abuse in all native police officers, 1 wislied to check it by 
a salutary division of autliority, leaving magisterial authority where it was, and 
transferring the control over the police only to the Collectors ; and the more 
attentively I considered the subject, the more 1 was convinced that the division 
contemplated-Wi!iiS the best that could be devised. That it wdiikl eflectually 
and entirely have. pre»vcnted the evil inherent in the union of revenue and 
police powers 1 cannot take upon myself to say; but jircsuming the super¬ 
intendence of jiolicc and revenue indispensably required by the Honourable 
the Court of Directors to go together, it seemed to afford the best guard that 
could be adopted. 

11. Magistracy, police, and revenue, have now bceik in the hands of the 
C‘ollectof for three years, anil 1 must freely confe.ss that the .success of the 
measure, even as police only is concerned, has not been equal to my exjiecta- 
tions. It w'as observed that the separation of revenue and police paralized 
both : the observation, however plausible, has not been justified by the results 
which it lias produced; the truth is, that the police was not in a paralized 
state in the year 1814. It was in a better state then than it ever was before, 
and in a better state than it has been since. I am afraid, indeed, it will be 
found, as regards police at least, the union and not the separation has produced 
the paralysis. In respect to the revenue department, if the dissolution of the 
arbitrary power of the Collector, and of the right of exacting* compulsive 
■ labour be termed paralization, the argument may be admitted ; for the sepa¬ 
ration of revenue and magisterial powers certainly has a tendency to render 
labour free, and to oblige the revenue authorities to moderate excessive 
demand, and to substitute inducements for compulsion ; a tendency, however, 
much repressed by the rigour beyond the law which Collectors have continued 
to exercise. 

42. Therfe is scarcely a report from* the Judicial, or even from the Revenue 
department, that does not shew that police has fallen into a state of great 

inefficiency 

* And yet, after all, it was the opinion of Sir W. .Tones, on a case brought before him for oppres¬ 
sion by the police, that the form ^of punishing exercised by the Supeftntendent of.the Police 
was a (letbrmity'in the Government, and that the Superintendent of Police ought only to have the 
power of apprehending the offenders, not of punishing them .—for British India, p. 44.'>. 
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inefficiency since its transfer to the Collectors. It is admitted by most Collectors Min jte ©f 

that their hands are fully engaged in their revenue duties ; that the magistracy 
and police produce a constant interruption which prevents their attending to 
eitlier, and the latter duties are generally assigned over to their assistants. 

»! The same remarks hold good in respect to Tehsildars and principal revenue 
servants : perpetrators of robbery and of murder escape detection, because the 
revtenue officers are busy in making their settlements; they act with attention 
only in cases where they ought not to act at all, where their revenue interests 
or^heir own are concerned. , 


Judicial System. 


43. The evidence of facts, therefore, compels me to retract the opinion once 
entertained, and to declare my conviction that it would have been inHnitely 
better to have left the police where it was. The duties are of themselves uncon¬ 
nected : abstractedly, what has the collection of revenue to do with the seizure 
of thieves or other offenders? It happens that the Talliars and head inha¬ 
bitants are the principal instruments, and being concerned with the revenue, 
it has thence been inferred that they can act only under^^the Collector j but 
let us consider what are the police duties which they are expected to perform 
—watching the village. Watching necessarily carries with it apprehension of 
those that come to steal, and of those who commit offences ; the only alteration 
required by the establishment of a separate magistracy was, that the Talliars 
should send the+offenders to the nearest police Darogah instead of the nearest 
Telisildar. The dissolution of the Talliary office, or even of the police powers 
of the head inliabitanls, is not required under the judicial system; .on the con- 
trary, those officers will be found to form an essential part of the police system 
contemplated by both Police Committees of 180(i and 1814. 


44. But let us consider how widely different is the case under the present 
arrangement from that suggested by the Police Committee. Power on the one 
side is much extended, and control is almost entirely done away. The Collec¬ 
tor is now not only Magistrate, but he is the sole Magistrate of the district; he 
has the |X)wcr of punishment iii his hands ; so have his subordinate officers : he 
alone can receive a criminal complaint; all appeal agaitist the acts of the Col¬ 
lector and ail the police officers is thereby effectually barred. ’Phe Oiminal 
.Judge is placed between the Collector, Magistrate, and the efreuit coart, but 
he holds no intermediate jurisdiction or gradationary control ; he is put in like 
a wedge, to stop rather than to facilitate the progress of appeal ; Hb cannot 
receive any criminal complaint; he cannot issue an order, or even com- 

?•) miinicatc with a police officer, how'ever irregular anil oppressive (and we have 
before us many instances of their irregularities), arc entirely beyond his 
cognizance. 

# 

45. Under Section lO, Regulation IV of 1811, the Court of Cirfcuit col¬ 
lectively were authorized to receive p. titions from persons considering 
themselves aggrieved by any act of the Magistrate, and to issue such order as 
they might deem fit; and by the section iwiiich followed similar powers were 
vested in the Sudder Fonjdarry Adawlut. But this regulation was rescinded, 
and the section in question re-enacted only as by applying to the criminal 
Judge ; every restraint, therefore, upon the Collector and Magistrate, and police 
officers under him, is thereby removed, and exactly under the circumstances 
which required increased control, exactly at the time when judicial powers are 
transferred to the officers of the executive department, with, whom constant 
inducement arises to pervert them to revenue purposes. 

46. The Collectors are now to superintend the cultivation; they are interested 
in the occupation and cultivation of every"^ field; they are to erqate as well as 
to collect the revenues through their immediate officers. Those officers are 
to be instruments and agents of the police and magistracy; they will be the 
judges, collectors, magistrates, and superintendents of police pf villages. 
Zeraindarries and their servants, ^enters and renters’ servants will be the same, 
and so will Shotriumdars, Jaghiredari!, Enamdars: for all, as actual managers 
of the village under the rules laid down by the Commission, supersede the 
hereditary office of bead inhabitants of villages as much as renters and their 
servants. * It must follow, then, that Collectors, in their united capacity of 
collectors, magistrate, anil superintendent of police, and all their subordinate 
officers down to the manager of a village, come into direct. collision with the 

VoL. IV. Q whole 
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Minute of whole cultivating class; with refractory renters being inhabitants, with all 
R. Fullerton, Esq„ Ryots in arrears, with Ryots refusing to cultivate on terms prescribed by the 
7 June 1820. Revenue officers, with cultivators refusing to pay undue exactions, with all 
' Tc '* classes refusing to pay abject submission to Amildars or Tchsildars, and Zemin* 
u icta s ystem, renteis, and till their servants, in all revenue cases, in all police cases. A 

man, therefore, against whom a native Revenue officer entert^ns animosity, 
may be charged with contempt, abusive language, calumny, and affrayhe 
may be tried by Revenue authority for acts that arose out of an undue demand, 
which the Revenue department had no^right to make, out of disobedience to 
an order it had no right to give, and w'ill probably be punished in a case in 
which the Judge denounced the punishment as the real aggressor. 

' 47. The interference of the Criminal Judge is not allowed; the interposition 
of the Court of Circuit, in its collective capacity, is withdrawn; and the occa¬ 
sional visits of the Judge on circuit cannot prove efficient for the prevention of 
these manifold grievances, which must result from the combination which must 
in practice render *it absolute and independent, precluding the possibility of 
legal control. 

48. That this is not mere speculation, we have already proof before us 
afforded by scarcely *two years* practice. We have already from the Sudder 
Court an example of one man having been confined three weeks in the stocks. 
A great variety of cases of abuse will be found in the reports of the Judges 
of circuit; and one case has come direct to Government in the shape of a 
petition, which strongly marks the improper use that may be made of revenue 
and judicial powers being in the Same hands, unrestrained as they now are by 
immediate control. I allude to the persons confined by the Collector of 
Vizagapatam, as reported on by the Second Judge on circuit in the northern 
division. It appears on oath that those persons were kept four months in the 
choultry before they were sent to the Criminal Judge. Tlie only reason given 
was, that the Collector was absent on other business. It appears that battu was 
withheld from them; that while so confined', the Collector’s Sheristadar, 
acting also as head servant of the Magistrate, repeatedly sent messages to them 
to criminate another person against whom he had an enmity, promising release 
and impunity iff they did so; and, lastly, that when the prisbhers sent two 
persons to purchase stamp paper to write to the Court of Circuit, the said 
Sheristadfcr prevented the servant in charge from selling it, because ffwi/ mennl 
to 'write a petition against the Magistrate and himself. This is an instance of 
the perversion to which magisterial powers arc liable when united to those of 
revenue, and unrestrained by tjie operative control of a superior and separate 
department. 

49. If such practices could be curried on at the very cutcherry of the Col¬ 
lector, what may not be done in the country? Circuit Judges do, indeed, 
visit the gaols and examine the cases of prisoners there; but what knowledge 
can they have of those who may b#cpnfined, in the stocks perhaps, throughout 
the innumerable choultries of village Patells and Tehsildars ? The Regulations 
do, indeed, provide for a certain limitation of punishment; but of how little use 
can such limitation be, when the parties who suffer cannot bring theii; case to 
the notice of an authority competent to afford relief. 

50. It may be said, indeed, that it is the duty of the Magistrate himself to 
control the acts of his servants; but we have already too many instances on our 
records to shew that the master is not always to be depended on when his own 
servant is 'concerned, and enough to prove the expediency of distinct control 
in cases wherein the persons and property of the people are at stake. It is 
true. Section *43, Regulation IX of I8I6, subjects all officers of police to 
prosecution, civilly and criminally, for extortion, oppression, or other abuses 
of authority^; but this consequential prosecution will not answer the end in view. 
It will not afford to the simering party relie^from the immediate exercise of 
undue authority. It will not release a man from the stocks, or set at large the 
man unjustly confined, nor will it bring his case to the notice of the superior 
authority in time to be of any use to him ; on the contrary* the probability of 
recourse to the after process of a prosecution, as a measure calculated’for future 
prevention, is lessened by the terms under which it is offered ; the danger of 
further punishmenf if the party fails to prove the charge, a charge which, in 

the 
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the nature of things, must often be made good against all the influence 
attending official situation, against the person who is not barred by the direct 
interposition of authority from a repetition of the offence to an unlimited 
extent. 

51. Had the Criminal Judge of the district been vested with the power of 
taking cognizance of abuse of authority of servants employed in the police, 
th^ evils above stated must have been almost instantly corrected, and their 
recurrence prevented ; without such power not one case in ten will probably 
come to the knowledge of the European authority. On this point I have 
already stated my opinion, and the occurrences noticed are exactly such as I 
contemplated would happen under such circumstances. 


Minute of 
U. Fullerton, Esq., 
7 June 1820. 


Jltdicial Si^slctH. 


5‘2. If Collectors and their servants are to be employed in the lower rank of 
the Judicial department, it is nccessaily that appeal should lie open to those abovjt? 
them for all irregularities; and if there be any thing in the official character of 
the Collector and his establishment which renders it inexpedient that their acts 
in the police and magisterial departments should be subjected to that control, 
it must follow that they ought not to be employed in a department which indis¬ 
pensably requires it. But I confess 1 cannot discover wherein rests the objection 
to allowing a person aggrieved, that is detained in confinement beyond the legal 
period, or suffering a punishment not allowed by the law, seeking immediate 
redress by a petition to the Criminal Judge or the Court of Circuit, and that 
officer inquiring into and affording relief if the case requires it. * 


5.‘1. Many arguments have been adduced, and much reasoning expended, 
against the whole of this part of the new' system. Into these 1 mean not here 
to enter: they will, no doubt, be duly weighed and considered by a higher 
authority. I confine myself to the exposition of what appears to me to be 
dl'rors in the arrangements made here for the present enforcement of that 
system, and the remedy required. They may be summed as follows. 

f! 

54. The first objection is,'that the Criminal Judge has no power to com- 
iminicate by precept with the police officers; hence he can neither supply 
deficiency of evidence, rectify obvious mistakes, or remove improper delays, 
except by a long epistolary correspondence with the Collectm-, who has already 
writing enough on his hands, a correspondence liable to lead'only to argumen¬ 
tative discussion. Tlie second is, that the Criminal Judge has np pow'cr to 
receive original complaints, he cannot therefore interpose his authority against 
any abuse of power by native officers of revenue and police, while by the 
absence of such powers the inhabitants of the adjacent country lose the benefit 
of direct application fo a fixed authority, which might be operative for the 
redress of even petty grievances to a very great extent, and might relieve the 
Collector and Magistrate from much labour, and the people occasio'^ially from 
the inconvenience of long journics., 

yf 

55. Those defects point out their own remedies, which are, to vest the 
Criminal Judge with the same magisterial powers held by the CVillector, in 
addition to the higher power attached to his office; and this may be done 
without diminishing or taking away from those now vested in tlie Collector as 
police magistrate, and without interferitig in the slightest degree with the 
detailed arrangements of the Police, vyhich may be left entirely in the hands of 
the Collector. The Collector, as the police magistrate, may exercise ail the 
powers now' committed to him on application ; while the Criminal Judge, as 
the regular magistrate of the district, is doing the same. Tliere are always 
more justicesof the peace than one in the country: the restriction of such 
powers to one ofily is an objection, not an advantage; and .the objection is 
stronger when that person is also the executive officer of the police and 
revenue. 


56. Crimes and offences brought to light by the agency and instrumentality, 
or by application to the police magistracy (that is, the Collectors and Assistants, 
and establishment), will be punished, on proof, to the extent allowed by the 
Regulations, or brought up for a higher dpgree of punishment, if necessary, 
before the superior tribunals; while every inhabitant would be at liberty to 
bring the grievances complained of before the superior magistrate, the 
Criminal Judge of the district, if he preferred that course, with all its supposed 

incon- 
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Minute of inconvenience. The process of the Criminal Judge, as I have always explained, 
R. Fullerton, would be confined to the issue of his summons or warrants to bring up the 
parties and witnesses in the particular cases before him. 

57. With the modification here proposed, it appears to me the present system 
might be rendered less objectionable, and the agency of the Revenue depart¬ 
ment might be employed in the Magistracy with less danger of long continued 
abuse; for it is not alone the extension of magisterial authority to the Collectors, 
but the interdiction of its exercise by the Criminal Judge, ^which forms the 
radical objection to present Regulations. Such an arrangement as I have here 
suggested, besides relieving the Collectors in some degree from the over¬ 
pressure of business under which they now labour, would leave to the Collector 
an'd regular Magistrate respectively those duties which 'each is perhaps best 
qualified to perlorm with edect. To the £rst, and the officers under him, all 
the police detail for which the ubiquitary nature of his appointment renders 
him particularly fit, with the addition of lower orders of magisterial powers, 
adjudging of punishment to a lamented extent, as ordered by the Honourable 
Court. 

58. It would relieve the regulat Magistrate from those details of policte 
which the fixed natur%.of his other duties prevent his performing with efficiency, 
without divesting him of that authority which may be eminently useful in a 
more extended administration of magistracy, and is the only satisfactory and 
indispensable checl^ against abuse of power by inferior agents : a check, without 

’ which there stems reason to fear the system will soon degenerate into a course 
of tyranny and severe oppression. ” 

59. On tV»e whole, there can be no doubt that the results of late arrange¬ 
ments, as regards the administration of civil justice, are extremely favour¬ 
able. Native agency is extensively employed in it, apparently to general 
satisfaction, and the European courts are proportionately relieved. Tliey arc 
relieved in respect to tfie civil process, ami the Judges are relieved also, but in 
a small degree, by the transfer ol’ the lower order 01 the nuigisteria) duties. In 
so far as reduction of labour was the object of late alteration, so as to admit of 
.lodges conducting with efficiency the duties which remained, the extensive 
agency of districtiMoonsiff's would of itsell’ have answered the ends in view. 
The truth is, that unlcs4‘ appeals from the native judicatories much increase 
beyond the* result of the last three years’ experience, the European officer of 
the Judicial department will be relieved to a greater extent than it now appears 
was absolutely rj?quired. Judges and Registcis in several districts have scarcely 
any thing to do; but while we have relieved one department beyond actual 
necessity, wc have certainly overloaded anotlier beyond its power to support it. 
Reference to the report of the Board of Revenue will shew how impossible it is 
for a Collector to get through the duties now attached to his office; and the 
report of the Judges on circuit, with the proceedings of the Sudder Adawlut 
thereon, shew that the duties of Jlie magistracy and police never were so 
imperfectly performed. In most districts, indeed, the execution of the magis¬ 
terial duty is not even attempted by the Collector, but made over in toto to the 
head Assistant. 

“fs 

Go. The Regulation ol’ I8IG admitted of a transfer of particular defined 
duty, but the present course of proceeding amounts to complete divestiture 
of his magisterial office to the Assistant at the discretion of the Collector, and 
it has been i’ound necessary to amend the law so as to legalize tliat course. The 
extra duties required from Collectors are manifold, and it must be held in mind 
that the present divisions of the country have been regulated on the presump¬ 
tion that the (’dllector was to have no other duty but that of revenue to 
perform, and even that under a zemindarry, a long lease, or some settled form of 
administration ; but instead of this, in many of the most extensive districts the 
labour is only beginning; the Ryotwar settlement is to be introduced and 
superintended in all its multiplied detail. It is quite impossible, under the 
present division of the country, that both duties can be conducted with 
efficiency by one person, and it i8#to be feared both will suffer. I mean not, 
however, to infer from all this that the syste^^ must necessarily he ahirnduned, 
but only to shew that if it is to be continued, arrangements must be made to 
meet the exigency of the case. The remedy for present inconvenience may be 

• found. 
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found. Labour must be more equally divided, or a portion of tbe duties witli. Minute of 
drawn from the Judge; those which he exercised as Magistrate must F«Uerton, Esq., 

returned: or if the Collectors are to execute the treble duties of the magistracy, , June 1^20. 
police and revenue, and Judges, are to be entirely relieved from them, the judku/TZ 
process reqtiired is to have more Collectors and fewer Judges, an arrangement ” •-y ew* 

involving no additional expense, for the reduction of the one will meet the 
addition on the other. The Board of Revenue have proposed the establish¬ 
ment of a separate and distinct officer or Magistrate, unconnwted either with 
Judges or Collectors; this would, in fact, only legalize the present course 
virtually pursued in several districts, where it is admitted that the head 
Assistants are now doing the whole of the duty; with this advantage, however, 
tliat the Magistrates would in many cases be of mucli longer standing in the 
service, and of more experience. 

01. But the main advantage of such an arrangement would be, that the 
fundamental principles of all good government would thereby be still pre¬ 
served. Judicial powers, civil and criminal, were originally vested in Zillah 
Judges; if it be found that the iluties of the one are too heavy to admit of 
their attention to the other, surely the proper remedy that presents itself is to 
appoint another judicial officer to take thafpart of the judicial duty to which 
the Judges cannot attend. The over-pressure on the civil Judge can afford no 
substantial argument for transferring his duty and power to the Collectoi*, and 
thus confounding the judicial and executive functions, and, like ijative govern¬ 
ments, violating the radical principles from which every practical good under 
British administration has resulted. 

02. In a financial point of view little difference can arise. There are 
three distinct duties to be performed : first, the administration of civil 
justice; second, tlie magistracy ; and third, the collect ioq of the revenue. If 
the whole of these, or any two of them, arecoramitted to one public oflicer, 
more of those officers must 'be .'ip')pointed ; if held distinct, tl«e charge of 
each may be extended. It is perfectly clear the Revenue officers are now 
unequal* to the joint task of revenue and magistracy, and if tlie union 
be continued, more Collectors must be appointed, and a lew zillah courts may 
perhaps be dispensed witli; but the saving of zillah courts may be applied to 
greater advantage by the appointment of separate Magistratesfthan the«additioii 
of Collectors, for the more duties liable to perversion and consequent abuse are 
separated the better. We have already seen the advantages of employing 
native .1 udges unconnected with Revenue duties^; on the same principle, why 
should w.o not employ men of the same description to act in the inferior degrees 
of magistracy and police in proportionate numbers, that is, in numbers corres¬ 
ponding with that of the district Moonsiffs? Their duties would be those now 
attempted and supposed to be performed by the Revenue Tehsildar, i,c. super¬ 
intending the police within a certain division, and adjudging to petty punish¬ 
ments. If Telisildars can be trusted wijh such powers, surely men appointed 
for that exclusive duty may be so; the more especially as they would have over 
them a Magistrate, whose particular duty would be the superintendence of the 
whole, aud who might occasionally visit every station under his authority. 

63. Objections have been ftrged against the union of magistracy with civil 

justice^ because, the judge cannot move from his court, and loses thereby the 
advantages of local investigation. Wlipn police and magistracy are concerned 
no such objection can occur to a district Magistrate; but as neither the esta¬ 
blishment of a separate Magistrate nor the reunion of civil and criminal justice 
in the bands of the Zillah Judge infringes the strict principles of regular 
government, either is certainly preferable to the union of revenue, police, aud 
magisterial powers in the person of the Collector. , 

64. What necessary connexion subsists between the collection of revenue 
and the administration of justice, civil or criminal ? Are not their duties 
perfectly distinct ? Why then should both be in the hands of the same per- 
son ? Is it not clear that every argument of reason shews the necessity of their 
•being separate ? The right of collecting revenue carries with it unbounded 
influence, and great pow’er of abuse and oppression. Are not the misconduct, 
the violqnt and arbitrary acts of public servants, the great blemish of our 
government? Is it not against the acts of public Stervauts, then, that judicial 
control ought principally to be directed ? Is it not prudent, by separating 

VoL. IV. ; ^ R * powers 
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MiDu««6f powers, when duties do not require union, to guard against abuse ? Why 
& Fidltrtc^ Swi., then destroy the best, the only check, by throwing all the influence of powers 
, , and authority of the state into the same hartds? *Have not Lord! Cornwallis 

Y Wellesley, the most enlightened statesmen of their time, maintained 

, Jvamal Sj^^. separation of the Executive and Judicial departments to be essential to 
good government ? Have hot those principles been acted upon at Madras 
since 1802 ? Has not the country flourished under their operation ? Has not 
internal peace and tranquillity been infinitely better secured-under them than 
they ever were before ? Is not over-assessment on the land the only drawback 
on the prosperity of those territories ? And whence had that assessment its 
origin but in the want of defined right, in the unlimited discretion allowed 
under the union of Revenue and Judicial powers, in (he confounding of att 
the functions of Government in the Collector of Revenue. Against the cor- 
, rupt principles thus adduced, and all the practical good that has resulted from 
the separation of executive and judicial powers, what have we to urge but 
this one solitary argument—the custom of native governments. Let us con¬ 
sider the effect of that custom^ ^as the situation of the country under native 
rulesuch as to recommend its practices, in opposition to every radical principle 
of‘good government? Was property better protected? Was justice more 
correctly administered ? Was the peace and tranquillity of the country better 
maintained? In answer to these questions let reference be made to those 
countries where native practices still prevail, and let the result determine the 
reply. So Par from the union being an advantage, it was the very‘reverse; it 
*. was that very union which constituted the evil which British rule lias amended, 
and has so been stated by every writer who has deliberately considered the 
question of .Indian Government.* “ In the third place, there existed an 
original dcfcl’t in the institution of law courts in Hindoostan, which in 
“ itself must have rendered them unequal to the purposes for which they were 
“ intended, and open to great corruption, namely, that the civil and criminal 
” laws were intermixed, and that the revenue laws and usages for police 
were blended xt'ilhiotli and with each other. -Wherever this has tali^en place 
the rights of property are undefined ; crimes may escape punishment, and 
“ breaches of the peace may become frequent. It is owing to the defined 
** limits within ijie civil and the criminal law of England that they so nearly 
approach to tnie perfection of the law of nature; and it is owing to the 
** revenue laws being Histinct from both, and the police subordinate to the 
“ whole, that the liberties and safety of the subject are so exactly ascertained 
“ and generally understood.” If they assume the native principles of govern¬ 
ment, can it be supposed that the result will be difiTcrent ? 

65. All the arguments adduced in support of union of revenue and judicial 
powers seem to me to carry with them indisputable admission of contemplated 
over-assessment. Actual force, or overwhelming influence resulting from such 
union, is required to exact with success an ovefstraiued revenue. No sucli 
powers are requisite to enibree a reasonable demand. It will always be found 
that where assessments are moderate least anxiety is shewn by Collectors about 
judicial powers. Such an union is not tliought of at Bengal. It wa§ declared 
indispensable in ryotwar countries, because the ryotwar assessments were 
arbitrary and excessive. How clear the reasoning of the Sudder Adawlut on 
this point in the following words: ” It is obvioudy only a forced and unna- 

” tural exaction of labour tiiat would meet with obstruction^ in the zillah 
” courts,” and it is only such exaction that can require judicial powers to be 
vested in,the Collectors. 

6C. We all remember the time when it was argued by the Commercial 
department that Commercial Residents should hold magisterial powers over 
weavers. The idea was admitted to be absurd, and was justly condemned by 
the Revenue department; but after all, when we view tlie matter abstractedly 
on just principles, wc must ask what more cQane:^ion is .there between* 
magistracy and cultivating land than between magistracy and weaving cloth ? 
Why did Commercial Residents wish to exercise authoritative powers over, 
weavers ? To compel them to weave on their own terms. Why is it requined 
thaj: magisterial authority sliould be vested in the Collectors* servants,? That 

they 


♦ See “ Plans for British India.” 
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they mav compel cultivators to cultivate on their own terras. And why should Minute ef 
the influence of judicial powers be required in the one case more than the 
other? The duties are distinct, and each enough of itself to require one . ‘ , 

man’s attention ; both cannot be well conducted. The weaving of cloth'and , 
cultivation of land rests on the same principle; the profit attached to the 
labour required. To argue on the necessity of attaching to either the authority 
of magistracy, is only to admit that the poww and influence of the Magistraite 
is required to enforce that which ought to result from free and voluntary con¬ 
sent and mutual agreement. 

67. To repress the arbitrary exercise of authority by individuals; to protect 
the greiat body of the people against the oppression of the few; to render all 
the executive officers amenable to the law; to substitute as the recompense 
of labour, fair and acknowledged emoluments for private and undue exaction, 
form the fundamental principles of civil government. Those principles have 
regulated the conduct of the British administration, and dictated the pro¬ 
ceedings of this Government since 1802 : of the result it is enough to say that 
it is the very inverse of that of native government. 

68. The great and manifest improvement that has taken place since 1802, 

cannot have escaped the most cursory observation ; but if we deviate from that 
course, and revert to the native custom and practice in pursuit of supposed 
advantages, which in fact had no existence but in the wide and unimproved 
state of society when they prevailed; if we again confound the Executive and 
Judicial departments, vesting unlimited power and authority in revenue officers, 
and expecting from them performance of duties without fixed pay, we must 
lay our account with the return of those evils, inseparable from, that system, 
from whici) we have been relieved. • ‘ 

Cf). Sensible of the advantages that have resulted from late arrangements in 
the administration of civil justice, 1 have recorded my opinion in favour of 
those arrangements, equally impressed with the conviction of the ruinous effects 
likely to»rcsult from the union of revenue and magisterial powers in one person. 

I might justly accuse myself of shrinking from the execution of a public duty, 
were I to allow any considerations to prevent my recording that conviction. 

Feeling as I do, that the union of such powers must establish an influence 
against which no judicial process can stand ; that under such union the admi¬ 
nistration of justice, which ought to hold the first place in the functions of the 
state, must soon fall, as in former times, to be secondary and subservient to the 
collection of revenue; reflecting on the misery and oppression that have in 
former times, and must in future ensue from such a state of things, I could not 
retire from tlie station 1 hold without a self-condemning conscience, were I to 
abstain from the deliberate record of these sentiments. 

70. Private opinions have nothing to do with public duty, and ought not to 
interfere in its execution after they have been overruled by superior authority; 
nor have 1 in this case allowed my own opinion to interfere. It is true, on the 
first receipt of the letter of 29th April 181 f, I considered the subject open in 
a certain degree to the consideration of public servants in India. It has never 
hitherto been the practice to preclude, or even discourage public servants from 
the free Mmmunication of jtheir sentiments on important arrangements in con- 
templati^, provided those sentiments were conveyed in language sufficiently 
rppectful. From the exercise of this privilege much of the improvement in 
the civil government of India has resulted. If such be allowed to the 
servants of subordinate departments, it is rather an imperious duty than an 
assumed privilege in a Member of Council submitting his sentiments in respect 
to projected alterations of such vast importance in the civil administration of 
the country as those lately introduced. Such communications are made, not to 
oppose or obstruct the orders of the superior autliority, but to convey local 
opinions for their future deliberation. Jt is with this view ray minutes have 
been written, and in this light I trust they will be received. 

71* It is true, until the receipt of the Honourable Court’s letter of the 20th 
December 1815, I was not aware of the exclusive nature of the confidence 
Imposed in the Commission. From the receipt of that letter, enjoining Mem¬ 
bers of Government to support the intended system by precept and example, 

nothing 
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nothing has been left to the Government but obedience. The minutes subset 
quently entered had no reference to opposing views as to the system itself, but 
ta the proper mode of introducing it. It is unnecessary here td enter into 
much discussion ; it is enough for me to obsert e that the whole system seemed 
founded on the supposed existence of certain village officers, and their capa¬ 
bility to perform certain duties. Before the law was promulgated vesting those 
potvers, and requiring the execution of those duties by that description of men, 
I wished to ascertain, hrst, not from tradition but from local inquiry, the 
existence of such a description ; secondly, their capability to perform the duty. 
I proposed the inquiry with the sole view of'supplying deficiencies and making 
preparatory arrangements when such were required; but the proposition did 
not accord with the views of the Commission, and to their view we were bound 
to conform. That I was not wrong in the opinions then entertained of the 
^ jiecessity of such inquiry or arrangements, events have confirmed.* It is well 
known that in many districts the Regulation is a dead letter, and by the hea<l 
inhabitants the required duties are not performed. 

71. Ail has, however, been done by this Government that could be done. 
All.the orders of the Honourable Court have been obeyed; all the regulations 
proposed by the Commission have been promulgated, although corrected in 
form and substance as prescribed by them ; the system has been introduced, 
and lias been maintained; objections and opinions urged against it have been 
allowed no practical operation; results have been stated, and it remains for 
those who come after us to alter and improve, reverse or adhere to the system 
established. 

72. 'Die known opinions ami recorded sentiments of Members of Council 
have sometimes been considered as likely to bias the judgment and alFeet tlie 
conduct of public servants in the inferior departments. In due deference to 
the injunctions of the Honourable Court, I have abstained from placing on 
record the final opinion I entertained until the last day. I sit at this Hoard 
until the period has arrived when the infliience-of high station can produce 
no improper efl'ect on the judgment of others. 

73. As this is the last minute I shall have the honour to submit to this 
Board, 1 cannot ^conclude it without placing on record my sincere acknow¬ 
ledgments for the long continued support, and the many benefits 1 have 
received liom my Honourable Employers in the course of thirty years’ service, 
and at the same time the assurance of my continued and unremitting exertions 
during the short period it may be my lot, tlunigh in a more humble station, to 
assist in the administration of their affairs. 

Fort St. George, (Signed) R. FULLERTON. 

7th June 1820. 


Minute of 
K. Fullerton, Eaq., 
7 June 1820. 
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EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTeIi from the MADRAS GOVERNMENT 

/o ///e COURT 0/DIRECTORS, 

Dated tJie Mh January 1822. 


Judicial Letter 
from Madras, 
4 Jan. 1822. 


16. We transmitted to the Board for preparing ‘Regulations a copy of the 
report of the late Commissioners for the revision of the judicial system, under 
date the 15th of October 1818, and desired that they would frame one or 
more Regulations, as might be most convenient, for the purpose of giving 
effect to the suggestions therein offered. We also furnished them with other 
papers relating to the same objects. Referring to that communication, Mr. 
Stratton at a subsequent consultation recorded a minute,* in which he recom¬ 
mended that instructions should be sent to the Board for preparing Regulations, 
to prepare a draft of a Regulation to provide : 


1st. For an extension of the jurisdiction 
5(X) rupees. 


of the district Moonsifis to 


2d. 


* See return to Mr. Cherry’s precept to the Magistrate of the Northern District, accompanying 
Report, second session, 1B19. 
f Consultations, 16th March. 
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‘;Jd. For tlie abolition of all fees on suits not exceeding in amount 
ten rupees. 

3d. "For an extension of the jurisdiction of the Sudder Aumeens to 
7<50 rupees. 

4th. For an extension of the jurisdiction of the Zillah Registers to 
1,000 rupees. 

17 . lie further recommended that the Board should be directed to prepare 
and submit without delay draft of another Regulation, to provide, 

1 st. That the Magistrates and police-officers under them be authorized 
to dispense with record in all cases of petty ofienccs and petty thefts. 

2 d. That the Magistrates and the police-officers under them be autho¬ 
rized in all cases of petty offences and petty thefts to dispense with oaths 
whenever they may deem it neccs.sary. 

3d. That the Tehsildars be empowered to punish petty thefts by 
corporal ])unishment, not exceeding six rattans. That when this punish¬ 
ment be not deemed sufficient by Tehsildars, they be empowered to refer 
file case lor the orders of the Magistrate of the zillah, and to keep offenders 
in conffnement until the receipt of such orders, when the amount of the 
property stolen does not exceed five rupees. 

4th. That when the necessary orilcrs do not reach the Tehsildar within 
thirty days Ironi tlic first confinement of the offender, that he* be dismissed. 

•Oth. That heads ol‘ the villages be empowered to punish petty thefts as 
prescribed in Section JO, Regulation XI, ISlfi, with respect to petty 
offences, when the amount of the property .stolen does .iio’t exceed one 
ruj)ee. 

18. Our President recorded a minute, expressing his concurrence in Mr. 
Stratton’s recommendations, and pointing out the advantages with which the 
propose^ amendments ol' the Regulations would be attended, and the requisite 
instructions were furnished to the Board for preparing Regulations. 

19 . At our consultation of the loth of April we. passed a Regulation, pre¬ 
pared in con.secjuencc by that Board, and entitled “ a Regclalion fo» extend- 
“ ing the ./urisdiction of the Registers, Sudder AumiKin.s, and district Moon- 
“ silt's, and for the more effectual checking of Abuses by district Mftonsiffs.” 

20 . The other Regulation, prepared in consequence of the instructions above 
referred to, was passetl on the 1 . 1 th June, and is intitlcd “ a Regulation for 
“ giving greater Efficiency to the sy.stcm of Police established in the Pro- 
“ Vinces subordinate to the Presidency of Fort. Nt. Cicorge.” 


.Judicial Letter 
irotn Madras, 
4 Jan. 1822. 


Judidat System. 


MINUTE f^C. STRATTON, Esq. ’ 

Dated the XiUh March 1821. 

Instructions were sent on the lOth ultimo to the Board for preparing. Minute of 
Regulations, to prepare the drafts ol' some Regulations on the general sugges- 
tions ol the late Commi.ssion of Internal Administration, which were submitted ^^ 
for the orders of the late Government on the 15ih October 18.18. It w’as not 
then adverted to, that the Regulation Board has not any deliberative power, 
and that their duty prescribes that they arc only to prepare "'drafts of Regula¬ 
tions in specific instructions. 

1 he Commissioners proposed an extension of the jurisdiction of the district 
MoonsilFs from 200 to 300 rupee.s. The great number of decisions passed by 
them since their appointment in I 8 I 61 * and the few appeals against their 
decision.s, shew so decidedly the confidence of the natives in the district 
Moonsiffs’ courts, that it may be advisabl.? to extend their jurisdiction to 
500 rupee.s, leaving appeals open, as at present, in all matters above twenty 
rupees.!^ . 

No 

* See Statement, No. i. (■ Section 43, Regulation VI, 1816. 

Voi. IV. 
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Minute of No injury to the public or to individuals can result from this course; for 
higher the amount of disputed claims, the parties may be supposed to be 
V _ i , the better able to seek redress by appeal against unjust decisions. The 

/ / 7^ zillah courts and punchayets will, besides, be still open to such persons as may 
Judicial Sjfdan. confidence in the district Moonsiffs. 

The Commissioners further proposed the abolition of all fees on suits under 
ten rupees. This measure, if adopted, will leave the decision of those suits to 
heads of villages, as the district Moonsiffs will then have no motive in draw¬ 
ing those trifling suits to their own courts, by means of their agents, as was 
represented to tlie Commissioners by the Collector of Bellary.* It will, how¬ 
ever, be still compulsory with district Moonsiffs to receive and try such suits, 
when the parties preferring them have no confidence in the heads of their own 
villages. 

If the amount of the jurisdiction of district Moonsiffs be raised as now 
proposed to 500 rupees, it will be necessary to raise that of ti>e Sudder Aumeens 
to 7''50 rupees, to preserve their jurisdiction in original suits beyond that of 
the district Moonsili's, and to admit of appeals against their decisions being 
refbrred to the Sudder Aumeens. This course is prescribed by Regulation VIII, 
1810; and as a distinction now exists in the relative jurisdiction of the Sudder 
Aumeens and Zillah Registers, it may be advisable to adhere to the principle of 
the code by raising the jurisdiction of the Zillah Register to the cognizance of 
suits not exceeding 1,(.)0() rupccs- 

On the first establishment of the courts, the amount of the Register’s juris¬ 
diction .was fixed at 200 rupees ; j' it was afterwards raised to 500 rupees 
and we may now with confiilencc fix the amojuit at 1,000 rupees, because 
under the new rules for tlie employment of the junior part of the service they 
will, oft leaving the College, have to serve three years in the provinces in the 
Revenue department. This will insure the appointment of Registers of sufficient 
experience to discharge the important duties ijow proposed to be entrusted 
to them. 

Should the Board concur in these sentiments, I beg to recommend that 
instructions be spnt to the Board for preparing Regulations to piepare a draft 
of a Regulation to proyidc, 

1st. I'^or an extension of the jurisdiction of the district Moonsiffs to 
500 rupees. 

2d. For abolition of all fees on suits not exceeding in amount ten 
rupees. 

Od. For an extension of the jurisdiction of the Sudder Aumeens to 750 
rupees. 

Ith. For an extension of the jurisdiction of the Zillah Registers to 
1,000 rupees. 

I beg further to recommend that t'je Board for preparing Regulations be 
directed to prepare and submit without delay draft of another Regulation, to 
provide, 

1st. That the Magistrates and the police-officers under them be au¬ 
thorized to dispense with record in all cases of petty offences and petty 
thefts. 

2d. That the Magistrates and the police-officers under them be autho¬ 
rized in all (fascs of petty offences and petty thefts to dispense with oaths 
whenever they may deem it necessary. 

3d. That the Tehsildars be empowered to punish petty thefts by cor- 
porjil punishment not exceeding six rattans ; that where this punishment 
be not deemed sufficient by Tehsildars, they be empowered to refer the 
rase for the orders of the Magistrate of the zillah, and to keep offenders 
in confinement until the receipt of such orders where the amount of the 
property stolen does not exceed five rupees. 

4th. 

Letter from Mr. Cliapliti, dated 1st June 1818. • 

f Section G, Itegulation XII, 1803. 
t Section 6, Itegulation VIJ, 1809. 
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•Itli. That where the necessary orders do not reach the Tehsildar 
within thirty days from the first confinement of the ofTendcr, that he be 
dismissed. 

5th. That heads of the villages be empowered to punish petty thefts 
as prescribed in Section 10, Regulation XI, 1816, with respect to petty 
offences, where tlic amount of the property stolen does not exceed one 
rupee. 


Minute of 
G. Stratton, £gq., 
13 March 1821. 


Judicial System. 


The first of these propositions, when enacted into law, will relieve the 
Magistrates and the police-ofitcers under them from much useless detail, 
occasioning a great waste of time, and diverting their attention from important 
matters. By the second proposition, oaths will again in the course of time 
become more sacred, having now lost all their weight, from being resorted to 
in trivial matters so much beyond the usage of the natives. 


The effect of the third, fourth, and fifth propositions will be to save 
plaintiffs, witnesses, and ofienders so many long irksome journies to the station 
of the Magistrate of the zillah, when the oflence might be immediately punished 
on the spot where committed, so as to operate with greater advantage wijh a 
view to example. Tehsildars and heads of villages have now the power of 
punishing petty offences to a limited extent ;• to extend their jurisdiction 
over petty thefts by a few stripes or a short confinement, will offer more general 
relief to thousands than can well be imagined: besides, many petty thefts will 
be then disclosed which now pass without notice, where plaintiffs and witnesses 
understand that they cannot be made to suffer by the disclosure, by irksome 
journies to the station of the Magistrate, or by loss of time from the delays of 
reference and from the observance of official forms in such, trivial matters. 
Any abuse of authority by Magistrates and the police-officers under them, 
by these five propositions being enacted into law, will be more than com¬ 
pensated by tlie good effects which will result from them; and it is only 
necessary to observe further, that the checks which now exist against abuse 
of authority on their part will *still operate with the same, if not greater effect. 


(Signed) G. STRATTON. 


(No. 1.) 

Statement, shewing Ow Nvmber of Decisions by District Moonsiffs mice their first Appoint- 
metd in 1816, and the Numb^ Appeals from their Decisions, to the 31s< December 
last. 


YEA us. 

i NUMHEIt of 

1 DECISIONS of the DISTUICT 

1 ____ 

MOONS] FFS. 

• 

Appeals 
instituted from 
Decisions of 
District Moonstifs. 

liocreeil 
or tUsmisRerl. 

AiljuHtcrl by 
Hazcndtntili. 

Total, 

1816 . 

.3,819 

1,944 

5,133 

. 1 ... 

1817 . 

30,948 

.16,903 

47,851 

764 

1818 . 

25,810 

15,928 

41,788 

785 

1819 . 

^ 26,486 

17,2.39 

43,725 ' 

797 

1^0 . 

28,010 

17,079 

45,043 

. 71. 

Total. 

1,14,443 

69,087 

• 

1,83,530 

3,057 


MINUTE 


Sections 10 and 23, Regulation Xb-’lSlO, 
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MINUTE 0/GOVERNOR MUNIIO, 

, Dated the liSth March 1821. 

Minute of MosT of the amendqnents of the Regulations proposed in the minute of Mr. 
Governor Munro Stratton have already been sent to the Board of Regulations by Government, 
16 March 1821. jj, gQ specific a form. They will be comprized in two Regulations, 

. < one criminal the other civil, and they will, I have no doubt, be very useful, 
« icia ys cm. promoting the ends of justice and in facilitating its distribution. 

The criminal Regulation will re.st in Tchsildars and heads of villages the 
power of punishing ]>etty thefts to a limited extent without reference to the 
Magistrate. The Sudder Adawlut object to their ofiicers having the power of 
even taking examinations regarding petty thefts, in their remarks upon a 
proposition to that effect by the first Judge on circuit of the centre court.* 
Were we to be guided by this objection, we must continue, .as at present, to 
force thousands of people every year before the Magistrate as witnesses in 
trifling matters, for which they ought never to have left their homos, or we 
must consent to let numbers of petty thefts go unpunished, because those who 
know of them arc deterred from informing by the fear of being sent to a 
distant court to give evidence. The jurisdiction of the Potail will be limited to 
thefts, within one rupee, and that of the Tehsildar to thefts within five rupees. 
The Potail will have no power to punish beyond what he now has in petty 
. offences ; the' Tehsildar’s power of punishing will be limited to six rattans. 
The j)robable effect of the Regulation, as far as the I’otail is concerned, will be 
that many petty thefts which now pass unnoticed will be punished by a few 
hours’ confinement, and tliat many which de.serve no higher punishment, but 
which are now shut to the Magistrate, will be punished in the same way upon 
the spot. The effect of the Regulation with regard to the Tehsildar will be, 
to give him more weight in his district, to .render him more efficient as a police- 
officer, to enable liim to relieve the .Magistrate from mucli unnecessary labour 
in investigating trifling cases, and by punishing at once upon his own authority 
and upon the spot, to render the example more in»j)rcs.sive. Tl>c doctrine that 
all thefts whatever should be cognizable only by the Euro|)ean Magistrate, and 
that not,a single rattan should be inflicted throughout our wide lorritory i.xcept 
by his order, lias ahvay^ appeared to me one of those visionary schemes which 
never couhl be rendered to practice, and which, even if it could, ought not to 
be adopted. A man must have had veiy little experience, or must have looked 
with very little attention at what was passing before him, vvho can believe that 
the few Europeans employed in the provinces are capable of investigating in any 
adecpiate manner all the various thefts that occur. Our native .servants may 
tell us that we do all this, but wo delude our.selves if we believe that we can. 
If we wish to do it, we must avail ourselves of the means within oiir reach, 
and make use of the intelligence of the interjial administration, by granting to 
them jurisdiction in all those .subordinate matters in which from their habits 
they are sp much liciter qualified to t/bt than ourselves. 

There are a great number of thefs of a trivial nature, which when not com¬ 
mitted by persons of bad character can scarcely be regarded as crimes; such as 
the stealing of a few roots or a little grain from the field by a servant of the 
owner, or by some idle passenger; the pilfering in an open bazaar of some 
tobacco or article of trifling value'; such matter ought not to be brought before 
the Magistrate. Before the introduction of the judicial code, they were 
punished, as the case might be, either by the master of the house or the Potail 
of the village, by some sliglit chastise|pent or by reprimand ; they will now 
again be punished in the same manner instead of being brought before the 
Magistrate, as too many of them have been of late years. There is no cause to 
apprehend that the limited authority proposed to be given will be abused by 
the Tchsildars or heads of villages, fo,r they have no motive to prompt them to 
exceed the bounds proscribed by law, but tlie fear of punishment and the 
dread of losing their place.s, to restrain them within them. 

The civil Regidation proposed by Mr. Stratton will extend the jurisdiction 
of the district MoonsifFs, of the Sudder Amneens, and of the Registers of the 

* Zillah 

♦ Sudder Ackuvl^jt to (rorcrninent, 7th September 1820. 
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Zillali Courts* and will abolish fees on all suits under ten rupees tried by the IdfaMUe of 
district Moonsiffi. I am anxious to make a more extensive use of the distri^ 

HdbnsilFs, who experience has shewn can do so much judicial business with / ^ 

so few appeals. This institution affords great conveiyence to the inhabitants 1 '' .. '' 

by its nearness to their homes, and by the quickness and cheiwness of its ' 
decisions. The extension of its jurisdiction will, by relieving the Zillah Judge , 
from a great portion of its present business, cnalde us to enlarge the 
zillahs, td reduce the ntunber of Judges, and ta lesifffin the judicial expen¬ 
diture. The extension of the" jurisdiction of the district Moonsifia necessarily 
involves that oftheSudder Auiheens and Zillah Rfigisters* as the original dis¬ 
tinction among them could not be otherwise preserved, l^e nuthber of causes 
brought before the Zillah Registers has been alreadv so much reduced by 
the native tribuoais, that an extension of jnrisdicttnn 'becomes absolutely 
necessary in order to give them employment. But as they must now, from 
the time which they are required to pass at collie, and in the Revenue depart¬ 
ment after leaving college, b% ronr or five ^ears in the country before they are 
eligible to the office of Register, they will in future be as well qualified for 
the extended m they were formerly for the more limited jurisdiction. 

The abolition of fees on sUHs within^ ten rupees in the district Moonsifi*s 
court, is intended to prevent the Moonsiff from drawing such suits away from 
the village into his owti court. Them is one objection to this measure >imici] 1 
have always seen, tdz. that the distinct Moonsiif^might not entertain suits from 
which he could derive no profit; and that as*the Retail or viljage Moonsiff 
might also d^line to receive them, they might thus between these two autho- 
lities remain undecided. The district Moonsiff, it is true, is bqund to decide 
such suits, but he would probably find means to put off or to*cvade altogether 
the adjustment of them, when he had otliers before him which yielded Iiim 
fees. I have, therero'’e, sometimes thought that it would be more advisable 
to reduce the fees on the ten rupees suit so low as to leave the district 
Moonsiff no inducement to .seek them, but not so low as not still to make it 
worth his while to settle them when they came into his court. As it is, 
however, desirable that these suits should in general be settled by the village 
Moonsiffs, and as it is likely that more of them will be settled in the villages 
in proportion as the delay of decision increases in the district Mopnsiffi’ court, 

1 think that the experiment of a total abolition of, fees on ten rupees suits 
should be made. It will probably have thl desired effect; and if*tt has not 
a small fee can be again imposed. 

(.Signed) THOS. MUNRO, 


EXTRACT JUDICIAL LEITER from the MADRAS GOVERNMENT 
to the COURT qf DIRECTORS, 

Dated the'^th January 1822. 

S6. In submitting the report of the Second Judge on circiiit in the southern judicial I^etter 
division, the Foujdarry Adawltit' remarked on the j^eparture ffom the provisions frdm Madias, 
of the Police Regulations which bad taken place in certain zillahs, and on * Jan. 1822. 
changes which it seemed to them necessary that these provisions should v—— 

undergo, recommending tba^ Jn particular cases, the Magistrate should be 
authorized to relieve &e Tehsilaar of a district frpm the duties of head of 
police, and to t^sfei them to >1 P^ogah, with a separate establishment. 

Our President tome that occasion to mord at large his sentiments with respect 
to the nature, and advantages of the alteration in the system of police which 
.was introduced by the Regnlations passed in 1816, and in particular his decided 
objection to the establishment of any police authority in a district independent 
of that under which the revenue wa* administered. Sir Thomas Munro, 
however, suggested varidus amendments of the Regulations in force, consis¬ 
tent with the leading principle of leaving the police authority in a talook with 
the TehUldar, as that in the whole district is'left with the Collector. Tkese 
amendoMntswUl Be found in Regulation IV of 1821, entitled “ A Regulation * 

“ for ^ving greater Efficiency to the Sfstcw'of Police established in the 
“ Provinces subordinate to the Presidency of yort St. George.” 

VoL. IV, T 
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*MINUTE o/'GOVERNOR MUNRO, 

Dated the April 

Minute of the proceedings, under date the lUth of M^cb, of the Sudder Foujdarry 

27 tApril 182 iT’ Adawlut on the last .rej^ort of the Second Judge" on Circuit of the Southern 

,___Division there are some observations On tlie employment of police-officers in a 

Judicial Si/sfem- Contrary to law, and some suggestions concerning the improvement 

of the Police Regulations, which demanded the attention of the Board. 

I concur in the opinion given by the Sudder AdaWlut, tliat under the existing 
Regulations, the authority of the Aumeens of police of great towns is confined 
. to the limits of such towns: that the Regulations do not authorize the 
mipointment of police JLumeens, as in Tanjore, to districts in which there is a 
Tehsildar, because the Tchsildar is himself by law the head police-officer of the 
district, and that when an Aumeen of police is detached from the town to which 
he is appointed he cannot exercise the functioneqf a head police-officer. But 
I do not agree with the Sudder Adawlut in thinking that a police Aumeen is not 
intended to be. employed as a revenue officer: uiere is nothing in the Regu¬ 
lation against his acting as such j on the contrary, the whole spirit of the 
Regulations is in favour of it: for it is expressly stated in different sections 
(Sicoriir.) that police and revenue without distinction. It is also stated that the police 
Aumeen is appointed merely because the head of the village is unequal to the 
duty; but it does not follow that because the Aumeen is to take charge of the 
police of the town he is hot atso to take any charge of the revenue; 1 think 
that he may either have revenue charge or not, at tlic disdlretion of the 
Collector. 


The Second Judge on Circuit endeavours’ throughout his Report to shew 
that wherever the police*is inefficient it is to be ascribed to the changes made 
in 1^6. He observes, that a considerable improvement has of late taken place 
in the police of Salem in consequence of a partial recurrence to the former 
system of the separation of revenue and polled, and the conducting of the 
duties by separate officers immediately under the Magistrate. The essential 
difference, however, between the present system of police and that introduced 
in 1802, does not lie, as supposed by the Second Judge, in the direction of the 
duties ol* revenuq and police being committed to the same, or to different 
persons; b/it to the control of thp police being transferred from a stationary 
Ziilah Magistrate, without any means of acquiring information of the state of 
the district except through ani establishment of Darogahs, strangers to the 
country, and whom nobody obeyed without compulsion; the Collector as 
magistrate having the most ample means of infiirmation, and having at his 
command the willing services of all the village servants, and the co-operation of 
all the inhabitants. The system of 1802 w'as obnoxious to the people, because it 
placed them under the authority of Darogahs, men who had no interest in the 
welfare of the country, and who from the sn;tallness of their pay were generally 
persons of no respectability. The present s^aittera is acceptable to the inhabi¬ 
tants because it is their ancient one, and leaves the heads of villages and the 
village servants -under the authority, not of two masters but of one only, 
namely the Tehsildar, whorajthey have always been accustomed to obey. 

It must be admitted, that where all other circumstances arc equal, a person 
devoting his whole time to one employment is likely to execute it better than 
a person who has other duties to perform, and that a Darogah must therefore 
be better qualified than a Tehsildar to manage the police of a district where 
such equahty of circumstances prevails.^ But as it prevail* no where, as the 
Darogah has only the single advantage of being confined to one object, and as 
the Tehsildar has every other in his favour which can arise froni the state of 
society anS from ancient local institutions, he is able with much less labour, and 
even with much less ability, to superintend the police of the* district success¬ 
fully than the Darogah. 

A Darogah, when stationed in a disti^^f with his small guard of Peons posted 
at dfffercht places for its protection, had no means of knowing the stalfc of the 
• country, because neither he nor they have any natural authority or influence 
in it. He does not know wlitre cribes are likely to be committed, nor can he 
remove any of the causes whira frequently give rise to crimes and disorders*. 

‘ He 
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He can do notUing in the pri&vention of offences; but when they have been com> Minute of 

mitted, he is ready with ins Peons to devote bis whole time to the apprehension ofMrnyo, 

the ofi'enders. But this is but a vel^y small part of the duties of police; the mere ^ 

business of pursuit and apprehension after the alarm has been given is easy, ' , . ^ 

and is not wortii the expense of a separate establishment: but this is, all that St/Uem^ 

the Darogah can do. The discovery itself is never made by him or his Peons, 

but is made and brought to them by the hereditary villa^. watchers and other 

servants, and it is only then that they begin to act. The public resources do 

not permit us to give a liberal allowance to Darogahs, no person therefore 

accepts of the office unless he is either of a low class in socie^, or intends to 

find some other means of subsistence besides his pay. The Darogah has no 

respect in the country, and he usually seeks to keep up hisconsequence by* 

terror, and to increase his income by fomenting disputes in families, by alarming 

them with,^threats making disclosures against their women, by exacting 

money for concealment, and by every kind of vexation, as in Canara and 

Coimbatore. The darogah system is so essentially bad, that no talents on the 

part of the Magistrate can render it good. It is a system which, I believe, has 

never been attempted to be established in any country but this, and which CQr* 

.. tainly never can be any where successful. An officer of criminal police who 
has no other occupation, and whose sole maintenance consists in the low 
salary which he receives for his work, is usually considered as nothing ifiore 
tlian a thieficatcher, who may be sometimes an usc^l, but very seldom a 
respectable member of the community. Such a person can never be placed at 
the head of the. police, of a district, subject to no control but that 6f a Magis¬ 
trate fifty or a hundred miles distant, without exciting disgust and contempt. 

The country magistrate! of England are respected because they *are unpaid, 
and are men of character and iprbperty in their several ‘districts j« but whatyi. 
would be the bonsequence if their duties were transferred to a low stipendiary 
police-officer, and if they were them^lves placed under the control of a Djfto- 
gah or con.stabie. Such an order of things, however, would not be more 
repugnant to tlie feelings of th*e people of Et%land than it is to those of the 
inhabitants of this country. . . ^ 

'fhe Darogah system has nothing to recomraetul it. Hatl it a chain of posts 
from the Kistna to Cape Comorin it would not prevent a single Crime ; instead 
of acting quietly and unseen, it is always in the* highway, full of hprry and 
bustle. It has no hold upon the prejudices or attachments of the people ; it is 
.strong and active only to vex ana injure, but weak and ijicflicient to protect. 

We have not in India any class corresponding with the country gentleman of 
]‘'ngiand to undertake the duties of police, but we have instead of them the 
heads of villages and the Tchsildars of districts, the most respectably men in 
the country, who have been instructed with these duties in all ages to discharge 
them still. The Tehsildar has in this respect advantages which no other person 
can possibly possess. He is the head of the district, whoffiall the inhabitants 
have always been accustomed to obey, and to apply to for redress in- all their 
difficulties. The heads of villages “and all the village servants regard him as 
the officer under whom they and their ancestors have always acted, and they 
execute his orders with cheerfulness and alacrity in all matters, whether of 
revenue or police. The influence of the Tehsildar is not confined to the 
authority derived from his official situation,*but is greatly increased by the 
many oppoNTtunities w'hich he enjoys of conferring benefits on the peo’ple under 
him,* and in this respect he has much the advantage of the country magistrates 
of England. He it in his power tq|^ obtain a remission of rent’for all who 
have suffered from unfiivourable seasons or other causes j be can not only • 
relieve poor cultivators by a remission of .rent, but assist them by an advance 
for cultivation ; he can, by recommending the construction or ’ rl^air of 
tanks and wells, auii other u.sefal works, contribute jessentially to the improve¬ 
ment of the country; he also often assists the inhabitants vidth advice, and 
endeavours to settle £heir difterpnccs amicably. From all these causes he 
possesses m ascebdancy in the district, which,'is of the greatest utility in 
facilitatinjihe despatch of all revenue and police duties^ and which cannbt 
r-)be divided With.; any other peiwp without irrep^able injury to the public 
service. 1 canh^ therefore asseWto'tlie prdTOsi^tfns of the Sudder Fou jtlarry 
Adawlut for trtinsferring in certain cases the /narge of the police of the- 

district 
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Minute of district from the Tehsildar to a Darogah. The Teh^ldar being the most 

Gmeraor Munro, respectable public officer, is on that account the best fitted to be at the head of 

, ^ the police. It is not necessary that he should*himself undertake the immediate 

■r management of it, where circumstances may rei|der it inconvenient \ he’tnight 

tcta y em. cases conflde it to a Gomastah, either for, a longer or shorter penod, 

reserving to himself the general control. 

All Revenue servants under the Tehsildar are (officers of police as well as 
of revenue, and all police servants are to be employed in revenue or police, 
as occasipn may require.* It tappears*to me that either the Tehsildar or the 
Collector might, under the Regulation as it now stands, appoint a Gomastah 
to the immediate charge of the police of the district, reserving to the-Tehsildar 
his general contrpl as head of the police. But in order to remove all doubt 
upon the sul^ct, • I would recommend that a provision to this effect be inserted 
in the Regulation now preparing. 

1 st The Magistrate shall be' empowered, whenever he may deem it 
necessary from the disturbed state of the country or some other unjust 
cause, to appoint a subordinate officer to the charge of the police of any 

' part of a aistrict for a longer or shorter time, with or without revenue 
authority ; but this subordinate officer shall in all respects be as entirely 
■ under the authority of the Tehsildar as aify of his other subordinate 
officers. • 

2 d. All Peshkafs and Gomastahs of Tehsildars, or persons exercising 
similar functions under whatever denomination, and in general all subor¬ 
dinate officers of Tehsildars known by the designation of Ahelsc Kullum 
Penmefi sliall have full authority to take bxammations, bonfessions, and 
, depositions. • * 

3d. All Aumeens of polidb, as well as all persons cmplojed in the 
police under any other denomination, shall also perform such revenue 
duties as the Collector or Tehsildar may entrust to them. 

All Aumeens of police, though specially appointed to particular towns, 
shall have their jurisdiction extend beyond the limits of such towns at the 
discretion of tlie Magistrate. But Aumeens of police, both within and with¬ 
out the limits o^ such towns, shall in all respects be as completely under the 
authority of the Tehsildar as any of his other subordinate officci*s. 

It can seldom be necessary for the Collector to place any subordinate officer 
in the immediate charge of the police of any considerable part of a district, 
but whenever it is done the fact and the cause of it should be reported to 
Government. It would be better that the person* selected for this office 
should be recommended by the Tehsildar, but whether he be or not he should 
be under his authority. The great advantage of his being so is, that the whole 
country will readily aid him in the execution of his duty, while if he is not, it 
will rather counteract him, and give no ai(y;hat it can withhold. A Darogah 
or police-officer independent of the Tchsil^r is a new office unknown to the 
people, and one which never can command respect, and which therefore can 
never be of any real utility. No police which is contrary to the feelings 
of a country can ever be successful, and it would be better to have no district 
police at all than one under the management of Darogahs. 

The Second Judge on Circuit uiges the separation of police from all other 
duties, and seems to think that this separation is essential to its jSerfectipn : 
but tliis is certainly not the case in this country, nor does it appear to be 
thought so even in England; for the.author of the Police of the Metropolis 
recommends that the constables empld^ed under liie select country Magistrates 
should 4 pllect the revenue arising from licenses, for the double purpose of 
making them more respectable, and of enabling them the n^e easi^ to watch 
the conduct of all suspicious license-dealers. But tl|is proj^ed union is what 
exists every wh8re im this country. The village watchmen and other servants 
are bo^ police and revenue officers, and those practical men who have had 
the bem opportunities of examining the subject.have regarded this very union 
as the circ^stance which rendered them much .mere efficient as, a police 

' than 

* Scrtionol^es and 48, Kpgulatibn 1818. 
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than any separate hifed establishment could possibly be. All persons residing Minute of 
within the limits of an Indian village are cither registered by or known to 
tlie village servants; most of them are subject to rent or service of some kind ^^ 
or other, and hence are constantly under review. The few who are exempted System, 

axe known from the very circumstance of their exemption, because as their 
title to it rests on their belonging to a privileged class, and not being engaged 
in trade, it becomes necessary to examine how they are occupied. Men who 
are thieves by profession, or who have no visible means of subsistence, and all 
who are likely to disturb the peace, ^rc known to the village servants, and 
through them to the Tehsildar or his deputies. Gang-robbcriesJ*and other 
heinous offences ai’e usually committed by the followers of Foligars, who 
are protected by their chiefs, or who have been disbanded and arc without 
employment, or by village watchers whose lands arc uncultivated from the 
village having fallen into decay, and who arc sometimes in bad seasons joined 
by a few hf the poorer class of cultivators and country labourers; but none 
of these classes can engage in such criminal transactions without very soon 
being suspected or discovered by some of the village servants. ‘These ser¬ 
vants have the best means of foreseeing and preventing the commission of 
offences, and when committed, of discovering the offenders. In ordinary 
times, therefore, no other police is requisite than that of the village servants 
properly tlirected. In districts liable to be disturbed the village jiolice has 
been occasionally aided by bodies of armed Peons: but the services of both, 
for the reasons already .assigned, will always be most*efficient when under the 
control of the 'Fehsildar according to the ancient usage of the* country. It 
is not necessary that he should personally conduct all the details himself. He 
may commit this duty'when he sees proper to .my deputy, in'whom he has 
confuleiice, retaining in his ow|i hands the general control. This will prevcjit 
the police from being converted into an engine for the vexation of the country, 
which is the jmint to which it always tends when formed into a separate esta¬ 
blishment under the management of a Darogah, who has no interest in the 
wclfare»of the inhabitants. * 

I have recommended that all the subordinate officers of Tehsildars be autho¬ 
rized to reqeive confessions from prisoners, and to take examinations anti 
dej)Ositioiis, and that such documents be admitted as evidence in the same 
manner as if they had been taken by the Tehsildar Himself; because such .a 
measure will greatly facilitate the regular and speedy v?xecution of* the duties 
of Police. 

The Gomastahs and other subordinate officers are usually as well tjualified 
as the I'ehsildar to take examinations. They arc educated in the same man¬ 
ner, trained in the s.ame profession, and expect in their time to attain the 
same rank in it; why should we not, therefore, avail ourselvds of their 
services, as well as of his in such matters ? Al present, when a crime is com¬ 
mitted no one in the district can take a deposition but himself, and though he 
should be thirty or forty miles distant at the time, nothing can be done till 
the prisoner and witnesses are carried before him. The consequences of this 
must be that witnesses are unwilling to come forward, and that the facts can 
never be so clearly established as if the inquiry had taken place on the spot, 
and without delay. ' But as there are always several Gomastahs in a district, 
and some one of them, probably, near the place where the offence was 
committed, the investigation might be made immediately, and all the evils of 
delay obviated. 1 can see no reason why the performance of this duty 
should be confined to the' Tehsildar, or why, wlien we have a numerous 
establishment of subordinate servants equally qualified for it, we should not 
avail ourselves of the advantage of tlfeir services. 

With regard to the general result to be drawn from the rejiort of the Secontl 
Judge on Circuit^ 1 should conclude from the facts which he states, without 
implicitly adopting his argument, that crime prevails nearly as it has done for 
sonie years past, and that wo are not to expect any sudden improvement in 
this respect. The account, however, which he gives of the P 9 lice in two 
zillahs, namely, §outh Arcot and'rinnevelly', seems to call for some obser¬ 
vation. • In speaking of South Arcot, he says, it must be admitted that a 
“ scene of the utmost tranquillity seemed to prevail in thej vicinity of the 
“ route travelled by the ('ourt of Circuit, but that there is gi’eat reason to 

VoL. IV. ’ U * “ believe 
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Minute of “ believe that crime is not less frequently committed than elsewhere, though 
Governor Munro, « the ends of public justice are in many instances defeated by its being com- 
^ 87 Apni 1821. „ pounded.aiid compromised by the local officers,” &c. In speaking of Tin- 

Jud ncvelly, he says, ” that the Police has sunk so low in the estimation of the 

jcia yt an. „ people, that, in truth, it can scarcely be said to have any existence at all, 
” except in name, and ” he adds, “ that robbers issue forth at night with 
“ arms and torches, creating consternation and terror wherayer they ajipear, 
“ and with hatchets break into the houses of such individuals as they suppose 
” to be wealthy,” &c. 

# 

The Magistrate of South Arcot should be directed to inquire and report 
what he can learn respecting the compromises mentioned by the .Judge on 
Circuit, and the Magistrate of Tinnevelly sliould be required to report whether 
the police be less efficient than in former years ; and, if so, the causes of the 
change, and whether the torch-light robberies are new occurrences in his 
district, and whether they are common or confined to the hilly and remote 
parts of it. 

(Signed) THOS. MUNRO. 


EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTKR from ihc MADRAS GOVERNMENT 

to the COURT OF DIRECTORS, 

Dated the ^th January 182^2. 

48. The Suddee Adawlut, in a subsequent letter, proposed tfiat a Regulation 
should be enacted, authorizing Zillah Judges in certain cases to receive appeals 
from the decisions of village and dikrict MoonsitFs, but we concurred in the 
reasoning contained in a minute recordeti by Mr. Stratton against such a 
provision, as being unnecessary and of injurious tendency. 


MINUTE o/’G. STRATTON, Esq. 

Dated the 26/// June 1821. 

Minute of In the letter from the Sudder Adawlut, now under our consideration,* 

‘^^i*** ’ respecting some erroneous decisions by village MoonsifFs, the following pass.agc 
unc 82 . appears : “ 'I'he Judge, in his reply, dated the 7th March ISIS, stated that 
" petition^ had been presented to him by defendants in five suits decided by 
“ the village Moonsifl' of Coimbatore, complaining of unjust decrees, and that 
“ on a perusal of the proceedings, the decrees appeared to have been given on 
“ insufficient grounds.” Had the Zillah Ju(jge of ( ’oimbatore, instead of five, 
adduced fifty cases of erroneous decrees by village Moonsifl's, 1 should have 
objected to altering the law as proposed by him, xnz. requiring “ that village 
Moonsifls shall lake dowp in writing the depositions of witnesses in all suits, 
“ and that an appeal should lie to the Zillah Judge from all decisions passed by 
“ a village Moonsiff.” The adoption of his proposal would amount to a 
virtual rescision of Regulation IV of 1816. I'he Sudder Adawlut are not 
di.sposed to go to the length proposed by the Zillah Judge, but still the adoption 
of the modifications proposed by them would have the same eftect. 'I'he village 
Moonsifis, from the fear of the courts, would be deterred from acting for the 
future in the settlement of petty village disputes. Admitting that they occa¬ 
sionally pass an erroneous decision, we should look to the general good derived 
by the poorer classes of the community since the enactment of Regulation IV 
of 1810, contrasted with the partial evi(s complained of. I find, on a reference 
to the records of the Sudder Adawlut Office, that the number of causes decided 
by village MoonsifFs, and the number of appeals against their decisions since 
that enactment to the 31st December last, is as follows : 


Judicial Letter 
from Madras, 
4 Jan. 1822. 


’ From Siiddj?r Adarvlut, .Slst May 1821* 


1816 
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1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 


Decided. 

4.51 . 

Appealed. 

10,96.5 . 


8,14-2 . 

. 5 

4,488 . 

. 27 

4,144 . 

. 11 


Total. 28,190 



Minute of 
G. Stratton, Esq., 
26 June 1821. 



Judicial System. 


The Sudder Adawlut observe, “ The evils resulting from the operation of 
“ the law as it now stands are not merely speculative, they are practically 
“ exemplified in the accompanying co^Tespondcnce with the Judge in the zillah 
“ of Darapoorain; and altliough tlie Judges have the satisfaction of stating 
“ that the representations from other quarters have not been numerous, yet 
“ they all contribute to place in a strong light the inexpediency ol' continuing 
“ to these interior judicatories (alluding to both village and district Moonsiff’s 
“ courts) an aulhonty which, however honestly exercised, may in its effects 
“ produce irremediable injustice to individuals.” lJut the injustice to indi- 
vitluals under the present system J consider trifling and of no consideration, 
compared to what they sn/Ftyed betbre the enactment of the village and district 
Moonsiff’Regulations of IHlO. We can have before ns at any time the result of 
the old and new systems in the administration of civil justice. It will appear 
by them that more causes are now decided with fewer ap})eals and in less time 
than formerly. Trom the considc'ration of these important lacks, 1 am of 
opinion it is prefei’able to tolerate the ])artial evils of the present system than to 
risk the loss of the advantages we derive from it by imposing such checks on 
the village Moonsills as woidd dgter them from settling the yietty village 
disputes which occasionally' arise. The law now admits of village Moonsiff’s 
decisions being annulled, “ on ynbof of corruption or partiality and 
although the number ol’village Moonsiffs cxccicds 4-0,000, and the number of 
suits decfded by tliem to the 81st of December last, as reyjorted, amounts to 
28,190, y et the number of a])j)eals against their decisions is, as 1 have already 
shewn, only tbrty-fiv'e during a ]>eriod of little more than four y'cars. Many 
suits.are decided by' village Moonsills which arc never re})ortcd by theln; and 
again, many suits arc easily accommodated between th*e yiarties, because they 
kimw a tribunal exists hi the village to which either can ref’er. 1 may therefore • 
safely add, the benefits “ resulting from the operation of the law as it now 
“ stands are not merely syiecnlativc, they are yiractically exemyilified.” 

In respect to the admission of ajipeals from every suit decided by a district 
Moonsiffi the Zillah Judge of Coimbatore urges the necessity of the ^measure, 
partly on the following plca:t “ Another conseiyuencc of the district Moon- 
“ sills and the village Moonsills also deciding causes from which there is no 
“ appeal is, that the time of the Sudder Aumeens is taken nj> very un|)ro- 
“ fitably with deciding })etty'^ suits ; more than a third of the suits filed in tliis 
“ court since the beginning of the year are for twenty ruy)ees and under.” 
The Judge here complains of the time of his Sudder Aumeen being nnpro- ' 
fitably taken uj} in deciding })ctty suits; but„tfic remedy against this incon¬ 
venience is within his reach, for the Judge is enijmwered by Section .'56, Regu¬ 
lation VI, 1816, to refer the petty' suits alluded to,, to the district Moonsifl’s 
of his zillah. Adverting to the effects of the old and the new sy'stems, I am 
decidedly of opinion that, instead of opening the door to litigation by the 
admission of ap}>eals in j)etty suits decided by village or district Moonsifl.s, 
the law in this respect should remain ^s it is at present, since the too easy 
admission of appeals in trifling suits may answer the ends of a few individuals, 
but would be attended with much inconvenience to thousands. 

. (Signed) G. STRATTON. 


* * Section 29, Regulation IV, 1816. 
f Pani|| 7 apli 8, 24ith April 1819. 
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EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER /rom tlw MADRAS GOVERNMENT 

to the COURT of DIRECTORS, 

Dated the \4h January 1822. 

62 . We have noted in the margin the (Consultations in which full inforipa- 
tion may be found relative to our proceedings connected with the abolition 
of two zillah courts in the Northern and two in the Southern Division, in 
pursuance of the system recommended in our President’s minute of the 22d 
of January 1821, recorded in this department. 


MINUTE of GOVERNOR MUNRO, 

Dated the ':l^id JauuaryA^^IX. 

Minute of 1. The Honourable the Court of Directors have expressed their wish that 

Governor Miinro, the higher offices at the Presidency sliould in future be filled with men who 
. ****"• . have acquired a competent knowledge of revenue in the provinces. It is 

evident, however, that this important object can only be attained by equalizing 
more nearly tlic advantages of the revenue and judicial lines, so as to make it 
desirable for tliost; who have acquired experience in the revenue to continue 
in that line. . Almost every hope; of imjjrovemcnt in the Revenue dcj)artni(*nt 
was precluded by the arrangements made at the time of the permanent settle¬ 
ments, by which the Collectors were, with regard to rank and allowances, 
j)laced so far below the Judges. The effect of these arrangements, had they 
been completed,, would have been to hav^e })laced the comparative advantages 
of the two lines in nearly the following proportion : 

In the provinces, twenty Collectors at four hundred ])ago- 
das each })cr month, or with extra items, about Pago¬ 
das ,5,000 per annum .. Total Pagodas 1,00,000 

Twenty Zillah Judges, each 8,000. 1,(50,000 

Twelve Pnuincial Judges, from3(),()00 to 12,000 pagodas 

each, or average 11,000 .'1,82,000 

It is obvious, that where the disparity was so great, that every person would 
leave the inferior line whenever he could. Fortunately for the revenue 
department, the permanent system was not carried through. A gradual change 
for the better has for some years been making in the condition of the revenue 
servants: but the difference betw'een them and the judicial servants is still 
too great, as may be seen from the following abstract: 

Ret'cnuc.—Twenty Collectors, who received in the years 
181‘)-2() allow’ances varying fVom Rupees 20,000 to 
Rupees 85,8.51 .Total.Rupees 5,78,600 


Judicial.—'i'went.y Zillah Judges, at a fixed salary of Ru¬ 
pees 28,(X)0 each, is. .5,60,0(X) 

Twelve Provincial Judges,^ from 85,000 to 42,000 rupees 

each, is.. 1,82,000 


Judicial Letter 
from Madras, 
4 Jan. jsaa. 


AboVuion of 
Courts. 


Total .Tudicial.Rupees 6,02,0(K) 


2. While not only the number of appointments, but the rate of allowances 
attached to them, is so greatly in favour of the Judicial branch of the service, 
every person w^ho has any talent or interest will seek to get into it. The Col¬ 
lector will be anxious to leave his ow'ii line. The Revenue will be regarded not 
as a permanent object, but as a passage to a better. It is proper that the res- 
j)ectahility and independence of‘ the Judicial branch should be maintained, and 
that the salaries should be higher than those of the Revenue, but not in too 
great a degree. When the diflcrcnce of* salary is moderate, both may be 
equally ri'spectahle ; when it is great, the inferior loses not,only in emolument, 
but in the estimation of the natives in character alsj^. To give to th6 Revenue 
line that weight wliich it ought to have in the eyes of the natives, and to make 
it worth the while of able and experienced mem to remain in it, we must bring 
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the two departments nearer to a level, not so much by reducing the Judici^ as Minute of 
by raising tlie Revenue allowances, and appointing a certain number of principal 
and sub Collectors. This might be done without any additional expense, by 
abolisiiing, as they fall vacant, some of the Zillah Courts in which there was Abditim of 

least business, and applying the saving resulting from this measure to the pay- CouHt. 
inent of the principal and sub-Collectors. 

3. There are two modes in which an arrangement of this kind might be 
carried into effect. The first is by reducing at once a certain number of Zillah 
Judges and Collectors, enlarging the zillahs, and placing in each one Zillah 
Judge and one principal Collector, with one or more sub-Collectors. The 
second is by reducing the number of Zillah Courts as vacancies occur, leaving 
the number of Collectors as at present, but making by degrees the Collectors 
of the more important districts principal Collectors, with one sub-Collcctor to 
each. Were it practicable, without injury to the public and to individuals, 

I would prefer the imincdiate reduction of a portion of the Zillah Courts, and 
the enlargement of the zillahs, and the appointment of a certain number of 
principal C'ollectors: but this would throw many civil servants out of employ¬ 
ment, without producing any adeciiiate advantage. By reducing the zillalvs to 
one-half of their present number, and placing a Zillah Judge and principal 
Collector in each, there would he an appearance of regularity and arrange¬ 
ment, and of a coinj)rehensive system; but there would be nothing real, but 
confusion, because we have not yet a sufficient number of men capable of 
managing such extensive collectorates as this plan would require. 

4. The system which existed in some of the provinces under this presidency 
before the .introduction of the Zillah Courts, is, 1 think, the least calculated 
for their gootl management. Under this system, the principal‘Collector, with 
the aid of sub-Collectors and of an assistant as Register, had charge of the gaol) 
and conunitted for trial by the Jud^e of Circuit. Were this system reverted 
to, the Zillah Judge would be conhned to civil jurisdiction, and the principal 
Collector would exercise the jmwers of the Criminal .Tudge. However desirable 
the ado|ftion of such a system may be, wc are not yet prepared for it. The 
village leases arc tlrawing to a close, ryotwar settlements must be again resumed. 

Many of our^ Collectors never made a settlement, either village or ryotwar; 
they, were appointed to office after the \illage leases of their districts were 
maile, and have im-rely been emjjloyed in collecting Ihe rents. \\^»re we to 
make such new print ipal Collectors in districts augmented greatly beyond 
their present size, with full magisterial powers and the charge of the gaol, w'c 
should im|)osc a thity upon them to which they arc utterly unequal. We should, 
in aj)pcarance, introduce a s^'stem simple and uniform, but we should in reality 
throw most of our tlistricts into inextricable disorder. Before such a system 
can be safely and generally adopted, we must have Collectors of mort revenue 
experience, and m e must greatly abridge .and simjdify the magisterial duties 
which would devolve upon the principal Collector. 

5. The plan which I propose to adopt at present, is to abolish some of the 
Zillah Courts which have least business whenever they fall vacant, and to 
appoint at the same time and in the same gradual manner a principal and sub- 
Collector to some of the largest and best regulated collectorates; to raise the 
salary of the principal Collector, so as to place him nearly on an equality with 
the third Provincial Judge in some collectorates, and with the second Provincial 
.fudge in others. 'l]^ie advantages which may be expected to result’ from these 
measures when connected with the resolution of the Board, by which all the 
junior servants must serve at least two years in the Revenue department in the 
provinces, are, that we shall have a regular gradation of provincial revenue 
servants, namely, Assistant-Collector, Sub-Collector, and Collector, and Pro¬ 
vincial Collector; that we shall not have to bring men from other departments 
totally unacquainted with revenue to act as Collectors; that wc shall among 
the iSub-(\)llec(ors always find men prc’parcd by pri^ticc to discharge credit¬ 
ably the duties of Collector or principal Collector; and that as the principal 
f!ollectors will have no inducement, as now, to quit their own line for the 
judicial, we shall have the benefit of their services being continued where they 
are most^iscful to Ihe public. It may be objected to the proposed measure, 
that the enlargement of Ihe zillahs will throw too much business upon the 

VoL. IV. X Zillah 
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Minute of 
Governor Munro, 
22 .Ian. 1821. 


AbolUitm g/" 
Courts. 


Zillah Judge, and will cause considerable inconvenience to parties and wit¬ 
nesses, by increasing the distance of the court from their homes; but in 
answer to this it may be said, that the distance will not be more than it is at 
present;, in several of the more extensive zillahs. That the bt'jsincss will not 
be more than it now is in the more populous zillahs; that the civil business 
is every day diminishing, and will still be greatly dimitiished, by extending 
the jurisdiction of the district Moonsiffs, by which more time will be left for 
attending to the dispatch of criminal business; and that the proceedings of 
the Circuit Judges will be much facilitated by having fewer stations to visit. 


C. The office of Zillah Judge of Vizagapatam is now vacant. The court at 
that place may be abolished, and Vizagapatam and Ganjam formed into one 
zillah with its court at Chicacole, which is a centrical and convenient station, 
'ranjorc »and Coimbatore should be made principal collectoratcs, with one 
snb-Collcctor in each. I select these two districts, because Tanjore, from its 
wealth, population, and revenue, is one of our most important districts, and 
fjoimbatore one of those in which the ryotwar system is best underetood and 
conducted; and because both are districts in which we have every reason to 
believe that sub-Collectors will be well trained. 


7 . I reckon that the saving arising from the abolition of the Zillah Court will 
nearly defray the expense to be incurred by the appointment of two principal 
and two sub-Collcctors. The expense may be estimated nearly as follows: 


Additional salary to a principal Collector .. Rupees 4,200 

Salary of a sub-Collector .Rupees 14,000 


Allowances of ditto, on extra heads of Revenue.* Tent 
allowance at fifty-two rupees and a-half per month, 
and three and a-half per day when in tent, say. 1,050 

^ ^ ii-i-ir 

Total allowance of sub-Collector . 15,050 

Cutcherry of sub-Collector ..'.. 7»000 

- 22,050 


Total, additional expense of Collectoratc.'. 20,250 

I . .." I . . 

Expense of two principal Collectoratcs.*.. 52,500 

Deduct charges of a Zillah Court abolished. 54,041 

rifference.Rupees 1,541 


Though .the saving in one dejiartmcnt, and the expenditure in the other, have 
no necessary connexion with each other, yet it is satisfactory to find, that the 
additional charge can be met by a corresponding reduction ; but even if the 
case had been olherw'isc, I should have thought it ailvisable to carry both 
measures into effect. 1 should have regarded as an idle waste of public money 
the keeping up of a court, when the reduction of its business enabled us to do 
it away without the smallest inconvenience to the country, and 1 should have 
proposed the appointment of principal Collectors as a measure indispensiblc to 
the future security of the Revenue, even if there had been no saving in the 
Judicial department to cover the charge. I regani^the saving in the Judicial 
branch as permanent, but the additional expenses in the Revenne as temporary 
only* for it will gradually be made up by improvements in the administration 
of that department, in consequence of its falling into more experienced hands. 
Nothing is so expensive as inexperienced Collectors. Much more than the 
amount of their allowances is left every year in revenue from their mismanage¬ 
ment ; and when the affairs of their districts have in' consequence fallen into 
disorder, we are obliged to submit tq the additional expense of a commission 
to inquire into the causdi of it. We must, under every system, always expect 
to have some bad servants ; but when the system itself is bad, wc can expect 
to ha\ e but few that are good. 

. 8. We 

* No additional charge, as the amount will merely be drawn by the Sub-Collector in place of the 
Head Assistant. * 
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8 . We should form a very erroneous judgment of the important influence of 
the office of Collector, if we supposed that it was limited merely to Revenue 
matters, instead of extending to every thing affecting the welfare of the people. 
In India, whoever regulates the assessment of the land, really holds in his hand 
the main spring of the peace of the country. An equal and moderate assess¬ 
ment has more effect in preventing litigation and crimes, than all our civil and 
criminal Regulations. When the lands are accurately surveyed and registered, 
the numerous suits which occur where this is not the case, regarding their 
boundaries and possession, are prevented ; and when the assessment is mode¬ 
rate, every man finds employment, and the thefts and robberies which are 
committed in consequence of the want of it and of other means of subsistence 
almost entirely cease. When the people are contented, those incorrigible 
offenders u ho live as banditti and make robbery a trade find no protection or 
encouragement, and arc all gradually taken, or expelled from the country. 


Minute of 
Governor Munro, 
S2Jan. 1821. 


AboUtion of 
Courts. 


9 . If we employ inexperienced X^ollcctors; if our assessment is not only 
unequal, but in many places excessive ; if we have no correct detailed accounts 
of the lands, litigation will increase every day, and all our courts will be 
inadequate to tlie adjustment of them. Nothing can so effectually lighten and 
diminish the business of the courts, as a good settlement of the revenue. 


10 . I do not expect that the measure now proposed will occasion any‘rapid 
improvement in our Revenue administration, but 1 am confident that it will 
ultimately produce all the advantage whicli we can reasonably expect. Some 
of our Collectors understand their business, but others know very little of it. 
When Assistants are placed under such men, they learn nothing; they follow the 
stej>s of their superiors, and it is only in the case of extraordinary talents that 
any improvement can be looked for under such disadvantages. In districts, 
therefore, where a bad system has long descended from one set of»inefficient 
men to another, we must not hope.to train up able Collectors. This can be 
done only in districts where a good system now exists; we ought therefore to 
send a large proportion of Assistants to such districts. But as it will te many 
years before any considerable number of these Assistants can become properly 
qualified to take charge of districts, it will be a long time before good Col¬ 
lectors can be found for all those districts in which they are now .wanted. 
When this is done, but not before, the collectorates mayj)e enlarged, if it should 
be deemed expedient 'for the sake of economy. If we were to enlarge them 
before we had (Collectors qualified to manage them, w'e should, instead of 
effecting a saving, incur additional expense by the loss which would be occa¬ 
sioned by their incapacity, 'fhough I am, therefore, averse to any enlargement 
of the collectorates in general, 1 do not mean that we should carry this prin¬ 
ciple so far as to be precluded from incorporating one or two of the smaller 
collectorates with the adjacent ones, when it may be found convenient. 

11 . It is not necessary to lay down any specific rules for the office of sub- 
Collector, as its duties are sufficiently known. The sub-Collector performs in 
his own district all the duties of the Collector under the orders of the principal 
Collector. The revenue of his district should be from four to eight lacs of 
rupees, according to the nature of the country ; more where rich and populous, 
and less where poor and thinly inhabited. Five or six lacs of rupees will in 
general be the best standard : it ought not to be too high, because by giving 
him too much employmdtat he would not have leisure to learn sufficiently all 
the village details of revenue which are so essential. It is by placing him in a 
district of moderate extent, and relieving him from all correspondence except 
with the principal Collector, that he has ample time to make himself acquainted 
with the details of every branch of the revenue, to obtain a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the village institutions, to inquire minutely into the state of the 
country, and to see the effect of the assessment upon the Ryots. This useful 
knowledge he can acquire only in a small district; but, when he' has once 
acquired it, he w'ill have no difficulty in applying it*upon the most extensive 
scale to other districts, and in managing the revenue affairs of the largest. 

12 . It is to the want of a sufficient degree of previous, training, and to the 
consequent incomJ>etency of many of our local officers, that we are chiefly to 

* ascribe 
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Minute of ascribc the complaints of the pressure of business which have been so frequent 
Governor Munro, ]ate years. The complaints of pressure of business of Collectors is often 
*2 Jan. 1821. either not'Well founded, or arises from want of system in conducting it, as is 
_ obvious from its being sometimes least heard in those ryotwar districts where 
Cwrtl ^ details are greatest. We must not always suppose that the diflSculty of 

getting through business is a proof of there being too much, for we shall 
probably on examinatio# find that it arises from something in the nature of 
our Regulations, which unnecessarily impedes its progress. We may easily 
by injudicious rules so embarrass business as to make that which ought to be 
done by one person too much for three. It is useful in public as well as in 
private establishments to abridge labour, and much may be done in this way 
by method; before, therefore, we admit that more European servants are 
necessary in any quarter, we should ascertain whether the pressure is real or 
arti^icia^ whether it originates in the nature of the business itself, or in the 
restraint of injudicious rules. The employing of too many European agents 
serves only to produce indolent habits, which reach the native establishments, 
and render the whole department dilatory in all its operations. Whatever be 
the number of agents employed the labour will be distributed to all, and each 
w'ill think he has enough. The pressure of business, therefore, must be relieved, 
not by more European agency, Imt by revising our rules, and by adopting in 
other, districts the system for the dispatch of business which is observed in the 
districts where it is best managed. • If Government were always to furnish 
additional aid whenever it was called for, they would soon double their 
establishments. 

^ Eort St. George, (Signed) THOMAS MUNRO. 

22 d January 1821. 


MINUTE oy GOVERNOR MUNRO, 
Dated the llth September 1821. 


Minute of 
(Jovernor Munro, 
11 .Sept. 1821. 


As the vacancy in the Centre Division Provincial Court will enable us to 
reduce a ZilJah ('ourt, I j)roj)ose that, in pursuance of the principle explained 
in my former mitiutc 911 this subject, the ^iillah Court of Rajahmundry be 
abolished^ and its jurisdiction transferred to the ZiUah (^ourt of Masuli- 
patam ; that Guntoor be transferred from the jurisdiction of the Zillah Court 
of Masulipatam to that of Nellorc, and th'at the northern and southern divi¬ 
sions of Arcot be made principal collectoratcs. 

It is not unlikely that it may be found nccc.ssary hereafter to remove the 
Zillah Court of Masulipatam to Ellore, and that of Nellore to Ongole, as 
more centrical than their present stations ; but no change ought to be made 
until we arc sure that the advantage to be derived from it will be superior to 
that of having the courts in large and populous towns where they have long 
been. In consequence of this arrangement,, several appointments are ])ro- 
posed. 

[Here follow the names of the gentlemen appointed.] 

(Signed) THOMAS MUNRO. 


- MINUTE of GOVERNOR MUNRO, 

Dated the QBd November 1821. 

Minute of In pursuance of the plan of consolidating a portion of the Zillah Courts 
Govenior Munro, explained in a former minute, I recommend that the Zillah Court of Verda- 
, chellum be abolished, and that the zillah be incorporated with that of 

Chingleput. « 

[Approved, and ordered accordingly.] 

(Signed) THOMAS MUNRO. 


MINUTE 
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MINUTE ^GOVERNOR MUNRO. 

Dated the SOth November 1831. 

The death of the Third Judge, and the resignation, on the Ist.of January Minuteof 
next, of the Second Judge of the Provincial Court of the centre division, would 
enable us to make an immediate reduction of tw<^zillah courts; but as so ^ . . * 

great a reduction after that which has so recentl^taken place might cause 
inconvenience to the public service, I propose to reduce only one at present, by Couru. 
abolishing the zillah court at Coimbatore, and transferring its junsdifstion to 
the zillah court at Salem. The united zillali will be extensnre, but less so than 
Bellary, while it will be more compact.* Salem is a good situation for the 
court, ds it is the largest town in the zillah, and stands nearly in the centre of it. 

(Signed) THOMAS MUNRO. 


JUDICIAL LETTER from the COURT of DIRECTORS to the 

MADRAS GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the ll/|t April 183G. 

1 . OuH last letter to you in this department was dated the 4th’ instant. 

3. In our Revenue despatch of the 18th August 1834, we intimated our in¬ 
tention of communicating to you our sentiments on the abolition of zillah 
courts under your presidency, a subject which we deemed of. the highest im¬ 
portance. We stated that we felt the necessity of gteat caution in reducing 
the number of tribunals, and that we thought it necessary, at our earliest notice 
of the measures referred to, to apprize you that we should require the fullest 
assurance that in those instanpes in w'hich you had incorporated two original 
jurisdictions into one, the natives were not prevented by the great extension of 
the jurisdiction of the new courts from procuring justice in those courts. 

3. In pursoance of the intention so expressed, we now proceed to reply to the 
paragraphs noticed in the margin.* 

4. We remark that at various times, from the 9th February 1831 ft) the 7th 
March 1833, the zillah courts at the several stations of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, 
Rajamundry, Verdachellum, Coimbatore, Trichinopc^, Tinnevelly, and North 
Malabar, were abolished; that the Zillah Court of Guntoor, which was abo¬ 
lished in May 1818, has not been restored, as was proposed; that in lieu of the 
courts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam, one new court was established at Cbicacole, 
and that the jurisdictions of the others were added to those of Nellorc, Masuli- 
patam, Chingieput, Salem, Combaconum, Madura, and South Malabar respec¬ 
tively. 

.5. The superficial extent of these districts is not accurately known to us, 
but their population, according to your latest returns, are as follows:— 


Judicial Letter 
to Madras, 

11 April 1826. 


Guntoor 

w 

* Letter dated 4th January 1822, par. 62; 8d January 1828, par. 31; Slat December 1828, 
par, 13; and 11th March 1820, par. 101. 


VoL. IV. 
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Judicial Letter 
to Madras, 

11 April 1826. 

jIMiJioH of 
Courts. 


FoKliEH Zillahs. 

Population. 

Unitro Zillahs. 

- Populstion. 

Guntoor . 

454,7S4 S 

Nellore ..... 

894,221 

Nellore .. 

489,467 / 


Rajamiindry ... i 

738,308 

Masulipatam .. 

. 1,268,157 

Mosulipataoi . 

529,849 / 


Verdaclicllum . 

455,020 1 

Chingleput ..'.. .. 

818,149 

Chingleput . . . 

363,129 j 


Coimbatore . .A.. 

8alcm . 

6.38,139 -i 
1,075,985 / 

Salem . 

1,714,184 

Trichinopoly . 

Combaconum . 

481,292 1 
901,353 / 

Combaconum . 

1,482,645 

Tinnevelly . 

Madura (including 8hervagunge) 

* 

564,257 
788,196 / 

Madura . 

1,35.3,1.53 

North Molubac . 

^ a 

South Malabar .. 

Not known. ^ 
Not known. 3 

Malabar ... 

907,575 

Gatijani ..<. ^ 

Vizaganatam . 

Not known, -v 
say 350,000 1 

772, . 570 J 1 

1 

i 

i 

Chicacole ... Say 

1,122,.570 


1 . • 

1 Total . 

i « i 

9,460,654 


0. From tlie Governor’s inintfle, recorded on the Consultations of the 9th Fe¬ 
bruary 18f21, it appears that certain improvements in the Revenue department 
Iiavingbeen resolved on, it was deemed expedient to provide for them by abolishing 
some of the zillah courts which had least business, and paying the newly ap¬ 
pointed officers out of the savings resulting from the measure. In the same minute 
the following passage occurs : “ I should have regarded as an idle waste of 
“ public money, the keeping up of a court^ when the reduction of its business 
“ enabled us to do it away without the smallest inconvenience to the cotintry.” 
And in a minute recorded on the Consultations of the l6th March 18^21, 
speaking of the institution of district Moonsiffs; Sir 'lliomas Munro says: 
“ The extension of its jurisdiction will, by relieving the Ziliah Judge from a 
“ great portion of his present business, enable us to enlarge the zillalis, and to 
“ lessen the judicial expenditure.” In another passage in the minute first 
quoted, the objections which it was suppo^d might be advanced were thus 
answered: “ It may be objected to the proposed measure that the enlargement 
“ of the zillahs will throw too much business upon the Ziliah Judge, and will 
** cause considerable inconvenience to parties, and witnesses, by»increasin^ 
“ the distance of the court from their homes j but in answer to this, it may be 
“ said that the distance will not be more than it is, at present, in several of the 
“ more extensive zillahs; that the business will not be more than it now is in 
“ the more populous zillahs, that the civil business is every day diminishing, 

“ and will still be greatly diminished by extending the jurisdiction of the 
“ district Moonsiffs, by which more time will be left for attending to the des- 
“ patch of criminal business, and , that the proceedings of the Circuit Judges 
“ will be much facilitated by having fewer stations to visit.” 

7- Before measures of such extreme importance w^e decided on, we think 
that the local and superior judicial officers should have been required to 
report their opinion of the probable results which would be produced by 
uniting adjacent zillahs. No such inquiry, however, was made. It was stated 
that the business was much diminished, and that it would* be diminished still 
more; and on the general views contained in the Governor’s minute, courts, the 
jurisdiction of w^jeh was before confined to a tract of country containing a po- 
, . jnilation 
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pulation of betw^n five and six millions, have,i)een charged with a population Judi^ Letter 
of between ‘nine and ten million^ spread ,dvel* a surface more extensive by ii*Anri ^926 
many thousand square miles than ^hat which* fbrin^ly belonged to them. . ^ ^ 

8. We'cannot recognise the propriety of considering the question of retain- AioMm»f 

ing or abolishing apy of the zillah coiirtS; in coiineadon with the proposed Couru. 
alterations in the Revenue department The salariemand ofiicial rank of the 
Judges and judicial officers may reasonably be fixed widi some reference to 
other departments, but the existence of a cohrt in any particular district ought 
to depend solely upon its necessi^ or expedience for the, due admipistration 
of justice. The existence of ztllan courts,;as the principal part of tlie judi¬ 
ciary jesltablishments at all the presid^ei^'t is a proof tliat the utility of pch 
courts ^ recognised the nigh^t authorities to which British India is 
subjectj arid with reference to .the presidency of Madras; especially, we 
observe that a certain number of courts of this descriplion was declared by 
the late Judicial Commission, in their report of the 15tn October 1815, fo be 
not only salutary and useful, but even indispensably necessary. 


9. At different times petitions have been presented by great numbers of the 
natives (from Nellore, Guntoor, Kajahmunury, Masulipatam, and TellicheiVy, 
and other places in Malabar), deprecating ^e removal of the zillali courts j 
and rhe notion of their utility is confirmed by the reports of the local oJScers 
and of the suj)erior courts. The folld#ing extract from the proceedings of 
the provincial court in the western division, dated 30th May 1$23, contains 
an account of the petitions which were presented on tffil occasion of the 
zillah court of North M^abar being abolished“ Head a petition presented 
“ by certain of the. principal merchants and other residents of Tellicherry, 
“ and many of the inhabitantsjof the Kurtinaad, C|j||erikal, Kavay,.and Ko- 
**. tcyam Talooks, wherein, after adverting to the former petition of the mer- 
“ chants of Tellicherry, which set forth the grievous consequences that 
“ would ensue from the two zillahs of Malabar being consolidated, and tlie 
“ statioQ of the zillah court* fixed at Calicut, they proceed at considerable 
« length to notice the extreme hardships, inconvenience, end loss, to which the 
“ whole community of the northern division must be exposed by the absence of 
“ those tribunals of civil and criminal justice which have hitherto^ always 
“ existed at Tellicherry, and the inadequacy of the Ik^oousiffs* courts for the 
« wants of the country." A corresponding petition was afterwards presented 
to the Government, in which the pfetitioners say, that their, former application 
was signed by all tlie principal persons of each caste residing at Tellicherry 
and the other places mentioned. To the petition from Masulipatam were 
attached upwards of 1,700 signatures, each having a description of the 
person signing, under various designations of merchants, bankers, tradesmen, 
Zemindars, Totails, Curnums, Gomastahs, including relations of NaBbbs, and 
the Nabob of Masulipatam. The Collector of the district, referring to this 
petition, says, “ he was on the-spot when the question regarding the removal 
“ of the court was agitated, and he knew the sensation that it excited.” 

10. The great extent of the zillahs %as complained of in our despatch of 

the 29th April 1814, asone of the evils attendant on the judicial system ; and 
notwithstanding the relief which has been afforded to the Zillah Judges by 
the Regulations of 18It), and those of subsequent years, we regret to observe, 
that abundant proof of the miserable consequences of zillahs being too exten¬ 
sive is to be found on your Consultations. * ' . 


11. The following remarks of the Foujdarry Adawlut on a report of one 
of the Judges of Circuit, relate to a district in «fhich a zillah court was 
abolished several years ago. « The Third Judge adverts to the hardships to 
“ winch the inhabitants of the northern part of Canara are exposed from the 
“ distance of the seat of the zillah court; and in the concluding part of the 
« paragraph declares his firm convictieo that many crimes , are committed 
« which do riot come fo light* from having been compounded between the 
“ parties, or conc^led, altogether through thedread of the iwconyepience and 
« in consequent on a public prosecution. The court of Imjjdwry Adawlut 
« eriririder & observations recorded by the Third Judge in this part of the 
« report to he particularly deserving the attentiorof Government, It is 
« obvious to remark, that the remoteness of the zillah ordinal court must 
. ^ operate 
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Judicial i^ter “ operate a* an impediment to the administi'atidn 6f prilphal justice, tending, 
to Madras, « as remarked by the Third Judge, to the*impunity, ana of course the con- 

U April 1826. « getiuentT increase of crimes, to the general vexation of the community, and “ 

.. ^ "7 **. to the flejtious injury of the accused in cases of acquittal. The report of 

Courts. “ prisoners, received on the ISth ultimo frotp the acting CriminalJudge in the 
“ zillah of Canara, affords’instances of delay and individual hardship in .the 
** prosecution of criminal cases^ arising from the situation of 'the zillah court. 

In eleven cases, comprising thirty-four prisoners, it is stated that the court 
*' is awaiting the arrival of witnesses, who, owing to the distriot where they 

M reside being distiint two hundred miles, have not yet reached the zillah 

“ station; and in anotiier case similarly poStponed, the distance ;of the 
*( residence of the witnesses is stated to be two hundred and sixty miles.^ 

12 . With reference to this same district,, and to the province of Malabar, 
many remarks, corresponding with . the above, are contained in Mr. 
Grefeme's Report on Malabar; from tliese We extract the following: 

** Both in C'anara and Malabar robberies and thefts are carried on to a very 
« great extent, but the distance of the Magistrates and Criminal Judge’s courts 
** are much too oflen an insurmountable obstacle to redress. The hardship to 
** which parties must be subjected before they can ^prosecute robberies and 
“ thefts to conviction, deter them from complaint. If the crime is of an 
** aggravated nature, which requires to be brought before the criminal dourt, 

** there are many who must travel from three to six hundred miles, and lose a 
“ month on the*journey, and another in the inquiry, before tliey can run the 
** gauntlet of the Magistrates, the Criminal Judges, and tlie circuit courts, 

** not to mention that the occasional postponement of trials at the circuit 
“ court, from the non-attendance of any material witness, from neglect or 
** sickneas, may oblige the parties to attend a‘second time at that court, who. 
“ may be residing at a distance of a hundred and fifty miles. Attendance on 
“ the courts in civil causes is also productive of serious inconveniences, and it 
“ is difiicult to calculate their effects upon the pi;ofit of agriculture, commerce, 

“ and the other various purspite of life. They are considered as vcT^atious in 
“ the extreme.” ^ * 

13. Y^hen this report was written, there were two zillah courts in Malabar ; 
now there is but one. „ 

14. Tlfe following extracts from a late^eport of a .liidge of Circuit in the 

northern division, refer especially to two of the recently consolidated zillahs, 
which, were formerly divided into four. ^ 

** The annexed statement will shew the number of cases submitted to the 
** court of circuit in the zillahs of Nellore and Chicacole. The first contains 
thirty-one, and the other forty-three. When the magnitude of the district 
“ over which the courts have jurisdiction is considered, the numbers may 
** appear insignificant; but this circumstance cannot be taken as a criterion 
“ cither of the efficiency of the police, or the diminution of crime. Many 
** cases escape their utmost vigilance,^ ana many are never brought to their 
** notice by the suffefing party, wiic^ would rather submit to the first loss than 
“ undergo tiie Qirtber loss of time and labour, which a journey to the court in 
“ search of redress would subject him to. A Ryot residing at the extremity 
'* of either of the above districts, would be obliged to travel four hundred 
** miles to and from the court; and if the case were committed for trial before 
*' the court of circuit, double the distance. He knows the batta allowed him is 
“ inadequate to his expenses; he knows he must be a long time absent-from his 
“ family, that in the mean time his farm will be neglected, and that the Collec- 
tor will press him if his kist be not paid ; he therefore does not complain. I 
** was told on the last circuit by a very intelligent native, that many cases had 
occurred wherein property h^'been discovered, and the owners of it known. 

** but who denied it belonged to them; because they dreaded the length of the 
** journey to the court, if the great distance should dqter an injured person 
from seeking aedress who has ^me motive for bringing offenders to ptinish- 
ment, it mus| press much harder upon those who are compelled to a^nd 
“ the court as witnesses. They have nothing to gain, aUd^ are {exposed Ho all 
** the loss and inconvenience I have above enumerated; the consequence is, • 
“ tiiat they frequently not only withhold the information in their power, but 
* “ obstinately 
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» obstinately plead uniorance of the tratuiacttoii* This becomes soon known 
** to the different Sngs of plunderers, who extend their depredations, con* 

vinced of the little' risk they rim being punished. In No. 1 of the 
« Chicacole Calendar, a hundred and twenty-nine Ryots made throe different 
«< journeys from Aska.and Goomsoor to the zillah court, the total of which, 
** at a very moderate computation, would aiUount to nearly a thousand miles.’* 

15. In the correspondence respecting the ziRah court of Guntoor, which 
was abolished in 1808, risStpred in 1814, again abolished in 1818, and recom¬ 
mended to be aMin restored, the extreme inconvenience suffered by the 
people from the distance'^f the xUlah court from their homes was repeatedly 
brought <to the notice of GoveruiUe^tr'by the Collector, thp Roard of Revenue, 
and .tfa^l^oujdarry Adawiut ' Sli^ar representations were made to the Go- 
veinl^eUt in 182Z and 1823 by the Magistrate of the district and by the 
Circuit'Judges. 

16 . 't'he extension of the Jurisdiction of the district MoonsidS'(under Regu¬ 
lation'll of 1821) will doubtless seqd to ihe MoonsifTs courts, in the nrst 
instance, some suits which must otherw'ise have gone drst to the Zillah Judge. 
But wc conceive that in proportion as this measure may diminish the business 
of the Zillalt Judge, it will add to the importance of his court, as the only 
available resource against the evils of undue partiality or error in the decisions 
of the inferior courts. It was, indeed, observed by the Judicial Commissfeners, 
in'their report dated 15th October 1818, that if not a single suit were to 
** come before the zillah courts, they would still be of raoa| essential use to 
** the country, as courts of appeal and criminal courtej' and still more 
** perhaps by the salutary check which they would maintain over the district 
** and village Moonsiffs, by which they would compel them ibo 'perform pro- 
•< perly those subordinate judicial duties which can by no' other agents be so 
•* conveniently discharged.” 
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17 . AlthPugh by the extension of the Register’s Jurisdiction from cases of 
500 rupees to those of 1,000, a further relief appears to be given to the Zillah 
Judges, it is to be observed, that cases of thiifc^cription were not numerous. 
The whole of the origin^ suits decided by the Zillah JudgaK in 1820 amounted 
to no more than 977» in which the valpe of the propm'ty disposed, of was 
Rupees 6 , 16 , 290 , the average of the suits therefore,must have been about 
Rupees 64* 1; and as the Jurisdiction of the'Judges extended ,as ^r as 
Rupees 5,000, it is plain that thero' must havq been among the 977 suits many 
of a value below 500 rupees. But whatever their numbers might have been, 
the remainder certainly did not occupy much of the Judge’s time; for on 
referring to a return of the original suits decided on trial (excludiag those 
settled by razaunamah, or dismissed for defa#t), it is seen that, in we said 
year, eighteen of the twenty 2^ilab Judges decided fewer suits tbad five in a 
iqonth, and ten of these decided fewer than two in a month. An examination 
of the returns of o^«r years will give a similar'result of the suits instituted in 
a zillah court: the 'Judge reservea^ut few to himself, the rest he refers to 
the Register and Sudder Aumeensf and the time devo^ by him to the trial 
of causes, inconsiderable as It was, tnigm.no douht at al|^ time have been still 
further reduced by referring inore or those suits. It mayjfcie inferred that 
most of the suits brought into the zillah ceurts mighty if the applicants had 
thought fit, have j^en taken at once to the district Moonsifl^ ; for, although 
tlie Jurisdiction ofznese officers extended to suits o^f the value of-200 rupees, 
and has latterly been enlarged to those of 500, the average amount of suits 
ii^rituted in tlie 'zillah courts scarcely exceeds Rupees 175, and of these 
more-than two-thirds (the average amount of which is about 65 rupees) are 
referred to the Sudder Aiimeens. The abolition of a zillah court carries 
with i|i of course, the abolition of the courts of the Register and Sudder 
Aumeens. 

18. The persons who suffer direbtly from the business of tRfese tribunals 
being incthaMd, or ^m the station 01 them being removed fartiier from their 
Iiomtes, are, in criminal matters, those who as parties or witiihsses must attend 
the. C)^mfnal^udge at bis station, whether in <ase& subject to his own cogni¬ 
zance oV in those belonging to the Court of circuit, the former including 
^ cases in which the offender may,* in the estimation of the Magistrates and 
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his subordinates, be deserving of more severe punlsbmen^kthan they are autho- 
rized to inflict; the latter, those in which the offender js to be tried bv the 
court of circuit, and tho.se in which tlie court have required the attendance 
of indivitiuais, whether on investigation of matters vconnected with cases of 
persons punished or discharged by the Magistrates^ ,or on account of other 
business, regarding which application inay have been made to the court. 

1 <). In the department of civil justice, the persons who suffer directly are 
those who are obliged to resort to the courts of the Sttdder Auineen, Register, 
or Zillah Judge, whether as applicants, defendants, or witnesses, and those who 
(not being compelled to go in person) have the alternative of employing 
Vakeels or other agents. The suitors, in many case.s, and the witeesses in al¬ 
most all, must attend personally in original suits, iti whic^the property, sued 
for is from 500 to. 5,000 rupees value, in aj^eals or complaints against the de¬ 
cisions of village Moonsif^, district Moonsiffs, village jPunchayets, district Pun- 
chayets, Sudder Aumeens, and Registers; in all applications for enforcing decrees 
passed by the Zillah Judge, Register, or Sudder Aumeen; in all miscellaneous 
petitionsin all pauper cases where the amount sued for exceeds 10 rupees 
value of personal property; in all pauper cases whatever of real property, and 
in those cases in which the plaintifl' iia.s chosen to make his application to 
the Zillah Judge in preference to any other competent authority. In criminal 
cases.Jhe attendants on the courts in.Hy not be so numerous as they would have 
been under the old Regulations, but in civil cases their number must be very 
great. In the last seven years more than GoiOOO suits, original and appealed, 
have been dispo^d of in the courts of the Zillah Judges, Registers, and Sudder 
Aumeens. Of the total number of miscellancbus petitions presented to the 
Zillah Judges, we have no information ; but we know that in one zillah 5S8 of 
them were presented in six months, in another 7f;^» in another 1,087. The pro¬ 
ceedings to which these references give rise must in many cases be important, 
and must require the attendance of many individuals. 

SO. Besides the direct operation of this measure upon individuals, it is a 
severe hardship on the menjbers of a great community to be deprived of the 
protection of their^iphief established Court of Justice, and to be made over to 
anojther court which is, perhaps, from fifty to one hundred miles, faithcr from 
the homes of many of them, and already charged with a jurisdiction of several 
thousand square miles, and a. population of half a million of souls. When, in 
consequehce ofa change like this, access to justice becomes very difficult, crimes 
affr winked at or comproniised,. prosecutions arc prevented, information is sup¬ 
pressed, and acts of fraud and violence, scarcely less terrible to the community 
in their commission than in their discovery and its consequences, must neces¬ 
sarily increase, although the Government may not be aware of the sufferings 
of the people. ^ 

.21. Nor is the usefulness of the courts to be measured by mere files of cases ; 
it can only be estimated from the effects they produce, by the silent and unseen 
operation of the law which they are belie^d to administer. The number of 
suits in a district may 1)6 diminished, andlbe necessity of a court for the pro¬ 
tection of the people’^be more urgent than ever. The mere presence of an 
effective court q||f justice’places a restraint upon the evil dispositions of men. 
Remove that restraint, and all sorts of bad passions and propensities, the fertile 
sources of violence and fraud, of crimes and of ]aw-Suits, 4 are let loose upon 
the comraunitv, and genecate disorder to an dxtent far beyond the reach of 
calculation. It is for the prevention of such disorder that courts are instituted, 
and every new cause of grievance existing in a coutotry is an additional reason 
for making justice more accessible to. the peypple, for multiplying and improving 
courts, certainly not for destroying them. 

22 . The importance of zillah courts as a salutaiy check upon the village 
and district Moohsifi^ was, as h^s alfeady been remarked, recognised by the 
late Judicial^ommission in their report of 15th October 1818. The village 
MoonsiS, who are appointed without selection, and are judges only because 
they are collectors of revenue,.receive and decide suits of small amount without 
appeal, and without recording the evidence; they are subject to great tempta¬ 
tions, which too many of their class are unable to rerist, they are Vested with 
much uncontrolled power in the criminal as well as in the civil department, 

and 
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and tbeir numbers being estimated at 50,000, tliey ma^ practice injustice very Judicial letter 
' extensively. The fear of exposure and of j»rosecution in the zillah court 
must serve as a useful check upon them, and their opportuniRes of abusing their P" p 
power must be materially increased by the abolitidn of those courts. The pre- AMit'inn of 

sence of a zillah court is also of great importance for superintending the Courts/ 
district MoonsifTs. It has been before remarked that, in 1821, Government ex> 
tended their jurisdiction from tWo hundred to five hundred rupees. As a ground 
for this measure the propriety of their prodsedings was asserted; it was said 
that they had decided a great number of suits, and that very few appeals had 
been made against their decisions. We find that in 1820 tlie district MoonsifTs 
decided 45,^4 suits. In the same year 837 appeals were instituted against their 
decisions. That is wt the rate of dhe^appeal for 53suits decided. . But this 
view is delusive. A small proportion of appeals affords no adequate test of' 
the goodness of the ori^nal decisions: Ist, because many suitors who have a 
right of appeal are precluded by expense and other obstacles froiii using it; 
and 2d, because a vast number of the suits whjich come before the district Moon- 
siffs are absolutely excluded from appeal In 1820 there-\i«%re instituted be¬ 
fore the district Moonsifis 45,815 suits, in which the property litigated amounted 
to Rupees 13,6*0,4(>5, the average being only Rupees although their 

jurisdiction extended as far as two hundred. Hence it is evident that a large 
proportion of the suits must have been for property not exceeding twenty ru¬ 
pees value, and such suits are by the i^gulations not appealable. Refefring, , 
however, to the number of their decisions in cases above twenty rupees which 
arc reversed in a|}peal, it may be apprehended that their proceWings are defec¬ 
tive ; and if such be the character of the controlled part of their proceedings, it 
is to be feared that the uncontrolled part may be much worse. .The mass of 
the litigation of the country is in their hands. In seven years 'from the time 
of their institution they have decided above 370,000 suits, the chief part of 
w'hich must have been for property of small amount. When men are per¬ 
mitted to exercise such extensive judicial functions without appeal, without 
recording the evidence, and in the absence of every effective security ofspub- 
licity or superintendence of whatever descriptiem* it is evident that every 
obstacle opposed to appeals from their decisions, and to the ^jomplaints of per¬ 
sons aggrieved by their negligence or misconduct, serves tc encourage such 
misconduct and to deb^e their proceedings ; and it is of the utmost’eonse- 
quence, therefore, for the superintendence and control of the district Moonsi^, 
that the efficiency of tlie zillah courts should be maintained. * * 

2.3. The Revenue ofiicers under the -Madras Government are vested 
with very extensive authority in the department of the Ma¬ 

gistracy, including a considerable part of the administration of the penal 
law. They alone are competent to receive l&rimihal charges against na¬ 
tives in the first instance, and many of their proceedings, arc unrecorded 
and exempt from control. Acts of great atrocity may be practised by 
the native ofiicers, and the proceedings of Magistrates' and Assistants 
may be arbitrary and injurious ij|ithout any probabUity of their authors • 
being called to an account. Instances of such misco^uct may be occa¬ 
sionally brought to light, and orders suited to the occasion may in conse¬ 
quence be given. But it is cssehtial to good gov6rnment tkat the peoiple 
should not be left to a casual and uncertain protection: at^itist a power so 
dangerous and liable to abuse, thq best attainable safeguards should be esta¬ 
blished. The only way in whicn any abuse of pow€§p>n the part of the officers 
of police can be subjected to exposure, and the evidence of their misconduct 
placed on record, is by a civil action in the Zillah Court, unless the party 
aggrieved should sabmit his complaint to the Magistrate who has the power of 
inflicting a punishment in such cases, under Regulation II ofl8i6, Section 44. 

. 24. He who can exercise any sort of uncontrolled authority, however small 
its amount may be in any particular case, if lie can inflict one stripe or one 
day's imprisonment, or fihe one rupee, without being accountable for his 
proceedings, has in eflec^a power, almost despotic over those persons who are 
' subject to him. Moreover, the exclusive privitege of receiving criminal charges 
carries with it a power not less dangerous than that of inflicting punishment, 
namely, a power to exempt individuals from the penalties of the law. 
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Judicial Letter 25. The abolition of zillah courts increases the probability of abuse, not 
to Madras, only by removing to a distance those tribunals which, by their power to award 
11 April 1826. (damages to the injured parties must have afforded some check upon the 
' illegal acts of the officers of police j but also by extending the degree of 
oppression, which in the exercise of their law'ful authority those officers are 
enabled to inflict. An illustration of this remark may be seen in a report made 
to Government by the Foujdarry Adawlut, when the Kajahmundry court w^as 
’ . abolished. The Foujdarry Adawlut objected to the removal of the prisoners 
from Rajahmundy to Masulipatam, on the ground of the opinion of a medical 
officer, which was as follows: —“ It is an incontrovertible fact, that persons 
“ of whatever description being suddenly removed from the vicinity of the 
“ hills to a coast situation, would be very generally attacked witif fever, flux, 
or dropsy; either of which complaints must be considered as threatening 
“ to life.” The report concluded as follows :—“ this medical opinion, corro- 
“ borated as it is by the experience of the court of Foujdarry Adawlut, on 
“ the occasion referred to fn my letter of the .5tb ultimo, induces the Judges 
“ respectfully to bring under the notice of the Honourable the Governor in 
“ Council the situation of those persons who arc now sent by the police 
“ officers from the hilly parts of Rajahmundy to the criminal Judge at Masu- 
** lipatnra. When the cases of such persons may be disposed of by the 
“ Criminal Judge, their imprisonment at Masulipatam may frequently be 
“ tantamount to a sentence of death, while t.he shortness of the term would 
“ render their removal to the nearest inland zillah station a severe aggravation 
“ of their pjmisbment; and in cases of commitment for trial before the court 
“ of quarterly sessions, the lives of many may be forfeited before they are 
“ convicted. of any crinics.” The power thus indirectly vested in these 
officers seems sufficient to subject the whole community to their will: although 
the full extent to which this power is exercised is not known to us, remark¬ 
able instances of it arc sometimes brought to our notice. “ 1 perfectly 
“ recollect,” says a Circuit Judge, ” a case transmitted to Masulipatam by the 
police officer at Toonypyharenpettah, a distance of two hundred miles, 
“ wherein two cultivators were actually taken from their plough to attest 
** confessions made in the presence of a number of Brahmins and others, 
“ who had interest enough to escape the journey.” 

20. The urgent necessity which exists for providing some efficient protec¬ 
tion to the people against the police officers, may be seen from many of the 
reports of the Judges of Circuit and of Uie Foujdarry Adawlut. From one 
of the former* we have extracted the following statement:—“• Most of the 
acquittals were of persons against whom there was no direct or circum- 
staiitial evidence, or any other than their alleged confessions before the 
“ })olice^officers, and those either not attested according to law, or, I regret 
“ to say, obtained by means the most unjustiflable. One prisoner still bore 
on his person marks of great violence he had received from the Peishcar 
** of Kulicah : another had died since his committal, who, there was every 
“ reason to suppose, Jiad met with similar^ll-treatment, and both had been 
“ kept in confinement for a period of nearly three months before being for- 
“ warded to the Criminal Judge.*’—“ Of the two prisoners in the two cases 
“ of highway robbeiy accompanied with violence, one had died, and the other 
” was acquitted in consequence of his confessional declaration having been 
” extorted by violence, and in the absence of any collateral evidence w'hat- 
ever in support of the; allegations contained in that document.”—" In 
“ three of the cases of theft containing ten prisoners, the only evidence 
“ forthcoming was also their alleged confessions before the police officer, 
but which had been so irregularly taken.as to be undeserving of the smallest 
** weight against the prisoners, who were released accordingly. One of these 
“ confessional declarations contained two examinations ; in the first of which 
the prisoner denied the charge, in the second he appears to have acknow- 
“ ledged his guilt; but the former Only bore the signature of the attesting 
“ witnesses, one of whom had died, and the other, in his evidence before 
** the court, declared he was not present during either of those examinations.” 
—On these cases the remarks of the Foujdarry Adawlut were as follows:— 
“ The endeavours of the court of Foujdarry Adawlut haVe long been fruit- 

“ lessly 
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lessly directed to the enforcement of the provision contained in section 
27 , Regulation XI of ISlG, which requires that prisoners shall be for¬ 
warded by the heads of district police to the Criminal Judge within forty- 
eight hours, if possible. The practice, which the court regrets to find still 
universally prevalent, of detaining persons in custody for weeks and even 
months before their transmission to the criminal court, offers opportunity 
which might not otherwise be found of resorting to the atrocious abuses of 
authority here referred to: and the court of Eoujdarry Adawlut do not 
see any probability of an amelioration of the conduct of the police officers 
in tliese respects, unless the exertions of the Magistrates are more stre¬ 
nuously directed to the enforcement of the provisions of the law, and 
abuses of authority when discovered arc invariably visited with adequate 
punishment. In the case to which the Third Judge more particularly refers 
in paragraph 10, the court of Eoujdarry Adawlut are of opinion, that the 
Peslurar and his abettors sliould have been brouglit to. trial before the court 
of circuit, under the provisions of Ucgtilation III of 1819.** 
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27 . In another circuit report, the Judge, after remarking on the execution 
of a police officer for murdering a man in endeavouring to extort from him’ 
a confession of robbery, says, “ At tlie late sessions, in cases of confessions 
“ alleged to have been given before the police-officers, there was scarcely 
“ one in which the prisoners did not declare that they had been beaten and 
“ compelled to conless, and in severaP cases there appeared too. much reason 
“ to believe that compulsion had actually been used for the purpose alluded 
“ to.” From the proceedings ol’ the b’oujdarry Adawlut orf many cases 
brought to tiu'ir notice by the Judges of t’ircuil, it is apparent that abuse.s 
like tliese are very general. Their remarks on one of thp reports are as 
follows ; “ Jt is manifest, as was observed by the Third .Judge on his reference 
“ to the case alluded to in this part of the report, that the inadequate supply 
“ of food may be made the meaiist of extorting confession : and cases have 
“ been brought before the court in which there is too much reason to believe 
“ that (?uch had been the fact, 'fhe court would willingly hope that the 
“ instances of such flagrant abuse of power on the part of native officers are 
“ very rare ;,but they deem it proper to call the attention of the Magistrates 
“ generally to the importance of taking the most eflectual measures for ascer- 
“ taining that prisoners who, by the periodical reports laid before the court 
“ of Eoujdarry Adawlut, are shewn to be universally detained in tfle custody 
“ of these officers for weeks, and even months, previously to thgir transmission 
“ to the Criminal .Judge, are adequately supplied with food : and in order to 
" this it is manifestly necessary that the ialsification of dates of apprehension 
“ should, by the most vigorous measures, be suppressed, since when the term 
“ of a prisoner’s detention is incorrectly reported correct returns of the 
“ allowance for his subsistence must be out of the question.*’ 


28. It is also stated by the Eoujdarry Adawlut, that the imposition of false 
dates of apprehension and examination upon the criminal courts by the 
native hcatls of police has become a general practice, *and that the attention 
of the Magistrates has in vain been directed by circular orders and orders on 
particular cases to the necessity of using every means in their power for its 
suppression. On another occasion, the Eoujdarry Adawlut advert to the 
leniency of the Magistrates towards native police oflicers in cases of miscon¬ 
duct, even when frequently repeated by the sam^ officer, and they add “ its 
“ effects are univ^u'sally perceptible.” In a circuit report lieforc quoted, the 
frequency of abuses by native officers of police, and some of peculiar atrocity, 
are noticed as follow: -“The case of severe ill-treatment (No. 10) was fully 
“ brought home to the prisoners. They were both men of property and 
“ consideration, and one ■of them was the Potail of that part of the country. 
“ They were both sentenced to two years imprisonment and hard labour, and 
“ to pay a fine of 200 rupees each, and’on failure thereof to two years further 
“ imprisonment. The case was as follows:—The prosecutor, Dassoo, was 
“ attending a fair ^ the Sooral Devastan, when he was taken up by the Teh- 
“ sildar’s orders on suspicion of being implicated in four robberies recently 
“ committed in Ihe Barkoor talook, but protesting his innocence he was 
“ made over to the Potail, with orders to take him with him and endeavour 
“ to make him confess. Dassoo was accordingly taken to the Potail’s j)lace of 
VoL. JV. 2 A' ' “ abode. 
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“ abode, and there detained eight days, during which every speclea of torture 
“ familiar to tlie natives of Cauara was resorted to; but Dassoo persisted in his 
“ innocence, and at length was sent back to the Tehsildar, who, after dctain- 
“ ing him a period of twenty days forwarded him to the Criminal Judge. 
“ The following extract from the report of the zillah surgeon will give a 
“ correct idea of what this unfortunate man’s condition was on his arrival at 
“ the zillah station, and of the irreparable injury be had sustained in his 
“ person. He says Dassoo was admitted into the hospital on the l6th May 
“ with two very deep, foul, and extensive ulcers on his wrists and 

“ hands, and a great many smaller ones extending from the wrists to near 
“ the shoiddcrs in a spiral direction, attended with high inflammatory synip- 
“ toms ; he had also a good deal of fever about him caused by the acute pain 
“ he suffered from the state of the ulcers, and also complained of severe pain 
“ in his lower extremities from bruises which he had received. On inquiry 
“ into how the ulcers were caused, he stated that his wrists were placed be- 
“ tween two pieces of wood, which were repeatedly squeezed together with great 
“ force, and that a rough rope, charged with powdered chillies and mustard- 
“ seed, and moistened with a solution of salt, was very tightly bound round 
“ his arms, and which were kept on until his arms had swollen to about four 
“ times their natural size, and that after the roj)es wore taken off the ulcers 
“ broke out in the state 1 then saw them. He remained under my charge 
“ from the above date throughout the month of June and until the 5th of 
“ July, during which period he suffered at times the most excruciating pain, 
“ and 1 was .fearful at one time that amputation of the right fore arm would 
“ have l>een necessary, from the deep-seated sloughing and great prostration 
“ of strength, that took place j he however fortunately escaped the o[>cration, 
“ and w'as discharged from the hospital in a crippled state, without any 
“ prospect of ever recovering the full use of his hands. The First Judge has 
“ in his report of his last circuit noticed six cases of torturing aiid using 
“ violence to extort confessions, and expressed his o}>inion that it was a 
“ crime of too common occurrence in Uanara, oven on the part of th 9 officers 
“ of Clovernment, though extremely difficidt to procure evidence for their 
“ conviction. ’I'he present case furnished a striking example of the justice 
“ of these observations, and in niy jiaragraph 10 I have mentioned that 1 
“ had been obliged to ])nnish five police officers for prevarication in their 
“ evidenqp regarding some confessions they had attested as a proof of the diffi- 
“ culty in getting at the truth where police officers abuse their authority. 
“ One of these I’eons in the course of his examination stated, that though he 
“ had put his signature to the j)aper, in point of fact he was not present at 
“ the time the prisoner gave his deposition, nor did ho know when it was 
“ taken, and that the Peishcar had threatened to dismiss him if he refused 
to sign it, and go and give his evidence before the court of circuit. I am 
“ concerned to report, also, that the employment of police Peons as attesting 
“ witnesses were not the only instances I had occasion to observe of the little 
“ regard paiil by the head police-officers to^ the orders passed from time to 
“ time, for their guidance, by the court of Foujdarry Adawlut. In the course 
“ of this report I have mentioned several instances of oj)pressioiis and irro- 
“ gularities on the part of the police-officers, and es{)ecially the disregard 
“ sliewn by them to orders issued for their guiilance by the court of Foujdarry 
“ Atlawlut; there is not a session that the attention of the Magistrates, both 
“ in Cauara and Malabar, is not called to abuses of authority on the ])art of 
“ their serv’ants, and it is not uncommon that the same pjolice-officer is the 
“ subject of the court’s animadversions: all which I sec no other mode of 
“ accounting for, than in the leniency with which such aberrations ol‘ public 
“ duty are noticed by their immediate superiprs.” The torturing of prisoners 
for the purpose of extorting from them confessions of crimes appears to be 
common in Canara; it is spoken of by the Foujdari^ Adawlut as an offence 
of acknowledged prevalence in that“ zillah. Extreme cruelties have been 
practised on jn'isoners in Malabar, as detailed in the following extract from a 
report of one of the Circuit Judges : “ The various acts of oppression and 
“ abuses of power similar to, and indeed in many instances equal in atrocity 
“ to the acts charged against the Parbutty and Kolkars of tHe Wuttun Hobity 
“ which have come to light during the late circuit, as well in the course of 
“ the trials (one of which is the prosecution of the Parbutty and Kolkars of 

“ the 
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“ tlie Turooaaugoor Hobity, in Koormnad taiook, for the inurder of tlie 
“ nephew oLa revenue defaulter), as in the Magistrate's and Assistant Magis* 
“ trate’s calendars of persons punished and discharged by them, show the pre* 
“ valence of this practice to such an extent as to call for the interference of the 
“ court of circuit, since there is hardly a case wherein the sufferers who have 
“ had courage, or been in circumstances to enable them to complain against 
“ their oppressors, have met with redress of their grievances, and the 
“ accused have not been sent back to the situations they have so grossly 
“ abused, and thereby encouraged to renew their excesses by the facility 
“ they experience in escaping justice. The charges set forth in these com- 
“ plaints are for seizing and carrying bound the inhabitants from thfeir homes 
“ to the Parbutty Sheristadar or other Revenue officers, either at their houses 
“ or cutcherries, and there confining them in stocks without food, tying, by 
“ means of ropes, or by the fibres of cocoa-nut trees or of the Adomba vine, 
“ their neck and feet together, and in this posture laying stones upon their 
“ backs, flogging, kicking, and beating* them with their fists, making them 
“ stand in water or mud exposed to the heat or inclemency of the weather, 
“ making them stand upon one leg, and in that position placing upon their 
“ heads a large log of wood, also breaking open their houses and carrying off 
and selling their property, and even slaves, without due proclamation being 
“ made thereof; and all these acts of torture and personal violence to.exact 
“ payment of alleged revenue arrears, and in some instances of presfents of 
“ money under the head of koori kallyanam and chitfauam, and'alleged debts 
“ from one individual to another, without authority from any local tribunal. 
“ In most of these complaints the Judge on (Circuit has, after much labour, read 
“ through the Magistrate’s or his Assistant’s proceedings, and lias been truly 
“ concerned to find that all, witli hardly an exception, havt? been dismissed 
“ as not ju'oved or groundless, although the evidence in most has been such 
“ as to leave not a doubt that considerable personal violence had been done 
“ by the Parbuttics and their Kolkars to tlie complainants, and in most cases 
“ to ai\ extent to require that the accused should have been sent ' to the 
“ Criminal Judge, for him to try or to commit for trial before the court of 
“ circuit, according as the facts deposed before him might seem to render 
“ necessary.’'^ 

Althougli we are satisfied that considerable progress has been made by 
your Government in fixing and equalizing the rates of the public assessment, 
with the view of conferring upon the liyots a permanent interest in their 
lands, yet we are induced to draw your attention to the state of the people 
under the Madras Presidency, as described by the Board of Revenue in their 
proceedings dated the ‘ 27 th November 1S20, in order that you may call upon 
the Revenue authorities to shew in what degree and to what pact of your 
territories the opinion of the Board can still be considered to apply. In that 
report, the Board observe that they “ are assured, not only from the reports 
“ from officers deputed to inquire into complaints in the provinces, but from 
“ other unquestionable sources of information, that the great body of the 
“ Ryots is not in that state of ease and security in which the justice and 
“ policy of the British (Jovernment mean to place them. In general the Ryots 
“ submit to oppression, and pay what is demanded from them by any person 
“ in power, rather than have recourse to tlie tedious, expensive, and uncertain 
“ process of a law-suit. The cases in which they are sufferers are so numerous, 
“ various, intricate, and technical; they and their witnesses are so far from the 
“ seats of the courts of judicature, delays arc so ruinous to them, they arc so 
“ poor, so averse to forms, new institutions and intricate modes of procedure ; 
“ they are so timid and so simple a race, that it is necessary for the Govern- 
ment to endeavour to protect them by a summary and efficacious judicial 
“ process.” This statement has produced on our minds a strong impression 
of disappointment and regret. , 
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The alterations which, in 1814, we directed to be made in the Judicial 
system were certainj^ intended to divest the judicature of all useless forms, 
charges, and other mconveniences to suitors and witnesses, and to bring justice 
to the doors of the people; but it seems that up to the end of 1820 our 
endeavours to afford protection against oppression had not been successful. 

30. The 
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,"J0. Tlie account given by the Board of Revenue-appears to be confirmed to 
some extent by the circumstances referred to in the minutes of thaiGovernor and 
Mr. Fullerton, respcctitig tlie affairs of Salem and Coimbatore ; and from some 
of the results of the operation of the criminal law, as exhibited in the half, 
yearly reports of the Foujdarry Adawlut to SOth June 1823, another confirma¬ 
tion of the account must, we fear, be inferred. 

31. Having thus adverted to the very unfavourable representations which we 
have found on your records with respect to the practical operation of tlie 
Judicial and police systems, as modified by the Regulations of 1816 and of 
subsequeirt years, and to the efiects which are likely to result from the abolition 
of zillah courts on the administration of civil and criminal justice, we have to 
call your attention to some suggestions which appear to us calculated to remove 
the inconveniences which have been experienced. 

32. On Mr. Gregory’s appointment to the new zillali of Chicacole, he 
represented to you that the duties which would be thrown upon tlie zillah 
court would be so heavy as to create great delay in the decision of suits, and he 
suggested that two extra Registers (besides the Register stationed at the zillah 
court) should be attached to the zillah, and placed at stations to the north and 
south of the zillah court station. You did not, however, think it expedient to 
enter into a consideration of Mr. Gregory’s plan, but informed him that it was 
your intention to extend the jurisdiction of the Sudder Aumeens and district 
Moonsiflfs, and in other respects to relieve the Zillah Judges from a part of the 
duties witli vdiich they w'ere then charged. 

33. We ajipreciate highly tliat part of the arrangement which, in his minute 
of 22d January. 1821, Sir Thomas Muiiro recommended for improving the 
efficiency of the Revenue branch of the service, by employing principal and 
sub-ColIectors, increasing the rank ami emoluments of the former class of 
functionaries, so as secure their continuance in that line of the service, and 
affording them the aid of sub-Collectors, with the view of enabling the expe¬ 
rienced superior to attend more closely to the general afiairs of iii^ district, 
and of securing a regular succession of qualified Itfevenue officers. We find 
that under this arrangement six Collectors have been promotedjto the rank of 
])rincipal Collectors, with allowances averaging in amount what is assigned to a 
second and to a third IVovincial Judge; and that eight sub-ColIectors have 
been attached to the largest districts with salaries of 14,000 rupees each per 
annum. 


34. In the Judicial branch of the service, the nuinbcr of important situations 
still greatly exceeds that in the Revenue branch, and it may be apprehended 
that the civil servants will still endeavour to procure employment in the 
Judicial department; but as it may not be practicable to equalize the advan¬ 
tages in the two branches, we must be satisfied with such an arrangement as 
may secure a fair share of the general talent to be found in our civil servants 
to both departments. 

35 . We fear that the efficiency of the zillah courts must have been greatly 
weakened by the large extension of their jurisdiction; and it is obvious that 
many of the evils and inconveniences which led us, in 1814, to provide methods 
of obtaining justice without a resort to these courts, are greatly aggravated by 
the reduction of those courts in number. These evils might be removed by 
their entire abolition under some new arrangement for the administration of’ 
justice, or by a great Increase in their number, but the intermediate course of 
leaving the jurisdictibn and weakening the judicatory is precisely that which 
tends most to the difficultiek and delays,- and consequent denial of justice, 
which we deplored in 1814. 

30. It is worthy of consideration whether Mr. Gregory’s suggestion may 
not be adopted, with the double view of bringing the European judicatory 
nearer to the homes of the people, and introducing a class of functionaries 
into the Judicial department similar to that appointed to the Revenue depart¬ 
ment. It cannot be doubted that a system of training is as necessary in the 
one line of the service as in the other ; and that a Judicial officer may, under 
the directions of the Zillah Judge, be successfully employed in a district of 

moderate 
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moderate extent, and thus gradually qualify himself for the duties of the 
largest. It might therefore be proper that in every large zillah an Assistant 
Civil and Criminal Judge should be appointed, under such powers and such 
limitations as may be deemed advisable, and stationed at such part of the 
ssillah as is most r-einote from the -zillah court, or, on account of the natural 
difficulties of the country, is least under the control of the Zillah Judge. All 
vacancies in the zillah courts would be sujiphed from the list of Assistant 
Judges, and thus a regular succession of experienced functionaries would be 
secured in the Judicial, as well as the Revenue departments. 
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37 . If you should see no practical objection to the adoption of this arrange¬ 
ment, you will afford the Assistant Judge every necessary facility for conducting 
the business of his court, by attaching to it an establishment of native Judicial 
officers. ’'L'liese, in the first instance, would no doubt be supplied from the 
most deserving of the native •fficers, who have been deprived of employment 
by the reduction of the zillah courts in those parts of the country where 
Assistant Judges may be stationed ; but we think that all future vacancies in 
the principal situations in the Assistant Judge's establishment should be supplied 
from the list of district Moonsiffs in the zillah where the vacancy may occur. 
The rank of the Assistant Judge’s principal native officers should be below the 
principal native officers of the Zillah Judge, and their allowances should range 
between those of the latter offifcers and those of the district Moonsiffs; our 
object being to secure a regular line of, promotion to the na.tive, as well as the 
European officers employed in the internal administration of the country, with 
a clear understanding, however, that meritorious conduct should alone, entitle 
any individual to succeed to the superior situation. 

38. Another mode has occurred to us of Icssejiing the inconveniences which 
must arise from the reduction of tlic number of zillah courts. If the Zillah 
Judges, instead of holding their courts always at the Sudder stations, were to 
hold alternate sessions at different places within their zillahs, justice might be 
broughtiStill nearer to the people than before the reduction of the courts. The 
.ludges wq|||d moreover 1^ enabled to exercise a much more effectual control 
over the proceedings, and acquire a more intimate knowledge of the characters 
and conduct* of the district Moonsiffs than is po.ssible while they* remain 
stationary. It also occurs to us that the Judges might.assemble the Moonsiffs 
attached to the districts iticludcd in the portion of the zillah in which the 
session is held, and that they might select one or more of the more respectable 
and intelligent members of that body to officiate in the character of Aumeens 
of the court during the continuance of the sessions, by which arrangement 
considerable inconvenience would be obviated in reducing the number of fol¬ 
lowers to be attached to the Judges during the progress of their circuit, arid the 
district Moonsiffs would at the same time receive a u.seful lesson under the eye 
of the Judges, as to the most approved mode of investigating and deciding 
civil suits. I'he records of the suits decided by the Judges or the officiating 
Aumeens on circuit would, we think, be most conveniently deposited with the 
senior district Moonsiff’, who might be employed to perform the functions of 
Aumeen. 


3(). The occasional circuits of the Zillah Judges would enable them to ac¬ 
quire an intimate knowledge of the state of the police within their respective 
zillah.s, and they would have it in their power to iurnish the fullest ipformation 
to the Magistrate and the provincial courts upon the subject of any complaints 
w'hich might be brought against the police officers for an irregular and im¬ 
proper exercise of their functions. 

40. While the Zillah Judges are on circuit, the duties of their office at the 

Sudder station would necessarily be confided to the Registers, who wouhl, of 
course, be empowered to officiate as Assistant Judges during tlie absence of 
their principals. . 

41. On this suggestion, we also wish to have your unreserved opinion. You 
are at liberty to act upon it, either generally or partially, if it shall appear to 
you to be free from material objection. 

42. We agree «with you in attaching high importance to the office of district 
Moonsiffs, and are most desirous to promote the utility and efficiency of that 
valuable class. 

Vor.. IV. 


2 B • 


43. We 
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4<'J. We arc aware that the Judicial Commissioners were of opinion, that it was 
essentia] that the district Moonsifts should be influenced by motives of imme¬ 
diate gain in despatching the business before tiieir courts; and lienee their 
emoluments were made to consist partly of a fixed salairy, and partly of fees of 
one anna in the rupee on the institution of suits. This arrangement may have 
in. some respects effected the objects it had in view, but we are apprehensive 
that it may have conduced rather to the quick despatch than the satisfactory 
adjustment of the business before their courts. We admit that the small 
number of appeals which have been made to the superior courts from the <le- 
cisions of’ the district Moonsiffs, compared with the number of suits decided by 
them, is apparently well calculated to diminish this apprehension; but before 
confidence can be placed in the general correctness of their proceedings the 
number of suits iqipcaled ought to be contrasted with the number appealable, 
and not, as has only been done, with the nunibe^decided. This comparison we 
have not the means of making, but such a test is necessary to jirove the cor¬ 
rectness of Mr. Stratton’s opinion of* the satisfactory character of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the district Moonsiffs. 


41<. TheCollector of Bellary hadstatedthat the district Moonsiffs, by tlic exer¬ 
tion of their influence, drew into their courts suits which under the Regulations 
were intended to be decided by the village Moonsiffs, and with a view to pre¬ 
vent tliis inconvenience you abolished tlie instftution fee on suits, not exceeding 
ten rupees vtilue, in the courts of the district Moonsiffs. It was consitiered by 
your (jovornment to be desirable that’ those suits should be decided by the 
village Moonsiffs; it was thought that more of them would be so settled iu pro- 
})ortion as the delay in the courts of the district Moonsiff increased, and it was 
expected that'tlie tlistrict Moonsiffj though still bound to decide such suits, 
would fiiui means to pul ofli or to evade altogether the adjustment of them 
when he had others before him that yielded him fees. 

15, In order to afford the people every facility of access to good judicature, 
we desire the establishment of numerous tribunUls conveniently situated, and 
with all attainable securities for the right conduct of^thc Judge ; Ijjit if obsta¬ 
cles arc thrown in the way of suitors by preventing or deterring them from 
taking fheir ciwises to a jiropcr tribunal, there is a deviation front this jirincijde. 
If it is the wish of .the people to hike their suits to the di.strict Moonsifl's 
instead of the village Moonsiffs, they .sliould not by anj^ means be discouraged 
from so doing, and the deterioration of the judicature, which must be the con¬ 
sequence of })laciug tlic .Jmlge’s interest in opjiosition to his duty, is especially 
to be avoideil. 


4f), Instances of the exertions of district Moonsiffs to draw suits to their 
courts must no doubt have come to the knowledge of the Collector of Bellarj', 
but we are not aware of similar statements having been made from other 
districts. Wc apprehend,. moreover, that the suits influenced by*^ such means 
must be very few in proportion to those ocgiisioned by tin; ordinary, legitimate, 
and unavoidable causes of litigation. 

47 . If the number of suits taken to the village Moonsiffs had been materially 
aff’ected by the exertions of the district MoonsiflTs, theeft'ect would have ceased 
with the motive which was supposed to have produced it. But since the fees 
on suits not exceeding ten rupees value have been abolished in the courts of 
the district Moonsiiffs,the village MoonsitTs have had even fewer suits than before. 

48. In consideration as well of the enlarged powers confided to district 
Moonsiffs by Regulation II of 1821 as of the desirableness of diminishing the 
labours of the zillah courts, we are anxious that every encouragement should be 
given to the district Moonsiffs, not only to dispose of the business without 

, delay, but to weigh maturely the merits of each particular case. 

4i). With this view we recommend that fixed salaries should be assigned to 
tlio district Moonsiff’s, which ought to exceed their former average receipts from 
fixed salary and institution fees. We do not, however, jiroposc to dispense 
with the payment of an institution fCe, but we recommend that no suit insti¬ 
tuted in a distriqt MoonsilTs court should be subjected to*a higher fee than 
two and half percent. 


.5t). It 
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50. It may bo expected that so considerable a reduction in the amount of 
the institution fee will bring a large addition of business into the courts of 
district Moonsilfi, and we are of opinion that a discretion should be lodged 
with the district Moon^ffs to admit pauper cases into their courts. We must 
therefore expect that you «ill dnd.it nfcessary to increase the number of 
district Moonsiffs in each zillah, and we perceive that this measure was sug¬ 
gested by you as a remedy to the inconvenience which was experienced by 
the Ziliah Judges from the additional duties thrown upon them and their 
Registers by Regulation VI of 1822. 

51. We must leave it to your local experience to fix the number of district 

Moonsiffs according to the circumstances of each ziliah; and in respect to 
the amount of their fixed allowances, we are anxious that it should be suffi¬ 
cient to secure the services of persons of respectability. We do not expect 
that the sum which may be collected from the institution fees will be sufficient 
to meet the adtlitional expense, but ^e are satisfied that, if the measure is 
attended with an improvement in the administration of civil justice, the 
expense will be more than compensated by a decrease of charge in the depart¬ 
ment of police". We think that it will be of advantage to. attach to certain 
districts in each ziliah a higher rate of allowances, to which persons of extra¬ 
ordinary merit should as opportunities-offer be appointed; and we recommend 
that at the close of the year the Judges of the provincial courts should be 
empowered t6 confer honorary rewards, in addition to their ordinary allow¬ 
ances, to such SuJder Aumeens and district Moonsiffs as may have discharged 
their duties in an exemplary manner. We arc likewise of opinion* that similar 
rewards should be given to the native head police officers, who may be reported 
by the JMagi.stratcs to merit the approbation of' Government. , '• 

52. In respect to the crrminal branch of business, we regret to observe, 
from the corrcs])ondcnce which acec>mj)anied 'the latest half yearly statements 
transmitted to us, that you are far from being satisfied w-ith the manner in 
which tlip magisterial duties werd conducted in various districts. We more 
particularly allude to the observations contained in Mr. Hill’s letter to the 
Foujdarry X^^wliit, dated 7th Noveniber 1823, relative to the half-yearly 
statement endfing SOth June 1823, and we entirely ap])rove of the ^nour of 
your instructions on that occasion. The great divergity observable in the 
administration of the same laws by difl’erent Magistrates, points out tbe neces¬ 
sity for placing the jirocccdings of the Magisti’ates under the control of an 
authority capable of correcting so great an inconvenience. 

53. The Foujdarry Adawlut have frequently reported to yoji the hardships 
and injuries which have been sustained by individuals, from the irregular exer¬ 
cise of authority by the native heads of })olice, as well as from the .want of 
a constant control over the proceedings of the Magistrates ; but we do not find 
that the representations of the Judges have ever seriously engaged your atten¬ 
tion. By the 40th section of Regulation IX of J81(?, the Judges on circuit are 
vested with a control over the recorded proceedings of Magistrates; but the 
same Judges, when sitting as Judges of a provincial court, cannot interfcie 
in the administration of that practice of the criminal law which is confided 
to the Magistrates, their criminal judicature as Provincial Judges being ' 
strictly limited to a control over the proceedings of the Ziliah Criminal Judges. 
It is therefore obvious that individuals who may be sentenced by the Magis- • 
trates during the periods when the Judges of the provincial courts are not on 
•circuit, have no means of appealing against the Magistrates’ proceedings, 
however erroneous or irregular those proceedings may have been. The 
Foujdarry Adawlut suggested that the Judges of the provincial courts should 
be vested with the same authority over the proceedings of Magistrates, as the^ 
now possess over the proceedings of the Criminal Judges; and we conceive 
that it is but equitable that persons who giay be sentenced to punishment by 
Magisti-ates should possess the same facilities for procuring a revisal of the 
Magistrates’ proceedings when the provincial courts are not on circuit, as 
persons similarly circumstanced now do during the period when those Judges 

are on circuit. , ’ . 

• * 

54. We are likewise of opinion that a salutary check against the abuse oi" 
authority, on the part of the native heads of police, would be secured by 

• • . extending 
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extendinpf the right of petition to all persons who may be sentenced to pnnish- 
iTient by those authorities. All complaints against the proceedings and deci- 
cions of native heads of police should, however, be atldressed to the Magis* 
trate or Assistant Magistrate, as might be most conve|fient to the petitioners: 
but to secure the attention of Magi^rates and their Assistants, they should 
be required to keep a record, of all the petftions which may be revived com¬ 
plaining of the acts of the subordinate officers, and in an explanatory column 
to state sliorily the reasons for either dfiirming or altering the sentence in each 
particular case. A copy of this record should be transmitted monthly to the 
provincial court, to enable the Judges to exercise a watchful superintendence 
over the proceedings of the police authorities. 


55. In your instructions to the Foujdarry Adaviilut, dated 7th November 
]8^2d|,,you have suggested ** that the Magistrates and Criminal Judges should 
be required to submit their periodical sj^tements to the provincial cemrts, 
“ accompanied by any observations whiph the contents of them may seem to 
make necessary and as the course which we propose should be adopted 
places the control ^f the criminal and police proceedings of all the local 
authorities immediately in the hands of the Judges bf the provincial courts, 
we should hope that it would be impossible for such a disparity as that ex > 
hibited in the half-yearly statement ending the 30th .luue 18^3, between 
the ai^oining districts of Coimbatore and Madura, to exist without rheasures 
being instantly adopted for remedying a misapplication, if' not* an abuse of 
authority, which you have .justly described to be “ a public evil of very 
“ serious magnitude.” 


56. In the ^absence of that full information which in any case we should 
desire to possess, before we took upon ourselves to disapprove the proceedings 
of the local government, and in the present instance not without diffidence 
as to the correctness of our judgment .when not in accordance with yours, 
we have thought it most prudent to suspend our final determination to intimate 
to you unreservedly the views which we have taken, and to desire that, after 
considering our doubts and the grounds of those doubts, you wjji as frankly 
report to us your sentiments respecting them ; and that you wiK give us such 
further ,jijiformation as the subject may demand, and you may be able to 
afford.. 


57 . Entirely disposed to place due reliance on your prudence, we have now 
only to add, that if after reconsideration of the whole matter, the restoration of 
any of the abolished zillalintcourts should for the ^protection of tlie people be 
in your judgment desirable, we authorise you to restore them without waiting 
for further communication from us. 


Jnutt'er to paragraph 11 of heller of i>th Januarij 1822. 

■58. We refnark that Regulation I of 1821, which empowers the (lovernor 
in Council to establish or ffimlish provincial and zillah courts of judicature by 
an order in Council, without enacting a Regulation for that purpose, was passed 
w'ithout any discussion on the subject being placed on record, and that the only 
reason given for your not previously referring4t, according to the usual course, to 
the Supreme Government, was that it would .save time. Adverting to the impor¬ 
tant functions of the provincial and zillah courts, and to the provisions' of 
Regulation I of 1802, and of'the Act 37th George III. cap. 142, section 8, 
we think it necessary to direct that the cstablisliment or abolition of those tri¬ 
bunals be effected as heretofore, and as af the other presidencies, by a formal 
Regulation. It is required by section 5, Regulation 1 of 1802, that in the 
preamble of every Regulation the reasons for enacting it shall be stated, but 
i#the preamble of Regulation I of 1821 no a'eason is assigned; jt is merely 
said that it will be convenient. We desire that the attention of*the officers 
who prepare drafts of Regidations may b« particularly directed to the rules, 
laid down in Regulation I of 1802. ' , 

We are, &c. 

Loudon, (Signed) C. MAIUORIBANKS. 

nth April 1826 . • G. A. ROBINSON, 

&c. &c, &c. 
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Generai. Report on the PepdHs furnished hy the Provincial Courts, conformably to Section 14, Regulation XIII, 
A. I). 1802, of Causes aM Appeals remaining undecided in their Courts on the 1st January 1820, shewing 
the estimated AmoutU jj/" Ifroperty m Litigation in those Courts. 
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ih’ Motithly Abstract lirffiKtcrnfurtiiithed h;/the ZilMt Judges, jmrsuaut to Section l.% A.D. 1802; shettnvg also the 
. Decrees passed in those Courts. 
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Sudder Adanlut, * 

lU-gister’s Office, (Signed) -fWILLIAM t)LIVEn, 

13tli jMurch lUiiU. •’ ^ IJepistrr. 


N'i’mmeh of Appf.ai.s rntuiiuing undecided hi the. Sudder Court mi the let January 182(» 

ri8 

.S'udder Adawhit, 

lUdstcr’s Office, ’ (Signed) \V. OLIVEH, 

Uttli .Marcli IKVO. Hegister. 
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I’Diijdarry .Adawhii, 
Eegiigjjig’.s Office, 
l-ltli Fenriiary 1820. 


(Signed) W. OLIVER, 
Reuister. 
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Pn'codiiiR ImU-ypurly Ri*port 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 



Ari'L.M.s decided hy the Court of Suflder Adawlut, from !.<(< Jnnuury to 30/A June 1820. 
Dfcrted or .. ^ 


SuddtT Adatt'liit, Htester's Office’, 
.‘{(•th .Scpteiiiljcr 1820. 


(Signed) OLIVEIl. 

Register. 


Ai*i*EAt.s derided. Iiif the Court tf Sudder Adawlui. from the l.v/ July to 31,v/ Decendter 1820. 

* * ^ 

Decreed or di.''iiiinsed . J 

.Adju.sted by .. 

Total. 


Siidder Adanlul, Ilegister'.s Offiias 
27lli .Iiiiic 1821. 


tSigiied) W. OLI\ I'.R, 

Uegi.sler. 


Ni'.Miii'.u o/'A im'1:ai.s remitiniiiij uiidrrideil in the Siidder Lourt on the l.v/ Jiiiiiirery IH2I. 


Suddei Adavvlut, Uegisler’s Office, 
27tli .lune IH21. 


(Signed) 


\V. Ol.IVEli. 
Register. 


(ll..M.ii.vi. Ali.s’l'ltAC’c (f ('rimiiMt 'I'riols on. irhieh Smtenees irere /inssed liy the J'oujdarry Ada n't ul, from l.v/ Jiuiuaii 

/o ;Jl.s7 />»ec«//«7’ IH20. 
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' North Malabar . 
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■1 
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1 
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I'oiijdarry Adawlut, Register's Office, 
14tli J'ebriiarv 1821. 


(Signed) W. OLIVER, 
Register. 




















MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


(tF.NKKAi, AusTKAti oj Ai>pents avii ( mise» dfUrmvml or m/imird hi, tht- /•rorhirmf (oints ofAji/xai, 

■/ T / ■ \ iT n '^v ///~ V JfM/rmt licijisttrs/uniiAod hi, thnii, loufonmihh, 

to Si(tion\.\^ lltyidufioii \IJJ, J.J), |s(»:2; xhiwinij also Ha Amount l alue of Pro,H,ti,'laid aadvr D,u,,'s 
,Hissed hi, those. ( oiirts m orujtiad Causes. 


t'OL'ItTS. 

* 


(Centre Division. 

Northmi Division. 

•Scnitlieni Division. 

Wostorn Division. 

Total 

Sndili'i- Adiiulnt. 

Ilfgistt'v's Oflloo. 

I(ii Oct. 


j f \i .si;:> 

APVKAL.S Ilk’ll in thr tiisi 


Ui’vrml lAiljiisii’d 1., ■ 
or 1 Ka/fo- | 

! ilisiiiiM,.(l. 1 nainah. ' 

] KHT4rtl 
or 

(lisiniNsod. 

Afijti.sti’fl l>\ 
Ku/eu- 
ii.nnah 

Tiiial. 

' til’ 

i 

11 

;» 

i 

21 

ISUIMfs. 

l:« 

c. 

0 

\ \ .1 ' 

4 


•lo 

’ :l, 1 1.0(i2 1;» 

:{ 

10 . 

o 


12 

i 2 ,o:<, 0 (i!t i 

0 

: IS ; 

'f 

1 i 

1(> 

20,852 


01 <i 

\:i 

(i 

KO 

0,10.584 (. 



(Slim’d) ^ W. OLIVI’ilf, 
. Iicfiistcr. 


(lEvi^KAi. Al’.s'nt \("i' .''TATriMEN’T of A/ijM'tds and ('aiises defermiiad or ad/Hsted hi, the Proriitrad Cotirls of A/i,>eat, 
from l.s7 .hdi, to .{|.v/ Decemher JH'il, formed from tfa Moididi, .'ihstraet llei/islers f'ltriiished hi, them, ro/i- 
formahli, toSirtioii l.{. Uitjidatioii Xlll, IS02; sheirim, also the .li,iotiiit I'lUia of Pro,>erti, heht timhr 

Derrees /Hissed ta, Ihosi I'oiirts in irriiiiiiid Causes. 



AI'PI.AI.S i 

1 , 

j ! 

(AUSKS 
trii‘ii ID till- iiist 
{nsiaU<’«‘. 


1 

AnMititii 


• foil ins 

r 

iK'oiffd 

or 

. (lisniisst'ij. 

' I 

• Aiiiiislcil In* 

iia/iT- 1 
uahuili. ( 

Ih‘rri*«Tl j AiljnsU'ilLy' 
nj ita/4>i-- r 

Hibinissfil. ' iianiali.ti ] 

1 


ol 

1 

( cmre Ditision. 

1 

. 1 .2 

j 

1 

l.t 

1 llnpir. 

\ 

!• 

10 


i r- 

j 

1 

.'{ i 2 ' 

25 

1.01,321 

1“ 

10 

0 

Sonilicrn Doisioii. 

} 

AO 

j 

.2 ! 

7 

OO 

5.!)2,72<l 

12 

11 

Wcsicrii l)i\isi<)H. .. 

! I!» 

1 1 

2 . 1 

t~ 

22.121 

15 


rotal. 

!»K 

'■/ i 

12 2 

120 

;,2/.02l 

1J 

0 


Sudder Adavviul, 
Itcgistcr’s Otticc. 
•ititli jM.utIi 182:i. 


(Sif'iiod) \\. OLlVliH, 

ltc};islir. 


i'.NriiAi. Jtiironr w/f/tc He,nirls furnished hi, th. ]*roi'inrial Cimrts, eimformeddi, to Seed,ion I K Iteejtdatioa Xlll, 
. /. D, J 802, o f ('aases and A,!, lea/s rimainiiif, iiiideeiiled in tiudr Courts on the \sl, Aanaarij 1822, shewim, tin 
estimated Amomd. of Pro/terti, on hitiyation in those Courts. 


* ; , 'IVnAi.. 

COl K J'.S. AIM'I'.ALS. uikIl-i riiai in lit*' , TtuAi.. iproci'diiifrlialf- 

I lifM Insiiincf. I Ui'port.^ 


entre Division.... 

14 


2 


17 ! 


UilptH-K. 

(i8,!)42 

A. 

lA 

D 

0 

I’reeediiig half-yearly Repori.. 

orlherii Division. 

80 

17 

20 

2 

110 

.20 

00,77,971 

12 

10 

Preceding half-yearly Uc|iort.., 

•ullicrii Divi.sion.*.. 

01 

•>2 i 

¥ 

9 

28 

70 

121 

: 1,11,400 

0 

7 

1’receding half-yearly llcport.. 
e.stem Division. 

•• 

84 

91 

12 

11 

90 j 

105 

1,21.6()5 

8 


I’receding half-yearly lUiport.. 

2251 

95 !'■ 

i 

A4 

10 

292 ! 

105 

02,82,980 

5 

7 

Total preceding half-yearly Report 


299 ' 


52 


251 





.Sudder .Adawlut, 
Uegistor’s Otticc. 
201 h March 1822 


(Signed) 


VV. OLIVF.K, 
























MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS 


GiiNiritAL An!>Ti:A{n' Statement af. Carnes decided in the. Zil/ah Courts from 1st January tu^'.'th June Vi2\,for)ttei 

^ shewing aim the Anumnt Value of projmrly held . 


Ily thp RF.r.lSTKIt, TkiH) 

III Al'I-l'.\l. rtoiii . . , 

till- ukciimIo.s of >i‘ t'"* *’"•« Instiuice by 


It) til. .K.-ma;. iiv.hr Rrn^ ■ ll.y '*'*- 

Jn AI’l’EAEIioiii lliL- Dl.t'lSJO.N o( il'ii-UKcllloNof in tlif First Instiuire by I Aimi.is- 

—————— ' i 'ill Ap|m 

‘ ' ' IVoiii tbi 

■riii Niiiii'.' I h.. Till- ' Tlio : TIh- ■ Thf .p. . ' i 

.... I.r. (.niiMUjs- SiHliJri t SiiihliT Disirirt , , ' . „ f"V* 


'Mir Nsitixc rill- Till' Tlio ’ Thf ‘ Tht* 


Ij .Tiitnii’i I » tiiilliii l J/ISiril’C ■ ■ .«»• 

/ 1 I. I.A IJ S. tgl'I.I. AlMMi'rll-i JVIooiiMtVs. JMdOfIsitts. Ml.,I. ■I lls. Moonniffs. , ' “‘-eil-UT. TOTA... Distrii-. 

c . t - *7 •* c • ' *“2 Cf4 : g ' t-r .^5 S-p ' . --c —5-? I A"* 

I? ■:? U It'll Ip H ir ll Is |1 11 l|,|i ll || l| «§ lyi 

i'. iis ; iSS v.fe M ■ £.? , = 


Ucllury.! .. ! 

I 

C'liimra . )<i i .. i 

I • 

: I 

(?hingle|>ul . . ' 8 1..' 

I 

Chiltoor. . 13 I .. ! 


.. ! .. ; i 10 i .. I 14 


23 1 .. : 39 I . . ' 2 


si., i .. I 


Malabar (North) I • ■ i ■ , . 

1 i 

Malabar (South) .. j I | . 

I 

Musulipatam ,. 11 | - 

1 j 

I 

Ndlorc. ' .1 


• « • • 

1 


2 i .. 

i 

\ 

1 

1 

. « 1 « • 


1 

i i 

!• i- 


j.. 

1 


i 

1 

1 

i 

j 1 

i 1 . 

1 

-- I 


i 13 j . 2 ' 

! I i 

I . I -7 1 -<18 I 


21 7 I 2 ! 1 I .. 


Dunipouruni .. 3 ., j .. | .. | 17 .. j 14 ! .. j | - j 7 ! .. i 4 .. j It) 2 2 S 1 * 4 . j 86 


(iiinjam, or i 1 | I 

Chicaculc J ’' I j ■ 

I ;• 

Madura'. i 1 I 


7 ; 1 


14 i 8 I ‘ I . 


12 2 .. : 

I ' 


i ■■ I ■■ i 


17 ! 8 22 1 3 


I .. I .. I 

: ! f 


3 I 1 


Uajahmundry . i 2 


‘i-i M ‘ 

j : ; I ! I I ; 

11 i 1 I . ; I 33 j 6 ; 46 6 i .. 

I I I 


Seringapatiim . 


I •• ! •• ! 


Trifhiiiopiily . . i . 6 ! . . I 1 ' .. 1 


! ' i 

' i I 

I A I A I 


Total 85 : 6 .. 178 15 215 21 3 .. 13 . . i S9 


SiiiKliT lilt, llegistfi-’s Office, 
•lih Oi toher 1821. 
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li 


'U ' 

, 

32 

1 

92 


17 

1 

155 

42*1 

12 

3 

64 


27 

16 

120 

24 

31) 

o 

88 

•- 

38 

14 

240 

4 

25 

, 


86 

•• 

34 

23 

135 

! 

24 

17 

111 


79 

14 

157 


11 

3 

89 




51 


26 

7 

37 


36 


108 

16 

10 

20 

178 


! o 

i 


44 

; 

' 

12 

2 

64 

■■ 

1 43 

5 

92 


37 

29 

105 

Jl.. 

537 

;«63 

2,016 

1 ' 

93 


* Tlire.’ A|)|>i'iils from tlir «loi-bioii of former Native Comurni.siimer not iiicliiiled in the long Statement, 
t Siiiniimr)' Suits not ineliided in the long Statement, | Ibid. * 








































madras judicial selections. 


IIS 


,„. ,,,,,,,,,,, 


TRIKD ill the FIRST IKSTANt^K by 


! The i -I-l,,. ; j., I i ; i 

( eiiiiiiis- j Smlib-r , |,i„,irt . UistricI Villi,ee ! t’fi 1. ! : 

sKiiii . I umceii. Mooiisiff. | i>uiiehnyct.! Moimsitf. , I’iiii,-l,ny,.t.' i Native ' 

' ‘ • ■ ' I : IVlTAL. ! Chilli, i TIITAI. 


: ll 

i 

'1 

■ ll 

if n 

i 

rfr rt 

■ ll 
- *,* 

: ~^3 

! e 

ill 

1 

>s£: 

5B 

*S - 
s S 

.17 V 

ii 

.r ^ 

•y ii 

' ? ^ 

i i i 

! 4,79( 

; 

1 1 

1 


} 

1 

1 

i ' 

' 197 

’ 4 ;' 

; 815 

300 

i 

J 

1 

1 


1 034 

L38 

1 

55 

31 

; 319 

I 

! 128 

1 


! * ‘ 

18 

j 

; 0 

, 162 

; 96 

1 

j fiSG 

j 000 


! 1 


: 54 

7;^ 

i 

i 5 

i 609 

' 201 

1 


-■ 

208 

30 

1 

225 

,1.32 

j 1,.5H7 

i 

! 1.210 

*> 


7, 


180 

I 

1 

1 

i 

1 487 

008 

j 


i 

I 

40 

13 

1 

17 

j 14 

1 

j 41;1 

j 

! 1 

i m 


i 

.. ! 
! 

10 j 

5 

0 

i 12 

1 2.30 

1 457 
• 1 


! 

1 

J 

i 

1 

1 

146 

j4] 

1 

j 201 

i 

! 

i 

f 

1 

1 

• • 1 

118 

20 

880 

445 

i 

i 

.. i 


1 

1 

82 

70 

420 

997 j 

1 

! 

5 

4 i 

i 

59 1 

1 

1 

4(> ) 

21 


267 

1 

703 j 

1 

* 

4 ! 


50 : 

8 

0 

8 

.378 

j 

335 1 

■ 1 

.. ! 

j 

59 1 

1 

2.3 1 

59 i 

j 

2b 

830 

1 

085 1 

1 

1 

1 


90 i 

1 

1 1 

.1, 1 
17 ! 

2 j 

.... j 

1 

• . > . t 

i 

1 

• • i 

) 

. .. . 1 

1 

.. 1 


; IViTAL. I Com- 

J inisbum' 

-•“5 • 


i 

Aiiimint 
of 

' I l*rojM*rty 


ZIL3LAHS. 


I i ; ' Riiih'c^. a. 1», 

I l,!>70 ,4.il70 js.Olia ' fio.ou 7 (I ' Udlary. 


i...37 1,10,285 0 7 ' (imuira. 


2 I 


,500 I .500 
1 i 1,700 I 1,79,3 

i ! 

I 

! .3,171 

! 

1,101 

919 
! 705 


1,120 

j. 3,175 
I 

i 

; 1,101 

919 

705 
570 I 705 


02-1< I In.’+lO 8 11 I Cliingleput. 
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., 1,747 , 

. 1,740 

2,108 



... 


l^Tcdiiig liuH’-ycarly Report. 

fifi . . 

— 

■■ 

— •• i 

— .. j 

— 

.. 

1,466 .. 

1,466 .. 


1,676 

58,776 

3 

4 

DamptMiruni. 

. i,Mr> 



V.———j 

.. — 

•• 


.. I,:i46 

.. I,;i4(i 

1,418 




•• 

iVfccfliiig liulf-yt ai’ly Report. 




• 1 

— .. 

— 

*■ 

308 .. 

:t0H .. 


301 

42,117 

12 

H 

MiKlura. 

xet 


I 

.. — 

.. — 

*. 

- 

;i40 

310 

.107 




•» 

Promliiighalf-yearly llrport. 

fl .. 


.. 


— .. 

— 

.. 

2,072 .. 

2,072 .. 


2,3.52 

1,31,680 

(I 

• 

1 

„ Malalmr (North). 


.. 


* * 

.. — 


— 

.. 1,780 

.. 1,780 

2,071 





Prrmliiig half-yrarly Rrport 


— 

•• 

_ 

. 

- 


2,044 .. 

2,044 .. 


2,451 


10 

7 

Mulul)ur 



— 

.. — 



— 

.. 1,704 

.. 1,701 

2,1GH 



... 


IVorediiig half-yr^^ lloport. 

r 



2b;; .. 




2,H23 

2,86.5 ,. 



.3,60,000 

2 

1 

Mitsuliputuin. 

1,.I7;’ 


5 

.. — 


•• 


.. I.5||^ 

.. 1,.530 

l,fI(»rJ 





I’rrcfiliiig liulf-yrarly llcport. 

» .. 



2 .. 

— .. 

— 

•• 

826 .. 

881 .. 


‘)45 

85,308 

lb 

10 

Ndh>rc. 

4 78 

.. 

1 

_ 

.. — 



.502 

.. .527 

604 

...... 


... 

•• 

J*r**ri*fiing half-yearly Report. 










. 






. 

l.OKfi 


a 

.. 274 

.. 5 

, , 


.. 1,366 

1,372 

1,706 



• . 


ITvecdhighalf-yearly Report. 

, . 


,, 





1,638 .. 

1,638 .. 

...... 

1,741 

80,,531 

10 

3 

iSuU'OD. 

i,;iO(; 

.. 

— 



.. 

— 

.. 1,.152 

.. 1,3.5'2 

1,468 




•• 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

,, 

— 

.. 

— .. 

- 

— 


— 

— .. 

. 

40 

4,01.3 

's 

6 

Scriiignpatam. 


,, 



_ 

.* 

— 

— 

.. 

21 

. 

. 


•• 

Preceding liulf yearly Report. 


6 


13!! .. 

I .. 

- 

.. 

434 .. 

434 .. 


5.50 

33,007 

5 

3 

Tinncvclly. 

4UH 

.. 

4 

.. 143 

.. y 

.. 

- 

.. 573 

573 

(;h5 



... 


ITeecdiiig liulf-yearly Refairt. 

.. 

— 




— 

.. 

148 .. 

148 .. 


181 

17,076 

11 

8 

TrichiiM>poly. 

130 


— 



.. 

— 

... 151 

151 

• 

103 



... 


Preeediiig half-ycurly Report* 


... 

... 

. 









... 


Verdachellum. 

522 

•• 

— 


.. — 

” 

— 

.. 615 

615 

742 


. 


•• 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 


41 .. 

550 .. 



•• 

26,.)2.5 .. 

26,643 .. 

. 

30,442 

21,53,206 

(i 

*6 

_Total. 

135 

.. .35 

.. 567 

.. 16 

. 

.. — 

.. 23,716 

.. *2.3,803 

27,283 

1 


t 

r Total preceding half-yearly 
\ Report. 

— 


— 

-- _ 





2.H 





(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

.. IV. 












Regiiter. 
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MADRAS .lUDK lAL SELECTIONS, 


Appeals decided by Ifu. Court of Sadder AdawhU, from January to 30</t June 1821. 


Ufcreed cr disniissL-d.;.8 

Adjusted by llazeenamali.. (• 

Total.". 8 

Sudder Adawliil, Hc-gisler'b Office, (Signed) W. OLIVER, 

dtli Oi'tober 1821. Register. 


Appeals decided by the Court (f Sudder Adauilut, from \sf July to 31s? Decendter 1821. 

l)«-crce<l or dismissed. 8 

Adjusted }>y Kazecnaraali .•. (» 

Total . 8 

Sudder Atlaulut, [tegisler's Offit-e, (Signed) \V. OLIVER, 

2tilli March IH2:t. Register. 


Appeals remaiuiuy undecided in the Sudder Court on the Ls7 January 1822. 

23 

Sudder .Adawlut. Kegisler's Office. — (Signed) \V. OLIVER, 

•'iMli March 1822. . Register. 


(■rvi;UAl. AiisTHAtT of Criminat Trials on irlHch Sentences icere passid by the Toujdurry Adawhd. 

from Yst January to ^\sl Decendwr AWiX. 


DIVISIONS 


I'eiitrc DiMsirtii. ; 


[ 


Northern Division 


Western Division 


Southern Division. 


1 

I 


1 

Nl MBIT 

oi 'I'riais 

lot 

! Ni Miiru or 1 *uisonphs on 

\\ lioni 

S^Tltl!m•o^ havr been 

passed. 


*S 


•N 












' 

' 







i 








TOT A I.. 



ZII I.AIIS. 

9 



, 













, t 



A 



1820. 

1821. I 

OI \l . 

1820. 

W 

1821. 

1 

iVatis 

porta- 

: Impri Uvirasril 

SOM- •mil 

lU- 








I 

tioii. 

, iiK-nt. SftTirilv. 

! ' ■ j 



ChitloOr . 


4 

0 

0 

12 

i 

D 

ft 

Kl 

18 

Ih llarv . t . . .... 

4 

:> 

*} 

17 

6 

0 

(i 

2 6 

-• 

2:i 

('uddu|iah. 

1 

17 

24 

ft 

21 

1ft 

ft 

'.3.8 

«•> 

33 

t'hinglepul. 

1 

1 

2 


17 

4 

4 

11 


III 

Musidipatain .... 


3 

3 


10 



?» 

1 

10 

Nellorr. 


(> 

(i 


1 1 

3 

1 

2 1 .. 

ft 

11 

\'i/aga|>utam... 

3 


3 ’ 

ift 



6 

. ' 

0 

Ift 

(ianjani . 

.3 


3 

3 

V 

0 

■4 

.. 

1 

3 

Ciiiieaeole . 

. 

.'> 

ft 


6 

4 


2 


(1 

liajahinundrv ...... 

*> 

4 

0 

36 

ft 

; 2 

H 

Ift ; 18 

3 

41 

Triehinopolj . 


1 

1 


2 


•• 

1 

I IP, 

1 


Salem . . 


4 

4 


. ft 

4 

I 



5 

Tiniievelly . 

2 


•1 

2 

2 

S 



1 

4 

Madura . 

1 

3 

4 

4 

♦ .3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

Verdaehelluin . 


1 

1 


1 


•• 


1 

1 

1 

Soutli Malabar . 

10 

17 

27^ 

37 

22 

i 26 

ft 

10 I 15 

4 

' Sf 

North Malabar . ..... 

4 

1 

ft 

13 

2 

a 

2 

. 9 ! .. 

! 1 

1 

1 L* 

j 

Canara. 

3 

11 ; 

14 

1 

24 

I'l 

: 2 

I • 

: 5 1 1 

7 

1 32 

Scringapatam. 

1 


1 

1 I 


; 1 

1 

1 

! . . . 


; I 

1 

* 




!» 







Total. 

« 

8ft ' 

128 

; 153 

1 

; lft2 

1 * 

1 04 

J__ 

1 * 

. 41 

1 

j 

1 02 i 61 

' .1 

i 47 

’ 305 

L, 


Foujdarry Adawlut, 
17th January 


Register's Office. 
1822. 


(Signed) 


W, OLIVER, 
Register. 


























MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 119 


Ctknkbai. Ahstuact Statkment qf Ap/irnts and Carnes detemmied or ad/iisled hi/ the Prorinciaf Courts of Apinal, 
from Januari/ to June. 182*2, form'd from Ute Month!!/ Abstract. Jtei/isters fnriiish<d hi/ them, coiifoniuihli/ 
to Section 13, liei/idation XIJI, A. D. 1802. 


cor UTS. 

« 

* 


t^ontrc Division.. 
Northeni Division 
,Soutl(ern Division 
Western Division 


'I'otul 


.Snilder Adinvlnt, 
Ofliix, 

7tli Detober 1822. 


ACl’K.Al.S. 


CAUSES 
Trii',! in ihn first 
Instanrc. 


Toiai 


Dcrrt't'tl ..Adjtistedhy Decreed Adjiistwl liy 
or i U/izee- ! or llnzts.*- 

diiiiissed. : iiiinndi. ' disini.ssed. imiiiah. 


\nloiirit of l*ro|HTIy 
decrceti. 


1*2 

28 

2f 

Ki 


1.7 

.‘lb 


{Si}, lied) 


W. OLIVKII, 
|{e}'isler. 


CicNi KAi. Ait.sruAf r Sta i i'.mkni if ApjHats and Causes determined or adjusted hi/ the J’rorinria! Courts of Ajipeal, 
from Jidp to Deeemher 18*22, formed from the Moidhli/ Ahstraei Ilei/isters fiiriiislied hi/ them lonformahl!/ 
to Section 13, lie</iilatioii A'///, A. I). 180.2; s/ieiciny also the Amount I'ldiii if Jhopertp held under Deerees 
jntss/td hi/ those (intrfs in orii/inid ( ases. , 

CA^^s^..s 

•’ AI’I*KA1.S. 'fVied in the first 


In^tiUU'e. 


COL liT.S. 


; ! - 


-' 

- 1"-^. 'I'o-lAl* 

Aiiioiinl of 

IVopcity 

• 


, ; I)t‘cm*il 

.■\^*jusk*<l |»v 


VdiiisU'd hv 

<lri'ii*t 




! t>r 


OI 






. (iisiitisKcii. 

itaiiiuli. < 

aMiussfil. 

luiliuilu ' 






- 

. ‘ - 

_ 









l(<l]M*C.S. 

\. J*. 

' enlre Division. .. 


,, ; 1.7 



I ' 17 

;{o,oo(t 

0 0 

Noithern Division. 


.. 7 


.7 

1 • 1.7 

8,8!>.(i27 

4 1 

SoLitliorn Division. 



j 



;7.1<i!» 

8 7 

Western Division. 




o 

1 2(i 

d4.0.7(v 

12 10 

Total.. . . 


.SO 

3 

1.2 

2 tr; 

!»,78,7;73 

0 (1 

Stidder .Vdawlnt, 





• 



Itegisler’s L)ffiec, 





(Signed) 

\V. OI.IVKH^ 

Kith .'\j)ril 1823. 






If egisler. 


EXF.UAi. llEPonT the Ilrjiorts furnished hj/ the Frnrinriat Courts, con/ormah!// to Sertion Id., lierpdation XIII, 
;l. li. 1802, e>1 Causes and Apjiea/s remainini/ undivided in the Courts on the 1*2 ,1unuaTy I82.*'l, shewiiu/ the. 
listinuiles oj' Pro/tert.!/ in Litit/ation in those Courts. 


couicr.s. • 

AI’I'J 

,AE.S. 

( At SKS 
iimlcr *1 ri.tl If] tlir 
lirst liislfiiiiv. 

'J’OTAL. 

lot.vL 1 AivnHiiil of l*K»iK*rly * 

vvailv lU'port. 

entre Division. 

J’receding Jiall’-yearly Report ., 

29 

, T 


10 

4 

39 

26 

/fllplH'h 

],!).3,226 4,93,225 

9 

J*. 

10 

ortlieni Division. 

72 


31 


10.3 


i t,J. (lA 

1 


) 

Preceding half-yearly Report .. ■ 


73 

.32 

103 

. 

Dutliern Division. i 

44 


8 


32 


! oo 104. 

1.3 

8. 

Preceding half-yearly Report.. j 

46 


7 

.33 

. 1 

'estem Division. 

Preceding half-yearly Report .. ' 

61 

69 

12 

1.3 

73 

82 

. : 1,98,132 

11 

5 

* Total. 

Total preceding Imlf yearly Report \ 

200 

• -Ji- 
210 

6l' 

60 

267 

.. 

266 

4,93,■2*25 64,17,987 

♦ 

4 



udder Adawint, 
egister’s Office, 
lA April 1820. 


(Signed) W. OLIVER, 
Retrialtoe 



























lyo MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 



OEMERAt, Abstract Statbacent of Cautes decided in the ZiUah Courts, from January to June 1822, frrned 

A.D. 1802; shewing also the Amount Value ofr . 










































in 


MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


from the Monthly Abstract Itegisters furnished by the ZUlalt Judges, pursuant to SeUion 10, Regulation XIIJ, 
.. Property held under Decrees passed in these Courts. 


Uy the 

SoDDKK 
Aumken« 
in Appeal 
(riMii the 
i).ci‘«ion 
oi’ the 
i Jistrict 
MouiisilK 




TRIJiD ill the FIRST IN.STANCE by 




Toiai. 

Total 

Native 

Com • 

1 



'Hie fttriner 
Conunife. 
siuoer. 

1 si 
ii' 

o- , ti 

1 

'llio 

Sudder 

Aumcc'ii, 

TTic 

District 

l^loousiir. 

The 

Di.stricI 

Punchayet. 

■Hie 

Villiiffo 

Tlic 

ViUiif^e 

Puuclmyet. 

1 

(jKANI) 

Total. 

i 

Amount 

of 

Pioperty 

Dccrued. 

- 1 
c ^ 

( 

|S 

a 2 
* 

Gy 

•d S 
|| : 

i 

u 

II 

^1 

•C A 

U <4 

<:2 

I'i 

£, 

S '» 

<ir 

|l 

6 8 

M-4 

•C A 

I i 

3 £ 

iii 

•O fS 

7i 

•O n 

<b: ; 


uiissiun. 

ers. 





1 

1 

1 









{ 


i 

I<u|»er«. A. 

P. 




“ 

116 1 

1 

4 

5,308 

5 

5 

•• 

‘\ 

• • 


•• 

5,446 

5,416 

6,5 H 1 

i 

15,140 0 

10 

58 

i 



1 

lUO i 
• 1 

35 

2,085 

418 

2 

• • 

1 

1 

445 

84 

1 


3,290 

: 

3,356 

■ 

1 

3,.555 : 

27,706 0 

11 

•• 

•• 


•• 

1.56 

45 

.531 

408 

1 

• • 

34 

12 

" 

1 

•• ! 

1,187 

1,187 

1,272 

i 

1,02,4.51 13 

9 

- 




.51 

40 

617 

540 


1 

30 

6 

■' 

1 j 

i 

1,280 

• 

1,280 

1 

1,494 

45,488 11 

6 

(i 

3 


•• 

111 i 

i 

. 1 
107 

1 

885 

7(i0 

1 


75 

26 


1 

i 

1,968 : 

1,987 

1 

2,075 

87,527 15 

9 

.S 

•• 

• • 

• 

{•;{ 

t 

18 

733 

• 

288 

• • 


1.36 

18 

• • 

• * t 

l,28(i 

1,289 

1,359 

63,814 14 

3 


1 



•JH9 

82 

2,630 

1,H75 

2 

1 

13 

3 



4,395 

4,400 

4,601 

90,169 13 

9 





29 

18 

1S7 

361 

1 


2 

1 

•• 

.. I 

. 

399 

a 

599 

703 

58,830 9 

6 

- 

•• 



219 

23 

237 

170 



•• 



■■ 

649 

049 

• 

793 

56,.577 11 

7 



•• 


103 

24 

1,026 

541 


1 

•• 

•• 

5 

“ 

1,700 

1,700 

1,836 

1,01,028 6 

9 


5 


• • 

137 

72 

907 

- 

1,098 

' 

1 " 

1 

• • 

71 

23 


2 

1 

2,312 

2,3.56 

2,474 

1,14,0.30 4 

0 


7 

• • 

• • 

38 

26 

.5.55 

1,223 

•• 

1 

9 

3 

• • 

•• 

1,855 

1,896 

1,900 

49,251 12 

! 

2 



• • 

• • 

i 

Ml 

15 

2,129 

1,283 

•• 

• • 

104 

12 

1 


3,085 

.3,085 

3,770 

i 

78,747 4 

1 

10 


•• 

• • 


49 

2 


i 

1 

1 

• • 

• • 

• 



••• 

51 

51 

1 

86 

1 

4,961 5 

1 

1 

9 




.. 

6 

4 

247 

147 

1 

.. 

j 38 

i 

17 

2 

\ 

\' 

i 

461 

461 

.569 

11,803 4 

5 





. 


• 




1 

1 

1 

i 

1 








^ * 


28 

6 

143 

109 

i *• 

1 


i « 

• 

i * 

! 2 

•• 

1 298 

298 

1 

.330 

9,70.S 14 

1 ' 

I 

6 


1 17 

i 

• • 

1 

i ” 

1,764 

.521 

jl8,220 

j 8,756 

1 

t_ 

4 

j 971 

r 

I 11 

3 

j 30,474 

1 30,(>45 

j 32,364 

j 

I 9,16,234 0 

3 


(Signed) W. OLIVER, 

























MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


General Abstract SlAiiaiENT of Causes decided in the Zillah Courts from July to December 1822, formedfrem 

shewing also the Amount Value of Property ..... 



Sudder Adiiwlut, Register’s Office, ■) 

Idtli April 1823. ) 

* 8evc*nty»Hcveii siiinmAry rauscM i^ecided by th« Judge not include in the long Statement. 





































MADRAS JUDICI^ SELECTIONS. 


tke MofOhly Ab^a^ Segisterafwrnulted, by the Zilldi Judges pursuant to Section 10, VJUt A. IX 1803; 

..... held under Decrees passed in those Courts. 


SUODXK 
AuMEtN, 
in Appeal 


TRIE0 in the FIRST INSTANCE by 


The The The Ibe 

Sudder District District I'illsgc 

Auinuen. Mounsilf. I’uncliaycts. Mpousitfs. 


GnsHu I 
Tutau I 


Amount 

of 

I’roper^y 

ilecreed. 


119 13, 


20* I 3] 2,269 46.5 i S 1 I 720 31 21 1 


166 188 1,229 1.108 .. 1 187 64 


1.30 20 77.5 I 344 .... 1‘29 21 


3.39 105 2,858 1,807 1 3 65 30 


47 20 


229 28 


194 24 2,306 11,211 .. 



•• 

720 

31 

73 

39 

12 

6 

187 

64 

129 

21 

65 

30 

37 

16 

67 

42 

20 

8 

251 

.30 

. 

• • 

•• 


1,949 6,661 18,1651 9,400 14 14 11,556 |287 | 27 | 6 ;32,084: 32,307 

























l-iii MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


General Report cf the Meportx furnished by the Zillah Judges, conformably to Section 11, Betfulation Kill, 1802, 

Litigation in . 


ZILLAHS. 


““ . - 

Before the jrDr»E, 

In APPEAL froiu the l>LrJSlON of 


jBefOTethcn«l.tw.‘ Under TRIAL, 

j thVlSStorf liitheflr.tln.t«.«l*ton 

TOTAL 
j befnre the 

.Before the 
! SUDOBM 
.AcAtBSwe 
ia Appeal 

1 

Under Tai 
in the 
Orst insui 

i Thr 

, lii'giKior. 

j The 

< Suliiler 

1 Aurrii'cn. 

i 

j The 
District 
j M<iorMitr. 

The 

Vill^c 

•iir. 

1—^ 

; Former 
Cum- 
tuiE»Jon 
cr. 

i The 

I Suddir 

AU- 

mew. 

1 The 
Diuulct 
i Muumifl'. 

The 

Judge. 

i 

The 

1 RegUter. 

end 

Rjcoistbr. 

{ Deci»i4»n 

1 of the 

1 Dhtrlct 

1 MdousIOV 

Sudder 
' Aumeen 

i 

! 

Bellary. 

' 2 


5 


! 4 

i 


i 

i 

i 



1 

i ^ 

16 


38 


j 

i 67 .. 

I 

1 

1 

j 101 .. 

Preceding liulf-yeurly Report 

! 

— 


d 

■ 

10 


, 

~ 

-• - 

! 

( • • 

11 


24 

.. r.i 


! .. lo: 









i 



?*> 

59 


137 



24 a. 

' 164 .. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 


117 


92 


190 

.. _ 

• • 

— 

.. .30 

5 


55 


169 

.. 658 

.. 25 

.. 28: 

Chinglepiit . 

18 


55 

.. 

20 

.. 

—.. 

— 


_ .. 

19 .. 

20 


83 


213 .. 

- .. 

65 .. 

Preceding lialf-ycarly Report 

•• 

25 


68 

1 *• 

13 

.. — 


— 

.. — 

.. 22 

•• 

54 

•• 

134 

.. 316 

.. — 

.. 8i 

Chicocole. 



19 

. , 

23 

. , 

—.. 

1 

a. 

8 .. 

24 .. 

92 


44 


2.34 .. 

— .. 

90 .. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

... 

22 

•• 

13 


26 

.. — 

•• 

1 

a. 4 

.. 27 

•• 

24 

•• 

80 

.. 257 

.. — 

.. 61 

Cliittoor . 

12 


35 


76 

• • 

-.. 

— 

«• 

— :. 

3 .. 

52 

•• 

26 

aa 

204 .. 

5 .. 

261 .. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 


6 

• * 

37 

•• 

4 

.. — 


— 

.. — 

.. 24 

•• 

39 


30 

.. 140 

.. 13 

.. 207 

Coinlatconum . 

5 


1.3 

. . 

27 


—.. 


-a 

7 .. 

20 .. 

33 

•• 

49 

.. 

154 .. 

— •• 

112 .. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 


'i 

•• 

11 


20 

.. — 


— 

.. 12 

.. — 

•• 

20 

•• 

33 

.. 100 

J 

.. IOC 


27 


83 


25 






1 .. 

17 


45 


, 

198 .. 

3 .. 

1.59 .. 




* 











Preceding half-yearly Report 


24 


62 


18 

.. — 


— 

2 

.. — 

•• 

12 

•• 

77 

.. 195 

.. 12 

.. 25C 

Modtira... 

10 


13 

. . 

23 



— 


r- .. 

— .. 

124 

•• 

— 

.. 

170 .. 

— .. 

31 .. 

Preceding Iiuir-yeurly Report 


— 

-• 

— 

•• 

8 

.. — 

•• 

— 

.. — 

.. — 


67 

•• 

— 

.. 75 

.. — 

.. 24 

■ 

Malabar (North). 

57 


61 


6 

.. 

—■ .. 

— 

.. 

3 .. 

— .. 

99 

• • 

39 

a . 

265 .. 

— .. 

55 .. 

Preceding ludf-ycnrly Report 


54 


88 


25. 

.. — 

•• 

— 

.. — 

.. — 

•• 

24 

■■ 

60 

.. 251 

a. — 

.. 5( 

MiUabiir (South) ... 

10 


99 


135 

*, . 

— .. 

— 

a. 

— .. 

— .. 

24 

.. 

16 

aa 

295 .. 

— .. 

104 .. 

Preceding hall-j-early Report 


IG 

•• 

86 


157 

.. — 


— 

.. — 

.. 61 

•• 

39 

" 

19 

.. 378 

.. _ 

.. 85 

Masulipatuin. 

H 

.. 

- 


— 

.. 

—.. 

— 


79 .. 

'ir- 

47 


52 

.. 

189 .. 

34 .. 

61 .. 

Preceding liiilf'yenriy Re{>uit 


38 


55 

•• 

.3 

.. — 

• • 

— 

.. 42 

.. 10 


84 

•• 

66 

.. 298 

.. 24 

.. 12! 

Nellore.. 

_ 


3 

.. 

4 

. • 

— .. 



20 .. 

3 .. 

5 


14 

.. 

47 .. 

10 .. 

21 .. 

Preceding hulf->«‘nr]y Report 


— 


— 


— 

.. — 


— 

. 27 

.. _ 


H 


J1 

.. 46 

.. 44 

.. 2.' 

Salcin . 

12 

, . 

28 

. . 

39 

. , 

— .. 

— 

. . 

— .. 

1 .. 

50 


20 

.. 

149 .. 

— .. 

83 .. 

Preceding half-yearly Report 


4 


39 


46 

.. — 


— 

.. — 

.. — 

•• 

30 


82 

.. 201 

.. — 

.. 251 

SeiingBpatam . 

4 

.. 

— 


— 


—.. 

— 

.. 

— .. 

— .. 

— 

•• 

9 

• • 

13 .. 

— .. 

21 . 

Preceding half-yearly Report 

•• 

— 

•• 

— 


— 

.. — 

• • 

— 

.. — 

.. — 


24 

•• 

— 

.. 24 

.. — 

.. - 

TJnnevelly... 

— 

.. 

— 

a. 

— 


—.. 

— 

a. 

— .. 

— .. 

— 

• • 

— 


— .. 

— .. 

— . 

Preceding half-yearly Report 


12 


•J 

•• 

17 

.. — 

•• 


.. — 

.. 8 

•• 

29 

•• 

19 

.. 94 

.. — 

.. 1 

Total. 

298 .. 

479 


ri02 


—.. 

i a. 

153 .. 

109 .. 

63B 


572 

•• 

2,870 .. 

76 .. 

1,328 . 

Total preceding half-yearly! 
Report.J 

.. 322 


566 

__ 

•• 

537 


* 

.. 117 

.. 157 

•• 

580 

•• 

1 

804 

.. 3,084 

a. 119 

.. 1,< 


Sudder Adaw)ut« Ke(^!$ter*R Office^ 
IGUt AprU 1823. 


} 
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<yf Causes depending in tbeir Courts m the January 1823^$ shewing also the estimated Amount ^'J*ropefpy in 

^■W - •_ _ 



• ••• 





• • •• 

...... 


.• uteir^i^o 

Vires, 





Under TRIAL. 

la the firit lutancc btfOTC the 

TOTAL. 

TOTAL, 

TOTAL 

precolUnff 

GRAND 

amount 

of 

Property 

. imOer 


1 • 

; ZXLLAH8. 

i ' ’ 

Dletrlet > 
Monnplf&. 

District 

FiUj. 

cluyets. 

Village 

Hnon^fTn. 

VUlwe 

Pun- 

chayctt. 

Former 

Cmamie. 

elcmen. 

CoDiiniasJ^men. 

Kaif-yearly 

Report. 

TOTAL. 

' 


I,47« .. 

.. I,r,84 

3 

2 

H .. 

H 

-- 

„ 

' 

— 

•• 

, *■ 
1,588 .. 

.. 1,801 

' 

1,.5H8 .. 

.. 1,801 

1,852 

' 

1,655 

Rupee*. A. 

17,024 8 

P. 

4 

• 

Bcliary. 

^ k ■ 

Precedini^lialf.ycurly Report. 











<i|B04 .. . 

6,261 


— 



.. 

— 

— 

6,468 .. 

.. 6,543 

6,492 .. 

.. 6,568 

7,226 

7,162 

. 

4.78,121 7 

0 

(5ui.nt. • 

Preceding halLyeudy Report. 

69.1 .. 

.. 671 


7 

“ ^ 

— 


— 

•• 

764 .. 

761 

764 .. 

761 

*. 

1,077 

979 

1,17,971 3 

8 

Chinglepnt. 












1,320 .. 

.. 1,216 

9 

» 

14 .. 

.. 16 

1 


— 

_ 

1,434 .. 

.. 1.302 

1.4.34 .. 

.. 1,302 

1,559 

1,668 

. 

2,19,9;ta.«8 

7 

ChicRCulc. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 

1,540 .. 

.. 1,823 

— 

•• 


— 

•• 

— 


1,801 .. 

.. 2,030 

1,806 .. 

.. 2,043 

2,183 

2,010 

. 

1,78,818 14 

9 

Cfaittoor. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 









• 


m .. 

Q^n 

1 

•• 

ISl .. 

1 

•• 

* 

.. 1 

1,248 .. 

... i.iarf 

1,248 

.. 1,181 

1,281 

1,402 i 

1,10,870 .4 

6 

(lomliBconiim. * 













,r >20 .. 

.. 2,316 

— 

1 

25 .. 

• 

.. 12 

— 

•• 

— 

•• 

2*704 .. 

.. 2.578 

2,707 .. 

.. 2,590 

2.785 

2,905 

84,890 15 

0 

CiHidapali. 

I'reccding half-yearly Report. 








... . 1 



510 .. 

i; 

2 

7 .. 

7 


— 

•• 

561 .. 

.. 271 

561 

.. 271 

346 

731 

. 

65,468 10 

»9 

\ 

Madura. 

Priwallng liiilf-yearly Report. 



■ ^ 









.744 .. 

— 

•• 

— .. 

— 

•• 

— 


1,799 .. 

.. 1,941 

1,799 .. 

.. 1,941 

2,192 

2.064 

1,10,730 15 

8 

Mttla|twir (North). 

lVe<'udiiig Imif-yearly Report. 









j 



.m 

— 

•• 

— .. 

— 

•• 

- 

•• 

1,224 .. 

.. 1,653 

1,224 .. 

.. 1,653 

2,031 

1,519 1 

. 

1,53,793 1 

• 

9 

Alalulmr (South). 

iTi'canling luilf.ycarly Report. 




■ • 

, 




. 



,150 .. 

.. 2,702 

3 

• t 

247 .. 

9 


_ 


3,470 ,. 

.. 3,090 

.3,.504 .. 

.. 3,114 

3,412 

;i.693 

. 

2,55,161 9 

74 

MasRlipatuni. 

• • 



■■ 








60S .. 

2 


.. 

~ 




(132 .. 

0i2 

809 

•. 

!)15 

689 

7,05,114 2 

11 

Nellore. 

Precediiig half-yearly Report. 

Salem. 

rrocedhig Iwlf-yearly Report. ' 

■. 796 

013 .. 

.. 3.63B 

1 


— .. 




-• 

4,097 .. 

■ 

4,097 

.. 3,888 

4,0.59 

4,246 

1,37,457. 15 

4 

• • 

” 

•• 

• • 
















21 .. 

21 


34 

10,^53 6 

0 

Seringapatam. 

Preceding half, yearly Report. 

•• 


" 

-*“• .. 






24 


• * 


• * 

• • 









• • 

_ 


— .. 

— 

•• 

— 

•• 

- 

268 

...... 

362 

- 

— 


UnnercJly. 

. • '’129 

• • 

6 

.. 116. 











• 

i<72 .. 

.3* 

•• 

462 

— 

18 .. 

— 


27,811 .. 

27,887 .. 


30,757 

20,41,532 6 10 

.... Total. 

25.854 

•• 

35. 

.. 6S9 

• 

!> 

•• 

— 

.. 28,131 

i. 2B,250 

II rf 

31,334 

• 


•• 

f Totiil preceding half-yearly 
\ llcport. 


'2 K 


Vou rv. 


(Silked) 


W. OLIVER, 
Regitter. 






























126 MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


Appeals decided ^ the Court*qf Sadder Adawltd, from Isf January to 30^< June 1822. 


Uccrced o* dismissed. 6 ' 

Adjusted Ifiy Itazecnamah .. 0 


Tutai . 6 

Sudder Adavrlut. llegister’s OfBcc, (Signed) W. OLIVER, 

7 th October 1822. ’ Register. 


Appeals decided hy'ihe Court tf Sudder Adawlut, from July to 31s; December 1822. 


Decreed or dismissed. 6 

Adjusted by llazeenumab.?. 1 

Total.~7 


Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, 
J6th Ajwil 1823. 


(Signed) 


Appeals remainitig mtdecided in tlee Sudder Court on the Is; January 1823. 

• • 16 
Sudder Adawlut, Register’s Office, , ^ — (Signed) 

16th April 1823. 


W. OLIVER, 
Register. 


W. OLIVER, 
Register. 


(lENEUAi. ABSTUAcr qf" Criminal Triah on which Senfencee were /taseed by the Fmjdarry Adawlut, 

from Is; January to .3 Is; December 1822. 


OIVIS10N.S. 


Centre Division. . 


Southern Division, 


Western Division 


22d January 1823. 



Numhak ok Trials for j 

M DMSEH or Phisonkks oil whom Sentciiriti have been iiiissed. 





i 












’ 1 









' ZILLAH.S. 







TOTAL 




i 

\ 

\ 

1821. 

1822. 1 Total. 

1821. 

1822. 

' 1 

Death. 1 

Trans- 

tioii. 

■ 

Inipri^ 

SOU' 

mciil. 

* 

(ion 

SfCMiriiy. 

Kf- 

l(*aso(I. 

Tutvl. 

r Chittoor . 


1.5 

LS 


20 

7 

4 

6 

. . 

3 

20 

)l Ilollary.,.. 

10 

2 

12 

43 

2 

6 

7, 

3 

20 

9 

45 

1' Cuddapah. 


6 

6 


17 

2 

13 

9 


’ * 

17 

[i I'hingleput. 

, 

7 

1 

8 

11 

1 

J 


10 

1 . 


12 

j' Miisiilipataiii .... 


12 

12 


95 

9 

Id 

25 

43 

2 

95 

Nellore. 

1 ■ 


3 

7 

3 

11 



3- 

5 

0 

14 

1 t'hieacoh'. 

4 

3 

7 

13 

4o 

3 

8 

9 

2 

1 

23 

r; Trichinopoly . 


n 

3 


3 

1 

. . 

1 


1 

3 

1 Salem. 

. . 

9 

9 


14 

4 

5 

4 

1* 

. - 

14 

’ j Comhaconum . 


2 

2 


11 




4 


11 

! Madura . 


4 

4 


6 

1 

2 


3 


6 

■ Tinnevelly .’. 

'' 

3’ 

3 


26 

\ 

2 

20 


4 

26 

('■ North Malabar. 

.. 

2 

2 . 


2 

2 

. . 

' ■ 

, , 

, J 

2 

j South Malabar. 

13 

7 

20 

44 

15 

17 

24 

8 

8 

2 

59 

1 Canara.. 

1 

5 

6 

2 

7 • 

3 

1 

2 

8 

• • 

9 

1 Seringapatnm.: 


8 

3 

“ 

3 

2 


1 


• • 

3 

1 Total_ 

37 

82 

119 

116 

243 

58 

82 

94 

90 

35 

359 

it, Register’s Office, 







(Signed) 

W. OLIVER, 


Register. 
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GENERAt Abstract Statement of Appeals and Causes defermined or adjusted by the Provincial Cowrft qf Appeal, 
jrom January to .my 1823, formed from the MontMy Abstract lie>iisters furnished by them, conformably 

toSectionVi, RegnlatiimXIlJ,A.D.\m2. ‘ ,, 


* 


»>» 


COURTS. 



Centre Division. 

Northern Division. 

• Southern Division.^. 

Western Division . 

Total; 



iUu<is9<.'il, 


CAUSES I 

Tricil in tins first j 
Instance. | 

.. \ I Torsu 

lAfljnsted by! 

I Razee- t 
immah. f 


Amuanl of Property ' 
decreed. 


3 

13 

24 

24 

64 



3 .. 6 

! 

j I ' 5 21 ' 

2 , .. 26 

; 1 ' ' 1 i 27 ' 

j 7 ^ C : 80 ' 


Sudtlcr Aduwlut, s 

Jtegister’s Office, (Signed) W. OLIVER, 

15th October 1823. ‘ Register. 


Genf.rai, Statement of Appeals and Causes determined or adjusted by the. Provincted Courts of Ap}teal, fremi July 
to December 1823, from, the MontMy Abstract Iteyister furnished by them conformably to Section 1:1, Ittr/u- 
Mkm XIH, A.D. 1802. 



APPKALS. 

i CAUSKS j 

1 7'rioil in ihc first 1 





j Instance. | 


COURTS. 

1 Dccrcivcl 
ur 

dismissed. 

1 

lAiljuKtcd by 

1 Hazee> 
iiainab. 

1 

or ! 
dismissed. 

1 Adjusted by 

1 Razee*, 
naiiinh. 

i 

TtiTAI. 

i 

Centre Division... 

■ 2 


5 

I . , 

L- « 

Northern Division.. 

9 

2 

4 

i 5 

[ 20 

Southern Divi.sion.... 

.31 


1 

! 

32 

Western Division. 

16 

i _... 

! ■ 

8 1 

! 1 ' 

25 

Total.•.*.. 

j 58 

; 

1 is ; 

1 

85 


i 

I 

I 

1 Amount ol' J*i’ 0 (H‘rty 

I 

! • 

i 

j A. 1*. 

.3,23,007 2 10 

122,78.760 4 8 

15,554 0 4 

1,20,230 2 7 

i 27,46,.56l 3 6 


Suilder Aduwlut, 
Register’s Office, 
30tU April 1824. 


(Signed) W. HUDLESTON, 
Register. 


General Report on the Meports furnished by the Provincial Courts, conformally to Section 14, ItepulotUm XIIJ, 
A.D. 1802, of Causes and Appeals remednituj wuieaided in the Courts on f/te l.«< January i824. 


COURTS. 

' 

APPEALS. 

CA USES 
under TVid) in the 
first Instance. 

Total 

precedini; half- 
yearly Ke))ort. 

Total. 

- 

Amount of Property 
under Litigatinn. 

Centre Division. 

47 


7 



54 

iiUlKTS. 

1,08,033 

A. r. 

6 7 

Preceding half-yearly Report . 

30 


9 

39 


Northern Division. ... 

60 


82 

• • 


92 

27,97,283 

IS 5 

Preceding half-yearly Report .. 


Cl . 


32 

93 

. 



Southern l^ivision . 

25 


15 



40 

4,90,949 

lU 4 

Preceding half-yearly Report.. 

38 


10 

48 


Western Divisidn. 

36 


7 



43 

86,702 

9 11 

Preceding half-yearly Report .. 


4Q 


15 

55 

Total.,. 

168 


61 



229 

34,82,971 

10 3 






Total preceding half-yearly Report 


169 • 


66 

2.35 





Sudder Adawlut, 
Register's Office, 


(Signed) W. HUDLESTON, 





























MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 

_ _$ _ . __ ‘ ' 


General Abstract STAi|pfENT Qf 'CSoum decided,in the Ziliah Courte, from January to June 1823, fmmei 

' A,D,ySIOZ\ Aewmg alin the Amount Va&ie qf ..... . 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 



Gen^kal Absteact Statement of Causes dmded in the Zillak Cottrts from July to Decetnber 1823, famed 

» A.D. 1802; shewiny also the Amownt Value . 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


frmn the Monthly Ahetrwl Segisters furtiishtd by Ute ZtOaA Judges, pursuant to Section lOy- Megulation XIU, 
. of Property held under Decrees passed in Utose i aurts. 



(Signed) 


W. HUDLESTON, 
Register. 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


Gemerai. Rewjrt the Reports furtiished by the Zillah Jwiyes, cmfomutbly to Section, \\, Reg^dation X£II, 1802, 

. lAtiyatim in .. 


2ILLAIIS 

Refure the JUDGE. 

Ill APPEAL from the DECISION of 

-- _1 

Refore the 
' HEGlSTERa 
in fnan 

the Decision of 

1 

; Under TRIAL, 
before 

TOTAL 

1 fa^ore the 

1 JCiNIff 
' and 

KaoierAB. 

1 1 

1 Before the [ 

1 .Suonaa under Tria 

■AOMaaNs. In ig. 

tn^Apiwal fl„t iiatenr 

The 

Riyiiter. 

' 

TheCoJ, 

lector. 

The 

/>ud(ler 

Aumecn. 

The 

Dmtrkt 

Mootulir. 

The 

VUlBfre 

Moon- 

niff. 

' Tho^ 

. former 
Native 
Coraalft. 
lioner. 

I'- 

The 

Sadder 

'Au- 

tneeu. 

The 

District 

Moonsiff. 

The 

Judge. 

The 

Register. 

Derilion 
of the 
District 
Mooiulffs. 

before the 
Sudder 
Aumceni. 

Bellary... 

4 


~ 


7 


10 







56 


17 


94 .. 

■ • 

30 

I’rcccdinfi' half-yciirly Uepert 

•• 

2 


— 


5 

9 

" 

- 

.. 

— 

.. — 



84 


15 

.. 115, 

.. — 

.. 76 

Caiiam .... 

67 


— 

-- 

IIS 


196 .. 


.. 

4 

. . 

47 .. 

3 

136 

• • 

74 

. . 

642 .. 

40 .. 

259 .,, 

i’rccediiit; liall-ycorly Report 


88 


~ 


80 

.. 238 

’’ 

— 


3 

.. 63 

.. 26 


51 

•• 

139 

.. 688 

.. 44 

.. 377 

Chiiiftlcput . 

2.t 



• • 

fir. 

.. 

32 ., 


.. 

— 

. . 

46 .. 

~ •• 

41 

. . 

80 

, . 

278 .. 


l.'.O .. 

Vreepfiing half-}'<*arly Ue)»ort 


12 

" 

— 

•• 

63 

.. 60 


— 

•• 

— 

.. — 


•• 

35 

•• 

60 

.. 234 

_ 

** 

no 




1.5 


















^*r(‘(‘eUing luUl-yt'orly Uoport 


24 

id 


*■ 

11 

.. i:i 




— 

.. 38 

22 .. 

.. 27 


87 


22 

232 

* * 

.. 7 

.. 119 


21 




4H 


109 .. 

.. 1.37 






16 .. 

_ 

76 


78 

.. 


348 .. 

.. 292 

32 .. 

3 

207 .. 

.. 231 

l*it‘r«iing Imlf-ypurly He]>ori 

19 

•• 

— 

43 



•• 

— 



30 

63 

(’unibufoiitim .. 

u 


— 


16 

.. 

61 .. 

— 


— 

a. 

9 .. 

.Hfi .. 

60 

.. 

9 

. . 

195 .. 

- .. 

207 .. 

iVerediiig Imll-yeurly li^p(»rt 



•• 

— 

•• 

10 

.. 41 


— 

•• 


.. 14 

.. 54 

" 

42 

•• 

15 

.. 181 

.. — 

.. 118 

i’liddapah. 

24 


— 


23 

• • 

6 .. 

— 


— 

. . 

83 .. 

27 

41 

.. 

56 

. . 

260 .,• 

3 

300 .. 

1’nM‘oding half-yearly Jteport 


2(i 


— 

•• 

4!> 

.. 13 


— 


— 

.. .33 

.. 26 

•• 

31 

•• 

42 

.. 240 

4 

.. 295 

Mmliint...... 

4 



.. 

II 


34 .. 

— 

.. 

— 

. . 

— .. 

- .. 

43 

.. 

24 


117 .. 

— .. 

29 .. 

Prt'ct'diiig hull yrurJy Heporf 

■■ 

■|- 


— 

•• 

14 

.. 37 

• • 


• 

— 

■ • — 


•• 

47 

•• 

39 

.. 137 

- 

.. 36 


;iy 




32 







4 

7^' 

28 .. 

.. 96 

36 


41 


251 .. 

.. 460 

31 a. 

94 .. 

.. 181 

Proeediiig lialf-yfurly Ki-port 

42 

•• 

— 

6H 

.. 92 

• • 

— 

•• 

— 

.. 81 

53 

30 

MUKllhpUtHIll. 

rt 


— 

. . 



— .. 

~ 


— 

.. 

14 .. 

12 .. 

16 

.. 

28 


73 .. 

28 .. 

64 .. 

Preceding lialf-yearly Ro|Hiri 


— 


_ 


— 

.. - 

• 

— 

.. 

— 

.. 35 


•• 

30 


28 

.. 97 

.. 26 

.. 61 

Nfllore. 

r> 


— 

.. 

10 

.. 

22 .. 





1 .. 

32 .. 

33 

. . 

16 

• • 

list .. 

3 .. 

31 ,, . 

Prprpdinj^ hivlhyeurly Ueport 

' 

— 

•• 

— 


— 

2 


— 

■■ 

— 

H 

0 

6 


6 

•• 

7 

.. 29 

• 

a. J 

.. 4 

SaJnn . 

14 

.. 

— 


4.^ 

■ 

67 .. 

— 



. . 

— .. 

“ •• 

44 

.. 

65 

.. 

235 ,. 

1 .. 

155 .. 

Prfi’fding half-yottrly Report 


IH 


2 


34 

.. 42 

• • 

— 


— 

.. — 


•; 

172 

•• 

5 

.. 273 

.. _ 

.. 36 

Scringuputum . 

4 

.. 




.. 

_ 

— 

.. 

— 

. . 

2 

.. 

5 

, , 

6 

. • 

17 .. 

— .. 

36 .. 

Preceding lialf-yearly Report 

•• 

4 


— 


— 


• • 

— 

•• 

— 

2 


•• 

4 


iO 

.. 20 

.. — 

.. 19 

Total . 

235 

•• 

16 .. 

375 .. 

563 .. 

— .. 

4 

•• 

321 .. 

175 .. 

758 .. 

519 .. 

2,966 .. 

138 .. 

1,602 .. 

Total preceding luUf-yearly I 
Reiwrl . J 

.. 247 

.. 12 

•• 

377 

.. 684 

•• 


•• 

.3 

.. 294 

.. 243 

•• 

672 

•• 

475 j 

3,507 

.. 85 

.. 1,663 


Suddrr Adnivlut, Rri^iiiter'ii Office, 
HOth April 1684. 
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of C(msex*depending in their Courts on the ]sf January 1824; shewing also the esHmated Amount tf Proper^ in 
....... their Courts. 


Under TRIAL, 

In the Imunce before the 


1 

1 TOTAL, 

ntstrict 

% 

Dietrlct 

clwyete. 

VfllHce 

IdoanuBk. 

vniagp 

Puo« 

chayeu. 

... > 

Konnet 

^•tlTe 

('omtnie- 

•kment. 


ContmlMlanen. 

• 

1,462 .. 

2 


18 .. 





1,.512 .. 

1,512 .. 

.. 1,.M0 


2 

.. 22 


— 

.. 

— 

.. 1,610 

.. 1,610 

>#69 

— 

- 

— .. 

— 


-- 

., 

5,426 .. 

5.466 .. 

.. f>,593 

•• 

— 

.. — 

•• 

— 


— 

.. 5,970 

.. 6,014 

074 .. 

5 


- • . . 



— 

,. 

1,029 .. 

1,929 .. 

.. 860 


6 


.. 



— 

.. 976 

.. 976 

.491 

4 


•n .. 

1 


— 


1,579 .. 

1,579 .. 

.. 1,534 


7 

.. 19 

.. 

1 


— 

.. 1,600 

.. 1,687 

,4;i .. 




— 

. . 

— 

a » 

1,681 .. 

1.713 .. 

.. 1,372 



- 

__ 

— 

•• 

-- 

.. 1,603 

.. 1,606 

,033 .. 

2 


216 .. 

3 


— 

. . 

1,461 .i 

1,461 .. 

081 

•• 

1 

.. 104 

.. 

1 

•• 

— 

... 1,185’ 

.. 1,185 

fi04 

1 

.. 

'24 .. 

— 

a. 

— 

,, 

.3,189 .. 

3,192 .. 

.. 2,600 


— 

• 

.. 34 

■■ 

— 

•• 

— 

.. 3,009 

.. 3,013 

600 .. 

10 

.. 

82 .. 

1 

. . 

... 

• • 

730 .. 

730 .. 

.. 673 

•• 

8 

.. 96 

•• 

1 

•• 

— 

014 

.. m 

262 .. 

— 

. . 

• 

— 

.. 

— 

, . 

2,356 .. 

2,387 .. 

.. 2,103 


— 

.. — 

•• 

— 

•• 

— 

.. 2,284 

.. 2,284 

745 .. 

2 

• • 

226 a. 


.a 

— 

, , 

2,040 .. 

2,068 .. 

.. 2;516 


3 

.. 247 


9 


— 

.. 2,836 

.. 2,862 

»t'0 

3 

, , 

^ .. 

— 

«. 

— 


.534 .. 

,537 .. 

550 


2 

.. — 


— 



564 

565 

333 .. 

I 

, , 

•»- •• 


. , 

— 

• • 

3,389 .. 

3,390 .. 

. 3,572 

•• 

1 

.. — 

•• 




.. 3,609 

.. 3,609 

— .« 



— •• 

«am 

, t 

— 


36 

36 

~ 


— 


•• 

— 

•• 

— 

19 

1 

19 1 

■15 .. 

30 


607 .. 

0 .. 

— .. 

24,962 .. 

25,100 .. 

23,852 


30 

.. 602 


12 

.. — 

.. 26,159 

.. . 26,244 


TOTAL 

prvbadlng 

HAif-y«uiy| 

Report 


.6,702 


1,210 


1,919 


l,i-.0 


1,360 


3,253 


951 


2,753 


2,959 


594 


3,082 


29,251 


ORAND 

TOTAL. 

AMOUNT 

of 

Property 

under 

XitlgatioDa 

1,606 

Rupeai. A. P. 

^9,829 12 4 



6,100 

4,16,103 8 0 

1,307 

1,51.298 13 9 

1,916 

> 

2,45,741 -ISUO- 

2,061 

1,84,941 4 11 



1,656 

f,71,840 6 n 



3,452 

1,31,212 13 6 

847 

84,538 10 •) 

.f.. 

2,638 

2,16,313 10 5 

2,141 

1,82,861 3 9 

• 

656 

69,098 0 11 

;t,625 

1,60,383 7 11 

S3 

14,919 . 8 8 


ZILLAHS. 


28,066 


20,69,003 5 0 


Bella ry. 

Preceding bulLyearly ReporL 

• Canus. . 

Preceding ImlLyearly Report. 

Cbingleput, 

Preceding JudLyearly Report. 
Chiracole. 

Preceding Igilf-yearly Report. 

• 

Cliittoor. 

Preceding lialf-yewly Report. 
Combaconum. 

Preceding bslf-yearly Report. 
Cuddapah. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 
Madura. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 
Midabar. 

Preceding half-yearly Report. 
Masulipatain. 

Preceding hulf-yearly Report. 
N.'llorc. 

ITi-eeding half yearly Report. 
Salem. 

Preeeding^half-yearly Report. 
Seriiigapatam. 

Preceding ludf yearly Report. 

-Total. 


/OL. IV. 


2 M 


I f Total preceding half-yearly 
. |\ Report. 

(Signed) W. HUDLESTON, 


Register. 
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Appeals decided by the Court qf Sudder Adawlut from 1st January to 30M June 1828. 


Decreed or'dismissed.8 

Adjusted by Kazeenamah. 0 - 

Total.8 


Sudder Adawlut, Register's Office, (Signed) W. OLIVER, 

16 th October 1823. Register. 

Appeals decided by the Court qf Sudder Adawlut from, the !«/ July to 31.rf December 1823.. 

Decreed or dismissed.'.;. 2 ' 

Adjusted by Razeenamab.■.. 0, 


Total 


2 


Sudder Adawlut, Register's Office, 
SDth April 1824. 


(Signed) W. HUDLESTON,' 
Register. 


Number Appeals remaining undecided in the Sudder Court on the 1st January 1824. 

18 


Sudder Adawlut, Register's Office, 
SOth April 1824. • - 


(Signed) W. HUDLESTON, 
Register. 


General Abstract of Criminal Trials on which Sentences were passed by the Foujdarry Adawlut, from l.v/ January 

to 31.sf December 1823. 


■ 

i 

i 

1 

Number of Trials for 

I Numhku 
! 

of PKt<)ONE]is Oil whom St'otences Imvc liei'ii passed. 


DIVISIONS. 

ZILLAHS. 


r 

-1 

' ’ ’ 



TttTAL 


-> 

1 

Totai 


i 

! . 

1822. 

1 

1823. 

1 Total. 

1 

' 1822.' 

1823. 

r 

l>caili. 

Trans- 
; porta- 
tion. 

Jmpri.. 

suit. 

xnent. 

] 1 

itclcasedl 

1 oil ; 

'Security.' 

i I 

Itc- 

leatied. 

1 


1 

7 

8 

, 1 

‘ 1 

12 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

13 

1 

BeJJary. 

8 

4 

12 

; * J 

i 16 

11 

5 

3 

16 

1 

1 . 

2 

27 

Centre Dirision ; 

i 

^ Cutidapah.■. 

10 

7 

17 

i 

1 37 . 

12 

8 

4 

16 

i 1 

13 ' 

8 

49 

1 

1 

1 Chingleput. 

1 

3 

7 

10 

■ ■ 

24 



4 

3 ; 

27 

35 

( 

1 

! Masulipatam . 

8 

12 

20 

,. 9 

JR 

2 

32 

12 

9 


55 

N'uithern Division 

1 Ncllore . 


12 

12 


27 

4 

* 

7 

> 1 

12 

27 

t 

1 Chicacole . 

1 

1 

8 

11 

19 

80 

35 

4 

77 

4 

7 I 

23 

115 

• 

f 

] 

1 Salem . 


15 

15 


27 

10 

1 

5 

6 

3 1 

3 1 

27 

Southern Division"^ 

1 

' Combaconum .. ' 

‘ 1 


3 

3 

\ 

3 

2 

* • 

1 

■■ f 

i 

3 

{ 

1 Madura . 

1 1 
I 

5 

4 

9 

41 ! 

6 

1 

31 

t 

9 

5 , 

■ 1 

47 

f 

j 

! North Malabar. 

1 

3 

4 

1 

20 

3 

1 

10 : 

1 

7 . 

* 1 

«. • 1 

21 

1 

i South Malabar. 

20 


20 

SB 


18 

4 

2 

14 

1 

38 

Western Division < 

Malabar ... 


9 

9 

.. 

23 

1 

7 

6 

7 

1 

2 1 

23 

1 

: Canaru. 

2 

11 

13 

7 

1 

29 

6 

■ 

- 1 

12 

1 

i 

2 

86 


' Total. 

■ 

66 

105 

171 

_1 

! £ 

i 

. 

275 

66 

193 

_ 

105 

1 

71 

81 

516 


Foujdarry Adawlut, Register’s Office, (Signed) W. HUDLESTON, 

19th January 1824, , Register. 
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0£N£KA.L Abstkalt STATEMENT of C'cHses decidttl in tlui ZiUah Courts, from Jmmary to June 1824, formed 

• A.D. 1802; altewiny also the Amount Valm of . 



Sudder Adawlut. Hegisters Office, 
8th November 1824. 






































MADRAS JUPICIM. SELECTIONS. 


fnm Ac MoiUhfy Abttnut Meffitten ftemithed ty Ac SfUM pcmemt to SeeHm 10^ MtguSaUm JKZT/, 

...... Pnpefty Md Madar Jmrm jwMft ^ A/ftc Court*. 


SUBDBK 

AlUttSN. 

m Appeal 
from the 
D.cmon 


TRIED in Um EiaST INSTANCE hp 


A Ihe 
Diitnct 
MoofMff. 




Tte 

Vill^e 

PuodiepeL 



la 


82 .. 


108 . 


j 86 S 3,581 S 

2 828 37 2,314 358 

94 34 617 507 

'' 39 15 400 426 


299 33 2 


1 23 


24 2 80 58 1,225 777 .. 

* • 

» . 

31 24 6 91 52 973 460 2 

K 

I 

2 .. 225 39 3,056 1,053 


35 26 929 870 3 


S 193 39 9,118 722 2 



106 2 



4 42 20 1,381 686 


S3 15^1 406 842 1 3 


144 12 2,691 998 148 2 


65 14 .. 


,258 ,'295 17 



19,631 7,702 10 


,580^290 81 1,857 ^640 19^95 7,786 18 6 1,267 397 13 6 



I 3,6131 3,613 8,710 j 77,010 9 8 

1 

^ 3,27f^ 3,408 3,592 2,21,472 12 11 

1*1,437^ 1,437 j 1,4591 70,762 3 10 

014 914 1,022^ 1,05,509 IJ 2 

J 

2,450 2,476 2,586 1,15,350 7 3 

1,708 1,788 1,769 1 94,284 11 11 

14,390 ^4,392 4,500 [ 77,11112 6 


1,946 

1,946 

2,084 

1,10,151 10 2 

3,074 

• 

3,155 

3,336 

1,5^79 1 9 

2,196 

2,219 j 

2,295 

81,464 11 9 



V ' 

1 

1,420 

1 

1,4251 

1 

1,4951 

.74,775 14 7 

4,018] 

1 

4,026 

4,1341 

96,139 4 7 



. 30,516 

♦ 

i 1 


79 791 1041 5,512 8 4 


12,85,625 ID 5 


31,280 31,591^,17113,71,314 3 8 


VoL. iV. 


« N 


(Signed) W HUDLESTON, 
Register. 
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MADRAS JUDICIAL SELECTION^ 


Appeals dtddtd by the Court qfSudder AimoUa, fi-om 1st Jemuttry to ^Uh June 1884. 


* 

Decreed or dii>mi«sed . 

Adjusted by Kaseciuunsh 


. « 

. 0 



Sudder Adaifluti Rceiiter's Office, 
8th Novetn&R 18SA 


(Signed) W. HUDLESTON, 
Register. 


General Abstract of Cnmxnal Trials on which Smtences were passed by.the Fotfjdarry AdatebO, 

from 1st January to 31st DfpenU>er*l.S2i. 


DIVISIONS 

1 

1 

ZXLLAH8 

< 

1 

( j 

Nuxrkr or Truia 

Kuifirk or PAtsoNCEs on whom i^eq^cet hate been passed 

vs-_ * 

Tota 

' — 1 

182S. 

1824. 

1 Torsi. 

1 

*< 

1823. 

1 

1 

1 

1824. 

1 

1 



TOTAL 


Death 

Trsns- 

twrta 

tion. 

i Impn. 
f son 
m«Dt 

Released 

on 

Security 

Re- 

.lisscd 

( 

Chittoor 

7 

11 

18 

11 

1 

69 

5 

10 

46 

12 

7 

8C 

1 

Centre Division 

BcIIary 

8 

S 

11 

18 

* 

5 

S 

6 

* i 

5 

25 

i 

Cuddapah . j 

10^ 

18 

28 

16 1 

1 

116 i 

4 

67 

39 

15 

6 

ISI 

j 

1 Matuhpatam 

5 

1 

13 

18 

1 

10 1 

1 

r 

1 167 

1 


12 

1 

120 

a 

42 

17^ 

Northern Division'^ 

1 Nellore 

-- 

27 

27 


105 

2 

& 

63 

19 

16 

101 

1 

1 Chicacole 

s ! 

12 

7 

19 

42 

9 

2 

9 

15 

4 

21 


j 

i 

1 Salem . ' 1 

1 

1 

11 

11 

1 

1 

21 

1 

s 

1 

4 

1 . 

IS 

2: 

Southern Division^ 

' Madura 


10 

¥ 


26 

4 

3 

8 

4 

7 

2; 


1 Combaconum 

1 

1 * 

4 

• 

31 

1 

11 

2 

1’ 


3 

• / 

Malabar I 

1 

15 j 

7 

82 

1 

SB ' 

9 

1 

8 1 

5 

8 

8 

15 

4 

Western Division / 

1 

Cfuiara 

17 

1 

11 

1 

28 

56 ^ 

27 

4 

12 

1 

29 1 

12 

26 

8: 






1 




1 

1 > 




Total 

74 1 

1 

122 

! 196 

i 

188 

584 

40 

1 

139 

340 

_ 

! 95 

158 

77 


Foujdsrry Adawlut, Register’s OHite 
22d January 1825. 


(Signed) W. HUDLESTON. 

Raster. 
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REPORT qf the Honourable MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE 
„ to the GOVERNOR GENERAL, 

Dated the 25/// October 1819. 

Loud, * 

1 Iiave the honour to submit to your Excellency a report on the present 
state of the country under nij-charge, with a statement of the measures already 
adopted in it, and suggestions regarding qthers whicli I have not had time or 
opportunity to introduce. ^ '**’ 

In drawing up this report, I have availed myself of the ample information 
derived from the gentlemen in charge of the districts; I have also received 
much information from Lieutenant Macleod, of the Bombay Engineers, now 
employed witli the Commissioner; and from Mr. Coats, whose <long tamiliarity 
with the Mahrattas has rendered him conversant with every thing relating to 
their institutions and character. 

• 

I have already frequently had occasion to dwell on the merits of the civil 
and military officers with whom I have been so fortunate as to be associated 
in the settlement of this country, and their services have come directly under 
your Excellency’s observation from copies of the despatches which I have 
transmitted; but it remaitjs to me, in transmitting my last report to your 
Excellency, to acknowledge the assistance I have received from the gpntlemen 
immediately attached to tlie Commission. 

My own inexperience in all the business of revenue and of internal admi¬ 
nistration reftdered Mr. M‘Donald1s thoroiigh acquaintance with those duties 
of the utmost importance to me ; and I am, besides, indebted to him for his 
great attention to his immediate duties, especially in the superintendence 
of the Peishwa’s Duftcr, and in the task of examining and assigning the va¬ 
rious jagheers given up to the civil- and rnilitary officers of the old go¬ 
vernment. 

I am under great obligation to Captain Tovey, not only for his zeal and 
attention to his own laborious duties, but for the advantage I-derived from his 
sound judgment on the many occasions on which 1 have consulted him. 

Captain James was entrusted with the entire managetnent of the Department 
of Accounts, and conducted all the financial arrangements that were required 
in this territory. The skill and attention with which his important duties have 
been discharged has given me the utmost satisfaction. 

I cannot close this report without offering to your Lordship my sincere 
acknowiedgyients for the confidence you have reposed in me, and for the 
support you have afforded me, by which every difficulty has been removed that 
could have opposed my endeavours to carry your instructions into effect; of 
this and of the indulgent views your Lordship his been pleased to take of my*, 
conduct, I shall ever retain a grateful rethembrance. 

I have, &c. 

Poona, , (Signed) M. ELPHINSTONE, 

25th' October tfilQ- Commissioner. 


Description 
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Description of' the Country. ^ 

Report of The whole extent of the country under the Commissioner may be very 
1* tlite Hon. roughly estimated at fifty thousand square miles, and the population may be 
M. ElpUnctone, guessed at lour millions, but this does not include any.of ihe detached terri- 
torie, beyond the Nizam’s fronlier. 

Deccan. ‘ The grand geographical feature of this tract, is the chain of ghauts which 
* run along the western boundary for its whole length; between this range arid 
the sea lies the Concan, now under Bombay. It extends from forty to fifty 
miles in breadth, includes many fertile places, producing abundance of rice, 
but in general is very rough, and much crossed by steep and rocky hills; 
tQwafds the ghauts the country is in most places extremely strong, divided 
by hills, intersected by ravines, and covered with thick forest; the range itself 
is from two to four tliousand feet high, extremely abrupt and inaccessible on 
the west. The passes are numerous but steep, and very seldom passable for 
carriages. The table-land on the east iancarly as high as many parts of the 
ridge of the ghauts, but in general the hills rise above it, to the height of 
from a thousand to fifteen hundred feet. Tlic table-land is for a considerable 
distance rendered very strong by numerous spurs issuing from the range, 
among which are deep' winding rugged valleys, often fi.led with thick jungle. 
Furtljer east, the branches from the ghauts become Ic.ss frequent, and the 
country becomes more level till the neighbourhood of the Nizam’s frontier, 
where it is an open plain. 

Coolies, Bheels, «§x*. 

The northern part of the chain of ghauts, and the country at its ba.se, espe¬ 
cially to' the West, is inhabited by Bheels. The Coolies, who somewhat 
resemble the Bheels, but are less predatorY and more civilized, inhabit the 
part of the range to the south of Banghand, and the country at its ba.se on 
the wdst, as far south as Bassein. They are also numerous in Guzerat. The 
Bheels possess the eastern part of the range, and all the branches that 
run out from it towards the east, as far south as Poona; they qven spread 
over the plains to the east, especially on the north of the Godavery, and 
are found as far off as the neighbourhood of the Wurda. On the north they 
extend*beyond the Taptee and Nerbudda, and are numerous in the jungles 
that divitle Guzerat from Malwa, as well as in all the eastern parts of Guzerat. 
They are a wild and predatory tribe, and though they live quietly in the open 
country, they resume their character whenever they are settled ia a part that 
is strong, cither from hills or jungle. The Bheels differ from the other inha¬ 
bitants in language, manners, and appearance ; they are small and black, wear 
little clothes, and always carry bows and arrows. In a})pcanince they much 
resemble* the mountaineers of Baugulpoor. The Bheels and Coolies, when in 
the hills or strong placep, live under n'aiks or. chiefs of their own, who have 
some influence over those in the neighbouring plains. These chiefs have in 
general been little interfered with by the INJohratta Government, more than 
was necessary to prevent the depredations of their followers. South of Poona 
the Bheels are succeeded by the Ramoosees, a more civilized and subdued 
tribe; they do not inhabit the main range of ghauts, but the branches 
stretching out to the eastward. They have the .same thievish habits as the Bheels, 
but have no language of their own, are more mixed with the people, and in dress 
and manners are more like Mahrattas. They are of more consequence than 
elsewhere in the hills joining the ghauts south of Sattara, where they lately 
acted so prominent a part in taking forts and plundering the country under 
the false Chittoor Sing. They do not extend further south th^;i Colapore, 
or further cast than the line of Beejapoor. 

Hill tribes like tho.se mentioned have generally proved quiet when the 
government was vigorous, and while they were managed through their native 
chiefs. Wo perhaps lose some hold bn them by the destruction of so many 
of the hill forts which were situated in the midst of their mountains, and 
served to watch and curb their disposition to plunder. 

Nemaur. * 

The districts belonging to the Peishwa in Nemaur being under charge of 
Sir J. Malcolm, I have no opportunity of inquiring regarding theib. Their 

' importance 
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importiinco is small, yielding only 25,(XK) rupees; and if it is not found 
necessary for securing the peace of Neinaur that we should have some territory 
then-!, they might be well disposed of in exchanges. 

Candchli. 

Our most northern district would then be Candcish. This province is 
bounded on the nofth by the Sautp'oora or Injadhcc range of mountains, and 
on the] south by the range on which are the fort of Chandore and the ghaut 
ofAdjunta; on the south-west it is bounded by the range of Syadree, com¬ 
monly called the Ghauts, at the termination of which, south of the Taptee, 
is the hilly tract ol*Bauglauna. The plain of Candcish descends towards the 
Taptee lioui the hills on the north and south (especially from the south); on 
the east it is bounded by Scindia’s and the Nizam’s territories on the plain of 
Bcrar; and on the west the plain along the Taptee extends, without inter¬ 
ruption, from the hills to the sea: but it is divided from the rich country 
about Surat by a thick and extensive jungle. Though interspersed with low 
ranges of unproductive hills, the bulk of the province is exceedingly fertile, 
and it is watered by innumerable streams, on many of which expensive 
embankments have formerly been erected for ]>urposes of irrigation. Some 
parts of the province are still in a high state of cultivation, and others more 
recently abandoned convey a high notion of“ their former richness and pros¬ 
perity ; but the greater ])art of C’andeish is covered with thick juv\gle, full of 
tigers and other wild beasts, but scattered with the ruins ol' former villages. 
'I'he districts north of the Taptee in j)articular, which were .formerly very 
])o])ulous and yielded a large revenue, arc now almost an imiidiabited forest. 
'Phe decline of this j)rovince from the nourishing condition which it had long 
since attained under its Mahoinmedan masters, is to be datgil from the year 
1<S()‘2, when it was ravaged by Ilolknr’s arni}^ This blow w’As followed by 
the famine in 1803, and its ruin was consummated by the misgovermnent of 
the Peishwa’s officers. The Bhecls, who had before lived mixed with the 
other iuj^abitants, and bad as village watchmen been the great instniments of 
police mvoughout (’andeish, w'itluirew to the surrounding mountains, whence 
they made .incursions, and carried off cattle and prisoners from the heart of 
the province. The Pindarries annually I’avagcd the open country; various 
insurgents ])lundercd at the head of bodies of horse, and parties of Arabs 
e.stablished themselves in some of the numerous f()rtrcsscs and ghurribs with 
which t'andeish aboinuls, and laid all the neighbourhood under contribution. 


Kq^rt ut' 
the Hod. 

M. EUphinstone, 

25 Oct. IBia. 


Dcecan. 


The expulsion of the Arabs was a natural consequence of the war, and no 
parties of plundering horse were able to keep the Held; but the .settlement 
of the IJhc-els was a work ol' more time and iliilicult)^ 'Phose in the Sautpoora 
mountains were the most formidable, as that range, though not ])erhaps above 
one thousand five Imndi ed I'eet high, is decj) ami strong, and so unhealthy 
that no stranger can long remain on it. The plan adopted by Captain IJriggs, 
and zealously executed by Lieutenant-Colonel Jardinc, was to stop the sup- 
])lies of tlie IJheels, which are all drawn from the plain, to cut off any parties 


that attemptetl to issue to ])lnnder, and to make vigorous attacks on the points 
in the hills to which the })rincipal Bheel chiefs had retired. These measures 
soon reduced the Bheels to accept the very favourable terms held out to them, 
which were to forbear their depredation.s, the chiefs receiving pensions and 


allowances for a certain number of men, and binding themselves to restrain 


the excesses ol,^their people. 


T1 ic same plan was carried through, witlPle.ss exertion, with the Bheels of 
the Chandore range ami witli the Bheels and Coolies in' Bauglaud. The terms 
have -occasionally been broken by some chiefs, but on the whole they have 
succeeded beyond my most sanguine expectations, and have effectually delivered 
the province from this species of invasion. The only attacks of the Bheels 
are now made in ])arties of three or four, who rob passengers. 'Phesc outi'ages 
have been resisted by the police, and •arc statcil by C'aptain Briggs to be 
greatly on the decline. I ha\ e little doubt that a continuance of his vigilance, 
together with the liberal pn)vision authorized by Government for the Bheels 
watchmen, will soon completely extinguish the remains of these disorders. 


The effectual protection of the people is the first and most important step 
towards restoring the prosperity of Candcish; but from the havoc that has 
VoL. IV. 2 0. been 
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jjccii made amonij the population, a loni^ period must elapse be/bre it can 
show any great signs of' imj>rovement. A very liglit assessment, and the 
favourable terms on which waste land is granted to speculators, will, it is 
hoped, accelerate this crisis, and not only di'aw back the natives of Caiulcish 
who have retired to (inzerat and other countries, but even attract new settlers 
I'rom places where the population is over-abnndant. 

Captain Briggs has applied himself with great zeal to the improvement of 
the district, and has adopted and suggested various plans for that purpose. 
Among these, a principal one is the rej>air of the embankments, and the fears 
of their falling into irretrievable ruin js a strong motive for commencing on 
this undertaking early ; but at present the great want of Candeish is in popu¬ 
lation, and where waste land is abundant people are more likely to be 
attracted by the easy terms on which that is granted, than by the richness of 
lands irrigated by means of dams, where, from the necessity of rei)aying 
Government for the expenses of erecting and maintaining them, the condition 
of the cultivator has generally been observed to be worse than on land which 
has not the advantage of these costly improvements, (\iptain Briggs describes 
the ])eople of Candeish as peaceable and inoffensive, but timid, heljdess, 
nnenterpriziug, ami sunk under the opjjrcssion and the multiplied calamities 
to which they have so long been exy)os(,‘tl; but this, of course, only apydies to 
the trading and agi icultural classes, the soldiery (of whom part were till latelj'^ 
the prcd.utory body called Barrabye, in llolkar’s service, and the rest must 
have often joined insurgents and even Bindarries) are doubtless bold and 
restless enough. 


Mahrntta (hiw/rij, hicludhig ihe Dhlrivla of' Ahinr(lnit^gni\ Poona, and Sa/tara. 

Cauideish is low and hot. Gungterry, which joins it on the south, is from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand feet above the level of the 'I’aptec, and the 
rc.st of the conquered territory (except the Concan) is on the same table-land. 
From this to the Kistna, or rather the Warna and Kistna, is comprehended in 
the districts of Admednuggur and I’oona, and the Rajah of Sattara’s territory. 
The western half of all this tract is hilly, the valleys rich and highly cul- 
tivateil, and the country tliversified and bcautifid. Further east are ])lains, 
but not all in the same condition, 'fhe cast of Gungterry, though ojien and 
fertile, js almost entirely uninhabited since the famine in 1803; the country 
betw'cen that anti Ahmetlmiggiir is better, and the plains south of Ahmecl- 
miggur arc, for many marclies in all directions, one sheet of the richest 
cultivation. I do not know' the state of the south-east of that district 
lowartls Colapore, but I imagine it is equally jirospcrous. The country 
beyttml the Neera is in a very diftcrent state, thinly peopled and badly cul¬ 
tivated. It is in this tract that most of the horses in the Mahralta country 
are breil,, and that most of the Silladars or military aih cnturcrs reside. The 
])rincipal towns in the IVishwa’s late dominions are between Candeish and 
the Kistna, but none of them are considerable. Poona may be reckoned to 
contain about a hundred and ten thousand inhabitants, having lo.st from a tenth 
to a fifth since the removal of Bajee Kao with his court and army. Nassick does 
not contain more than a fourth of this number. Punderpoor is still smaller 
than Na.ssick, and the rest all much smaller than Punderpoor. Ahmedmiggur, 
however, must be cxccjtted, which is reckoned to contain twenty thousand 
souls, ami is increasing rapidly. 

This tract is the oldest possession of the Maliratta Government, and is by 
far the most decidedly Mahratta in the composition of the inhabitants. The 
character of that peoplfe is fully depicted in the an.swers to the queries which I 
sent to the C'ollectors, especially in Captain Grant’s. 

The Brahmins, who have long conducted all the business of the country, 
are correctly described by JNlr. Chaplin as “an intriguing, lying, corrupt, 
“ licentious and unprinei])led race of peoj)lc !” 'i'o which C^iptain Grant adds, 
with equal truth, “ that wdien in power they arc coolly unfeeling and syste- 
“ maticaiiy oppressive,” and now “ generally discontented, and only restrained 
“ by fear from being treasonable and treacherous.” They are superstitious 
and narrow in their attachment to their caste, to a degree that has no example 
elsew'hcre ; but they are mild, patient, intelligent on maiiy subjects, even 
liberal and enlightened; and though regardless of suIFerings which they may 
ijidirectly prodm.-e, thev are naturallv very averse to cruoltv and bloodshed. 

'Phere 
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There are among them many instances of tlecent and respectable lives j alnd 
although they arc generally sup})lc and insincere, I have met with some on 
whom 1 could depend Ibr sound and candid opinions. 

Tlic Mahratta chiefs while in power, and especially while with armies, are 
generally coarse, ignorant, rapacious and oppressive. 

Those settled in their own country, and unconnected with courts and 
armies, bear a much better character, being sober, industrious, and cncou- 
ragers of agriculture. It must, indeed, be remembered, both of* this class and 
of the Brahmins, that we see the very worst of* the whole, and that it is 
among those at a distance from the seat of Ciovernment that we are to look for 
any virtue that may exist in the nation. 

The soldiery so much resemble the chiefs, that individuals of the two classes 
might change places without any striking impropriety. I'he chiefs, of course, 
are more vicious, and probably more intelligent. The Mahratta soldiery love 
war, as aff*ording opportunities for rapine in an enemy’s country, and ma¬ 
rauding in a friend’s. In battle they seem always to have been the same 
dastardly race ; but they are active, hard)% vigilant, patient of iiitigue and 
privations, and though timid in action they shew great boldness and enter- 
prize in their incursions into distant countries; and on all t)ccasions they 
appear to have the greatest confidence in their horses, though little or^none 
in their swords. Their plan in a campaign is to avoid general engagements, 
to ravage their enemy’s country, and to cut up convoys and, detachments; 
in an action it is to disperse when attacked, ami to return to the charge when 
the enemy has broken, to plunder; by these means they are enabled to prevail 
against better troops than themselves. In all of these people we, of course, 
have mortal enemies, and might have f*ormidable opponents: they have 
been ruined by their regular armies and equipments, by their fears of losing 
their wealth and their territories, and by some approaches to regular 
government among their chiefs; but if they were once reduced to despera¬ 
tion, anij were again the samo lawless freebooters that they were in the begin¬ 
ning of tlicir career, they might not only occasion a long and expensive 
struggle, but might be the most dangerous opponents that Asia could produce 
to the valour and discipline of Europe. The Mahratta peasantry have some 
pride in the triumphs of their nation, and some ambition to partake in its 
military exploits ; but although circumstances might turn them into soldiers 
or robbers, at present their habits arc decidedly peaceful: they arc sober, 
frugal, industrious, mild and inoff*ensivc to every body, and among them¬ 
selves neither dishonest nor insincere. The faults of* their government have, 
however, created the corre.spoiidiiig vices in them ; its opjjrcssion and extor¬ 
tion has taught them dissimulation, mendacity, and fraud ; and the insecurity 
of proj)crty has rcndcrtal them so careless of the future, as to lavish on a 
marriage, or other ceremony, the savings ol years of par.simony. The first 
class of these vice.s, though ]irevalcnt throughout the whole in their dealings 
with (lovernment, is more conspicuous among the l*alells and others who are 
most brought into cojitact with their rulers ; ainl the effects of the sccontl are 
l*elt in the debts and embarrassments in wliich the whole of the agricultural 
population is plunged. 

If. may be observed in conclusion, that .the military Ilrahmins combine part 
of the character of Mahi'atta soldiers with that of* their own caste, and that 
the character -of the Mahratta soldiery, in like manner, runs info that of the 
cidtivator. Taking the whole as a nation, they will be found to be inferior 
to their Mahotnmedan neighbours in knowledge and civilization, in .sj)irit, in 
generosity, and jjcrhaps in courage; but less tainted with ])ride, insolence, 
tyranny, efi'cminacy, anti debauchery ; less violent, less bigoted, and (except 
while in armies on foreign service) more peaceable, mild, and humane. 

Mahratta Carnatic. 

The country south of the Kistna, or as the Mahrattas call it the (Carnatic, 
has few hills and f*cw places incapable of cultivation, except in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the Ghauts. It consists of extensive jdains of black 
or cottoil ground; a large portion of it is, however, uncultivated, especially 
of the parts which have been under the government of Gokla and Appa 

Dessye. 
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Dessye. The high euliivtition of the Putwunliins lands has often been men- 
tioned. It is, no doubt, owing in a great measure to their good management; 
but in a great measure likewise to the oppression of their neiglibours, which 
drove every ntun who could easily move into ilieir lands. There arc no large 
towns in this part ol‘ the country; Hoobly is, I believe, the largest, and I 
have heard it estimated at 1.5,000 souls. The towns of Belgaum and Shah* 
poor, which though nearly contiguous, belong one to Government and one to 
Chintamun Row, may amount together to thirteen or fourteen thousand in¬ 
habitants. I have not heard of any other town in this district that contains 
more than five thousand inhabitants. 


Both this division and Beejapoor arc inhabited by Canarese, who retain 
their own language and manners. I’he Mahrattas are reckoned by Mr. Chaplin . 
to constitute no more than an eighth, or a tenth of tlie inhabitants; what there 
is of them seems to consist of soldiers and Brahmins, with a full share of thq 
vices of those classes. 'I'hc Canarese Mr. Chaplin describes as resembling 
their countrymen in the Ceded Districts, but as being more honest, manly, 
and courageous, though less mild, hospitable, and humane : both are equally 
industrious and frugal. 

'fhe Carnatic was, at no distant period, overrun with independent Dessyes 
or I’ol^'gars, but these have all been gradually swallowed up by the Mahrattas, 
and the Dessye of Kettoor is th(' <)uly one who still retains his pos.scssions. 
'J’he j)eople have always been considered by the Mahrattas to be turbulent and 
disaffected, which they shewed in several rebellious, and particularly in rciidily 
joining General Muuro to expel their rulers. 

They seem now to be perfectly (juiel and well affected. 

t 

The general use of shait suuneedees, or lauded militia, which is so common 
in Mysore, is only found in this j)art of the conquered territory. 

SliCtc/i of/he ]\Iahra//a Ilislorij. 

The whole of the territory above descri!)cd does not belong to the British 
Government, and what does belong to it is not all under our-immediate 
administration, 'fhe oilier jsossessors of independent territory are the Rajah 
of Sattara, the Rajah of Cohqiore, and, on a smaller scalcj the Nizam, Scindia, 
Holkar,*the Rajah of Berar, and the Guieowar. 'fhe lands held by dependent 
chiefs belong to Angria, the Punt Suchem, the Prillec Ncdhec, the Putward- 
huns, and other Jagheerelars. To give an idea of the situation of all these 
chiefs, and indeed oi’ tlie general state of the country, it is necessary to take a 
hasty view'of tlic liistory of the Mahrattas. 

The Mahratta language and nation extend from the Injadry or Sautjioora 
mountains nearly to the Kistna, and from tlie sea on the west to a waving 
frontier on the east, wliich may be tolerably indicated by a line draw'll from 
Goa to the Vv’urda, ue.ar Cluiuda, and thence along that river to the Sautpoora 
mountains. 'J'lu; whole of tlie territoiy was prgbably under a Mahratta king, 
who resided at Deetighuroe, now T)owlat.abad; but this empire was sub¬ 
verted in the beginning of the fourteenth century by the Mabommedans, and 
remained under various dynasties of that religion until the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century, when the greater part was delivered by SewajCc and his suc¬ 
cessors. 'J’he eastern port still remains under the Moguls. 

The grandlather of .Sewajec was of very Immble origin, but his father had 
.attained a considerahlo rank under the kingdom of Beejapoor, had been 
entrusted with a government, and profiting by the w'e.akness of" the king's 
power, had •rendered himself nearly independent in the southern part of tlie 
Beejapore dominions. 'I’he same tveakness encouraged Scw'ajcc to rebel and 
plunder the country; and be was enabled, by the increasing confusions in 
the De(!can, to found a sort of goveimment, ^yhich the desultory operations oj’ 
Aurengzebc, distracteil by his numerous and simultaneous foreign ^ars, 
allowed him time to consolidate. " His rebellion began about iGlG ; he 
declared himself independent in lOf l'i Jind at his death, about 1682, lie was 
possessed of great part of the Concan ; the rest being in the bands of the 
Moguls of Siiraf, or in those of the Portuguese, or held tor the Beejapoor 
government bv the Siddies or Abyssinians of Gingera. He seems also to 

have 
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have possessed the greater part of the line of ghauts, and to have shared witli 
the Mahommedans the tract immediately to tlie east of those mountains, as far 
north as Poona, and as far south as Colapore. ' 

Most of these possessions were wrested from his son, who was reduced to 
the hills and part of the Concan, when Aurengzebe w'as drawn off to the 
subversion^f the monarchies of Golconda and ^eejapoor. The convulsions 
occasionedLy the extinction of those states cora^etdy unsettled the country, 
and threw a large portion of the armies, which had hitherto maintained tran¬ 
quillity, into the scale of the Mahrattas, to whom the Zemindars throughout 
the Deccan also appear to have been inclined. The consequence was, that 
although on the execution of Sumbajec, the son of Sewajee, in 1089, his son 
> and heir, Sahoojee, fell into the hands of the Moguls, and his younger bro¬ 
ther, Raja Ram, who succeeded him, was shut ujj in the fort of Gingee, 
south of Arcot, so that, for several years, the Mahrattas had no efficient head, 
yet they were able under different leaders to withstand, and at length to 
deride the efforts of the Moguls, which were enfeebled by the factions of the 
generals and the declining age of the emperor, till the year 1707 , when the 
death of Aurengzebe, and the contest.’ uin jug his successors, set them free 
from all danger on the part of the Moguls. The chiefs left in charge of the 
Deccan first faintly opposed, and then conciliated the Mahrattas. A truce was 
concluded about 1710 , by which they yielded the choute; and this, or the 
cunfirination of the agreement, together with a formal grant of their territorial 
possessions by the emperor in 1719, may be considered as thc*final establish¬ 
ment of the Mahratta Government, after a struggle of at least sixty years. 


Deport of 
the Hon. 

M. Elpliiiigtone, 
35 Oct. 1819. 
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During the period between the death of Aurengzebe and the confirmation 
of the choutc, &c., a great revolution had taken place among the Mahrattas. 
Sahoo Raja, son of Sumbajee, was released in 17 ^ 8 , but on his return to the 
Deccan he found%imself opposed by his cousin Sewajee, son of Raja Ram. 
I'liis prince had succeeded on the death ^f his father in I 700 , but being cither 
very weak, or entirely deranged in his intellects, his affairs were conducted 
by his mother, Tarow Bye. Sahoo Rajah was enabled, chiefly by the good 
conduct of his minister, Bailajee Wisswanaut, to gain over Canojee Angria, 
the chief support of his rival’s cause, and to scat himself on the Mahratta 
musnud. lie immediately appointed Bailajee to the office of Peishwaj which 
had before belonged to the family of Pinglia, but was forfeited by its posses- 
sor% adherence to the cause of Tarow Bye. Sahoo Raja being incapacitated 
by his mental imbecility from exercising the authority with which he was 
invested, the entire administration dc^■olvcd on Bailajee Wisswanaut. 


At the time of the confirmation of the clioute, although the Mahrattas 
had numerous claiftis over several of the provinces possesssed by the Moguls, 
their actual territory does not appear to hav» extended beyond the narrow 
limits to which it had reached under SqjArajce. The Mogul’s grant, con¬ 
firming their possessions, cnun|jprates the districts, by which it appears that 
they extended in the Concan from the Goa territory to a point considerably 
to the south of Demaun ; while above the ghauts they only jeached from the 
Gatpunba to the river Kookree, forty miles north of Poona. The greatest 
length (on the s^-coast) is two hundred and eighty miles ; the greatest breadth 
(from llutnee and Punderpoor to the sea) one hundred and forty: but this 
breadth is only found to the south of Poona; north of that city the breadth 
does not exceed seventy miles. 

It was long l^cfore the Mahrattas obtained possession of the country in the 
immediate neighbourhood of their first conquests; the forts of Joonere and 
Ahmednuggur, the first within forty, and the other within eighty miles of 
Poona- W’cre not reduced until within the last sixty years, long after the 
Mahrmt as had made themselves masters of Malwa and Guzerat, and had 
plundered up to the gates of Agfte. CaiUleish was not subdued until within 
these sixty years, nor the Carnatic until a still later period. The cause of 
this inconsistency was |hc close connexion between the Mahrattas and Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, who was glad to encourage them as the means of weakening the 
power of. the Court of Delhi; while they, with their usual policy, were 
pleased to disunite their enemies and attack them one by one. To this con- 
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Report of iicxioti tilso it is to be ascribed, that a third of the Maliratta nation should 
the Hon. have been left to tliis day under the dotniiiion oti the Moguls. 

M. Kiphinstoiie, ® 

iJSOct. nallajoe Wisswanaut dying in VJ2(\ was succeeded by his son Bajee Rao 

---' Belall. 'lliis chief* wlio appears to have been a roan of activity and abilities, 

Dcccan. took full advantage of the weakness, the distraction, and the mutual jealousy 
and 'treachery of the Mogu|s. He overran all Malwa, and had entirely 
reduced it some time about the year j wiiile the troops of tlie i^enaputtee, 
another great general of Sahoo Rajah, had made similar progress in Guzerat. 

. The rivalry of these generals renewed the domestic distractions of the Mah- 
rattas; but Bajee llao finally overcame the Senaputtee, as Nana Sahib 
subsequently did his powerful servant the Guicowar in 1750» vvhen he com¬ 
pelled the latter to submit implicitly to his authority, and to make over half 
of Guzerat to his officers. Bajee Rao died in 171*1, and was succeeded by 
hisson Ballnjcc Bajee llao, commonly called Nana Sahib. f 

This ])rince was the first of the Pei.shwas who openly exercised the sove¬ 
reign authority on the Rajah’s behalf, llis two predeefessors had always 
affected to act under the orders of that prince, but Rajah Sahoo dying in 
17'1'9, it was alleged by t^ie Peishwa that he had formally invested him with 
the sovereignty of liis dominions, on condition of his keeping up the name of 
the Rajah’s descendants. I may here remark, that it appears more than 
doubtfid whether the Rajahs of Sattara ever pretended to possess absolute 
soverfcignty, or to hold their territories otherwise than as vassals either of 
Beejapoor or Delhi. Nana Sahib was an inactive prince, and intrusted his 
internal government to his cousin Saddashew Rao Bhow, and the command 
of his armies to his brother Ragoonath Rao, the father of the late Peishwa. 
A temj)orary exchange of these functions occasioned the defeat and fall of 
the Bhow at Panniput, .and the death of Ballajee, who never recovered the 
shock. * * 

The government then fell into the hands of Ragoonath Rao, who detained 
Madhoo Rao, the son of Nana Sahib, in a state of tutelage and dejKindence, 
but who was not long able to resist the talents and energy which that prince 
early displayed. Madhoo Rao then took the reins into his own hands, im¬ 
prisoned Ragonath, and reigned for eleven years. Though at least equal to 
his predecessor as a general, Madhoo Roa’s chief praise arises I’rom his civil 
government. lie was the first who introduced order into the internal adminis¬ 
tration, and who shewed a sincere desire to protect his subjects from military 
vit)lcnce, and to establish something like a regular dispensation of justice. 

His death, which happetjcd in 177^-^> was soon followed b}'^ the murder of his 
brother Narrain Rao, the usurjjation of Ragonath Rao, and a long struggle, in 
which the English were unsuccessful supporters of the claims of that usurper. 
During this disturbed period, and the thirteen years of comparative tranquillity 
which Ibllowed, Natui Furnavees acted as regent in the name of the infant son of 
the miirdcretl Narrain Rao. The territorie.s injhe Deccan were quiet, and were 
governed in a spirit of peace and moderation, which aided the former mc<asurcs 
of Madhoo Rao in sol'tening the predatory habits of the Mahrattas; but at 
the'^same time the great duels of Hindostan began to appear rather as .allies 
than as servants; and although the connexion of the Mahraftas as a confe¬ 
deracy was j)robably at its greatest hidght at this period, yet the seeds of 
dissolution which were inherent in the nature of it, began evidently to display 
themselves. A short view of the members of this confederacy will show the 
loose tics by which the whole was held. 

The state of Tanjore was scarcely ever even in alliance with Sattara; that 
founded by Morar Rao Gorepara, in the north of Mysore, was in ne.arly the 
same situation, and that ol* Colapore never joined it in any war. Thu con¬ 
federates must therefore be the Rpjah oi^ Berar, the Guicowar, Scindia, 
Ilolkar, the Powars, and the chiefs of Jhansi and Sagur. The first of these 
powers was closely united in interest with Poona, and had no points of 
disagreement j yet it was frcqjiently at war with the Poona state, and seemed 
to have been almost, as much connected with the Nizam, as with it. The 
Guicowar was oppressed and subdued, a vassal rather than a confederate. He 
. joined 
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joined the first power that appeared against the Mahrattas in lii.? part of Uoportof 

liuli^, and has adhered to jhis alliance to the last. The other chiefs were 

subjects and servants of the Peishwa, and were themselvos born and bred in ^ 25 OclThiI)!' 

the heart of the Mahratta country, as were the whole of their national troops, ___ 

not one of whom to this day, perhaps, was born in llieii* foreign coiKpiests. Dream 
Besides the tics of kindred, language and country, which in most nations keep 
up a connexion for ages, the Mahrattas had a stfbng interest in opposing their 
common enemies j yet there is perhaps no instance in which they were alt 
engaged on one side in a war, and it is surprising that states so cir cumstanced 
should be unable to keep up a closer alliance for a period little exceeding the 
natural life of man. These facts do not, however, shew that there is not at 
this moment a confederacy cemented by the common country, common 
interests, and common enmity to their conquerors, but that there is nothing 
particularly durable in the connexion to jirevent its dissolving at no distant 
period. 

At the death of Madhoo Rao Narrain in I 7 OO, the whole of the great 
Mahratta chiefs, the Rajah of Behar, Scindia, Holkar, and the Jagheerdars of 
the Deccan, appeared at Poona for the last time as vassals of the empire. 

The power and weight of the Minister was insuflifcieut to control this tumul¬ 
tuous assembly, and a scene of factions, violence and intrigue ensued, at 
the conclusion of which Bajec Ilao, the rightful heir, but the representative 
of the unpopular ami proscribed house of Ragonath Rao, was elevated to 
the musnud by the military power of Scindia. He however was for some time 
little more than a pageant in the hands of that prince, and it seemed probable 
that Scindia would soon imitate the example of the Peishwa’s ancestors, and 
reduce his nominal master to the condition of the Rajah of ^attara. It was 
perhaps the dread of the interference of the British which prevented this 
change of dynasty, aiid*^ at the end of a few years the increasing disorders in 
Scindia’s own posse.ssions obliged him to quit his hold on the Peishwa, and to 
withdraw to Hin||oostan. Bajee Rao, now left alone, had neither ability nor 
inclination to put himself at the head of his turbulent chiefs and mutinous army; 
he remained quiet in Poona, while every Jagheerdar assumed independence, 
and the country was overrun by lianditti, formed from the soldiery that were 
no longer employed in the armies, to within a few miles of the capipil. At 
length his Plighness was expelled by HolKar. He returned supported by a 
British force, and from that time began a new order of things, which existed at 
the time of our conquest. 

Instead of the extensive, but loose confederacy, of which the Peishwa was 
heu^, which was in a constant state of foreign war and internal disorder, and 
which could only be held together by constant vigilance and activity, as well as 
concession and management, the Peishwa was now to po.ssess in peace a 
small compact territory, and as this had formeny partaken of the loose govern¬ 
ment of the general mass, it became the Peishwa’s object to consolidate his 
])ower, and establish it on such a footing as would allow of his governing with 
as much ease as other Eastern princes. 

Some progress had been made towards the state of things during the govern¬ 
ments of Madlipo Rao and Nana Eurnavees ; and Bajee R.ao himself from 
temper as much as from policy, had already adopted the course most suited to 
his situation. The head of an unpopular party, and educated in a prison, he had 
little .sympathy with the bulk of his nation, and little tlcsire for any enter- 
prizc in which*he might require their assistance. His only wish was to gratify 
ins lov.e of power and of revenge, without endangeritjg his safety or dis¬ 
turbing his ease ; he had therefore begun his administration by plundering 
all the ministers connected with his enemy. Nana Furnavees had seized on 
the jagheers of his principal opponents. When the treaty of Bassein (1803) 
relieved him from all apprehensipn of resistance, he gave a loose to his desire 
for dfepressing the great and degrading his enemies. 

Almost all those who had been connected with theg overnment of his pre¬ 
decessors were discarded ; the great Sirdars who held lands were either dis¬ 
possessed. or kept 'at a distance, and obliged to yield inj|)licit obedience to his 
will. No attempt was made to restore the old army; the clpefs w'ho had 
commanded it were left in waHt; the court was almost entirely composed of 

new 
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new men, and the few troops that were retained were commanded by upstarts 
ami paid from the treasury. 

A severe, famine that followed Bajce Kao’s restoration, prevented the na¬ 
tural effect of his reduction of the military force; many men perished and 
more horses, and the vacancies occasioned by the deaths of the owners of land 
afforded a provision for many, who had till^then maintained themselves by the 
profession of arms. Many more went to the camp of Scindia, who was then 
exchanging; his Mussulman retainers for Mahrattas: others found employment 
witli llolkar and the Kajah of Bcrar, and many probably joined the hoardes of 
Pindarries which began about this time to be conspicuous. 

'file discontents of the chiefs were kept under by the presence of a British force, 
and great progress had thus been made in reducing the country to the state 
desired by Bajce liao, when other events occurred to induce him to change 
Jiis system. The progress that has been made lias, however, been favourable to 
us. The number ol‘ .fagheerdars, tliough still very great, has been lessened j 
the jiride of the nation has been humbled, and its inilitary*strength reduced, 
'file war and previous years of intrigue and oppression, however, unsettled 
men’s minds ; the reductiotj of the armies of Scindia, the Bosla and the Pin¬ 
darries, have incR^ased the number of' the soldiery j the destruction of the 
smaller ./agheerdars in Ilimloostan has thrown them and their retainers back on 
their bid country, and our having raised our irregular horse and formed our 
civil establishment before Ikijee Hao’s adherents were sufficiently depre.ssed to 
come over to us, has left most of them out of employ ; so that there are now 
two irregular armies, the Mahratta one and our own; and three civil 
cstablishmenl.s, Nana Purnavees’, Bajce llao’s, and ours, within this one ter¬ 
ritory. 


Jiajuh vj' Sallavu. * 


'Phe first of the states mentioned as w'itliin 
Sattara. 


onr general limits is that of 


y'fter the death of Sahoo Raja, Ids succes.sor remained clo.se prisoner in 
Sattara. He was the son of Sewajee, son of Raja Ram, and in him the real 
line of Sewajee became extinct, for on his death in 1777 he was succeeded 
by Sahob bis adojited son, who waff born of a remote branch of the family, 
and had been a common horseman. This prince retained the active habits 
which he had Icarneil before his imprisonment; and on some relaxation of 
his confinement, early in Bajec Kao’s reign, he declared his intention to act 
for himself and began to assemble an army. 'Phe weakness of the Peishwa’s 
government gave him some months to gain head, and he had collected about 
tour thousand men when his force was dispensed by Purseram Bhow aiu^ 
Madlux) Rao Rastia. (’better Sing, the brother of“ the Rajah, who had prin- 
ci}>a!lv instigated the disturbance, esc.ajied, and after long wandering in Hin- 
(loostan anil the Deccan, was treacherously seized by 'I'riml^nckjee Danglia, 
and died in conrincment during the late w^‘. His son is now at Sattara. 
His cause ajipears to have been popular; and an impostor, who raised a 
rebellion in bis name, suc(reoded in baffling the Pcisinva for several years. 
Ho was captured by (’olonel Ciimiingham at Pruchcetgurli, and is now in 
eontinenient. 


Onr relations with tlie present llajali of Sattara arc fixed in the treaty, and 
the course wliicli I think ought to be })nrsiicd towards him is pointed out in 
my letter ol“ 'J.Otii August, to Captain (Jrant. 'Phe advantages tliat princi- 
jjally weigbeil in favour of giving bis Highness a territory, bis popularity with 
the Mahrattas, and the asylum .which his government would atiford to persons 
unwilling to serve under <5urs, arc attended by two corresponding evils: 
the influence which the Rajah may be expected to possess among his nation, 
and the concourse of di.safl'ectcd persons that are likely to assemble at Sattara. 
Both of these evils required special precaution to guard against them ; but 
our prineijjal security must be iu our cff’cctually maintaining our own supre¬ 
macy, and iu our conciliating the good-will of the* Rajah. Both objects 
appeared to be besfr attained by taking very high ground in our treaty, so 
as to admit of a gradual and voluntary descent as the times admitted of it. 
The Rajadfs'inexperience indeed rcijuired, in justice to himself, that we 

should 
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should for some time direct him, but I hope that in the course of tvro years 
Jie may be left in a great m^sure to conduct his own internal government. 
The military protection of his country, his political relations, and perhaps a 
general and distant superintendence of his whole proceedings, must always 
remain with us. We must also retain the power of knowing exactly every 
thing that passes in his court and territory, and it W'ill, for a l|?ng time*, be a 
necessary part of our policy, most carefully to destroy all connexion between 
him and the Mahrattas not subject to his own authority. 


Report of 
th#Hon. 

M. Elphlnstonc, 
25 Oct. 1819. 

•V " 

Deccan. 


His country now^'ields I3,7<'»»yOO rupees of direct revenue, and aboutS, 00,000 
enjoyed by Jagheerdars, besides 3,00,000 of alienations. It v^ill probably not 
improve so much in the Rajah’s hands as the Company’s territory; but still some 
increase of cultivation is to be expected, and that, with the falling in of jagheers 
and pensions for life, will add to the amount of revenue at the Rajah’s 
disposal. Nothing need be said here of the system now in force in the Rajah’s 
country. It has been managed exactly as a province of our own, and will be 
reported on with the rest. Afore care lias perhaps been taken.to preserve the 
native practice, and the utmost attention will be given hereafter to [)!ace things 
on a footing which they may preserve after our interference is withdrawn. 

liqjoh of Col(t]Mirc. 

'I'he founder of this petty state was Sumbajee, son of Ram Rajah, and 
grandson of Sewajee. The territory he possessed was early retluced by Se- 
wajee, and seems to have been a jn'iticipal residence of his son. I do not 
know when it was*first assigned to Sumbajee, but in 17fsJ3 lhat prince was 
confedei'ated with the Nizam, and accompanied lus army to Poona, and in 
1731 a treaty was concluded between ISalioo Raja and Sumbajee, by which it 
was agreed that all north of the Kistua shoidd belong to Sahoo, all between 
the Kistua and ,Warna and the Toombuddra to Sumbajee, and that all con- 
(piests south ol’ the 'Pdombuddra should be equally di\'ided. 'I'he territory 
assigned to the Rajah was partly held by the Aloguls, and partly by l)e.s.syes 
who had set up fiar themselves. Some progress was made in subduing it under 
Ballajce’Bajee Rao, but it was not till the reign of Aladhoo Rao, about 
that it wai? ctlectiially reduced. Checkoreo and Alanowlee were then given 
to the Rajah : they frecpiently changed masters, sometimes by treaty and some¬ 
times by force, until when they ware conquered from the Rtijah by 

Appa Dcssye for the IVishwa. This led to a long struggle, in which the 
Rajah’s government was on the point of extinction when rescued by the 
interjiosition of the British (.lovernmeut, in ♦ The Rajah’s subsequent 

fidelity procured him the rt^storaliou of*, those districts which ..are valuable in 
themselves, and which hatl long been the object of his ardent wishes. 'Phe 
state of Colapore has remaitied in perfect tranquillity since it was delivered 
from Appa Dt?ssye, and as it is now in a state of as high prosperity wis it over 
attained, it may be considered as well di.sposed to the preseyt order of 
things. It has been a maxim, never, on any account, to interfere in its in¬ 
ternal afli’airs, and the phjm has hitherto been attended with excellent effects ; 
but as the Rajah has been a minor, and the power in the hands of a party 
which adhered to our interests and made use of our name, the trial has not 
been so complete. I would, however, recommend per.severing in the system as 
long as it is possible' without some serious evil. 

'fhe same system ought to be observed in Sawiint AVarree, and our agent 
should be withdrawn as soon as the (iovernment is settled enough to secure 
us from future depredations on the jiart of its subjects. 


The 'Nizam, 

The Nizam has but few possessions remaining within the Mahratta fron¬ 
tiers, but there arc variou| possessions and numerous claims of the Peishwa’s 
government within his. It is needless to enter on any explanation of those 
claims in this place, especially as the settlement of them must remain entirely 
incomplete for the present. The most 1 can do is, to point out with more 
correctness and a little more precision than in my despatch, No. 78, the 
amount to be given up to (hat prince, and the manner in which an equivalent 
may be obtained with the least offence to his Highness. • 

The districts within the Nizam’s country and the choute actually possessed 
by the Peishwa and his Jagheerdars at the breaking out of* the war, yielded 

VoL. IV. 2 Q in 
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ill ioroier times an annual amount of 45,00,000 rupees, but the recent receipts 
by the Peishwaand his Jagheer^Iars amounted only to 9,50,000 rupees This, 
however, is independent of the enams and charitable assignments, and also of 
the expense of collection, which in the case of choute and other shares of 
the Nizam’s revenue must have been extremely. heavy to the Peishwa, 
though the Nizam can now collect them without any addition to his establish¬ 
ment. Allowing for these expenses, 1 reckoned the gain to the Nizam, in my 
letter. No. 70 , at twelve lacs; which being also the sum fixed by Mr. Itussell, 
on the information given by the Nizam’s ministers, may be taken as tolerably 
correct. The former revenue of the enams and charitable a.ssignmcnts, which 
are still to be continued, w'as Ji,!sJ4,Sf)I rupees, of which 4<7,9‘^0 was payable 
in money from the treasury, the remaining l,7C,9‘-^5 from land revenue, al¬ 
lotted separately for that purpose. 


The amount claimed by fhe I’eishwa for choute and otlier dues withheld, 
in addition to the above sum actually possessed, was thirty lacs, (besides a 
variety of undefineil claims of great extent), and the arrears amounted to an 
enormous sum. . 'J'his claim w’as to haVe been investigated at Hyderabad, and 
Captain J’ottinger had been appointed to assist in the iii([uiry, when the J’eish- 
wa’s hostile views interrupted that and all other negotiations. 1 do not con¬ 
ceive the Nizam could jiossibly have esca))cd from that investigation with 
less than a cession of' a country yielding ten lacs of rupees. The choute of 
Ueder alone, the Peishwa’s right to whicli seems yuite incontestible, is said to 
yield seventeen lacs at this moment, and the arrears on that account, since the 
late Nizam’s death, would be two crores and thirty-eight lacs. It might be 
ungenerous in us to insist on this investigation now ; but we are perfectly 
intitled to count among the Nizam’s gains by tlie war this heavy demand, 
from w'hich he" could not in any other circumstances have escaped. 

'faking the sums gained by the Nizam from the Peisliwa, as abov^e staled, 
and his gains from llolkar and the Rajali of'Berar, as stated by Mr. Russell,* 
the following will be a true statement of'the Nizam’s acquisitions. 


Revenue actually paid to the Peishwa in 1817.Rupees 00,000 

Revenue due to the Peishw'a on his claims for choute with¬ 
held, and arrears . 10,00,000 

Prom Nagpoor . A . 0,‘21,9S(> 

Do. Umullcc rights. ‘20,8/9 

Do. llolkar. ‘2,87,400 


'fotal 


‘27,80,‘2/1. 


of which ten lacs is by exemption f'rom a demanil, and 17,80‘2/(i an actual 
addition to his Highness’s income. 

In determining how much of' this profit tjri* Nizam is entitled to, while we 
admit the right to an equal partic^jiation w'c must not fail to comjiare the 
expenses which he and the British (jiovonnnent incur from the conquest. 
The acquisitions of'the British Government by the war in Ilindostan are, pro¬ 
bably, com])en.satod by the obligation to which it is subject in th.at quarter 
and in the Dceeaii. It has been obliged to make considerable additions to 
its regular army and has strong forces to maintain in a state of preparation 
for the seenrify of' its conquests and the Nizam’s, besides providing for the 
Rajah of vSattara, the Peishw'a and his family including Amrnt Rao, tlic whole 
of his Jagiicerdars, ministens, chief's, and a considerable jiortioa of his army. 
If'all these cxjicnsos be deducted from onr acquisition in this jiart of' India, 
the balance at present, and for some time, will be bijt little in our f'avour, and 
the profit we are ultimately to derive will depend on our own management, 
tin the other hand, flic .Nizam rcceivus his share free of every kind of expense; 
begins to enjoy the fruits of it from the moment when it is put into his hands ; 
and has as much the power of improving as we, since the sources of revenue 
ceded to him once yielded five times their present amount. The contract is 

• .rendered 

* In his private letter to Mr. Metcalfe of May loth; the amount gained from Holkar, however, 
appears to me to be overrated, unless something is gained beside.s Umber and Elloru. 
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rendered quite clear by the fact that (after the provision for the Rajali and all 
other permanent charges have been provid<!ri for) the civil and military ex- 
})enses which incur in addition to those of former times, wilLuearly swallow 
up our wh6le revenue by the coiniucst; and if any further addition is required 
to our army they will much exceed it, the ex[)enses of the auxiliaries and 
of the former subsidiary Ibrcc being provided I'or by former treaties, and not 
included in the above calculation. So'far is the Nizam from being intitled to 
plead the absence of all connexion on his part with the expenses we think fit 
to keep up, that if his Highness’s territory were in a flourishing condition and 
his government eflicient, a large portion of those expenses might with perfect 
safety be avoided. The accompanying statement. No. 1,* will remove all obscu¬ 
rity on this subject. 


Report of 
tlie Hon. 

M. £i|)iiin»tone, 
25 OcL 1819. 



Deccan. 


An accurate estimate of the clear profits of the war in all quarters may 
hereafler be made, and the Nizam’s share may then be fixed. The utmost 
liberality ought to be shewn in this operation, as the advantage of a few lacs 
of rupees 'td'hich we might gain by injustice, Avill not bear a moment’s com¬ 
parison with the loss we should sustain by oppressing our ally. But I think it 
may be presumed before hand, that the British Government will be found en¬ 
titled to some portion of the 27 , 8 (),i 27 f rupees above stated, and in that case the 
least invidious way of taking it would be, to renounce all claims on account of 
choute (except those guai|pntced to individuals, which it is not ill our 
power to give away), and to require an equivalent for the w'holc territory 
which we have marde over, or arc yet to make over to the Nizam, 
amounting in all to seven lacs; or if this should be thought too hard, we 
might require that his Highness should give up a moiety of that sum, and take 
a thousand of our horse, his own subjects, into his pay. A still.more moderate 
course would be, to require his Highness to take the thousand horse, and give 
a compensation for those territories only which are yet in our hands, (Umber, 
Ellora, &c.,) which were ceded to us by Holkar, in a treaty, one of the con¬ 
ditions of which was, our maintaining a force with him, and protecting him 
from all* enemies. By this, all appearance of our taking away any thing 
gratuitously would be jirevcnted. This equivalent would not exceed l,50,t)00 
rupees, but it wouhl probably be enough to give up a clear frontier, by pro¬ 
curing for us the Nizam’s whole territory on this side of the Seena. If more 
extensive cessions are required, the Avholc of the plain on the west of the 
Ghauts, which has bee.i laid down in Arrowsmith’s Map as the jiresent frontier, 
might be ceded, and if‘ more were required it might be given in money, or 
in territory south of the Kistiia. 


'i’he sums guaranteed on the choute, which are only to Appa Dessye and 
the I’utwuriluus, do not exceed a lac of rupees. .Sujiposing them and the 
equivalent abo\ ementioned to amount to ‘2,fi0,87'1' rufiee.s, it w'ould still leave 
tlie Nizam an acquisition of twenty-five lacs ; or if Ids deliverance from the 
Peisinva’s demand is to go for notldng, ot‘ fificen lacs of rujiecs chargeable 
with tlie temporary maintenance of a body of horse, a circumstance that would 
neither hurt his pride nor much afiect liis interest. The cnams, charitable 
allowance, &c. having for the most part been guaranteed by the proclamation 
of Sattara, must still be'continued by th{^ Nizam, and some effectual means 
ought to be taken to secure them, stich as granting British sunnuds to the 
holders, after a careful examination of their claim : the amount of the former 
revenue being only !2,Ot),(i{)7 rupees, the real amount at jireserit does not 
probably exceed 50,000 rupees. Appa Dcssye’s choute may be paid in money, 
and as that chief is to receive an equivalent from us in land, this sum ought to 
go into' the public treasury. 

I do not think that in aij}' exchanges we ought to part with Colapore, the 
importance of which jilacc, in a military and political point of view, is shewn 
in another part of this despatch.! . 


Intermixed 


Not printed in tiiese Selections. 

f Since the above w.-is written I have addressed a letter to Mr. Russell, enclosing authentic 
statements, by which the various acquisitions are made still more considerable. A copy of that 
Jettor was forwarded to Government; it was dated . 
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I? territories belonging to cfiffercnt Mahratta chiefs inte^ixfed with our’s, 

M Elpliinawiic, generally-tliosc which belong to the princes who now hold them, before 

25 Oct. 1.819. ’ they J)ad acquired any possessions beyond their own country. * 


Deccan. 


The inconvenience ari.sing from them, e.specially from those belonging to 
Scindia, has been pointed out in a letter from the focal officers; the principal 
seem to be, that they affiird a harbour for robbers and a receptacle for stolen 
goods, and that the persons in charge seem really to have looked on this is one 
of the fair advantages of their situation. They create infinite trouble from 
petty disputes ami petty privileges, such as those of levying customs and 
feeding cattle on our lands, besides the more important one of coining money. 
A very serious inconvenience is likewise felt, from the resistance which is 
frequently offered by our subjects to the authority of those states. This 
has already happened once iii the case of Scindia, and twice in that of 
Jlolkar. In all those cases it is possible that the persons resisting were in the 
right; but as it is impossible for us to permit those })owcrs to can^^ on a seige, 
ancT perhaps a protracted struggle within our territory, we are obliged to add 
the weight of our influence to compel submission. It is true, we might by a 
stretch of power insist on inquiring into the cause of each disjnite ; but if 
this were once done, we shouhl have established a regular appeal against all 
the acts of tyranny, and sometimes against th<^^ust j)roceeding.s of Scindia’s 
government; and every man wJjo was discontented would resist, as the regular 
form tor bringing his complaint within our cognizance. 


It is easier to point out these inconveniences tlian to propose an effectual 
remedy. With llolkar we have still to make our terms, and those I have 
proposed in another place would be quite sufficient. ^ Many of Scindia’s vil¬ 
lages were confirmed to him by the ti'eaty of fSurjee Anjengong, and as he 
attaches the highest importance to them, he will })robably never consent to our 
interfering witli them in a sufficient degree. He would, perhaps, allow robbers 
to be j)ursued into them, if we are not already authori.sed by treaty, and by the 
nature of things, to insist on it; but he w'ould scarcely agree to submit to 
our investigation into all transfers of his villages, and other important opera¬ 
tions of that nature which were likely to meet with opposition ; yet some such 
precaution is certainly necessary. ^ 

Many of Scindia’s villages, however, were ceded by the treaty of Surjee 
Anjengong, biit secretly left in his j)ossession by the Peishwa, who seems to 
have kept up a separate negociation during the whole of that war. 'I'hose we 
are at liberty to resume; but as that proceeding would be harsh, we may insist 
oti the same terms regjirding them that are demanded from llolkar, with the 
addition of retaining the power of resumption at pleasure, or wt; might insist 
oil taking tliem at once and give a pecuniiiry compensation. 

A plan has been suggested by Captain ^'iggs, in his despatch, for an ex¬ 
change of territory with Scindia, and if the compensation there offered be not 
a sufficient inducement to him, the fiossessions of the Peishwa in Nemaur might 
afford the means of some more satisfactory arrangement. 

./a^heerdars. 

The Jagheerdars may be differently classed, according to their relations to 
the old government, their standing, the duties they had to perform, and their 
claims on the British Government. 


In the first classification, it is only necessary to notice those who possessed 
some degree of independence, the relations of the others to the Government 
depending on the nature of'their duties. The Prittee Ncdhee, the Senajmtty', 
and the eight Purdhans, especially the Pant Sucheem, together with Angria, 
are the whole who fall under this description. 

The Prittee Nedhee. 

The Prittee Nedhee w-as originally the prime minister under the Rajah of 
Sattara. When the Peishwa acquired that situation he fell into insignificance, 
but was allow'ed to retain his jagheers. As late as Bajee' Rao’s time he had • 

a jagheer 
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a jagheer valued at eighteen lacs a year, but the present Prittee Nedhee being Report of 

of a wild and unsettled disposition, twice rebelled against the Peishwa, and El^nirtone 

was wounded, taken prisoner, and deprived of the whole of the jagheer, but asort. 1819.’ 
a tract nominally yielding two Itcs which has still been left to him. « -- 

The SenapUtty. Deccan, 

The Senaputty was general: he was. a Mahratta, though the ministers were 
all Brahmins. Afler his unsuccessful opposition to the Peishwa, the head of 
the ifanfily fled to the Mogul country, and the house sunk into complete 
obscurity. It still possesses a small jagheer; and the Senapujlty lately thought 
himself fortunate in forming a matrimonial connection with Scindia, whose low 
family would, in other circumstances, have rendered such an alliance very 
degrading. He now resides at Gwalior. 

The Kighl Purdhunx. 

The Eight Piirdhups were ministers under the Prittee Nedhee, as was usual 
in Hindoo .Governments. These officers were hereditary, and they were all 
supposed to be quite equal, but they have .all fallen into neglect except the 
Peishwa and the Punt Suchem. 'J'iie latter has a territory yielding two lacs 
of rupees, immediately to the soiitli and west of Poona, and extending to the 
Concan. It contains the strong lorts of Blioorup, Toong, I’ekona, Kajghur, 

Toona, and Rohera, and ^uow to form part of the li<aiah of SatCara’s 
territory. 'Phe .Suchem wa"ievcr considered as more than a dependent, 
or rather than a subject of the I’eishwa’s, and as he submitted very early, 
he ought to be secured against any loss of authority by his transfer to the 
Rajah. 

The Punt Amunt is the only one of tlic remaining six Purdhuns who need 
be mentioned ; he has still a small jagheer, and as ho’Was the first person of any 
note that came in, I have proposed that he shall have a pension of' ,0,()()() rupees 
a month in addition. 

Jljigria. 

Angria is a Mahratta chief; he was among the earliest suj)portcrs of Sewajee. 

His family at one time possessed almost the whole of the Concan, and his 
ancestor was tiie principal means of establishing the goveimraent of Rajah 
Sahoo and the authorfty of the first Peisiiwa. He has, however, been r&duced 
by gradual encroachments to a very small compass, his whole revenue not 
exceeding three lacs. He received investiture from the Peishwa on the Rajah’s 
behalf but was otherwise independent. 


Other Jaghcerdars. 

The other Jaghcerdars are divided into military chiefs, and Mutsuddies or 
ministers. The military chiefs are either Sirdai's who furnished a co4itingent 
of troops which they themselves confmanded; JSelladars, who furnished troops in 
the same way, but without the same rank ; and Paga chiefs, who had commands 
in the household or stable horse. There is also a class of immediate servants 
or dependents of the Rajahs called Hpojrant, and another of Killadars 
(commandants efforts belonging to the Moguls, who gave up their charge for 
a provision of this nature^. 


Of these different classes, a /evv are the heirs of old .Jaghcerdars of the 
Mahommedan monarchies (for the custom of paying services by grants of 
lands is known to have been usual with sill the Indian governments, Mussul¬ 
man as well as Hindoo). These old families which have survived so many 
revolutions have been left undiminished by us. The principal are Jaun Rao, 
Naik Nanbalkur of Fiitton, the family of Duffty in Jut, the two families of 
Ghoorpeny at Moodholi and Bailgee, the chieJ' of Ramdroog and Neergoond 
(though these last were rather branches of one of the little independent 
governments i.inder Dessyes, that sprung up on the downfall of the Beejapore 
monarchy). 

These are all Mahratta except the two last, who are Brahmin usurpers of a 
Mahratta principality. 

The next class who hold lands from the Rajah of Sattara are all Mahrattas 
except a few ministers. 
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The third class are the Jagheerdars of the Peishwa. These are generally 
Brahmins or Mahrattas of low family raised the Peishwa. These deserve 
equal consideration with the last-mentioned, for though inferior in antiquity, 
they have' had recent possession of power, anti therefore suffer particularly by 
the revolution. 

The chiefs who have claims on us are the Kettoorka, the Putwardhuns, and 
some small Jagheerdars scarcely deserving of mention. Appa Dessye may 
be said to have claims, as he was a creature of our own, and though subse¬ 
quently thrown into opposition to us by the intrigues of the Peishwa ^ring 
the settlement with Colapore, he joined late, and with apparent reluctance, in 
the war. 

These Jagheerdars have been allowed to keep their lands, with an exception 
in the case of Appa Dessye. Our relations to them and to the ancient 
royal Jagheerdars have been clearly defined, as will appear by my reports. 
The principles adopted were to secure their services on a very moderate 
scale; to retain the sovereignty of the British Government pntirc, but to 
interfere with the chiels on extraordinary occasions only. 

With regard to the condition of the Jagheerdars, that of the Putwardhuns 
is already sufficiently defined, and that of tlic other Jagheerdars south of the 
Kistna is marked out with equal precision. Those under the Rajah of Sattara 
may be left as they stand, because such is th^^ystem that will certainly be 
adopted by his Highness when , left to his own discretion, and probably any 
limitation of their authority would, under a native, be more hurtful, in weak¬ 
ening their power to do good, than useful in preventing their doing harm. 

The greater .Jagheerdars, to whom their personal lands arc now to be 
restored, ought, I think, during life to be left in charge of tiie police, in those 
villages at least which arC'ncar their residence; but they ought to be apprized 
that they are not to inflict punishment on serious offences, but to send the 
offender to the Collector. All communications with them should be made 
by the Collector himself, even when complaints arc brought against them, and 
no judgment should be pronounced on their offences but by the Commissioner. 
'I he lower order ought ))erhaps to be put in charge of the police of their 
villages for the sake of efficiency, though it is not otherwise necessary. In 
all these cases, except the southern Jagheerdars, the regular police ought to 
be allowed a concurrent jurisdiction in the lands of all Jagheerdars. The 
offences ol‘ the lower order of Jagheerdars may be tried by the Collector, 
but not without j)revious reference to the Commissioner. The same rule 
ought, I conceive, to apply to all serious com})laints against peojije of rank; 
more trifling complaints and civil suits ought to he carried on by I’unchayets, 
or by the proper European officers: but in all these cases the forms of civility 
usual among men of rank ought to be substituted for the summons and orders 
of court usual in settled countries. Every thing in this coifntry is provisional, 
and may be altered when found inconvenient: but 1 would, if possible, maintain 
most of these, jiroposed indulgences during ^le life of the present generation ; 
afterw'arils, all that produce real inequality may be removed, but inequality of 
forms must be maintained as long as we wish to preserve inec(uality of ranks, 
unless the natives should becom^aufficiently enlightened to view these matters 
as wo do in England. At present a violent phange would be felt as oppres¬ 
sive by tlie upper classes, and disapproved as unusual even by the lower. 

The country directly under our own Government is to be considered in 
reference to military arrangements, revenue, police, criminal justice, and civil 
justice : general and political questions will occur regarding it. 

Militar}! Arrangements.—Regular Troops. 

It is on the strength of our military establishments that the tranquillity of 
the country, and the security of our„possession of it must principally depend ; 
and if the proposed force should seem larger than is absolutely required, it 
must be remembered that after so great a revolution as has taken place in 
India, it is dangerous too soon to calculate on undisturbed possession, and to 
cease to be prepared lor unforeseen contingencies. 

The force and distribution which I would recommend is shewn in the fol¬ 
lowing table: 
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The details of this distribution are shown and contrasted with the present 
in the Appendix No. 2.* By this arrangement the Fourth Madras Light 
Cavalry.and one battalion of infantry are returned to their own establishments, 
and a diminution of 1,500 is supposed in the numbers of the Auxiliary horse. 
There is an apparent want of cavalry to the northward, but the presence of 
that, with the force at Jaulna, sufficiently provides for that part of the country. 
Considering, however, that there is now no European cavalry in the whole 
of the Deccin, it would, I think, be expedient to send a wing of the Seven¬ 
teenth Light Dragoons into the Conquered Territory. Poona would per¬ 
haps be the most convenient station fbr it, as it could I'rom thence proceed 
to any poipt where it was required. If it were thought better to have it more 
advanced, the neighbourhood of Colaporc would be the best station. If the 
Seventeenth Light Dragoons be transferred to Madras, the corps, or a detach¬ 
ment, being stationed with the force at Jaulna, would make it equally applicable 
for the purposes In question. 

My reason for conceiving the neighbourhood of Colapore to be so suitable 
a place for a cantonment is, that it is in the centre of a great blank between 
the stations of Hyderabad, Bcllary, Badamy, Sattara, Poona, and Jaulna, and 
that it is situated in the part of the country most likely to be disturbed, as 
well from its being .the frontier between ouikncw ])ossessions and the Nizam’s, 
as from the neighbourhood of the most turbulent part of those territories— 
that between Beejapore and the Ncera on the Mahratta side, and that called 
Ballagliaut on the Nizam’s. The point for a cantonment ought, if possible, 
to be at the junction of the rivers Bccina and Seenii, witli flying bridges over 
both rivers. With this distribution of troops in the Conquered Territory, the 
main body of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force at Jaulna, a strong detach¬ 
ment at that capital, and the present force at Bellary on the one hand, and 
Maw, Hooshingabad, and Nagpore on the other, the tranquillity of the 
Deccan appears to be effectually provided for; the only spot where insur¬ 
gents could find refuge, that lately occupied by the Naiks about Nandeer, 
"'■'ir-) bein^, I understand, designed for the station of a considerable part of the 
Nizam’s force. In case of necessity an European regiment might be spared 
from Candeisb, or from the southern country, and two native battalions from 
the Poorfa division ; but unless for some good reason, it would not be advisable 
to remove any part of the present overwhelming force. A less objectionable 

saving 
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Ileport of saving might perhaps hereafter be made, by placing the whole troops on gar- 
tlje lion. rison allowances and establisiiments, except a number equal to the old subsi- 

^5 uct'"ldiary I'orce (horse artillery, one regiment cavalry, seven battalions Native 
‘ ' . Infantry, ’and a proportion of fort artillery), which iqight remain on field 

Deccan. allowances and field equipment. But before this is done, care ought to be 
taken to ascertain that the prices of* this country, so much higher than those 
of our former possessions, will bear such a reduction, and at all events it ought 
not to be done, soon as tending to persuade the Sepoys that they are the^only 
people who lose by their own success. The present expense is shewn by the 
Statement No. if.*' ** 

Forts. 

Besides thirty-five forts ceded by the treaty of Poona, the Peishwa had 
a hundred and fifty-four at the breaking out of the war. Of these a hundred 
and ten are w'ithin tlie country under my charge, as are three ceded by Holkar. 
In addition to these there are six forts lield by the Punt Suchem, and eight or 
nine by Jagheerdars. In is evident that these fbrts, if kept up, must be 
extremely expensive, both in garrisons, provisions, and repairs ; and if merely 
abandoned by us would be liable to be occupied by insurgents or hill banditti, 
and being almost all exceedingly strong, might require a regular army to 
reduce them. It seemed therefore necessary to destroy all that were not of 
use, ami four officers have been appointed for that purpose. All forts that are 
of military or political importance, or that without being formidable to our 
troops w'ould afford a refuge to the people of the country in case of invasion, 
are to be preserved, and all the rest destroyed. By this rule almost all the 
hill forts in the chain of Ghauts, and many in other ranges, are to be destroyed, 
apd twenty-seven have already been demolished, although from the natural 
strength of some, and the solid masonry of others, the task is found to be 
particularly tedious and difficult. Even when the destruction is completed, 
one of the Superintendents of hill forts must be kept up for a long time to 
make tours among the forts, and prevent any of those now abandoned from 
being occupied or rebuilt. The accompanying list No. -l-jf shews-the forts 
captured, those destroyed, those now held by Jagheerdars, and those garrisoned 
by regulars and sebundies. Some of the forts in the ghauts, though useless in 
other respects, must be kept up to secure our command of the frontier between 
us and “the Rjijah of Satlara ; on the other hand, several of the forts which it 
would be otherwise desirable to retain, W'ill require a greater expense than they 
are worth to keep them in repair. Darwar and Belgaum are of this descrip¬ 
tion ; the former in particular is rapidly going to ruin, and if it be necessary 
to have a permanent depot to the southward (a question which must depend 
on the state of Bellary in this respect' it will be necessary to transfer it to 
Koosegul. 

AiLviViary Horse. ^ 

The auxiliary horse were originally seven thousand three hundred strong, 
and the expense w'as upw’ards of forty laCs of ruijces; it has since been 
reduced to twenty-eight lacs, and I have submitted a plan for fifrther reducing 
the strength to two thousand five hundred, and the expense to little more than 
twelve lacs. The principles on which that reduction was ])lanned were 
calculated to discharge as few soldiers by profession as the necessary saving 
would admit. I do not think any attempt should be made to bring the horse 
lower, unless by the transfer to the Nizam, which I have suggested, or some 
similar arrangement, by which the expense may be lessened without throwing 
the men out of employ. ’ It may at some future period be possible to turn part 
of them into district horse on thirty rupees a month each, and entirely under 
the civil officers ; but such a qhange is not expedient at present. 

FjXtra Horse. 

Besides the regular auxiliary horse,, there are some small parties who have 
been entei’tained for special reasons on a different footing. Wessajee Punt 
Gokla was promised service on specified terms, on condition of his quitting the 
Peishwa during the war. * 
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Horse. Expense per mensem, 


His party is....T..... 

And the expense is . 

liam Chunder Chowdry received a similar promise 

immediately after the fall of Singhur. 

Synd Tyne, &c. 

Shabbaug Khan. 


200 

Rupees. 

... 8,483 

80 . 

...* 2,300 

100 
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The total annual expense is 1,83,276 rupees. The two last were promised 
employment by Sir John Malcolm, for their services vihen Bajcc Kao was 
attacked by his mutinous troops. It is as well to keep up these parties for the 
present; but when some horse can be discharged without bad consequences, 
Wessajee Punt would, I think, be easily satisfied with a pension or jagheer for 
himself and his brothei^ as w ould Ham Chunder Chowdry. Synd Tyne and 
Shabbaug Khan, as their parties arc composed of their countrymen (Arabs 
and Afghans), would probably not willingly agree to their dismission, but we 
arc under no engagements to keep any of them longer than suits our con¬ 
venience. 

Auailiary In faulty. 

It will probably appear to his Excellency the Most Nobfc the Governor- 
General expedient to keep up the auxiliary Infantry, since it i$ certain that 
as efficient service could not be obtained so cheaply by any other arrangement, 
the men of the supernumerary battalion arc entitled, by iny promise to them^bn 
their joining our troops at a critical period, to I'ctain all the advantages they 
possessed in the Peishwa’s service, and it would be invidious to treat the others 
with less consideration. The reductions I have lately made in the number and 
allowances of the officers leave little superfluous in that establishment, and if 
any of the remaining appointments should hereafter be thought unnecessary, 1 
would recommend that Government should allow them to die off, rather than 
abolish them. Major Eord, in particular, appears to me to have strong claims to 
retain his present situation. 

SchundicH. 

'Phe number of sebundies at the close of the war was about seventeen thou¬ 
sand, it is now' reduced to thirteen thousand, and the pay is twelve lacs of rupees 
a-year. , 

The distribution is shewn in the annexed table No.5.* These are the remains 
of the Peishvva’s infantry, and likewise of that portion of his cavalry that was 
mounted on horses belonging to others. 

4 

I applied to the gentlemen in charge of districts in January last, on the 

subject of the exjiediency of reductions in this branch of expenditure } they all 

agreed that no^sudden reduction in the numbers was at all expedient. Captain 

Briggs ofiered a very judicious suggestion, regarding a diminution in the rates 

of pay, and proposed one in the numbers also within his district, provided part 

were rendered more efficient by discipline. As the plan, however, did not 

appear to me calculated to suit the class of persons exclusively military, for 

whom it is our chief object to provide, 1 did not sanction its adoption. 

$ 

At a subsequent period,’*! contemplated providing for the sebundies by 
grants of land, on the condition of occasional service ; and as a militia of this 
sort was most wanted in Candeish, I requested Captain Briggs to attempt the 
plan. The experiment probably failed, ow'ing to the high rates of pay, and I 
have now adopted an arrangement for discharging all cultivjitors, reducing the 
pay of the other sebundies, and instituting a militia of the kind above 
described, which is more likely to be sucfcessful. If it should be so, it will be 
attended with the advantages of establishing at a small expense a powerful 
auxiliary to the police, of incrcasing^cultivation and population, and ultimately 
of establishing a body of small proprietors, whose industry and capital ipll be 
partly employed on lands that contribute to the revenue. The immediate advan¬ 
tage of the whole plan will be a reduction, which combined with the transfer 
Von. IV. 2 S . of. 

* Not printed in these Selections. 
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of three thousand sebundies to the Rajah, will probably amount to four lacs of 
rupees. 

* Revenue. 

The principle I adopted for the civil administration being to preserve unim¬ 
paired the practice which 1 found established, this part of my rejport ought to 
consist entirely^of an account of the Mahratta system; and although more 
changc.s have been introduced than were intended, that will, in fact, occupy a 
very considerable portion of the statement which is to follow. , 


My information is derived, in a great measure, from the jummabundy reports 
of the local officers on Revenue subjeots, and on Judicial' ones from the 
atiswcrs of the same gentlemen to a series of queries which I circulated 
about the end of. l^ist year. These answers arc forwarded, and I beg to 
recommend them to attention. That of Mr. Chaplin is of particular value. 
Captain Grant’s contains much information, both on the points immediately 
in question and on the general character of the people ; and those of Mr. 
Thackeray, Suh-Collector of Ranee Bednorc, have likewise considerable merit. 
Besides this view of the former practice, I shall point out the changes that 
have occurred; and as local opinions arc always of use, J shall add such sug¬ 
gestions as occur to me on the course to be pursued hereafter, though the 
want ol‘ general knowledge as well as of experience in the departments to which 
they refer, may often make them crude or erroneous. 


Village'Guveminent. » 

In whatcH’er point of view we examine the native government in the 
Deccan, the fii;st and most iinijortant feature is the division into villages or 
townships. These communities contain in miniature all the materials of a 
state within themselves, and are almost sufficient to protect their members if 
all other governments were withdrawn.- Though probably not compatible 
with a very good form of government, they are an excellent remedy for 
the imperfections of a bad one; they prevent the bad effects of its negli¬ 
gence and wcakn'ess, and even present some barrier against its tyranny and 
rapacity. 

Each village has a portion of ground attached to it, which is committed to 
the management of‘ the inhabitants. The boundaries arc carefully marked 
and jealously guarded. They arc divided into fields, the limits of which are 
as exactly known ; each field has a name, and is kept distinct even when the 
cultivation of it has long been abandoned. The villagers are almost entirely 
cultivators of the grounds, with the addition of the le<v traders and artizans 
that arc reciuia’cd to supply their wants. The head of each village is theTotail, 
who has* under him an assistant called a Chougula, and a clerk called a Kool- 
fcurnec. Therq, are besides twelve village officers, well known by the name 
of Barra Ballootee. These are the astrologer, the priest, the carpenter, barber, 
&c.; but the only ones who are concerned iaf the administratioii of the govern¬ 
ment are the Sowar or Potedar, who is silversmith and assayer of money ; and 
the Mhow, who, in addition to various other important dqlies, acts as watch¬ 
man to the village. Each of these classes consist of one or more individuals, 
accoriling as their original families have branched out. 'J1ie Mhows are 
seldom fewer than four or five; and there are besides, where these tribes are 
numerous, very frequently several Bheels or Ramooscs employed also as watch¬ 
men, but performing none of the other duties ofthc Mhow.* 

Pofail. 

The Potails are the most in^ortant functionaries in the villages, and perhaps 
the most important class in the country. They hold their office by a grant 
from the Government (generally from that of the Moguls); are entitled in 
virtue of it to lauds and fees, and have Various little privileges and distinctions, 
of which they arc as tenacious as of their land. Their office and emoluments 
are hereditary, and saleable with the consent of the Government, but are 
seldom sold except in cases of extreme necessity, though a partner is sometimes 
^ .admitted, 

* For a full account of the coiistitutioif of a village, sec Captaki Robertson's letter of 9th 
March 1818. 
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admitted, with a careful reservation of the superiority of the old possessor.* 
The Potail is head Olathe police and of the administration of justice in his 
village, but he need only be mentioned here as an officer of Revenue. In 
that capacity he performs on a small scale what a Mamlutdar or a Collector 
does on a large: he allots the lands to such cultivators as have no landed 
property of their own, and fixes the rent which each has to pay; he collects 
the revenue for Government from all the Ryots, conducts dll its arrange- 
ments with them, and exerts himself to promote the cultivation and prosperity 
of the Village. Though originally the agent of the Government, he is now 
regarded as equally the representative of the Ryots, and is not less useful 
in executing the orders of the Govc^^>ment than i^ asserting the rights, or at 
least in making known the wrongs of the people. 

Koof/curtiee. 

The Koolkurneet keeps the numerous records and accounts of the village. 
The most important arc, 1st. The general measurement and description of all 
the village lands j^Sid. The list of fields, with the name, size, and quality of 
each, the terras by wdiich it is held, the name of the tenant, the rent for which 
he has agreed, and the highest rent ever produced by the field j 3d. The list 
of all the inhabitants, whether cultivators or otherwise, with a statement of 
the dues from each to Government, and receipt and balance in the account 
of each ; 4th, The general statement of the instalments of revenue which have 
been realized ; and .Oth. The detailed account where each branch of revenue 
is shewn umler a separate head, with the receipts and balances on each. 
Besides the public records, he generally keeps the accounts of aU the culti¬ 
vators with each other, and with their creditors: acts as a notary public in 
drawing up all their agreements, and even conducts any private correspon¬ 
dence they may have to carry on. He has lands, but oftener fees, allotted to 
him by Government, from which he holds his appointment. 

Chougulla. 

The Chougulla acts under the orders of the Potail, and assists him in his 
duties ; he also has the care of the Koolkurnee’s records. 

Watchmen. 

The most important revenue duty of the Mhow is to watch over the boun¬ 
daries, both of the village lands and of each individual’s field, to sec that they 
arc not encroached on, and to give evidence in cases where they are disputed. 
He watches over crops, whether cut or growing, as long as they are in the 
fields. He is also tha public messenger and guide; and will be mentioned 
again qs a most important actor in the police. 

Potedar. 

The Potedar, besides being the village silversmith, assays 4dl money paid, 
either to Government or to individuals. 

With the few exceptions already mentioned, all the villagers are cultivators, 
and these, as there Me few labourers, arc distinguished by their tenures into two 
classes, that of Meerassces or landed proprietors, and that of Ooprees or 
farmers. 

Meerassces or Landed Proprietors. 

As I was particularly directed to attend to the tenures of land, I have 
called on the Collectors to furnish the requisite information : only two answers 
have been received; but the enclosed Extract, No. 7,t from letters written on 
other subjects, sufficiently elucidate this questions.^ They are perhaps the 
more to be depended on, because all of them« except Captain Grant’s and 
Captain Briggs’ second letters wfere written before any question had been put 

that 

* The functions and privileges of a Potail areVell shewn in the enclosed translation of a deed of 
sale, transferring a share of the office, which was forwarded by Captain Robertson in his letter of 
9th March 1818. (Not printed in these Selec^ons.) 

f Vide Captain Grant’s Report, August 17th. 

t Not printed in these Selections. 

§ Letter from Captain Ro'bertson, dated 9th March 1818; from Captain Briags, dated 23d 
December 1818; from Captain Pottinger, dated I5th January 1819; from Captain Briggs, dated 
22d June 1819 ; and from Captain Grant, dated 17th August 1819. 
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that could influence the writers^ and that they arc not produced by any 
speculations, but forced on the Collectors by the course of their ordinary 
business.. The deeds of sale enclosed in Captain Robertson’s letter of 
March 9th, throw a clear light on the manner in which the xneerassee tenure 
was regarded by the people and by the Government.* The result of those 
reports and of my own inquiries is, that a large portion of the''Ryots are the 
proprietors of their estates, subject to the payment of a fixed land-tax to 
Government; that, their property is hereditary and saleable, and they are 
never dispossessed while they pay their tax, and even then they haVe for a 
long period (at least thirty years) the right of reclaiming their estate on paying 
the dues of Government.. Their land-tax is fixed; but the late Ma^ratta 
Government loaded it with other impositions, which reduced that advantage 
to a mere name. So far however was this from destroying the value of their 
estates, that although the Government took advantage of their attachment to 
make them pay conai4erabiy more tl^an an Oopfec, and though all the Mec- 
ras.sadars were in ordinary cases obliged to make up for failures in the payment 
of each of their body, yet- their lands were saleable, and generally at ten 
years’ purchase. This fact might lead us to suppose that, even with all the 
exactions of the late Mahratta Government, the share of the Ryot must have 
amounted to more than half the produce of the land j but experience shows 
that men will keep their estates, even after becoming a losing concern, until 
they arc obliged to part with them froui'absolutq want, or until oppression 
has lasted so long that the advantages of proprietorship in better times have 
been forgotten. The Meerassadars are perhaps more numerous than the 
Ooprees all over the Mahratta country. In the Carnatic I am informed by 
Mr. Chaplin that they do not exist at all. Besides Meerassadar they are called 
I'hulkiirree about Poona. 

An opinion prevails throughout the Mahratta country, that under the old 
Hindoo government all the land was held by Meerassecs, and that the Ooprees 
were introduced as the old proprietors sunk n.ndcr the ij'ranny ol‘ the Maho- 
medans. 'Phis opinion is siipj)ortcil by the fact, that the greater part of the 
fields now cultivated by Ooprees arc recorded in the village books as belonging 
to absent proprietors, and allbrds, wlien combined with circumstances observed 
in other parts ol’ the I’eninsula, and with the light land-tax authorized by 
Menu, a strong presumption tliatthe revenue system under the Hindoos (if they 
had an uniform system) was founded on private property in the soil. 

All the land which docs not belong to tiic Mcerassces belongs to Government, 
or those to whom Government has assigned it. Tlie pri^perty of the Zemindars 
in the soil has not been introduced, or even heard oV, in the Mahratta country. 

Ooprees or Farmers, 

The cultivated land belonging to Government, except some parts which it 
keeps in its own hands to be managed by the Mamlutdars, was always let out 
to Ooprees, who had a lease, with the expiration of which their claim and 
duties expired. 

These are all the tenures on which land was held, ^ far as regards the 
property of the soil: the assignments by Government of its own revenue, or 
share ot' the produce, will be mentioned hereafter. It need only be observed, 
that in making this grant it could not transfer the share of a Meerassadar. 
Even Bajee llao, when he had occasion for meerassec land, paid the price of it. 

Such arc the component parts of a village ; its transactions with Govern¬ 
ment will be explained hereafter, but there are some of its internal afiairs still 
to be mentioneiL 

J’iUn^c E,vpensc.<i, Debts, and Grants qj'Land. 

The maintenance of the village t/impic, its fixed and authorised pensions 
and annual chaiities, its ceremonies and religious festivals, its^lms to beggars 
and entertainments to guests, especially to Brahmins and Fakeers, its occasional 
amusement (tumblers, dancers, &c.), its quzzers to superiors, its oflerings to 
the Potail and other village officers on occasions of cond<4encc or congratula¬ 
tion, 

* I who enclose report on the same subject, drawn up by Captain McLeod from the most intelli¬ 
gent mformants he could procure in the Dufter or in Poona. (Not printed in these Selections.) 
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tion, the expenses of the Potail on the public affairs, and tlie fees of Peons 
stationed in the village, entail a number of expenses on the community, 
which, unless allowed for from the Government revenue (which is very rare), 
are defrayed by a tax on the village. This tax falls on the cultivators, espe¬ 
cially on the Meerassadars, and is a great source of profit to the Potails and 
Koolkurnees. In general these expenses were in the proportion of one-tenth, 
or from that to one-fifth to the public revenue. The three first charges were 
called salabad, and were provided for by permanent assessments; and the rest 
Sander \yarred or contingent, which were paid by extra assessments called 
Sander warred puttee: these last were always liable to a scrutiny by the 
Mamlutdars, who probably perceived that all expensive charges against the 
Ryots would in time fall on the Government. In addition to these were 
occasional expenses, such as repairs of .the village walls, the necessity of 
entertaining sebundies for defence, or of paying an enemy or an insurgent for 
forbearance, which it was beyond the means of a village to defray at once. In 
this case, the village contracted a public.debt, which was gradually paid by 
an annual assessment included in the sander warred puttee, and sometimes 
provided for by mortgages or grants of land on the part of villages. These 
grants were called gaum nishut enams : if they were so small as to be admitted 
or be likely to be admitted by the Government, no rent was^charged on them ; 
but if they were too large to be agreed to or to escape observation, the revenue 
was paid by all the other Ryots, the creditor still enjoying them rent-free. 
Small grants were also made for temples or to Brahmins, which were always 
acquiesced in by the Government; but the villagers have never pretended to 
any property in the soil, beyond the estates of the Meerassadars. 

J- 

Daismookt Daispandees, and other Zemindar or District Officers. 

The next divi.sion is a turruf composed of an indefinite number of villages, 
with perha])s an addition of uninhabited mountain and forest land (there being 
no other land not included in some village). 

A turruf is under no qiarticular officers; several of them make a pergun- 
nali, which is under a Daismook or Zemindar, who performs the same func¬ 
tions t(»wards the pergunnah as a Potail towards the village. He is assisted by 
a Daispamlee, who answers to the Koolkurnee and a Daischaugulia. The 
Daismook and Daischaugulia, like the Potail and Churgulla, are Mahvattas; 
the Daispandee and Koolkurnee are Brahmins. Above these officers there 
appear to have formerly been Sirdaisraooks and Sirdaispandees; but this 
order of things is not remembered, though there is still one family of the 
ancient Sirdaismooks extant, besides the Rajah of Sattara, who extorted the 
office of Sirdaismook from the Mogul as a pretext for some exaction from 
the country. The only Sirdaispandees I have heard of are in the Concan. 
There is also an officer called Sireanoongoe in C^andcish, whose bffice pro¬ 
bably corresponds with that of Sirdaispandec. There are other officers still in 
existence in some places, such as the Sirpotail, the Nargoond, &c., whose 
present functions arc too unimportant to promise any advantage from an 
investigation of their ancient condition. It is universally believed in 
the Mahratta county, that the Daismooks, Daispandees, &c. were all officers 
appointed by some former government, and it seems probable that they were 
the revenue officers of the Hindoo Government; that these officers being 
hereditary, like most others under the Hindoos, they were in possession of too 
much knowledge and influence to be dispossessed by the Mahomedans, who 
though they appointed district officers, availed themselves of the experience 
of the*Zemindars, and allowed them to settle with the Potails, explaining 
their proceedings to the more immediate officers of Government. They even 
often farmed out the whole pergunnah to the Daismooks, who by this 
means acquired so much authority in some parts of the country, as to be able 
on the decline of the Mahomedan kingdoms in the Deccan to maintain them- 
•selves for a time in independence. •Tire Mahratta, or rather tlie Brahmin 
Government, Was led by this conduct, and by their embezzlement of the public 
revenue, almost to set aside the employment of* the Zemindars, transacting 
all business directly with the Potails by means of its own officers. This change, 
though prpbably produced by the policy and advice of the Brahmins, is consi¬ 
dered to have been attended with beneficial effects, as delivering the people 
from the oppressions and exactions of Zemindars. 

VoL. IV. 2 T- Long 
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Long after the Zemindars ceased to be the principal agents, they were still 
made use of as a check on the Manilutdar, and no accounts were passed 
unless corroborated by corresponding accounts from them; but even this 
practice • has been disused since tlie farming system, except in the distant 
provinces of Guzerat and the Carnatic. 


These officers still hold the lands and fees that' were originally assigned 
them as wages, and are still considered as servants of the Government} 
but the only duty they perform is to produce their old records when required ; 
to settle disputes about land by a reference to those records, and to keep a 
register of all new grants and transfers of property, either l>y the Government 
or by individuals. This register must, however, be very incomplete, as no 
• man is obliged to record his deed unless lie chooses. The Daismooks’ profits 
are very great, generally I am told about five per cent., not only on the 
revenue but on the land } five acres in each hundred, for example, will belong 
to the Daismooks, and a twentieth pf the collections besides; he has also 
various claims in kind, as a pair of shoes every year from each shoemaker, 
a portion of ghee from those who make that preparation, &c. 


The Daismook of Futton has even twenty-five per cent., but having been 
for centuries Jagheerdar of his own pergiinnah, he has probably transferred 
a great deal from the government account to his own. The allowances of the 
Daispandee are about half those of the Daismook. The allowances of the 
Potail and Koolkurncc arc exactly of the same nature, but much smaller. All 
these fees are levied by the owners distinct from the Government revenue. 
Daismooks and Daispandees, as well as Potails and Koolkurnees, sell their 
own land and fees (or wuttun, as both are called), but neither pretends to any 
})ropcrty in the rest ol’ the lands. It seems to be thought that they cannot 
even sell their offices (though Potails and Koolkurnees can), and it is even 
doubtful if they can sell their fees, though they may pawn them. Their land 
they can certainly sell. 

Mahratla Sj/s/rm of' Uevenvex 

A number of pergunnahs formerly composed a circar, but this division is 
now completely disused, and that into pergunnahs and turrufs, though still kept 
up in rccorils, is not always the real llevenue division. To explain this com¬ 
pletely would lc;ad me into the complicated system of the Mahraltas, which 
is the less necessary, as the system is now as far as possible laid aside. An 
idea of the divisions to which it leads, and which vary in different places, may 
be derivctl fronj the following account of one of the simplest cases. 


The first pretension of Sewajee was to levy from the Ryots, as Sirdaismook, 
ten ruj)ees for every hundred levied by the Government. This was afterwards 
followed by a demand of a fourth of the Government collections, which at 
length was yielded by the Moguls. The fourth thus acquired is called by 
the Mahrattas the choute; it was immediately divided by the jn'ince with 
his minister and Sirdars. A Iburth of it was at first reserved for the Rajah, 
and collected by the Prittee Nedhee, the^’eishwa, and the Punt Suchem, 
under the name of baubtee. Six per cent, on the whole choute belbrc the 
deduction of the baubtee, was given, under the name of sahotra, to the Punt 
Suchem ; the remainder of the choute, under the name of mokassa, was jjar- 
titioned among the Sirdars, on condition of maintaining troops, of bearing 
certain expenses, and of paying a certain portion of money to the treasury. 
The Sirdaismook shared the same fate; and from these funds some cnams 
were also granted and some charities defrayed. n 

•9' 

Subsequently to the acquisition of the choute, the remaining three-quarters 
of the country (which is called jaghecr in contradistinction to the choute) fell 
also into the hands of the Mahrattas. The division then stood as follows : 

Supposing the Government share.Rupees 4-00 

Sirdaismookec.. i-O 

Government Revenue, viz. * * 

Choute, or fourth. 100? 

.Tagheer ... SOO ) 


Total, with Sirdaismookec 


Riqwes 44-0 

Subdivisions 
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Subdivisions of Choute: 

Baubtee ...Rupees 25 

Mokassa .... 7^ 

Total Choute... 100 


Subdivision of Mokassa: 

Sahotra, six per cent, on the whole Choute . 6 

Kin Mokassa ... 


Total Mol^issa... 7^ 

This gives but an imperfect idea of the numerous subdivisions which have 
been made in most parts of the, country. Some were assigned to Jagheerdars, 
and their separation from the. bulk of the Revenue was thus necessarily per¬ 
petuated ; but, even where they all fell into the hands, of the Government, it 
still kept them up in name, and sometimes even in practice. Thus one man 
would sometimes collect the sirdaismookee, another the jagheer dues, a third 
the mokassa, a fourth the baubtee, and a fifth the sahotra, on the same village. 
In this case the holder of the jagheer would settle the sum to be paid by 
tlie village, the Mokassadar would send and collect his share from the Ryots, 
but the other claimants would allow the holder of the jagheer to collect the 
rest, and pay to each his share, the amount of which each would ascertain 
from the village accounts. But when there was a defalcation, each endea¬ 
voured to collect his own and throw the loss on his neighbour: and a general 
struggle ensued, in which the Ryots were sure to sutler from the violence ot' 
the combatants. In addition to this distribution of the revenue various 
causes broke up the pergunnahs, and made the Mahratta revenue divisions 
exceedingly scattered and intermixed. 

Mahratta Officers of’liex^enuc. 

Their graduations of authority departed as far from the uniformity of the 
Mulioniedans as their divisions of the territory. In general, each revenue 
division was under an officer, who in a large district was called Mamiutdar, and 
in a small one Caniavisdar ; under these were Turrufdars or Karkoons, who had 
charge of a considerable number of villages ; and under them Shaikdars, who 
had four or hvc. The nomination of the Mamlutdars rested with Governmenl, 
that of the inferior agents with the Mamiutdar. There were however in every 
div ision permanent officers called Durruckdar, appointed by Government, and 
generall}' hereditary, whose signature was necessary to ail papers, and who 
were bound to give information of all malpractices of the Mamiutdar. These 
oflicers were the Dewan, who was the deputy to the Mamiutdar; the Eur- 
navee or keeper of registers j the Potenavee, or cash accountant. Sec. * 

III some provinces, especially in remote ones, such as Candeish, Guzerat, 
and tJie Carnatic, there was an officer between the Mamlutdars and the Go¬ 
vernment who w’as called Sirsoobeedar. His powers and duties varied. In the 
Carnatic he was answerable for the revenue, and appointed his own Main- 
lutdar j but in Candeish he had only a general superintendanco, every Mam¬ 
iutdar giving in hiS own accounts, and making his payments direct to Go¬ 
vernment. The allowances of these officer's were not very clearly fixed j be- 
Ibre the introduction of the fanning system, a considerable Mamiutdar had 
5,000 or 6,000 rupees a year, generally about one per cent, on the revenue, 
beside'^ an undefined allpwance for his expenses. He also made large unau¬ 
thorized profits, often with the connivance of Government. He was reckoned 
reasonable if his whole profits did not exceed five per cent, on the net revenue. 

Mahratta manner of collecting the Revenue. * 

Every Mamiutdar on his appointment, or at the commencement of the 
year, receivei^rom Government an estimate of the revenue of his districts, 
with a list of all the authorized charges, including sel^^ndies, pensions, reli¬ 
gious expenses, salaries, &c. It was his duty to send in the balance to Govern¬ 
ment, and a proportion of it, generally half, was paid immediately j the rest 
was paid* by instalments but always in advance. The Mamiutdar then pro¬ 
ceeded 

* Captain McLeod’s paper, and in Cap.tain Grant’s letter of August 17th. 
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ccetled to his district, and moved about to superintend his offices and to redress 
grievances; he kept a Vakeel at Poona, to receive all ordere and answer all 
• complaints. Complaints are said to have been readily heard; but as all was 
^ done bythc prince or his prime minister, that must have depended on their 
leisure and patience. At the end of the year the Mamlutdar presented his 
accounts of the collections, confirmed by accounts signed by the Zemin* 
dars, and the receipts and expenditure in his own offices, drawn up by the f ur- 
navees and signed by the other Durruckdars. These were carefully revised, 
and as, irom the mode of payment in advance, there was generally a balance in 
favour of the Mamlutdar, all unauthorized charges were struck out of it, and 
often reductions were made on account of supposed embezzlements, without 
much proof or investigation. The admitted balance was carried on in account 
from year to year, was sometimes compromised by partial payments, by grants 
of annuities. &c., but was seldom fully paid. On the other hand, all balances 
due to the Government were exacted, though the Mamlutdar was not bound 
to pay the sum inserted in his estimate if the receipts fell short of it. If the 
defalcation was owing to corruption on his part be was obliged to refund, and 
if to his negligence he was removed from his office. Though in this adjust¬ 
ment of accounts all advantages appear to be on the side of the Government, 
yet the Mamliitdars do not appear to have complained, or to have suffered 
much in reality ; they had jirobably many ways of making money, which 
eluded the utmost researches of the Government, especially as they could 
generally find means to engage the Zemindars and Durruckdars on their side, 
'flic sources of their profit were concealment of receipts (especially fees, fines, 
and other undefined collections), false charges for remissions, false musters, 
non-payment of pensions, and other frauds in expenditure. 


The grand source of their profit was an extra-assessment above the revenue, 
which was called sandcr warred puttee. It was levied to pay expenses of the 
district not provided tor by Government, and naturally afforded a great field 
for peculation. One of the chief of these expenses was called durbar khurch, 
or untust. 'I’his was originally applied secretly to bribe the ministers and 
auditors. By degrees their bribes became established fees, and the account 
audited like the rest; but as bribes were still required, another increase of 
collection took place for this purpose ; and as the Auditor and Accountants 
did not search minutely into these delicate transactions, the Mamlutdar ge¬ 
nerally collected much more for himself than he did for his patrons. It was 
said that it was chiefly the Government that suffered by these frauds, and that 
the imposts did not fall heavy on the Ryots: if this were so, it was probably 
owing to the interest the Mamlutdars had in the prosperity of their districts, 
from the long periods for which they were allowed to hold them. Many men 
hold the same di.strict for as long as fifty years. 


Land Revenue. 


The following was the manner in which the^Mamlutdar raised the revenue 
from his district. At the beginning of the^rains he sent for the Potail, gave 
him a general assurance thaf he should take no more than W'as usual, the Potail 
giving a written engagement specifying the quantity of cultivated land, the 
quantity of waste, and that granted at a just rent to new settlers, and pro¬ 
mising to realize the Revenue. He then went to his village, encouraged the 
Ryots to cultivate, procured them loans or forbearance from former creditors, 
promised to get them takauvee (or advances from the Mamlutdar), and prevailed 
on them to undertake the ploughing of new lands. Takauvee was given by 
the Mamlutdar, not by the Government; it was payable in two or three years 
with interest, and security was given by the Potail or several of the Ryots. 


About the end of our year, when the principal harvest was nearly ready to 
be cut, the Mamlutdar moved out into his district, and was attended by the 
Potails of villages, with their Koolkurnees, who laid before him the papers 
already enumerated. The whole country has been surveyed, a^ each field 
classed and assessed according to its circumstances and quality. The northern 
districts were surveyed by Mullick Umben, and the southern by the Adel 
Shanheekings, besides partial and imperfect attempts at surveys by the Mah- 
rattas. The assessment fixed by those monarchs is called the tank'ha. The 
whole amount thus assessed was never actually realized in the same villages, 
while in others a greater revenue may haife been collected. This gave rise to 

another 
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another rate, being the highest ever paid, which is called the kaiihl or kaniaul, 
and which is considered more applicable to practical purposes than the 
tunkha j that of* the last year, or of any recent year, is called the wassool om 
aker. All these rates are contained in the Koolkurnee’s pajiers, with tiic other 
particulars mentioned before, which ought to give a full view of the state of 
the inhabitants and cultivation^ The Mamiutdar was enabled, by the intimate 
knowledge of the village possessed by his Shaikdars, to judge of the accuracy 
of these statements, and he proceeded to settle the revenue of the ensuing 
season on a consideration of the amount paid in former years, combined with 
a regard to the actual state things. The Potail represented any ground 
there was for relaxation, in the terms in which he expected the support of the 
Daismook and Daispandec, all hereditary officers being considered as connected 
with the Ryots. The Potail was likewise accompanied by some of the prin¬ 
cipal Ryots, especially ofthe •Meerassadars, who were witnesses to his proceed¬ 
ings, and who also assisted him with their opinions, 'fhose discussions generally 
en<led in a second more particular agreement, on which the Potail interchanged 
witli the Mamiutdar an engagement fixing the revenue: that of the Mamiutdar 
was called the jummabiindee puttee, and that of the Potail kubool kcetba. 
The Potails had generally settled with the Ryots the share which each W’as to 
bear before he came to make the settlement, and if any thing unexpected was 
proposed, so as to derange the distribution agreed on, he returned to bis 
village to consult the Ryots anew. AVhen the Potail continued obstinately to 
reject the terms offered bj' titfe Mamiutdar, a special officer was sent S.o the spot 
to examine the fields, and if no other means succeeded in cflectiiig an adjust¬ 
ment, the Mamiutdar w'ould ofler to recur to wliat seems to have been the 
original principle in all settlements, namely, for Government to take half, and 
leave half to the cultivator. 'J’his plan was terinod bluittye. • It is generally 
adopted in the ‘Uoncati, but seldom resorted to above tlie Ghauts. Until the 
final settlement was made, the crops in many parts of tlie country were kept in 
cl’.argc of Havildars on behalf of Government, who allowed them to be carrietl 
off as S0051 as the settlennent was comjjleted. la the country immediately 
around Voona, lujwever, and in that now under Satfara, this custom w'as not 
observed. 
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AA'hen the time for paying arrived, a SoJnindy was sent by llio Shaikdar to 
assist the Potail, The Mow siiuinioned tiie Ryots, who paid their refit to tlie 
Potail ill the prcserjce of* the Potedar, who assayed and stamped the money, 
and of the Koolkurnee who granted a receipt. When all was collected the 
Potail sent it by the Mow with a leltcr to the Daismook, and anotlicr to the 
Cainavisdar under charge of tlie Chrougiilla, and received a receipt from the 
Mamiutdar. -If a Ryot refused or was unable to pay his revenue, the Se.- 
bundy jiressed him for it, coiiHned him in tlie village cliokey, exposed him 
to the sun, put a heavy stone on his head, and prevented his eating dnd drink¬ 
ing until he paid. this did not succeed he was i;arried to the Mamiutdar, 
his cattle were sold and liimsclf thrown into prison or into irons. This rigo¬ 
rous treatment was seldom necessary for the regular revenue; it was more 
employed in exacting extraordinary taxes, and under the farming system 
the practice of it was frequent and severe. If a whole village resisted, these 
severities fell on the Potail; but previous to that extremity a horseman was 
billeted on the village, or a fine levied to induce it to submit. The payments 
were by three instalments, corresponding with the season’s of the rubbee, 
tcesar, and khiiruf crops; there was frequently another at the end of the 
year to recover all outstanding balances. 

The above relates to the regular rent or tax on the land (^for it may be con¬ 
sidered as rent with regard to the Ooprees, and as a tax with regard to the 
Meerassadars) ; it is called by the natives ayen jumma (or proper collections). 


Extra Revenue. 

Another regular source of revenue, ieviodpartly on the Ryots and partly on 
the other inhabitants, is that termed by the Mahrattas ^cwaee jumma (or extra 
collections); these taxes vary extremely in different districts and even in 
different villages. 

The following list, though not complete, gives an idea of their nature : the 
first fall chiefly or entirely on the cultivators; dukuk puttee, a tax of one 
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year’s revenue in ten on the land of the Daistnook and Daispandee; huk 
choutaee, a fourth of the fees levied every year ; mow inharkee, a particular 
♦tax on the enains of the Mows; meeras pattee, an additional tax once in 
three years on Mecrassadars; enam fijavee, a payment of Enamdars of a 
third of the Government share of their lands yearly ; enam puttee, an occa¬ 
sional tax imposed in times of exigency on Enamdars; pandee gurnll^an 
additional levy equal to twelve per cent, on the tanka once in twelve years; 
veher hoondee, an extra tax on lands watered from hills. Other taxes were 
on traders alone. These were mohterfa, a tax on shopkeepers varying with 
their means, in fact, an income tax; belootee, a tax on the twelve village 
servants: these, too, are sometimes included in the ayen jumma, and in 
some places the mohterfa forms a distinct head by itself; buzar heetick, a tax 
on stalls at fairs ; hoomar khan, on the earth dug up by the potters. The 
following might fall indiscriminately on both classes; ghur puttee, or amber 
sarree, a house-tax levied from all but Brahmin village officers : bukhappanee, 
a fee on the annual examination of weights and measures; tug, a similar fee 
on examining the scales used for bulky articles; deckka, on the right to beat 
a drum on particular religious and other occasions; khereedy jins (or pur¬ 
veyance) ; the right to purchase articles at a certain rate: this was generally 
commuted for a money payment; luggun tukha, a tax on marriages; pant 
dauma, a particular tax on the marriage of widows; mhya puttee, a tax on 
buflkloes ; bukia putta, a tax on sheep. There were also occasional contributions 
ip kind, called fur furmanesh, such as bullocks’ hides, charcoal, hemp, rope, 
ghee, &c., which were often commuted for fixed money pa^'ments; many 
other sums were paidjn commutation for service. All these collections were 
made by the Potail in sm^l villages, though in towns there was a separate 
officer to levy those most connected with the land. Government had other 
sources of' revenue included in the sewaee jumma in each village; besides 
those enumerated. The principal were as follows: khamawis goonahgarree, 
or kund furshce, as fines and forfeitures; beitool m'aul (escheats) ; amaunt, 
fprofit from deposits and tcmpo’*ary sequestrations); wern cheranee, paid 
by cattle grazing*on Government lands; ghas kuttanee, or grass*^ cut on 
Government land.s; devustant dubhee, derived from off'erings to idols ; khur- 
boozwarree, on melon gardens on the beds of rivers. Besiiles all thi.?, and 
besides‘the gaum khareh, or village exjienses, there W'cre taxes to defray 
the mehaul sander warred, or district cxpense.s, not already provided for 
‘by Government, in which were included many personal expenses of the Matn- 
lutdars, and a large fund for embezzleihent and corruption for himself, and 
the courtiers who befriended him. 


Krtraordinay'y and occasional Impositions. 

In addition to all these exactions there were occasional impositions on 
extraordinary emergencies, which were called jastee puttee and yesksullee 
puttee. If these happened to be continued for several years, they ceased to 
be considered as occasional impositions, ^d fell into the regular sewaee 
jumma; but until the Introduction of the farming system, they are said to 
have been as rare as the occasions which furnished the pretext for them. 

The Farming System. 

The changes .introduced by that system may be described without much 
difficulty ; they were, in fact, rather aggravations of the evils of the ancient 
system than any complete innovations. The office of Mamlutdar, instead of 
being conferred as a favour on a person of experience and probity, who could 
be punished by removal if his conduct did not give satisfaction, was put up 
to auction among the Peishwa’s attendants, who'werc encouraged to bid high, 
and sometimes disgraced if they showed a reluctance to enter on this sort of 
speculation.. Next year the same operation w'as renewed, and the district was • 
generally transferred to a higher bidder. Tlie Mamlutdar, thus constituted, 
had no time for inquiry and no motive for forbearance; he let his district 
out at an enhanced rate to under-farmers, who repeated the operation until 
it reached the Potails. If one of these officers farmed his own village, he 
became absolute master of every one in it. No complaints wefe listened to, 
and the Mamlutdar, who was formerly a check on the Potail as thd Govern¬ 
ment was on the Mamlutdar, now afforded him an excuse for tyranny, of 
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bearing the blame of his exactions. If tlie Potail refused to farm the village 
at the rate proposed the case was perhaps worse, as the Mamiutdar’s own officers 
undertook to levy the sum determined on, with less knowledge and less mercy 
than the Potail; in either case, the actual state of the cultivation was an ^ 
essential entirely disregarded: a man’s means of payment, not the land he 
occt^ed, were the scale in which he was assessed. No moderatiou was shown 
in levying the sum fixed, and every pretext for fine and forfeiture, every means 
of rigour and confiscation were employed, to squeeze the utmost out of the 
people before the arrival of the day when the Mamlutdar was to give up his 
charge. Amidst all this violence a regular account was prepared, as if the 
settlement had been made in the most deliberate manner. This account was 
of course fictitious, and the collections were always underrated, as it enabled 
. the Potail to impose on the next Mamlutdar, and the Mamlutdar to deceive 
the Government and his fellows. The next Mamlutdar pretended to be 
deceived: he agreed to the most moderate terms, and gave every encourage¬ 
ment, except tukavy (advances), to increase the cultivation; but when the 
crops were on the ground, or when the end of his period drew near, he threw 
off the mask and plundered like his predecessor. In consequence of this plan, 
the assessment of the land, being proposed early in the season, would be made 
with some reference to former practice, and sander waurred, and other puttees, 
would accumulate until the time when the Mamlutdar came to make up his 
accounts ; it was then that his exactions were most severely felt, for he had a 
fixed sum to complete, and ifthe collections fell short of it he portioned ou^ 
the balance among the exhausted villages, imposed a jastie (zeddutee) 
puttee, or extra assessment, to pay it, and left the Potails to extort it, on what¬ 
ever pretence and by whatever means they thought proper. We are now 
suffering from this system, for as we have no true accounts, arid are afraid to 
over assess, we are obliged to be content with whatever the people agree to. 
Captain Briggs* collections in Candcisb, though willingly acceded to by the 
Kyots, are yet much heavier than any that appear in the accounts during the 
ten years^ of oppression that have depopulated C'andeish. Some places, no 
doubt, escaped the oppressions of the farming system j <*rwherc a village 
belonged to a man of influence, or a favourite of such a man, the assessment 
fell light on him, and he gained by the emigration of Ryots, occasioned by the 
misfortunes of his neighbours. 

The above sources of revenue were collected by the village establishment; ^ 
the following were in the hands of distinct officers directly under the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Customs. 

l.st. Zukaut or Customs ; this was a transit duty levied by the bullock-load, 
but the rate varied in proportion to the value of the article ; the highest was 
eight rupees. It was levied separately in every district, so that property was 
frequently liable to be stopped and searched. To remedy this inconvenience 
there was a class called Hoondeekurrees in towns, who undertook for a single 
payment to pass articles through the whole country. These men arranged 
with the farmers of the customs, and were answerable to them for the suras 
due. In addition to the transit duty, there was a tax of twelve per cent, on 
the sale of animals included in the zakaut. 

2d. The Government lands were another source of revenue, not included 
in the villages ; they were divided into sharree (cultivated field), cooumas 
(grass land), baugh (gardens), and ambraee (orchards). 

3d, The sheep pasturl; this was a tax paid by the Killarees, or wandering 
shepherds, for the right to feed their flocks on all waste lands, from the Tapt^ 
to the Toombuddra. 

4th. Ramdwa, a fee paid for leave to cut wood in the forests belonging to 
Government. 

5th. Kotwallee. This may be called town duties; it comprized, besides 
the taxes inc^de4, in sewaee jummet, a variety of other imposts, among 
which the. most considerable was a tax of seventeen per cent, on the sale of 
houses. 
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Report of (Jth. Tunksau], the Mint, 

the Hon. • 

M. Eiphinstone, 7th. Wuttuii zubtce, produce of lands belonging to Zemindars sequestrated 
26 Oct. 1819. jjy GoverBcnent. 

Deccan. 8th. Nuzzer, lines or fees, paid on succession to property. If a son suc¬ 

ceeded his father he was not liable to this payment, unless he were a Jagh4l^dar 
or otlier servant of Government; but in cases of adoption (that is, in almost 

* all cases e.xcept where a son succeeded) it was exacted from all persons. 

The first six articles were always, or almost always farmed * the rest were 
not. The zukaut before the cessions of Poona produced about five lacs of 
rupees; the sheep pastures about 25,000 rupees ; the Mint at Poona yielded 
10,000 rupees; the others were confounded with the general receipts of the 
districts where the^^ were situated. The wuttun ziibbce yielded 50,000 rupees; 
the amount ofJ:he nuzzers was too fluctuating to be guessed at. 

The Kutwallee in Nana Eurnavee’s time yielded 50,000 rupees, of which 
a great part was produced by money extorted from persons guilty or suspected 
of adultery. Bajee Kao, much to his honour, abolished tiliis pretext for 
extortion ; but his lenity was far from being approved by the better part of his 
subjects. 'Phe other articles were trifling. Abkarry, which is so important 
with.us, did not yield above lO.OoO rupees; the use of spirituous liquors was 
forbidden at Poona, and discouratred everv when* else: the effects of this 
system on the sobriety of the people is very conspicuous. 

Presenf Revenue System 

The outline of the Revenue system adojflcd since our acquisition of the 
country is contained in ray letter dated Ji:ly 10th, conveying instructions to 
the Collectors, and in that dated July 14tli, enclosing instructions for Mam- 
lutdars. The leading principles are to abolisli farming, but otherwise to 

• maintain tijc native system ; to levy the revenue according to the actual 
cultivation ; to make the assessments light; to impose no new taxer, and to 
do none away un|[css odious and unjust; and above all to make no inhovations. 
Many innovations were, however, the result of the introduction of foreign 
rulers and foreign maxims of government, but in the Revenue department 
most .of them were bci'cticial. TJie country, which has been under many 
Mainlutdars, with very uncqi.ial exlent of terrilory and ])Ower, was placed 

.. under five principal oflicers (I incindo Sattara), will) much superior weight 
and respectability. Tlie chief authority now resided in the disli’ict, and 
devoted his whole time to its affairs, and all the subordinate agents we)’c 
obliged to follow his example. The straggling revenue divisions of the Mah- 
rattas were formed into compact districts, each yielding from 50,000 to 70,000 
rupees .a year, and placed under a Mamlutdar. The numerous ))artitions of 
revenue (choute, baubtee, he.') being tiii'own into the hands of one agent 
were virtually abolished. The assessments ti’cie much lighter than formerly, 
and much more unilbrm and clearly definetk The powers of the*Mamlutdars 
w'crc limited, and thfe sysjpm of fixed pay and no perquisites wqs decidedly 
introduced in ju’inciple, though of course it may be still secretly departed 
from in practice. 'I'he improvements in the administration of the Revenue 
department are greater than in the rulers: faith is kept w'ith the Ryot; more 
liberal assistance is given him in advances ; he is not harassed by false accu¬ 
sations as pretexts to extort money ; and his complaints find a readier hearing 
and redress. Some of our alterations are less agreeable to all or to particular 
classes; we have more forms and more strictness than our predecessors ; the 
power of the Potail is weakened by the greater yiterfefence of our Mamlutdars. 
His emoluments arc injured by our reductions of the saudee hamed ; and even 
the Ryots, who were taxed for his profit, arc made to feel the want of some of 
their charities and aTnusements, while they cpnfound the consequent reductions 
of their payments with the genera! diminution in the assessment. The cha¬ 
racter of our Mamlutdars is not entirely what we could wish ; as the country 
was occupied before the Peishwa’s cause was desperate, few of his adherents 
would venture to join us, and we were obliged to empl^ suej^ pe'rsons as we 
could procure, without much regard to their merit. IwKona and ,Sattara the 
Mamlutdars are nevertheless respectable servants of the old Government; I 
have more doubts regarding those in Candeish, being chiefly either from the 

Nizam’s 
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Nizam*s country (which is notorious for bad government),^or from llindoos- 
tan. I have strongly recommended to all the Collectors to*take every oppor¬ 
tunity to introduce servants of the former Government, but much time must 
elapse before this can be entirely accomplished. An important change is made 
by the introduction of some men from the Madras provinces: though 
verj^nxious to employ the Revenue officers of the Mahratta Government in 
general, I thought it desirable to have a very few of our «ld subjects, as well 
from general policy in a new conquest, as to introduce some models of system 
and regularity# As each Collector was to have two principal officers to check 
each other, 1 thought it would contribute to that object, and answer other ends, 
to have one of them from the Madras provinces. General Munro was also 
obliged to bring a very great proportion of persons of tin's description into the 
' country under his charge. Jlicy arc more active, more obedient to orders, more 
exact and methodical than the Mahrattas; but they introduce forms of respect 
lor their immediate superiors quite unknown here, while they S^iew much less 
consideration for the great men of the country, and arc more rough, harsh 
and insolent in their general demeanour. It might be worth while to consider 
how much of these characteristics tliey ow'c to us, and how much to the Mus¬ 
sulmans. 

The duties of the Mamlutdar are to superintend tlio collection of the 
revenue, to manage the police, to receive civil and criminal complaints, 
referring the former to Punchayels and sending up tho latter to the Collector. 
They have a Serishtadar who keeps their records, an Accountant, and some 
other assistants. The pay of a M.-imlutdar is from seventy to a hundred and 
fifty rupees a mouth, and that of a Serishtadar from thirty five to fifty.* 'riie 
s^'stems adopted by all the Collectors were founded on the Mahratta practice, 
though varying from it and from each other in some particulars. The founda¬ 
tion for tha assessment in all was the amount paid by,each village, in times 
when the people considered themselves to have been well governed. Deduc¬ 
tions were made from this in proportion to the diminution of the cultivation, 
and afterwards further allowances were made on any spccifif grounds alleged 
by the Ryots. The amount to be paid was partitioned, among the Ryots, by 
the village officers, and if all were satisfied, pottahs were given apd the settle¬ 
ment was made. 

All the (.’ollcctors abolished jastic puttees (or arliitrary taxes, having no 
reference to the land or trade), and all regulated the sander warred, tloing 
away all exactions on that account more than were necessary for the village 
expenses. Captain Briggs even abolished the sander warred puttee altogether, 
and defrayed the village expenses from the Government revenue, limiting the 
amount to four per cent, on the gross jumma. The expediency of this arrange¬ 
ment is however doubtful, both as to the close restriction of the expeiise, and 
the laying it on Cjovernment: all paid great attention to the circumstances of 
the Ryots, |ind made their assessment studiously light. There were, however, 
some points of diflercnce in their proceedings. Mr. Chgplin and Captain f Jrant 
contented*liemselves with ascertainiiig the extenUPof the land under cultiva¬ 
tion, by the information of neighbours and of rival village officers, aided by 
the observation of their own servants. Captain Pottiiigcr and Captain Robert¬ 
son had tlic lands of some villages measured, but only in cases where they 
suspected frauds j and Captain Briggs began by a measurement of! the whole 
cultivation, either of Gungterry alone or of both that and Candcish. All the 
Collectors kept up the principle of the ryotwar settlement, and some carried 
it to a greater extent than had been usual with the Mah'fattas. Mr. Chaplin 
and Captain Pottinger, after settling with the Potail for the whole village, 
settled with each Ryot, and gave him a pottah for his field. Captain Grant 
and Captain Robertson settled with the Potail and gave liim a pottah, but first 
ascertained the amount asse.ssed oti each Ryot, and inquired if he was satisfied 
with it; and (Saptain Briggs, though he settled for each field, did it all with 

the 

* A detailed explanation of the operation of the Collector will be foiiud in Mr. Chaplin's instruc¬ 
tion to his 8ub-Collectur», enclosed in his letter of .; Captain Hrigg's letter, 

dated 23d June 1819; Cnpftin (front's letter, dated 17th Augu.st 1819; Captain Ilobertson's lettei 
of August 28th ; aud Cajitain Pottinger's instructiont^ to Mr. \Vilkius, in his letter of August .SOtli. 
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ilie PoUiii, taking an engagement from him to explain at the end of the year 
how much he hadMevied on each Ryot. 

This refers to the settlement with the villages: the customs have been 
farmed, on account of the difficulty of preparing a tarif, and of superintending 
the introduction of a new system, while the Collectors were so fully occupied 
in other matters. No complaints are made, from which it may be inferred that 
• the jMTsent system," if not profitable to Government, is not oppressive to the 
people. The e.vcmptions of our camp’dealers have been done away, the original 
motives of'them to prevent disputes between our people and th#Peishwa being 
now no longer in force. The exemption made no difference in the price of 
ly ticles to the troops, though it afforded a pretence for great frauds in the 
customs. The only good effect it had was to attach dealers to the camp 
bazars, but the eJtemption from taxes W'hilc in cantonments, and from the 
customs also \jfhcn on service, ma}'- be expected to be sufficient to retain them. 

The sheci) j)astures are still a distinct farm, but the arrangement is so incon¬ 
venient, from the want of authority in the hands of Collectors over shepherds 
entering their districts, that I j)roj)ose to alter it. 

None of the taxes called cottw'allee arc now' levied, they having cither been 
done away or sus|)ended by Bajcc Itao. If they should prove only to be 
susj)cnded, the unexccj)tionahle ones ought if possible to be restored. 

The Abkarree 1 w’oulil iccoininend kcej)ing in its present low state, by 
prohibitions, or by very heavy taxes. 

The Mint is still fanned, but this should be changed us soon as a system 
regarding the coinage has been resolved on. 

'J'he other taxes require no [)articular remark. The tax on adoption ought 
to be kept up, as one that is little felt and is attended with advantages in 
recording successions. 

I'huims, and other Alienation of the ItexeuiH'. 

'^I'hese are all the receipts. 'I’he iaghcers have l)ccn mentidhed in another place, 
and the enclosed Statement, No. 5),^ will show the whole of the other alienations 
of'the late and f'ormer governments which have been confirmed by ours. It 
contains a statement of' the enams or grants, generally of lands or rather 
Government share of the produce of land, including, however, in some instances 
when the extent is small, the mecrassee or })roprietary right also. It likewise 
shows all the other classes of grants and assignments on the revenue, w'hether 
to temples, to Mahomincdan and Hindoo religionists, or to secular persons who 
had claims on the former Government; this class, however, is comparativt'ly 
small. • 

The explanations annexed to the list sufficiently show the nature of each 
assignment; the whole amount of those grants, including those^ within the 
jagheers of the Putwurduns (which amount I.'>i2,787)> isand those 
within the lands immediate^ managed by Government amount tofc2,28^,305 
rupees. 

It having been })romised by the proclamation of Sattara that all enams were 
to be continued, the Collectors were authorised to confirm those of all persons 
who should make their submission before a certain day fixed by proclamation, 
and subsc(pienj,ly all enams w'ere confirmed, even those of i)crsons w'ho had 
failed to make their submission. Although it is probable that many lands are 
held without authority under this dcnoininatiou, it did not seem expedient to 
excite alarm by a scrutiny of the tenure, before the inhabitants had acquired 
confidence in our justied and moderation. I however fixed rules for deter¬ 
mining on all claims*that might be (picstioned, and those rules may hereafter 
be applied more extensively, espeoially when a survey shall hj|.vc been com¬ 
menced on. The principle of those rules is to confirm all enams held up to 
the war, if granted by the Peishw'a, or those of great officers whom he entrusted 
with higher powers ; to resume all granted by inferior officers since*180S, and 
all granted by I’otails within the last thirty years, unless fu^horized or admitted 


* Nol printed in these Selections. 
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in accounts by the Peishwa; and to restore ail resumed in the same unautho* 
rixed manner since 1803. The rules regarding the other hssignments were as 
nearly on the same principles as the difiereut nature of the case admitted of. 
They were calculated also to guard against any becoming hereditary which 
were not so by their own nature, or the practice of the Mahratta Government 
as confirmed in the proclamation of Sattara.* 

Pensions, 

I calculated in my letter, No. 7^, that the rewards to the Putwurduns and 
other adherents would amount to five lacs of rupees, and the pensions to four 
lacs moi'e. 1 am hapj)y to say tliat the rewards in lands do not exceed one 
lack, and that the pensions, including those to adherents, will not exce*ed 
three. The enclosed paper, No. ll,t shews the amount and the classes on 
whom they arc conferred. 

Dnjier, or Revenue Records ofUic Peishxca's Ciovermnent. 

In oi'der to guard against fraudulent alienations, as well as to acquire a 
knowledge of the resources of the country, which rather than the realization 
of an immediate revenue 1 consider to be our principal business for the first 
year or two, 1 took early measures to secure the possession ot'any inlbrmation 
that might have been in the hands ol' the Native Government. For this 
purpose I'sent for the principal persons of the Peishwa’s dufter from the 
places to which they had retired, and employed thent to collect the records; 

I afterwards increased the establishment, and put it under the particular 
direction of Mr. M‘UonnelI, with the assistance of Lieutenant M‘Leod, of 
the Bombay Engineers, whose knowledge of the Mahratta language peculiarly 
qualified him for such a task. 

1 also called on the Collectors, in July ISIS, to i^sc every endeavour to 
secure the accounts of each \illage for the ten years jireceding our occupation. 
oI‘ the country. Infinite difiiculty was met with in j)rocuring those papers, 
and it was soon found that little reliance was to be placed on them when 
procured ; the attention of the Collectors is, however, still directed to that 
object, and the papers tliey procure will be of great value, from the mutual 
check between them and the dufter records. 

The latter paj)crH, liowever, tliough by no means free from the same faults 
as the village accounts, are those on which we may jjrobably, lor the present 
at least, dej)end the most, and they have now been fully examined, and have 
received a form suited to increase their utility. Numerous accounts, classed 
according to the j)rcsent division of the country into districts, have already 
been issued to the Collectors to facilitate their local investigations. The 
account oi' the jagheer»beforc alluded to has been drawn up, and'complcte 
lists ol‘ the various alienations of the revenue, arranged according to the 
districts, have also been transmitted to the Collectors. Other researches and 
arrangements are still continued, and notwithstanding the falsification of many 
ol' the old accounts bcfoie their transmission tonthe duller, 1 entertain hopes 
that it will afford us an assistance in developing the resources of the country, 
which we have seldom enjoyed in au}’^ new acquisition. The enclosed paper. 
No. 12,t by Lieutenant M‘Leod, fully explains the nature of the dufter, and 
the arrangements that have been accompli.shcd in it. 

Total amount of the' Rexvnnc. « 

The enclosed statementst shew the total amount of our collections, and will 
afibrd an opportunity of comparing them wdth those of Bajee Rao, and of 
conjecturing their probable amount hereafter. , 

No. 13t shews the whole of the territory possessefl by the Peishwa in 
fusly 122.5, ^.I). 18lC (previous to tlm treaty of Poona), including scran- 
jams and alienations of all kinds. It likewise shews the subsequent allotment 
of those territories. The following is an abstract of that document: 

• The Uules on theSe liubjects an- contained in niy circular letters dated 19th March, and 19th 
and 24th July 1819. . “ 

■j- Not printed in these Selections- 
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Report of 
the J-lon. 

M. Elphinstone, Government Revenue. Seranjams. j ,, Alienation. Total. 

26 Oct. 1819. 


V 

Deccan. 


or largest Collections of | , Collections of i „ , Collections of 

Collections Fusly 1225. Kumal. J-'uslv 1225, j ttunani. Fusly 1225. 
ever known. 


Kumal. 


Collections of 
Fusly 1225. 


2,36,95^32 1,22,57,259 il,21,66,086 68^72,690 31,78,194 


21,21,401 |S,90,40,103 2,12,51,36L 


Deduct Alienation 


§1,78,194 21,21,401 


Remains applicable to the purposes of Government. j.3,58,61,909 1,91,29,980 


No. 14* shews the whole of the conquered territory as possessed by the 
British Government in 1818 and 1819. This differs from the above by the 
deduction of the cessions of Poona and of the revenue now given up to the 
Ni/am, and by the addition of the cessions from Holkar. 'lUie following is 
an abstract of'that document: 


Government Collections. 

j * Seranjams. 

Total. 

1 

Kunml. I 

! -'1 

1 Collections. 

1 

\r 

Kumal. 

-^ 

Collections. 

f - 

Kumal. j 

1 

1 Collections. 

1 

■'K ' 

1,08,13.698 

1 90,21,160 

68,29,000 

21,39,241 

1,76,42,69.3 

1 

i 

J.l],60.401 


No. 15* shews in one view the Mahratta collections in 1810, those of the 
British Government in 1818 and 1819, aud those of the most prosperous times 
ever known in each district. There may be some inaccuracy in the column 
for 181(>, but the comparison is correct for the present purpose. Tlie following 
is an al/stract of this document; 


Kumal. 


I 

17,64,269 4| j 1,03,28,233 11 89,05,454 2^ 

No. l6 * is a statement of what our revenue will ie after the arrangements 
now in progress shall be* completed, by the cessions to the Rajah of Sattara, 
and the restoration of the personal jagheers. In these statements I have 
inserted the net collections of tlie Soulbeifi Concan and Oolpar, because, 
though under the Government of Bombay, they are part of the recent con¬ 
quests, aiiff because the expenses occasioned by the destruction of their 
government are met by the arrangements here, as much as the expenses of 
the same nature belonging to the oRicr provinces. 

It will appear by these statements that our collections fall c6nsiderably short 
of Bajee Rao’s.j There are various reasons for this decrease; the principal is 
the over-exaiftion of former yeans, which would probably have occasioned^a 
defalcation even if the country had remained under the Pcishwa.- Another 
cause is the badness of the year in some places, the crops in the Carnatic 
having suffered by flood,* and failed in the frontier towards the Nizam's to 
such a degree, as to bepasion apprehensions of a famine j the ravages of the 
epidemic, and the alarm it excited among the inhabitants, have likewise inter¬ 
fered with the cultivation. Our inexperience also, and our ignorance of the 
real sources of the revenue, has doubtless led to great loss ; but the grand 
causes of the smallness pf our receipts has been the abolition of odious exac¬ 
tions, and our anxiety that the assessments should be lights 


» 
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Receipts and Disbursements compared. Bepon of 

To enable Government to contrast the receipts with the disbursements, and 
to shew exactly the financial effects of this conquest, I have the honour to 26 Ocu 1819. ’ 

enclose a statebient No. I 7 ,* exhibiting the actual receipts and disbursemeiite 1 ..^.^ 

for the last year, and another. No. 18 ,* exhibiting the receipts and disbur^ Deccan. 
ments as they will stand at the beginning o# January 18 ^ 0 , when the projected 
cessions shall have taken place, and the intended reductions have had full effect. 

In these statements I have inserted the expenses of t^ie auxiliaries, and have 
taken credit for the cessions meant to defray those expenses. I have also 
deducted such military and other expenses as would have occurred had no 
war taken place. . Any other way of proceeding would have given a fallacious 
view of the effect of this conquest on our finances. 

The expenses for the past year fell short of the receipts by more than nine 
lacs and a half of rupees; and the balance in the immediately succeeding 
year after the present arrangements shall have been completed will be 
upwards of twenty-four lacs. 1 beg it may be particularly observed, that this 
last statement is given to shew how the revenues and expenses will stand after 
the present reductions are completed, and is not to be reckoned'on as an 
estimate of our immediate receipts. Between the month of May 1819 when 
the firsjt statement ends, and January 1820 when the other begins, there will 
be many .lieavy expenses; the donation to the troops, the compensation for 
losses by the w'ar, and the presents to the discharged auxiliaries, will much 
exceed the revenues for the same eight months, and carry a balance against 
us into the year 1820 , ainounting to at least seven lacs of rupees. 

Probable Augmentation of the Resources. 

It is seldom safe to calculate on the state of things at a remote period, yet 
there are some improvements in our situation that can scarcely fail to take 
eflect, unless we are visited by plague, famine, war, or general insurrection. 

If those scourges be averted, we may safely calculate on the following improve¬ 
ments iiuthe course of the next ten years. 

Considering the income derived from this territory by Bajee Rao under a very . 
bad revenue system, we miglu reasonably reckon oh an increase of revenue, even . 
if no improvement were to take place in the cultivation. On the othec hand, 
the great capability of the country, the great quantity of additional land that 
has already been brought under the plough, the strong sensation that has 
appeared among the Meerassadars indicative of the increasing value of that 
sort of property, and the numerous applications for istawa cowles, justify us 
in expecting a considerable addition to the revenue from the improvement of 
the state oi‘ agriculture. The nearest territory to this (the Ceded Districts) 
increased in eight years from twelve lacs of pagodas to eighteen, and, without 
venturing to anticipate similar augmentation here (the amount of which 
could be upwards of twenty-seven lacs of rupees), we may fairly expect an 
addition of ton lacs of rupees in ten years, even supposing the districts now 
under Bombay to remain as they are. In this improvement I have not men¬ 
tioned the falling in of jagheers, nor shall I in the reductions mention the 
expiring of pensions: yet these are funds from which a good deal may be 
expected. The amount of pecuniary pensions, and land held during pleasure, 
will have proved enormous: but that is ir^ reality one of the greatest advan¬ 
tages which this territory presents, since that mode of rewarding services has 
prevented the great alienations of land that-would otherwise have taken place. 

In the (-eded Districts, the apbunt of revenue thus irretrievably lost to 
Government is equal to the jamount that remains: here it is only a seventh 
or an eighth. On the other liand, we may ii‘ely with certainty on most of the 
following reductions: 

The commission, now estimated at four lacs, one of which may be perma¬ 
nent, but three must certainly be reduced^ 

The civil expenses are now reckoned at twenty-five per cent.; they, may cer¬ 
tainly be brought down do twelve per cent, in ten years; which will give a 
saving of seven lacs of rupees a year. 

The.Sebundies might in that time doubtless be reduced from eight to four 
lacs of rupees, i^nd a still greater reduction might take place among the 
VoL. IV. 2 Y • auxiliaries. 

• Not printed in these Selections. ^ 
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auxiliaries. If any thing considerable is now obtained from the Nizam» it. 
may at once be put down among the improvements in ouf income: but if he 
only pay J;he 2,80,000 estimated in the statement, he may at least be* expected 
to,take 1,000 of our horse into pay. Ten years will surely afford opportunities 
Mf transferring, reducing; or otherwise providing for the greater portion, of 
the remaining 1,500 horse, and thiirwitl) reductions in.the infantiy, will bring' 
down the expenses from seventeen lacs to live. 

In ten years the whole of the troops may be placed on ^rrison allowances, 
and all extra expenses dpne away j but even if it were stili necessary to keep 
a force equal to the old su^idiai^ force (seven battalions df infantry, with a 
regiment of cavalry and horse artillery, on held allowances and establishments), 
the saving Would be stilMOfQOiOOO. 

The whole amount, of these improvements, as shewn by the statement in 
the margin,* is fifty two lacs of rupees, and it gives, I conceive, a very 
moderate idea of the value of this territory. 'I'he whole of these calculations 
are made on the supposition of the utmost moderation, both in increasing the 
revenue .and lessening the expenditure. Too much eagerness in either will, 

1 am persuaded, be found more adverse to real economy than even the 
opposite error.' 

- Tmprm'emmts suggested. 

I will now mention a feW alterations that I think might be undertaken, 
.some immefliately, and others at a more distant period. 

The divisions under Mamlutdars may be increased in size as they become 
acquainted with the country, and with this I would recommend a considerable 
Addition to their pay ; this is not only advisable to secure their honesty, but 
to keep up a.respectable class educated for this duty. 

The district of Poona may be greatly extended by an addition from Ahmed- 
nuggur, and the Sub-Collector in Gungterry, with his establishment, may be 
done . away. Both the Sub-Collectors of the Carnatic may likewise in time 
be dispensed with, one in all probability immediately. 

* Great retrenchments are to be made in the village expenses, not blindly, 
but by*examining the charges in good times, and ascertaining the real interest 
and wishes of the R^ots regarding all that are not in their nature fixed. 
Care should be talcen in this operation not to trench too much on the influence 
and consequence of the Pptail. It ought to be remembered that he is the 
key-stone of the village system, on which so much depends. 

A survey of the lands ought to be. undertaken as soon as the people have 
sufficient confidence in us not to be alarmed. * 

No opportunity should be spared to consolidate lands, and to do away the 
Mahratta system of umuls, or money collections, allotted to one man in a vil¬ 
lage belonging to another or to GoVernmetit. The consent of- the owners 
shpuld be obtained to this, as should that of the Daismooks, &c., to relinquish 
their vexatious claims on villages for portions of the revenue and petty pay¬ 
ments in kind. This, however, will be difficult to accomplish with the good 
will of the owners,' and it ought not to be extended to watchmen and others, 
whose efficiency depends on this mi^e of payment. 

The customs may perhaps be regulated with'profit both to Government and- 
the subject. 

The complicated collections of taxes called sewaee jumma, may perhaps be 
improved. No source of revenue should be given up. till it is well understood, 
and care must be taken not to abolish a tax which reaches a portion of the 

community 


• ImproTement in the revenue .*... . Rupees 10,00,000' 

CommiMion abolished .... ....... 8,00,000 

Civil expenses saved.. .. 7,00,000 

.Sebundies discharged.-..* .. 4,00,000 

Aunlianes ditto..T.. .... 12,00,000 ‘ 

Saving in extra expenses of regular troops..'.... 16,00,q00^ 

Total saving..... Rupees*52,00,000 


Report of 
the Hon. 

Itf. Kipfainstone, 
25 Oct. 1819. 
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community, on whom, though proper objects for taxation.- no other imposts 
may fall. Nor ou^ht taxes to Ite abolished until it is certain no others will be 
required, as the odium of imposing one might be compensated by the abolitioh 
of the other. But with these reservadons, many branches of the sewaee 
jumma may perhaps be abolished, and the ethers consolidated so as to give less^ 
trouble to the Collectors, less vexation to, |he Rypts, and less opportunity of^ 
fraud to the under agents^ 

As the population increased, tanks and embankments on rivers may be 
thought of with advantage, and trade with the revenue dependent on it may be 
increased by impibving the roads. But the greatest of all improvements 
would be any alteration which would ameliorate the bonditiuh of the Ryots. 
A considerable portion of that class are already Meeras^ars, who are observed 
to be much more respectable people than the other iltha&itant^: the most 
natural improvement therefore seems to be to bring the others to the same 
situation. A full and careful examination of the real advantages of a 
Meerassadar miglit perhaps point put some means of increasing the class that 
I am not now aware of; but if, when the survey is completed and the assess- 
inent formed on it, the Government were to fix its share at one-third of the 
produce, as recommended by General Munro in the case of the Ceded 
Districts, instead of one-half as is usual at present, it seems certain that all 
the cultivated land would become saleable, and all the Ryots might be made 
Mccrassadars. The ultimate profit by this plan, bven in a pecuniary point of 
view, is well known, and I do not think that any immediate loss. Would occur 
to prevent the realization of the prospect I have held out of an increase of ■ 
ten lacs in ten years. That sum is itself much under what may be’^cxpected 
from mere increase of cultivation, and our inquiries before and (ftiriqg the 
survey will probably bring to light concealed cultivation and frau^lent 
alienation, sufficient to cover any diminution which the remission may cause 
in the revenue.* • 

, Police a»d Criminal Justice.—Mahratta System q/' Police. 

The Mahratta system of police is that common in the Deccan, which, has 
already been too fully described to require a minute account. 

Village Police. • 

The Potail is responsible for the police of his village. He is aided by his 
Koolkurnee and Chougulla, and when the occasion requires it, by all the 
inhabitants. His great and responsible assistant in matters of police is the 
village watchman, who is called the Talarree in the Carnatic, the Mhaow in the 
Mahratta country, and the Jagla in Candeish : in the first named district, he 
is by caste a Jdedar; in the second, a Dher; and in the third, a Bhecl. Though 
there is only an allpwance for one watchman in a village, the family has 
generally branched out into several members, who relieve and aid each other 
in the duties. The duties are to keep watch at night, to find out all arrivals 
and departures, observe all strangers, and i*eport all suspicious persons to the 
Potail. The watchman is likewise bound to know the character of each man 
in the village, and in the event of a theft committed within the village-bounds 
it is his business to detect the thief. He is enabled to do this by his early 
habits of inquisitiveness and observation, .as well as by the nature of his 
allowance, which being partly a small share of the grain and similar property 
belonging to each house, hp is kept always on the watch to ascertain his fees, 
and always in motion collect them. When a theft or robbery happens, the 
watchman commences his in^iries and researches; it is very common for him 
to track' a thief by his footsteps, and if he does this to another village so as to 
satisfy the watchmen there, or if he otherwise traces the property to an 
adjoining village, his responsibility ends, and it is the duty of the watchmen 
of the new village to take up the pursuit. The last .village to which the thief 
has been clearly traced becomes answ^able for the property stolen, which 
would otherwise* fall on the village where the robbery was committed. The 
watchman is obliged to make up this amount .as far as his means go, and the 

. remainder 

* Since this rwort wdb written, I have received Mr. Chapliii’a Jummabundy report, dated.. 

1 beg leave to refer tp it for the fUIlest and moin correct information on .the nubject 1 have treated 
on, and many others connected with revenue. 


Report of 
UieHdn. 

M. Elphinstone, 
9B Oct. 1819. 


Deccan. 
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remainder is levied on the whole village. The exaction of this indemnity is 
evidently unjust, since the village might neither be able to prevent the theft 
nor to make up the loss, and it was only in particular cases tiiat it was insisted 
on to its full extent; but some fine was generally levied, and neglect or 
, connivance was punished by transferring the enam of the Potail or watchman 
to his nearest relation, by fine, by imprisonment in irons, or by severe corporal 
punishment. This responsibility was necessary, as besides the usual temptation 
to neglect the watchman is often himself a thief, and the Potail disposed to 
harbour thieves, with a view to ^lare their profits. This peculiar temptatipn, 
in case of theft, has made that ofience be most noticed } in other crimes the 
village has less interest in connivance, and probably is sufficiently active ; but 
gross negligence in these cases also would have been punished by the Govern¬ 
ment I have mentioned that besides the regular village watchmen, others 
were often entertained from the plundering tribes in the neighbourhood. Their 
business was to assist in repelling open force and to aid in the apprehension 
of all oflenders, but chiefly to prevent depredations by their own tribes, and 
to find out the perpetrators when any did occur. 

District Police. 

I'he Potail was under the same authority, as a police officer that he was 
as a. revenue one, the Mamlutdar, who employed the same agents in this 
department as in the other. The Mamlutdar saw that all villages acted in 
concert and with proper activity, and where there was a Sirsubadar he' kept 
the same superintendence over the Maralutdars. These officers had also 
considerable establishments to maintain the tranquillity of their district. These 
were the sebundecs, or irregular infantry, and the small jiarties of horse which 
were kept in’every district; tliey were, however, employed to oppose vio¬ 
lence and support the village jjolice, not to discover offenders. With the 
Mamlutdar, akso, rested all general arrangements with the chiefs of Bhecis, or 
other predatory tribes, either for forbearing from plunder themselves, or for 
assisting to check it in othens. The Mamlutdar had great discretionary 
powers, and even a Potail would not hesitate to secure a suspectetl person, or 
to take any measure that seemed necessary to maintain the police of his village 

for which he was answerable. 

« 

This was the plan of the police up to the time of Bajee Kao, diiritig the 
reign of Madhoo Rao first, and likewise during the administration of* Nana 
Furnavees; it is said to have succeeded in preserving great security and 
order. 

AUeratiom under Byee Rao. 

The confusions in the commencement of Baj’ce Kao’s reign, the weakness 
of his own government, the want of employment for adventurers of all kinds, 
and the effects of the famine, greatly deranged the system of police ; and to 
remedy the disorders into which it fell, an officer was instituted under the 
name of Ta})posnavees, the special duty q|? which was to discover and seize 
offenders. The Tapposnaveesses had districts of diff*erent extent, not corres¬ 
ponding with the usual revenue divisions, and only comprehending those 
portions of the country where the services of such officers were thought to be 
most required. 'Fhey had a jurisdiction entirely independent of the Manilut- 
dars ; and had a body of horse and foot, which was the principal instrument 
of their administration. They had also Kamoossees and spies who they em¬ 
ployed to give information, and on receiving if they went with a body of 
horse to the village where the theft happened,and flroceeded to seize the 
Potail and the watchmen, and to demand the thief or the amount of the pro¬ 
perty stolen, or the fine which *they thought proper to impose, if the offence 
were any other than theft. The detection of the offender they seem to have 
left in general to the ordinary village police. It may be supposed that such 
a violent proceeding, and one so foreign to the ordinary system, could not 
fail to clash with the former institutions; and, accordingly.there were constant 
and loud complaints by the Mamlutdars and villagers, that the Tapposna- 
veesses were only active in extorting money under false accusations, and that 
robbers rather flourished under their protection. The Tapposnaveesses, on 
the other hand, complained of indifference, connivance, and codnteraclion 
on the part of the .villagers and Revenue officers. Great abuses, it must be' 

mentioned. 
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mentioned, are stated to have at ail times existed, even under tlie regular 
system. Criminals found refuge in one district when chased out of another; 
some Jagheerdars and Zeii^indars made a trade of harbouring robbers, and any 
offender, it is said, could purchase his release if he had money enough to pay 
for it. False accusations were likewise made a cloak to exaction from the 
innocent, and vHlagcs were obliged to pay the amount of plundered pro-*^ 
perty, In the loss of which they had no share, and for which the losers 
received no compensation. There cannot be a stronger proof of the enor¬ 
mous abuses to which the former police was liable, than is furnished by an 
occurrence in the 9 ity of Poona, under the eye of Gh)vernment, in the days 
of Nana Eiirnavees. There was at that time a Cutwal called Ghasse^ .flam, 
a native of Hindoostan, who was much trusted and rose to great eminence. 
This man was convicted of having for many years employed the powers of the 
police in murders and oppressions, which the natives illustrate by stories far 
beyond belief; his guilt was at fength detected, and excited ^ch indignation 
that, though a Brahmin, it was decided to punish him capitally; he was, 
therefore, led through the city on a camel and then abandoned to the fury 
of the populace, vthotn this exposure had assembled, and by them stoned to 
death. , * 

Police of Poona. 

In Bajoe Ilao's time, 9,000 rupees a month was allowed to 4he officer who 
had charge of the police at Poona; from this he had to maintain a very large 
establishment of Peons, some horse patroles, and a considerable number of 
Ramoosses, besides^ being answ'erable for the amount of property plundered 
whenever the Peishwa thought proper to call on him. Still his appoint¬ 
ment was reckoned lucrative, as the pay of his establishment was very low, 
and both he and they derived much profit from unavowed exactions. The 
police, however, was good, on the whole ; murder or robberies attended with 
violence and alarm were very rare, and I have never heard any complaints of 
the insecurity of proj>erty. 

Crirmnal Justice under the Mahrattas. 

Next to the prevention of crimes and the apprehension of criminals, 
comes the manner in which offences, ^&c. are tried and punished: in this are 
involved the authorities competent to try, the forms of trial, and the’law by 
which guilt is defined and punishment awarded. 

By whim administered. 

The powers of administering criminal justice under the Mahratta govern¬ 
ment was vested in the Revenue officens, and varied with their rank, from the 
Potail, who^i^uld only put a man for a few days in the village chokee, to the 
Sirsoobedar, who in latter days had the power of life and death. Formerly 
this power was confined to persons invested with the full powers of govern¬ 
ment, by being,entrusted with the maotallikie seal, and to great military chiefs 
in their own armies or their own jaglieers. 

The right of inflicting punishment was, however, extremely undefined, and 
was exercised by each man more according to his power'and influence than 
to his office. One Potail, would flog, fine, ahd put in the stocks for many 
weeks, and another would not even venture to imprison. Most Mamlutdars 
would hang a Ramoossee, Bheel, or many robbers without a reference; and 
»■ those at a distance woul4 exercise their power without scruple, while the 
highest civil officers, if at Poona, would pay the Peishwa the attention of 
applying for his sanction jji a capital case. A chief was thought to have 
authority over his own troops and .servants wherever he %as. vSeiudia, while 
he affected to act under the Peishwa, pu| many of his chiefs and ministers 
(even Brahmins) who had been accused of plots, to death. At Poona, Appa 
Dessye, in 181S| while completely in the Pcishwa’s power, blew auay one of 
his Sirdars from a gun, for a conspiracy4igainst him, and was never questioned, 
thoughthe execution took place withift a mile of Poona. 

THal. 

There .was no prescribed form of trial. .A principab rebel, or a head of 
banditti, would be executed at once, on the ground of notoriety; any Bheel 
cdbght in a part of the country where the Bheels were plundering the road, 

VoL. IV. 2 Z would 
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would be hanged immediately. In doubtful cases, the chief authority would 
order some of the people about him to inquire into the affair. The prisoner 
was examined, and if suspicions were strong, heVas flogged to make him 
confessi Witnesses were examined, and a summary of their evidence, and of 
the statement of the accused were always taken down in writing: they were 
sometimes confronted with the accused, in the hope of shaming or perplexing 
the party whose statement was false : but tliis was by no means necessary tq 
the regularity of the proceedings. The chief authority woidd generally con¬ 
sult his ofiicers, and perhaps employ a committee of them to conduct an 
inquiry; but I should doubt whether Punchayets were ever generally employed 
in criminal trials, though mentioned by Captain Grant to have beeq so in the 
Sattara country. » 


In crimes against the state, the prince made such inquiries, or directed his 
ministers to make such, as seemed requisite *for his own safety, and gave such 
orders reg 9 .rdi 8 g the accused as their case seemed to require. Torture was 
employed to compel confession and disclosure of accomplices. 


Criminal Law. 

'Trials of this sort were naturally considered in a despotic government as 
above all law ; but even'‘in common criminal trials no law seems ever to be 
referred to, except in cases connected with religion, where Shastrecs were 
sometimes consulted ; the only rule seems to have been the custom of the 
country, and the Magistrate’s notion of expediency. The Hindoo law was 
quite disused, probably owing to its absurdity ; and although every man is 
tolerably acquainted with its rules in civil cases, I do not* believe any one but 
the very learned has the lehst notion of its criminal enactments. 

ru7ushment. 

The following were the customary punishments: murder, unless attended 
with peculiar atrocity, appears never to have been capital, and was usually 
punished by fine; highway robbery was generally punished with death. 
Decause it was generally committed by low people, for a greater distinction 
was made in the punishment on account of the caste of the criminal than the 
nature of the crime. A man of tolerable caste was seldom put to death, '' 
except for offences against the state; in such cases birth seems to have been 
no protection. Wittoojee, the full brother of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, was 
trampled to death by an elephant for rebellion, or rather for heading a gang of 
predatory horse. Syajee Atolee, a dispossessed Jagheerdar, was blown away 
from a gun for the same offence: yet it is well observed by Mr. (>haplin, that 
treason and rebellion were thought less of than with us. This originated in a 
want of steadiness, not of severity, in the Govcrnmetit/ When it suited a 
temporary convenience, an accommodation was made with a rebel, who was 
immediately restored, not only to safety, but to favour. Balkishcn Gungadhur 
received a jagheer for the same insurrection for which Wittoojee Holkar was put 
to death. Weswass Rao Ghatky, who headed a large body of plundering 
horse, and was cut up by the Duke of Wellington at Mankaiseer, was treated 
with much favour by the Peishwa; but Abdoola Khan, a^’clation of the 
Nabob of Suwanorc, who committed the same oflence at a subsequent period, 
was blown away from a gun. The other punishments wfire hanging, beheading, 
cutting to pieces with swords, crushing the head with a mallet. Punishments 
though public wei*e always executed with little ceremony or form. Brahmin ^ 
prisoners who could not be executed were imprisoned or made away with by 
deleterious food ; bread made of equal parts of flour and salt was one of those. 
Women were never put to death : long confinement and the cutting off the 
nose, ears and breast were the severest punishments inflicted on them. Muti¬ 
lation was very common, and tnift person who had his hand, foot, ears, or 
nose cut off was turned loose as soon as the sentence was qxecuted and left 
to his fate. Imprisonment in hill forts and a dungeon was common ; and the 
prisoners, unless they were people of consideration, were always neglected, 
and sometimes allowed to starve. Prisoners for theft were often whipped at 
intervals, to make them discover where the stolen jproperty was hidden. Hard 
labour, in building fortifications especially, was not unknown, but, like most 
ignominious punishments was confined to tjte lower orders. Brandiog with a. 
hot iron is directed by the Hindoo law, but I do not know that it was practistd. 

Flogging 
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Flogging with a martingall was very common in trifling offences, such as petty 
thefts, &c. But the commonest of all punishments was fine and confiscation 
of goods, to which the Mamlutdar was so much prompted by his avarice, that 
it is often difficult to say wliether it was inflicted as the regular punishment, or 
merely made use of as a pretence for gaining wealth. On the one hand it 
seems to have been iSie Mahratta practice to punish murder, especially if com¬ 
mitted by a man of good caste, by fine; but on the other, the Mamiutdars 
would frequently release Bheel robbers contrary to the established custom, and 
even allow them to renew their depredations, on the payment of a sum of 
money. No other punishment, it may be averred, was ever inflicted on a man 
who could.afibrd to pay a fine; and on the whole the criminal system of the 
Mahratta was in the last state of disorder and corruption. 


Report i>r 
the Hon. 

M. Elphinstone, 
25 Oct. 1819. 
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pTunmling Crinu's. 

Judging from the impunity with which crimes might be committed under a 
system of criminal justice and police such as has been described,^we should 
be led to fancy the Mahratta country a complete scene of anarchy and violence. 
No picture, however, could be further from the truth. The reports of the Col¬ 
lectors do not represent crimes as particularly numerous ; Mr. Chaplin, wbo 
has the best opportunity of drawing a comparisoti with our old provinces, 
thinks them rarer here than there. Murder for revenge, generall}- arising 
either from jealousy or tlisputcs about landed property, and as frequently about 
village rank, is luontioned as the commonest crime among the Mahrattas. 
Arson and cattle stealing, as a means of revenging wrongs or extorting justice, . 
is common in the t'arnatic. Gang robberies and highway robbery are common, 
but are almost always committed^ by Bliecls and other predatory tribes, who 
scarcely form a jiart of the society ; and they have never, since*! have been in 
the country, reacheil to such a pitch as to bear a moment’s comparison with the 
state of Bengal described in the papers laid before Parliament. 


Attempt to account Jbr their Haritp. 

It is of vast importance to ascertain the causes that counteracted the cor¬ 
ruption and relaxation of the police, and ^hich kept this country in a state 
superior to oiir oldest possessions amidst ail the abuses and oppressions of a 
Native Government. The principal causes to which the disorders in Bengal 
have been attributed, are the over population, and the con.sequeiK degradation 
and pusillanimity of the people; the general revolutions ol' property, in. con¬ 
sequence of our revenue arrangements, which drove the upper classes to dis¬ 
affection and the lower to desperation } the want of employment to the 
numerous clas.ses, whether military or otherwise, who were maintained by the 
Native Goverpment j the abolition of the ancient system of police, in which 
besides the usual bad effects of a general change were included the.removal 
of responsibility from the Zemindars^ the loss of their natural influence, as an 
instrument of police ; the loss of the services of the village watchmen, the loss 
of a hold over that class which is naturally disposed to plunder, and in some 
cases the necessity to which individuals of it were driven to turn robbers, tirom 
the resumptioiv of their allowances; the separation of the revenue, magisterial, 
judicial, and military powers, by which all were weakened ; the further weak¬ 
ness of each from the oneoks imposed on it; the delays of trials, the difficulties 
of conviction, the inadequacy of punishtiient, the trouble and expense of 
prosecuting and giving evidence; the restraints imposed by our-maxims on 
• the assumption of power by individuals, which, combined with the dread of the 
Adawlut, discouraged all from exertion in support of the police ; the want of 
an upper class among the natives, which could take the lead on such occasions; 
and to conclude, the small number of European Magistrates who supply the 
place of the class last mentioned, their want^of connection and communication 
with the natives, and of knowledge of their language and character. 

ft 

I'he Mahratta country presents in many respects a complete contrast to the 
above picture. The people are few compared to the quantity of arable land ; 
they are hardy, ^arlikc, and always armed till of late years: ‘the situation of 
the lower lordcrs was very jcomfortable, and that of the upper prosperous. 
There wjia abundance of employment in the domestic establishments and 
foreign conquests of the nation. The ancient system of police was maintained, 
alb the powers of the state were united in the same hands, and their vigour 

was 
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Report of was not checked by any suspicions on the part of the Government or any 

M rThfnston scruples on tlieir own. In cases that threatened the peace of society appre- 

sJ5 hension was sudden and arbitrary, trial summary, an^punishment prompt and 

• severe. ’The innocent might sometimes sufi’er, but the guilty could scarcely 
Deccan. ever escape As the Magistrates were natives, they readily understood, the 
real state of a case submitted to them, and were little retarded by scruples of 
consciojue, so that prosecutors and witnesses had not long to wait. In their, 
, tax system, men knew that if they w'ere right in substance they would not 

be questioned about the form; and perhaps they likewise knew, thatifihl^ 
did not protect themselves, they could not always expect protection from the 
Magistrate, whose business was rather to keep down great disorder than to 
afford assistance in cases that might be settled without his aid. The Mamlut- 
dars were themselves considerable persons, and there were men of property 
and consideration in every neighbourhooil; Enamdars, Jagheerdars, or old 
Zemindars. 'I'heso men associated with the ranks above and below them, and 
kept up trtb chain of society to the prince; by this means the higher orders 
were kept informed of the situation of the lower, and as there was scarcely 
any man without a patron, men might be exposed to oppression, bat could 
. scarcely suffer from neglect. 

Means of preservin'' an efficient Police". 

Many of the evils from which this country has hitherto been exempt, are inse¬ 
parable (Vom the introduction of a foreign government, but perhaps the greater 
may be avoided by proper precautions. Many of the upper classes must sink into 
comparative poverty, and many of those who were‘employed in the court and 
army must absolutely lose,J;heir bread. Both of these misfortunes happened 
to a certain extent in the commencement of Bajee Rao’s reign: but as the 
frame of government was entire, the bad effects of these partial evils were 
surmounted. Whether we can equally maintain the frame of government is 
a question that is y'ct to be examined. The })rescnt system of police, as far 
as relates to the villages, may be easily kept up; but 1 doubt whether it is 
enough that the village establishment be maintained, and the whole put under 
a Mamlutdar. The I’otail’s respectability and influence in his village must 
be kept up, by allowing him some latitude, both in the expenditure of the 
villagg expenses and in restniining petty disorders within his village. So far 
fiom wishing that it were possible lor the Eurojiean officeis to hear all com¬ 
plaints on such subjects,,! think it fortunate that they have no time to inves¬ 
tigate them, and think it desirable that the Mamlutdars al.so should leave 
them to the Potails, and thus preserve a power, on the aid of which we must 
in ail branches of the Government greatly depend. The zealous co-operation 
of the Botaiis i.^^ as essential to the Collector of the Revenue and to the admi- 
nistratiop of civil justice, as to the police, and it ought, therefore, by all means to 
be secured. Too much care cannot be taken to prevent their duty becoming 
irksome, and their influence impaired,^by bringing their conduct too often 
under the correction of their superiors, l^ould lend a ready ear to all com¬ 
plaints against them for o|)pre.ssion, but 1 would not disturb tiiem for inat¬ 
tention to Ibrms ; and 1 would leave them at liberty to settle petty complaints 
their own way, jirovided no serious punishment were inflicted on either party. 
We may weaken the Potails afterwards if we find it necessary, and retrench 
their emoluments : but our steps should be cautious, for if w^c once destroy 
our influence over the Potails, or flieirs over the people, we can never recover 
either. Care ought also to be taken of the condition of the village watchman, 
whose allowance, if not sufficient to support him and to keep him out of 
temptation to thieve, ought to be increased: but it ought not to be so high 
as to make him independent of the community; and it ought always to be in 
part derived from contributions,'which may compel him to go his rounds 
among the villagers, as at present. 

If the village police be preserved,* the next step is to preserve the efficiency 
of the Mamlutdar. At present all powers are vested in that officer, and as long 
as the auxiliary horse and Sebundies are kept up, he has jimplc means of 
preserving order. 'Phe only thing requisite at prqpent is, that the Mamlutdar 
should have higher pay, to render him more rpspectable and mpre above 
temptation, and to induce the better sort of natives to accept the office. 
When the Sebundies are reduced in numbers ^npd the horse discharged, our 
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means of preserving the police will be greatly weakened, at the same time that ttoport of 
the number of enemies to the public tranquillity will be increased : the ^1®"- 

number of Sebundies neitv iu our pay, by giving employment to the idle and 

needy, contributes, J have no doubt, more than any thing else to the remark- v_ '' 

able good order which this part of our new conquests has hitherto enjoyed. 

The Mamlutdar wiibalso feel the want of many of the Jageerdars and others of 
the upper class, who used to aid his predeces.sors with their influence, and 
even with their troops. The w’ant of that class w'ill be still more felt, a.s a 
channel through which Government could receive the accounts of the state of 
the districts and of the conduct of* the Mamliitdars themselves. The cessation 
of all prospect of rise will of itself, in a great measure, destroy the connexion 
between them and their rulers ; and the natural distance w'hich, I am afraid, 
must always remain betw'cen natives and English gentlemen, will tend to 
complete the separation. Something may be done by keeping up the sim¬ 
plicity and equality of Mahratta manners, and by imitating the facility of 
access wliicli was conspicuous among their chiefs. On this also the Continuance 
of the spirit of the people and of our own popularity w ill probably in a great 
measure depend. Sir Henry Straehey, in his report hud before Rirliamcnt, 
attributes many of the defects in our administration iu Bengal to the unmea- 
sureable distance batween us and the natives, and afterwards adds, that there 
is scarcely a native in his di.strict who would think of sitting down in the 
presence of an English genlleinan. Here every man above the rank of a 
llircarrah kits down before us, and did before the Peishwiif; even a^common 
Ryot, if he had to slay-any time, would sit down on the ground. This, 
contributes, as far a.s the mechanical parts of the society can, to keep up tlie 
intercourse that ought to subsist between the governors and the governed; 
there is, however, a great chance tliat it will lie allow'cd to die away. 'l*he 
great means of keeping it up is, for gentlemen to receive the natives often, 
when not on business. It must be owned there is a great difficulty in this. 

The sociily of the natives can never be in itself agreeable: no man can long 
converse with the generality of them without being provoked with their 
constant selfishness and design, w'caried with their imjiortimities, and disgusted 
with their flattery. I'heir own prejudices also exclude, them from our society 
in the hours given up to recreation, and at other times want of leisure is 
enough to jircwent gentlemen receiving them ; but it ought to be remembered 
that this intercourse with the natives is as much a point of duty, and con¬ 
tributes as much towards good government, as the'details in wliich we are 
generally occupied. 

Much might likewise be done by raising our *Mamlutdars to a rank which 
might render it creditable for native gentlemen to as.sociatc with them. It 
must be owmed our Government labours under natural disadvantages in this 
respect, both as to the means of Yendering our instruments conspicuous and 
of attaching them to our cause. All places of trust and lionoiir must be filled 
by Europeans. We have no irregular army to afford honourable employment 
to persons incapable of being admitted to a share of the govermnent, and no 
court to make up by honours and empty favour for the absence of the other 
more solid objects of ambition. As there are no great men in our service 
we cannot bestow the’ higher honours on the lower, on which alsolhe natives 
set a high value, as the privilege of using a particular kind of umbrella, or 
of riding in a palancpiin, cease to be iidnours under us from.their being 
thrown open to all the world. What honours wc do confer are lost from our 
own want of respect for them, and from our want of sufficient discrimination 
to enajile us to suit them exactly to the person and the occasion, on w'hich 
circumstances the value of these fanciful distinctions entirely depends. 

To supply the place of these advantages we have nothing left but good 
pay, personal attentions, and occasional commendations and rewards. The 
first object may be attained without moch additional expense, by enlarging 
the districts, diminishing the number of officers, and increasing their pay. 

The pay might also be augmented for length of service, or in reward of jiarti- 
cular activity. It might bg from 200 to 2.'50 rupees at first, and increase one- 
sixth foi; every five years service; kliilauts might also be given as occasional 
rewards for services ; and above all lands for life, or even on rare occasions 
for two or three lives, or in perpetuity, ought to be given to old or to meri- 
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tohous servants. Besides the immediate effect of improving the conduct of 
the Mamlutdars by these liberalities, the political advantages would be consi* 
derable, by spreading over the country a number of respectable persons at¬ 
tached t6 the Government, and capable of explaining its proceedings. If these 
grants could often be made hereditary, we should also have a source from 
which hereafter to draw well educated and respectable men to fill our public 
offices, and should found an order of families exactly of the rank in life 
which would render them useful to a Government circumstanced like ours. 
The jaghcer lands as they fall in might be applied to this purpose j and I think 
it would be great policy to make the rules regarding the resumption at the 
death of the present incumbents much stricter, if they were to be applied to 
this purpose, since we should gain more of useful popularity by grants of this 
kind than we should lose by dispossessing the heirs of many of the present 
Jaghcerdars. It -would be a further stimulus to the Mamlutdars, at the same 
time that it contiibuted to the efficiency of the system, to put the office of 
Uuffterdar with the Collector on such a footing, as to render it a sufficient 
object of emulation. For this purpose I would allow it 1,000 rupees a month, 
which, considered as the very highest salary to which a native could attain, is 
surely not too much. I have fixed these allowances below what I at first thought 
it expedient, and in judging of their amount the great difference in expense 
between this territory and the old provinces must be borne in mind. The 
pay pf the comrnon servants here i* more than double what it is in Bengal: 
but if the proposed allowances should still seem more than the finances can 
bear, it ought to be recollected that economy no less than policy recpiiies 
liberal pay when there is considerable trust; a maxim long since confirmed 
in its application to the natives, by the experience and sagacity of General 
Munro. 

Having thus formed a chain from the Potail to the Collector, and having 
provided them with such rewards as circumstances will admit, it is of at least 
equal importance to take care that they should be punished for neglect. 
The proposed improvement in the situation of a Mamlutdar provides some 
means for punishing him, byioffbrding him allowances which it would be a 
serious misfortune to lose, and which would admit of his paying fines by 
giving him a character that should make reproof a punishment, and prospects 
which he would be unw'illing to forfeit. Imprisonment or other punishment 
may be added, il his offence were more than neglect. A still stronger respon¬ 
sibility must be imposed on the Potail, village watchman, and yi villages 
were the Koolkurncc manages, on him also. The practice of levying the 
value of the property lost #»n the village ought not, 1 think, to be entirely 
abandoned. 1 am aware that it has been objected to by the highest 
authorities, and that it is in reality harsh and often unjust, but 1 think it better 
to reguldte than abandon it. Il if a coarse but effectual remedy against the 
indifference of the neighbourhood to the sufferings of individuals, and if the 
great secret of police be to engage manf people in the prevention and punish¬ 
ment of crimes, it will not perhaps be easy to find a measure more advisable. 
It was adopted by our own early law-givers, and is not less suited to the state 
of society in India than it was in England under Alfred. When it is plain that 
a village could not prevent a robbery, the exaction of the money could of 
course be remitted; but, where there is cither negligence or connivance, it 
ought to be levied either whole or in part. A fine would, at all events, be expe¬ 
dient in such a case, and this is a popular and established method of levying 
it: it keeps a heavy punishment hanging over every village where a robbery is 
committed, and throws the burthen of proving its innocence upon it, whereas 
a fine would reepnre proof of actual connivance, and would after all be com¬ 
plained of as a hardship ; while a levy of the same sum in lieu of the property 
lost would, if less than the value of the property, be felt as an indulgence. 

It appears an objection to this plan., that it affords the Mamlutdar an oppor¬ 
tunity of collecting more than he brings to account; but in such a case the 
villagers will of course complain, as they always did when the money was taken 
from them unreasonably, and this abuse, like many others, must depend for a 
remedy on the vigilance of the Collector. 

On tins, indeed, it will have been long since observed the whole system tnust 
depend, its object being to provide sufficient powers, and leave it to the prin¬ 
cipal 
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cipal officer to guard against the abuse of them. That he will always succeed 
is more than 1 would premise ; but perfection is not to be looked for, and we 
have only the choice of taking away froin our agents the power to do good, or 
leaving them in some degree the power to do harm. Against this even a system 
of check and limitation will not always guard, for a man may be careful not 
openly to commit irregularities while he is secretly guilty of every sort of 
oppression. As long as the chief power in the district is in able hands, the 
good done by the inferiors in this system will far preponderate over the evil; 
and. if the Collector be deficient, 1 am afraid that no distribution of powers 
would make up for his want of capacity, or do more than palliate or conceal the 
evils to which such a want would give rise. 

The highest rank in the chain under Government should be a court, or an 
individual vested with a general control of all departments, who should be 
frequently in motion, and whose business should rather be to superintend the 
whole system than to administer any part of it, and to sec that essentials were 
attended to rather than that rules were not violated. I w'ould vest the fullest 
powers over tlie oflicers under them in the Collector, and in like manner it would 
be proper for Government to pay the utmost attention to the principal officers’ 
recommendations, originating in the good or ill conduct of the Collectors. So 
general a charge, of course, requires great industry and abilities. It is to be 
hoped such may be objtained ; and if tiiey are not, 1 despair of supplying ‘their 
place by any machinery that can possibly be invented. • 

1 have introduced those*remarks under the police, where tl>ey first occurred 
to me; but it is evident they a])ply equally to any other branch of the Govern¬ 
ment. I now return to the police. 

The spirit of the people has been mentioned as of the first importance, and 
although that may be expected to flag under a foreign rule, and still more under 
a strong Government which protects all its subjects, and leaves no call for the 
exertion of their courage and energy in their owii defence; yet there are 
instance? in some parts of our old territories of our subjects retaining their 
military spirit after they have lost their halfts of turbulence, and we may 
hope to accomplish the same object here. The first step towards its attainment 
is to remove all obstructions to the use of arms. On onr first conquest some 
restriction was necessary on persons travelling with arms, but tiiat has since 
been relaxed and ought to be done away. Besides the advantage of arming the 
people for purposes of police, it would be useful even in cases of war and 
insurrection, as the bulk of the people, even if disaffected, would be led, for 
the sake of their property, to employ their arms against our predatory enemies 
rather than against us. On thg same principles, villages sliould be encouraged 
to keep up their walls, and perhaps allowed some remission to enable them to 
repair them. 

It is important to the police that sudden discharges of Sebundies should for a 
long time be avoided, and the greatest encouragement given to the plan which 
I have mentioned elsewhere of settling that class on waste or other lands, as a 
sort of local militia. It is to be considered that the Mahrattas, besides losing 
what service they had under Bajee Rao, arc now in a great measure shut up 
from those colonies in Hindoostan that afforded such a vent for the superfluous 
military population. Holkar’s and the Bosla’s armies are now nearly annihilated, 
and it is much to be feared that Scindia’s will diminish. 

Some rules are required regarding the receipts and sale of stolen or plundered 

property, regarding which the native practice was weak and irregular. 

♦ 

Management of the Bheels and other Prcdatori/ TVihes. 

I insert in this place some remarks on the management of the hill tribes, 
which though at present it belongs to police, might easily be raised by a wrong 
system to importance in a political view. The plan which has been found most 
effectual in the old province, especially in the Bhaugulpore hills and in the 
jungle mehauls of Midnapore, is to govern this people through their native 
chiefs, whose assistance is rewarded by the support of Government, and in 
some cases by pecuniary allowances. This plan nas been kept up here as it 
had been by the Peishwa, after an unavailing attempt to manage the Bheels by 
force alone. It is the only one practicable, until the gradual effects of civiliza¬ 
tion 
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Report of tion shall have undermined the power of the chiefs, at the same time that it 
the Hon. removes the necessity for their control .over the people. The principal chiefs 
25^0ct*”l8J9**’ present allowed pensions, and a certain number of Bheels of their 

» ^ . selection are also paid by the Government. These measures at once fix them 

Deccan. interest of Government and secure their infiuence in their tribe. It is, 

however, necessary to guard against the abuses of this system ; which are, the 
chiefs harbouring thieves, or conniving at robbers, and their acquiring such an 
influence as may tempt them to oppose the measures of Government. The 
first evil will be provided against, by exacting strict responsibility from the 
chief, and fining, or otherwise punishing him, if frequent offences take place 
within his jurisdiction. Whether the punishment should be imprisonment or 
removal of the same family, must depend on the notions of the Bheels, which 
ought to be investigated not only for this purpose, but to prepare us for questions 
of disputed succession to chiefships, that we may not destroy the ^ower of this 
engine of Govcrnn>cni, by running counter to the opinion of the people whom 
it is to sway ; for the other object it is necessary to grant no increase, either 
in extent of land or in authority to an)' chief, without its being clearly neces¬ 
sary for repressing disorder, which necessity is not likely to be felt. The 
Bheels may also be gradually encouraged to settle in the plains, either as 
cultivators or as watchmen to villages, a change which would weaken the power 
of tljc chiefs by lessening the number of their retainers. In the meantime it 
will be requisite to ascertain, with as^nich precision as Hic case admits of, the 
powers which the Bheel chiefs were in the habit of exercising under the old 
Government. This inquiry is indeed necessary, to prevent an inexperienced 
Magistrate from interfering unintentionally with the privileges of those chiefs. 

Present Sj/stem of Police. 

The only innovations yet introduced by us into the form of the Mahratta 
police, are our closer superintendence, and the prohibition of the indefinite 
confinement of suspected persons by the Potails and Mamlutdars; but there 
must be a great difference in the spirit of our administration, and peyhaps bad 
effects may be felt from it, wh^ the great awe with which wc arc now regarded 
is worn olf, and when our principles come to be better understood. Tliough 
the natives put up with petty disorders, thc^' checked great ones with a rough 
hand, 'and gave thcinsidves no concern about the attciulaiit evils ; if robberies 
were committed, they seized all the susjiicious characters in the neighbourhood, 
and if they succeeded pi restoring quiet, they did not care though a hundred 
Ramoossees suffered imprisonment and torture without a fault. Such a course 
would not be thought of under our Government; but we must consider how 
much our abstaining from such tyranny must weaken us, and must provide a 
remedy in some more tolerable shape. ' 

Present Sjjstem (if Criminal Justice. 

. I am afraid that remedy is not to be found in our administration of criminal 
justice, which is next to be examined. Thi^hffers greatly from the Mahratta 
practice. The power of punishing is taken from the Potail, and that which is 
left to the Mamiutdar is limited to a fine of two rupees, and confinement for 
twenty-four hours. The powers of the Collector are not less than those of a 
Sirsoobadar, except in the article of inflicting capital punishment: but his 
manner of exercising bis power is altogether different. According to our 
practice, a prisoner is formally and publicly brought to trial} he is asked 
whether he is guilty: if he admits it, pains are taken to ascertain that his 
confession is voluntary ; if he denies it, witnesses are called on without further 
inquiry. They are examined in the presence of the prisoner, who is allowed 
to cross-examine them, and to call ivitnesses in his own defence. If there is 
any doubt when the trial is concluded, he is acquitted ; if he is clearly guilty, 
the Shastery is called on to declare the Hindoo law. It often happens that 
this law is‘unreasonable: and when* the error is on the side of severity it is 
modified ; when on the side of lenity it is acquiesced in. The law-officers are 
always present at those trials. In Candeish a regular jury is generally 
assembled, who question the witnesses and pronounce on the guilt of the 
accused. In Sattara the Political Agent calls in several {respectable persons 
besides the law-officers, and benefits by their opinion, both in the condtict of 
the trial and in determining the verdict. * When the trial is concluded, and the 

sentence 
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sentenc^l passed in cases of magnitude, it is reported for confirmation to the 
Commissioner, where the same leaning to the side of lenity is shewn as in 
the court itself. 

The punishments awarded by the Shastrees are as foilow:—death, which 
is executed in cases of murder, and sometimes robbery accompanied with 
attempts to murder } mutilation, which is commuted into imprisonment with 
hard labour, and simple imprisonment, which is carried into efiect. Women 
are never put to death, nor Brahmins, except in cases of treason, where, from 
the nature of our conquest, it was thought necessary to hold out the severest 
punishment even to Braiimins. 

When the guilt of the accused is not proved, very great caution has been 
enjoined in imprisoning him on suspicion ; it has indeed been recommended 
that no persbns should be so imprisoned unless notorious leaders of banditti; 
and when any person does happen to be imprisoned for want of security, the 
period at which he is to be released is directed to be fixed. These rules are 
suggested by the injustice of subjecting a man to a greater punishment wlien 
his guilt is not proved than would be inflicted if it were, and by the appre¬ 
hension that the Magistrate w'ould be apt to order perpetual imprisonment in 
this form without much reflection, because it appears to be only temporary 

and conditional restraint. 

. • 

/^s De/iris. 

The wliole of this system is evidently better calculated for protecting the 
innocent from punishment and the guilty from undue severity than for secur¬ 
ing the communit}' by deterring from crimes. In the certainty and efficacy of 
punishment it has the same inferiority to the native system that the police lias 
in detecting and seizing offenders. The natives seized men on slight susj)i- 
cions, gave way to presumptions of j;uilt, forced confession by torture, and 
inflicted punishment which, although they were inhuman (or rather because 
they were inhuman), were effectual in striking terror. Our Government 
demurs about proofs, discourages, and almost rejects.confession, and never 
punishes while there is a possibility of the innocence of the accused. When it 
docs punish, in its anxiety to prevent its inflictions from being revolting lo 
humanity it prevents their being tenible to offenders. Even death is dwested 
as much as possible of its horrors: no torments, no lengthened exposure, no 
effusion of blood or laceration of members, even after life is extinguished; 
some of these are properly rejected as detestable itt Ihcmselvcs, others that 
would strike the imagination of the people arc set aside, because they also 
strike the imagination of the legislator. Imprisonment with hard labour is our 
great resource next to death, and this is by no means calculated to over¬ 
awe offenders. Our imprisonment is so carefully divested of all circumstances 
of terror, that there is nothing except the fetters that is likely to make the least 
impression on a native. To an European confinement is irksome, solitary con¬ 
finement intolerable. Bread and water, or bad fare, bad lodging, public expo¬ 
sure, ail are real evils to him ; but a native neither loses in point of food or 
lodging, and shame I should think had less effect on him. In fact, by several of 
the reports from the districts (especially by Mr. Chaplin’s answer to my queries), 
it appears that the imprisonment ordered by qur officers is far from being looked 
on with. dread; and that they think, that with the regular subsistence and 
comfortable blanket they get in gaol they are better off than they would be in 
their own villages. There are even instances (one at Sattara and one in 
Poona) of people committing petty offences to procure the maintenance 
allowed to prisoners. Imprisonment, especially when accompanied with labour, 
must, however, be a state of suffering to*any man j separation from family and 
friends must also be an aggravation ; and, on the whole, it would be absurd to 
contend that imprisonment is no real hardship to a native. The worst of it is, 
that it is a hardship to the suflerer without seeming one to the spectators; and if^ 
as I fancy is the case on the present footing, it is at least as ineffectual for refor¬ 
mation as for example, it unites all the bad qualities that can be combined in a 
punishment. If to make up for our defects in correcting offenders and in 
punishing^ them when convicted, we have recourse to imprisonment also, 
explaining that in tnis case it is not meant as a punishment, we complete the 
destruction of its use for example. In short, it may be questioned whether our 
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Bystem does not occasion as much suffering as the native one; but it is spread 
over a greater surface, and therefore wakes less shew, and neither shocks the 

legislator nor alarms the criminal. 

» 

Improvements suggested. 

These evils have ofeen been remarked before: it is easier to point them out 
than to suggest a remedy, and greater experience might perhaps only shew 
more clearly the difiiculties to be overcome. It is possible that a very civilized 
government may not be suited to a society on a less advanced stage, and that 
coarse expedients, at which our minds revolt, may be the only ones likely to 
check those evils which originate in the barbarism of the people. I shall, 
however, notice a few points from the consideration of which some profit may 
be gained. 

Too miich care cannot be taken to prevent forced confessions, Hhat is, con¬ 
fessions extorted by fear or torture ; but there ought to be no scruple in 
getting at the truth by cross-examinations of the accused : an innocent man 
cannot criminate himself, and it is well that a guilty man should do so. 

The Magistrate ought to have the assistance of some intelligent natives of 
his own choosing at the trial: their knowledge of the people would often lead 
to discoveries of the truth that might escape an European; but it is better 
that the conduct of his trial and the decision should rest with the Magistrate. 
The Punchayets in Candcish have answered better than might have been ex¬ 
pected ; but Captain llriggs has pointed out many inconveniences in that mode 
of trial, and it is obvious that when a Brahmin on one hand, or a Bheel on the 
other, was to be tried, it would be too much to expect unprejudiced decision. 
The Shastree ought still to attend and to be consulted, hut we ought not to be 
guided by the Hindoo law, which is a new introduction of our own. The cus¬ 
tomary punishments for the most usual offences might be ascertained and mo¬ 
dified ; thus highway robbery and gang robbery (which the natives always 
punished with death) might be changed into perpetual imprisonment, unless 
attended wdth wounding or attempt to murder. The Hindoo pifrrishment 
might also be exchanged for such as we can execute, and thus when we did 
succeed in convicting ah oflender, there would be no longer a chance of his 
escaping by the absurdity of the sentence. ' Some of the Hindoo punishments 
are too dreadful to be inflictctl, others are too trifling to be of any use in de¬ 
terring. The !Iiniloo law officer at Ahmednuggur sentenced one man to be 


thrown from a height upon a spike, and another to be fined six fanams for the 
satne offence, because in one case the stolen property had been accidentally 
recovered, and in the other it hatl not. Caste, also, hud great weight in <leter- 
mining the punishment; and this ought, to a certain extent, to be attended 
to still, because an opposite conduct shocks the prejudices of the people, which 
unless we conciliate, all our jnstest sentences will be looked on as tyranny : our 
punishments, 1 should think, might be made more intense but .shorter; severe 
flogging, solitary confinement in dungeq^s for short periods, bad fare, 
severe labour and similar punishments, always so guarded as to prevent their 
endangering life or health. Transportation seems a good punishment, pro¬ 
vided it be for life ; but the return of a convict destroys the mysterious horror 
which w’ould otherwise be excited by the sentence. Hanging in chains will 
probably make a great impression, if not too shocking to the prejudices of the 
natives, which I apprehend it is not. As much form as possible should be 
thrown into all punishments, especially capital ones, and great care should be 
taken to suit the forms to the native ideas. They have themselves an excellent 
practice of exposing persons about to suffer death, on a camel, stripped of some 
of their clothes, with their hair loose and covered with red powder and with 
flowers, as is usual with a corps when carried to the funeral pile. Some of 
the most terrible modes of capital punishment might be retained when they do 
not add to^ the suffering of the criminal; beheading and blowing away from a 
gun are of this nature, but they ought to be reserved for great crimes. The 
opinions of natives ought however to be taken, and may be reckoned conclusive 
on subjects depending on feeling and on associations. In cases where the 
Judge, though not satisfied of the guilt of the prisoner, is still less satisfied of 
his innocence, it seems imprudent to turn him loose to prey on society, and yet 
it is difficult to say on what grounds to detain him. Are we to award a Jess 
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severe and more remediable punishment; or are we to declare the prisoner 
innocent, but imprison him if he cannqt give security ? The former seems 
to strike at the foundations of justice, and the latter destroys the force of 
example. Means might perhaps be found to manage the imprisonment of 
suspected persons in such a manner as to preserve the distinction between 
their treatment and that of convicts. Their place of confinement might be 
more like a workhouse than a prison. They might be taught trades and 
allowed the fruit of their own industry, either in clothes and food, at the time, 
or in a sum of money to be given at their release. Mr. Bruce, the Judge of 
Bellary, has long since introduced the manufacture of blankets and some other 
articles into his jail, and all the paper used in the neighbouring Cutcherries is 
the work of his convicts. A place might be constructed for their residence 
which might combine the-plan so much recommended by Mr. Bentham with 
the economital arrangement suggested \n Bengal. A circular or octagon wall 
with an open arcade or tiled veranda to run all round inside, deep enough 
to afford shelter, and deep enough for concealment: this veranda to be parti¬ 
tioned off into cells with walls, and to be shut in with an iron grating or a deep 
ditch in front, to prevent the prisoners meeting in the open space in the 
middle. Each cell miglit contain from two to eight prisoners, who would thus 
be cut off from the corruption that is always found in crowded prisons, and a 
wall across the middle of the court might make a still more complete division, 
so as to admit the convicts, if necessary, into the same enclosure. In the 
centre shoidd be a circular building for the jailor from which he might sec into 
every cell in both courts, while he himself was concealed by blinds. Frequent 
visits from the European authorities would be sufficient to complete the super¬ 
vision. Persons less suspected might be consigned to the care and respon¬ 
sibility of the Potails of their villages, on the plan practiced by Mr. Bayley at 
Burdwan; and there are cases where wandering and thievish tribes might be 
seized and compelled on pain of imprisonment to reside in particular villages, 
according to the plan recommended by General Munro in his Letter on the 

Police of the Ceded District. 

• 

It is to be observed in respect to the confinement of suspected persons, that 
the practice is much less objectionable towards partictflar castes than others. 
Some avow that they were born an*l bred robbers, and that it was the intention 
of Providence that they should remain so. Surely society is entitled to take 
measures against men who set out with so open a declaration. 

These are all the suggestions that occur to me; except that the powers of the 
Mamiutdars should be augmented to allow his punishing petty affrays, which 
ought never to go be 3 'ond the pergunnah, and that the Potail should be per¬ 
mitted to exercise a similar authority to the very limited extent that is requisite 
to keep up his influence in his village. 

Moral Character of the People. 

I may here sa^' something of the moral character of the people. Falsehood 
in all shapes pervades all ranks,^nd adultery and prostitution are common in 
the upper classes, but in them alone. Drunkenness, the peculiar vice of the 
lower orders, is almost unknown in the Mahratta country, which has thence a 
decided superiority in morals over the old provinces. It arises from tlie dis¬ 
couragement to the sale of spirituous liquors, and as the revenue from that 
source is insignificant, we shoidd probably do well to prohibit it altogether. 
Public opinion, and above all the opinion of the caste and the dread of expul¬ 
sion, are the restraint on vices. These powers are, in the Mahratta country, in 
the hands of the whole caste. In the Carnatic there are regular censors to 
each caste called Gunnacharies, besides religious Goorcoos, invested with great 
power; but these institutions are converted into the means of gain, and the 
morals of the people are there decidedly' worse than in the Mahratta country. 
The other vices are not more rare, and dcunkenness is common in addition. 

Improvements recommended in Education. 

I do not perceive any thing that we can do to improve the morals of the 
people, except by improving their education. There are already schools in all 
towns and in many Villages, but readidg is confined to Brahmins, Banyans, and 
such of the agricultural classes as have to do with accounts. I am not sure 
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tiiat our establishing free schools would alter this state of things, and it might 
create a suspicion of some concealed design on our part. It would be more 
practicable and more useful to give a direction to the reading of those who do 
^ learn, o^ which the press adbrds so easily the means. . 

Books arc scarce, and the common ones probably ill chosen, but there exist 
in the Hindoo languages many tales and fables that would be genertdiy read, 
and that would circulate sound morals. There must be religious books tending 
more directly to the same end. If many of these were printed and distri* 
bated cheaply or gratuitously, the effect would, without doubt, be great and 
bcnchcial. It would, however, be indispensable that they should be purely 
Hindoo. We might silently omit all precepts of questionable morality, but 
the slightest infusion of religious controversy would secure the failure of the 
design. It would be better to call the prejudicies of the Hindoo to our aid in 
reforming them, and to control theiP“Vices by the ties of religion, which are 
stronger than those of law. By maintaining and purifying their present tenets, 
at the same time that we enlighten their understandings, we shall bring them 
nearer to that standard of perfection at which all concur in desiring that they 
should arrive j while any attack on their faith, if successful, might be expected 
in theory, as is found in practice, to shake their reverence for all religion, and 
to set them free from those useful restraints which even a superstitious doctrine 
imposes on the pa.ssions. 


In my letter No. 78 I proposed that 2,00,000 rupees should be .set aside for 
religious expenses, including two colleges. The large religious expenses that 
fall on the net revenue in the districts induces me to alter this suggestion, and 
to propose modifying an expenditure which' is already directed to an object of 
this nature, in such a manner as to render it more useful. 'I'liere was in the 
Peishwa’s time an annual distribution of charity, called the dhukna, which 
used to cost five lacs of rupees. The plan was originally to give prizes to 
learned Brahmins ; but as a handsome sum was given to every claimant, how¬ 
ever ignorant, to pay his expenses, the institution degenerated into a mere 
giving of alms. The abolition of this was extremely unpopular, hut the sum was 
too enormous tp waste, ^,I therefore did it away all but the original distribution 
of prizes, which cost last year 50,000 rupees. This expenditure must still be 
kept itp, but most of the prizes, instead of being conferred on proficients in 
Hindoo divinity, might be allotted to those most skilled in more useful branches 
of learning, law, mathematics,* &c., and a certain number of professors might 
be a[)pointed to teach those sciences. These means, with the circulation of a 
few well cho.sen books, such as I believe are now printed at Calcutta, would 
have a better and more extensive effect than a regular college, and would cost 
much less to the government: I shall, therefore, avail myself of the permission 
formerly given to me, and put such an establishment in train. 

Civil Justice.—Mahratta System. 

It is necessary to examine the native sys^m of civil justice with attention* 
and ascertain its success in affording proftection to men’s rights. If this 
should jirovc even moderate it will scarcely be thought advisable to attempt 
any alterations ; but if the plan be found inadequate to the end required, it 
will be necessary to see whether any alterations can be introduced to render it 
more efficient without changing its fundamentai principles, or whether it is 

necessary to sot it aside altogether, and to introduce a new system in its room. 

» 

By xchom administered. * 

The authorities by whom civil justice was administered were the following: 
In the country the Potail, over him the Mamlutdar and Sirsoob&dar, and above 
all the Peishwa or his minister. Jagheerdars administered justice in their 
^n land; the great ones with little or no interference on the part of the 
Government. In some towns there was a judicial officer, called the Nyaee- 
daish, who tried causes under the Peishwa’s authority ; and any person whom 
the Peishwa pleased to authorize might conduct an investigation, subject to his 
Highness’s confirmation. 

If a complaint was made to a Potail, he would send fqr the person com¬ 
plained of, and if he admitted the debt, would interfere partly as a friend to 
settle the mode and time of payment. If the debt were disputed, and he and 

his 
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his Koolkurnee could not, by their own influence or sagacity, effect a settle¬ 
ment to the satisfaction of both parties, the Polail assembled a punchayet of 
inhabitants of the village, who inquired into the matter with very little form, 
and decided as they thought best; but this decision could not take place with¬ 
out the previous consent of the parties. 
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If the complainant were refused a punchayet, or disapproved of the decision, 
or if he thought proper not to apply to the Potail, he went to (he Mamlutdar, 
who proceeded nearly in the same manner as the Potail; with this adilition, 
that he could compel the party complained of to submit to a* punchayet, or else 
make satisfaction to the complainant. When there was a Sirsoobadar, the same 
process might be repeated with him, or at court, but in all this there was no 
regular appeal. The superior authority would not revise the decision of the 
inferior, unless there had been some gross injustice, or reason to suspect cor¬ 
ruption ; in cases of less purity, that is in almost all cases, the superior was 
influenced in receiving the appeal, by the consideration of tlie profit promised 
as a compensation for the trouble. 


Though the Government officer endeavoured himself lo settle the dispute, 
and though it rested with him to decide whether or not the case required a 
punchayet, yet it was reckoned gross injustice to refuse one on a question at 
all doubtful, and it was always reckoned a sufficient ground tor ordering a new 
investigation when there had been no punchayet. 


Pimchai/cl. 

The punchayet may therefore be considered as the great instrument in the 
adminstration of justice, and it is of consequence to determine how the 
assembly was comtitutod, what were its powers, and what its method of pio- 
cecdiiig, anil enforcing, or procuring the enforcement of its decrees. 

The members ot a punchayet were generally selected by the officer of 
Government, by whom it was granted, with the approbation of the parties, 
and often at their suggestion ; sometimes (he parties chose an equal number 
each, and the olficcr named an umpire. A person on the part of Government 
not unfrequently presiderl at punchayets, especially .at I’oona, and directed 
their operations: this officer must, however, be objectionable to the parties. 
In affairs where Government was concerned, it ordered some of 4ts ow'ii 
officers to investigate the matter, but they were expected to be people not 
objected to by the other party. The members weic peojile of the same 
situation in life as the parties, or people likely to understand the subject of 
discussion : as bankers in a matter of account; Daismooks and Daispandees, 
when the suit was about land. Their number was ni'ver less than five, but 
it has been known to be as great as fifty, 'fhe number was required to be 
odd. It generally met at the house of the olficcr who summoned it. 

In villages, the Potail got some of the most intelligent and impartial Ryots 
to sit under a tree, or in the temple or choultry : nobody attended on the 
part of the Government; and as the submission of the parties was voluntary, 
their wishes weri>, of course, more attended to than elsewhere. The consent 
of the members, however, was every way reckoned essential to a punchayet, 
and the first act of the meeting was to take a razeenamah, or acknowledg¬ 
ment, of such a consent. Security was also not unfrequently taken tor the 
parties complying with the award of the punchayet. In petty, disputes in 
villages, the parties gave two straws in token of submission, instead of a written 
razeenamah. 


It might be expected that so burdensome a duty would not be willingly 
undertaken, especially as there was no authorized fee to be gained by it; but, 
besides the compliment of being selected by the parties, there was the hope 
of presents from one or both, which it was not disgraceful to take, unless^to 
promote injustice. The parties likewise enti'cated the persons they wished to 
accept the office, and the officer of Government added his authority. It 
was, moreover, reckoned ilisgracefully selfish to refuse to serve on a punchayet, 
and as the man who was asked to be a member to-day might be a suitor to¬ 
morrow, ,he was obligeil to afford the. assistance which he was likely to require. 
It was rare, therefore, for people to refuse to serve unless they had a good 
excuse. 
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It" was more difficult to procure their regular attendance when appointed, 
and this was generally effected by the entreaties of the parly interested. The 
Magistrate also sent Peons and injunctions to compel the presence of a person 
who had once agreed to become a member, and although he would receive a 
reasonable cxciise, yet if he were really anxious for the speedy decision of the 
cause, he seldom failed in procuring attendance; besides, there was no pre¬ 
cision about the number of members required to attend, as long as the parties 
were satisfied all was thought to be regular enough. When an absent member 
returned, the past; proceedings could be explained to him, and any further 
inquiry he desired carried on. 


When the punchayet was assembled, il‘ the defendant failed to attend, the 
punchayet applied to the officer under whose autifority it sat to summon him, 
unless a Carcoon .or a I*eon had already been attached to it to perlbrm such 
duties on the part of the Government, or the plaintiff’, by constant demands 
and other modes of importunity, wearied him into a submission. When the 
officer of Government had to compel his attendance, he sent a summons, or if 
that failed, placed a Peon over him, whom he was obliged to maintain, and 
imposed a fine of a certain sum a day till he appeared. The plaintiff’s complaint 
was then read, and the defendan’ts answer received ; a replication and a 
rejoinder was sometimes added, and the parties were cross questioned by the 
punchayet as long as they thought it necessary. At that time the parties were 
kept at a distance from their friends, but afterwards they might assist them as 
much as they chose. A man might, if it were inconvenient for him to attend, 
send a Carcoon in his service, or a relation ; but the trade of a Vakeel is not 
known. Accounts, and other written evidence, were called for after the 
examination of the parties, and likewise oral evidence, when w'ritten failed ; 
but a great preference was given to the evidence of w'ritten documents. The 
witnesses seem to have been examined and cross-examined with great care, 
but the substance only of their evidence-was taken down briefly without the 
questions, and generally in their own hand, if they could W'rile. The natives 
have not the same deference for testimony that we have ; they allow a witness 
no more credit than his situation and character and connexion with the case 
entitle him to, they also lay great stress on his manner and appearance while 
giving jiis testimony. Oaths were seldom imposed unless there were reason to 
su.spect the veracity of’ the witness, and then great pains were taken to make 
them solemn. * 


When this examination was concluded, the punchayet, after debating on the 
case, drew up an award (which was termed sarounsh or summary), in which they 
gave the substance of the complaint and answer, an abstract of each of the 
documents presented on either side, a summary of the oral evidence on either 
side, with their own decision on the whole. A copy of the award was given 
to the successful party, and to the loser, if he required it; another copy was 
deposited with the officer of (Jovernment. In vdlages there was much less 
form; the punchayet was often conducted in the way of conversation, and 
nothing was written but the decision, and sometimes not even that. In 
important cases, however, all the usual writing was performed by the Kool- 
kurnee. 


Throughout the whole proceedings, the punchayets appear to have been 
guided by their own notions of justice, founded, no doubt, on the Hindoo law, 
and modified by the custom of the country. They consulted no books, and it 
was only on particular points immediately connected with the Hindoo law, 
such as marriage or succession, that they referred to a Shastree for his opinion. 

On the report of the punchayet the officer of Government proceeded to 
confirm and enforce its decree, the punchayet having no executive power of 
its own. From this cause frequent references tb the Magistrate were required, 
fSic orig.) and he was given a considerable influence on the progress of the trial. 

If cither party objected at this stage, and shewed good reasons why the 
award should be set aside, the officer under whose authority it sat might 
require it to revise its sentence, or even grant a new punchayet; but this was 
not reckoned proper unless corruption were strongly suspec’ted. 


No 
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No other notice was taken ol' corruption, unless in such cases the decision of 
a punchayet was always respected, as the proverbial expression of punch 
prunmishur (a punchayet is God Almighty) fully testihes. 

Even after an award was confirmed, an appeal lay to a higher authority, 
and a new punchayet migiit be granted; even a new Mamlutdar might revise 
the proceedings under his predecessor. This was probably a stretch ol“ power, 
but every thing under the Mahrattas was so irregular and arbitrary that the 
limits of just authority can with difficulty be traced. 

In enforcing the decision, much of. course depended on the power of the 
Magistrate. If a Potail found the party who gained the cause could not 
recover his due by the modes of private compulsion hereafter described, he 
applied to the Mamlutdar to interpose his authority ; and in cases where that 
was insufficient, the Mamlutdar applied to the Government. 
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It was in this mauner that ordinary disputes were settled. Those about 
boundaries, which are extremely frequent (except in Candeish), were settled 
by a punchayet composed of Oaismooks, Daispandies, Potails, and Kook 
kurnees, assisted by the Mhows ot' the disputing villages, wlio are the esta¬ 
blished guardians of land-marks and boundaries, 'fhey are also very frequently 
adjusted by ordeal, one mode of which is, for the Potail to walk along the 
disputed boundary, bearing on his head a clod composed of the soil of“ both 
villages kneaded up with various strange ingredients, and consecrated by many 
superstitious ceremonies; if it hold together, the justice of his claims is 
established, and if it break, he loses his cause. Many otlier sorts of ordeal 
are also performed with boiling oil, or by taking an oath and imprecating 
certain curses, if it should be false. If no evil occur within a fixed time, the 
Gods are conceived to have tlecided in the swearer’s favour. 


These ordeals were not uncommon in ail cases as well as in boundary dis¬ 
putes, but chiefly when other means of" ascertaining the truth had failed. 

Disputes about caste were settled by the caste, unless when a complaint of 
unjust expulsion took place, when the Government ordered a punchayet of 
respectable ])ersons of the caste from an unprejudiced part of tlie country. 

Pnnchaijets hort' assembled, and Iheir Decisions ho'w enforced. 

As it has been shew*’ that punchaycts.had no powers of titeir own, and were 
moreover somewhat inert, it is necessary to examine the machinery by which 
they were kept in motion, and their resolutions carried into effect., It has 
been observed that in the country the Mamlutdars, and the Potails under their 
authority, peformed that duty. In some few towns there also were officers of 
justice called Nyaeedaish. The proceedings of all these officers were, of 
course, very irregular; but the model may be learned by observing the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Nyaeedaish at Poona, during the long period when Uam 
Shastree was at the head of. that court, and when Nana Furnavees was minis¬ 
ter and regent; this was confessedly the period when the Mahratta Govern¬ 
ment was in the highest perfection, and Ram Shastree is to this day celebrated 
for his talents and integrity. A full account of that court is given by Mr. 
Lnmsdcn, in his report of January 24ith, from which much of what follows 
is extracted. Ram Shastree had several deputies, two of whom were almost 
as famous as himself, and it was by their assistance clu'efly that his business was 
conducted. 

• 

On receiving a complaint, a Peon or a Carcoon from Ram Shastree, or 
from Nana Furnavees, according to the consequence of the person, was sent 
to summon, or to invite him to attend at Ram Shastree’s. If this was refused 
positive orders were repeated by Nana Furnavees, and in the ^ent of obsti¬ 
nate non-attendance the house or lands of the defendant would be sequestrated 
till he appeared. 

In case of non-appearance from absence, trial, after many indulgent delays, 
went on, and the absence of the party was recorded, that he might have a 
new trial on his return if he accounted for his absence; in cases of land no 
decision was final in a man’s absence. Evidence was summoned in the same 
form as the defendant, and if the witness were poor the person who summoned 
him paid his expenses. If the witness lived at a distance, or if attendance 

were 
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VI parties was sent to take his evidence, and the Mamhitdar gave his aid to the 

25 Oct. 1819. process^ or, it the witness lived very tar on, a letter was written requesting 

\_. . j him to state tlic facts required. Wlien the witm'ss was a man of rank a depu- 

Deccan. tation would be sent to him from the Government, accompanied by parties who 
went as supplicants for his aid, rather than as checks on his misstatement, 
and he was solicited to relate what he knew, which was repeated in the court. 
Even if the witness were not of such rank as to prevent his coming to the 
court, still if he were a man of any consequence he was recciwed as a visitor, 
and the questions were put to him in the way of conversation, and with all the 
usual forms of civility. 

When poi'sons of this character were the defendants, instead of summoning 
them to the Nyaeedaish a letter was written by Nana Furnavees, ilesiring 
them to settle the complaint. If this did not succeed the Vakeel was spoken 
to, and ultimately they experienced the displeasure of Government, or a part 
their land was made over to the creditor. Generally, however, great favour 
was shewn to men of rank. If the plaintiff was also a man of rank, a piin- 
chayet of men of the same condition would be appointed, if all other means 
failed. One of the enclosed translations. No. If),* is an award in a case where 
the ancestors of Jaun Kao Nunbalker, a Jagheerdar of the highest rank, were 
the parties. 

The proceedings were much the same as those 1 have already mentioned to 
have been practised in the districts, but more was done in writing than else¬ 
where. To give a clear idea of the manner in which punchayets proceeded, I 
have the honour to enclose the award of one conducted under the superin- 
teiulence of Ram Shastree (No. 20*), and a decision in a simple case of the 
present day (No. 21*;. 

The punchayets were more frequently named by the parlies than the Judge, 
but Ram Shastree and his deputies seem frequently to have presided at the 
trial, the punchayet performing nearly the same functions as a jury iir England. 
A good deal of the investigation seems to have been intrusted to Ram .Shas- 
tree’s Carcoons, who reported to him and the punchayet, and in the decree the 
names.of tlic members of tile punchayet are not irentioneil, even when it is 
merely a repetition of their award. The decision was always in the Peishw'a’s 
name, and in all cases of magnitude required his signature; all cases relating 
to land were of this de.scription, and tliesame holds all over the country where 
claims to land are considered more immediately under the superintendence of 
Government. It was not unusual in the country as well as in Poona, for a 
Government oflicer to receive tlic complaint and answer with the documents 
and the written evidence of witnesses, and lay the whole in this shape before 
tbe punchayet, who could call for more evidence if they required it. Much 
time must liave been saved by this arrangement; but it gave the officer of 
(jovernment considerable opportunities gt' imposing on the punchayet. The 
members of the punchayet received no fee, but when they had much trouble 
the winner of the suit made them openly a jircseiit for their pains. 

A sum of money was likewise levied for the Government from the winner, 
under the name of kerkee, which I believe means congratulatory offering, and 
from the loser uniler the name of gonagharry, or fine. These gonagharries 
varied with the means of litigants, but in revenue accounts, I observe, that 
one-fourth of the property is always put down as the price paid for justice by 
the plaintiff when he wins his cause. 

The plaintiff* losing his cause was obliged to pay the exjienscs of the defen¬ 
dant, if the ^tter were poor. 

No regular monthly or other returns of causes decided were made out. 

When a cause was decided against the defendant the court settled the mode 
of payment with reference to his circumstances, either ordering immediate 
payment or directing payment by instalments, or granting the debtor, if en¬ 
tirely destitute of the means of payment, an cxemjJtion from the demands of 
l]|is creditor for a certain number of years. ‘ 


Ik 


* Not printed in these Selections. 
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When a matter had once come to a trial, it was always expected that 
Government should enforce the decision ; but with the irregularity so charac¬ 
teristic of the Mahrattas, the plaintiff was often permitted to enforce them 
himself: and this was effected by means of the system called tukkaza, which 
though it strictly means only dunning, is here employed for every thing, from 
simple importunity up to placing a guard over a man, preventing his eating, 
tying him neck and heels, or making him stanil on one leg with a heavy stone 
on his head under a vertical sun. * 

It is remaricable that in all claims fexcept for land; when the plaintiff has 
the power, this tukkaza is the first step in the suit, and it is not until the 
person who suffers by it complains of excessive or unjust tukkaza that the 
Government takes any concern in the cause. This in some meawre accounts 
for the ready acquiescence of defendants in the nomination of punchayets, 
&c., and it is, indeed, employed intentionally as a means of accomplishing 
that end. When Government enforced the debt, it used nearly the same 
severities as individuals; it also seized and sold the property of the debtor, 
but generally spared his house, and took care not to reduce him entirely to 
ruin. It likewise often fixed instalments, by which his debt was gradually to 
be liquidated. 
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People were never put in any public prison for private debt, though some¬ 
times confined or tormented by the creditor at his house, or in that of his 
[>atron, and in rare cases when agreed on in the bond, made to serve him till 
the amount of their nominal wages equalled the debt. 


Fair bankrupts seem to have been let off’ pretty nearly as with us j fraudu¬ 
lent ones were made to pay when discovered notwithstanding previous release. 

The great subjects of litigation are stated in the replies of the local officers 
to my queries to be, boundary disputes j division of property in the separation 
of families ; inheritance to land, which is perhaps the greatest source of liti¬ 
gation throughout the whole country, even in Candeish, where waste land is so 
abundant. Debts to bankers are also frequent subjects for suits. 

Dejects and Abuses of the System, 

The .Tudicial system that has just been described is evidently liable*to great 
objection, and accordingly in the best of times its success steems to have been 
very imperfect. There was no regular administration of justice; no certain 
means ol‘ filing a suit, and no fixed rules of proceeding after it had been filed. 
It vested the officer of Government applied to, to receive a complaint or to 
neglect it altogether. The reception of an appeal from his injustice equally 
depended on the arbitrary will of his superior. The other occupations of these 
officers rendered it difficult for them to attend to judicial affairs, even if well 
disposed, and these occupations increasing with the rank of the officer, the 
J*eishwa (or the minister), who was the main spring of the whole machine, 
must ha^e been nearly inaccessible to all men, and entirely so to the poor, 
'fhe power of the local officer must also have had a tendency to check appeals, 
and even to restrain the demand for punchayets, in cases where he was desirous 
of deciding in person, and this desire would chiefly be felt in cases where he 
had an inclination to befriend one party, or w’here he hoped to make something 
by selling his favour to both. In short, there can be little doubt of the 
difficulty of getting justice unless by means of bribery or of povirerful friends. 

'I'he punchayets themselves were open to corruption and to partiality, and 
when free from those stains, they were still slow and feeble in their motions 
rtnd uncertain in their resolutions. When the punchayet yas assembled, which 
from its interference with the pursuits ind interests of the members must have 
been a matter of difficult and rare occurrence, it had not sufficient powers to 
seize the defendant, to summon the witnesses, or to compel the production of 
documents; in the event of any opposition it must apply to the officer of 
Government, and tfius, besides unavoidable delay, it was exposed to constant 
obstruction from his indolence and want of leisure, and even from his corrup¬ 
tion. IJ a deputy of the Government officer sat with it to execute those 
duties, it was stdl liable to be obstructed from corruption, and was besides 
exposed to the influence of the Carcoon who presided. When it had got |>os- 
session of the gvidence, the members were not calculated to decide on nice or 
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ivjtricate causes, and iC they were perplexed, they met without coming to a 
decision, •or allowed the matter to lie over until some circumstance prevented 
the nccesgity of meeting any more. Very great delay took place *from these 
causes, and trials were often left entirely unfinished. When members were 
chosen by the parties and interested in their cause, they were rather advocates 
than judges, and their disputes produced as much delay as the neglect of the 
others. When they were impartial they were indifferent and irresolute, unless 
some member, and very likely one who was stimulated into activity by a bribe, 
took the trouble of deciding off the hands of his colleagues, ancf^procured their 
consent to a decision of his own. When their award was signed, the punchayet 
dissolved, and their decree remained with the local officer to enforce or neglect, 
as he chose^ Where so much was left arbitrary, there was, of course, much 
corruption, and it is very frequent now to have a complaint from a man who 
has a decision of old standing, (even from the Nyaeedaish at Poona) which he 
has not been able to get enforced. liven when the decree of a punchayet was 
past and executed, one would think it must, from the way in which the assembly 
was constituted, have had little good efiect beyond the case it had tried j for 
as there were no written law, and as punchayets were composed of men of 
diflerent habits and condition, their awards must be supposed to have varied, so 
as to afford no great certainty beforehand as to the decision to which any pun- 
chayct would come, and this uncertainty must havb led unceasingly to new 
litigation. Ail accounts, it must be owned, agree in representing the knowledge 
of the common people in the customary law of their country, and consequently 
the uniformity of their decisions when formed into punchayets is far beyond 
what could be expected ; but the inconvenience alluded to must still, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, have existed. Tiie want of principle in the rulers was an other cause 
of uncertainty and litigation. No decision was final; a new' Mamlutdar or a 
new minister might lake uf) a cause his pretlccessor had decided j the same man 
might revise his own decisions from corrupt motives, and there was as much 
difficulty in being exempt from an unjust revision as it has already been shew'n 
there was in obtaining a just one. 


If this was the stale of things under Nana Furnavecs, it was doubtless worse 
uniler Bajce llao. The farming system made over each district to the highe.st 
biddcr,«who was generally the most unprincipled man about the court, and as 
full support was requisite to enable him to pay his revenue, it consigned the 
})t*oj)le to his oppressions without a remedy.. The farmer’s whole time and 
thoughts were occupied in realizing his revenues. Justice was openly sold ; 
and except as a marketable commodity it was never thought of. The par'y 
in the wrong could always by a bribe prevent his cause going to a punchayet, 
or overturn the decision of one. An appeal lay from the under farmer to the 
upper, whose income depended on the exactions of the authorities below him, 
ami from him to the mini.stcr, who never received a complaint without a 
j>resent, or to the Feislnva, who never received one at all.* In consequence, the 
Government afforded little justice to the rickfand none to the poor. 

Corrections of these Defects and Almses. 

But w'ith all these delects the Mahratta country flourished, and the people 
seem to have he^n exempt from some of the evils which exist under our more 
perfj|ttt government ; there must, therefore, have been some advantages in the 
systOTi to counterbalance its obvious defects, and moSt of them appear to me 
to have originated in one fact, that the Government, although it did little to 
obtain justice for the people, left them the means of procuring it for them¬ 
selves. The advantage of this^ was particularly felt among the lower orders, 
who w’ere most out of reach of their rulers, and most apt to be neglected unifcr 
all governments. By means of the jJunchayet they were enabled to effect a 
tolerable dispensation of justice among themselves, and it happens that most of 
the objections above stated to that institution do not apply in their case. 

A Poiail was restrained from exercising oppression both by the fear of the 
Mamlutdar and by the inconvenience of oflending the society in which he 
lived, and when both parties w'cre disposed to a punchayet, hte had no interest 
in refusing his assistance to assemble one. A punchayet can scarcely be per¬ 
plexed in the simple causes that arise under its own eyes, nor can it easily give 
a corrupt decision when all the neighbourhood know the merits of the case. 

Defendants 
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Defendants, witnesses, and members are all within the narrow compass of a 
village,and where all are kept from earning their daily bread during the dis> 
cussion, thefe is not likely to be much needless complaint or affected delay. 

This branch of the native system, therefore, is excellent for the settlement of 
the disputes of the Ryots among themselves, but it is of no bse in protecting 
them from the oppression of their superiors, and it is evident that the {dan of 
leaving the people to themselves could never have been sufficient for that pur¬ 
pose. But heie another principle came into operation: the whole of the 
Government revenue being derived from the Ryot, it was the obvious interest 
of Government and its agents to protect him, and prevent his being exposed 
to any exactions but their own. The exactions of Government were limited 
in good times by the conviction, that the best way to enrich itself Was to spare 
the Ryots; and those of its agents, by the common interest of government 
and the Ryot, in restraining their depredations. By these principles, while the 
native Government was good, its Ryots were tolerably protected both from the 
injustice of their neighbours and tyranny of their suj)eriors, and that class is 
the most numerous, most important, and most deserving portion of the com¬ 
munity. 
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It was in tlic class above this that the defects of the judicial system were 
most felt, and even there they had some advantages. As ihe great fault of 
Government was its inertness, people were at least secure from its over-ac¬ 
tivity. A Government officer might be induced by a bribe to harass an indi¬ 
vidual under colour of justice, but he could not be compelled by the mere 
filing a petition to involve those under his jurisdiction in all the vexations of a 
law-suit. JCvcn when bribed he could not do much more tijau harras the in¬ 
dividual ; for the right to demand a punchayet was a bar to arbitrary decrees, 
and although he might reject or evade the demand, yet the frequent occur¬ 
rence of a course so contrary to public opinion could not escape his superiors 
if at all inclined to do justice. , 

The inertness of Government was counteracted by various expedients which, 
though objectionable in themselves, supplied the place of better principles. 
These were private redress, natronage, and presents. The first occupies the 
same place in civil justice that private revenge docs in criminal among still 
ruder nations. It is this which is called tukkaza by the Mahrattas, and 
which has already been mentioned as so important in bringing on a trial. If a 
man have a demand from his inferior or his equal, he places him under 
restraint, prevents his leaving his house or eating, and even compels him to set 
in the sun until he comes to some accommodation. If the debtor were a su¬ 
perior, the creditors had first recourse to supplications and appeals to the 
honour and sense of shame of the other party; he laid himself on his 
threshold, threw himself in his road, clamoured before his door, or he employed 
others to do all tliBs for him ; he would even sit down and fast before the 
debtor’s door, during which time the other was compelled to fast also; or he 
would appeal to the Gods and invoke their curses upon the person by whom he 
was injured. It was a point of honour with the natives not to disturb the 
authors of these importunities as long as they were just, and some satisfac¬ 
tion was generally procured by means of them. If they were* unjust, the party 
thus harassed naturally concurred with the plaintiff in the wish of a punrf^et, 
and thus an object was obtained which might not have been gaided fr^nthe 
indolence of the Magistrate. Similar means were employed to extort justice 
from the ruling power ; standing before the residence of the great man, as¬ 
sailing him with clamour, holding up a torch Before him by day-light, pouring 
water without ceasing on the statues qf' the Gods. These extreme measures 
when resorted to seldom failed to obtain a hearing even under Bajee Rao; and 
there was the still more powerful expedient both for recovering a debt or for 
obtaining justice,^o get the whole caste,*village, or trade to join in performing 
the above ceremonies until the demand of one of its members were satisfied. 


The next means of obtaining justice was by patronage. If a poor man had 
a master or landlord, a great neighbour, or any great connexion ; or if he had 
a relatioh who had a similar claim on a great man, he could interest him in his 
favour^ and procure his friendly intercession with the debtor ; his application to 
the friends of tj^c latter; or, finally, his interest with the public authority to 
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obtain justice for his client. This principle was not so oppressive as it seems at 
first sight, or as it must have been if it had been partial; for it was sp extended, 
that scartely any man was without some guardian of his interests. * Both sides 
in acause were thus brought nearly equal, and the efiect of the interference of 
their patrons was to stimulate the system, «Inch might otherwise have stood 
still. 


If this resource failed, a present, or the promise of a present, to the public 
authority, or those who had weight with him, would be efficacious : the fee of 
onc-fourth of all property gained in law suits was in fact a standing bribe, to 
invite the assistance of the Magistrate. 

The number of persons who could grant punchayets also expedited business. 
Besides the N/aeedaish, and the numerous Mamlutdars and Jagheerdars, many 
people of consequence could hold punchayets, under the express or implied 
autliority of the I’cishwa, and every chief settled the disputes of his own 
rctaincr.s, whether among themselves or with others of the lower and middle 
classes. A great number of disputes were also settled bj^ private arbitration ; 
and their proceedings in the event of an appeal were treated by the Govern¬ 
ment with the same considerations as those of punchayets held under its own 
authority. 

Thus some .sort of justice was obtained ; and it was less impure than might 
be expected from the sources by which it was supplied, because public opinion, 
and tl>e authority of the Magistrates set bounds to tukkaza, and the institu¬ 
tion of punchayets was a restraint on patronage and bribery. 

The punchayet itself, although in all but village causes it had the defects 
before ascribed to it, possessed many advantages. Though each might be 
slow, the number that could sit at a time, even under the superintendence of 
one person, must have enabled them to decide many causes. The intimate 
acquaintance of the members with the subject in dispute, and in many cases 
with the characters of the parties, must liave made their decisions frequently 
correcl; and it was an advantage of incalculable value in that mode of trial 
that the judges, being drawn from the body of the people, could act on no 
principles that were not generally understobdj # circumstance which, by pre¬ 
venting uncertainty and obscurity in the law, struck at the very root of litiga¬ 
tion. The liability of punchayets to corruption was checked by the circum¬ 
stance that it did not so frequently happen to one man to be a member as to 
make venality very profitable, while the parties and the members being of his 
own class, lie was much exposed to tictection and loss of character; accord-* 
ingly, the punchayets appear, even after the corrupt reign of Bajee Rao, to 
have retained in a great degree tlic confidence of the people, and they do not 
appear to have been unwoi'thy of their good opinion. All the answers to my 
queries (except those of the (’ollector of Ahmednuggnf) give them a very 
favourable character ; and Mr. Chaplin, in particular, is of opinion, that in most 
instances their statement of' the evidence is succinct and clear, their reasoning 
on it solid and perspicuous, and their decision, in a plurality of cases, just and 
impartial. 

Their grand tiefect was procrastination ; and to counteract it the suitors had 
rct^^'.se to the same remedies as with people in power, importunity, intcr- 
ces^nn of patrons, and sometimes, no doubt, to promises, fees, and bribes. 

Gencriil Result. 

It is imj>o.ssihle to form very clear notions on the general result of this admi¬ 
nistration, cither as to its dispatch of causes, the degree of justice actually 
administered by it, or its eflfcct on the character of the people; but I should 
conjecture that simple causes were speedily decided, and complicated ones 
very slowly. The Nyaeedaish principally tried the latter description, and in 
twtmty years it filed no less than 1,400 causes, of which it is believed that one-half 
were never decided. Punchayets appear generally to have given just decisions; 
but men in power could obstruct a reference to those asse^iblies, and could 
prevent the execution of their decrees. That justice was often denied, or 
injustice committed, appears from the frequency of thullee, which is a term 
for robbery, arson, and even murder, committed to oblige a village or Govern¬ 
ment officer, to satisfy the claims of the perpetrator. This crime is commonest 
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to the southward ol' the Kistna, but murders on account of disputes about landed 
property are every where frequent. With regai d to its eilect on the character 
of the peojde, the Ryots seem in most respects simple and honest: but there is 
no regard for truth, or respect for an oath, throught the whole community } 
and forgery, intrigue, and deceit are carried to the highest pitch among the 
Potails, Koolkurnecs, and all who have much opportunity of' practising those 
iniquities. There is no punishment for perjury, or forgery. In the annexed 
award of a punchayet. No. 2,* it appears that thirty-three persons entered into 
an engagement to swear to any thing that one of the parties might dictate, and 
for this complicated offence they were mildly reprimanded by the Nyaeetlaish. 
Litigioiisness does not seem to have been at all prevalent, unless the obstinacy 
with which people adheretl to any claims to landed property eftn be brought 
under that head. ■% 
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Comparison of the Advantages of the Native Plan 'with those oftlu‘ Adawlut. 

Such are the atlvantages and disadvantages of the native administration of 
justice which are to 1)0 weighed against those of the plan adopted in our pro¬ 
vinces. If we were obliged to take them as they stood under the Native 
Oovermnent, the scale could probably soon be turned j but as it is possible to 
invigorate the system and to remove its worst abuses, the question is not so easily 
deeiileil. riie most striking advantages in our plan-appear to be, that the laws 
are fixed, ajul that as means are taken to promulgate them, they may be known 
to every one. That the decisions of the Adawlut being always on fixed prin¬ 
ciples may always be foreseen ; that there is a regular and certain mode of 
obtaining retlress; that the decision on each separate case is more speedy than 
in any native court, and that it is more certain of being enforced ; that justice 
may' be obtained by means of the Adawlut, even from officers of Government, 
or from (joverument itself; that the Judges arc pure, and their purity and cor¬ 
rectness are guarded by appeals; atul that the whole system is steady and 
uniform, and is not liable to be biassed in its motions by fear or affection, policy 
or resj)ect. 

On the Ollier hand, it appears that although the Regulations are promul¬ 
gate* I, yet as they are entirely new to the people of India, a long time must 
pass before they can be generally .known, and as both they and the decisions 
of the court are founded on European notions, a still longer period must 
elaj )se before their principles can be at all understood ; that this obscurity of 
itsell’ throws ail questions relating to properly into iloubt and produces liti¬ 
gation, which is further promotetl by the existence of a class of men rendered 
necessary by the numerous technical difficulties of our law, whose subsistence 
depends on the abuiulatiee of lavv>suits; that by these means an accumulation 
of suits takes })lace, which renders the speedy decision Of the Adawlut of no 
avail; that the facility given to appeals takes away from the advantage of its 
rigor in enforcing decrees, and renders it on the whole, in many cases, more 
feeble and dilatory tlfbn even the punchayet, while in others it acts with a 
sternness and indifference to rank and circumstances, very grating to the 
feelings of the natives; that its control over the public officers lessens their 
power without removing the principle of despotism in the Government or the 
habits engendered by that principle in the people, and that by weakening 
one part of the machine without altering the rest, it produces derangement 
and confusion throughout the whole; that the remoteness of the Adiariut 
prevents the access of the common people; and that,.if Moonsiffsj with fees. 
Vakeels, ^c., b"c adopted to revnedy this evil, they are not exem[)t from the 
corruption of the native system, while they' occasion in a remarkable degree 
the litigious spirit* peculiar to ours. 

This view of the Adawlut is taken from the reports drawn up in Bengal, 
and it is possible that many of the defects described may originate in the 
revenue system, in the voluminousness of the Regidations, or in other extrin¬ 
sic circumstances,' a supposition which appears to be supported by the state of 
the courts under Bombay, where most of the evils alluded to are said to be 
still unfelt; but enough will remain to satisfy us that the chance of attaining, 
or approaching to perfection, is as small under our own plan as under that of 
the natives ; that on either plan we must submit to many inconveniences and 
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many abuses, and that no very sudden improvement is to be looked for in the 
actual state of things. If this be the case, it becomes of the first consequence 
to cherish whatever there is good in the existing system,, and to attempt no 
innovation that can injure the principle now in force, .since it is so uncertain 
whether wc can introduce better in their room. 

1 propose, therefore, that the native system should still be preserved, and 
means taken to remove its abilles and revive its energy : such a course will be 
more welcome to the natives than any entire change, and if it should fail entirely 
it is never too late to introduce the Adawlut. 

Improvements suggested in the Mahratta System. 

It is not, however, practicable for us to keep up the. native plan entirely 
unchanged. In removing abuses we destroy the moving powers of tukkuza 
patronage and presents, and we look out for others to supply their place. 
For this purpose we may hope to have more purity, more steadit)ess, and more 
energy than the native government; and I think we can scarcely fail to place 
the people in a better situation in respect to justice, than that in which we 
found them. Such a change in the iq^re administration of the law will pro¬ 
bably in time improve the character of our subjects, and admit of a gradual 
improvement in their radical principles; but it seems desirable that such 
improvement should be so slow as to allow the amelioration of the society to 
keep pace with that of the laws, and thus escape the evil of having a code 
unsuitable to the circumstances of the people and beyond the reach of their 
understanding. 

Our principal instrument must continue to be the punchayct, and that must 
continue to be exempt from all new forms, interference, and regulation on our 
part. Such forms would throw over this well-known institution that mystery 
which enables litigious people to employ courts of justice as engines of intimi¬ 
dation against their neighbours, and which renders necessary a class of lawyers, 
who among the natives are the great fomenters of disputes. 

«* 

Andther objection to forms is, that they would deter the most respectable 
people from serving on punchayet. The indolence of the natives, their aver¬ 
sion to form and restraint, their hatred of novelties, and their dread of getting 
into difficulties in an unknown course of proceeding, and thus exposing them¬ 
selves to our supposed strictness, would be sufficient to prevent any honest 
Potail from calling a punchayet, or any disinterested inhabitant from serving 
as a member: but it is only the honest who would be thus deterred; those who 
looked to profit through fraud would run a little risk in pursuit of their selfisli. 
designs, and would study our new laws so as to qualify themselves to evade 
them. 

The Potail should be encouraged, as at present, to settle disputes amicably if 
he can, and otherwise to refer them to punchayets on the old model. 

No papers should be required fiom thos^bodies but a razeenamah (or con¬ 
sent by the jjarties to the . arbitration of the members), and a sarowash (or 
decision), as concise as they chose to make it. When these two papers can be 
produced the decision should be final, unless in case of corruption or gross 
injustice. When those papers are wanting the cause must be considered as 
still liable to investigation, but no censure is to be passed on the punchayet for 
failing to produce them. When a Potail refuses to grant a punchayet, the 
Mamlutdar may on complaint direct him to afibrd one, and if eit^ier party 
object to a punchayet in his own village, the Mamlutdar shall be at liberty to 
order one at his own residence or at any other village, as I believe was prac¬ 
tised by the Mahratta" Government. Put unless both parties give their free 
consent to the arrangement proposed by the Mamlutdar, that officer ^lust report 
the case to the Collector and wait his orders. 

Appeals from village punchayets should be made to the Collector, who if he 
thinks the punchayet has not been freely chosen, or that it was not fully 
decided, or if on a summary inquiry he discovers any gross error or injustice, 
or sees good ground to suspect corruption, may order a new punchayet either 
at the original village or elsewhere. In this inquiry the Collector can, of 
course, direct the Mamlutdar to make any local investigation that may be 
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necessary, and he can employ liis assistant or Aumeen either in conducting the 
summary inquiiy or in superintending the,.second punchayet; but he ought 
on no account to go into an inquiry in any ordinary case merely because the 
punchayet appears to him to have decided erroneously, the object of this appeal 
being rather to watch over the purity of the courts than to amend their deci* 
sions. The appeal ought to be. to the Collector rather than to the Mamlutdar, 
to prevent that officer either quashing complaints or needlessly drawing up 
causes from the village tribunals to his own. 
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These rules will provide for the adjustment of disputes among villagers, but 
there are many mercantile and other persons who reside in towns, and are not 
subject to the authority of any Potail. For these persons another plan must be 
adopted. When they belong to trades, the Shaitce, or head of the trade, may 
perform the functions performed by the Potail in summoning a punchayet, with 
the consent of the parties; and when these means are insufficient, complaint 
may be made to the Mamlutdar, who, if he cannot accommodate the matter 
either by his own interposition or a punchayet agreed to by both parties, must 
report it to the Collector, who will authorize a punchayet of persons of the 
same order. When the parties lcavi4|||||he nomination ot these punchayets to 
the Mamlutdar, or other officer of Government, he cannot be too careful to 
select the members so as to make attendance as little onerous as possible. 
Persons unemployed ought to be preferred to men in business, and the whole 
to be managed as much on the principle of rotation as the disposition of the 
parties may admit. The objection of the parties to any member ought, how¬ 
ever, to be always attended to; and if they shew a disinclination to the persons 
proposed by the Government agent, they ought to be allowed to name four 
respectable persons themselves, who ought to choose a fifth as an umpire. If 
the members cannot agree, the umpire must be named by the Cxovernrnent 
officer. 


In very large towns the superintendance of these punchayets may be too 
much Ibr^the Mamlutdar to undertake, and it will therefore be found necessary 
to nominate officers (to be called Auraeens, or whatever name has hitherto 
been in use among tlie Mahrattas) expressly for the administration of justice. 
There might be one to every Mamkitdar’s distiict, or one to every two; but it 
ought first to be tried whether the Mainlutdars are suflicient to keep down the 
business, as the institution of so many dispensers of justice besides the revenue 
officers will certainly be new, and its effects on the punchayets, and on the 
people, cannot be clearly foreseen. Some means must, however, be found 
.out to make up, in Poona especially, for the numerous chiefs and ministers who 
’ formerly used to asseitible punchayets. For this purpose I think there ought 
to be three Native .Judges at Poona, with salaries amounting to 200 rupees 
each, and three of inferior rank with inferior salaries, who should receive com¬ 
plaints referred to them by the C’ollector and submit them to punchayets, or 
to decide them themselves when both parties consented to that mode of 
adjustment. 

In such cases as the Collector should expressly prescribe, causes to be tried 
by punchayets might be shaped by the Aumeen in such a manner that the 
pleadings, documents, and evidence might all be brought at once before the 
punchayet, and the cause decided at one sitting, unless the punchayet should 
call for more information. ^ 


In causes decided by the Aumeen alone an appeal should lie to the Col¬ 
lector, who might always, or on all reasonable grounds, order a punchayet to 
try the' case anew ; the higher class of Aumeens might try causes to any 
amount, but the second class should bo limited to 2(X> rupees. The Collector 
might, in all cases, call up such causes as he thought of great importance to 
be tried before him or his assistants; the Shastree to each Collector might be 
an Aumeen, and might receive an addition to his salary on that account. 

In each of the large towns, perhaps too in each district besides Poona, there 
might be an Aumeen, with powers only to grant punchayets when agreed to by 
both parties,, and to settle such causes as the parties might agree in writing to 
refer to his decision; but wherever there was a dispute about the mode of trial, 
he ought to take the orders of the Collector. 


The 
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The Aumcens in the towns might have 1.00 rupees a mouth, and all the 
Aumeens might have a certain addition to their salary for every twenty causes 
decided.by them, or by punchayets under their <lirection. The expense might 
be defrayecl fi om fines hereafter to be mentioned ; but the connexion between 
their allowances and the fund from which they are drawn ought not to be 
apparent to the Aumeen. 


'Fo complete the administration of justice reference might be made on all 
doubtful ((uestions of Hindoo law to the jnincipal Shastrees who receive pen¬ 
sions or w'arshashuns. The selection in eacli reference might be left to the 
( omiiii.ssioiier, as was the practice with the native.s, or a small addition might 
be made to tlie salary of a certain number, who might be constituted regular 
authorities to decide on points of law. 


Aj)pcals ought to bt‘ received from the Aumeens on the principle above- 
mentioned, and in the same manner the Commissioner should receive special 
appeals trom the ( V)llectors, not wdth a view to revi.se their decisions on each 
case, but to give him an o])))ortiinity of ascertaining that his instructions arc 
acted up to, and that the custom of t^|^ country is not departed from. 

it is chiefly by this superintcmdcnce that we can hope to purify and invigo- 
lati^ the native system, so as to convert it from a mere engine of opj)re.ssion 
into an instriihient for a more extensive dispensation of justice than exi.sts 
even in our own old province.s. 

It is indispensable, on this principle, that the Collector should give audience 
(or at least two hours every day to all rank.s, receive complaints tivd vocc, and 
grant decisions and orders on Mamlutdars, as the cases rec|uire. If he confine 
himself to receiving petitions in writing, it is impossible that he should have 
time to beccuiie accpiainled with the state of things in his district; this practice, 
combined with the t’ollector’s tours round his district, ought to be a great 
check on the Mamlutdars, and those oflicers ought likewise to be obliged to 
answer speedily and tnlly every conqilaint made against them, or reierence 
sent to them 'Fhe great indnlgenci; and forbearance recommen«leil towartls 
pnnchayels and Fotails should have no place towards Mamlutdars, on whose 
purity ami clliciency no much depends, and with w'hom those (pialitics can only 
be preSer\'ed by strict discipline. 

The amount to be ilccided on by a punchayet under a I’olail might be 
limited to l.'iO rupees, and by a Mamintdar or Aumeen, without reference, to 
1,(HX) rupees ; when the amount exceeds thi.s, the Mamiutdar ought not to call 
a |)unchayet, even with the consent of the jiartie.s, until he has taken the 
t 'ollector’s orders. Any sum inigiit be retc'rred by the C.'ollector, but great 
t;auses, where delay and distance arc of least consequence, would be best done 
under his ow’n suj)erintendence. 

(.’auses in which great Sirdars are partit!s should be reported to the Comrai.s- 
sioner, who shoidd take measures himselfi send .special in.structions in each 
ca.se. No claim for a (Jgbt incurred during thi' Mahratta (lovernment ought to 
be enforced against this class w'lth more strictness than that (lovernment would 
have evinced; and all intercour.se relatijig to rtauscs of tho.se persons should 
be conducted according to the practice of the fin'iiier (iovernment, as above 
described. 

llules ought to be made limiting the period at which a suit can be enter¬ 
tained. 'I\velve years from the commencement of the dispute would be suf¬ 
ficient in cases of }>ersonal property, but a very long period must be allowed in 
disputes about land, provided always that no prior decision by a competent 
authority has taken place. 

The.se rules must be observed by the Mamlutdars and Aumeens; but they 
must not extend to Eotails, who must be guided by custom alone. 

A period ought also to be fixed after which appeals or complaiTits of’ gross 
error, bribery, &c. will not be received ; these ought to be short when the 
cause was tried by a punchayet, and long when by a single Judge. 

Mamlutdars and Aumeens should semi registers of the causes they try to tlie 
C^ollectors, and the Collectors to the Cfimmiss^ners, but nothing of the sort 
should be required from the Fotail. 

.So 
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So far, indeed, am I from wishing to elog the proceedings of the lower 
orders with forms, that I think a decisioa ought to be received and enforced 
by the public authorities^ by whomsoever it has been passed, in every case 
whei e there i| a written consent to the arbitration on the behalf of the parties, 
and a written award on that of the arbitrators. 

Too much pains cannot be talien to^encourage private arbitrations; and this 
is the more necessary fiom an opinion which appears to be industriously pro¬ 
pagated, that our Covernment resents and punishes any interlercnce of indi¬ 
viduals in afliiirs which are without its jurisdiction. 

The employment of the professional Vakeels ought to be strictly forbidden, 
both in the Mamlutdar, Aumeens, and (Collector’s Cutcheries: with the Potails 
they are not likely to existl 

Similar pains must be taken to guard against professional arbitrators, a 
description of persons who were not unknown under the Mahratta Govern¬ 
ment, and who appear, from Mr. Lumsden’s report, to be becoming common 
under ours. This class, to all the bad qualities of hired Vakeels adds that of 
corruption in the decision of thecausfe ; perhaps some rule should be fixed to 
compel the Mamiutdars and Aumeens to attend to this caution ; hut this is the 
only regulation 1 would venture to propose regarding punchayets. 

'flic difliciilty of assembling the members, and of getting them to come to 
a ilecision, suggests at first view some rules to promote those ends; but none 
can, I think, be ventured on, without the risk of making attendance first 
entii'ely compulsory and then very odious. The Magistrate may exercise 
his influence, and even an indefinite authority as hitherto, to procure atten- 
<1ance and decision, but he ought to use no absolute force, and above all to 
impose no fines, or other ]mnislunents: the utmost would be to call the pun- 
chayet to liis court, anti seat tliem with an Aumeen from morning to night, 
until tliey slioultl decide. 
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The ('ollector might be empowered to bestow on members of punchayets, 
on whom attendance should appear to fall particularly hard, a sum of money, 
at his discretion, fo repay their expenses; and he ought to withhold all 
assistance of the kind where the attendance of the members has been particu¬ 
larly remiss. 

Tunchayets ought to be furnished with a Peon to summon witnesses and 
parties, and in the event of the non-attendance of one of the parties after due 
notice, the cause might be decided against him, though liable to revision, on 
gooil ground being shown for his absence. 


Some check is required to prevent frivolous and litigious complaints, espe¬ 
cially in appeals from the decision ol‘ punchayets. Fees have been sugge.sted 
for this purpose, but it is very doubtful whether they are a check on litigation 
any furtlicr than tliey arc a check upon jnsticc. 

It appears a better remedy to allow the punchayets, wr the person who tries 
the cause, to fine a party whose complaint or whose defence is palpably 
frivolous; and if this is thought to be too great a latitude to entrust to a 
punchayct, the fine might be limited to the extent of the fourth formerly 
taken by the Mahratta Government, or even to the amount which would in 
our own system be levied'(even where there was no fault) in the shape of 
costs and fees, stamped paper, &c.; a jiortion ol' the money s© levied might 
be given to the injured party when poor, and the rest would go to pay the ^ 
commission allotted to the Aumeens and the expense of members of puncha¬ 
yets. If the fund proved inadequate to this purpose, a further sum might be 
raised by the sale of stamped paper for all deeds and contracts, which would 
be a security against forgery, as well as the means of raising a revenue. 


In cases of appeals, I would obligethc appellant to enter into a bond to 
pay a particular fine if the complaint proved vexatious, and this, as well as 
the fine imposed on the lo#er, would only be a mitigation of the Mahratta 
practice in both cases. Decrees should be enforced in the mildest forms in 
use with the Mahrattas; a hircarra, or in case of a respectable ipan, a Carcoon 
should be sent to insist on the paj^ent of the sum decreed, and to prevent 
VoL. IV. 3 F the 
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the debtor eating from sunrise to sbnset unle.ss it were paid. The property 
of the debtor ought also to be sold, but not his liouse nor the implements of 
his profession : if all tliis should be insufficient, he gliould be imprisoned for 
a period to he; fixed on (lie report of the punchayet, according the amount 
of his debt, and the fraudulent or litigious spirit he had displayed. 

A (jiiestion arises regarding the native practice of tukkaza. If left as it 
was among the natives, it leads to every sort of oppression, and the more, as 
the suficri'i- is often prevented coming to complain. If done away entirely, 
the great j)rinc i})le wliich drives men to punchayets, })rivate arbitration, and 
voluntary composition, is put an end to, and every creditor is compelled to 
come into court. It is absolutely necessary to prohibit the use offeree, but 
perha])s all restraints and inconveniences that depend on the point of honour 
ought ft)'be allowed to remain. 

Adt'cmlages and J)isad.vanta<^cs of the pro^wsed J*lan. 

The plan I have proposed has many obvious and palj>able defects, and many 
more will no doubt appear when its oj)erations are fully observed. It has 
this advantage, that it leaves unimpaired the institutions, the o])iinous, and 
tlie leelings that have hitherto kejit the commiunty together ; aiul that as its 
fault is inccUlling too little, it may be gradually remedied by interlering when 
urgently re(pdfii;d. An o])posite })lan, if it fail, fails entirel}^; it has destroyed 
every thing that could suj)ply its place, antbwhen it sinks the whole iranie of 
the society sinks witli it. d'his plan has another advantage likewise, that if 
it does not provide complete instruments for the decision ol' suits, it keeps 
clear of the causes that produce litigation. It makes no great changes either 
real or apj)arent in the laws, and it leads to, no revolution in the state of 
property. The established practice, also, though it be vvorse than anotlit.T 
pro])osed in its room, will be less grievous to the j)eoj)le, who have accom¬ 
modated themselves to the ])rcsent defects, and are scarcely aware of their 
existence, while every fault in a new system, and })erhaps many things that 
are not faults, would be severely felt for want of this adaj>talion. »I do not, 
however, mt;au ti) say that our interference with the native jdan is odious at 
])resent. On the contrary, several of the Collectors are of’ opinion that a 
sumuujry decision by an European judge is more agreeable to the natives than 
ajiy other mode of trial: this may be the case at first, but if the decisions of 
Eui’opeans shoukl e\'er be so po})ular as to occasion the disuse of the native 
modes of settlement, there would soon be a run on the courts, and justice, 
however pure, when obtained, would never be got without years of delay. 

There musf, howevef, in the system n()W proposed, be a censidcTalde .sacri¬ 
fice of form, and even some sacrifice of essential justice; and it is to be 
expected that the abuses which will be observed under it will give particular 
disgust to most of our officers, because they are repugnant to our ways of 
thinking, and we are apt to forget that there are equal blemishes in every 
other system, and that those whicli arc thc^east oftensive in our eyes are often 
most tiisgusting to theo^iatives. This unsuitableness of the native system to 
European ideas is, however, a very serious objection to its adoption, and 
renders it doubtful if vve shall be able to maintain it after the officers to whom 
it is to be intrusted shall have ceased to be selected merely for their fitness. 

If our own system he unintelligible to the natives, it is at least intelligible 
to us, and as its characteristic is gtrict rules and checks to departure from 
them, it is not easy to go wrong. Moreover, as it possesses no very nice 
adaptation to the native way of thinking, a little derangement is of no great 
consequence. But the native plan* can seldom be tlvoroughly understood by 
any of us: we may act against its plainest rules from mere ignorance, and 
\’e must all be liable to strike at its vital jirinciples when we think we arc only 
removing its defects. Nor is it nqcessary that the legislature should fall into 
this eiTor to pi'oduce the most fatal efiects. I'he error of’an inferior executive 
officer is sufficient to overthrow' the system. The Commissioner perceived the 
numerous irregularities, abuses, and corruptions in village punchayets, which 
may be avoided by a f’ew' simple rules*, and the complete insight and effectual 
superintendence that would be gained by a mere report of the Potail’s pro¬ 
ceedings ; he nuikes his regulations, directs a register to be drawn uj), pu¬ 
nishes the neglect of his orders rCgai'ding it, anil f’rom that moment there is 

an 
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an end of villaj^e puncliayets, until Potails shall be found wlio will undertake 
those trou!)lesomc and unknown forms from mere public spirit, with the 
chance of punishment and censure for unintentional failure. Not less effec¬ 
tual would be tlie decision of an inexperienced assistant, acting with that 
confidence which experience alone confers: he fines some j)unchavets for 
exceeding their powers, and inl^risons some Potails i()r conlbunding their 
judicial with their fiscal iunctions, and* the eflec't of liis decision is as com¬ 
plete within his district, as if a law had been enacted j)rohibiting all interfe¬ 
rence in settling ilisputes, exce})t by the oflicers of' Ciovernmcnt. 


IlciMirt of 
the Hon’. 

M. Klplnnstonc 
Oct. 1819. 
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To avert these dangers, the best '})lan is to keej) this territory for a consi¬ 
derable time under a separate Commissioiu'r, on whose vigilance we must 
depend for correcting mistakes sticlt as have been described. 


Alleralions already inlrodaccd. 

"Wishing to gjve a complete j>icture of the shape in which I recommended 
the native system to be ])rescrvcd, I have not di.stinguishcd between the 
arrangements already adopted and those only proposed. In general, the Mah- 
ratta system lias been kept unchanged. 'J'herc are, however, some slight 
dirt'erenccs in the modes of ])roceeding of tlie different C'ollectors. Mr. tJiap- 
!in receives all comjilaints that cannot he settled with the consent of the j>ar- 
ties, and directs the Mamlutdar to iiupiire into them, and when necessary to 
grant jninchayets. Uaptain Grant adopts the sanm course, but also has many 
causes ilecided by himself and his assistants at Sattara. Captain I’ottiuger’s 
proceedings are similar to (’aptaiii Grant’s ; ami in the present shite of Can- 
deish tiiere appears to be scarcely any judicial business. At Poona it has long 
since been found necessary to appoint three native Auineens to assist in the 
administration of justice?, 'fhese jicrsoiis regulate puncliayets and try causes, 
which both parties agree to submit to them, and latterly causes also, where 
the })arties neglect to name the members of the punchayet. 'I'here have been 
3,'JC;.S (!anses filed at Poona, of which tlierc have been settled without a trial 


l>y puncliayets. 37b 

— injunction from the Collector . 53<> 

Dismissed on the non-attendance of the plaintiff" . 108 “ 

and there have been decided, 1,01.0. 

IJy the Collector and his Assistant. Q3l> 

— puncliayets chosen by the parties. 4t 

— Auineens . vid-S 

l,()5-2 causes were undecidc^ in the end of March. 


Uhhnale liiqn-ornnenta, if those noiv shotdd^fidl. 

On tlu; whole 1 should think that the means we liavc hitlierto possessed 
have not been sufficient to meet the demand in Poona; and, pcrhajis, owing 
to the constant occupation of the Mamlutdars in revenue business, the s.une 
may he true in the country. 1 hojie the plan now proposed will he niori* 
effectual ; should it f'ail it will be necessary to have minierous Auineens for 
holding puncliayets, and to adopt, by degrees, stricter rules to compel tlie 
altendance and liasten the decisions of tiiose bodies. If that should be in¬ 
sufficient, Moonsiff’s must be empowered to try causes by themselves, in wliich 
case there must be an European Judge |o hear apncals from tlicm all; but 
these iniproven[\ents must not he introduced until they are w'anted, and wc 
must be careful not to induce the natives to give up their present modes of 
settling disputes, by holding out a prospfict of pure and abundant justice, 
which we may not ultimately be able to realize. 


Summary of our Civil Arrangements. 

To sum up the effects of ou;- revenue, police, and judicial systems, we have 
in revenue lighter, more oipiai, and more certain assessment, loss peculation, 
and consequently less profit to the agents of Government. In police more 
attention and more vigour, but less violence, and so far less efficiency. In civil 
justice the great change is, that Government has taken on itself tiic whole 
responsibility of jirotecting peojile’s rights; but there is jporc form, more 
purity, mom delay in some cases and less i^i others. In criminal justice more 

system. 
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system, more scruples, more trials, more acquittals, more certain punishment 
for all crimes except robbery, and for that both less certain and less severe. 

Condition and Disposition of iJte People. 

It only remains to consider how the people stand affected to our Govern¬ 
ment, atid what chance Ihere is of interruptidM to our tranquillity. 

Ministers. 

We may, of course, as is usual in a change of Government, rely on the 
enmity of the upper classes, and principally of those who enjoyed places of 
power and emolument under Bajee Rao ; but these were in general men neither 
eminent for their birth nor their personal character, nor was their administra¬ 
tion so popular as to give them. influence over the people. The only thing 
that might mak*c them of consequence would be their wealth, and that is a 
security to us against their endeavouring to disturb the public tranquillity. , 

Crreat Chifs. 

The great hereditary Sirdars are a^uch more important class: they are not, 
like the chiefs ol^ a Mussulman government, foreigners to the people, nor are 
they raisell by the prince to fall when his support is withdrawn ; they are of 
the same nation and religion with the people, and the descendants of those 
who have been their leaders since they rose to independence. Their landed 
possessions also give both an extent and% ^rmanence to their influence, not 
usual in the countries we have before su^ued. This class suffers severely, 
both in wealth and consequence, and the members would doubtless join in 
any ])lan that gave a fair prospect of regaining their advantages; but the 
enjoyment of their personal jagheers prevents their being driven to despair, and 
what they have yet to lose is enough to prevent their embarking in an under¬ 
taking so ho])eless as a stuggle with the British power. I know none of this 
class that has such a character for enterprise or activity as to make him likely 
to stand forward. The great .Tagheerdars who retain their lands are of course 
contented w'ith the present state of things. The Putwurduns, except Chris- 
tamore llao, arc perhaps better pleased with this government than the last ; 
but the others would probably j)refer a Mahratta government, if it could be 
restored without risk or exertion. Besides their national feeling, and their 
preference of rulers with whom they could have some communication, they 
probably have all a dread that sooner or later they will be brought under the 
Adawlut, if not dispossessed. This feeling, however, is not so strong in the 
Deccan as it seems to be in llindostan. Appa Dessyc is the most turbulent 
of this class; but though much irritated by the loss of Checkoree and 
Manowdee, he has still a great deal to lose, and is too much of a politician to 
throw it away by any rash enterprize. The Prittete Nedhee is a man of a very 
restless and adventurous turn, and his high rank apparently fits him for the 
head of an insurrection ; but he failed in two rebellions against the Pcishwa, 
and his understanding is now so muchyleranged, that it has been found 
necessary to leave the management of his affairs in the hands of his wife, a 
woman of ability, disposed both by her interest andjier natural inclination to 
restrain the wild sallies of her husband. 

Pettp Jagheerdars, Zemindars, and Ryots. 

The holders of personal jagheers, and those who have eflams and other rights 
free of service, gain by the absence of extortions under our Government, as 
do the Ryots, with whom our principal popularity is no doubt to be found. 
But even among them there are many drawbacks on the gratitude we might 
expect for our light assessments and effectual.protection V: The Daismooks and 
other Zemindars, the Potail, and other village authorities, who lose power and 
emoluments by our care to prevent itijustice and exactions, have probably 
influence sufficient to injure us materially, even with the very people in whose 
cause we incuf t^ir odium. The whole of the soldiery, and all connected 
with them, all who lived entirely by service, all who joined service and 
cultivation, all who had.a brother in employment who is now thrown back on 
the family, and all who bred hors^ or were otherwise maintained by the 
existence of an army, detest and abhor our regular battalias, and arc joined 
by their'aeighbwrs from sympathy and from natural feeling. The connexion 
between .the somiery and the cu^ivators, though it has this temporary bad 
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effect, is on the whole advantageous, as it points out a provision for the 
former class, to which the encouragement given by us to agriculture adbrds 
additional facilities. The general disposition of the agricultural class also is 
strong in favour of tranquillity : they are the f^rst sufferers in wars or assem¬ 
blages of banditti; and as they were by no means favoured under the Brahmin 
Government, they cannot, whatever pride they might take in Mahratta inde¬ 
pendence, seriously wish for its restoration. 


E«port of 
the Hon.. 

M. E^fMnttone, 
S5 Oct. IBld. 



Banker^ and Merchants. 

The bankers who profited by loans and advances to the farmers of the Reve¬ 
nue, and the merchants who supplied the court and the upper classes, must 
for a time be discontented. They may, perhaps, gain more hereafter by 
other pursuits, but they must suffer while the channels of profit are shifting. 
This is the class which one would, expect to derive most benefit by the intro¬ 
duction of a regular government; but whether owing to the equal division of 
property, which sets aside all the more costly articles of commerce, or to the 
exemption from all taxes allowed by the Native Governments to merchants, 
it seems to be thought in the Deccan that-the bankers and merchants in the 
native territories are richer than in ours. 


Carcoms, 

A vast number of Writers, Vakeels, and other agents and dependents of 
the Government and of great men, are thrown out of employment by the fall 
of the late Government, and they are probably the most bustling, intriguing, 
and restless of our subjects ; the most likely to injure the Government by 
plots or by false information, and the public by mischief-making and chicane. 


Ministers qf former 'Times. 

Besides all these there is a large class of public servants of former days, who 
were reduced to poverty by the hostility of Bajee Rao. These are often much 
respected by the people. Tliey would be the best people to employ in all offices 
where recent familiarity with business is not required, as they possess the 
weight of men who have filled public stations, without the regrets of those 
who have lately been in possession. 

Soldiery. 


With respect to the numbers of unemployed soldiery, I should have guessed 
the horse at ten thousand, and the foot at perhaps an equal number; but the 
accounts sent in by the Collectors and Political Agents diftei: considerably from 
this estimate, and are probably nmre correct; they are as follows: 


(Jarnatic . 

Sattara.. 

Poona .. 

Ahmednuggur .. 

Candeish .. 


Horse. 

Foot. 

5,000 . 


5,000 . 

..... 3,500 

1,800 . 

. 2,000 

a,500 . 

..... 5,000 

4,000 ..... 



18,300 15,300 


A considerable proportion of these are from Hindoostan, and they are of the 
whole body the most difHciilt to dispose of. Having already been starved out 
of their own couiifty th<^ cannot go back thither, and being quite ignorant 
of agriculture they can find no employment here. Besides these there are 
the whole of the Mahratta horse employed by the Peishwa and his Sirdars, 
many of the infantry of the Concan, and Arabs and Sindies similarly 
employed, and likewise the Mahratta horsemen who have come in from Hol- 
kar’s and Scindia’s camps, and those that are still coming from Nagpoor. The 
numbers in the above table refer to those only who are now destitute of any 
regular means of subsisting. 

Disturbances how far probable. 

The whole of these, with an abundant proportion of officers, are ready to 
join any standard that promises a few months* employment. I do not, how¬ 
ever, 

* The number of foot in the Carnatic is not stated by the Collector, and the number is put down 
from conjecture. . 
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ever, think that a leader is likely to start up within our own immediate govern¬ 
ment and control. The Nizam’s country is the most probable situation for 
such an assemblage, and any serious disturbance, of whatever nature; in that 
j territory would have a powerful effect on ours. 

A foreign war with a Mahratta prince (Scindia for example) would draw out 
many of these adventurers, and if at all successful would excite great interest 
with all. Both Scindia, Holkar, and the Bousla, and even the Guicowar, though 
in a much less degree, have many dependents throughout the country. Those 
of the Bousla are military men who have been in that service, or who have 
relations in it, but almost the whole of Scindia’s and Holkar’s courts and 
armies are natives of this country, and are still intimately connected with it 

The intrigues and money of Bajee Kao might produce internal disturbances 
which would not of themselves arise, and the appearance of a bold pretender 
from his family, the son of Amrut Kao for example, would probably call 
together a small body of adventurers, more impelled by want than by zeal, to 
maintain his title. 

But the event which more than any other appears to threaten disturbance in 
this country would be a foreign war, that should require us to withdraw a 
large portion of our troops from the Deccan. A mere body of horse like 
Dhoondia’s would soon be run down, unless it had some place of refuge to 
which our troops could not penetrate, or several places of refuge into which 
it might disperse without the fear of being disturbed by small detachments. 
Tlie former case w'as .that of the Pindarrie.s before 1817 , and the latter may 
be illustrated by supposing the strong country in the range of the Ghauts and 
immediately to the west of it, that on the Nerbudda and on the lower course 
of the Godavery, tliat in the rear of Ganjam and Cuttack, and similar inac¬ 
cessible districts throughout the Deccan, to be in a state of insurrection, while 
a horde of predatory horse was scouring the plains. If closely pursued by a 
large force it might .scatter and fly to these retreats, which, as they could 
not all be attacked at once, would each in its turn afford protection to the 
bands which had been dislodged from the others. The materials exist in 
abundance botli fpr a jungle war and for one of predatory horse. They are pre¬ 
vented from taking any shape by the greatness of our real power, and the greater 
force of our reputation; but our troops as they .stand at prc.sent arc by no 
means more than sufficient to ensure a continuance of this imprc.ssion, and any 
circumstance which should require for two campaigns such a concentration of 
force as took place in I 8 I 7 , would probably be sufficient to produce all the 
bad effects I have alluded to. Such an event is not likely to happen, and the 
chance of its occurrence will be prevented by a timely consciousness of the 
danger to which it would give lise. 

I have left out of the account the dangers to which we should be exposed 
by any attempt to interfere with the religious prejudices of the natives. These 
are so obvious, that we may hope they will never be braved. 'Die numbers 
and physical force of the natives are evidently incalculably greater than ours. 
Our strength consists in the want of energy and the disunion of our enemies. 
There is but one talisman, that while it animated and united them all would 
leave us without a single adherent: this talisman is the name of religion, a 
power so odious, that it is astonishing our enemies have not more frequently 
and systematically employed it against us. I do not pointout the danger now 
from any apprehension that Government will ever attempt to convert the 
natives, but to impress upon it the consequences that would result from any 
suspicion that it was disposed to encourage such a project. While we enjoy 
the confidence of the natives our boldest innovations are safe, but that once 
lost, our most cautious measures would involve us in danger. It would not 
then be necessary that we should go so far even as we do now; the most 
indifferent action would suffice to excite that fanatical spirit, the springs of 
which are as obscure as its effects arq tremendous.' 

On the whole, I think that with tolerable vigilance and promptitude, joined 
to the moderation which Government seems determined to shew, we may 
reckon ourselves safe, even for the present, from all disturbance. The dis^- 
fected will be kept under by our force until they become insignificant, and in a 
few years all will be quiet and well disposed. 

(Signed) M. ELPHINSTONE. 
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l.^TTm.^frorn the Honourable MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE to the 
-POLITICAL SECRETARY to the BENGAL GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the \st October 1819. 

Sir: 

In the month of January last 1 wais induced to^circulate a series of inter* 
rogatories to the Collectors and Political Agepts,. for the purpose of obtuning 
a clear notion of the former customs arid actual state of the Conquered Terri¬ 
tory. Expecting that the jtimmabundy reports would convey the requisite 
information about revenue, I contined my questions to the police, civu and 
criminal justice, together with some general subjects connected with the moral 
and political condition of the people. I have now the honour to enclose 
copies of the answers I have received. Captain Robertson’s sentiments on 
most of the subjects referred to are contained in separate despatches. 

I have, &c. ^ 

(Signed) M. ELPHINSTONE. 


Xietter from 
the Hon. 

M. Elphinatone^ 
1 Oct. 18]9. 


Deccan. 


REPORT qf -.* 

Administration qf Justice tmd^ the PeisJvwa's Govet'tment. 

All endeavours to discover the existence or remains of a regular Mahratta 
system of justice in the southern division of the Mahratta country have 
hitherto failed, and the following remarks on the subject are necessarily mere 
inferences drawn from the general conduct and proceedings of the officers of 
the late Government, the impression made thereby on the minds of its subjects, 
and the sense and feeling of the peojile as to right and wrong. 

The few remains of law and justice that have survived the different revolu¬ 
tions by which this country has been convulsed for the last three centuries 
are evidently relics of the ancient Hindoo institutions. The Mahommedan 
kings of.BeeJapore do not seem to have interfered much with the administra¬ 
tion of'justice beyond the seat of government. Their laws and regulations, 
founded on the Koran, chiefly referred to their own caste, and they were 
satisfied with deriving a high revenue without meddling with the religion of 
their Hindoo subjects, except when inflamed by wine, or fits of holy xeal, 
to make converts with the sword of the Prophet. 

The military genius of the Mahrattas could never have been favourable to 
a system of justice; and since Hyder invaded the Dooab, about fifty-five 
years ago, the peace of the country has been disturbed by so many wars, 
inroads, and rebellions, that even under a more regular government it would 
have been vain to expect the observance of civil regulations. The wars of 
Hyder and Tippoo; the incursions'of Dhooudia and other freebooters; the 
treachery and rebellion of local officers; the dissentions among the Peishwa’s 
nobility, and the disaffection of his most powerful nobles; the independence 
of Jagheerdars; and the rapacity of Sirsoobadars, Mamlutdars, and inferior 
officers, were evils which, for so long a continuance, would have shaken the 
foundation of the most substantial system, had such a system been organized 
during any period of the Mahratta empire. The only institution that has 
survived disturbances is the Hindoo punchayet, which has lived through all 
tiie changes that have occurred since the downfall of the Vgjeanuggur 
dynasty. This mode of trial, which resembles our English jury, has been 
upheld by the same principle that enabled the latter to rise again from its ashes, 
notwithstanding all the violent efforts of our Norman conquerors to supersede 
it by substituting the trial by battle. 


Mr. -— 
Replies to 
Judicial Queries. 


Had legislation been *more consonant with the military disposition of the 
Mahrattas, they, being .Hindoos, would naturally have revived the institutions 
prescribed by their own Shastrees, rathek' recurring to the old system than 
introducing a hew one ; but for the last fifty' or sixty years there has scarcely 
been an interval of tranquillity, and the state has wanted time and opportunity, 
aa well as inclination, for measures of reform. 

The 


* No name or date to thJi report in the original. 
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The first care of every government must be the revenues of the state, and 
where we find that, owing either to vice or weakness, this vital branch of the 
constitution has been neglected, it is in vain to look for order and regularity in 
any other; we might as well look for motion and activity in a body the 
blodd of which lias ceased to circulate. From the late destructive system, of 
renting the revenues; Irom the decayed and neglected state of the tanks, 
water-courses, and all other, ptiblic works; and from the character of the 
Mahratta (Sovemment impressed on,the minds of its own subjects, we may 
confidently infer that the Peisliwa’s officers in the Dooab, if not in every other 
part of Ins dominions, so far from consulting the welfare of the people and the 
prosperity of the country, did not even bestow common attention on the 
more immediate interests of the state. But what could be expected but ruin 
and disorder from the licensed' plunder committed by the renters and mana¬ 
gers, into whose rapacious hands the country had been delivered by its own 
government? Under such a system the Peishwa could hardly have mocked 
the feelings of his subjects by affecting to introduce courts of law and forms 
of justice; this would* have been worse hypocrisy than that of the Mahom- 
medan king mentioned by Ferishtah, who, while his country was covered by 
^lis destroying army, affected, out of his tender consideration for the property 
of the inhabitants, to have his vegetables conveyed from place to jilace on 
portable beds of earth, so that even the brinjalls for the Uajah’s table might 
not be gathered with the hand of oppression. 

A state that has alw'ays been at war, and regarded war as a fruitfid source 
of revenue, could not be expected, while setting examples of flagrant Injustice, 
to exact judicial rule and ordinances. Our own Government in this country 
has certainly shewn, that making war abroad is not inconsistent with the 
manufacture of Regulations at homo; but the Mahratta constitution was 
military, ours is civil: they made war for plunder, we make it in self-defence, 
or for the more exalted purpose of civilization. 

Under the Pcishwa’s Government no regularity appears lo havejjecn ob¬ 
served, either in trying causes or referring them to punchaycts. The Sirsoo- 
badar of the Carnatic, IVautt, and the Mamlutdars under him, were the only 
representatives of the Circar both in revenue and judicial aflairs. They had 
power either to decide upon the cases that came before them or to refer them 
to puhqhayets; but in most cases the inhabitants assembled spontaneously 
without the order of theCircar officers, who were too apt to treat the parties and 
the matter in dispute as the cat did the mice and the cheese. TJie Aumildar if 
applied to, if not the head inhabitant, nominated four or five, or any other 
number of the most respectable and best men of business in the neighbour¬ 
hood, ajul referred the matter in dispute to their arbitration. 

The consent of both parties was necessary to a punchayet. No umpire or 
officer of Government presided ; but if opinions on each side of the question 
balanced, or if the point at issue was more difficult than usual, more arbitrators 
were called in to assist with theirjudgment. ^No Shastree was consulted, nor 
does a Shastree ever appear to have acted in concert with the members. 

Punchaijets. 

Punchayets were usually held near the place where disputes originated, 
and the village Peons under the authority of the Potail or head inhabitant 
summoned the members and the witnesses. As, however, they generally un¬ 
derstood the affair before-hand, it was seldom necessary to send for them. 
When compulsion was necessary the Mamlutdar was applied to, and if either 
party failed to attend after a punchayet had been agreed upon the trial could 
proceed ex-parte. 

. "e 

I have not been able to discover any thing like a regular piinchayct-decrec, 
and none seems to have been drawn-out here ; indeed, the mutual agreement 
exchanged between the parties and signed by witnesses rendered any further 
proceecUug unnecessaiw. Some of these agreements entered into during the 
late Government have been examined; each party possesses a copy in which 
the result of the inquiry and the'terms decreed' are briefly stated.' No conflr- 
mation of the punchayet’s proceedings ap|)ear to have been necessary, except 
when either party infringed his agreement, which the Mamlutdar could oblige 

him 
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him to conform to it. Hie Mamlutdar could punish by fine a corrupt member, 
or even order a new punchayet to try the same cause over again on proof of 
corruption: he could also enforce the attendance of members and fine them 
for neglect. 

As the arbitrators were always the most respectable and intelligent of the 
communi^, they must have considered their nomination as an i^knowlcdg- 
ment of their superiority: they received no fee of any kind for performing 
the duty, but there was seldom any difficulty in procuring their attendance. 
It was a duty which they owed to society, and as the member of a punchayet 
tO'day might be the suitor to*morrow, ihe could not refuse to his neighbours 
the same justice which he expected to receive from them. Where this feeling 
was insufficient to secure their attendance the Mamlutdar could enforce it. 


Mr.-*■ 

Replies to 
JudicUu Queneo. 
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Nomination qf Ptmehayets, 

In general the punchayet seems to have been nominated by tlie head inha¬ 
bitant, in communication with the parties, so that he could not have appointed 
a member inimical to either of them. Punchayets do not appear to have been 
ever formed of the Potails of several villages, and complaints against Potails 
were preferred to the Natgeir, Deshai, or Mamlutdar. 

Mode qf eitforcing Decrees, 

When the weight of a punchayePs decree was insufficient to secure its 
observance the Mamlutdar was applied to, or if the village was superintended 
by a Natgeir or Deshai, he was referred to in the first instance, and his in¬ 
fluence was very considerable. There was no regular appeal, but the Mam¬ 
lutdar had authority to set aside an unfair decision. 

Public Opinion icith respect to Punchayets. 

The public opinion with respect to punchayets must be very favourable, as 
it is this opinion that has made them popular for so many ages. They are 
sought by all parties except those who, conscious of the weakness of their 
cause. Would prefer a more distant tribunal, where ihe merits of the case are 
less intimately understood. The arbitrators being generally the neighbours 
of the parties, can best appreciate their claims. They have little theory and 
little knowledge of written laws, but great practical experience with much 
good sense and understanding; and, perh^s, the mamool and common law 
is better known by them than by any set or country gentlemen in the world, 
not excepting the farmers and tax-masters of England. They are sometimes 
paitial to a fiicnd or a popular character; but this objection, which holds equally 
against all tribunals, is remedied in a great measure by the liberty given to the 
parties of challengiug obnoxious members. 

When the arbitrators are chosen on the spot, so that they may not be taken 
from urgent business or ceremonies, their attendance is not felt as a grievance. 


Litigation. 

Habits of litigation have not been yet produced by punchayets, although 
their awards arc gratuitous, nor do such habits prevail in any part of India, 
perhaps, where lawyers and Vakeels do not live by them. 

No regufar courts or Judges appear to havd been ever established in the 
j^abratta country. 

* Powers qf' Jagheerdars and qf Enamdars. 

The powers of the great Jagheerdars have been under no control for the last 
twenty or thirty years, except the control exercised by General Wellesley.^ 
Within their own jagbeers they appear to have had as much authority as the 
feudal jBarons formerly had in Europe before appeals to the King’s courts 
were instituted; but if* we may judge from the fine condition of their villages, 
they could not in general ha^ been tyr^nical to their Ryots. Enamdars of 
en(ire villages seem to have hiad much the same powers as Potails. 

Ptfkqels. 

The business of agency waf^qot a separate profession. A man’s Gomastah 
was allowed to conduct his s^t when he was himself unable to attend, and 

VoL. IV. ' 3 H , great 
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great inconvenience would result from prohibiting the employment <Mf such 
representatives. 

Attendance qf great Men, ■ 

All trials in this country appear to have been conducted in the most open 
manner. In ordinary cases great men were not obliged to attend in person 
either as defendants or witnesses; as defendants, the attendance of their 
Goraastah was generally sufficient and the evidence of distant witnesses or 
men of high rank could be procured by correspondence. This indulgence 
appears to have been carried too far, and great men, instead of bowing to the 
supremacy of the law, considered only the rank of their Judges in comparison 
with their own. They would not think it degrading either to attend or to give 
evidence in the presence of a superior. 


The viva t>oce evidence of witnesses appears in all cases to have been 
sufficient. 


Oatlts. 

Oaths were never required from witnesses, and it was only under extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances that the parties in a suit were called upon to swear. 
Even in these cases, the oath was only presented as an ordeal in the absence of 
evidence. 


A respectable Hindoo deprecates an oath as a species of sacrilege, and 
should never be compelled to take one wffien it can be dispensed wi^. One 
or two instances only of swearing are recollected in this part of the country. 

The Hindoos leave the punishment of perjury to God. They as well as we 
are enjoined by Holy Writ to “ swear not at allbut an oath cither taken 
or broken to .save a man’!> or a cow’s life or reputation, to avert a great evil, 
or promote a great good, is not deemed unpardonable. 

Whether Fees 'mere paid hy Suitors. 

No fees or fines were decreed by punchaycts, but damages were ffequcntly 
awarded. 


The ('ircar did not impose regular fees as the price of justice; but the 
Maml'itdars had full power to fine, and the little justice they afforded was 
dearly purchased. 

Subsistence of Witnesses. 

No subsistence was allowed by Government either to defendants or wit¬ 
nesses; but the latter were seldom summoned from a distance when their 
written testimony could be procured. 

Disputes about Succession. 

Disputes regarding succession, when brought before Mamlutdars, were either 
settled by them or referred to punchayets; ^ut the influence ol* the Deshai, 
Natgeir, or Potail, or of the neighbours and mends of the parties, generally 
brought about an adjustment, runchayets for the trial of such disputes were 
appointed in the same way as other punchayets. 

Jioundary Disputes. 

The popular mode of deterin iflHjtt boundary disputes is a species of ordeal 
which is held very sacred; it i^^tbvmed parties proposing to 

walk along the true boundary, oiling a .^w^HpKd in a particular manner 
upon his head, and observing certain cereni»|pK^ If he peVform the walk 
without the light being extinguished, his ste]^^wk the boundary in dispute. 
This ceremony, however, does not appear to hkve been observed for many 
years, so that boundary disputes in modern times have prc^TSbly been settled 
in the same way as all others. » 

Disputes about Caste and Religion. 

The religious institution of the Hindoo appears to be nearly in the original 
state. Among the Brahmins, the Acharees of the Muttums, and among the 
Shoodrees the Gooroos of different sorts, have em^e powers to tiy and 
determine all disputes at all concOMed with caste or migion. These priests 
have more extensive influence than the abbots of nionasteries formeriy nad in 

* Europe • 
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Europe; but appeals lie fi-om their decision to the principal Muttums, of which 
there are several in different parts of the country. The Brahmins who preside 
at these Muttums have infinite control^in all afiairs of caste and religion: they 
inflict penances and excommunications, much more dreaded than any civU 
punishment, and fully adequate to enforce the observance of theur decrees. 

The great Acharee, or high priest, is as tenacious of his prerogative, and aa 
jealous of law ^terference, as the Pope ever was in the zenith of his poVre^ 
and the sovereigns of this counti^ seem to have considered, that “ Sacerdotes 
a regihux hworandi stmt non jtaicandi’* It appears, however, that they had 
authority to assemble a wuotura sooba, or squad of Brahmins, and that the 
powers of this assembly were superior to those of the highest Acharee. Appli. 
cations were sometimes made by the ecclesiastic to the civil power, when the^ 
arm of the law was required to subdhe refracstory spirits who were not to be 
awed by the thunders of the church." No regular punchayet was assembled 
for the. trial of caste disputes, but the heads of castes could refer common 
cases to a vestry chosen from the same sort. Nearly half the population in the 
southern division are Sing Buljee Mars, and in every ten or fifteen villages 
they have a meeting-house termed kutta munny, where matters of caste are 
discussed; but all questions of importance are referred to the shimasumrus, or 
seats of the Gooroos, in different partl^jpf the country. 

The principal Muttpms arc provided with learned Brahmins ready to 
expound the shastrums. The sovereign power in this country, if not founded 
on religion, was intimately connected with it. The same books contained the 
laws of the church and state, and the same Brahmins expounded them, so that 
the ascendancy of the Brahmins and Shastrees here was even greater than 
that of the priests and canon laws in the dark ages of Europe. 

Recox'cry of Debts» 

Neither Hindoo law nor the customs Country have provided any 

effectual means for the recovery of debts. Dmrha and imprecations were the 
usual measures resorted to, and these were at least as much in the power of a 
poor as a rich man. 

Oppression qf great Men. 

Oppression makes less poise in this country than in Europe, because it 
meets with loss resistance; but I have scarcely visited any part of this division 
without hearing of the atrocities of* the Peishwa’s officers. But although much 
oppression was exercised by the CMrcar servants, the general feeling of right and 
wrong was a great check against the tyranny of individuals, and perhaps the 
union produced by castes has some effect in preventing oppression, for no man 
could injure another seriously without touching the link of a chain that would 
have been ready to encompass him. 

Their irtfluence in Justice. 

The influence of Jagheerdars in the administration of justice was chiefly 
confined to their own vifiages j their bribes, however, would have had great effect 
in the cutcherries of the Mamlutdars, but in order to have gained over a pun¬ 
chayet they must have bribed every member. 

With respect to the judicial powers assumed by great men, the Potail is 
generally the first man in his village, and he would not have allowed any per¬ 
son except a Circar officer to interfere with his jurisdiction. Had any Khoosh- 
bah inhabitant set up for a judge, he would have afforded the boys in the village 
much amusement. Neither money nor family connexions have much weight in 
this country if connected with Government: a Shroff or a Chetty is generally 
the richest man in the community, but either of these characters would have 
been much more anxious to conceal his wealth than to indulge his ambition 
under the Mahratta Government. 

Power annulling Decisions. 

There is as much regard for mamool and precedent in this country as in any 
other; but this feeling woidd not have prevented a Mamlutdar from setting 
aside an unjust decision^f his predecessor, nor would he have ficruifled to 
annul the proceeding of a Desbai, Natgeir, or Potail on similar grounds. 

The 
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The practice ingooS Times. 

For good limes we must look back as f^r as the period of the Hindoo dynasty. 
During the time of Nana Ftirnavees the Jagheerdars were kept in better order, 
the Sirsoobadars were better controlled by the Government and the Mamlut* 
dars by the Sirsoobadars, and appeals might sometimes have found their way up 
to the seat of Government, from the Potail or punchayet to the Mamiutdar, 
from him to the Sirsoobadar, and from the Sirsoobadar to the Peishwa. But no 
mdicial rules ever found their way from Poona to this part of the country. 
The long reign of Sahoo Rajah might have produced order and regularity, but 
he seems to have been less engaged with the management of his own country 
than with the conquest of new ones ; nor would this division have benefited by 
,his legislation, as it was subsequently annexed to the Mahratta dominions. 
Madhoo Rao appears to have been one of the ablest of the Mahratta sove¬ 
reigns, but his virtues were military, and could not have done much for the 
cause of justice. All that seems to have been effected in the best times was the 
establishment of the Circar authority throughout the country, the subordination 
of the public officers, the good behaviour of Jagheerdars, and the subjection 
of the people. To keep the country with a strong hand, to command all its 
resources, and to monopolize oppression, appear to have been the grand objects 
of Mahratta legislation. 

Recovery ofliehts. 

It has been already observed, that dhurna and imprecation were the usual 
modes of recovering debts; a public officer, however, would probably have 
enforced the payment of his own or his friend’s debts by imprisonment. A 
debtor’s resources are generally well understood, and if able to pay he under¬ 
goes a course of dhurna even more intolerable than the practice of dunning 
in Europe. The lower classes often paid in labour debts which they had no 
other means of discharging; but the practice of delivering children or families 
as hostages is unknown here. 

Banlenvpts. 

It is extraordinary that the custom so well known in many other parts of 
India respecting the treatment of bankrupts should not have been practised 
at Ranee Bednore, which is one of the greatest corporate townip in this part of 
the world, to which most questions relating to trade and commercial ceremonies 
are referred by all the neighbouring Chetties. Bankrupts are treated here like 
other debtors. 


Litigation. 

Where there was so littlelaw there could not be much litigation, and litigious 
spirits must have found vent in the spiritual courts. Law suits generally origi¬ 
nated in disputes about joint property in the merassee lands of Potails and Cur- 
nums, chiefly of the latter, and no new subjects of litigation have yet 
appeared. 

Codes iif Law. 

The codes of highest authority here are those of Vigneareshreerun and 
Mahaderam, but it does not appear that they have been consulted for some 
years on law matters. 

Innovations of the Mahommedans. 

The innovations of the Mahommedans do not seem to have extended beyond 
the capital and the cusbahs of the provincial officers. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of these places we find the Hindoo institution much in the 
same state as in the remotest part of the country. 

Laws observed with respect to Matammedans. 

With respect to Mahommedans, if both parties were of the Mussulman faith, 
die Cazee, or in his absence the person best read in the Koran, was applied to for 
justice in the coqntry villages. When a Hindoo'and a Mussulman were the par/> 
ties, the case was generally referred to a Hindoo punchayet; but the admission 
of a Mahommedan as one of the members would not have been objected to. Had 
any law beenconsulted under the late government it would have been Hindoo: 
but the Mahommedans usually preferred their complaints to the Mamlutdar 

* when 
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when there was no Mussulman law officer in the neighbouriiood, when his Mr__ 

authority would have been inadequate, or when a Hindoo was the defendant. Relics to • 

Judicial Queries. 

Criminal Justice. " _:_- 

The criminal jurisdiction here seems to have been still more irregular than Dncan. •' 
the civil. Punchayets secured some degree of redress in matters referable to 
arbitration; but as they had no cognizance of t|;rimtnal matters, the prose¬ 
cutors depeivded chiefly for justice on the personal character of the Mam- 
lutdar, who appears to have, exercised .every power except that of capital 
punishment. f, 

Nothing can more strongly mark tlie absence of legal redress, and the 
neglected* state of crirainaiiJ justic^,f than the prevalence of tkullu, or public 
revenge, which was sometimes perpetrated here to the greatest excess with 
irajjunity. Two or three tases are mentioned in which this outrage was 
carried to such lengths, that the officers of the Circar were compelled to 
notice it, and to punish^the offenders by fine ;* but as fines were imposed 
rather as a source of revenue than a means of punishment, they had little effect 
in promoting justice or checking immorality. 

The Sirsoobadar appears to have been the only provincial offider who had 
‘power of life and death; but he exercised it only against notorious offenders, 
who were dangerous to the state or the peace of the country. 

All petty offences were punishable by the Mamlutdars, who made them a 
profitable source of revenue, by imposing fines on all who could pay them. 

Simple murder was seldom capitally punished; and many persons who were 
guilty of this crime are said to be still alive and merry. Neither the Hindoo 
law nor the customs of the country appear to have been consulted in criminal 
nmtters. 

■ • 

Offences against morality among the higher classes being also offences 
against rpligion, were cognizable by the spiritual power, and generally required 
absolutions, the expenses of which were equivalent to fines. 

There appear to have been no forms of trial in criminal cases, and thev 
could not h^ve been very requisite when notorious offenders only were 
punished. 

I'lic usual mode of executing criminals was by hanging. Piisortcrs were 
confined in the nearest fort, and in irons, if their escape"was apprehended. 

Wooden stocks were generally used.in confining persons of low condition, 
and these being clumsily made were fastened on hi a vciy cruel mamier. 

They were sometimes applied to men of respectability ; and an instance «is 
recollected, at Ranee Bednore, of a Potail who died under the effects of them. 

The ancient system of village police has not been altered by the Mahrattas, 
but its instruments have been' considerably corrupted and .relaxed. The 
village Tullaries have been always the most efficient officers of police: their • 
own roguish habits and propensities make them the best thief-takers in the 
country if properly controlled j but under a lax superintendence they are 
dangerous instruments; and often commit more offences than they juevent- 
It is the interest of the inhabitants, from whom most of their fees are derived, 
to control them within their own village, but this check does not extend to 
other villages. No district officer appears to have been at the head of the 
police during the late government. The Tullary reported to the Potail or 
Curniira, and they to the Marolutdar, who communicated matters of impor¬ 
tance to the Sirsoobadar; this system still continues, and, if properly super¬ 
intended, seems as well adapted to the state of the country as any other. 

The Tullary*s chief HlulSes are to watch the village, the crops and the 
highways, to cateh'thieves, and trace them by means of footsteps and other 
marks, and to drteover stolen property. He is under, the Potail and Curnum, 
and the Dashai or Daispandee, where there is one, has littfe to do with them. 

It is difficult to calculate the average or usual allowances of. Tullaries, as they 
r ' differ 

* In one or two case* they appear to Lave been capitally punished, but more for the safety of- • 
the State than the good of society^^* # * 
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dHfiir in every village, and are derived from many different 'sources, which 
vary mudi iy different places and in different years at the same place} they 
are derived chiefy from lands, from roossaoms on the customs, from azeem 
mera, or tithes on the crops, from kuntiwanum, or fees paid by weavers and 
others, and from phusgee. The regular allowances of a Tullary are supposed 
to average about two rupees a month, and this is probably near the mark. 
Their irregular aeceipts cannot be estimated, but are probably considerable j 
their lees arc vexatious in the collection, and neither fixed nor certain in the 
amount, and where they are entitli^ to one handful of the produce they often 
take two : this part df the allowances is therefore open to abuses, and should 
be commuted for something more determined. If the average fees paid by 
each individual were ascertained the amount might be consolidated with the 
revenue, and a compensation might be fitade to the Tullary, either by 
reducing his jadee, by giving him more land, or- by paying him in money; 
the jadee levied on the lands of Tullaries is said to be generally about thirty 
per cent, of their produce, in many villages it is fifty per cent, and in some 
it is so high that the lands have been thrown up altogether. The Tullaries 
here are almost all of the Bedur caste, which abounds so much in the Ceded 
Districts. JHiey are active fellows, who seldom remain idle, and if not 
employed in catching thieves or in some other useful occupation, they often 
become thieves themselves. Tlie Tullaiy of every village has generally two 
or three brothers or other male relations ui his family, so that there is no want 
of hands cither for police or for cultivation j and as agriculture keeps them out 
of mischief, perhaps it is better to pay them with lands than with aii^ thing 
else; but to make it worth their while to cultivate, the jadee on their lanils 
must be considerably I'cduced. It does not appear to have been usual here to 
make 'ruHaries responsible for stolen property, except as an encouragement to 
trade in particular cases, when merchandize has been robbed on the highway. 
I’his responsibility, if indiscriminately enforced, may Hbe unjust, but seems 
very proper wherever a robbery might have been prevented by the exertions of 
the 1 iillary. 

Besides Tullaries there are Shetsundies, or local militia, in all the large 
villages : they are under the Potail and Curnum, and in times of tranquillity 
their dlities are chiefly revenue; during public disturbances they form the chief 
strength of the jr/o.v.vc co»«V^f/t/s, when it is called out by the officer of the district 
against Bheels or rioters. The Shetsundies are mostly paid with lands, which 
aflbrd about two rupees a month to each Peon. They are of different castes; 
Bous, Mahrattas, shepherds, and Moormen, but the Bous jiredoininate. In 
large villages,there arc foohi five to eight or ten Shetsundies; iu smaller ones, 
from two'to five or six. 

With respect to the mode in which the Tullaries discover thefts : as almost 
every man in the village contributes in some way or other to their support, and 
has a claim to their services, thcii' intercoursejrith the inhabitants is constant 
and familiar, and it must be very difficult to commit a theft without their 
knowledge or connivance; they are acquainted with the means, habits and 
actions of' every householder, and well know in what quartef to look for stolen 
projicrty. 

With respect to vigilance and attention, the police here requires much 
reform ; the instruments of it are good, but much out of order. The mode 
in which the Tullaries collect their dues encourage habits of rapacity, and 
these habits were rather countenanced than checked by the conduct of the 
Pcishwa’s officers. By licensing the privilege of smuggling Mysoor sandal, 
the late Government bred a tribe of accomplished rdgues, who- being now 
excluded from that species of fiaud are ready to enter upon every other; 
hence the notions of meuvi and tuum are here vague and irregular, and 
nothing but a strict control and severe examples will restore good order. 

it" . 4^ 

The powers of the great Jaghoerdars seem to have beeh independent. In tlic 
districts of Kanec Bednore and Haugul, which were thejagheer of Boop Rao 
Chowdry, his authority, or rather that of his Maralutdars, appears to have 
been almost absolute, but not to have been exercised with discretion. The 
powers of a small Jaghcerdar or an Enamdar seldom exceeded those of a Potail. 

There 
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There are heads both of castes and professions; and altltough they have no 
authority as public officers, their influence as connected with custom and 
religion has a great effect on the manners and morals of their respective 
adherents. This influence would perhaps be more effectual than any other if 
the head of the police and the head of the caste would view offences in the 
same light; but the eyes of police are confined to this world, while those of 
caste are chiefly directed to spiritual matters, and see mote guilt in the 
slaughter of a cow than in the rape or murder of a fellow-creature; still, 
however, the influence of caste is a great check against vice and immorality. 

In the country villages there appear to havc^been no restrictions as to the 
proper hours for going abroad and staying at home, but it is said to have been 
the custom at Lavetiore, aud other large, towns, to confine till morning in the 
Cutwal’s choultry all persons found out of doors after midnight. 


Mr.- H 

Replies lo 
Judicial Queries. 


Deccan. 


Pbtails and heads of villages were generally res])onsibJc for the conduct of 
their respective dasses, that is, it was incumbent on them to see that immo¬ 
rality was punished by fine or penance. In disputes respecting caste or 
custom, it was their duty to prevent outrage and disturbance ; but their impar¬ 
tiality could not be relied on in such cases. 

The sale of liquor was licensed but not regulated, and drunkenness is a 
common vice lierc among all classes except Brainnins and Buljewais: these 
also are much .scandalized if they do not indulge in private. 


With respect to Beggarees they seem to have been seldom employed here j 
great men, who bad tlie jjower to press them, were mostly Brahmins, who 
have little to carry cxeej)t liicir wardrobes and cooking utensils, which would 
have been polluted by the contact of a common Beggarec. tJiattees iuul 
straw seem to have been f'uniished gratis to men of consequence, and woodj 
also, in villages near *tlie jungle, of which there was abundance in most 
places. 

• (ioicral Ques/iotis. 

AVith respect to the genei’al cl-aracter ol'thc Mahrattas, they appear to have 
more energies and iewer prejudices than any .other Hindoo people; their 
armies have been the only ones in India (except our own) able to cojic suc¬ 
cessfully with those of the Moguls, and as a military nation they are perhaps 
superior to any other in .lisia. But jicrtidy and want of jirinciple are still tJie 
strongest features in their character ; and their successes have perhaps been 
less owing to their activity anil courage than to their artifice and treachery. 
Their pi'csence ol’ mind, patience, and intrepidity arc truly .surprising, since 
they appear lo iiavc no point of honour to fight for, few feelings of generosity 
or gratitude, and little esprit du corps. Their leaders have the virtues of a 
Catiline, and their troops are Pindarrics; every man seems to be al/c/ii 
“ appefeus sw pro/usus.” The character ol'the Mahr.atta government and the 
Mahratla people appear to be quite distinct; and the manners of the court 
.and the people were as much contrasted as those of the Kmperor of Russia 
and his .Siberian subjects. They seem to have had common feelings and .syni- 
pathie.s, however, with re.spect to war and plunder; but cruel, seltisli, and 
rapacious as they arc, there are circumstances which ))lace the former Peishwas 
in a much more favourable light than either llyder or Tippoo. The Lana- 
waor Nabob, when in imminent danger. from the armies of' Hyder, who 
sought, in the first instance, to conciliate him, placed more confidence in the 
generosity of the Mahrattas than in the faith and promi^s of'Iris near relation. 
The Travenoor Deshai, who had long followed Ilyder’s standard, adhered to • 
that of his son ; but Tippoo only rewarded his zeal with death and confis¬ 
cation. His family, reduced to the greatest distress, applied fo Purseram Bhow, 
who procured a comfortable allowaiure for them, although the enmity of 
the J'ieskase had been scarcely atoned for by subsequent services. These 
instances of liberality, however, are probably lo be ascribed more to intrigue 
than to generosity. 


Murders instigated by revenge, and executed by private persons, seem to 
have been common here; robbery was also common, aud perjury would have 
been so had oaths been more frequent. The prevailing vices were lying, adul¬ 
tery, and drunkenness. 


'flu. 
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jvir_’» The influence of caste and ]>ublic opinion, as connectedAvith reliction, is 

Kepliesto very strong j and the censures of the priest have, perhaps, in general, more 
.ludicml (jucries.^ Weight thdn the terrors of the Magistrate. 

Detail. Tlie powers of castes to watch over morals have been already described. 

The influence of parents and guardians depends more on their personal <|uali- 
tics than on the sacredness of their characters. All reverence is reserved 
for the church, and a good stock of charitable laith covers a multitude of sins. 
The authority of husbands depends still more than that of* parents on personal 
cpialities, and unchaste wives are still more connnon than undiitiful sons. 
'J'he penances and absolutions'^iy which adultrcsscs are whitewashed are false 
friends to the causes of chastity ; they seem, however, to satisfy the injured 
husband, who is generally of a forgiving temper, and free from jealousy. 

All the religious institutions here seem to be nearly in their original state, 
and tlu^ funds allotted to them seem in general to be faithfully appropriated. 
'I'lie clergy in this country are neither very ambitious nor luxurious, and their 
t'xpenses arc chiefly confined to feasts and ceremonies connected with religion. 
A good table and cellar do not form the luxuries of Brahmins, and they have 
no refectories to divert the feuds of the church. I'he habits of Hindoo 
priests are favomable to a rcgidar life, and their conduct being public, is oj>en 
to the censure (»( the world as w’ell as to that of their ecclesiatical superiors. 
Their f'aith is less orthodox, their niorals are less strict, and their discipline 
is more lax than it was in former times, but still there is much religion among 
them. 

The censures and cxcommnnicatioi?s of the s]>iritual power had generally 
sufficient weight to enforce religious observances; but when the callous ears 
of a libertine were deaf to the thunders of the church, he was sometimes 
resisted by the lightning of* the state. 

The persons who had influence over the people here were generally Potails, 
Curnums, priests, and heads of castes and professions. Dessayes jind Dais- 
j)andees had also considcniblc influence; nu)nie«l men had likewise influence, 
but wealth alone is not ecjuivalenl to power in this country. 

There are scliools iji all large towns and villages, but none of them arc free; 
the common price of learning is half a rupee a month. Brahmin schoolmasters 
leach boy? of their own caste and shoaders also: but most of the Bulgeewars, 
who are very numerous here, are taught by .lungums. 

'fhe Barutum ami Ivainayanum and easy versions of these books are. the 
usual studies : this reading te;iches about as much as the Latin and tfreek 
that arej«'ommonly learne*! iji European schools. In some respects a native 
education is superior to an European one, which is in fact three difil'rent or 
contrary oilucations, namely, of ])arents, of masters, and of the world; that 

which is learne<l in the latter effaces all the ideas of the former. 

> * 

If we subtract from the wliole corps of European readers the light bodies 
that dwell in novels and romances, the shallow minds that skim the surfaces of 
learning, afid the j>ervcrt.ed intellects that are carried away by metaphysical 
flights and impracticable theorii's, we shall still find a valuable balance of 
improved sense and know’ledge. Hindoo book.? toach little knowledge or 
morality : they make a few pedants hnt no co.xcombs or Don Quixotes. »To 
render the people high-minded citizens, would neither contribute to tlicir hap- 
pinc.ss nor to tire secuijty of onr Government; but we might safely and advan¬ 
tageously’'encourage harmless reading by furnishing the country schools with 
ea.sy versions of the best Hindoo l)ooks. These schools might he much im¬ 
proved by exciting emulation among the masters and scholars, and perhaps 
it woidil be practicable to establish a college in each district fori:he promo¬ 
tion of learning. Among the idl.e tribes of pensioned Brahmins in each 
lalook are some fSliastrces and literary characters, wlio.se learning and instruc¬ 
tion might be turned to account, and it is but rcasonaRlc that they should do 
something for their allowances." An institution of this kind would convince 
the jieopic that the Government takes an interest in their welfare, and that 
taxation is not fhe .sole object of the .state; it would answ’cr the purpose of a 
court of Shastrecs for expounding the law.s. It would be an excellent ficliool 
lor public servants, and it would give useful occupation to restless and ambi¬ 
tions 
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tious rainds, whose idleness is always dangerous; such an institution would 
require little encouragement except the patronage of the Collector and his cut- 
cherry, and it would only be attended with the expense of a roomy building, 
a few professors, and a few books, all of which might be procured at a small 
expense to answer every useful purpose. 

The people in this part of the Carnatic do no? appear to be so well off in 
point of subsistence as they are in the old districts oi the British Governmcnl. 
The Ryots, and all who are concerned with agriculture, arc decidedly worse 
off’; the trading classes have been more favoured, and their circumstances are 
somewhat better; but the deserted and ruined state of many pellahs and 
bazaars, which have evidently been very considerable within the last twenty 
years, proves that the merchants as well as the Ryots have been much 
oppressed. The heavy and long monsoons in the Mahratta country pr«)bal)lv 
increase the expenses of subsistence ; they are unfavourable to labour during 
a great part of the year, and they make it necessary to build better houses, 
and to wear warmer clotlies ; tiie badness of the roads, also, tends to raise tlie 
])rice of provisions. The price of labour here is higher than in the (haled 
Districts or the Southern I’roviuces, but not apparently in proportion to the 
higher price of grain, which, however, is dearer at ])resent than it has been 
for some years. The number of beggars, or persons who dej)end tor support 
on the surplus means of tiie community, is perhaps one test of the circum¬ 
stances of the people, and there arc tower beggars here, I think, than in the 
Madras districts. 


Mr_•, 

Keplies to' 
Judicial Quchck 

Deccan. 


All classes appear to gain by the conquest who had any thing to lose before 
it, with the exception perhaps of Shroffs and Brahmins. Adventurers, Bin- 
darries, and rogues of all dcscri})tions lose by the change of government. 


(’Al’FAJN' JAMES GRANT, 
I)a/t’(l April 1SI‘). 


To the Honourable M. Elphinstone, ttc. &c. &c. 

Sni; Satbira, doth April 18IP. 

I have the honour to .leknowledgc the receipt of your letter of the Idth 
January, conveying a variety of (pierics as to the civil and criminal jurispru¬ 
dence of the Mahrattas; their method ol’regulating the police; the present 
orders in force on that head; and some general ipiestions as to the pn^sent 
character, dispositioji, and habits of the people in that country. 


t';i|)(;iiii < iniiil's 

Jii(li('i:il QiifiK's, 
SO April IHI!), 


At Sattara you are aware that there are fewer opportunities of accpiiring 
this sort of inl’ormation than in almost any other jjart of the country. 1 have 
takcai great pains to collect the very scanty materials to be now laid bctbr(“ 
you, but when we consider who the Mahrattas are, and how they ros(* into 
consecpience, it is not surprising that we meet with total ignorance, contradic¬ 
tory assertions, aiul the most extraordinary' opinions, in endeavouring to dis¬ 
cover what are generally looked upon by tlic more intelligent part ol’ the 
people as the rules of right in the administration of justice. 


The origin of the state founded by Suw'ajee Bhoouslah was an irregidar 
assemblage of armed persons under different leaders, drawn together with no 
higher motive than the prospect of plunder; and although Sewajec was tlieir 
acknowledged head, each Sirdar punished his followers, or settled their disputes 
as he thought most expedient. 

When Sewajec formally declared himself an independent sovereign, he 
appointed eight Purdhans, or ministers, to assist him in regulating the govern¬ 
ment. They were displaced at pleasure: but as the hand of authority became 
weak, they w'cre neither removed nor supported; and though the nominal 
offices arc considered hereditary, their duties were not carried on for a sufficient 
length of time to establish their exact powers, and to fix steady precedents for 
future advancement to more pcrl’ect order. Rules for institutions arc easy, but 
persevering superintendence, and the support of strong authority, are neces¬ 
sary to render them stable and efficient. 

VoL. IV. 8 K 


Prom 
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Captain Grant’s From the death of Sewiijee until the period when Ballajec Wishwanath 
Replies to acquired the prii»ci])al authority in the direction of aHairs, there appears to have 
Judicial Queries, tjjc greatest anarchy in the civil government of the country. 

I>rccan. What little Ol der can he traced seems to have been upheld or established by 

tlic Veishwas ; but the Mahrattas, even if they had understood the principles of 
■ good got einmcnt, never had leisure for regular arrangement. They were 
always in hurry and confusion ; it was their haste to which they owed all their 
successes; every thing depended ujion expedition, and il‘ they had taken 
time to consoliilate their power they must have stojiped short in the full tide 
of their conquests. 

The late I’cishwa had a better opportunity than any of his predecessors of 
amending the laws,, or of fixing wliati'ver was considered equitable by the 
generality of his subjects ; but that prince possessed neither ability nor incli¬ 
nation for a ta.sk of the kind, we sliall therefore look in vain for fair prece¬ 
dents and a))proved usages to the reign of Bajee Bao. Even the administra¬ 
tion of Nana Furnaveese, corrupt and bad as it was, is now spoken of with 
applause ; not tliat the bad practices of that jicriod are unknown or forgotten, 
but Bajee llao, with so much less excuse, w’as so much worse than Nana 
Furnaveese. 


To remark, however, to you what Bajee Kao was is suporlliKUis ; but the 
course of events affords one useful lesson, and I cannot help tliinkiiig tliatliad 
Bajee llao been either more controlled or Jess sujiported by the British (lovern- 
nient, he wamld have been a better ])rince, or at all events lie woidd never 
have dared to commit any base acts which impunity in smaller crimes led him 
on to perjK'frate. 

From what I ha\i! learnt in the course of m> i!U|uiries respecting the Mah- 
rattas, both now and formefly, 1 believi* that their rulers and men in ))ower 
have at all times been very corrupt ; and though individuals arc occasionally 
s)»okcn of with high jiraise for tliey' justice aiul impartiality, there never 
ajipcars to have been any steady and uniform system. Iiivery one in authority 
exei'ciscd judicial ]iower to a certain extent, as f‘ar as his rank anil consideration 
permitted: hence, if we say in Ixngianil that wealth is another name for power, 
the iVmark, liowever a|>piical)le in all countries, may be reversi'd here, for 
authority under file late (M)verinnent, and generally throughout the rise and 
jirogress of the Mahratfa state, was a common source of nefarious emolument. 


During the last twenty years mafters in this respect were probably worse 
than at any J'ormer jicriod. Bajee llao raised mean men for disgraceful acts, 
ami ruined respectable persons who had any value for their own honour and 
the (air reputation of their fiimilie.s; the decisions thereibre, in most cases, 
dejiended on the W'ill of unprincipled individuals, vviio cared little for public 
0 })iniou, and who had few restraints either u])on their caprice or their avarice. 


The duties of the office called Nyaeedaish ^verc latterly exercised in Poona 
by a iShastrec, who was ajqrointed by Bajee Kao, with a considerable establish- 
ineiit. This establishment cost the Government nothing : there was no salary, 
and the whole was sujipoi'ted by emoluments neither authorized nor forbidden. 


'Phe first person who held this situation at the head of the Nyacedaish was 
Kam Shastree. lie was, 1 believe, appointed by the first Mahadeo Kao, w'hose 
character as an upright judge stands higher than that of any other Peishwa. 
But ei eii after the death of his patron, Kam Shastree continued to uphold the 
duties of this situation with becoming dignity and high honour; his memory is 
revered throughout the country, and many of the good acts of Nana Furnaveese 
are believed to have originated in the weight and respectability of Kam Shas- 
tree’s opinions. Such a public character under a corrupt government is be¬ 
yond all praise, and a succession of such examples, even if they had stood 
alone in their generation, would have ])rcveuted the general debasement of 
morals w'hich Bajee llao and his court effected so rapidly in Poona. 

Briefly, however, in regard to the matter now to be answered, Bajee Kao 
listened to no complaints, much less redressed them ; every rich man and every 
man in office, however insignificant his place, assembled punchayets and decided 
civil suits. These decisions however were often reversed, or a new jmnehayet or¬ 
dered 
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dercd at the pleasure of any other greater man. Tlie Nyaeedaish (Ball Shastree) 
did not interfere with the punehayct convened by any powerful man, lest a supe¬ 
rior influence to his own should have occasioned the loss of his situation. 

I shall now endeavour to reply directly to your queries. The Ibregoing 
observations, which I otherwise should not have introduced, are merely stated 
in order to explain why I shall Irctjuently have to mention rather what is 
generally considered right than w’hat was the course of proceeding. 


Captain Grant s 
keplies to 
Judicial Queried. 


Deccan. 


Questions. 

1st. IIow W'as justice administered 
under the Pcisiiwa’s Coverninent? 


Ansneers. 

Very badly, as the above remarks 
will lend to explain. 


2d. Were particular cases tried by The oflicers ol* Cloverinnent used, 
the officers of Government, and par- with the consent of j>arties, to decide 
ticular ones referred to j)unchayets ? petty causes, such as disputes regard¬ 
ing common small debts ; and the 
Shastree, Mamlntdar, or person in authority, had power to judge of the 
pro])ricty of assembling a punehayct or sending aw'ay the plaintiff'; but it 
was unusual, and perfectly unauthorized, to decide on any important cause 
w'ithoiit the authority of a jmnehayet. 


.Oth. Ilow was a punehayct con- When a complainant went to Poona, 
stituted ? or when he w'as an inhabitant of the 

city, he applied to the Shastree, or to 
any man considered capable of assembling a punchayel. If the case was 
to he investigated, the }>erson so apjtlied to retained the. afl'air for personal 
sii])eiintendence (t;speciallv if likely to he a prolitable business), or gave it 
ov'cr to some friend to whom he tlelegaled his authority ; and latterly the 
})erson superinteiuling a])poiiited members as he thought lit. When the 
pioceeding was fair, the members w^ere chosen or ap})roved by the parties. 
Punch (live) constitutes a ])unchayet; but though that is the common 
number, iitiy jjcople are sometimes assembled. It depends upon occasions 
where jniblicity is peculiarly necessary, such as fixing a disputed boundary, 
and the like. 


tith. Who w'ere eligible to sit ? Every man’s punchayet ought, as 

far as possible, to be composed of per¬ 
sons of his own caste, trade, or situation, and this is customary w'hcn it can 
be attended to. 


7th. Were great men ever members? 
Stli. \\ ere there ])uncliayets of Shas- 
Tiees alone, ami in whal cases ? 


Yes, w'hen great men w’cre parties. 

Yes, wlu'n Sliastrec's were parties, or 
w hen matters connected with religious 
infringements or observances W'cre to 
be settled or discussed. 


<)th. Ilow were members elected or 
.appointed ? 


The parties ought to have the clioice 
or approval of the members; an umpire 
to be given by Government, to w'hom 
neither party objects. (See answer to 
Question .0th.) 


JOth. Ilow was a punehayct ob¬ 
tained? 

J 1th. Was the consent of both par¬ 
ties necessary to one ? 

l.‘Hh. AVho was umpire? 


llth. Had they .a Shastree along 
with them in cases of law; and if so, 
was his opinion of more weight than 
any other member ? 

opinion necessary, it w'as taken as 
cause at issue, unlcssa me mber of 


By aiij)lication to any one in j)ower 
wlu) would attend to the complaint. 

Indispensably necessary. 

He ought to be appointed with the 
consent ol’ parties, and by the autho¬ 
rity of the persons assembling the 
punehayct. 

In matters of religion, or in doubtful 
law cases, when the punehayct wished 
it, or when the superintendent, whe¬ 
ther an officer of Government or any 
great man, considered the Shastree’s 
to the law, but not as to the immediate 
' the punehayct. 

' 13 th. 
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Captain Urant’s 
Keplies to 
Judicial Queries, 
SO April 1U19. 


Deccan. 


Question. Answer. 

I5th. How did punchayets procure By calling them. If they refused to 
the attendance of witnesses ? attend, one, two or more Seb undies 

or horsemen were sent to live at their 
expense ; if the witness was at a distance, he was summoned through the 
Mamlutdar of the district in which he resided. Government sometimes 
fined witnesses ibr non-attendance, but both parties and evidences were 
excused on account of sickness, or if attendance subjected them to the 
omission of any important religious observances, of such a nature as 
could not with propriety be dispensed with. 


17th. Could they decide? 

18th. How was their award drawn 
out ? 

19th. Did they recapitulate the ar¬ 
guments and evidence ? 

SOtli. Did it give reasons for their 
decision ? 


A punchayet could not decide ejr- 
parte. 

Ill the award of a punchayet the 
case was stated, the defendant’s side 
of the question inserted, the substance 
of the evidence and the arguments 
(the sadek cadek) were enumerated, 
and the decision and the reasons for 
their opinion fully detailed. 


21st. Where was the written award If the punchayet was not held in 
deposited ? Poona, but in one of the districts, the 

award was deposited in the district 
cutcherry ; if in the city or within the precints of Poona, it ought 
always to have been deposited. One of the Peishwas, 1 believe Mahadeo 
Rao, who probably did not consider it politic to take away at once the 
power from Sirdars, Jagheerdars, and other great men, of assembling 
imnchaycts, advanced a principal step towards it in rendering the whole 
subject to apjiroval and confirmation ; but in latter times the Shastrec or 
great men deposited them in their didtcrs, and confirmed the award, or 
sarouch, themselves. Both parties could obtain copies if they t hose to 
pay Carcoon fees, but the gainer always received what was called a 
doemal putr, or memorandum, stating the case and the final decree of the 
punchayet. 


22d. Did it require confirmation, 
and from whom ? 


The decree was confirmed by the 
Mamlutdar or head of the district 
when in the country j in Poona it 
ought to have been confirmed by the 
Peishwa. 


23d. Did any appeal lie from the Appeals appear to have been very 
award of a punchayet ? common, even after the confirmation 

by Government. An appeal was ad¬ 
missible if the person appealing gave goq|l reasons in his statement. M’hen 
admitted, the course of proceeding was, he gave a paper, agreeing to 
submit to any penalty Government thought proper to impose ; the cause 
was then revis.'d ; but more frequently a new punchayet was assembled. 
An unjust appeal was severely punished. 


24th. How was a corrupt member 
punished, if at all ? 

25th. Were revisions ordered, and 
in what cases ? 


I cannot find that a corrupt member 
was amenable to any express punish¬ 
ment. 

Revisions were ordered in cases of 
error of judgment. 


2 Gth. Were new punchayets ordered 
and in what cases ? 


In cases of apparent wilful injustice, 
and in cases when more powerful 
persons chose to re-examine the pro¬ 
ceedings. 

By application from the authority 
assembling the punchayet, or at the 
request of the parties. Attendance on 
the part of members was not regularly enforced; members were called, 
more regular attendance was enjoined, *but irregularity was not punished. 

28th. 


27th. How was the 
membei's procured ? 


attendance of 
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Question. 

28th. How were they compelled to 
come to «a decision ; in other words, 
what means were taken to prevent 
delay ? 

tendance, but in controlling the 
efficient checks upon corruption 
unless by an oppressive stretch of 


AnsTver. 

Here appears to have always been 
the grand defect ol’ punchayets ; here 
is the greatest obstacle wc have to 
encounter in amending the system. I 
do not mean merely in enforcing at- 
members in various ways, and placing 
; there was no compelling a decision 
power, or what was considered as such. 


Captain Urant'K 
Ilcplies to ' 
Judicial Queries, 
30 April 1819. 


Dfxcan. 


29th. Was it considered a compli- It was both flattering and profitable 
ment, or otherwise, to be selected as to be selected as a member of a pun- 
a member ? chayet. 


30th, 31st, and 32tl. Was there any There was no fixed fee, but mcni- 
fixee fee, or any not fixed, and who bers took money generally from botli 
fixed it ? parties j hut if taken in a just cause 

it was avowed. Fees, therefore, were 
given at the pleasure of the parlies. None now arc allowed, and 1 am not 
aware that bribes have as yet been given in any case. 


33d. Was a man obliged to be a No. 
member ? 


34lh. Or was he only obliged to 
attend after he had once consented ? 

S5th. How was attendance com¬ 
pelled ? 


After he had once consented he was 
obliged to attend ; but this obligation 
was confined to injunclioii. 

See reply to Question 27th. 


3()th. Were the parties allowed to A punchayet is not reckoned fair 
challenge members ? unless the parties arc allowed not only to 

, appoint or approve of their own mem¬ 

bers in the first instance, but even to challenge them after the punchayet 
has proceeded for some time ; but in order to prevent unnecessary delay in 
this respect, the parly is obliged to prove his reasons for desiring the 
exchange of a member, and if the reastins be good they arc adiniitcd, if 
not they are set aside. 


37th. How were punchayets ina- A ilistrict punciiayet was the same 
naged in the conntjy ? as those assembled untler the direct 

authority of the Feishwa, that is, the 
regular head of the district assembled, regulated, and confirmed them. 
A village punchayet was much more simple ; there is no writing except 
the razeenaniah of the plaintifl'and defendant, and a memorandum of the 
sarouch kept by the Roolkurnec. 

38th. Were they encouraged, or They were encouraged, because the 
otherwise ? suits from the villages were generally 

troublesome and unprofitable. 

3‘)th. Who assembled them ? Village punchayets were assembled 

by the head I’otail or Mocuddum of the 
village. 


40th. What was the power of the He had power to call a punchayet 
Potail? or not, as he judged proper ; he might 

assemble the punchayet, advise or ad¬ 
monish the parties. If parties were not satisfied with the Potail’s opinion, 
or even with the ilecision of their townsmen, they might appeal to the 
Mamiutdur, or complain to the Shaikdar, who could advise tlie I’otail, or 
report to the Mamlutdar. lie had ftot the power of assembling a pun- 
chayct unless specially delegated by the head of the district. 

41st. What is it now in this respect ? The same as before. 

42d. Who were the members of The more intelligent of the villa- 

country punchayets ? gvrs *, out-castes, and any low castes 

were excluded; they settled every 
3 L ' thing 


VoL. IV. 
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thing amongst themselves. Potails of other villages were, called in as 
friendly arbitrators on occasions of recent disputes about wuttun rights, 
and when by long standing a formal punchayct became necessary, they 
were called in by the Mamlutdar to decide regularly. 


Quest io7i. Answer. 

4i5th. How did the Potail compel The Potail could compel the atten- 
the attendance of members ? dance of members ; if they did not 

choose to take an interest in the dis¬ 
pute, there was no regular mode of compulsion. The plaintiff was obliged 
to apply to higher authority or submit to his grievance, whether real or 
supposed. 


4Gth. Of witnesses? 
47th. Of parties ? 


The parties and witnesses were 
called by the Chowgullah, or the 
Chowgullah sent one of the Dhurs of 
the villages for that purpose. 


48th. ITow did the Potail enforce When it became necessary to en- 
his decrees ? force a decree the losing party w'ould 

• appeal. The power of the Potail is 

considerable, but of course much of his influence must depend upon his 
character. ' 


4yth. Or by whom was he sup 
])orted ? 


lie was generally supported by the 
ollicers of Government, unless any 
thing oppressive or unjust was ap¬ 
parent in his conduct. 


50tb. What was the next judicial The regular step ought to have 
step to the Potail ? been to the Daispandee or Dais- 

mook, and from him to the Mamlut¬ 
dar; but as the authority of Daismooks and Uaispandees wsfs latterly 
almost entirely set aside, the common course was to the Shaikdar, who 
cither reported for the Mamlutdar’s sanction, or sent the parties direct 
to the district ciitchcrry. 'I'hc institution of Daismooks and Dais- 
pandees is probably very ancient, certainly before the Mussulman con¬ 
quest. During the time of the Edolshahee dynasty they acted in the capa¬ 
city of the Shaikdar of the present day, with some additional authority; they 
were immediately under the Mokassadar, who probably had also some per¬ 
centage on the revenue. Moka.ssadars had the same authority as the pre¬ 
sent Mamlutdars, the office was frequently hereditary. Nargowndah or 
Sir-Patcl, Desh Chowgullah, Surdesh Mookee, are Mahratta iirstitutions. 
The last is a mere name for ten per cent, upon the revenue, the rest have spe¬ 
cified duties never established. 

.'Jlst. Was there any chain still Il^parties chose to go to the Dai.s- 
higher up ? mook and Daisi)andcc those officers 

might assemble a punchayet. 


52d. Had the Daismook, Dais- • It was very common for the Mam- 
pandee, &c., any judicial authority ? lutdar to send punchayets for their 

superintendence. 


53d. Was there any regular ap- The appeal was to the head of the 
peals ? district; the regular gradation of su- 

.‘54th. And to whom ? pcrintcudipg authority for which the 

various officers were instituted was 
not preserved ; it was however usual for the Shaikdar and Mamlutdar, on 
receiving a complaint from a villager, to ask him if he had applied to 
his Potail, and if he attended ^ith or without his sanction. 

55th. What is the public feeling re- Some months ago when 1 had taken 
garding punchayets? the opinions of complainants rather 

. than the sense of the country, I was 
inclined to consider punchayets unpopular, and 1 could only reconcile the 
prejudices against the Adawlut, and intreaty of parties that I should 
* settle 
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settle their disputes, to their ignorance of what this formidable sounding , i—*“■ 
Adarwlut was; however, the people are tolerably well informed, and . “ 
within this district I can now venture to affirm that punchayets are popular Deccan 
and the Adawlut the reverse ; the regular attendance, the rigid rule, and, 
strange to say, the fixed and unalterable decisions are objected to. The 
punchayet is the old rule of the country: if well acted up to, it would be 
a grand arm against injustice and oppression. It is a very satisfactory and 
respectable testimonial of character to a man who gains his cause by the 
suffrage of his peers, and on the other iiand, the loser is more fully satisfied, 
and is more likely to acknowledge the justice of his sentence, than if it 
had been given against him by the verdict of an individual. However 
much better our system may be (of which there can be little doubt), yet 
if the opinions of the country arc so much against its introduction, it 
would surely be impolitic to attempt any radical alteration, particularly in 
the Rajah’s country. The great difficulty in amending the system is to 
establish regular attendance in such a way as not be considered grievous: 
let the parties feel the essential benefit, and let the more respectable part 
of the community be convinced of the reason and utility of improving 
the punchayets, and steady, even persevering superintendence, will soon 
advance them towards i)erfcction. Restraiiils must not bo too siuhleiily 
imposed, but corruption, either on the part of members-or j)arlies, to be 
at first declared severely punishable. Tliat jninchayets should still be 
generally popular, notwithstanding the corruption and dishonesty which 
has been usually practised, 'dearly shews that there is much more good 
than evil resulting from them. 


Qiicsiion. 

filst. Is the attendance so much felt 
as to be grievous? 


Aumver. 

Regular attendance enforced is 
reckoned grievous. 


62d. ^)ocs serving on punchayets 1 am inclined to think that it does 
give habits of litigation and chicane ? give habits of litigation. Bralimins 

po.ssess just that • sort of intelligence 
likely to produce litigation ; however, I have heard a Potail pride himself 
on having had a question at issue in his family for upwards of a century, 
and speaking very lightly of such of his forefathers as had allowed the afiair 
to languish in their generation. In the hurry of business, when it is often 
impossible to attend to every complaint, some of the more impatient 
often endeavour to interest one in 1 heir cause by calling out they Imve a 
wuttun dispute of one hundred year’s standing. 


fiSd. What arc the other modes of No other modes of trying causes: 
trying causes besides punchayets ? the Nycedaish was established to su¬ 
perintend )mnchaycts in all cases. 

O-fth. Who were the judges in the The great Jagheerdars had their 
town and country ? , Nycedaish. I am indebted to Ahajee 

Gonedoo, the Nycedaish formerly in 
the service of the Prithee Nidhee, for a considerable part of the infor¬ 
mation 1 am now detailing; he is a clear-headed sensible old man, and I 
was at pains to find him out in the obscurity in which he now lives at 
Waee, in consequence of accidentally hearing his opinion quoted, and 
afterwards finding that he was generally considered the ablest punchayetce 
in the country now alive. 

Ball Shastrec acted as Nycedaish in Poona ; he had ten or twelve Car- 
coons and a party of Sibundees oiv his establishment. When any trifling 
complaint came it was inquired into and adjusted by some of these 
Carcoons ; but in case of wuttun disputes, or any cause of consequence, 
a punchayet was assembled. Latterly, the person on the part of Govern¬ 
ment had every thing to say ; it was not nece.ssary that the Superintendent, 
or umpire, should be a Government servant, but tlic plan was to give it 
to some friend of Ball Shastree; when the parties were plundered in 
due form. Each party said what he Could give and how much he could 
pay down. In a just cause it was lawful and proper to take fees, and, of 
course, amongst such people he who paid most had the best cause. 


6oth. 
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Question. /insxer. 

0.5tb. What was the power of great Great and small Jagheerdars had 
and small’Jagheerdars ? the power of assembling*putichayets. 

If a complaint came against a small 
Jagheerdar the complaint was inquired into by any great man, Maun- 
kaiser, Gohla, &c. &c., but np notice was taken of any thing done by a 
great Jagheerdar within his own jagheer. 

60th. Of Enamdars? 


07 th. 

courts ? 


Were there any 


regular 


noth. How named ? 
70 th. Where held ? 


were the forms of 


7 lRt. What 
]>Icading ? * 

7 ! 2 d. Were there any written plead¬ 
ings, and what was the course from 
tile commencement to the decision ? 

7 .‘Jd. What was the punishment of 
false accusation ? 


Enamdars exercised the same sort 
of power as the small Jagheerdars. 

There was generally a Nyeedaish on 
the establishment of every great Jag¬ 
heerdar, for the purpose of superin¬ 
tending punchayets. 

By the Peishwa in Poona, by the 
Jagheerdar in his own territory. 

In the capital of the territory. 

The plaintiff on coining forward 
with his petition was questioned re¬ 
garding the complaint, and if there 
appeared any just ground he was de¬ 
sired to give in a written statement 
(his zubance); a Sibundee, or a horse¬ 
man,’ was then despatched to call the 
defendant. Mussalah (a ready-money 
exaction) was Ireipiently levied on the 
person complained against in the first instance, and he invariably had to 
subsist the. Sibundee, or the horseman, until he came before the court. 
He was on appearing there asked if the complaint alleged against him 
was just; if he said it was not, he was desired to make out hie zubanee, 
and the punchayct on being assembled proceeded first to question the 
plaintill) and then the defendant. This is their first examination upon 
their statements, and whoever is or acts as plaintiff and defendant, must 
be placed so that their friends can give them no assistance in the ahswers. 
The punchayet then confronts them, and questions them on the replies 
oacli gave to the other: this is called the roojooat. Evidence was then 
called, ami the witnesses were questioned in a variety of ways, and often 
for many days. The members of the punchayet do not judge entirely 
by the words in evidence, and some of ^.hem accustomed to such exami¬ 
nations are very expert; they seem to take it for granted that the witness, 
if he has any reason for concealment, will not tell the truth, they there¬ 
fore try to find out what that reason can be. Before, liowever, the evi¬ 
dence was called, in addition to the ziilWhiec there was a razeenamah taken 
from the parties, agreeing to abide by the decision of the punchayet; 
upon this razeenamah, which might also be considered a penalty bond, the 
parties were obliged to find secin-ity, w’hich was called wurtunook zamin, 
and this bound the security to cause the loser to abide by the punchayct’s 
decree, and for which he likewise gave a razeenamah, agreeing to cause 
the fullilmcnt of these conditions, ..otherwise to be amenable to tugazu, 
fine and imprisonment at the pleasure of Government. ;JVlaulzamin, or 
security in real property, was also given in cases when money was in 
dispute, binding down the person becoming security to pay up the amount 
at issue in case the party whose side be espoused should he cast. 

After the testimony of an evidence had been given, and when he had 
been cross-examined in all ways, the substance of his evidence was tak^ii 
down, and he subscribed to it; but after all this the punchayet again 
'cross-questions him upon the written evidence. 

When all evidence for both parties had been examined, the punchayct 
consulted and talked over their proceedings, and finally closed them, every 
member putting his signature to the sarouch. It was frequently usual to 
make the losing party give a khot putr, or admission of the justice of the 

decree 
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given against hint. Hiis wiw no doubt intended to prevent appeals, 
but irdoes not appear to have had the desired effect. 

Question. Answer. 

74*th. What was the form bf process This has been pretty' fully answered 
in all OSses before Judges or pun- above. The whole was conducted by 
chayets ? punchayets, who^er superintended, 

' and the form of process was always, I 

■ ' fancy,*much th^ same. 


Cap^a Grant's 
Replies to . 
Judicial Queries, 
30 April 1819. 
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7Sth. Were Vakeels allowed? Great men were allowed to send 

their Vakeels} any man might send his 
Carcoon., 


76 th. Is it a trade? Did relations 
and common Carcoons practise^it J 


It is not a trade; relations and com¬ 
mon Carcoons could do the business 
when necessary. 


77 th. Would much inconvenience 
result from prohibiting the employ¬ 
ment of Vakeels ? 


It would not only be considered an 
inconvenience, but occasion great dis¬ 
content amopgst the higher classes. < 


78 th Were the friends of the par- When the cross examinations upon 
ties allowed to be present at trials, or the zubanee, that is the first statement, 
was the court open ? was going forward, no one was allowed 

to be near the parties. The original 
first statement might be written for them, but they must be examined on 
each point if they chose to plead or to defend their own cause ; but when 
a person considered himself incapable of answering, he might as a party 
depute his Carcoon. The court was ope*n, and after the first examination 
touching the original statement was over, friends and even by-standers 
might assist either party. • * 

79 th. * How were defendants sura- See answer to number 71> Miissa- 
moned? lahwasnot levied in the'first instance 

from persons residing in the town 
where the Nyaeedaish was; nor was it taken from rich men, nor in any very 
trifling case. In the event of pertinacious resistance, fines were im¬ 
posed at the pleasure .of Government. 


80th. How witnesses ? 

81st. In wliat cases did judgment 
go by default ? 


82d. Were great men obliged to 
attend al defendants ? 

8 ^d. As witnesses? 

were sent to his house to take 
mode was adopted in many casts 
serious loss or inconvenience. 

84>th., If they did not attend, how 
was their evidence procured ? 

8.5th. Was giving evidence in itself 
^^considered degrading, or only &om its 
'requiring attendance ? 


86 th. Was evidence always taken 
down ? 

VoL. IV. 3 


(See answer to Question 71 st.^ 

It was contrary to the custom of the 
country; judgment never went by 
default: some relation, friend, or Car¬ 
coon was brought to stand up as a 
party. 

No, they might send Vakeels. 

• 

No, not often; a Carcoon with one 
or more members of the punchayet 
down his evidence in writing,'and this 
when attendance was likely to produce 

a 

As 1 have stated. 

Only in its requiring attendance, 
provided no oath was requisite; and 
if the Peisbwa or the bead authority 
in the district sat in judgment, the 
attendance was not degrading. 

Not always, but the substance of 
each evidence was generally inserted 
in the sarouch. The nature of our 
r evidence 
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evidence and thcir's is so totally difierent, that when every ^nswer is 
taken down we oflcn should find it impossible to decide, when a native 
member of a punchayet jees clearly *how the matter stands; and though 
he decides upon the evidence that has been brought forward, it is more 
the manner than the matter which influences his judgment, ani^a know¬ 
ledge of the connexion or enmity between parties and witnesses. 

Question. Answer. 

87th. Were oaths required in civil" Great men were not required to 
and criminal cases ? make oath, nor even common people, 

unless a party required them to do 
so; but this the party frequently did in wuttun disputes, and indeed in 
all cases of- importance. * 

88th. What were they, and how Administered by a ^I'&hmin ; the 
administered ? common oaths are by the bel-bandar, 

that is, the leaves of the bel tree; 
and turmeric (held very sacred by the Mahrattas) j toolsee leaves; the 
waters of the Kistna, Godavery, or Ganges; laying the hand upon a 
cow, or holding her tail j sts^uling in any of the rivers above-mentioned, 
or giving evidence after having just bathed in them. Swearing by the 
feet of a Brahmin, or carrying one*s own child to a temple and solemnly 
swearing by his head, are the most binding; common swearing, by one’s 
father or mother, is frequently made to any promise. 

Ordeals were not unfrequent ^in order to establish innocence or vera¬ 
city, as taking a ring from burning oil without being scalded. 

The ordeal pf the dusrut punchrat, that is, if for so many days any 
one of the person’s family or any of his cattle or domestic animals should 
fall $ick or die, then was his cause or evidence false. 


89th. How was perjury punished ? Peijury was not punished} but a 
, man on being doubted was almost 

bound to undergo the ordeal of the dusrut punchrat; when, if any oi' 
his cattle died, his evidence was set aside. 

90th. What oaths arc most binding? See Answer SSth. 

9Ist. Are oaths much regarded ? They are- not much regarded. 1 

think the only cfiicient check on pen- 
. jury, in the present state of the country, would be a heavy fine of some 
stated proportion of the evidence’s whole property.. 

92 d. Did a suitor pay any fee to It was pHttomary for the plaintifi^ in 
* the Government, and what? latter times, to promise so much to 

Government upon his preferring his 
petition. The defendant also paid, but#tlfere was nothing fixed, each 
according to his ability or inclination; the person also who gained the suit 
had to pay burkee (or joy money), and the loser paid a fine (called the 
kund gonagaree), according to his ability and the pleasure of Govern¬ 
ment-. *• 

94 fth. How were defendants and Witnessed vi 4 re generally subsisted 
witnesses subsisted if kept away from bji the parties, l^e* plaintiff in an 
their villages on a trial ? , unjust cause was bound to make good 

the expenses of the defeddant when 
the defendant was a poor man. A rich man as defendant received no 
recompense, but Government fined th^ unjust.cpmplainant on such occa-. 
sions according to its pleasure. „ ’ 

9.5 th. How were disputes about sue- . By^pupchayeta. 
cession settled ? * , ' 

96th. If by punchayets, of whom Of persons supposed to be best in- 
did they consist ? formed on the subject at issue. 

97th. How were boundary disputes A boundary dispute was settled by 
settled ? . assemblinj^ the Potail and Ryots of 

neighbouring tillages, from twenty to 

one 
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one tiiindred. The disputing villages subsisted the whole ol' the persons 
called in. Tlie Dhurs or |dhow8 .of the villages have a great deal to say 
respecting bounds and landmarks, as it is on% of their duties to take care 
that they are carefully preserved. When the assembled members can 
come to no decision, it is a commo.n way of settling the dispute to cause a 
Dhur, after undergoing certain ceremonies, to take a uot of earth on his 
head and walk along the exact boundary. If he do this barefooted with¬ 
out limping, or being pricked by them, the village to which he belongs 
receives the disputed land; if, on the other han^, he‘stop, shrink, or limp,s 
the opposite party are declared the rightful ownm. 


\ auuuH vjrant 8 
Kepliet tu 
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Question. Answer. 

98th. Were they frequent ? Yes very frequent: they are at pre- 

, sent numerous. Large tracts of land 

lie uncultivated in consequence; and 1 have been obliged to issue a pro¬ 
clamation, directing all villages having disputed boundaries to come for¬ 
ward and make application for punchayets as soon as possible, otherwise 
I have declared that at the end of the present year 1 will cause the vil¬ 
lages disputing to pay up jointly the revenue of all land lying unculti¬ 
vated in consequence of their dispq|es. This, however, 1 now see 1 shall 
not be able to enforce for perhaps a season or two. 

99 th. How were disputes about caste By the castes themselves; if the 

settled ? cpmplaintwas made to Government, a 

punchayet of a few respectable men 
of the caste was called. 

100th. Arc there any heads of castes * There are heads igither of trades and 
who settled disputes? ‘ professions than of castes, who settled 

disputes; but there are properly no 
heads of castes. 

101 St. Or is it done by punchayets ? • When an affair could noWbe settled 

by respectable persons in the caste, it 
was refen'ed to a {)unchayet tor de¬ 
cision. 

lO'Jd. Who summon these ? Sometimes Government, sometimes 

the Chrowdry, a Mocudduin of the 
caste. In cases of this kind it was not unfrequent to send such punchayets 
to be superintended by a Shastree. 

lOSd. What regulations* are they When a Brahmin committed a crime 
under ? or infringement of' a serious nature, 

cognizable by the rules of caste, the 
complaint against him«was made to the Government; in similar 
circumstances, any other person was complained against, to the head-of 
the caste or trade, the Chowdry, Potail, Mocuddum, or whatever he may 
be locally styled. 'These heads of castes or profusions are not regularly 
elected: the general suffrage establishes the power by the weight or 
respectability of thK individual so chosen. 

104th. Does the Government in- The Government can interfere; but 
terfere, abd howfer? ^ never so far.as-to compel a caste to 

‘ * alter a decision* unless by a decree of 

a respectable punchayet of the same caste, who may esteem tlie reasons 
for interference right and proper. * 

105th. Did the Government ever • As a general opinion, a caste are 
listen to Complaints for wrongful ex- said to be the best judges of what 
pulsion from the caste ? persons are fit or otherwiro to remain 

m it; buttiative gov^nments, I find, 
have not been so tolerant in this respect as I had imagined.*’^ ^ Government 
has an undoubted right to take cognizance wrongful expulsion from 
caste, and can punish a false informant, or ^persons who have given an 
unjust or malicious decision in an affair of tliel^nd; but the Government 

* could 
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could not do this of itseJfi it is necessary to have respectable and dis¬ 
interested persons of the same caste* brouf^ht from whatever quarter* to 
reverse the decree. 

Deccan. Jq affair of caste where the -delinquent may be partially to blame* 

the Government can compel the caste to accent of the usual prascheet 
(atonement by 6 ne or penance) for the offence, it. of a less heinous nature 
than that which is usually punishable by expulsion. 

Qjiestion. Answer. 

106th. How did a pooi%ian recover A creditor had the debtor a good 
a debt or obtain i-edress from a rich or deal in his power, altlmugh the former 
powerful man ? might be poor and the flatter rich. 

The military classes of the people in 
the Mahratta country are almost always in debt, and often depending on 
their Soocar or Moody for their day’s subsistence. 'I he greatest man is 
often most dependent in this respect, and the owner of thousaiuls is 
obliged to solicit subsistence for himself and his household. The way of 
recovering a debt was first to send a simple dun, or application for money 
ilue ; then to place a tukkaza, consisting of one or more persons, at the 
door of the great man or debtor,, and these persons so placed must by 
the invariable rule of the country ^e subsisted by the debtor, he is bound 
in honour to do so. There were persons wild practised tukkaza as a trade, 
and hired themselves out for that purpose ;. they followed the debtor 
wherever he went, they salaamed to him, fell at his feet, and sometimes in¬ 
solently demanded payment for their employers, at times when the debtor 
was most anxious to be rid of them ; sometimes the creditor, if he thought 
himself equal«to the task, would sit in durua to enforce a sett lenient. 
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A poor man who could not afford to pay a tukkaza used to sit as such 
himself. He could call up his debtor when he knew he was asleep; and a 
rich man was generally very careful not to strike a tukkaza, because the 
Government had»then the right of exacting u very heavy penalty, which 
the debtor knew they only sought an opportunity to enforce. Sometimes 
the poor man would get the whole of his caste to make common cause, and 
ptirsue the demand upon the debtqr ; there were hundreds of stratagems 

practised, and a rich man had good cause to dread and to avoid a tukkaza. 

• • 

107 th. If there was no resourse for The above will partly an.swer these 
a poor man against a powerful man, questions in regard to the mere con- . 
what prevented the utmost oppression, tracting of debts ; but oppression and 
such as was certainly not exercised in protection are words of a wider signi- 
F this country ? fication. The observation which is con- 

im in query is pretty generally 

in vil- 1 ^i^ve heard it ac¬ 

counted for in a variety of ways, and 
sometimes in a manner far more cre- 


108th. What protected I 
towns? What protected Iiim 
lages ? 


ditable to the persons in power than I see any reason to admit. The sort of 
oppression commonly practised was exaction, and in this may be seen a 
strong feature of Brahmin character. The Mahr^tta’s heedless violence 
prqjppts him to rash acts, but he has no real vigour, and any well-timed 
check prevents his perseverance, either in oppression or resistance. But it 
certainly was the dread of the-Mahratta.soldiery which preventid the re¬ 
venue contractors in this part of the country from committing the utmost 
oppression. In all parts where the villagers are composed of a portion of 
the soldiery, less oppression has been exercised than in those where there 
are more Ryots. 


The distance from the seat of Government has beeft given as a reason 
for the oppression in Guzerat and in the Carnatic, but I am inclined to 
think the real reason may be found in the observation I have offered. 


109th. How far did dependence on , As far as the influence of the great 
great men, or connexions with their man went, and the Interest he took in 
dependents, protect people ? extending his protection. 


noth. 
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Question. 

noth to 117 th. query. 

118th. Was imprisonment for debt’' Yes, but only when the debtor had Deccan. 
practised ? agreed to it as a part of his bond. 

noth. Were any obliged to serve Those who gave a bond to that 
their creditors, and who ? effect. 

120th. Were children and families Yes, frcqoently. 
kept as hostages for debts ? 

121st. Were bankrupts set free No, ilie debts were still due ; simple 
from all their debts ? insolvency constituted a bankruptcy, 

and there was no punishment lor frau- 

122d. and 128d. dulcnt bankruptcy except a loss ol‘ 

credit. 

124>th. Wliatseem to have been the Hereditary {iroperty. 
great subjects of litigation ? 

125th. Are any new ones appearing , I am not aware of any new subjects ; 
since the introduction of our Ciovern- but the complaints are so numerous 
ment ? that it would be (piite impossible I’or 

the Mamiuldarand bis whole establish¬ 
ment to pay due attention to all'that are brougiit forward, if he hail 
nothing else to attend to. Disputes of fifty and one hundred yeais’ 
standing, frivolous matters magnified into the most serious complaints, 
every thing the most trivial that can be imagined, is brought forward, 
and if not instantly heard, away they come to Sattara. If not attended 
to the very first day, which is frequently quite impossible, they watch Mr. 

Barnett or me when going out at day-light, and often lall down on their 
faces in a crowd from ten to thirty, all calling out Mu~(t Jhrtrad (1 have a 
complaint), that the Mamlutdar has seized their field ; that they have 
a complaint to make to the Mamlutdar, but iie has kept them forty days 
sitting at hiscutcherry without attending to them ; and a variety ol’ such 
like stories, wdiich are generally totally without foundation, and merely 
mentioned in order to call one’s attention to tlie trifling thing- wliich is the 
real cause of complaint. 

The Mamlutdars, even if they were expert men of business, have too 
much to do, consequently every thing will not be done well for a year or two. 

Some very sensible people have told me that tlie Mamlutdars abuse their j 
power of assembling punchaycts, by granting them loo readily and without 
a proper previous inquiry ; that to grant a punchayet was considered in 
some degree as an admission on the part of Clovernment of tlie justness 
of the plaintiff’s cause, and that when once granted it ought not to be 
lightly set aside ; that disputes long set at rest were now received as 
recent cases, never settled by the former Government, because Mamlut¬ 
dars, in the hurry of business, could only go upon what was directly 
asserted, or the vouchers immediately produced. But, though there is 
reason in this which merits consideration, 1 am doubtful whether more 
harm would not be produced by giving Mamlutdars too strict a prohi¬ 
bition, and too great a license in not assembling punehayets ; but this can 
be considered when the proposed regulations respecting amended pun- 
chayets are issued. At present I am desirous of postponing all attempts 
at the correction or amendment of punehayets until I have more leisure, 
and receive your instructions respecting them j if I do any thing I may 
have future occasion to wish it undone, and therefore I am anxious to 
have either your orders or authority before I commence. Adverting to 
my reply to Query 55th and the five succeeding questions, in regard to 
amending punehayets, it can only be managed in a tiivie of leisure, when 
one has command of his own time. Its succe.ss will depend much on the 
address by which it is introduced, and must be brought about by calling 
parties of the more sensible and respectable natives together, representing 
VoL. IV. N * the 


Ansiver. * Captain Grant’s 

These eight queries have all been _ t®. 

answered either in the preliminary re- "^30 Apri?l 8 l 9 *’ 
marks or in former replies. . 
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Answer. 

the faults of the system, asking their advice, and adopting it where it 
appearsrjudicious; conversing and reasoning witli them with good-humour, 
and some degree of deference, until they are fully convinced of the pro¬ 
priety and necessity of imposing, some rules for obliging members of 
punchayets to pe more regular in their attendance. 

When we have got thus far it will be a grand point, but even after the 
restraints shall have been declared, they must be imposed cautiously; 
the amendment must be gradual, and carry public opinion along with it, 
otherwise, however beneficial it may be really proved, the attendance will 
be reckoned grievous. It appears to me that parties ought to have the 
right of approving of the members of the punchayet, but not the power 
of each bringing two; the present plan is, in fact, merely bringing in 
two additional parties on each side, the whole decision resting with one 
man, the fifth or umpire. I would therefore propose that a list of persons 
supposed capable of acting as members of a punchayet be kept, both in 
the town and country, and the parties have the option of choosing two 
in six or eight names given to them indiscriminately; as much care as 
possible to be taken by Government to submit a list of impartial persons 
lor the parties to choose from. 

All natives, with hundreds of whom I have conversed on the subject, 
seem to think that the members of a punchayet must be remunerated in 
some way or other; and 1 am of the same opinion, because, punchayets 
under any regulation will take up a vast deal of time. But what to recom¬ 
mend, that is not very objectionable, I am quite at a loss, as 1 can see no' 
better plan than that of allowing them a pcr-centage, to be paid generally 
by tlie losing party, and in some cases by both parties. In matters of pre¬ 
cedence, or where no real property is in dispute, a fine to be imposed on 
the losing party at the pleasure of Government, or according to some spe¬ 
cified scale, otherwise there will be no end to suits of this nature. • 1 would 
then take a bond from the members of the punchayet, in which they should 
agree to decide fairly ; to take no bribes, directly or indirectly, either 
now or at any future period j in failure of which they should be liable to 
a heavy fine in proportion to the importance of the suit. 

12Gth. W'as there any code of laws The Shasters. 
or any law book of acknowledged 
authority ? 

127th. If, as seems to have been the The Mahrattas adopted many of the 
case, the Maiirattu practice differs customs they fouqd in the country 
from the Hindoo law, how was the they had conquered; but I do not 
difference introduced by the Mahom- know the differences between the llin- 
medans? doola\^and the Mahratta usage, nor 

could tx party of Shastrees assembled 
at Waee give me the information I 
sought for. 

128 th. Are Mahomedans allowed If the case relates to their religion, 
the benefit of their own law, either in or if there be a suit between Maho- 
civil or criminal cases ? medans, they have the benefit of their 

^ own law; but in a dispute with any 

other caste, or in any infringement of the laws of the country, the 
Mahomedan was punished according to Mahratta usage. 

, Criminal Justice. 

1st. By whom was criminal justice By Government; by an officer spe- 
administered ? cially appointed to take cognizance of 

■ all crimes, and to inflict punishments, 
in and about the city of Poona. In the districts by the Sirsoobadar, the 
Soobadar, or Mamlutdar, and the Potail. < 

2d. What were the limits (whether . To begin wdth thS l^otail. Owing to 
defined or otherwise) of the power of the mode of collecting the revenue 
each person concerned in the admi- latterly practised, the Potail exercised 
nistration of it ? extraordinary power; he used to fine 

and 
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Question. 


dd. Who had 


Answer. 

and confine, and though this M^as not 


the power of life or cuuu.,*:, mm rnougi. uus was not 
p * expressly authorized, it was tolerated 

* because it yras expedient. The Potail 

4th. Who had cognizance of serious .held an under contract, and was re- 
crimes, not capital ? sponsible for the ccvenue of his vil¬ 

lage to the person farming the district. 
The Shaikdar was a mere agent, having no judicial power excepting by 
express orders from his superiors; on a particular point he could advise 
or recommend, but not act without orders, excepting in revenue matters 
and aiding the police. 

The Mamlutdar, Soobadar, or Sirsoobadar of a distant province had 
power of life and death. 


Ca^ain;Qi«iit’c 
R^Km to 
Judici^ Querio*, 
SO April 1619. 

Decean. 


The Uthawies Mehal, Ahmcdabad, Candeish, and the Carnatic are the 
tracts which are here meant as the distant provinces. Jn Kallian Bewndy, 
the Southern Concan, and the whole space from the Godavery to the 
Kistna, the Mamlutdars were obliged to report the circumstances before 
the execution of a criminal, and to receive the Peishwa’s orders on the 
subject. But to this liamoosees, Bheels and Maungs were exceptions; 
they were sometimes put to death with very little ceremony. But a pun- 
chayet was generally a.ssemblcd to establish the fact of guilt or innocence, 
though in the case of the three castes above-mentioned, confession, so neces¬ 
sary in regard to all other castes, was not always essential to conviction ; 
or if so, the rule was often infringed upon. The general prohibition 1 have 
mentioned, in regard to the country between the (jlodavcry and Kistna, 
appears to have been very little attended to in this part of the couniry, for 
which the Ramoossee insurrection and the Prithee Nidhee’s rebellion no 
doubt furnished some excuse latterly in the Southern Concan. The Mam¬ 
lutdar executed criminals without any reference to Poona. 

5th. Who of petty causes, assault. The head of the police in Poona, 
abusive language, calumny ? and, the Mamlutdars, &c. of tUte dis¬ 

tricts ; a punchayet might or might not 
be assembled on such occasions. 


The Fotails of villages, even the Shaikdars, advised, made u}), and 
settled these kind of things ; the Potail could {lunish for trifling oftences 
M'ithout any reference. 

Cth. 'What were the punishments of It w'as a common saying amohg 
each crime; murder, treason, theft, Mahratlas, “ I do not care lor the 
robbery, rape, &c. ? “ expense, 1 will pay the three luin- 

“ dred and fifty rupees, but will mur- 
** der him.” Three hundred and fifty rupees was the price of murder, 
but there were many exceptions to this rule. If a poor man killed a rich 
or powerful man, he was put to death. If a poor man killed his equal 
and could not pay three hundred and fifty rupees, either to Government 
or to the relations of- the deceased, as might be settled, he was deprived of 
a limb, or of an ear or an eye, or branded with a red hot iron ; and if the 
circumstances were atrocious, he was put to death. If a rich man* killed a 
poor man, he paid the fine and was absolved. To murder a Brahmin is. 
an atrocious sin in the eye of the Hindoo law : but there is little reverence 
for Brahmin character, and if a rich man murdered a poor Brahmin, he 
would be let off by paying a fine, even by the Brahmin.Government. 

The punishment of treason was death. Theft and robbery were punished 
in degree, from a few days' confinement, or a few stripes with a martingale, 
to perpetual confinement or death. 

The punishment of rape, if committed on the wife or daughter of a 
BraTimin, was death ; in other cases the doss of life, limb, or member, 
according tOccifcumstances. 

A Brahmin’s punishment for an inexpiable offence was confinement for 
life; he was never deprived of life or limb. 


Women 
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Answer. 

Women, when put to death, were thrown into deep water with a stone 
about their necks. Such punishments, however, were unusual, but all 
castes not Brahmins might have the breast or nose cut off. 

Previous to any punishment for great crimes, exposure on an ass was 
generally directed in the sentence. 


Question. 

7th. Were they regulated by Hindoo 
law or by custom ? 


Answer. 

Bv custom, founded on what was 
supposed to be the law. 


8th. Were there any forms of trial Yes. 
in criminal cases? 


9th. Were punchayets used? Punchayets were used, and on those 

occasions were chosen and assembled 
by the person at the head of the po¬ 
lice or at the head of the district. 


10th. WereShastrees consulted, and 
on what subject ? 

nth. Mho tried oflences .against 
morals, adultery, fornication, drunken¬ 
ness, &c. ? 


12th. IVere there any punishments 
for these ? 


18th. Were they tried by the caste, 
and if .so, how were they i)uhishcd ? 


'Idlh Was the confirmation of Go¬ 
vernment retjuired to the decisions of 
caste ? 


Seldom consulted j custom was oftener 
referred to than the Shastrees. 

In towns the head of the police, the 
Kotwall; in villages, the Potail. 

Bajec liao was a great enemy to 
drunkenness, and enjoined the oHicers 
of police to punish this offence with 
severity. 

Besides the punishments ini])osed by 
castes there were fines and public expo¬ 
sures ; public exposure, however, is not 
popular as I at first thought, quite the 
contrary; nor is it considered judicious. 

The caste could expel persons for 
such oflences ; they could not fine, but 
they could take the practreel, or atone¬ 
ment for the offence, which restored 
the culpiit to his former consideration. 

I believe not, nor were any but im¬ 
portant decisions ^reported to Govern¬ 
ment. 


l.Oth. AVhat were the usual modes Tying to the foot of an elephant, 
of execution for all crimes ? hanglfig, blowing from a gun, behead¬ 

ing or cutting down with a sword, 
shooting with arrows, tearing with hot pinceis, and (to women) drowning. 

When criminals were deprived of a finger, breast, nose, or limb, they 
were left on the spot; but people were not prevented from administering to 
their assistance. 


iGth. What of imprisonment ? In hill forts, sometimes solitary con¬ 

finement for life. Pood was given or 
withheld, according to circumstances ; unwholesome food and an un¬ 
healthy situation were frequently selected for Brahmin offenders, but as 
a general rule, good or inferior food was furnished according to the rank of 
tfic prisoner. 

Police. 

The Mahrattas advanced farther in improving their police than in any other 
institution necessary to civil government. This was natural, not only because 
the first step towards order is the regulation of the inh.abitants of the country, 
but because they were able to carry a part of their system to their camp, and 
thus became experienced in the mode of carrying it on with efficiency. 


The 
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The forjncr cliaiti under the Mahotncdan Government appears to have been 
the Watchman, the Potail, the Daismook, the Mokassadar, the Soobah, and 
the Sovereign. 

Until the establishment of the power of the Peishwas the police was not 
attended to : murders uuatoned, and the most daring robberies perpetrated with 
impunity in open day, were common incidents. The checks imposed on such 
outrages by Ballajee Wishwanath, and his successor, Bajee llao Bullai, reconciled 
many persons to this form oi' government who were before inimical to the 
administration of llte Peishwas. 


Captain (iraiit’$ 
Kc'plics to- 
Judicial Qucricii, 
JO April 1819. 


Deccan. 


'I'he police of the city of Poona under the late Government was certainly 
very efficient even to the last; it owed its institution to Ballajee Bajee Kao (or 
Nana Sahib), but was greatly improved by his successor. Maiia Dew Rao, the 
fourth Peisliwa. Tiiere was an officer appointed w'hosc sole duty was to super¬ 
intend the police ; he had a large establishment, consisting of some horse and 
a considerable body of Sebiindies. Chowkies were jilaceil in and about tiie 
city, parties of horse patrolled outside, and there were frecpicnt roumls of 
Sebundies going inside the town during the night; a gun was tired at 
eleven o’clock, after wliich no fierson could stir out of their houses uuaUetule«l 
by particular Peons until four o’clock in tlic morning, wlien, on another signal 
gun, the restriction ceased. There were Ramoossees employed who became 
answerable for all thefts, and who were bound to restore tlie property or to pay 
its value. 


The office of Kotwal was independent of the head Police Superintendent, 
and communicated direct with the ministers or the Peishwa. The Kotwal had 
power to settle trifling disputes and to redress petty grievances; he superin¬ 
tended •bazars, inspected weights and measures, and all musicians, kiisbens, 
barbers, and siicli kind of people, were under his immediate regulation and 
orders. 

There was an cstablishinenl kept up for cleaning and watering the streets, 
paid by a regular cess upon householders, which was termed kiirputtee; this 
beneficial regulation was made by the late Peishwa. 

Until tlie time of Bajee Rao officers of districts had charge of the police in 
their respective divisions, but upon the introduction of the farming system the 
su[)ei intendence of police was not entrusted to the revenue contractors. Officers 
were appointed to the charge ol‘ the police within specified limits, and were 
supposed to keep up the necessary establisliment of Peons and Ramoossees : the 
appellation of this new' authority was Tupiisnecse. 

The ])lan was well conceived, and w'ith proper management might have 
proved a powerful 'restraint on the unjust and oppressive acts which a bad 
revenue system was likely to occasion ; but vigilant superintendence in tlic 
Government, and able conduct in its officers, would have been necessary tf) 
mould it into efficiency. 

As it was, the office of Tupusneesc was begun by contract and so carried on ; 
it soon became a source of corruption and embezzlement within itself, as well 
as a grievous addition to tlie leaders of the people. The Tupnsneese discharged 
as many of the Peons as he possibly could, or kept them subsisling in the vil¬ 
lages, and in general appears to have encouraged rather tlian to have prevented 
thieving. 

Wlicn a thief was apprehended he was punished if he could not pay for his 
ransom ; and if he had property, as much was taken from him as could be got. 
But this was not the most profitable Wtiy of proceeding; the escape of the thief 
was generally connived at, and the Potail? of the villages in the neighbourhood 
ol’ tlie place where a robbery bad been committed were, on pretence of assisting 
or conniving, seized and compelled to pay up the amount of the property 
stolen: not that the Tupnsneese ever restored the property so received when 
he could possibly avoid it; the terms of his contract bound him down to do 
so, but be generally contrived to evade payment. 

The present police in this district is in a fair train of becoming efficient, pro¬ 
vided it be persevered in. Order and arrangement in a country long ill governed, 
VoL. IV. 3 0 and 
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and where there is a very large portion oft he soldiery, are not to be expected in 
a few months. Wpiling oiders and publishing proclamatipris is the first step ; 
time, experjence, and vigilance must do the rest.* The general opinion of the 
country is, that the police was never before so good as it now is, even in the 
best times of the former Government. There is, certainly, great appearance 
of settlerntMit and (juiet amongst the people, an appearance whigh extends even 
to Yelgoom, the village in which I ani at this moment writing, and long known 
as the most notorious lor harbouring the common banditti of the country. 

I shall proceed lo detail all the steps I have taken in addition to the particular 
orders contained in yotir circular letters, which, it is lo he understood, where 
not expressly repeated, have always been immediately acted upon. 

AtSattara there was no police excepting the Scbtindies of the garrison, but 
there were tlie hereditary Shuiter Mahajun aiul Kotwal. The dr.ties of the 
Shuiter Mahajun arc to assist in regulating the bazar: J re-established them the 
.first day. The Kotvval’s oflice I at first did not restore, for reasons which are 
obvious; he received his ling upon the customs, amounting to seventy rupees 
annually, but I made one of my own Carcoons jrorform the duties of the 
sitiiaiion for some time, until I found the hereditary Kotwal was capable, and 
in other respects a tolerably fit person, when 1 appointed him to the situation at 
tlie Rajah’s recommendation. 

C’howkies had been jilaced round the town accoriling to your orders given 
to Witliil Punt Furnaveesc, in the month of I’ebruarv IHIS, and there was no 
occasion to aher the situations the Furnaveesc hail chosen. There w'as a 
Soobadar placed in charge of the whole ; a gun was fired at ten o’clock at night, 
and an hour before dayliglit in the morning. In other respect:;, the Poona 
system wms adopted, with rounds of patrol, he, ; it now goes on as regularly 
as pos.siblo, and does not on an average t:d;e np five minutes of the day. I 
was at first obliged to entertain llamoossees on the old footing of paying up the 
properly stolen, as I conld not then eH'cel wliat has since been accomjilishcd. 

The country under my cliarge is divided into fourteen pergunnabs.' Mamliit- 
dars have cliarge of the police in tlieir divisions, and liavcall tlie superintendence 
which Mamiutdars had in the best times of tlie former Government, lint 
without the power of jnmishing beyond a fine of two rupees, or by coufinenioiit 
for two days, as when further punishment is necessary the culprit is sent to 
Sattara. 

Each Mamhitdar has a body of Sebundies at his command, and some have 
parties of horse at their requisition. 'J’lie Shaikdars commonly have some of 
the Sebundies with tlicm in the different kusbahs or market towns, and have 
instructions to afford every aid in their power in protecting the neighbouring 
villages or in apprehending criminals. 

The authority of the Daismook has long been set aside, for which I 
imagine there may have been good reasons. 

There were no Mokassadars after the accession of Sewajee; their police 
duties appear to have been the same ns those of our Mamiutdars, with ihe 
additional authority allowed or usurped uiidei native Governments. 

The Potail is the head authority of his village; his immediate police 
assistants are, the Chowgullah, the Dhur, the Maung, or the Ramoossee. The 
whole of tliese arc paid by the village, in land, in money, or in kind. The 
value of this annual payment is so various that its average rates cannot be 
stated ; that of the watchman, which is particularly called for, may be from 
twenty to a hundred rupees, but that ranges from five to a hundred and fifty 
rupees. 

The Chowgullah is a Mahratta; his duties are to assist the Potail in every 
way. 

The Dhur or Mliow has variouk important duties to perform; he is the scout, 
the guide ; cleans travellers’ horses, carries their baggage to the next village, 
and conveys government letters, parcels, or even money, with great care, 
fidelity, and despatch. Tire Dhiir is also sometimes the village rukh wallee, a 
watchman, and has always particular charge of village boundaries. 


The 
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The watchmen of villages, however, commonly are either liamuossees or Cap^tain Grant’s 
Maungs. In aildition to the care of the villagers’ property the watchman is , j— 
bound to attend to all travellers arriving in the night, to watch by them whilst so Anril i's!*!)*’ 
they sleep, or if they wish to go oh, and have any reason to be alarmed, lie is » ^ ^ 

obliged to see them safe to the next village. In case of a theft, the watch- Deccan. 
man traces the footsteps, and when the footsteps of a thief are brought to 
the village, he must trace them to the next village or dnd out the culprit in 
his own. The nature of his duties affords an opportunity of becoming intimately 
acquainted with the private characters of his .neighbours, and of detecting the 
offender oti such occasions. The Watchman gets little presents from^ the 
villagers in a variety of ways, and it is always reckoned wise to conciliate him, 
so that on the whole his situation is comfortable. 

Watchmen are required in many villages where they do not exist; Potails 
have applied for them in a variety of instances, and I have directed their 
request to be complied with j but it will depend on more perfect information 
whether I shall order other Potails to ■entertain them, which will be best ascer¬ 
tained by personal observation, and by consulting with the Ryots of the villages 
alluded to. 

When footsteps have been traced to a village and the offender is not dis¬ 
covered, the village becomes responsible; but it appears to have been reckoned 
grievous being obliged to pay up the amount, because it was so often impro¬ 
perly exacted that there was no confidence in the justice of the demand. 

Independent of the Dhurs, Maungs and Ramoossecs, for whom there is a 
provision on the village establishments, there arc numbers who are obliged 
to seek a subsistence in some other ways. 

'fhe Dhurs (or as they are generally termed in this part of the country 
Mhows) seek a livelihood as labourers; some enlist in the infantry battalions, 
and numbers are employed as horsc-kecper.s; they are very active people, 
ami fully as intelligent as the Ilamoo.ssees, though not so warlike or so much 
united. 

The unemployed Maungs and Ramoossees depend on thieving for their 
•subsistence. The Ramoossees in some respects resemble the Bheels of other 
parts of India; but their language, though differing in some re.spectS from 
common Mahrattas, is not like that of the Bheels, distinct from what is gene¬ 
rally spoken in the country. A Ramoossee will not promise protection and 
forfeit his word ; a Maung will promise in order to betray, and is at all times a 
willing and ready a.ssassin. The Maung is the lowest of all outcasts. 

Sewajee, in whose reign there was neither opportunit^-nor leisure for. esta¬ 
blishing a regular police, and whose plans could extwd to little beyond 
invasion or resistance, made arrangements for garrisonin<^is forts by granting 
lands to his sepoys in the neiglibourhood of all such plafees. These sepoys 
were termed (Jhurkurree.s, and a part of each garrison conslited of Ramoossees 
and Mhows: the former in such circumstances are termed B\rud, and the latter 
Metkurree. 

When Bajcc Rao resumed the lands of the Ghurkurrecs, \vhich he did in 
most instances, some Ramoossees were deprived of subsistence; this made 
them inimical to Government, and in some cases desperate. ' However, the 
most active Ramoossees in, the late insurrection were not of the Berad Rukh 
Wallee, or garrison Ramoossees : a large proportion of these remained as peace¬ 
able cultivators, chained by the habits they had insensibly acquired, and paid 
the revenue with tolerable regularity; they robbed occasionally to make it 
good, which they always gave as an excuse when detected. 

To effect some settlement with the Ramoossees I should have considered 
an essential part of my duty, even if not so particularly directed in my instruc¬ 
tions; but it was necessary to time this arrangement properly, and bring it 
about as a measure not only fpr their benefit, but to aid the Government in a 
proper system of preventive police, so that they might not think themselves of 
too much consequence. . 

’ I there- 
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Captain drain’s I therefore took an opportunity of gradually becoming acquainted with the 
Replies to princi})al Naicks, conversed with them respecting their present state, how 
"'^soA^rinHie^ employed, what they looked to as an improvement to their 

I condition, and finally summoned the whole of the Naicks to meet me atSattara 

Deccan OH a Certain day ; those I knew personally attended punctually, some of* the. 

others were alarmed, and did not appear until repeatedly summoned by the 
Mamlutdars of their districts. 

The great object in regard to both Matings and Kamoossees is, of course, 
to reclaim their habits, and I have taken caie to afford no employment so 
profitable as that which will be found in the encouragement I have held out to 
their becoming cultivators. 

By reason of their, inexperience, and the powijr reserved of calling upon 
them to afford aid in police arrangements, I have directed that all Kamoossees 
w'ho choose to enter the service of Government shall be entitled to receive 
istuwa cowls ol" ten years* duration, when they would be granted to Koonbecs 
fur only five; the cowl so granted is, however, not to exceed the quantity of 
land which one man may be supposed capable of cultivating. A suflicient 
advance t)f money, without the cliarge of interest, is to be made upon any 
tolerable security, in order to purchase cattle and implements of hushandry. 

Naicks of Kamoossees or Maungs are appointed to each division; these 
Naicks have, in addition to whatever hereditary land or money they enjoy 
from villages and oliicr establishments, seven rupees of monthly pay liom 
the Government treasury, and when there are two or more Naicks the seven 
rupees are divideil amongst. them. The Naicks have the gene^.L district 
superintendence, and the village Kamoossees consent to this arrangement. 
The Tattara, Waro.oghur, Muckindughur, Bushenghur, and Nandghiirrco Ka¬ 
moossees, are the most numerous’ and the most tbrmidable; buC although I 
have not yet got in the returns, 1 do not think there are above a thousand 
Kamoossees capable of bearing arms from the Neera to the Warna ; but the 
Mahrattas have always shewn themselves very ready to join the Kamoossees 
in any disturbance when they were likely to obtain plunder, and the Ka¬ 
moossees have become important in this part of the country only from that 
cause. 

«• 

1 should estimate the Maungs at about the same number; but there is no 
occasion to speculate on the subject, as the exact number of Maungs and 
Kamoossees shall be transmitted to you in a short time, with the exact amount 
each has for his subsisting, how they are employed, and what number remain 
without any apparent means of livelihood. 

1 have released the Shetsundee lands of the Kamoossees of the forts above- 
mentioned, in whole or in part; in part, because some would have bepn far 
better off than others, and it was best for all that none should be discontented, 
in Waee, NeemI, Jowlee, Soobah, and Maintfe, where district Kamoossees 
were much wanted, 1 have brought Naicks, with some of their people, to take 
general cliarge, and^have entertained Kamoossees in the immciliate pay of 
Government in such situations as appeared expedient. 

The Naick or Naicks of each district have given security for the fulfilment of 
the following articles: 

First. In case of a theft, robbery, or murder, the offender to be traced, 
seized, and given over to the nearest officer of Government; the Naick to 
be responsible, or to afford satisfactory reasons for being unable to seize or 
to point out the culprit. 

Second. To give information to the head officer of the district of all 
suspected persons, of projected gang robberies, or murders on account of 
feuds. 

Third. Each Naick of Maungs or Kamoossees, as the case may be, is 
to receive a reward for the apprehension of all offenders against the public 
peace, at the discretion of Government. 

Fourth. If there be no theft, robbery, or murder, the Naick is to 
receive an annual present of a new turban, presented by the Mamlutdars, 

and 
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monejr^qual tb one rupee per head, and all th^Maungs and 
H^Uossees residing within the tfAcft'dr which he has chaige} and a con- 
tiilaation of auch vigilance and good^^ order ^for a series of years will entitle 
j^he head Natcks to the particulai^lkvoiit^ and consideration of Government* 

Tnis.ie the substance of thp*arrangement concluded witli the Ramoossees, 
and thus wr I have done nothing beyond improving the police long established 
ill this COUM 0 ', Lately, when the country was ntgch infestedeby thieves and 
gang robber^ I ia$ued the ‘Allowing proclamation, at a time whenjt was not 
only necessary, but When people were in a slate of alarm, and more likely to 
receive an order which, if they thought and talked much of, would probably 
be soon understood, and in their then state of mind readily attended to. 

Kerowlee, in Kuttao Des, 30th January 1819. 

* W* 

Phoclamatiom^ &c. 


(Translation.) 

Whereas, there having been of late frequent gang robberieiicommitted 
in the country, there is an immediate necessity for taking some active mea¬ 
sures, independent of the aid adbrded by the military in the service of 
Government for the apprehensiim of tlie present gangs) and the future 
suppression of a practice so dreadful to the peace of society. > 

Furtlier assistance will in a short time be afforded by the arrangements 
now in progiess with* the Ramoossees, buti the fbliow'ing instruction, in 
addition to the ordfsrs that have from time to time been »sued, are to be 
acted upon immediately. 


The persons BoW disturbing the peace of the country are Meywaties 
and Bhats ; they arc accompanied,by their women, families and baggage j 
they rove about in separate small panics like beggars, and vd|eti they have 
any object of plunder in view they suddenly assemble, attack a village, and 
where not vigorously opposed they will retb and murder. Thejr move about 
apparently unarmed, hut they have spear-heads concealed in their clothes 
or baggage, and the bamboos for &uppdrting*their pals*are converted into 
^pear-handies: take care of such people,* and do not fail to apprehend 
them. * • 


It is always proper to preserve establislied good customs. In addition 
to the village watch one Mhow of a small village, and two in the 'large 
villages, ought, to be placed for the purpose of taking notice of passen¬ 
gers or stiuiigcrs arriving at th^ village; they arc to'observe every pqjj^ 
hoii uarrrowly, and if theie be the smallest reason to siApect* them, they 
aie to communicate their doubts to the Potail. If they carry their arpis 
openly their passport is to be lequired, and examined by the Kooikurneef 
if they have no passport the^orms as Iteretofore directed to be seized} if 
tiieir arms a¥e conceited, or if there be other suspicious circumstances, 
they arc to be taken up and sent to the Mamlutdars for examination, who 
will foiward them to ikttara or liberate them,. as he sees fit. 


In case of there being several armed persons whtf oppose resistance, the 
Potail must quietly turn out of the village ahd overpower them; but if tbe 
Potail has .sny doubt of not being able to apprehend them with th.e united^ 
villagers, he is to coinmiiiiicate the intelligence to tbe neighbouring vil¬ 
lages, who are to afford assistance. Information is at the same time tefbb 
sent off to the Mamiutdar, who is to reinforce tlie villages as speedily as 
possible witli a party of Sebundies. **. 

The head Potaiis throughout the county are to make five, ten,*fifteen, 
or twenty* persons, according to the size « the village, sleep in the village 
chouree or fii the temple wi|n their qrms, and in case of any alarm in the 
night, the whole of the villageis are to rqpair to the place where the party 
sleep. This duty be taken in rotatlbn, and In a propeutiqn according 
to their numbers, by the Mahifkttas, KamoQSSebs, Ml^burs, and Maungs; 
and in case this order is properly attended to. It will geoqi^aUy prevent all 
attempts cm the Uves or properties of the inhdht||iQts. Any idft^geuce that 
VouIV. ' ' SP‘ • 
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tnay b|rgained of thieves or^rmed parties, an^ Beieu|e8 ot suckpersons, ’ 
or any escapes that have lieen made, correct intelligence is to to sent to 
th,^ adjoining villages, that the, news mav spread over the whole country; 
a messenger to be instantly despetche'dirom the Potail to the Mainh||dar, 
^d a written account to be prepared by the Koolkurnee, and transmitted 
to the Mamlutdar as speedily as possible. Care must be taken by the 
Koolkuri^e to write ^ts, and never to exaggerate. 

In case of any persons,d>ein|^ found wohnded or murdered, instant 
information to be carried to the Potail, who is'hereBy most specially 
ordered to make most minute inquiries into the circumstances. Should any 
dead body be found, the Potail must*proceed to the spot: however occu¬ 
pied, every thing must be suspended; he must go directly ahd order the 
" Koolkumee to attend or to follow him. The body is to be examined, and 
^yevy particular respecting it correctly writoeh down, the p'osition and 
spot in which found, the appearance of the deceased, and any circum- 
Btancf* that appears likely to have occcasioned his death. Should he 
appear to have been murdered, die exact part of the body where the 
wound has been inflicted, its size, nature, and by what instrument caused, 
are to be correctly noted.' In case of death by poison, strangulatfbn, and 
the like, taken, administered, codimitted, or caused, minute inquiry to 
be made} dll suicides and deaths by accident to be particularly inquired 
into; and in the pase of women thrown, falUiig, or jumping into wells, 
tanks, and atvers, most especial care, attention, and investigation are to 
take place. 


Upon investigations of this nature, the time, date, persons present 
when* found, and persons present when examined, are all to be most 
particularly attended to ; and should the public authorities, Shaikdars or 
Mamlufjdars, be in the neighbourhood, or their attendance be procurable 
in sufficient time, they are to quit their immediate occupation in order to 
be present at any such inquiry; but at all events the verbal message and 
subsequent writtentreport aip always to be,speedily transmitted for the 
Mamlutdar’s information. 

, These orders al% for the general benefit. Wise men will understand 
them; whoever attends to them will get^ a great name and favour of 
Government; whoever neglects them is an enemy to the public peace, he 
will be punished. 


^ Some parts of the above regulations hdve been superseded by the late 
circular orders, the rest remain in force. These orders ary not always attended 
to, nor is it to be expected for some time: but they often are attended to, and 
I have not yet found‘it absolutely necessary to punish for neglect. Two 
nights ago there was an attempt maeje on the yillage of Wargaum, near Kurrar; 
the village Chowkey turned out, and though ,^hey,did not'succeed in appre¬ 
hending th» thieves, they drove them oqt of the village, and very nearly made 
some of them piisoners. It is not known wliw the thieves are, but the 
Ramoossees are after them, aod expect to be able to apprehend them, as they 
are ascertained to be people of this country. 


* General QueslioHS, 

I have now, I believe, furnished answers to almost all your queries, directly 
or indirectly, respecting civil and criminal jurisprudence, the inode of regu¬ 
lating the police, and the arrang^mentsdn prpgress for restoiing its efficiency, 
or for amending the system in such particulars as all experience has proved to 
be injmi||icious. 

I am very certain there are mliny thiiqj^ for whidi I have toyiiim indulgence, • 
but you know the constant occupation 1 have bad ; and in my answers to these 
queries, like %number of other things, 1 have been obliged to do the best I 
cptrid, until I had leisure or opportunity to^^o them better. 

. * J now proceltd to answer the general questiq^s. 


1st. 
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. OMes^on. . . . Answer. • 

1st. What is the character of the * Notwithstanding all I may h 
ahrattas at present « occasion to mention, 1 believe the in¬ 

habitants of this country to be a better 
people than are wAiiArnllv met with in 
India. 


have 
in- 


Cdptain Grants 
. KeplUlR to 
Judicial Queries, 
SO April 1819. 

Deccan, 


• 2d. What are the prevailing crimes ? Murder,« theft, and*r6bbcry have all 

^ been .very cpmmon during the time I 
have had ah opportunity of particularly observing them, but there are 
fewer cases now than at first. Feuds in consequence of simposed hereditary 
rights \jere often the cause of^murders amongst the Fotails of villages, 
who are frequently Silladars, and more likely to do such deeds tnhn 
Koonbees. The moat desperate acts were not perpetrated on account of 
alienation or deprivation of property, but in consequence of usurpation 
of precedence on the occasion of burning the hoolee, when the head 
Fotail has the riglit of tying the hoolee polee. This right gives the Potail 
a sort of patriarchal authority, and the performance of the act is 
absolutely necessary to preserving the honour, and reverence due to th 
character. The ceremony is so well known, that 1 only mention it because, 
from its being so common, it may escape observation. It is merely tying 
the polee, which is a common cake of bread, upon a branch of the castor- 
od tree, which is placed in the centre of the fuel heaped upon^the occasion 
of burning the hoolee. The Potail says, “ mjj; son can do*my other duties, 
I must tie this myself whilst I have life.” 


3d. What arc the prevailing vices? Adultery, foruicatjpn, and lying, 
-m.. What are the ci.ecks which p*"*' ■'obberics have, till ve.y lately, 
keep down crimes? If any crimes, *>“" q"'“> copimon.. The Gossems 
such as decoity, are observed to be lesl n" r * 

!:X"rcr: " arrre“le 

IS tlie reason r - _ rri.. .• ^ 

„ Maungs. Thfe parties or horse were a 

great check to such crimes ; but still they were not sufiScient top revent a 

frequent recurrence of them. ‘ 

influence l^ceps down 


5th. What 
the vices ? 


Religion, public opinion, and influ¬ 
ence ofjcasle. 


Olh. What powers 
watch over morals? 


had castes to 


The powers of long established 
usage; a part of their religious institu« 
tions. The caste had'power, to punish 
most immoral acts; but uncleanness, 
omissions, or infringements in ceremonies oi eating and bathingi seem to 
have been more frequently and severely noticed than acts really vicious. 


7th. How did theWexercise them ? 


8th. What power had patents ? 
9th. Guardians and husbands ? 
lOtli. Heads of families? 


'In all much the same ^s our own, 
without such guardianship as our laws 
to the* property of the ward; the son 
is always'held responsible for the debts 
of the lather. . 


1 Uh. IIow was religion kept up ? 


12th. How wereth e funds allotted 
to religious institutions prevented 
from being diverted to other pur¬ 
poses ? ’ . 

13th. How were religious observ¬ 
ances enforced, by spiritual authority 
alone, or by tbmporul also ? 

St ^ 

14th. What persons had influence 
over the people, .whether in authority 


By the frequency of fasts, festivals, 
and ceremonies, and by the unchange¬ 
able professions and customs of all 
Hiiidqps. 

* By the interference of Government. 


By spiritual and temporal authority. 


Fotails in pillages and other persons 
according to circgmstances. Amongsj; 

Silladars, 
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Question. '* Answer. 

under Government or not; SurdtM'S Silladars, Surdar^ and Ja^eerdars, 
and Jageerdars, Mamlutdars, monied Gosseins and, Byragees are iield in 
men, priests, Fakeers, Daismooks, no^timation, 

^ Brahmins who serve as worshippers 

in temples are a];^o considered inferior to others, because they obtain their 
living by ip ; whilst an independent man’s worship is supposed more 
acceptable to the Deity, and it is more respectable in the eyes of the 
community. ’ . ,v 


15th. Are there schools in towns? 

«lGth, Are there schools in villages? 

17th, Free, or foi' hire ? 

18th. Who teaches them ?• 

* 19th. Do the people generally learn 
to read, and what classes most ? 

20th. What do they read ? 


There are schools in all towns and in 
most villages, generally for hire. They 
are taught by poor Brahmins of all 
description^. Brahmins and Bunnians 
learn to. rcatl, write, arid keej) ac¬ 
counts ; they all read religious books; 
their mode of teaching is generally 
known, and does not require descrip¬ 
tion. 


Amongt-' all classes except Brahmins education is conlined to mere 
reading and writing; the higher .branches are the study of Sarrscrit and 
Sanscrit books. There are students of medicine and astronomy at Waee, 
but 1 believe both their practice and their science are very contemptible. 
In medicine they have two classe.s, the hot and the cold, wliich .it is the 
student’s endeavour to recollect; and he assists nature or resists disease 
as he judges the temperament of the patient requires. 

They say they c^n calculate eclipses, but this is the most-they pretend 
to ; and I liave neVer yet had time and opportunity to make minute 
inquiries. 

*■ 

TheTJralwnins are fond of astrology, and firm, believers in this'’and other 
irrationalities regarding coming events. * 


The greatest astronomer and astrologer of his day is Gopenauth Joshec 
of Sattara, a respectable gentleman-like old man, but worn out by years 
and inti mities. ' • 

Neel Kaunt Thuttay, who has temporary employment in the Sattara 
Nyaeedai.sh, is the most celebrated of the Deccan Shastrees; he .studied 
ap Benarc.s for many' years. 

The above may be considered answers to the. general queries; but, again 
reverting to the first question, the Mahratta people may be divided into two 
grand classes, the Mahrattas propei ly so Called, and the Brahmins. 

'I'he latter are subdivided into a' very grea# number of tribes, difFeriug in 
shades of character too minute to be noticed or required in ottering general 
opinions. * 

Of the Brahmins it may well be said, “ they are good servants but bad 
“ master.®.” As servants, when kept in their proper station, they are useful, 
active, and intelligent; at present they are without method, and wedded to 
their own practice : but much may be made of them in a few years if strictly 

controlled in every respect. 

■ ■* . 

All Brahmins, spoken of gci^erally, are intriguing, false and cunning, and 
where they have pow’er they are coolly unfeeling and systematically oppressive. 
Those who have been in the military service of the late Government, or resi- 
dt'iits and visitors at Bajee llao’s durbar, are by far the worst people I have 
ever Ivad any' intercourse with: thdy may all be considered discontented, and 
nothing but fear prevents their becoming treasonable and treacherous. 

The gross. indecencies tolerated and encouraged amongst Brahmins and 
Brahmin families by Bajee Ilao are not by any me^s general; and I 
never heard any person defend, or even attempt to excuse such behaviour. 
, ‘ The 
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The Bi^hmin worsen, although their fidelity and chastity aite loo often more 
than questionable, are, upon general comparison with the other native women, 
'fcorrect in their conduct and demeanour. They are rarely taught to read and 
write, but their more intelligent «iale relations, and their constant occupation 
in public, render them far more provident and sensible than Mahrattas or 
Mahomedans. 

* The Mahrattas are most distinctly divided, and it is hardly possible to con¬ 
ceive the sameBcople rendered so very different by their separate occupations. 
They are all eitlier Koonbees or Silladars. The Koonbees, or cultivators, are 
a very good, people, hospitable, humane, industrious and inoffensive. They 
arc religious, and in moral conduct*as correct as the peasantry generally to be 
met witli in other parts of the world. * 

The Potjiils and village officers, like the whole of the per^ns in any .soit of 
authority under the late Government, are extremely prone to falsehood, cor¬ 
ruption, and embezzlement; but they, of all such persou.s, had the best excuse 
for the fraudulent acts whioh they have long been in the habit of practising. 
Their j)rescut habits will certainly be amended when experience shall ha\{c 
given them some faith in their new Government. ‘ 

The Mahratta Koonbee is improvident and litigious. Tltesc faults are to be 
accounted for in the general unsettled state of the Goverumeut and country, 
in the nature of the merass tenure by which a great postiun of the Deccan lanils 
are held, and in the protracted, indecisive, and^ corrupt system attendant on 
punchayets,* or into which pjinchaycts under an impure superintendence have 
degenerated. 

This improvidence, common to all Mahrattas, may be ob.scrvcd in the 
Koonbee by the carelessness with whicli he contracts debts, and the way in 
which he generally dissipates the means of'^comfort which, with tolerable 
management, his situation affortis: for in.staucc, if he has wheat by him he 
w'ill griwd that for immediate consuinpttou, although the ditleveuce of price 
between it and bajeerec, or N^oowarree, would nearly pay.his rent or clothe his 
whole family ; not that fi^e does this for the immediate gratification of iiaving a 
better meal, but merely because he is careless. The Koonbee in the Des, or 
open country, is much better off for the eomlbrts and neces.saries of life than 
the cultivators in the hills and khoralis. In the latter situations the people are 
obliged to labour constantly without the help 5f cattle, and in the most incle¬ 
ment seasons without clothing, in order to procure a scanty subsistence. They 
are particularly inoflensivcand industrious; they are also more careful of what 
little they possess feiian their more substantial neighbours of the De^i; their 
condition will be greatly improved by the change, of government. They bring 
little-bags of rice i’roin a great distance along the lops of the mountains to sell 
at Sattara, and they come down with confidence with bundles of briish-wood, 
and even pieces of timber, for wliicli they now find a ready and a sure 
market. 

» 

'I'hc Mahratta Silladar, even when .seen as a yiltivator, may be easily distin¬ 
guished from a common Ilyot. In this part of the country they are generally 
stout, strong,-muscular men, and when the Mahratta appears as a Silladar he 
expects to be treated like a gentleman. The niarkf by which they may be 
distinguished are’^a smarter way of binding their turbans, smoother skins, 
their goorgees or bred'ches coining below the knee, and not so stout in the calf 
of the leg as their neighbmirs. They seciti n^re intelligent because.thcir exte¬ 
rior altogether is' better, and they express themselves with more ease in the 
presence of strangers ; but the Koonbee is not defici^t, and is as superior to 
the Silladar in point of information regarding farming affairs as he is ip moral 
conduct and usefulness to the community. 

A Mahratta gentleman has ^ the vices of the Mogul, without any of the 
taste or magnificence which th^itter comparatively may be said to possess. ^ 

'^Phe excess of Mabomedan politeness and hospitality is tnost#udely imitated 
in the coarse self-disparagement and the stupid unmeaning professions lof the 
Mahratta when wishing to be civil. It is necessary to the Mahratta consequence 
to have several wives, or at aU«venis a plurality of concubines. The Mahrartta 
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ladies are as stricliy veiled as the Mahotnedan, but infidelity and illicit inter, 
course are much more common amongst them than Brahmin wives. 

The Mahratta gentry like to have horses, brood mares, and a few ^uffaloes; 
these, a good deal of debts, a hookah, and a lew dbgs for coursing, are all 
necessary to be considered dashing, which they aim at. They are great braggers, 
‘and.this is not introduced so much iti speaking of their personal prowess as 
of tlic excellence of their sword, horses, and dogs. 

A Mahratta will tell of his having a sword capable of cutting through a 
man and camel at a stroke, of his having had a horse which galloped with 
him several coss with a six-pound shot in his belly, and if he wish to sell one, 
there is nothing he will not tell of his prowess or his pedigree. The same of 
their dogs: some have run aa antelope for a whole day and killed him in the 
evening ; some are descended from the famous Cundee, a Pariar. dog of Shao, 
the fourth Bajah, which seized a royal tiger in the act of springing on his 
master and saved his life: for wdiich act the dog was honoured with a Sirdar*s 
palankeen, and lies buried at Maholy by the ashes*pof his master. 

The Mahrattas are certainly humbled by the late war, but they attribute the 
ruin of every thing to the mismanagement of the Brahmins. There is the 
greatest jealousy between the two, but each is necessary to the other. It is 
the Brahmins who have kept the Mahrattas in such barbarous ignorance; a 
Mahratta gentleman considers it almost degrading to bo able to w'rite a senti¬ 
ment, which the Brahmins foster most carefully. The Brahmin is sometimes 
really witty at the Mahratta’s expense; the Mahratta’s retaliation is some 
coarse joke, generally rude, familiar or indecent. 

All Brahmins will assist each other to cheat a Mahratta, whom thev consider 
fair game, because if they did not cheat they would be stoned. A Mahratta 
would not part with five rupees in ready money to prevent hi§ signing away 
fifty. As an instance of how the Brahmins hokl together, as well as the good 
nature ol’ the man, may be mentioned the following anecdote of Sewdasheo 
Chimnajec Bhow, whose name is familiar to every one from his having lost the 
Mahratta army and his own life by the injudicious battle which he was latterly 
compeHed to tight on the plains of Panniput. 

A Mahratta Sirdar, one of the Sindays of Yeroor Manjera, had a claim for 
9,000 rupees, which he sent his Carcoon to recover from the Bhow ; the tar- 
coon received the money, but he gave his master 3,000, and kept 6,000 for 
himself’. On the first occasion of the Sirdar’s meeting the Bhow, he mentioned 
in presence of the trembling Carcoon who sat behind him, the unexpected small 
sum he had received in liquidation of a claim which he considered unanswer¬ 
able. The Carcoon immediately made signs to his brother Brahmin by putting 
the distinguishing mark of caste from below his ungrukka, and pointing to his 
belly j which was as instantly understood and acknowledged, by the Bhow’s 
replying that there had been some mistake, wihi^i he immediately rectified by 
an order f’or the balance. 

Drunkenness is a common vice among the soldiery, but it is by no means 
general in this country ; some Brahmins take intoxicating drugs as stimulants, 
but they very rarely drink spirits. 

Murder is not uncommon ; a Brahmin, however, will rather excite than com¬ 
mit a murder, and it is remarkable in the Mahratta, that he will perseveringly 
continue and effect the design of perpetrating a murder, though he will seldom 
or ever avenge one. 

I shall now close this report by subjoining an indiscriminate list, as they 
occur, of a few of the persons, either conspicuous or notorious, whose names 
I immediately recollect; and as their characters are all known to you personally, 
or by former lists, I shall merely remark that they, with their friends and de¬ 
pendents, reside within the disfriet: 


The Prithee Nidhee, 

The Punt Suchew', 

Jan Rao Nayk Nimbalker, 


Maha Deo Rastia, 
Shaick Meeran, 
Anna Nuggurkur, 


Jeywunt 
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Jeywunt Kao M^ntee, 

Bapoo Apty, 

Antajee Wasdeo Mutalik, 

Bajee Hao Putunkur, ^ 

Sewaram Thorad Walwekur, 
Nagojee Rao Palunkur, 

Bulwunt Rao Ghatgay (Joanjee 
Rao), 

Appajee Rao Palunkur, 

Bulwunt Rao Thorada, 

Cassee Rao Gargeer, 

Gunpup Rao Pansia, 

Gopal ilao Scindiah,* 
Kununkicrkur, 

Yeswunt Rao Scindiaii Kopurdaykur, 
Dondcha Chawan Dygaamkur, 
Dowlut Rao Sar of Deskid, 
Bulwunt Rao Bickajee Atelcy, 

Krist Rao Dowlut Kuarkur, 


Dowlut Rao Garghy Boodkur, 
Toolsajee Bhoonslah Koerlerker, 
Mallajee Nayk Nimbalkur Ak- 
loojkur. 

Raja Purturaj, 

Seo Rao Powar, 

Appajee Kuddum Gerwakur, 

Amrut Rao Mankiswur of Dai- 
gooreet 

Bowan RaoJadoo, 

Jugdeo Babur, 

Bulwunt Rao Gliapara, 

Manji# Burgay, 

Hybat Rao Jugtab, 

Jugdeo 1 isal, 

Mancoo Scindiah, 

Krishnajee Jugtab, 

Bapoo Goykwar, 

Bapoo Bumdkur, &c. &c. 


besides many others, not including all His Highness the Rajah’s relations, the 
Bhoouslahs, the Sirkays, the Molieteys, and the Maricks. 


C^tain Grant's 
Replies to 
Judiciu Queries, 
SO April 1819. 


Deccan. 




I have, &c. 


(Signed) JAMES GRANT, 
• Political Agent. 


Mu. JOHN BRIGGS, dated Dhooliah, IS/// June 1811). 

^To the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, &c. &c. &c. 

Sill: 

In conformity with the instructions conveyed in your letter of the 9th 
ultimo, I do myself the honour to enclose a scries of answers to the Queries 
sent to me privately on the .Oth January last. I submit this document to your 
consideration with great diffidence, as there arc few people in Candeish from 
whom information of the requisite nature was procurable; and I beg leave to 
observe that the answers relate particularly to this province. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) JOHN BRIGGS, 
Political Agent in Candeish. 


Mr. .1. Briggs' 
Iteplies to 
.ludiciul Queries, 
13 June 1819. 


* Judicial. 


Queries. 


Aimeers. 


1 st. How was justice administered 
under the Peishwa’s government? 


Either by the chief autliority, whe¬ 
ther civil or military, on the spot, or 
by litigation. 


2 d. Were particular cases tried by Criminal cases were always tried by 
officers of Government; and particular Government officers, and generally in 
ones referred to punchayets ? a very summary way. Civil cases were 

ordinarily settled by the chief' autho¬ 
rity in his cutcherry; but where they were intricafte, and involved a large 
amount, they were sometimes referred to a punchayet. 


3d. Or was it at the choice of the 
Magistrate? 

4<th. Or of the parties ? 


,It was left to the choice of the Ma¬ 
gistrate. 

Th6 parties if discontented might 
sue for a punchayet, which was some¬ 
times granted. 

.5th. 


* The legitimate head of the fartKIy of the present Dowflit Rao Scindiaii. 
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Mr. J, JJripigs’ 
UcplicH to 
Judicial (jucrics, 
13 June 1819. 


Deccan. 


Question. 

5 th. How were punchayets consti 
tuted? 


6th. Who were eligible to sit ? 


7th. Were great men ever mem¬ 
bers ? 


Ansffie?'. 

They were usually selected by the 
psivties, with a Carcoon on the part of 
Government to superintend Them. 

This depended on the nature of the 
caitsc; persons of the same caste with 
the parties usually sat, no caste was 
exempted. 

It sometimes happened that great 
men were requested to sit and decide 
in cases where men of rank alone were 
concerned. 


8th. Were there punchayets of 
Shastrees alone, and in what cases ? 

* 

9tl). How were the members elected 
or appointed ? 


Shastrees sat in cases of religion, 
or on the transgression ol' superstitious 
customs. • 

By the parties, in cases of litigation ; 
by Government, when the Sircar had 
any thing to recover. 


- 101 h. How was a punchayet pro- 
cured ? 

11th. \Vas the consent of both par¬ 
ties necessary to one? > 

12th. Did any oflicer^of Govern¬ 
ment preside ? 

18 th. Who was the umpire? 


By summons from die chief civil 
authority. 

It was usually considered so. 

Generally. 

The punchayet consisted of an odd 
number, to render an equality impos¬ 
sible. *' 


11th. Had they ever a Shastrec 
along with tliem in cases of law? and 
if .so, 'vvas lii.s opinion of more weight 
than another member ? 

15 th. How did the punchayets pro¬ 
cure the attendance of witnesses ? 

iGth. How did they act if a party 
failed to attend ? 

some penalty is attached to tins 
be tlic most tiresome and tardy i 
be devised. 


They usually hatl, and hi.s opinion 
was considered conclusive. 


.By application to tlie chief authority. 

Meet again, 'i'hc want of attend¬ 
ance of the parties, ol‘witnesses, ami 
the mcmber.s is most ve.xatious. Unless 
want of attention, the puncliayels will 
ic^liod of administering justice that can 


17th. Could they decide cx-parlc? 

* 

lStl». How Avas their award drawn 
out ? 

19th. Did they recapitulate the ar¬ 
guments and the evidence? 

20lh. Did it give reasons for the 
decision ? 

21stjj Where was the written award 
deposited f 


22 d. Did it require confirmation, 
and from whom ?- 


No : at least it was unusual. 

The complaint and the reply were 
• first in writing, ami the nature of the 
evidence by witnesses entered, then 
follow'cd the awarti, and the reasons 
for the decision. 


The whole proceedings, with the 
written evidence of the witne.sse.s, w'crc 
dej)osited witli the chief authority on 
the spot. 

Civil cases required no confirmation 
beyond the Mamlutdars. The date 
was affixed by the Furnavecse. 

23 d. Did 
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Quesjion. 

23d. Did any appeal lie from the 
award of a piinchayet? 


24th. How was a corrupt member 
punished, if at all ? 


Ansu'er, 

Yes, to the Sirsoobah, and even to 
court; but the sentence was not sus¬ 
pended on that account: another pun- 
chayet might be assembled by higher 
authority., and the award reversed. 


Under the Peishwa’s Government 
nibst crimes were punishable by fines; 
I have heat'd of no instances of cor¬ 


rupt members of punchayets being so punished, or in any other way, 
though the crime was, I believe, very common. 


25th. Were revisions ordered, and 
in what cases ? 


They were ordered by any direct su¬ 
perior autliority till the appeal reached 
the court, and by new Mamlutdars. 


Mr. J. Briggs* 
Replirs to 
Judicial Queries, 
13 June 1819. 


Deccan. 


26th. Were new punchayets order¬ 
ed on the same case, and by whom ? 

27th. How was the attendance of 
members procured ? 


This was the only mode of revision. 

The parties generally selected their 
own relations, who were often interest¬ 
ed in the cause ; they were, however, 
not compelled to attend. 


28th. How were they compelled to 
come to a decision ; in other words, 
what means were taken to prevent 
delay ? 


There were no means used. On ap¬ 
plication to the civil authorities, seu- 
trie^ were placed over the puncliayet 
to prevent their eating or drinking till 
they decided : but this was very rarely 
done. . 


29th. Was it reckoned a compliment Yes. 
or otherwise to be selected as a mem¬ 
ber ? 


30th. Was there any fixed fee to 
the members ? 

3lst. Or any not fixed ? 

32d. Who paid it ? 

33d. Was a man obliged to be a 
member ? 


No fixed fee. 

The expenses were paid. 
By the parties. 

No. 


34th. Or was he only obliged to at- He was compelled to go through 
tend after he had once consented ? an investigation which he had coni- 

• menced, unless evidences were re¬ 
quired from a distance, when the punchayet closed their proceedings sme 
die ; and it often happened that the cause was eventually decided by ano¬ 
ther set of members, as all the evidences was taken in writing, and 
generally in the hand of the witness, if he could wr^te. This was not 
considered important. * ^ 

35th. How was attendance com-* If under tjie above circumstances 
pelled ? he refused 'to attend, he might be 

fined. 


36th. Were the parties allowed to 
challenge members ? 


37th. How were punchayets ma¬ 
naged in the country ? 

38th. Were they encouraged, or 
otherwise ? 

39th. Who assembled them ? 

VoL. IV. 


They might object to any member; 
but in general, as they are the friends 
of each party, it is to be expected they 
are prepared to decide in favour each 
of his own party. 

No regular punchayets could sit, but 
with the consent of the Mamlutdar. 

It was the only mode of trial that 
w’as not arbitrary. 

The Mamlutdar. 


3 R 


10th. 
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Mr. J. Briggh' 
lleplicH to 
Judicial Queries, 
l.H June 1819. 


liemin. 




Question. 

40th. What was the power of the 
Potail ? . 

41st. What is it now in this respect ? 

42d. Who were tlie members of 
country punchayets ? * 

4.'ld. Ryots ? 

44th. Or Potails of other villages ? 

45th. How did they compel atten¬ 
dance of members ? 

4Gth. Of witnesses ? 

% 

47th. Of parties ? 

48tli. How did he enforce his de¬ 
crees ? 


Answer. 

The Potail had no judicial power. 

The same: he always refers every 
tiling to the Shaikdaror theMamlutdar. 

It was usual with the Ryots to refer 
the consideration of their disputes to 
the Potails-*and ciders of the village, 
when they sat, as is customary, under 
some large trfee at the village gate, of 
an evening. This decision was rather 
one of general opinion than a judicial 
proceeding, for he hid no power to 
enforce it. The Shaikdar had little 
authority, he was the agent of the 
Mamlutdar. 


49th. Or by whom was he sup¬ 
ported ? 

.50th. What was the next judicial 
authority of the Potail? Had the 
Shaikdar any authority in this way ? 

51st. Was there any chain still 
higher up ? 

52d. Had the Daistnook, Daispan- 
dees, 1&C. any judicial authority? 

.O.'Jd. Was there any regular appeal ? 


.5 4th. And to whom ? 

.55th. W'hat is the public feeling 
regarding punchayets ? 

5Glh. Arc they popular with the 
litigants? 


The Mamlutdar. 

Certainly not; but they in general 
leagued with the Mamlutdars in op¬ 
pressing the people. * 

No; for justice and injustice were 
always bought and sold under the 
Maliratta Government. 

I'No answer.] 

They are on the whole popular; 
but in general the parties would prefer 
the decision of an European, upon 
whom they seem to place much con¬ 
fidence. 


57th. With the members ? 

5Sth. What is their real character ? 

59th. As to intelligence ? 

Goth. As to ho^psty ? 

MS' 

less as to the time of their attendance. Tliey are open to corruption if not 
overlooked by some European gdbtleman; but, as long as there is an 
immediate appeal and exposure of bribery or corruption, I conceive they 
arc salutary, and assist the public authority very much in keeping down 
the causes on the file. The system, however, requires revision, and the 
attendance of members, witnesses, and parties, should be coerced by fines, 
or some other mode of punishment. 


The members dislike the duty. They 
appear4o be useful in matters of caste 
and family disputes. They are ex¬ 
tremely slow in their decisions; par¬ 
ties, members and witnesses are care- 


Glsi. Is the attendance so much felt Yes ; if witnesses are required from 
as to be grievous ? . a distance. 

G2d. Does serving on punchayets No; this does not appear to be the 
give habits of litigation and chicane ?. case. 


The particular tnode of proceeding 

now in force on the points alluded to both above and hereafter is invariably 
to be stated, and all improvements that occur, suggested. 


♦ 63d. 
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Qmstion. ^ Answer. 

63d. What were the other tnodes of The criminals were brought before 
trying causes, besides punchayets ? the Magistrate, their depositions and 

that of witnesses were read, and judg¬ 
ment was passed at once, either in concert with the Shastree or not, as it 
might be. 


Mr. J. Brigga* 
Replies to 
Judicial Queries, 
IS June 1819. 


Deccan. 


‘64th. Who were the judges in the 
town and country ? 

6.5th. What were the powers of 
great aqd small Jagheerdars ? 

66th. OfEnamdars? 


.The Mamiutdars, Soobadars, Jag¬ 
heerdars, on their ow n jagheers. 

It depended much on the influence 
at court; some were vested with the 
pow^r of life and death. 


67 th. Were there any regular courts? 

68 th. How constituted and com¬ 
posed ? 

69 th. How named ? 

70 th. Where held ? 


The chief civil authority for the 
time being tried all causes; generally 
in public 


In the cntchcrry or durbar. 


71st. What were the forms of plead- 
ings? 

72 d. Were there any written plead¬ 
ings? 

73 d. What was the course from the 
commencement to the decision of a 
tfial? 


No particular forms. 

Each party told his own story. 

In all trials every tiling was taken 
down in writing (called /uliany, or de¬ 
position). 


74 th. What was the form of pro- [No answer.] 
cess in all cases before judges or puA- 
chayets ?• 

7 . 5 th. Were Vakeels allowed ? Great men were allowed to send 

Vakeels. 


76 th. Is it a trade, or did relations 
and common Carcoons in a man’s ser¬ 
vice do the business ? 

77 th. Would much inconvenience 
result from prohibiting the employ¬ 
ment of Vakeels ? , 


It is not a trade ; a man sent any 
one he had about him, who he thought 
would best manage the business. 

No inconvenience to the Judge, but 
considerable to the party ; who, if a 
man of rank, would dislike being sum¬ 
moned to appear in person on every 
charge brought against him. 


78 tli. Were the friends of the par- [No ansswer.] 
ties allowed to be present at trials, or 
was the court open ? » 

(The following questions refer to other courts, as the* fortqer ones of the 
same nature did to punchayets.) • 

79 th. How were defendants sum- By a lettcr'from the chief civil autho- 
raoned ? rity. 

80th. How witnesses ? Ditto of men of rank, or through 

the head of the district. 


81st. In what cases did judgment 
go by default ? 

82d. Were great men obliged to 
attend as defendants ? 

83d. As witnesses ? 


[No answer.] 

No; they sent their Vakeels, except¬ 
ing they were summoned from the 
court. 


84th. If they did not attend, how In writing, 
was their evidence procured ? 


85th. , 
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Mr, J. Briggfi’ 
Replies to 
Judicial Queries, 
IS June 1819. 


Deccan. 


Question. • ^ Answer. 

85th. Was giviog evidence in itself Only from its inconvenience of at- 
considered tlegrading, or only from its tending the court. Great men, how. 
requiring attendance ? ever, took no notice of summons or 

, letters that did not come from court, 

or from the Nyaeedaish Balshastry from 
Poona. . 


8Gth. Was evidence ever taken It was always written, 
down, and when ? 


87th. Were oaths required from wit¬ 
nesses in civil or criminal causes ? 

88th. What were they, and how ad¬ 
ministered ? ^ 


I believe not, except in the ,event of 
witnesses giving point blank opposite 
evidence. 

It depended on the caste of the 
witness. The Brahmin’s foot, the 
Bhole, and the Koran, the water of the 
Ganges, &c. Sec. See. 


89th. How was perjury punished? It was seldom punished. 


90th. What oath is most binding ? 
91st, Arc oaths much regarded ^ 


92d. Did a suitor pay any fee to 
Government, and what ? 


93d. Did a defendant, and what? 
Did the party that lost pay any fine, 
and what? 

94th. How' were defendants and wit¬ 
nesses* subsisted if kept away from their 
villages on a trial ? 

95th. How were disputes about suc¬ 
cession settled ? 


The most solemn are totally disre¬ 
garded where the party has any object 
in view. False witness by indifferent 
people, however, is not common. 

No regular fee was established ; un¬ 
der the Mahratta, like all very corrupt 
governments, nothing could be done 
without fees. 

No ; the party lost was frequently 
fined by Government. 

The parties. entered into a penalty 
to support them. 

By punchayets. 


9 t)th. If by punchayets,of whom did 
they consist ? 


Of persons selected by the parties, 
though upt unfrequently persons se¬ 
lected by the Mamlutdars. 


97 th. How were boundary disputes They were referred to Government, 
settled? which^-sually directed a punchayet of 

Potails, who-called on the Dhurs of 
the village to point out the4;rue boundary : this they were usually enabled 
to do Hby a line of particular stones, under ^hich charcoal in pots, or 
money, is not unfrequently buried. 


98th. Were they frequent? 

99 th. Ilow' were disputes about caste 
settled ? 

lOOth. Are there any heads of castes 
who settle disputes ? 

101st. Or is it done by punchayets? 

102d. Who summon these? 


Not frequent. 

By a punchayet of the caste super¬ 
intended by a chief. ^ 

The principal men are usually as¬ 
sembled in punchayets. 

. By punchayets and by the elders. 

The heads of the caste. 


103d. What regulations are they un¬ 
der ? 


The regulations of their own parti¬ 
cular caste. 


104th. Does the Government inter¬ 
fere, and how far ? 


The Government seldom interferes 
unless they disturb the peace. 




105th. 
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Question. «* Answer. 

105th. Did the Government ever* Instances may be adduced, perhaps, 
listen to complaints for wrongful ex- but rarely ; in general out of favour or 
pulsion from caste ? affection. * 

106th. How did a poor man recover He had no means of doing so unless 
a debt or obtain redress from a rich he was connected with some one who 
powerful man ? had a patron at court. 


Mr. J. Briggs’ 
Replies to 
Judicial Queries. 
13 June 1819. 


Deccan. 


107th. If there was no resource for There was a very extensive sort of 
a poor man against a powerful man, patronage which poor men had some¬ 
what prevents the utmost oppression, times recourse to, but much injustice 
such as was certainly not exercised in was done in a quiet way without its 
this country ? being known. The habits of the peo¬ 

ple are averse from corporal punish¬ 
ments, murders, or bloodshed, in any shape; tlie principal cruelty con¬ 
sisted in rigid confinement and starvation. 

108th. What protected him in towns. The character of the Mamlutdar or 
what protected him in villages? immediate superior. 


109th. How far did dependence on Very materially j it was the only 
the great men, or connexions with screen for a poor man. 
their dependents, protect people ? 


110th. How far could Jagheerdars, 
Maralutdars, or even court favourites, 
interfere in the administration of jus¬ 
tice? 


The power of Jagheerdars and Mam- 
lutdars away from court was nearly ab¬ 
solute } that of court favourites depend¬ 
ed on the nature of their influence. 


111th. Could any great men try a No: the jealousy of the superior 
cause or order a punchayet ? If not, authorities on the spot, 
what prevented him ? 


112th. Could one Judge or one It required a superior authority to 
great man try a cause. which another try a cause a second time and set 
had decided ? aside the first decision. 


113th. What was the practice in 
good times, those of Nana Furnavees, 
for instance ? 

114th. What were the principal 
changes in Bajee Rao’s time ? 

115th. How were obstinate debtors 
compelled to pay ? 

llOtli. If great men? 

117th. If ordinary people ? 

llSth. Was imprisonment for debt 
practised ? 

llQtli. Were any obliged to serve 
their creditors, and who ? 

120th. Were children and families 
kept as hostages for debts ? 

121st. Were bankrupts set free from 
all their debts ? 

122d. What constituted a bank¬ 
rupt ? 


VoL. IV. 


3 


The above. 


If any changes took place in Bajee 
Rao*s time, it must have been in the 
cause of court favourites. 

It is the system for all debtors to 
withhold their dues till compelled by 
Government or by their necessities. 

It depended on their situation and 
influence. 

Yes. 

This was practised in extreme cases. 

Yes. 

’ Yes. 

The urgent demands of creditors who 
insist on a division of his remaining pro¬ 
perty. A committee assembles by order 
S of 
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Question. 

Mr. J. Briggs’ 123d. What checks against fraudu- 

Rcpiies to lent bankry])tcy ? 

Judicial Queries. 

IS June 1819. 

Deccan. 

ISd'th. What seem to* have been 
great subjects of litigation ? 

125th. Are any new ones appearing 
since the introduction of our Govern¬ 
ment ? 


Ansu'cr. 

of the Circar to examine his ledger 
and other books, and if they arc con¬ 
vinced he has no more money than 
what is therein exhibited, lie is pro¬ 
claimed a bankrupt. 

Money transactions with bankers, 
and hereditary landed estates. 

Rights of zemindarry arc endea¬ 
vouring to be gained which arc almost 
without foundation, and attempts are 
sometimes made to supercede deci¬ 
sions. 


12Gth. Was there any code of laws The principal law book seems to 
in any law book of acknowleged au- have been the DhurmceShaster ; it was 
thority? neither necessary, however, nor al¬ 

ways conclusive. 

127th. If, as seems to be the case, The Mahoincdans certainly mate- 
the Mahratta in actice diflers f rom the rially altered the Hiiuloo code of laws, 
Hindoo law, was the tliffercnce intro- but the Mahrattas seem to have ad¬ 
duced by the Mahoincdans ? hered to no particular code; they made 

expedience their doctrine, and took 
precedent, however inijust, as their 
guide, whenit suited their convenience. 

128tli. Are Mahomedans allowed 'fhey had the benefit of their own 
the benefit of their own law eitlier in laws wiiicii did not militate against the 
civil or criminal cases? Hindoo customs or religion. 

Criminal Ju.s/icc. 

1st. By whom was criminal justice By the chief civil authority, whe- 
administered ? thcr Mamhitdar, Soobadar, or Sirsoo- 

badar. 


2d.* What were the limits (whether They received their instructions 
defined or otherwise) of the powers from court. The Sirsoobadar of C'an- 
of each person concerned in the ad- deish resided usually at Moollier ; he 
ministration of it ? had power ol’ life and death. 

3d. Who had power of life and Mamlutilars and Soobahdars. 
death ? 

tth. Who had cognizance of serious 
crimes not capital ? 

5th. Who of petty causes, assaults, Shaikdars, and ditto ditto, 
abusive language,' calumny, &c. ? 

6th. W^hat were the punishments Murder was punished by death, but 
for each crime, murder, treason, theft, it was frequently commuted for money 
robbery,rape, &c. &c. &c. ? and long confinement. 

Treason, as it was dangerous to 
allow the culprit to live, was either punished by decapitation, or by con¬ 
finement in a hill-fort, where the criminal was starved. I'lieft and robbery 
were punishable according to the Shasters, but it depended ranch on 
circumstances. 

The recovery of the property seems to remove a very large load of 
guilt from the offender, although it should be accidentally discovered 
only. 

7th. Were they regulated by the According to Hindoo law. 

Hindoo law or by custom ? 

8th. Were there any forms of trial Thezubany or deposition in writing 
in criminal cases ? of the evidences, and the defence of 

the criminal w'as always taken. 

9th. 
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Question. 

yth. Were punchaycts used ? 

10th. Were Shastrecs consulted, and 
on what subject ? 

11th. Who tried offenders against 
morals, adultery, fornication, drunken- 
ness, &c. ? 


Answer. 

Never. 

On the law ; they sat i*i general at 
all trials. 

The chief civil authority. 


JMfr. J. Briggs' 
Ueplies to 
.Judicial Queries, 
13 June 1819. 


V. 


Deccan. 


12th. Were there any punishments They were not heavy, 
for those offences ? 


13th. Were they tried by the caste ; If the offence involved the degra- 
if so, how were they punished ? dation of any particular caste, the 

criminal was given over to it, and was 
cither turned out, fined for Government, or obliged to do penance and 
feed Brahmins, or the head of his caste. 


14th. Was the confirmation of Go- No. 
vernment required to the decisions of 
tlie caste ? 


15th. What was the usual mode of When a person was disgraced his 
execution for all crimes ? face was blackened with charcoal or 

^ soot, and he w'as paraded round the 

town on a jack-ass with his head to¬ 
wards the tail. 

l6th. What of imprisonment? Sending tl»e criminal to a hill-fort, 

where he usually died in a short time 
lor want of Iboil. 


Police. 

Isl, 2d, 3d. AVho was at the head Trimbuckjee DaingUa, Naroba Sac- 
of the whole police of the country tia, and Appajee Naig. 
under the late Government ? * 


4th. What were the powers .and It was Iiis duty to attend every tra- 
duties of the village watchman ? vellcr as a guide to the next village; and 

he was able at once to account for him 
within his boundaries. As it is impossible, however, he could attend every 
individual he maile remarks on the apjiearance of' every stranger, and 
by tills means was enabled to detect him in robbery, or to ascertain if any 
part of his properly having been robbed was brought for sale to his vil¬ 
lage. It was ins duty to watch all strange people coming to market. It 
was his duty to protect merchants’ goods in the village, for which he 
received a trifle. He w'as bound also to attend and watch Government 
projierty and servants ; to sleep near the gates of the town ; and, in 
case of any loss sustained by foreigners, to discover the thieves, or to 
make good the loss. 

.'5th. Of the Potail and'Koolkurnce ? The duty of the Potail is to enforce 

that of the .Jaglas and other village 
servants; tlie Koolkurnee attends and 
assists him. 

5th. (2d.) Of the Shaikdars ? They werc'the Mamlutdars’ agents, 

and it depended on the authority 
vested in them. 

6th. Of the Daismooks, • and They had the duties in the palace. 

7th. Daispandees ? 


8th. Of the Mamlutdars? The Mamlutdars being tlffe repre¬ 

sentative of Govdrnment, were at the 
head of the police; they issued such instructions as they thought nt, and 
were responsible for the police of their several districts. 


9th. 
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Question. Ansuer. 

9th. Were there any more links in Each village is held responsible for 
tlie chain of police authority ? whatever is done within its boundary, 

fpid it rarely occurs even in Candeish, 
where the villages are far apart, that robbers and murderers are not 
traced. 

In Candeish a race'^of Jagheerdars called Rawuls, in the districts of 
Talneir, Nunuloorbar, Sooltanpore, and Soangheir, have lands for main¬ 
taining the police, and lately held villages on sallamy tenures ; they are 
said to have been once very useful, but they are at present unemployed. 

10th. What was the office of Tup- The office of Tuppasnuvess was 
pasnuvess ? established about seven or eight years 

ago to keep down the incursions of 
Bheels and other robbers, as well as to be a kind of check on the 
maladministration of Mdmlutdars and farmers of revenue. The officers 
appointed inv'ariably receive bribes, both from Bheel chiefs and Mamlut- 
dars: they however possessed tolerable information as to the real state of 
the country, but by no means maintained a good police. 


11th What was the plan of police in 
the best times of Government ? 


12th. What changes were intro¬ 
duced in latter days? 


13th. What is the general state of 
the police, good or bad ? 


11-lh. What is the pay of a village 
watchman ? 

1.5th. What is the precise way in 
which it is paid, land, or money, or 
fees, and by whom paid ? 

iGlh. Is it sufficient for his mainte¬ 
nance ? 


1711). Are there watchmen to every 
village ? 

18th. Ai e they required where they 
do not exist ? 


19th. Can they be procured ? 

20th. liYhat castes arc watchmen ? ' 


21st. How do they proceed to find 
out thefts ? 


The village police above described; 
the same rule is applicable to pooras or 
divisions (such as parishes) in large 
towns. 

The office of Tuppasnuvess suc¬ 
ceeded to the established police; it 
rendered the latter less active, and 
was in itself very inefficient, and open 
to the most flagrant corruption. 

The system of the village police in 
its original form is good, but it is not 
sufficiently rigidly enforced j that of 
towns appears very indifferent. 

They are i)aid differently in diflerent 
places, from the value of two rupees 
to ten rupees monthly. 

In land, in kind, in money pay¬ 
ments, and fees for watching. 

It is ample for one person, but when 
a family becomes large the whole of 
its members are called Jaglas, and 
j)erfonn the duties: but the profits do 
not increase. 

Yes : they are allotted according to 
the size of the village ; they seldom 
exceed eight or ten. 

They arc required for the effectual 
police of the village ; the poor vil¬ 
lages would rather not be burthendd 
with them. 

Yes. 

They are Bheels in Candeish; on the 
banks of the Supty, Coolies; in other 
parts they are Maungs, Dhurs and 
Mhows. 

They trace the footstep of the thief, 
and whatever he has carried offi if it 
be a bullock, horse, &c. &c. they 

follow 
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follow the track to the next village, where they make over the tracks to 
^ the watchmen, who from that moment are bound to trace out of their 
boundary or to produce the thief. 

Queation. Answer. 

22d. What means do they possess of Residence from their birth, and fre- 
knowing the people of their village ? quent emptoyinent at their houses in 

little jobs : none in Candeisli. 

23d. Is there any distinct police The Bheels trace the thieves; they 
besides the Mamlutdar's Peons ? are aided in seizing them by the 

Peons. 


Mr. Brigga’ 
Replies to 
Judiciu Queries, 
IS June 1819. 

Heccan. 


(Sic orig.J 


24th. Are the Potails and village When it is well understood that they 
watchmen attentive ? must njake up the losses, they seldom 

fail to produce the goods, or to give 
satisfa«ory information of the thief. 

25th. How was inattention or con- They were made to pay the amount, 

nivance punished under the old Go- ’ 

vernment ? 


2t)th. What powers had great and Tiiey iiad the same powers as the 
small Jagheerdars ? Government in tlieir jagheers, and 

, their villagers were equally responsible. 

27th. Of .Enamdars ? ■ According to their character and 

importance. 

28th. C'hiefs of Bheels, &c. ? In some districts Bhccl chiefs regu- 

s latcd the search after robberies ; and 

as they were connected with the village Bheels, they had the most certain 
information of any people. 1 am convinced that no crime is committed 
without the walls of a town that the whole circumstance is not known to 
the .laglas, generally, in a very short time; and provided they are 
well paid, 1 am of opinion that the village police as established under the 
Hindoo Government is the best that can be introduced. 


29th. Were there any heads of 
castes or professions, Naicks, Chow- 
drees, Shastrees, &c. &c. ? 

30th. What were their powers ? 


31st. In what state are they now? 

32d. What measures of preventive 
police existed ? 

33d. What regulations about sus¬ 
pected persons ? 

34th. About moving out in im¬ 
proper hours ? 

35th. About stolen property ? 

36th. How far were Potails, Naicks, 
Chowdrees, &c. responsible for the 
conduct of the classes under them ? 

37th. Was the sale of liquor for¬ 
bidden or regulated ? 

38th. What was the custom about 
furnishing Begarees ? 


Yes. 


Their powers were chiefly main¬ 
tained by the public opinion of the 
caste, and by their own characters. 

The same as ever. 

Night patrols in towns; Chowkies 
on high roads a!^nd ghauts. 

None that I know of; they were 
watched, and often taken up, but at 
the discretion of the chief authority. 

None any where but at the capital, 
that 1 have heard of. 

None. 

Their influence was expected to . 
procure assent to any thing reasonable, 
but this depended on their inclination 

and on their character. 

• 

It was regulated, und formed a 
trifling source of revenue. > 

Begarees were furnished by the vil¬ 
lages to all who could compel their 
attendance, who never paid them; 
T they 


VoL. IV. 
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Answer. 

they were, however, fed by the villages at which they arrived if they 
were to gp on in the morning, otherwise they got nothing. 


Question. 

iiyth. How were they paid ? 

• 40th. How were provisions fur¬ 
nished ? 

41st. Were any articles furnished 
gratis ? 


Answer, . 

Not at all. 

They were furnished by the village 
to all descriptions ol‘ Government ser¬ 
vants, from the Hircarrahto the Mam- 
lutdar, and the expense was defrayed 
by the Sadit Patty. 


42d. Are villagers responsible for 
stolen property i* 


Y^es, for all property. proved to be 
lost within the village boundary. 


43d. If they are, was it reckoned a 
hardship to eulbree the demand^? 


No, it was the duty of the village 
community to refrain from theft, or 
to discover the chief 


(iencral Quesliom. 

1st. What is the character of the 1 shall confine my observations to 
Mahrattas at present? the inhabitants of Candeish. 

The peoj>le in gencr.'il having suffer¬ 
ed much from oppression, are for the most ])art inert, slow, and nneiiter- 
})rizing. They have by no means rccovei’ed their original caste of character. 
They are suspicious of all kind of innovations ; absolutely devoid of 
confidence in their snjjerior, and are ])rone to falsehood and ileceit 
wherever they have the smallest object of gain ; no reliance whatever can 
be placed in any thing they complain of or that they assert. Jake their 
superiors the Zemindars, by which i mean Daismooks, Daispandics, I’otails, 
and Koolkiirnees, they exercise oppre.ssion on the lower classes propor¬ 
tionate to their ])ower and to that wliich they have sufiered. 'i'hc* lowest 
classes of all suffer nmst in this chain of tyranny. The inhabitants are 
very poor ; they are industrious without energy, and are a peaceable race. 


2d. What are the prevailing crimes ; 
murder for revenge or gain, robbery, 
perjuryil: &c. ? 

3d. What the j)revailing vices; 
adultery, prostitution, indecency, 
drunkenness, gaming, &c. ? 


Crime is very rare among them : at 
least but very few have been as yet 
brought forward. 

Prostitution, drunkenness, inde- 
centy% or gaming, seem unknown; 
but this may originate from extreme 
})overty. 


•1th. W'hat are the. checks which Highway i-obbery and decoity were 
keep down crimes ? Ifany crime.s, such very common before the introduction 
as (Iccoitv, are observed to be less lie- of our uovei’nmcnt. The former is 
quent than in other countrie.s, what is much less fret|iient, and the perpe- 
the reason ? trators now seldom escape; the latter 

has almost altogether subsided. Those 
crimes seem to be confined to Bhcels alone: most of the soldiery are 
in cmjdoy, and those out of employ cultivate the land. 


.Oth. \\'hat influence keeps dowm the Poverty keeps down vices arising 
vices, religion, public opinion, influence out of luxurious and licentious habits, 
of caste ? such as the encouragements to public 

prostitution, gaming, and drunken¬ 
ness. The same reason precludes the ability to support priests and 
temples. 

Gth. What powers had castes^ to Persons who form connexions with 
watch over morals ? men or women of inferior caste are 

sometimes expelled, but the caste 
seem to have no influence over the 
morals of the people generally. 

7th. How did they exercise them ? By expulsion or fine.« 


8th. 
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Question. Ansxcer. 

8th. What powers had parents ? No powers over their children after 

V they were grown up, previous to 

wliich they were at liberty to b^roth them, or even to sell tljom with¬ 
out their consent. 

9th. Guardians? Guardians often defray the expense 

they have been at in bringing up 
wards; if females, by making them over to another person, and receiving 
a sum as a dowry: the woman, however, has no pretensions to the right 
of a wife. 


Mr. Briggs' . 
lleplies to 
Judidal Queries, 
l.<i .Tune 1819. 


Deccan. 


10th. Husbands and heads of fanii- The husband has the privilege of 
lies? being master in his house in every 

respect; he can beat his wife or his 
children, but has no power of liic and death. Much of his power must 
depend on his character. '* 


11th. How was religion kept up ? 

12th. How were the binds allotted 
to religious institutions prevented 
from being diverted to other pur¬ 
poses ? 


By temples and priests. 

Large* temples were supported by 
CJovernmenl, the lesser ones by con¬ 
tributions of the jieople, which wore 
entered in the gown khurch of the 
village. Each temple has its particular 
an established ceremony, and it is 
usually attended with a fair or a market. The Brahmins had usually pay 
for their subsistence allowed by the Circar, but upon occasions of the 
annual lestival the village authorities themselves })rocured the articles 
from the Banyans and gave them to the Brahmins. 


day ill the year, at which is 


13tb. How were religious obser- Public opinion seems to bo the only 
vances enforced, by sjiiritual authority control over those who neglect the 
alone, or*by tcm[)oral also ? tcmjilcs and religious affairs. 


ll'th. What persons had influence 
over till' ])eople, whether in authority 
under Government or not ; Sirdars 
and Jagheerdars, Mamlutdars, mar¬ 
ried men, priests, Fakeers, Dais- 
inooks, &c. &c. 

15th. Are there schools in towns? 

iGth. Villages? 

l/th. Free or for hire ?« 

ISth. Who teaches them ? 

19th. Do the people generally learn 
to read, and what classes most? 


20th. W^hat do they read ? 

21st. Are the people of the Mah- 
ratta country \vell off, or otherwise, in 
})oint of subsistence ? „ 


In Candeisii the supreme authority 
directed his influenci; tlirough the 
Daismooks and Potails. tear appears 
to have been the jirincipal director of 
all the actions of the people ; neither 
Fakeers or })riests had any influence, 
becausi! the people, were too poor to 
support any f>f eonseipience. 

Then' are some few in principal 
fo-.vns, in vdlages none. 

For hire. 

Brahmins. 

Verv few jieoplc learn to read. 
Brahnlins’ children and Bunuians’ 
children arc almost the only two classes. 
They aie in Candcish very poor in¬ 
deed. 

The Mahratta and Sanscrit lan- 
guage. 

[■No answer.] 


2‘2d. What classes gain and what Men of rank, generally speaking, 
lose by the conquest ? lose materially by the conifuest. Many 

-• of the.se have not only forfeited their 

power but their estates; their power of enriching themselves by their 
violence thw all have lost, and their dignity the whole of them. Brah¬ 
mins of rank, court favourites}, Hoojeas in particular, and favoured con- 

. tractors. 
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AvJfwer, 

tractors, have lost all future prospect of gain, though they have secured 
to thojusclves without danger of" sequestration their former g|iins. On the 
whole, however, they must imagine themselves losers by the conquest, 
whatever may be the truth, and may therefore be considered as such. 
Many Mahratta Sirdars must have been losers, and Daismooks, Dais- 
pandccs, Potails, Koolkurnees, ris well as Sahoorcars «?nd Maliajans, if 
they are closely looked after, must lose materially by the connexion. 
The Uheel chieftains have lost their power, but have gained a permanent 
livelihood the same is applicable to their followers. 

The mass of the people arc gainers. Oppression has ceased, the door of 
justice is every where open, and happiness by slow degrees must ultimately 
be the result. -In a word, the strong have been overthrown, and the 
power of the oppressor has been taken away; the weak have been relieved 
from their burdens, and are protected. 

(Signed) JOHN BRIGGS, 

Political Agent in Candeish. 


Mr. \V, Chaplin's 
Replies to 
Judicial Queries, 
iJ5 June 1819. 


MR WILLIAM CHAPLIN, dated Darwar, the Q5th June 1819. 

To the Honourable M. Elphinstonc, Commissioner, &c. &c. 

Sir ; 

I have the honour to transmit to you my answers to your Queries under date 
the 5th .January 1819. 

I had not time to take the subject of these interrogatories into consideration 
till after my return from Poona, and as you have since expressed a desire that 
early answers should be furnished, I have hastened to draw up those which 
now accompany tiiis letter. The scojre of the queries embraces subjects so 
various and comprehtyisive, that it would require a long residence and a dili- § 
gent inquiry to procure an accurate knowledge respecting them. 

I afti very sensible how incomplete my materials are, and how inadequate 
to furnish the requisite information ; but I must trust to your indulgence to 
excuse their imperfections. 

1 have, &c. 


(Signed) W. CHAPLIN, 
Principal Collector and Political Agent. 


Judicial. 

Queries. 5th January 1819- nnsners. 15th Juw. 1819. 

1st. How was justice administered The administration of justice in this 
under the Peishwa’s government r* part of the Peishwa’s territories was 

conducted by the Sirsoobadars and 
Mamiutdars, and occasionally through 
the agency of pj^nchaycts. 


2d. Were particular cases tried by All suits founded upon contracts, 
officers of Government, and particular whether of account, covenant, or debt; 
ones referred to punchaycts ? all cases relative to personal or real 

property, disputed boundaries, distri¬ 
bution of’ water, claims to land by occupancy or prescription, quarrels 
between parties, disputes between castes, infringement of established 
customs, breaches of promises of marriage or rule^ of adoption, letters 
by gift, grant or inheritance, and a variety of other causes which it is 
needless to enumerate, were in general referred to punchayets for settle¬ 
ment, whenever the subject of dispute was too intricate or complicated 
to be determined by the officers of Government. They, however, fre¬ 
quently decided without any reference in obvious and easy cases; but 
when no other mode of adjustment could satisfy the parties, the mode of 

investigation 
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Answer. 

investigation by punchayet was adopted. Disputes, however, relative to 
lands were generally "Hecided by the officers of Government. 

• Question. Answer. 

3d. Or was it at the choice of the After the parties had complained to 
Magistrate ? any public officer, no option appears 

to have been left to them but to ubitlc 
by his decision. He could either settle the affairs himself or order it to 
be settleil by puncljayct, according to his discretion. 


Mr. W. Chaplin's 
Replies to 
Judicial Queries. 
25 .lune 181!). 



Deccan. 


4th. Or of the parties ? 

5th. How were punchaycts consti¬ 
tuted ? ^ 


The parties had no choice after the 
complaint had been preferred. 

Tlic most respectable people were 
in general .selected. The number of the 
punchayets varied from five to twenty- 
five, in proportion to the inijiortance 
of the cause at issue. 


Gth. Who are eligible to it ? 


All castes were eligible provided they 
were men of good sense and probity. 


7th. 
bers ? 


Were great men ever mcm- 


Great men do not appear to have 
acted as members of punchaycts, hut 
persons of the greatest respectability 
often accepted the duty. 

Cases which involved points of 
law, such as violation of the rules of 
classes, or doubts as to the legality of 
adoptions which required a reference to the Shastrecs, were sometimes 
referred to punchaycts of Shastrecs alone. 


8th. Were there punchaycts of Shas- 
trees alone, and in what cases ? 


9th. How were the members elect- Persons conversant witli the Hindoo 
cd ? law were in general chosen by the 

officers of Governinent, or the cause 
w^as referred for decision to any place vvhci'e a munber of celebrated Shas- 
trees residetl. In Poona, I understand, a number of learned men were 
kept in constant pay, for the purpose of deciding points of legal difficulty. 


10th. IIow was a punchayet pro- It was often j»rocurcd by the par- 
cured ? ties referring the matter in dispute to 

the decision of friends by mutual' 
agreement, or by complaining to the public officers of* Government, and 
getting necessary authority for assembling the members. 

11th. Was the consent of both par- The consent of both the parties 
ties necessary to one ? seems in general to have been neces¬ 

sary : but if the defendant perversely 
refused, without just cau.se, to agree to this mode of trial, his consent was 
superseded, and the authority of Government or its officers exercised in 
insisting upon his abiding by the decision of a punchayet. 

12th. Did any officers of Govern- 11 was not customary for any officer 
inent preside ? • of Government to preside. 

13th. Who was umpire? If the voices of the members were 

lUvided, one amongst them, the most 
respectable for his talents or integrity, was sometimes chosen as umpire ; 
but it does not appear that any person, independent of the members, 
acted in that capacity, or was originally^ appointed. 

14th. Had they pver a Shastree - Shastrecs occasionally sat with the 
along with them in cases of law, and other members, and their opinions on 
if so, was his opinion of more weight points of law had frequently more 
than another member’s? weight than other members in influ¬ 

encing the votes of the assembly ; but 
in matters that come home to every man’s judgment, the opinion of the 
.Shastree had no more weight than another’s. 

VoL. IV. 3 U 


1.0 tb. 
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Question. Answer. 

15th. How did the punchaycts pro- The plaintiff and defendant often 
cure the attemlance of witnesses ? brought theft own witnesses. When¬ 
ever any difficulty arose in procuring 
their attendance, the aid of tlie public officers of Government was ap¬ 
plied for. 

iGth. How did they act if a party They suspended their proceedings, 
failed to attend ? and referred to superior authority ibr 

orders. 


lytli. Could they decide ex^arte? After taking the written consent of 

the parties to the punchayet, receiving 
the plaintiff’s statement, and completing the usual interrogataries on both 
sides, they would then proceed to decide in the absence of cj^hcr party, 
or if bail had been taken they would make the security responsible. If, 
before the proceedings had gone this length, cither party absented him- 
selfi the afliiir was referred to the officers of Government; and in the 
event of the continual non-appearance of the party, he was considered 
to have given up the cause, and a decision was passed against him. 
Where the subject of the dispute was landed property, the possession 
given was only temporary, and the cause was deemed open to further in¬ 
quiry and .settlement, on the re-appearance of the person against whom it 
had been decided cx-partc. 

18th. How was their award drawn It contained the substance of the 
up? plaint and of the answer, and the 

evidence of the witnesses, an account 
of the documents or vouchers produced on the trial, and the reasons of 
the decree. 


lf)th. Did they recapitulate the ar¬ 
gument and the evidence ? 

SOtli. Did they give reasons for the 
decision ? 

21st.. Where was the written award 
deposited ? 


22d. Did it require confirmation, and 
from whom? 


It is already shewn that they did. 

H 

It is already shewn that they did. 

A copy of the award was depositcil 
with the Furnaveesc or Sheristadar. 
The award itself was given to the 
person who gained the cause, and not 
to the opposite party. 

'J'he authority of Government was 
not essential to the confirmation of the 
award, but was often required to carry 
it into eflect. 


23d. Did any appeal lie from the If either party were dissatisfied with 
award of a punchayet? the decision, an appeal lay to the 

• Mamlutdar in causes that had been 

determined by a village punchayet. If the punchayet had been 
assembled by the Mamlutdar, an appeal would lie to the Sirsoobadar. In 
cither case, if the decree had been obtained through corruption or misbe¬ 
haviour of the members, or contained any flagrant deviation from justice, 
a new punchayet was frequently ordered. 

21<th. How was a corrupt member Every department of Government 
punished, if at all ? was corrupt in every stage of it j 

scarcely any point was ever gained 
without a bribe, or as it is expressively termed a carcoonee, or fee for the 
perlbrmance of service. The I’eishwa himself set the example of venality, 
and all his officers, of course, followed it; corruption was therefore 
scarcely considered criminal. It was, at best, a venal fault, for which no 
punishment was inflicted. 


25th. Were revisions ordered, and If the case appeared doubtful or 
in what cases? * obviously unjust, revisions were or-* 

dered by the authority to whom,lhe 

appeal 
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Aiiswer. Mr. W. Chaplin’s 

appeal lay. If the appellant came empty-handed, or unsupported-by 
powerful friends, he Vould seldom be able to procure an order of re- 

Question. Aiuvwer. Deccan. 

‘2f»th. Were new punchayets ordered It has already been stated that new 
on the same case, and by whom ? punchayets were sometimes ordcreil 

by Sirsoobadars if the case originated 
with Mamiutdars, or by Mamlutdars if it was originally decided by a 
village punchayet. (Vide answer to Question 23.) 

27th. flow was the attendance of By means of Carcoons, Jasoosees, 
members procured ? or other Peons sent to summon them. 

28th. I low were they compelled to If they were tardy in coming to a 
a decision : in, other words, what decision, Mofussil Peons would be 
means were taken to prevent delay? placed over them to e.\pcdite their 

j)roceedings. 

29th. Was it reckoned a compli- It was considered rather flattering 
incnt or otherwise to be selected as a to be chosen a member, because l.he 
member ? selection implied a good opinion of the 

individual’s talents or of his integrity ; 
but if the honour came too frecjiiently, .so as to interfere with his com¬ 
mercial or professional engagements, it would rather have been deeline<l 
as a troublesome compliment. 

30th. Was there any fixed fee to the It was not customary to give any 
members ? fee to the members. 

31st. Or any not fixed? 

32d. Who paid it ? 

33d. Was a man obliged to be a A man was not in general obliged 
,member ? to be a member ; but if Irivolous or idle 

excuses were alleged in oppositior< to 
the wishes of a public officer, attendance would undoubtedly have been 
insisted upon. 

34th. Or was he only obliged to After once consenting his atten- 
attend after he had once consented ? dance would be enforced, unless his 

absence was occasioned by sufficient 
cau^. * 

35th. How was attendance com- By means of Peons placed over 
polled? those who were refractory. 

3(ith. Were the ])arties allowed to Yes, before the razeenamah was 
challenge members ? completely executed, not afterwards. 

37th. How were punchayets ma- Much in the same manner as in 
naged in the country ? towns, but with fewer forms. The 

parties in petty disputes h.aving agreed 
to submit the matter in dispute to the judgment of their neighbours, a 
few of the most respectable assembled, and in lieu of a razeenamah two 
straws were taken from the hands of the disputants and placed before 
them, in token of their assent to this mode of adjustment. Their allega¬ 
tions were then received, and if necessary, evidence was gone into and 
vouchers examined j a decision was then passed upon the merits of the 
case, but the decree was not in generahdrawn up in writing, though it 
occasionally was by the village Kurnum. In more important cases, on 
a complaint being preferred to the Pptail and Kurnum, the proceedings 
were regularly recorded, and the award pjKsed in the mode which has 
been already described ; when the parties could not agree to a punchayet 
in their own village, the affair was referred to some place in the vicinity. 

38th. Were they encouraged, or The native.s in general prefer tlu* 
otherwise ? mode of settlement by punchayet to 

• any other, and no encouragement is 

therefore 
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tlierefore necessary to induce them to resort to it. When the suit could 
be settled in their own village, the Potail readily contributed his assistance; 
* where the cause was rc^jerred for settlement to another village, the Mam- 
lutdar or the Carcoon was applied • to for his authority: this mode of 
adjustment was rather encouraged than otherwise. But much positive or 
active zeal in promoting the dispensation of justice does not appear to have 
characterized the local functionaries under the Peishwa’s government; on 
till! contrary, if any thing were to be gained by taking the cause in hand, 
few of' the public officers would have resisted a favourable opportunity of 
acquiring pecuniary emolument, and in such cases it is not likely that 
punchayets would have received their fostering patronage. 

Quesl'mi. Answer. 

39th. Who assembled them ? The plaintifF*^and defendant them¬ 

selves, or the Potail and Kurnum. 

• 40th. What was the power of the The power of the Pdtail extended 

Potail? to the assembling the punchayet only; 

h& did not interfere in the award, nor 
was any interference necessary in collecting the members when the parties 
could agree to submit to the arbitration of their friends. 

4 l.st. What is it now in this respect ? Precisely the same in causes of petty 

moment; in matters of importance 
the complaint is first preferred, cither at the huzzoor or to the Aumildar, 
and authority is previously obtained before the punchayet is assembled. 

42d. Who were the members of Respectable Ryots, merchants, per- 
country punchayets ? sons out of employ living upon their 

means, or others who were supposed 
capable of the duty. 

43d. Ryots ? Yes ; when sufficiently well-inform¬ 

ed. 

44th. Or Potails of other villages ? Potails yvere frequently members of 

puntdiayets which.had to decide on 
boundary disputes, but seldom in other 
causes. 

45th. How did the Potail compel By sending out his Tullarics or 
attendance ? Shetsundee Peons. 

4Cth. Of members, of witnesses ? 

47 til. Of parties ? 

48th. How did he enforce his de- By order to the parties in the first 
crees? instance ; if this was not obeyed, 

byputting him under the restraint of 
the Tullaree or Shetsundee Peons, or eventually by summaiy compxdsory 
measures. The Carcoon or Mamlutdar was applied to when no other 
resource was left; their interference was, of course, quite arbitrary. The 
person cast seldom had his property sold; but he was compelled to sub¬ 
mit to much personal violence, amounting to a degree of’ torture, in being 
compelled to stand in one posture upon one leg, perhaps Vith a large 
stone upon his head; exposed or incarcerated, temporarily, in a small 
close closet, but scantily fed, and his meals given at long intervals. The 
reasons of this mode of enforcing decrees are sufficiently obvious. A Ryot 
has no tangible property but his bullocks and h!l implements of husban¬ 
dry, which cannot be sold without risk of reducing him to the rank of a 
labourer, and occasioning certain loss of revenue to Government. What¬ 
ever he may have hoarded is either concealed, buried, or deposited with 
his relations, and it is seldom possible to discover such property except 
by the above arbitrary process, which, without depriving him of his liberty, 
or of the means of future subsistence, generally accomplished the end 
proposed. With us he does not suffer corporal severity, but he is often 

irretrievably 
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Answer. 

irretrievably ruined by the indiscriminate sale of hjs effects and ind^nite 
confinement. 


Question. 

49 th. Or by M^hom was he sup¬ 
ported ? 

50th. What was the next judicial 
authority to the Potail ? 

51st. Was there any chain still 
higher up ? 

52d. Had the Daisinook and Dais- 
pandee any judicial authority ? 


Answer. 

By the Aumiidar and Carcoon, as 
above shewn. 

The Carcoon, or the Shaikdar. 


The Mainlutdar, and over him the 
Sirsoobadar. 

Not without special authority dele¬ 
gated to them by the superior public 
officers. 


Mr. W. ChsidM-** 
R^lie* to- 
Judidal Querin. 
25 June 1819. 

Deem*. 


53d. Wa» there any regular appeal ? An a])pcal lay from the Potail to 

the Mamlutdar or the Sirsoobadar; 
but it cannot be termed a r^ular system because it rested with their 
discretion, without any fixed rules to receive appeals or not, as they 
thought proper. 

54th. And to whom ? Answered in the last. 


55th. What is the public feeling The public feeling regarding pun- 
regarding punchayets ? chaycts is, as I have already observed, 

much in their favour. Prom all i 
can gathcH’, the people prefer that mode of decision to any other j but 
from the want of regular rules_ for preventing delay in the decision, and 
from the general corruption that has crept into every branch of the late 
administration, both fiscal and judicial, many causes do not appear to 
have been settled under this mode of trial, and of those a considerable 
number of decisions will perhaps be found to have been influenced by 
bribery. 

5()th. Are they popular with the Generally speaking they are so; 
litigants ? . almost uniformly so with the person 

who is conscious of having a good 
cause, and is not apprehensive that the course of justice will be perverted 
by means of corruption. 

57th. With the members ? Attendance upon punchayets occa¬ 

sioning much loss of time, is some¬ 
times detrimental to the interests of*persons engaged in trade or profes¬ 
sion. When these objections do not exist, people are readily found to 
undertake the office : it may therefore be inferred that they are not 
popular with the members. 


.58th. What is their real chatacter ? Notwithstanding the prevalence of 

bribery and corruption throughout 
tlie Mahratta state, and the frequency of partial and unjust decisions 
procured by such means, punchayets have in general dphcld their charac¬ 
ter of integrity. Awards for the most pkrt are in conformity with the 
Hindoo law and established custom ; the recapitulation of the plaint, the 
answer* and the evidence in the few decree!? which I have seen, has been 
drawn up succinctly, but clearly; and the reasons assigned for the deci¬ 
sion have been equally solid an4 perspicuous. 


59th. As to intelligente ? 
60th. As to honesty ? 


Intelligence is implied in the last 
artswer. Evidence is weighed and 
compared; exhibits are duly exa¬ 
mined and considered; and the decree 
is on a plurality of cases just and im¬ 
partial. t 


3^X 


VoL. IV. 


6lst. 
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Mr. W. Chaplin’s 
Uspliea to 
Judictiil Queries. 
2»Juuel81tf. 


Deccan. 


Question. • Answer. 

61st:. Is the attendance so much felt This has been already shewn to be 
as to*be grievous ? * the case. In some instances the best 

mode of obviating evil is to elect the 
members as seldom as '*possible from the trading and manufacturing 
classes, or at all events to take care that the duty fall upon individuals 
only in rotation, so that their time may not be occupied in such a degree 
as to occasion pecuniary loss to them. All unnecessary harshness in com¬ 
pelling attendance must obviously be avoided, lest we give disgust to the 
members. Wilful neglect to attend after the punchayet is constituted, 
must, however, he punished by fine: not only with a view to expedite the 
administration of justice, but to prevent the inconvenience to which the 
other members will be liable from the unnecessary prolongation of the 
sittings of the court. 

62d. Doc'S serving on punchayets This effect has not been found to 
give habits of litigation ? proceed from punchayets. Habits of 

litigation arc not likely t^ be learned 
from serving as a member of a tribunal, whose interest it is to bring 
causes to an early adjudication, and whose character for respectability is 
concerned in the impartial settlement of the affair in dispute. The spirit 
of litigation does not nnich exist, I think, amongst the natives under 
their own government- It is little observable, except in those parts of 
the country where our own courts arc established: there much fraud, 
perjury and chicanery have been introduced j and intriguing Vakeels, 
with the aid ol‘ voluminous rc'gulations, often succeed in perplexing and 
confounding w'hat would in itself be simple and intelligible, and by these 
means influence the erroneous decisions of judges, who do not always 
possess a knowledge of the language sufficient to enable them to com¬ 
prehend all the niceties and windings of a difficult and intricate subject. 


63d. What were the other modes of 
trying causes besides punchayets ? 


G-ftli. Who were the judges in the 
town and country ? 


Causes were frequently decided upon 
the oaths ol' the parties, by ‘compro¬ 
mise, or by the arbitration of an um¬ 
pire mutually agreed* upon. 

In villages the I’otail and Curnum ; 
in large to<i’ns the INjlamlutdar and the 
Sirsoobadar. 


65th. What were the pow'ers of The powers of great Jagheerdars 
great and small Jagheerdars. d.) not appear to have been limited ; 

they extended to lifeand death, and, 
as far as 1 can learn, were entirely discretionary. The smaller Jag¬ 
heerdars, when independent, as many of them seem to have been, exer¬ 
cised similar authority ; others were subordinate to the Sirsoobadars, and 
had no power but what be may have delegjj^d to them. 

6 Gth. Enamdaps? Enamdars of considerable villages 

seem also to have exercised discre¬ 
tionary powers, with very little control on fhe part of any superior autho¬ 
rity. Th e lesscrEnamdars had no })owers whatsoever. 


()7th. Were there iny regular courts? I have heard of no regular courts 

excejit at Toona, ol' which it is need¬ 
less for me to speak, as my information must necessarily be less accurate 
than that which is procurable on the .spot. A ]>crson of the name of 
Dhondo Nursim stood appointed at Darwar to the office of Necajee Dhee.s, 
or chief justice, with a monthly stipend of three hundred rupees, and an 
establishment of four Peons, ahorse, and an oftabgeer, or parasol, which he 
held till Trimbuckjee Dainglia got the mauagenffent, when it was discon¬ 
tinued. The duty of taking do'wn the depositions of parties in suits was 
confided to this officer, but il-extended no further. The final settlement 
of a cause, either directly by the Mamlutdar or the Sirsoobadar, or through 
them by a punchayet, aflTorded an opening to them to participate in the 
chose in action, which they never vouchsafed to forego in favour of the 
chief justiciary. 


* 


68th 
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Question. 

68th. How cqpstituted and com¬ 
posed ? 

69th. How named ? 

70th. Where held ? 


Answer. 

The court of the Neeaije Dhees 
has already been*described. 

Vide supra. 

There w^ no separate court-house 
established here. 


Mr.W.CimpUnV 
Replies tu - 
JudiciBl Queries. 
June 1819. 

Deccan. 

(Sic orig.) 


71st. What were the forms of pro- The forms of process included the 
cess and pleading ? plaint, answer, reply, and rejoinder, 

agreeably to the rules of Hindoo law 
as they arc modified by the practice of 
the country. 

7 2d. Were there any written plead- These pleadings were, as has been 
ings ? already observed, taken down by the 

Neeai^ee Dhees, and handed to the 
Furnavecs whenever called for. 

▼ 

73d. What was the course from the As there was no regular court, no 
commencement to tlie decision of ^ proceedings from the commencement 
trial ? to the decision of a trial are forth¬ 

coming. '^hen decided by the Mam- 
lutdar or Sirsoohadar the trial was, I presume, extremely summary, and 
as it would not always bear examination, it is not likely that many details 
respecting it would be placed upon record. 

74th, What was the form of process On a complaint being preferred to 
in all cases before Judges or pun- a public officer empowered to take 
chaycts ? cognizance of it, one form of process 

observed was as follows. 

The prosecutor’s plaint, here called waka, wherein he sets forth the 
whole ground of action, was first taken down and duly considered j the 
defendant was then summoned, and the substance of the plaint being 
read, he was called upon to plead to the action; which having done, either 
specially or generally, his answer was recorded at full length. If at this 
stage of the proceeding the Judge had acquired a sufficient insight into 
the merits of the case, ne at once decided upon it; if he had any doubt 
or difficulty in coming to a decision, he took an engagement from the 
parties, binding them to submit to the award of a punchayet, and in impor¬ 
tant cases caused security to be given for the fulfilment of the award. 
Where the dispute regarded an estate, or the title to the possession of it 
appeared extremely disputable, the estate was ordered to be placed under 
seipiestration till the right was determined. ' 

A punchayet was next ordered to be assembled, at such place as the 
litigants might agree upon: the plaint and answer which had been pre¬ 
viously recorded, together with the razeenamah of the parties, was 
referred to this tribunal. 

Another mode of process was to refer the affiur to be settled by pmi- 
chayet as soon as the complaint was preferred, without any part or the 
proceedings being gone into by the Judge or public oftiqer. 

The punchayet commenced its proceedings in a form similar to that 
which has been already described, by taking doiyn the plaint and the 
answer^ and when it was thought necessary, by causing security to be 
given for the execution of the decree. 

The plaint and the defendant’s, pleas were then taken into deliberate con¬ 
sideration, after whiejj the plaintiff was called upon for his replication, and 
the defendant for his rejoinder. The vouchers and evidence produced by 
both pai-tics were then examined, and recorded or not, according as the 
nature of the case demanded. After a full hearing the punchayet passed 
their decision, affixed their signatures to it, and delivered it to the party 
in whose favour the suit was adjudged. The documents connected with 
the trial were sometimes lodged with the public officer! of Government, 
but not always so. 

7Ath. 
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It was not customary to employ 
Vakeels, but the parties litigant were 
at liberty to employ agents to conduct 
their causes ibr them. 

No such profession exists: a Car- 
coon or a relation did the business. - 

The prohibition to employ Carcoons 
might be productive of much distress 
to individuals, whose personal atten¬ 
dance miglit be highly inconvenient. 
The employment of Vakeels as a trade ought, howevei', in my ojiinion, to 
be prohibited. The ad\ antages which are su)>poscd to follow liom the 
Vakeel’s being able to set forth in a clear pOi.it of view all the merits and 
bearings of a case, are, in my ojiinion, more than <rounterbalanced by 
the mischief they occasion ; they are great exciters ol' broils, and acquire, 
after some practice and exjierience of our code, much skill in embarrassing 
and entangling judicial proceedings. 

They serve greatly also to enhance the expenses of our courts of 
judicature, and on ibis account alone may be considered a grievous evil, 
w'hich has been found to excite the litigiousness of persons possessing 
very slender claims, who have entered upon actions in the hope that the 
uncertainty of the, result and the certainty of the cxjiense might deter 
parties from defending even just rights. 

78th. Were the friends of the parties It has been already shewn that no 
allowed ta be present on trials, or was regular court existed. l'’rec access to 
the court open ? the public was in general allowed in 

the sittings of punchayets ; but the 
friends of the parties were sometimes excluded, lest by communicatiug to 
witnesses what had jiassed in the course ol* the trial the proceedings 
might be baffled or interrupted. 

79th. How were defendants sum- By an order to the Potail and Cur- 
moned ? num through the Mamluldar, or by a 

written order to the defendants them¬ 
selves, stating that a complaint had been made against them, and 
requiring their presence. 

80th. How witnesses ? If the witness belonged to the same 

village or place where the court was 
sitting, a Peon would be sent to bring him ; if* in another village, an 
order wquld be written to the Potail to sej^d him. 

81st. In what cases did judgment If the defendant neglected to make 
go by default ? his defence, or obstinately refused to 

do so, the punchayet would give judg¬ 
ment against him ; much indulgence, bowex er, seems to have been 
allowed in such cases, and in general the coJirt would have postponed the’ 
trial till the defendant appeared and put in his plea. 

82d. Were great men obliged to Great men were not obliged to 
attend as defendants ? attend as defendants: a Carcoon on 

their part appeared to make the de¬ 
fence ; but if the settlement of the cause could not be effected without 
the presence of a great man, he would be invited in the most respectful 
way to give his attendance. 

83d. As witnesses? Nor as witnesses. Interrogatories 

w'ere w'ritten, and sent to a great man 
to be answ’cred. If he W'ere an independent chief even this mode would 
be deemed derogatory to his dignity, and in such case a Carcoon, attended 
by the plaintiff and defendant, would be deputed to wait upon him for the 
purpose of receiving his testimony. 

84th. 


Mr. Vi. ChapJin's Question. 

Replies to 75tli. Were Vakeels*allowed? 

Judicial Queries. 

2S June 1819. 


Deccan. 

76th. Is it a trade, or did relations 
and common Carcoons iu a man’s ser¬ 
vice do the business ? 

77th. Would much inconvenience 
result from prohibiting the employ¬ 
ment of Vakeels ? 
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Questmi. ^ J timer. 

nrig.J 84-th. If tlieydid not attend, how * Vide .’supra. 
was their attendance procured ? 

S5th. Was giving evidence injtsclf Attendance would have been consi- '. — 

considered degrading, or only from its dcred degrading to a man of great Deccan. 
requiring attendance ? consequence, and giving written evi- 

■ dence also, but in a less degree; the 
verbal testimony of an independent chief would have been considered 
sufHcient. 


Mr. W. Chaplin's 
Replies to 
Judicial Queries, 
25 June I8t9. 


Hfith. Was evidence ever taken 
down, and when ? 


In affairs referred to punchaycts it 
has been already observed, that evi¬ 
dence was frequently taken down, but 
not uniformly so. 


syth. Were oaths required from 'I'he taking of an oath on trifling 
witnesses in civil or criminal causes? occasions was extremely repugnant to 

the Hindoo prejudices, and is j)rohi- 
bited by their laws. It was on this account, I presume, that oaths were 
not in ordinary cases required from witnesses. In affairs of great iin- 
})ortance, the tone, manner, ancFcharacter of a witness, and the consis¬ 
tency of his evidence were weighed and consideretl, and oatlis were 
administered only when doubt or suspicion of the truth appeared to render 
it necessary to put tlie veracity of a witness to tiiis test, 'riie frequency 
with which, under our system, vvea dminister oaths in the most trivial 
cases, is probably, in a great degree, the cause*of so much perjury and 
such a total disregard of trutli, which is generally supposed to characterize 
the natives of India. 


88th. What were they, and how ad- The usual mode of administering 
ministered? an oath to a Hindoo is to ])lace a few 

• leaves of the toolsee in his hands and 

some pure water: the oatli is then taken, and the leaves and the water put 
into the mouth. The ceremony is performed by a Brahmin, and the 
water is contained in a cojiper vessel. I’arlicular castes receive the oath 
from the hands of a Jungum, with some slight diflerence, in the form of 
a ball of burnt cow-dung, with other ingredients being substituted for 
the toolsee, and the forehead rubbed witli it. In administering the oath 
to a Brahmin the copper vessel with the water is put entire into his hands : 
the oaths to Mussulmans arc too well-known to require any description. 

89th. 1 low was perjury jmnished ? There was no fixed punishment for 

perjury, the discretion of the ruling 
authority regulated the extent of it. 

90th. What oath is most binding ? The most binding Path upon one 

class has no efficacy with another. The 
mode of taking oaths depends upon this distinction : the invocation 
of the express name of the particular god or deity of each class is rec¬ 
koned most impressive and binding upon the conscience 

91st. Are oaths much regarded ? Oaths were not commonly adminis- 

tei'ed here under the late Government, 
and ray own experience is too limited'to admit of my expressing a deciilcd 
opinion as to the degree in which oaths arc regarded. There is nothing, 
however, in the consciences of the people of tliis part sufficiently tender 
to lead me to think that they will start at the violation of an oath more 
than the inhabitants of our old territories : indeed, I have already observed 
that the Mahratta Brahmins, when prompted by Revenge, jealousy, or 
enmity, are not more remarkable than our old subjects for strict veracity. 
In many cases false evidence is considered meritorious.* 

92d. 

* Vide tile 8th chapter of Munoo’a Institutes on Judicature and Law, paragraphs 102, 103, 
104, &c. &c. 

VoL. IV. 3 Y 
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Mr. W. Chaplin’s Question. Answer. 

92d. Did a .suitor pay any fee to In simple suits for debt no fee was 
**25 June tai'a” Government, and what? levied; in any affair of magnitude, or 

^ -- in a dispute relative to titles to estates, 

Deccan.. ^ nuzzeraiia, amounting to nearly one-fourth of the property, was taken 

from the complainant on the suit being referred to a punchayet. 




93d. Did a defendant, and what? 
Did the party which lost pay any 
fine, and what? , 


The party that lost his cause j)aid a 
fine, the amount ol’ which was discre¬ 
tionary. • 


94th. How were defendants and Defendants found their own suhsis- 
witnesses subsisted if kept away from tence. It was not usual for witnesses 
flieir vilhiges on a trial ? on ordinary occasions to leave their 

homes, and to proceed to any great 
distance to give their evidence ; it was more commonly obtained by means 
of letters. Whenever they did proceed from home for that purpose, the 
party by whom they were summoned })aid them. 


t^5tli. How were disputes about sue- In general by })unchayets, accord- 
cession settled ? ing to the rules of Hindoo law and 

' the practice of the country. Projierty 
is divided e(iuall\ amongst the sons ; the law of primogeniture, winch 
reduces to dependence all the younger branches ol' a family in order to 
aggrandize the eldest, is contrary to (he more e(|uitable but e(|uaiizing 
spirit of the Hindoo code. 


9fith. If hv jiunchayets, of whom 
did Ihcv consist ? 

ft/ 


'i'lu: puiu-hayets consisted of people, 
of the same cla.ss and of other classes 
united. 


if- 

97th. How were boiindarv disputes One mode ol'settling boundary dis- 
settled ? ]»ules was by a puncliayet, ^^jncll was 

formed of some of the Potails and 
C'urnums, Zemindars, ami the Bara Bullottee of several of the surrounding 
villages, 'fhe punchayet came to a decision on a review of the accounts 
of.the respective \illagcs; on the testimony of the old inhabitants of the 
vicinity; on proof of the time during which tiic disputed ground had been 
«>ccupied by either party ; and on such other evidence as was procurable. 
Another mo<lc of settlement was by a sort of oath or ordeal performed 
by one of the parties. 'I'he ceremonies observed on these occasions par¬ 
take of the Hindoo rites. This ordeal was performed in .several different 
ways. A large clod, consisting of equal })art.s of the soil of each boundary, 
was kneaded together with some of tlie milk of each village by the hands 
ol'the potter, and the addition of cow.s’dung and urine, honey and cla¬ 
rified butter, gave consistency to this ljctc^)geneous mass, before which 
was placed an oflering of flowers. The Potail who was about to take the 
oath then had his head, eyebrows, and upper li]) clean shaven, went 
through his ablutions, and was invested with a garland of flower.s, which 
was placed round his neck, '^Fhe prepared conserve of earth was then 
placeil upon his head, and he commenced walking towards a flag which 
he had previously erected for the purpose of marking what he conceived 
to be the extreme of his boundary. If the clod crumbled to pieces in 
the way, if a snake crossed his path, if his foot was pricked by a thorn 
or any thing else that drew blood, or if any accident happened (which, 
according to stipulation previously drawn up, should not happen) he lost 
his cause ; but, on the other hand, if he carried the clod unbroken with¬ 
out the occurrence of any of these accidents, he gained the di.sputed 
ground. The second mode of deciding the dispute was by the ordeal of 
boiling oil. A ring was cast into the vessel containing it, and the party 
consenting to this mode of trial having first p(;rformed his ablutions in 
due form, drew out the ring with his naked hand : if he escaped unburnt 
he won, if burnt he lost the land. 


A third ntode of settlement, where the question was of little importance, 
was by one of the parties walking over the land with a little of the mould 

of 
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Aimvcr. * 

of the disputed boundary^pon his head, 'fhis was considered equivalent 
to a solemn oath; and having taken it, the opposite party relinquished 
the land. 

A tburth mode was by following nearly a similar process : nine diflerent 
species of grain being carried in the lap, or in the end of the vestment, 
which was considered equally binding, the prescribed ablutions being 
previously gone through. 

Question. ^ Answer. 

f)8th. Were they frequenf ? Extremely so ; they are still ol al¬ 

most daily occurrence. I have a cause 
of this sort which is now suspended until a legal difficulty is solved ; the 
consecrated clod was prepared, but broke whilst the party was putting 
before it the oblation of flowers. It is now a moot point, to be decided 
by a j)unchayet of elders, whether the whole ceremony was vitiated by 
the breaking of the inass before it was placed on the head ^f the litigant; or 
whether he has lost his cause, the badiK?ss of which his antagonist maintains 
is clearly substantiated by the evidence of the clod, which has thus spoken 
conviction for itself. The other in reply alleges, what seems not impro¬ 
bable, that the persons appointed to’ pi'eparc the clod were bribed to omit 
. some of the leaven neccissary to correct its tendency to fragility, and so 
the parties arc at issue. 


99th. Mow were disputes about 
caste settled ? 

U)Oth. Are tirere any heads of castes 
who settle disputes? 

junction with the most respectable 
.Shittee Chmachoree, whose office 


'I'licy are settleil by the caste j)co- 
ple themselves; sometimes by a pun- 
ehayet, sometimes without. 

There are heads of all castes who 
settle disputes; not exclusively by 
their own sole authority, but in con- 
members of the caste, preceded by the 
dll be described in the serjuel. 


101st. Or is it done by punchayet ? It is done by punchayets when the 

aflliir cannot be compromised by the 
principal of the caste people. The practice of settling disputes through 
the heads of caste appears well calculated to preserve the morals and 
discipline of the diflerent classes. No regulation seems better adapted to 
prevent relaxation in this respect; the fear of public censure, or of excom¬ 
munication from the society of their fellows,-is of all others the best pre¬ 
ventive of ill conduct that can be invented. The abuse of authority by 
the head of classes can be pri vented, and its salutary use will always be 
attended with manifest advantages. 


load. Who summoned them ? The Potail and Curnums summoned 

village punchayets; in towns, the 
Manilutdar, the Carcoon, and the Sirsoobadar. Any principal head of a 
caste of great respectability had also authority to summon punchayets. 


109d. What regulations were they 
under ? 

% 

104th. Did the Government inter¬ 
fere, and how far ? 

105th. Did the Government ever 
listen to complaints for wrongful ex¬ 
pulsion ? 


'fhere do not appear to have been 
arty fixed regulation beyond the gene¬ 
ral observance of the rules . of the 
Shastrees, and the practice of the 
country. 

The Government was concerned in 
summoning the punchayet, but did 
not interfere with its proceedings. 

The Government would inquire 
into such complaints, and if the ex¬ 
pulsion were unjust would order re¬ 
dress to be afibrded. 


106th. How did a poor man reco¬ 
ver a debt or obtain redress from a 
rich or a powerful man ? 


The poor man had few means of 
recovering the debt, unless he could 
obtain the aid of some powerful chief 
who had influence over his debtor. 

By 
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Answer. 

By complaining to superior authority he |ometimes got redress ; or by 
dint of incessant importunity, and by throwing himself on the threshold 
of his debtor and refusing to stir, he sometimes succeeded in obtaining 
reparation. This is the well-understood practice of sitting in dhurna. 

Question. Answer. 

107 th. If there was no resource for The utmost oppression was not 
a poor man against a powerful man, perhaps common, but individual in- 
what prevented the utmost o*pprcssimn, stances of it were not unfreqiicnt. 
such as was certainly not exercised in The nati>%s however, in their dealings 
this country } with each other, arc in general upright 

and honest; and a sense of j)ropriety 
would induce a powerful man to settle the just debt ol’ his inferior, if he 
had the means of doing so, out of regard to the resj)ectability of his own 
character. Poor men often sought the protection of some patj'on, who 
interceded in their behalf, and espoused the cause of his client as far as his 
influence and ability extended. 'I'his in some degree set some limit to 
oppression. 

108til).What protected him in towns; In towns the Sirsoobadar or the 
what protected him in villages ? Mandutdar were looked up to for 

protection ; in villages it was na¬ 
turally sought from the Potail, the 
Curnum, or the Carcoon. 


109th. How far did dependence Dependence on great men, or eon- 
on great men, or connexion with nexion with their dependents, con- 
their dependents, protect people ? tributed greatly to the })rotectio:i of 

individuals. 'I'he extent of this pro¬ 
tection depended upon the power and 
consecpience of the patron. 

noth. How far could Jagheerdars, Clreat Jagheerdars had full powers 
Mamlutdars, or even court favourites, within their own limits; Mamlutdars 
interfere in the administration of had also extensive authority. The 
justice ? Government being excessively venal, 

it may be presumed that court lavou- 
rites would have many opportunities.of influencing the decision of causes. 
On this point, however, my information is very scanty ; the query will be 
best answered at Poona 


111th. Could any great man try a Great men within the limits of their 
cause or order a punchayet; if not, jurisdiction tried causes at their dis 
what prevented him ? cretion, or referred them for trial to 

jnmeh^ets. If the complaint were 
made direct to the Pcishwa or his minister, I understand, it was sometimes 
taken up and an investigation w'as ordened. 

113th. Could one judge or one great If the decision appeared manifestly 
’ man try a cause which qnothcr had . exceptionable, the cause, on appeal to 
tried ? superior authority, would be referred 

for a second investigation. However 
just the decree, a similar course would be adopted if the appellant sup-* 
ported his appeal by tlie weight of argument of a bribe 


llSth. What was the practice in I cannot find that there were any 
good times: those of Nana Fumavefisc, established rules, any kx scripta on this 
for instance ? point in the time of Nana Furnaveese. 

The administration of the Govern¬ 
ment in all its parts was better conducted in those days, and justice is 
said to have been impartially dispensed by the superior as well as the 
inferior local functionaries. It is chiefly since the introduction of the 
system of farming out the districts that abuses in every department have 
been so notoriou.s, the melancholy effects of which are deplorably ma¬ 
nifest in the exhausted population and resources in some districts that 
had once arrived at a highly flourishing and opulent condition. 


114th. 
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Question. Amficer. 

114th< What were the principal Tlie introduction of the fanning 
changes in Bajee Ilao’s time? system sectns to have been the prin¬ 

cipal innovation. The dcl<^ation of 
authority to interested Manilutdars became a fertile source of oppression, 
tyranny and extortion, districts being given to the higjicst bidders, and 
often sub-rented in many gradations. The tanner adopted every expedient 
to enrich himself during the short pei'iod of the continuance of his 
lease. It could not be expected that comq;)ercc or manufactures could 
flourish, or that much improvement could be made in agriculture under 
such a system ; we accordingly find that whole districts have been ruined 
and nearly depopulated, the inhabitants of which have sought refuge in 
the lands of the neighbouring chiefs, whose estates have greatly bene¬ 
fited by the improvident "and impolitic conduct of the I’eishwa’s Go¬ 
vernment. 


115th. IIow were obstinate debtors Mofussil Peons (or Baiffs) were 
compelled to pay ? jdaced over debtors, who were kept in 

sevea'e durance, and subjectied to much 
personal inconvenience till they acquitted the ilcbt. If it could not be 
obtained by these means, the authority of Government was ap))lied to for 
the recovery of the creditors’ dues. 

6 th. If great men? By the interference of the ruling 

authority. 

7 th. If ordinary ? . By the assistance of the public offi- 


ll 6 th. If great men? 
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117 th. If ordinary? 


noth. Were any obliged to serve 
their creditors, and who? 


120 th. Were children and families 
kept as hostages for debts ? 

121 st. Were bankrupts set free 
from all their debts? 


118th. Was imprisonment for debt People were often put in arrest in 
practised? their own houses; but they were sel¬ 

dom imprisoned, unless the creditor 
was a man of considerable authority 
and influence. 

0 th. Were any obliged to serve If the debtor was a person of low 
creditors, and who? degree, and quite unable to pay, his 

persona] service was sometimes ex¬ 
acted. The creditor in this case pro- 
vided for his subsistence. 

lOth. Were children and families They sometimes were, but the prac- 
as lujstages for debts ? tice does not seem to have been fre¬ 

quent in this part of the country. 

ilst. Were bankrupts set free In a case of bankruptcy the creditors 

1 all their debts? assembled, and by an inspection of 

the bankrupt’s books, ascertained what 
was the cause of his failure. 

If there was nothing fraudulent in his conduct, hispro])erty was divided, 
and hc%as set free. 


I 22 il. What constituted a bank- On his stopping payment his cre- 
rupt? ditors assembled, as has beeh already 

stated, and examined his books and 
ledgers. The ceremony was conducted in the day-time by the light of a 
lamp, which was equivalent to a public indication of his insolvency. 

123d. What checks against fraudu- cases of fraudulent bankruptcy, 

lent bankruptcy ? on the fact being established,any pro¬ 

perty that the bankrupt afterwards ac¬ 
quired would be liable to be divided anibngst the creditors, and the bank¬ 
rupt would be subjected to fine and such other punishment as the Govern¬ 
ment thought proper. 

124th. What seem to hdve been the Simple contract debts, boundary 
great subjects of litigation ? disputes, and division of property on 

the separation of families. 


What constituted a bank- 


VoL. IV. 


125th. 
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l^\h. Arc new ones appearing 
since the introduction of our Govern¬ 
ment ? 

ISGth. vWas tlicre any code of laws, 
or any law books of acknowledged 
authority ? 


None have come under my obser¬ 
vation. 

The Shasters of the most acknow¬ 
ledged authority were. Digest of Hin¬ 
doo law composed by llignianesu- 
rercc, and a treatise on law called 
Puraserumadhawee. 


127th. Ifj as seems to be’ the case, The Mahratta practice differs from 
the Mahratta practice differs from the the Hindoo law in not inflicting capi- 
Hindoo law, how was the difference tal punishment upon women. I do 
introduced by the Mahomedans? not know how the difference has arisen, 

but in cases of atrocious murder this 
extreme lenity in favour of the sex docs not appear to be founded on 
any judicious or solid reason. *1 have not heard of any other very mate¬ 
rial variations j' drinking and smoking are vices, it is said, of'recent intro¬ 
duction. It was not formerly lawful for marriages to be consummated 
befor* females arrived at the age of puberty, nor was it legal to m.arry 
wjflows, who were forbidden to enter into second nuptials ; both seem to 
be innovations of moderirdate. 


l‘2<Sth. Arc Mahomedans allowed They were in all civil cases, but in 
the benefit of their own laws, either in criminal cases no distinction was made 
civil or criminal cases? between Hindoos and Mussulmans. 


My answers to the above queries on judicial subjects .are necessarily framed 
in terms very general. It will not, 1 hope, be inferred f'rom any thing I have 
said, that there was a regular administration of justice in this part of the 
Mahratta country. The whole of the ilistricts were par-celled out either into 
jagheers or mamlutdarccs, in each of which the means of getting redress for 
injuries depended mainly upon the teinj)er and disposition of" the chief local 
authority, where the will of an indi^■idual is substituted for law; and where the 
whole principles of government, from the f'ountain-hcad, were corrupted, 
the dispensation of justice necessarily became a source of emolument, either 
to the' chief functionary of the district or to llu'ir ])rincipal oflicers. No 
interference on the part of Government could correct this abuse, had it been 
attempted, in the instance of many of the .lagheerdars, who were in a great 
degree independent; and as long as a Mandutdar satisfied with regidarity the 
demands of (lOVcrnment, he ran little risk of being called to a strict account for 
encroaching on the rights of individuals, or for neglecting to afflml them 
redress for civil injuries. It would not often have been safe for an aggrieved 
])erson to have com{)laincd against a Mamlutdar or .Sirsoobadar, as long as 
the hitter continued to conduct the affairs of his district to the satisfaction of 
Government; the public oflicers would geiieralj|r be considered in the. right, the 
complainant in the wrong, and, on his return to his home, would be liable to 
the utmost resentment of his oppresspr for haviiig dared to oppose his exac¬ 
tions. The Jagheerdars were, as has been already observed, nearly absolute 
within their own lands ; they w'cre a powerful aristocracy, whose jurisdiction 
knew no limits but such afl? were dictated by prudence and self-interest. Most 
of them had long been in a state of doubtful obedience to the Peisbwa, whose 
authority had gone much to decay ; their subjects, therefore, had no remedy 
against extortion but thatrof attaching themselves to the chiefj' and submit¬ 
ting their lives and their properties to his arbitrary disorction. It is creditable 
to many of the Jagheerdars that^ this jjower has been exercised with much 
moderation ; others, again, were jguilty of the grossest acts of oppression and 
tyranny, the effects of w'hich arc now sufficiently apparent in the ruinous and 
depopulated condition of their estates. . It would, however, be idle to expect 
any regular dispensation of justiefe in any country where the civil jurisdiction 
and the military power are in the same hands. Abuses such as have been 
described are not peculiar to the Peishwa’s government; all Indian govern 
ments, since the conquest by the Mahomedans, have Been alike, with 
some shades of difference, in their mal-adininistration or their eflSciency, 
which have always varied according to the personal character of the reigning 
prince. Formal acts of legislation arc inconsistent with despotic power, which 
* can 
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can seldom submit to be restrained by declared and received laws. The old Mr. W.ChlpUa’s 
Hindoo Government may have been more patriarchal: but even this position 
may be questionable, since it is the inherent principle of unlimited power that 
it must be abused. We have, however, few traces ot their legal or judicial insti- > ^ 

tutions except the punchayet, which, from its resemblance to the trial tiy jury, is Dtccn. 
well deserving of being brought again into active operation, and which, restored 
to its original purity and efficiency, must always have manifest advantages 
over our more cumbersome and artificial institutions of zillah courts. 


Criminal Jmtice. 

Question. Aivmer, 

1st. By whom was criminal justice By Potails, Curnums, Mamlutdars, 
administered? and Sirsoobadars. 


2d. What were the limits (whether 
defined or otherwise) of tin; powers of 
each person concerned in the adminis¬ 
tration of it ? 


.3d. Who had power of life and 
death ? 


The powers of the above persons 
were no otherwise defined than that 
they had not the authority to inflict 
capital punishment; tlicy placed cri¬ 
minals in confinementj, in irons, or in 
the stocks, and punished *them cor- 
porally*‘«rf libitum. * 

This power was delegated' to the 
officers who held the luootalig, sikka, 
and kutta, to officers holding great 
military commands, and in recent 
times to Sirsoobadars. 


4th. Who had cognizance of serious 
crimes not capital ? 


Mamlutdars, Sirsoobadars, and Po¬ 
tails. 


.'5th. Who, of petty causes, assaults, 
abusive language, calumny, &c. ? 


Potails, Curnums, Carcoons, and 
Mamlutdars. 


Gth. Wh.at were the punishments for The crime of murdcivif committed 
each crime ; murder, treason, theft, by persons of rank and’^opulence, was 
robbery, rape, &c. ? punished by heavy fine only, or confis¬ 

cation of goods ; atrocious murders by 
the gallows, except when the offender was a Brahmin, in which case he was 
[junished by twenty or twenty-five years’ imprisonment. On occasions of 
jmblic rejoicing, such criminals were sometimes I understand released, 
and sent on a pilgrimage to Benares to expiate their sins : women guilty of 
this crime were put in confinement for a short period, and afterwards 
released, with the loss of their ears and noses. 


'freason or rebellion does not seem to have been considered so serious 
a crime as in Europe ; it was punished by imprisonment and confiscation 
of the property. If the rebel was a person whom it was considered 
proper to conciliate, his estate was^rcstored on the payment of a nuzzer. 
If no qpnsideration prompted this indulgence, he was kept in confinement 
and his lands were-resumed ; or if an example was judged necessary, he 
was blown away from the mouth of a gun.' Rebels of inferior degree 
were punished by imprisonment or fine, or were released iipop bail, or 
their property was confiscated. If any apprehensions were entertained 
that tli^ would again excite disturbances, they were hanged with very 
little, ceremony, or were turned adrift with their ears and noses cut oflT. 

Highway robbery was punished in various ways, by confinement, and 
exposure for months in the stocks (by which a lingering death oflen 
ensued), imprisonment in irons, by mutilation, and occasionally by death. 
Corporal punishment was at intervals inflicted till the property robbed was 
restored, and security being taken the criminal was released. There seems 
to have been no determinate penalty, it varied according to the degree of 
the offence and the discretion of the local officer. 

Rape was punished by confiscation of goods, unless the offender were a 
Brahmin or a person of some rank; in that case he would probably 
escape with the payment of a fine only. A Brahmin who committed a 

, rape 
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Anstt'ci'. 

rape upon a Brahminee woman would, in addition to fine, be liable to 
expulsio’n from his class, but miglrt be restored after performing the 
prescribed ceremonies of purification. A person of inferior class com¬ 
mitting a rape U})on a Braliininoc woman would be liable to mutilation, or 
even to capital punishment. A- Brahminee woman of her own accord 
going astray would be repudiated and excommunicated; women of the 
Soodar and other castes were liable to fine for their lubricity. 

The husband, however, often bore the misfortune with resignation ; 
but if unable to submit to it, he tore the end of her garment in token 
of eternal separation, “ a mensd cl a tkoro,** and dismissed his slippery 
helpmate. Married women cohabiting with Mussulmans were expelled 
from their class.' Women of all classes (except the Brahminee) might he 
restored to their caste on passing through the requisite purifications, 
according to the particular customs of the class to which they belonged ; 
always provided the proper fee or nuzzer were paid to the Circar, which 
neglected no source of j)rofit, however low and despicable. 

For cringes of whatever magnitude the opulent and pow'crful not uncom¬ 
monly eluded the vengeance of the law by the purchase of impunity. 

* * 

^ Question. Ansxcer. • 

7th. Were they regulated by the Penalties were regulated partly by 
Hindoo law or by custom ? the Hindoo law and partly by the 

established practice of the country. 
Political expediency, however, frequently determined the measure of 
punishment. 


No forms were observed on the 
examination of a prisoner j the opi¬ 
nions of the principal people present 
would probably be consulted as to 
his guilt or innocence. 

Punchaycts do not appear to have 
been used in criminal cases in this 
part of the country. 

In. cases of capital crimes, when any 
doubt existed as to the guilt of the 
prisoner, or any thing appeared in a 
legal point of view to palliate the 
crime, Shastrees were consulted. 

They were also referred to in doubtful questions relative to purification 
from defilement and restoration to caste. 

lUh. Who tried oflences against Vil^ige I’otails, (’urmAns, Mamlut- 
morals, adultery, fornication, drunken- dars and Sirsoobadars took cogni- 
ness, &c. ? zance of such offences, and sometimes 

the heads of castes. 

12th. Were there any punishments The mode of punishment for adul- 
for such offences ? tcry has been already shewn. Simple 

fornication was considered a venial 
trespass upon good morals, and does not seem often to have been visited 
with any penalty except fine. Drunkenness was punished By fine. 

13th. Were they tried by the caste. Fornication and adulteiy M ere tried 
and if so how M'ere they punished ? by the caste; the punishment has 

been already shewn. The powers of 
heads of castes will be treated of here¬ 
after. 

14th. Was the confirmation of Go- Yes; they were not considered final 
vernment required to the decisions of till they were confirmed by the public 
the castes ? officers of Government. 

IJth. W hat was the usual mode of There does not seem to have been 
execution for all crimes ? any defined mode or form of process 

for carrying punishments inlb effect. 

The 


8th. Were there any forms of trial 
in criminal cases P 


9th. Were punchayets used ? 


10th. Were .Shastrees consulted, and 
on what subjects ? 
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Anm'er. 

The punishments themselves have been tlescribed ; they were in general 
publicly executed, but without Aiuch ceremony. 


Mr. W. Chaplin'* 
Ueplies to 
Judicial Queries, 
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Quesliim. Atisxcer. 

lOth. What of imprisonment? Imprisonment was either simple or 

in irons: subsi.stence w'as found the 
prisoner. People of respectability were confined, but not disgraced. 
Persons of high rank were placed in arrest in their own houses. Rob¬ 
bers, thieves, &c. were put in the stocks. Great criminals were imprisoned 
in hill-forts: solitary confinement was sometimes practised. Brahmins 
were treated with much lenity, their irons being usually taken off* when 
they went to their meals. 

Police. 


1st. A precise account of the Mali- An outline of the Mahratta system 
ratta system of police ? of police may be drawn in a few 

words. It was conducted in the vil¬ 
lages by the Potail and the Curnum ; under them by the Tullaries and 
Shetsundees, or local militia ; and in large towns by the •IScbbundcc esta¬ 
blishment, assisted by the Tullaries. On t|ic occurrence of a robbery or 
other crime a general search ivas*made after the oftenders, who were .also 
followed by means of the impression of their Ibotstcjis. When this 
impression was distinctly traced to a village, it became the duty of the 
Tullarie of that village to pursue the criminal. When the print of his 
feet could not be traced any turther the last village was held responsible; 
and if the stolen-property was ahorse, a bullock, or other animal, the 
villages were bound to make good the value of it; and they, in their 
tiini, held the Tullarie answerable to the extent of his means. In 
cases of burglary or robbery, however, the villagers were not compelled 
to make good the stolen*property, unless the party robbed was a man in 
powpr, who had sufficient authority to procure for himself indemnification. 
The heads of the village were not released from their responsibility until 
every exertion liad been made to discover the robbers ; in default of which 
they were often fined, and subjected to some personal restraint and incon¬ 
venience. The description of police servants called Ramoossees, which 
exist in some part of the Mahratta territory, are not to be found in the 
Carnatic; nor is the system of rowullee, which prevails on the Ceded 
Districts in use in this quarter. 


2d. A detailed statement of the The present system of police is 
present plan of police ? conducted in most respects on the 

principles established for the territories 
subject to the Government of Fort St. George. Its duties are performed 
by the heads of villages, assisted by the village watchmen, the Shetsun- 
dee Peons or local militia, by the Aumildars of the districts and the 
Carkoons placed under them, with the assistance of their Peshkars, and 
establishments of Muhall Sibbundee', or revenue Peons, .and the Kashana 
or military Peons. Kotwalls, w'ith a small establishment of Peons, are 
kept up in the chief towns to preserve the peace and to assist travellers in 
procuring supplies. 


It is the province of the heads of villages to pursue and apprehend all 
criminals, and when secured to forward them without delay to the Aumil- 
dar of the district, and to report all the robberies and other crimes that 
may occur within their limits. Under their authority the Tullaries dis¬ 
charge the customary duties assigned to them, and are held peculiarly 
responsible for the discovery of offenders who have committed crimes 
within their limits. For negltct qf duty or connivance at robberies they 
are dismissed, or otherwise punished; on the other hand, rewards are 
occasionally bestowed for meritorious exertion. All crimes of a heinous 
nature ascertained by the police officers to have been committed are 
reported monthly to the huzzoor petty officers, such as assault, abusive lan¬ 
guage, &c., arc punishable by the Aumildars by fine, nor exceeding two 
rupees, and twenty-four hours' confinement. Offences against good 
mQMs, such as violation of the rules of caste and the rights of marriage, 
VoL. IV. 4 A adultery 
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Answer. 

adultery and fornication, are generally settled by punchayets of the caste, 
or by Jthe spiritual heads of tribes, and do not properly come under the 
cognizance of the police officers. 

Question. Answer. 

3d. Who was at the head of the I am not sufficiently informed to 
whole police of the country, under the state whether any general Superinten- 
late Government ? dent of the police of the country was 

appointed under the late Government 
at Poona. If such an officer existed, his jurisdiction does not seem to 
have been often extended to the districts, the whole of'which seem to have 
'been under the Sirsoobadars, except when their authority was occasionally 
superseded by the Tuppussnuwess, whose office will be spoken of here¬ 
after. 


4th. What were the powers and It was incumbent on the Tullaries to 
duties of village watchmen ? inform themselves of the arrival and de¬ 

parture of persons at and from their 
villages; to go the rounds at night; to watch the crops at harvest time ; 
to trace and apprehend thieves and robbers, and to report to the Potail 
regarding all suspicious characters!* The Tullarie, from the nature of his 
duties, and from his intercourse with all classes of the inhabitants, by whom 
his means of subsistence arc partly contributed, must necessarily be well 
acquainted with every thing that passes in the village, and with the cha¬ 
racter and way of livelihood of every individual. When he does his duty, 
no person is so well calculated to contribute to the efficiency of the police 
department; but he is often a great thief, and is frequently concerned in 
every s|)ecies of robbery, in which, from his connexion with thieves, and 
from his knowledge of the circumstances of substantial merchants, he is 
eminently proficient and successful. The power of the Tullarie is quite 
subordinate; it docs not extend beyond that of seizing and securing delin¬ 
quents. 

5th. Of the Potail, Koolkurnee, and It was the duty of these officers 
Shaikdar ? generally to preserve the peace of their 

villages, to secure and apprehend offen¬ 
ders of all sorts. Thefts and robberies were frequently punished by them 
at their own discretion; they discharged all the other duties of the police 
department without much interference on the part of the Mamlutdars. 
Great latitude of'authority in inflicting summary punishments was allowed 
them; but^ on the other hand, they were proportionately considered respon¬ 
sible for the prevention of crimes and the detection of criminals. I'he 
authority enjoyed by the heads of villages led to much abuse, for they often 
harboured and protected thieves and robbers. 

This con.sideration renders it inexpedient that it should be continued ; 
at the same time it must be acknowledged that the latitude of discretionary 
power delegated to them contributed essentially to the maintenance of' a 
police which, on the whole, is considered to have been sufficiently vigorous. 

6th. Of the Daismooks ? The Daismooks do not appear to 

, have had any defined authority in po¬ 

lice matters. If any disturbance arose within the districts, the Daismooks 
assembled the inhabitants of their enam villages, and under J;he orders of 
the Mamlutdars contributed their assistancein suppressing such disorders. 

7th. Of Daispandees ? The Daispandees were placed under 

similar circiims'tances. 

8th. Of Mamlutdars ? . The authority of the Mamlutdam 

has been already briefly described ; 
they had not the power of life and death, but it was in other respects 
unlimited. 


9th. Were there any more links in 
the chain of police authority ? 


The last link was that of the Sirsoo- 
badar, who had the general controlling 
and superintending power. 

lOtli 
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Ques/ion. Armoer. 

10th. What was the office of Tup- The office of Tuppusnuwees, or 
pusnuvees ? police superintendent, appears to have 

been only partially established. It was 
given to men of great respectability, who were entrusted with full powers 
on the occurrence of robbery. The villages in the vicipity were compelled 
by the Tuppusnuvees to trace it; or sometimes, for neglecting to do so, 
to make good the loss sustained. The Tuppusnuvees was held respon¬ 
sible by Government. In the ajiprehension of criminals, the Sirsoobadars, 
Mamlutdars, and the inferior police officers were enjoined to aid him, and 
were prohibited from throwing any obstacles in his way. This, like all 
other offices, was open to abuses and corruptions. Mamlutdars and others 
often feed the Tuppusnuvees largely not to interfere within the precincts 
of their jurisdiction. 

lltli. What was the plan of police The plan of police appears to have 
in the best times of the Government ? been the same; it was conducted 

through the agency of the village and 
district establishments. Its efficiency is said to have l;^ccn conspicuous 
in Tippoo’s time, and during the administration of Purseram Bhow ami 
Nana Furnaveese The Government itself was then more vigorous and 
less corrupt, and every department partook of the energy of the superior 
authority. 

12th. What changes were intro- After the death of Nana Furnaveese, 
duced in latter days? the .system of renting out the districts 

was introduced. From that period 
may be dated the commencement of disorder, decay of the revenue and 
resources, and the general misgovemment of the country. 

13th. What is the general state of If the reports received from tlic 
the police, good or bad ? Aumildars of crimes committed and of 

• criminals apprehended furnish an ac¬ 

curate statement of all the delinquency that really takes place, the 
general state of the police may be considered good. I fear, however, 
that the heads of villages have not been brought to observe much regu¬ 
larity in making their reports to the Aumildar, and the returns of the 
Aumildars tome do not therefore, in my opinion, afford data sufficiently 
accurate to enable me to form a correct judgment as to the efficiency 
of the police system. On the whole, however, I think I may safely say 
that crimes are less frequent here than in our old territories. This, how¬ 
ever, may partly be ascribed to the circumstance of the inhabitants here 
being of a more hardy disposition, being better armed, and more accus¬ 
tomed to protect themselves and their property. Our Government too 
is new, and the people at present stand in awe of it. This will, I fear, 
wear off, and I apprehend our punishments of confinement and labour 
will sooih lose their effect in deterring criminals from the commission of 
robberies. They begin to understand and think that with the regular 
subsistence and the comfortable blanket they get in jail, they are better * 
off than they would be in their villages. 

14<th. What is the pay of village It varies in almost every .village, 
watchmen ? From two to four rupees monthly may 

be about the usual income of a Tiilla- 
rie, bpt the informatioutin my possession is too imperfect to admit of my 
stating the average. 

l.'ith. What is the^precise w^ in Their allowance is paid from several 
which it is paid, land, money, or mes j • sources. A piece of enam land is 
and by whom ? * assigned to them, in addition to which 

they enjoy fees and perquisites, under 
the denomination of mera wurtuna and kolf. The two first are paid 
partly in money and partly in kind, and the latter consists of a few heads 
of grain usually given as a remuneration for watchings the crops. A 
blanket is also allowed to the Tullarie out of the village contingent 
expenses} and he receives besdes fuskec, or a small conti ibution froin 
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each shop or stall, on market-days: he has likewise a small roosoon, or 
perquisite, from the saycr or custom department, which is levied on each 
bullock-load of grain.* A ready-money allowance is given in some villages 
where there are no enams or other constituted fees; it seldom exceeds two 
or three rupeep; but there are generally, 1 imagine, some better perquisites 
of office in addition. 


Question. Answer. 

lOth. Is it sufficient for his maihte- In most villages it is amply suffi- 
nance? cient; in some instances, nowever, 

it will be found inadequate to his main- 
* tenance. 

17th. Are there watchmen in every There are either watchmen or Peons 
llage? appointed to do the duty of watch¬ 

men, I believe, in every village. 

18th. Are they required where they If watchmen are found to be want- 
» not exist ? ^ ing in some villages, it will be expe¬ 

dient to supply the deficiency. 

19th. Can they be procured ? Without difficulty ; a monthly pay 

being granted to tl|pm. The llyots 
will, of course, object to the payment of any allowances where they have 
not been accustomed to discharge them. 

20th. What castes are watchmen ? Watchmen are generally of the 


17th. Are there watchmen in every 
village ? 


18th. Are they required where they 
do not exist ? 


19th. Can they be procured ? 


20th. What castes are watchmen ? Watchmen are generally of the 

Beder and Dhur caste. 

21st. How do they proceed to find This has been already answered in 
out thefts ? describing the duties of village watch¬ 

men. (PiWe supra. Interrogatory 
No. 4.) 

22d. What means do they possess This has been already answered in 
of knowing the people of their vil- describing the duties of village watch- 
lage? men. {Vide supra. Interrogatory 

No. 4.) 

23d. Is there any district police be- Besides the Mohuls, Sebundy, or 
sides the Mamlutdar’s Peons ? revenue Peons, there are Shetsundie.s, 

or local militia, and a large body of 
Ashams, or military Peons, for the principal towns and garrisons, whose 
services are available for police purposes' whenever required. 

24th. Are the Potail and village They are in general tolerably atten- 
watchmen attentive ? tive, Ijipt there is room for improve¬ 

ment in this particular. ^ 

25th. How was inattention dr con- By confinement in irons, or by sc- 
nivance punished under the old Go- vere corporal punishment, 
vernment ? 

26th. What powers have great and The small had powers within their 
small Jagheerdars ? own limits equal to those of Mamlutdars. 

The great Jagheerdars had also the 
power of life and death. 

27th. Enamdars ? Persons holding enam villages were 

nearly on a footing with Potails in re-‘ 
spect to their powers. 

28th. Chiefs of Bheels? There are none in this quarter. 


26th. What powers have great and 
small Jagheerdars ? 


27th. Enamdars! 


28th. Chiefs of Bheels? 


29th. Were there any heads of The heads of Buljwar caste were 
castes? the Settees, or Shettees, and Chow- 

* dries; of the potter, the shepherd and 

weaver caste, the Gaur. The same term was applicable also to the heads 
of iHfe Teloogoo Bulgewar caste and others, who wear a red or yellow 

perpendicular 
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perpendicular mark on the forehead. The Acharee was tlie head of the 
blacksmith, the carpenter, the goldsmith, and the stone>cutter caste. 
The Sunnasee of the Brahmins; of the Biikkalls, the Bharkur Punt. 
The mat-makers and other inferior classes had also their chiefs, who had 
no particular designations, but were called the KooUiurria, which means 
in Canaresc head of the caste. The head of the Bedurs was the Naick 
of the Jyns, the Jinsance, or Luchmunsanee of the Shetsundees, the 
Dulwarec or Naick. 


Mr.W.Chaplin'a 
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Question. 

SOth. What were their powers ? 


Slst. In what state are they now? 


Armcer. 

They had no powers in the police 
department, but had considerable in¬ 
fluence over the classes in preserving 
good morals. 

In the state in which they formerly 
were. 


SSd. What measures of preventive I'he efficiency of the police was 
police existed ? tolerably well kept up by the establish¬ 

ments already described under the 
Mumlutdar» of districts: but I am not aware of the existence of any 
preventive measures, except that guards were kept in towns, and in diffi¬ 
cult passes frequented by robbers. It does not appear venders of* spiri¬ 
tuous liquors, pawnbrokers, or gold and silver-smitlis, were kept under any 
strict rules regarding the harbouring of thieves and the receiving of 
stolen property. The heads of villages were, however, made responsible 
for giving information of offenders, and rewards were sometimes held 
out for their apprehension. Flagrant disorders appear, under these arrange¬ 
ments, to have been checked and prevented. 

33d. .What regulations about sus- No fixed regulations, that I can dis- 
pected persons ? cover. They were flrequcntly confined 

or released upon bail, but the measures 
pursucil respecting them were quite 
arbitrary. 


34th. About moving out at impro- I do not find that any existed here, 
per hours ? 

35th. About stolen property? Any one purchasing property greatly 

below its value would be iflned, and the 
property on discovery would be restored to the person robbed. Any 
one neglecting lo report that property had been offered to him for sale 
under suspicious circumstances would be liable to discretionary fines. 


36th. How far were Potails, watch- They were held generally respon- 
men, Shettees, Naicks, Chowdries sible, but the degree of the responsibility 
responsible for the classes under depended chiefly upon the arbitrary 
them ? discretion of the police officer, and * 

upon the means that the person called 

upon had of satisfying the demand. 

* * 

.S7th. Was the sale of liquor for- There was no restriction in this part 
bidden or regulated ? of the country. 

S8th. What was the custom about It was the custom to furnish one 
furnishing Begarees ? or two Begarees to a traveller who 

brought Begarees with him from the 
last village. People of the Dhungur, the Bedur, the Dhur and Chem- 
bar, and occasionally labourers of the Koonbee caste served as Begarees. 
They were taken in rotation, and men who acted one day were not 
obliged to serve again till their turn came, llyots were never pressed as 
Begarees ; a grievance which only takes place un^er the Company’s 
Government, and which, like that of free foraging, requires to be cor¬ 
rected. The latter is a crying abuse, which our troops ar^ too apt to 
consider a part of their ordinary duty when campaigning. 

VoL. IV. 4 B 39th ♦ 
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Generally not at allj sometimes 
grain sufficient for a meal was given 
by a compassionate traveller. 

At the market-price of the day. 

Not usually so; but if the traveller 
were a person in authority bearing a 
Government passport, straw and fire¬ 
wood would probably be furnished 
gratis. 

For stolen cattle they arc considered 
responsible, but not in general for 
other property. 

The demand for stolen property 
was sometimes enforced by persons in 
authority, but the measure was always 
reckoned, as it must have been, an intolerable hardship, and perhaps most 
commonly happens that robbers do not belong to the village where the rob¬ 
bery takes place, but to another and a distant part of thd country. It was 
also a practice open to much abuse, for the chief of the district often made 
a robbery the plea for levying double the amount of the property stolen, 
without thinking it all necessary to make any restitution to the unfortunate 
sufferer, unless he happened to be a person of some consideration. 

General Questions. 

1st. What is the character of the The Mahrattas do not constitute, 
Mahrattas at present ? I imagine, above one-eighth or one- 

tenth part of the population of the 
Carnatic Beejaporc. The mass of the people, including those 6f Beeja- 
pore, are^ of the Lingwunt caste, and speak the Canarese language ; it 
is not therefore easy for me to descant on the national character of the 
Mahrattas, because J have seen but few of them. Those generally 
here are soldiers of fortune, who in times of peace make it their chief 
business to breed horses. 

They have always been the first to resort to any standard of rebellion, 
wherever hoisted ; the first to lay waste the country under these banners, 
and foremost in plundering their neighbours on the first news of the 
approach of any foreign army. A great proportion of the Mahrattas of 
this part of the country joined Dhoondia Waugh »fter the fall of Scrin- 
gapatam, and subsequently to the destruction of that chief many were 
concerned in the rebellion of Uddoo Khspn, of Sawenoor. Jew oppor¬ 
tunities have since occurred for them to shew themselves until the late 
war, when almost the whole of them followed the Peishwa’s fortunes. 
The campaign proved most destructive to the cavalry; and it is not 
probable that one-tenth of the numb’fer of horses that were to be found 
in the country a few years ago are now existing. The Mahrattas of tliis 
quarter (for I shall not venture an opinion on the general character of 
them as a people) are naturally addicted to military and predatory habits ; 
and as the change of government cannot be acceptable to them, they are 
not at present to be depended upon as good subjects. They will gra¬ 
dually, however, turn the sword into the ploughshare, and in a few years 
will no doubt become peaceable well-disposed cultivators. In the mean 
time, they are too few in numbers to be formidable, and if inclined to be 
disaffected could be nothing without a leader. 

The Mahratta Brahmins are every where numerous. They are an 
intriguing, lying, corrupt, licentious and unprincipled race of people, 
who are in no respect to be trusted, unless numerous checks are esta¬ 
blished to guard against their knavery and dishonesty. The change of 
dynasty is naturally ofiensive to their habits and prejudices, and they 
would be well pleased at the restoration of a Brahminy government. 

There 
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Ihere is, however, nothing hardy or enterprizing in their character, and, KepUes to 
consequently nothing to be apprehended from their di.sloyalty. The '*^05 
Ryots on this side the Toombedra have sohie features of character a 
good deal dilScrent from those of the Ceded Districts: they have more Deccan. 
plain dealing, and have less of the spirit of evasion about them than their 
more southern neighbours. They have also more courage : and this may 
perhaps be owing to the arbitrary and unsettled nature of the late Govern¬ 
ment, which may have produced a habit of trusting to their own energy 
for protection. They are for the most part sober and thrifty. The 
practice of hoarding is frequent, and instances of considerable accumu¬ 
lation of propfrty have sometimes occurred amongst them. Speh savings, 
however, were generally kept secret, for w’hcnever they became known 
they jiresentod an irresistible temptation to the avarice and rapacity of the 
late Government. 


Few examples of public spirit are to be met with, in the construction 
of wells, tanks, or pagodas, and very few of voluntary private contri¬ 
butions for the support of religious institutions. This absence of libe¬ 
rality may be ascribed to the system of extortion practised under the late 
Government, which might have rendered it dangerous for any man to 
have made a display of his wealth. The mass ol’ the people here seem 
to possess but few of the mild and kindlier virtues which characterize the 
inhabitants of many of our old territories. 

There a stranger, however poor, who halted at a village, would seldom 
find a diffieulty in procuring a hearty meal. In many places this sort of 
benevolence is habitual, and the traveller would rather be sought after 
than shunned. Here the people are much more selfish and unfeeling, 
and the virtue of hospitality is little known or appreciated. 

They seem to be quite inattentive to public afiairs, and take but little 
interest in any changes that occur; they are so accustomed to revolutions 
that they regard them with torpid indifference, and. the transition from 
the Mahratta to British rule has been effected with a facility which at first 
view seems altogether surprising. Long habits of submission to an 
arbitrary and oppressive rule have not, however, rendered them blind to 
the advantage which they must derive under the more moderate and 
equitable administration of the British Government, and 1 believe that 
the people in general of the lower classes are well contented with the 
change, which cannot but prove immediately beneficial to their interests. 

Question. Answer. 

2 d. What are the ptevailing crimes: Gang robbery was not unfrequent, 

murder for revenge, or robbery, per- but the instances arc now more rare, 
jury, &c. ? The most prevailing crime is that of 

arson, and robbery of that description 
which is here called thullec. It is generally committed, not by professional 
robbers, but by persons who for some real or sup})oscd grievance, for 
which they have been unable tfo get redress, quit their villages and let 
. themselves loose upon the public; burning stacks of grain in the field, 
and plundering, harassing and alarming the whole neighbourhood. 
Where redress is not given it will be taken, and the want of the means of 
obtaining justice has probably given rise to this crime. It }>revailed a 
good.deal in the Qeded Districts when we first got possession of them : 
but a few severe examples of punishment, and still more the free access 
that was given to all sorts of complaints, soon put a slop to the evil. 
Murders are not, I am sorry to say, uncommon, a good many cases 
having occurred during the last year. Of the less heinous crimes, cattle 
stealing seems to be the most prevalent. 

3d. What are the prevailing vices ? Of the most prevailing vices pros¬ 
titution is perhaps the most observable. 

I do not think, however, that it is carried to any great length. Assaults 
and abusive language are extremely common, and 1 am t<^d there is 
sbarcely a street in Darwur which does not display daily many flowers 

of ' 
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of Billingsgate eloquence. On the whole, the state of morals may be 
considered a good deal relaxed; but this is the natural consequence of a 
loose and profligate system of government. Drunkenness is by no means 
a vice of this part of the country, nor do I hear that gaming is much 
practised. 


Queslion. 

4th. What are the checks which 
keep down crime ? If any crimes, 
such as dacoity, are observed to be 
less frequent than in other countries, 
what is the‘reason ? 


Answer. 

The principal check, in this as well 
as in other countries, is the fear of 
punishment; no other check occurs 
to me as having much weight. “ Com- 
“ punctious visitings ” of conscience 
operate only on the timid, who seldom 
engage in great crimes. 


5th. What influence keeps down the The influence of caste and public 
vices ? opinion have doubtless some effect on 

the more respectable and well-e<lucated 
classes in repressing vicious propensities: religion, 1 think, very little. 
Religious observances appear to me to possess fewer attractions for the 
people here than in any other part of the country that has come under 
my observation. I'hc principal check consisted in the fear of fine or 
other punishment, or privation of caste. 


6th. What powers had castes to The powers of castes to watch over 
watch over morals ? morals were extensive. They could 

excommunicate and fine, and could 
prevent restorations to caste until many 
expiations had been performed. 

7lh.* How did they exercise them ? They were commonly exercised with 

much impartiality and moderation, by 
• a sort of punchayct and jury of the caste. In large towns the Settee, 
or Shett^c, generally directed the inquiry. He could, at the suggestion 
or with the concurrence of the principal and most respectable inhabitants, 
excommunicate for offences against good morals ; he could not, how ever, 
take off the interdict: that could only be effected by the Gooroo, or 
spiritual guide, or by the Dywee, or council of elders of the same tribe 
or class, with the privity and advice of the Gunnacharee, a sort of 
inspector of morals, or vice-suppressor, constituted and appointed by 
Government. This office is said (I do not know with what correctness) 
to have been originally instituted under the government of the Beduore 
Rails, who were of the Lingeeflluljewar caste, for the preservation of 
good morals, and as a check against offences at variance with the ordi¬ 
nances of caste. Eornicatiou, adultery, nrostitution, impure intercourse 
with other castes, and the eating of forbidden food, were offences which 
came specially under the cognizance of the (Junnacharee. He was 
invested by Government with the power of excommunication; and restora¬ 
tion to caste, after the necessary purification, could only aftcrw'ards be 
effected by the head men of the tribe, with the concurrence of the Peer 
or Gooroo, on paying the usual fees for absolution and remission of sins, 
and making the necessary oblations to the offended deity. 

This office, which was on its first introduction established for such salu¬ 
tary uses, and which contributed essentially to the good order of society, 
has unfortunately under different changes of government greatly de¬ 
generated, and is now become a regular source of revenue, being annu¬ 
ally rented to the highest bidder. It has often, in consequence, been per¬ 
verted to purposes of oppression and extortion. * 

The Gunnacharee is now pohibited from inquiring into cases of forni¬ 
cation and adultery; but as the.minor branches of good morals and qf 
the rules of caste are in some degree repressed by this officer, the system 
is still partially kept up, even in our old provinces. 

The Gunnacharee gets fees on marriages, on deaths, and flnes for offences 
against caste he also receives fees on procuring husbands for widows 

of 
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of the Linga Buljewar caste, who must first apply to him for permission 
to re-marry, and sometimes for his interest in procuring for them husbands. 

The Peer or Gooroo (spiritual guide) cannot act without the concurrence 
of the Gunnacharee, who is still reckoned a ministerial ofiiccr of Govern¬ 
ment, although he is sometimes set up by the castes themselves for the 
suppression of vice and the maintenance of moi'ality. 

Question. * Answer. 

8th. What powers had parents ? Parental authority seems to be loss 

regarded than is consistent with a 
proper control over youth. Father and son, mother and daughter, are 
frequently at variance. Dissentions of this sort in families are said to be 
of much more frequent occurrence than they are in the old provinces. 

The powers of parents extended to the infliction of corporal chastise¬ 
ment, and other modes of discipline, until the child arrived at the years 
of diicretion : no severity could of course be observed after a child 
arrived at mature age, but the father still retained complete Control of the 
household, and over the disposition of his property. 

9th. Guardians? The powers of guardains, until the 

child became ol* age, were similar to 
those of parents. A ward W'as considered to be of age when he completed 
his sixteenth year, and then succeeded to his property. * 

loth. Husbands, heads of families? Husbands exercised a good deal of 

authority over their wives, and kept 
them under rather strict discipline. The Hindoo law declares, that 
“ day and night must women be held by their protectors in a state 
“ of dej)endence.” It goes even the length of saying that a wofnan is 
never Jit for independence. The letter and spirit of the law seem for the 
most part to have been pretty universally acted upon. Violent measures 
indeed arenot recommended in the treatmentof wives, because it is admitted 
that they cannot wholly be restrained by them. For neglect or inatten- , 
tion to household concerns, or in the preparation of meals, the measure 
of punishment allowed by the English law is not unfrequently inflicted 
amongst the lower classes of natives. Amongst the more respectable, 
women are treated with consideration and kindness, and severe expe¬ 
dients are seldom resorted to in order to keep them within the bounds of 
their duty. 

11th. How was religion kept up? By the maintenance of all the reli¬ 
gious establishments, such as enam 
lands .'ind villages, and allowance for temples; by the continuance of 
wurshasuns, roosoons, and other endowments, and by the encourage¬ 
ment of holy Brahmins. 

The Peishwa himself, though in many rcs])ccts a man of profligate 
habits, was abundanfly liberal in*his patronage of religious Brahmins, and 
in the support of the sacred institutions-of the country. 

12th. How were the funds allotted The funds appropriated to their 
to religious institutions prevented from support were disbursed by Carcoons, 
being diverted to other purposes ? or other servants appointed for the 

• purpose. 

# 

The Mamlutdar often took an account of the receipts and disburse¬ 
ments, and malversation was prevented by the fear of punishment. 

13th. How were religious pbser- . Religious observances were chiefly 
Vances enforced, by spiritual authority enforced by the authority of the Goo- 
valone, or«by temporal also? q-oos, or spiritual guides; it does not 

appear that temporal authority was 
often exerted for this purpose. The Peishwa himself set an example 
of constant attention to the many superstitious rites and ceremonies of 
the Hindoo religion : an example which was followed by the numerous 
host of beifcrar Brahmins, who flocked to his court to partake of the bounty 
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of the Qovernment, which was distributed with a liberd hand to the 


Brahminical classes. 

- Qiteslion, 

14th. What persons had influeice. 
over the people, whether in authority 
under Government or not ? Sirdars, 
Jagheerdars, Mamlutdsys, monied 
men, priests, Fakeers, Daismooks, 
&c. y 


Answer. 

The possession of propelbty implies 
power, and we may with sufficient ac¬ 
curacy determine between the effective 
influence of the difl:erent members of 
the community here, as well as else¬ 
where, in a grpat measure with refe¬ 
rence to these data. 


The superiority in this respect rested with the pi'incipal officers of 
Government, whose authority was nearly discretionary. In the country 
many Dessayes and Daismooks affected independence, and by their 
influence sometimes regulated the affairs of whole districts, the Mamlutdar 
of which could do nothing without their aid and concurrence. In all 
affairs, however, in which Government had any concern, the Pbtails and 
Curnumsbf villages had beyond all comparison the greatest local influence. 
In caste disputes and in spiritual matters the Peer Gooroo or spiritual 
guide had most weight and authority. Sirdars and Jagheerdars being 
nearly independent within their own lands, had of course great power, 
which was proportionate to the energy of' their personal characters, and 
tlic extent oi' their possessions. In large towns, the Settee’s or Shettee’s 
influence was very considerable. 

15th. Are there schools in towns ? There are schools in all towns, in 

which the Mahratta language is chiefly 
taught. People of respectability employ Shastrees to attend at their 
hqpscs for the purpose of instructing their children. ■* 

Kith. In villages? Mo.st villages of any size have 

schools for the education of children. 


17 th. Free or for hire ? A monthly stipend is paid to the 

schoolmaster. Shastrees often teach 
the mysteries of the law and of religion to their pupils free of expense; 
they considered it an act of religious duty which ought not to be per¬ 
formed from worldly considerations. They generally, however, have their 
meals provided fbr them in remuneration for their trouble. 

I 8 th. Who teaches them ? Any man who considers himself as 

a schoolmaster, as a means of live- 
* lihood. The profession is not confined 
to particular classes. 

19 th. Do Ihe people generally learn Few except the Brahmins are ad-' 
to read, and what classes most ? dieted to literary studies. The trading 

classes, the Goozzars, Jyns, Bulje- 
wars, and Bukkals, generally learn sufficient to enable them to transact 
business, and to keep their accounts : their learning seldom exceeds 
this point of acquirement. It is entirely of the practical kind, adapted to 
the limited sphere of their professional or commercial* concerns. The 
Mahrattas are perhaps the least accomplished of all the classes. 

20th. What do they read ? All their wordly learning (loukeeka 

widdeea) consists in the reading of old 
letters or set forms of correspondence, and book-keeping. Thbir spi¬ 
ritual learning (or wydek widdeea) is acquired from the study of the 
Widhaut Wakurn Natuk, the Pooranus, the Dburum Shaster, Jotish, 
astronomical treatises, the Wyd Shaster, or treatise on medicine, and 
the Ilouee grunth. It will not be expected in this place that I should 
enter into any discussion respecting these abstruse studies, if I were 
capable of doing so, which I am not. 

21st. Are the people of the Mah- Adverting to the general state of 
ratta country well off in point of sub- cultivation and the condition of the 
sistence ? inhabitants in those parts of the coun¬ 

try which have more or less escaped 

•the 
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the ra^cilv of the iat^ Ooverittnet^t,. thinly it may be inferred that the *°- 

peo|de of the Mahratta country are as w^ell off iti point of subsistence as 1819.*’ 

the people of other -countries. The general rate of the assessment of - 
land i% the same here as in almost every part of India, it being cafculated Deccan. 
on the average at one-half of the gr<«3 produced This does not enable 
the Ryots tO make land private property, but in ordinary seasons it leaves 
them amply sufficient for a comfortable livelihood. The wages of com¬ 
mon labourers are high, which is owing to the fewness of this class of* 
persons, and the high prices of grain. On the whole, poverty is not 
more observable here than in our old territories; and mendicity is not, 
perhaps, so common. 

Question. Answer. 

22d. What classes gain and what The great mass of the cultivating 
lose by the conquest ? Ryots, who constitute the .sources of 

all wealth and subsistence, and the 
trading and manufacturing classes in general, gain by the change of 
Government, because they are not now liable to the extortion and rapa¬ 
city which were often practised under the late Government. Private 
property is now secure against forced contributions and other oppressive 
exactions. Many who were in employ under the late Government, 
and who arc in general unfit, from the habits in which ihey have been 
educated, for our service, have reason to regret the change. The 
revolution takes greatly also from the extensive authority in revenue 
affairs that was exercised by Dessayes, Daismooks, and other local 
Revenue functionaries, whose unauthorized emoluments will now be 
reduced: it cannot, therefore, be acceptable to them ; but moderation 
and kint^ treatment will soon reconcile them to their new masters The 
Potails and Curnums too of villages, availing themselves of the cqniiisioii 
an(\ weakness of the late Government, had very generally acquired an 
undue influence, which is now restrained within bounds much more cir¬ 
cumscribed than they have been heretofore. The consideration likewise 
of our being foreigners, who never can assimilate or amalgamate with 
them, will always prevent their regarding us with much attachment. 

The fear of our power, however, and the conviction of our justice, will 
soon render them well-disposed and peaceable, though we may never 
expect to see them very loyal or very loving subjects. • 

In concluding my answers to these Queries, I beg it may be understood 
that they apply exclusively to the Southern Mahratta country; the practices 
of which may probably be found to be*materially different from those of the 
more Northern districts, where the inhabitants are of a different class, and 
speak a different language. 

(Signed) Wm. CHAPLIN, 

P. C. and P. A. 


Mu. H. POTTINGER, 

Dated the Sth August 1819. 

To the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone. Mr. M. Poltingcr’s 

Sir : RcplicB f«> 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 9th May 
last, and now beg lea^e to transmit replies to tlie queries alluded to therein. 

T liavo * 

(Signed) 11. POTTINGER, 

Collector. 


* Question. Answer. 

1st How was justice administered 1 feel it somewhat difficult to an- 
under the Peishwa*s Government ? swer this query, because my inquiries 

and 
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and absprvations lead me to form the opinion that ther6 was no sucli 
thing as justice in llajee llao’s rule. Mock trials and puncnayets were 
sometimes held in the talookas, and the Peishwa himself at tiipct gave 
orders on particular cases; buy:hcre was no inquiry on his part, ^o anxiety 
to know tlic real merits of the dispute, no examination of witnesses or 
papers, and consequently it happened much more frequently that he 
awarded in favour of tlie oppressor than the oppressed. This indeed was 
almost the inevitable result of his system: for as he was guided by the 
recommendations and report of his Hoojrus, and other men of infamous 
morals and debased character, who were his usual companions, they were 
always ready to receive bribes for their voice with the Peishwa; and when 
two men bad any dispute, be who felt that his cause was the worst was 
sure to })ay best. Anotlicr diflSculty which offers in answering this query 
sj)rings from tlie diflerent inodes that were observed in different parts of 
the country, which .renders any observations made upon one totally inap¬ 
plicable to the other. I may, however, say in a few word.s, that the 
corruption was greater in and near the capital, and other large towns, 
than in the remote districts where there vi'ere only villages. The occa¬ 
sional presence, and in some cases the constant residence of Sirdars or 
chiefs, or great Bralimins, instead of having a good*effect on the people, 
were the purest means of' fomenting discontent, and leading to injustice 
and oppression; and in some situations the whole population apjiear to 
have taken fts* tone from the exauqile of a leading, and always an intri¬ 
guing and unprincij>led (’areoon. In fact, this last remark may always be 
safely extemled to the Peishwa’s durbar, where it was latterly well known, 
if a disputant coidd affbril to purchase the influence of men of low and 
disgraceful connexions and pursuits, but who were Bajete llao’s associates, 
his case was secure. 

These men frequently connived, and took diflerent sides of the question, 
merely to protract the matter, and thereby to increase the pretensions for 
extortion. These jireliminary remarks bear so strongly on all the queries 
relative to the administration oPjustice, that I have considered it very 
necessary to offer them. A simple reply to the question under discussion 
is, that the authority of deciding disputes was exercised by the I’eishwa 
himself, by the ofticers of Government of all ranks, by j)unchayets, and 
(in son^: ca.ses, to be hereafter explained} assemblies of villagers, and by 
men of reputed sanctity and wisdom. 

Qijc‘sfi()}i. Answer. 

2 d. Were particular cases tried by ’i'here is no rule on this subject, 
officers of Government, and particular The ad\ ice oi‘friends, the prospect of 
ones referreddto punchayet ? success by bribery, or tlie hoped-for 

influetfee ol“ relations employed as 
Carcoons, Hoojrus, &c. about the Peishwa and Sirdtys of distinction, 
usually influenced the mode of inquiry. Disputes about caste, hereditary 
rights (wuttun), and such points, were usually referred to a meeting of 
persons denominated a punchayet; but there the usual corruption pre¬ 
vailed, and he w'ho gave the iarge.«t bribe, or had the most powerful 
relations, was sure to gain the day. 'Phis feeling of indifference to the 
ends ol’ justice proceeded from the base means ixjsortcd to by every one 
about the Government, and thrgpgh them to the mcmber.s, to turn their 
duty to advantage. 

8 d. Dr was it the choice of the 'fhe Camavisdar, or officer of Go- 
Magistrate? verninent, could (if he chose) order_^<i 

punchayet, and the parties disputing 
had no alternative; but he usually listened to any objections that were 
made to that mode, and was ready, for a few rupees, to authorize any 
other for adjusting the matter. Indeed his avarice usualy tempted him 
to keep the right of decision in his own hands; unless the dispute was 
a trifling one, or likely to prove very troublesome, in which case he 
either ordered a punchayet, or handed the affair over to one of his Moot- 
suddies. 

J-th. 
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Qftcstion. Afisuv;r. Mr. H. Pottingejr’s 

4tn. Or of tlife parties ? See preceditijor reply. ^ Replies to 

^ Judicial Queries, 

5th. How were punchayets consti- The most common mode of con- 8 Aug. 1819. 

tuted ? • stituting a punchayet was to allow the ^ . * 

• coiyplainants to name a certain num- Deccan, 

her of persons (never less than two nor more than five), and to appoint 
a Carcoon on behalf of Government to superintend the proceedings. 

The next method was for the Camavisdar, or officer of Government to 
whom the complaint was made, to point out people who were to sit 
for both parties; but this was not near so common as the other. 

6th. Who were eligible to sit? There was no restriction on this 

head ; it depended, as already shewn, 
on the pleasure of the officer of Government, or that of the disputants. 

People generally selected members from their own castes ; unless in 
cases of money disputes, when Banyans and otlicr dealers were of’ten 
called on. 


7 th. Were great men ever members? 

8 th. Were there» punchayets of 
Shastrees alone, and in what cases? 

9 th. How were the members elected? 

10 th. How was a punchayet pro¬ 
cured ? 


4 

11 th. Was the consent of both par¬ 
ties necessary to one ? 


Ii2th. Did any officer of Govern¬ 
ment preside ? 


No, they never were; it was not 
the custom of the country. 

No. 

% 

See Beply to No. 5. 

The complainant .in the case used 
to go to the Camavisdar or other offi¬ 
cer of Governineril, who ordered a 
punchayet in one of the two modes 
detailed in Reply No. 5. 

Not always. It h.as been already * 
shewn, in Reply to No. 4, that an offi¬ 
cer of (jovernment could order one 
vvithout the consent of the parties. 

No. 


13th. Who was umpire? Strictly speaking, there was no um¬ 

pire. The Carcoon, who is present 
on the ])art of Government to see what passed, sometimes offered his advice 
in the event of high words or abuse; but otiierwise the members were 
left to themselves. 


14th. Had they ever a Shastree’ It is very unusual for Shastrees to 
along with them in cases of’ law ; and sit in punchayet; and thftugh there is 
if so, was his opinion of more weight no rule to the contrary, I have heard 
than another member’s ? of no in.stancc of their doing so. Tliey 

were called in on all points relative 
to marriages, adoptions, 8cc. &c., and their opinions had very great 
weight. ^ 

15th. How did the puncliayets pro- By sending a sepoy on the part of 
cure the attendance of witnesses ? tlie Camavisdar or other officer of Go- 

v|!rnmcnt. 


lOth. How did they act'if a party 
failed to attexid ? 


A Government sepoy was sent for 
him ; if he still persisted in declining 
to appear, the cause was decided 
against him. 


17th. Could they decide Only in such aca.se as in the pre¬ 

ceding answer. If one of the parties 
happened to fall sick, or any of his relations died, or there was a marriage 
in his family, or any other important domestic occurrence intervened, the 
memb&s of the punchayet adjourned it for a few days till both the dis])u- 
tants appeared. 

VoL. IV. 


4 D 


18th. 
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Mr. H. Pottingt-r’s 
Replien to 
Judicial Queries, 
8 Aug. 1819. 


Deccan. 


Question. Answer. 

18th. How was their award drawn They recapitulated^ in the first 
out ? ' place, all the evidence adduced by 

both parties, as well as their original 
statements, and then subjoined their- opinions and award, each member 
signing liis name. 


19th. Did they recapitulate the Sec preceding reply, 
arguments and the evidence ? 


aoth. Did it give reasons for the de- Always in detail, 
cision ? 


21st. Where was the written award AVith the officer of Government, 
deposited r who furnished each party with a copy, 

and also a statement in his own name 
of the affair. This statement *in some cases was very detailed, and in 
others merely .alluded to the leading points. In situations where there 
was no officer of Government at han^, such as remote villages, the award 
was deposited with the Koolkurnee, who w'as bound to preserve it, and 
produce it when called on. 

22«1. Did it require confirmation, ye.s, it did;«the person who or- 
and from whom ? dered or a.ssemblcd tlie punchayet 

usually confirmed it, unless a person 
of greater consequence, who was connected with the place .at w|iich it was 
held, arrived in the mean time. Thus, for instance, when Aunabha K.ah 
teekur was Soobadar of Joonur, he frequently visited Poona. Had a 
punchayet been ordered by his Karbaree, and he (llahteckur) returned in 
time, he a])proved it. 

23d. Did any appeal lie from the Yes ; It was held by a Shaikdar’s or 
«ward of a punchayet ? Potail-s orders ; an appeal lay to the 

* Camavisdar, and from hinf to the 
Government, or its highest officers. The original proceedings were then 
called for and examined ; but of late days little or no attention was paid 
to appeals unless bribery attended them. 

24th. How was a corrupt member When it was proved on a member 
punished, if at all ? that he h.ad received money, and after¬ 

wards awarded against the person who 
paid him, he was forced to repay the amount of the bribe, and fined. 
Both these sums went to the officers of Government, and they had seldom 
any other motives for this conduct than to make the most of the business. 

25th. Were revisions ordered, and * Ye.s they were, but obtaining such 
in what case ? an order was always attended with the 

necessify of making nuzzers and 
paying bribes, ami poor people could* seldom aflbrti to do so. Amongst 
the better classes revi.sions were more common, but flien it became a 
struggle who would p.ay most to the officer who was to order it. 

2()th. Were new punchaycts order- Yes they wc^, but not by the same 
ed on the same case, an& by whom ? persons who ordered the first one. If 

a punchayet was held by the Slyiik- 
tlaHs directions, the Camavisdars could order a new one ; if by the 
latter’s instructions, the Sirsoobaidar could do the same ; and so on from 
him to the ministers and even the Pcishwa ; but all this was attended with 
an enormous expense in iiuzzcrs and bribery, and it was th«relbre only 
where large sums were at stake that people could afford to demand ne^ 
investigations. 

27 th. How was the attendance of When a punchayet was once or- 
members procured ? ‘ dered or decided upon, the parties 

disputing (if they had the selection of 
the members) sent to apprize their friends that their presence would be 
required on a particular day. If any man thus selected declined to 
come, of course the party who had chosen hint did so by another, for 

no 
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no one would be so foolish as to force a person to sit for him against his 
wishes. This however seldom, perhaps never happened, and the dis¬ 
putants usually had taken good care to instruct and prepare theii;^ friends 
before they agreed to submit to their award, In cases where the Cama- 
yisdar or other officer of Government had pointed out the members to sit, 
if" any of them refused to appear, it was generally under the excuse, real 
or feigned, of important business, or indisposition of himself or some 
one of his family, or its interference with some religious ceremony whicii 
he was bound to perform on a particular day : and such apologies were 
always, if believed to be true, accepted. The person who had named the 
members before, then added another to tliem in lieu of ti)e absentee, and 
the matter proceeded. 


Mr. U. Pottingers 
• Replies to 
Judicial Queries* 

B Aug. 1819. 


Deccan^ 


Question. ylmfwcr. 

28th. How were they compelled to This was a point little attended to 
come to a decision : in other words, under the Mahratta (Jovernment, in 
what means were taken to present -which the art of jirocrastination wouhl 
delay ? almost appear to have been studied as 

a science ; but when onoof the parties 
in a punchayet considered himself to be secure of his cause, and had 
influence with, o*r the means of adding to his bribes to the officer by 
whose orders the meeting was assembled, he could without much difficulty 
procure a speedy decision. This was done by representing to the officer 
of Government the hardship he suffered from delay, and begging that the 
members might be warned to finish by a certain t|ay. The Carcoon ’.vho 
was sent to sec what passed, then received instructions to inform the 
members they must bring the affair to a conclusion by such a time ; and 
this was usually effected with ease, because what we should look upon as 
the most tedious procedtfre was estimated by the natives to be one of 
extraordinary celerity. Thus if a man had been waiting three months to • 
know the award, and could obtalh a knowledge of it by the means 1 
state above in another month, he thougiit himself the most favoured of 
mortals. In the extreme case of the members of the' punchayet neglecting 
the injunctions they received to close their proceedings with all conve¬ 
nient despatcli, the Carcoon reported their conduct; and the officer by 
whom they had been brought together then (if he really wished to get 
the matter settled) called them to his own cutcljcrry, and obliged them 
to write out an award before his face. This, however, was looked upon, 
even by the Mahrattas, as an arbitrary act of aulliority, and the loser on 
the occasion seldom failed to ajipeal if his peciuiiary means were equal ti> 
doing so. 

29th. Was it reckoned a compliment Yes, it was, to a certain degree. It 
or otherwise to be selected a mem- })roved sometimes that the man who 
ber? did select another relied on his judg¬ 

ment and friendship; but in the ma¬ 
jority of Livo wiiv/ about to enter on a punchayet looked 

around for men of intrigue and falseliood to conduct their cau.se. These 
were, how'cver, the.’men who were considtwed clever and fit for public 
business under the late Government, and this feeling extended -to the 
lowest classes. 

30th. Was there any fixed fee to the None, 
members ? • * 

31st. Or any not fixed? 

¥ 

32d. Who paid it ? 

S8d. Was a man obliged to be a 
member ? 

34. Or was he only obliged to at- If a man had once sat as a mem- 
lend after he had once consented ? her of a punchayet he was forced to 

attend; but he might consent and 

retract 


None ; unless we may designate as 
such the bribes which all received on 
these occasions. 

See reply to Queries 30 and 31. 

No ; variwis excuses were admitted, 
as detailed in reply to Query 27 . 
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Answer. 

retract before the proceedings commenced, if he could shew a satisfactory 
cause for such conduct. 


— Question. Answer. 

Deccan. 35th. How was attendance com- A sepoy, on the part of the officer 

• pcllcd.? by whom the punenayet was assem¬ 

bled or sanctioned, waS sent for any¬ 
one who failed to attend. If he refused to come still he was brought by 
force and probably fined; but such instances were unknown, and the 
orders of Government and its officers were promptly obeyed. 


3Gth. Were parties allowed to chal- Yes, they were, where the members 
Icnge members ? were appointed by the officers of (jo- 

vernment; but in doing so they were 
obliged to give some satisfactoQ^ reason for it. If a person with whom 
one of the parties had formerly been at enmity was nominated he might 
be cliallcnged; and probably the objecti#n would be attended to by the 
Camavisdar, See. Still the latter was Irbiti ary, and could do as he pleased. 
When the members wbre selected by the parties of course no challeng¬ 
ing was admissible, as each chose his own friends, and, if possible, his 
opponent’s imidacable enemies. 

37th. How were punchaycts ma- Precisely like those already describ- 
naged in the country ? cd; the Shaikdar assuming the au¬ 

thority of the Mamlutdar in sanction¬ 
ing their proceedings. In the Shaik- 
dar’s absence the Potail did so. 


38th. Were they encouraged or Certainly not; those who had the 
otherwise ? power of permitting them preferred, 

in most cases, to reserve the decision 
#in their own hands as a source of pri¬ 
vate advantage. 

39th. Who assembled them ? The Shaikdar, and in his absence 

the Potail. 


40lh. W’^hat was the power of the When a dispute occurred in a vil- 
Potail ? lage, the Potail tried to settle it by 

amicable arbitration. If he failed in 
this, and the parties demanded a punchayet, he gave his permission to 
one being assembled, lie coulil not name the members himself unless 
he was a man of much importance in other respects, but he would order 
any one whose testimony was required to be in attendance. If the parties 
selected members from other villages in the neigiibourhood, the Potail 
wrote a note to the Potail of that village^ requesting that they might be 
sent, which was immediately done. ,^lf any one connected with a |)un- 
chayet refused tofobey the Potail’s orders, he applied to the Shaikdar for 
* support. If the person still continued obstinate, dnd slighted the Shaik- 
dar’s orders, he brought the afliiir to the notice of the Mamlutdar, and 
his authority was such as to instantly curb any“ attempt at insolence or 
disobedience. 

41st. What is it now in this respect? Tim legitimate authority of tha> Po- 

tails of vdlages has of late years been 
greatly shaken by the introduction of farmers of the revenue and their 
myrmidons, who cared little for the consequences of the system they 
pursued. Potails, however, where* they are shrewd^nd well-informed, 
have still great influence amongst their Ryots; whilst in different cases they 
are reduced to the most abject pitch of contempt, and are often lorded 
over by the Koonbees. ^ Another great blow, at the respectability of Potails 
iiad its source in the nomination of Hoojrus and. court Carcoons as 
Shaikdars of villages. These latter persons were always studious bow to 
sink the Potail in the eyes of the villagers, and to foment disturbances 
b^ween him and his kinsmen, which eventually led to the exclusion of 
him and them from their station. The Koolkurnees likewise,, being 

Brahmins, 
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Brahmins, and having more or less education, usually found it advisable Replies to 
to side with the courtiers; and unless the Potail had naturally a strong 
mind and superior taletfts to enable him to thwart these machinations, he ‘ . 

fell into utter insignificance. There are of course exceptions to these Deccan. 
observations, and in some villages I have found the word of the Potail as 
absolute as though it had been that of Bajee Rao himself while on his 
musnud. 


Question. Answer. 

^^d. Who were the members of There was no rule, or even esta- 
country punchayets ? blished custom on this point. In gene¬ 

ral, disputants selected their friends, of 
whatever rank they might be j at the same time they naturally endea¬ 
voured (as already observed) to select men on whose talents and judg¬ 
ment they could rely. 

43d. Ryots ? . See above. 

44th. Or Potails of other villages ? They w'ece very often chosen from 

being somewhat better acquainted with 
life than the Koonbees. 

45th. How did the Potail compel Compulsion was seldom, perhaps 
the attendance of members ? never resorted to, because Potails did 

not (unless they were Sirdars, orme u 
of high-born rank, or in power under Government) assume the authority 
of naming members, and of course (as before remarked) no man could be 
foolish enough to insist on a member’s sitting for him against his will. 
If a member, however, once sat, and then refused to come back, the 
Potail called on the Shaikdar for aid, and so on through the progressive 
stages of authority. 

46th. Of witnesses ? See the preceding reply. It may 

however be here observed, that the 
Mahrattas are very tractable j and though they may linger in obedience, 
yet they seldom refused it altogether to their superiors without a good 
cause. T'hey think nothing of procrastination, and are so habituated to 
it, that it excites the surprise of Europeans to behold their apparent 
indolence and inertness. 

47th. Of parties ? See preceding reply, and also that 

to queries iC and I7. 

48th. How did he enforce his de- By his owti personal authority, or if 
crees ? it was disregarded, by the assistance of 

the Shaikdar and Mamiutdar. 

49th. By whom was he supported ? See the preceding reply. 

50th. What was the next judicial The Chowgulfa of the village, and 
authority to the Potail ?* after him the person called the Havil- 

dar: but they had scarcely any weight, 
unless they were men of talent or intrigue. The utmost they could do 
was to give guides to travellers, to see that the gates of the village were 
regularly shut at night, and to prevent broils or fighting while the Potail 
was away. In villages where the Potail was always an absentee, his agent 
had more power than the Chowgulla. 

50lh. (2) Had the Shaikdar any The authority of the Shaikdar was 
authority in this way ? ^ always greater than that of the Potail, 

but if he did his duty properly he 
ought not to have interfered in these’ sort of matters unless called upon 
by the Potail. In latter times, however, the Shaikdars were as despotic 
in the villages as the Maralutdars in large towns, and as no one controlled 
their excesses, such appointments tended greatly to impoverish the 
Ryots. 

VoL. IV. 4 E 


51st. 
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Question. Answer. 

^Ist. Was thefe any chain still The gradations from the lowest to 
higher up?* the highest were; 

The Havilclars., 

Chowgulla 
Potail .... 


i 


Village Officers. 


The Shaikdar ... 
Camavisdar 
Mamlutdar 
Sirsoobadar 
Ministers... 
Peishwa ... 


^ Government Officers, &c. 


52d. Had the Daismooks, Dais- Strictly speaking they had not, or 
pandees, &c. any judicial authority ? rather should not have had ; but they 

frequently interfered in matters with 
which they had no business, and as they were almost always in connivance 
with the farmers of the Revenue and other officers of Government to rob 
and plunder the ij^ots, it gave them the appearance at least of having 
judicial powers, lliey were called in whenever any dispute about lands 
or such like property arose, and then they had much weight, which they 
abused in a sad manner; Indeed, 1 look upon this class of people to be 
perhaps th*e very worst in the country. Under the semblance of protection, 
they robbed the poorer classes of the Ryots; under that of participation in 
his unauthorized gains they not unfrequently ruined the Potail by imposing 
on him; and they avowedly connived with the Mamlutdar to render him 
more easily the tool of their combinations. 

53d. Was there any regular appeal ? See reply to Query 23. 

54th. And to whom ? Ditto ditto 


55th. What is the public feeling From many of the causes- stated in 
regarding punchayets ? the fbregoing replies, punchayets had 

of late years fallen into great dis¬ 
repute. They opened, from the number of members employed on them, a 
large field for bribery and corruption. They were not esteemed by the 
officers of Government, because they would have acted as a check on 
their extortion; nor by the people of the country, because all classes 
were aware of the state to which the moral character of their neighbours, 
and even relatives, was reduced. If a son called on a father for evidence 
in bis favour, he could not be certain but he would be forced by some 
man of power (or bribed by his opponent) to give it against him, and 
people therefore rather preferred to sit down under injuries than expose 
themselves to injustice and rapacity. This view of punchayets was exactly 
reversed in the good times of the Pei^wa*s rule, and so long as the 
Government was even tolerably upright they were the universal mode of 
deciding disput£is. ^ 

56th. Are they popular with the They are very much so, if conducted 
litigants? with probity and justness. It is a 

common remark amongst the natives 
that the opinion of ten (the most that ever sit) men of honesty must be 
better than the decision of one; while on the otl^er hand if the members 
are wanting in that requisite, their combined voice is worse than any 
single person's decision, inasmuch as there is more chance of its being 
baneful in proportion to their numbers. 

57th. With the members? In some points of view they were. 

It flattered a man to be sent for if the 
members were appointed by the officers of Government, because it evinced 
a reliance on his good sense, and formerly (but not of late days) in his 
probity ; the same may also be said of those who were selected by 
friends, but not to the same extent. On the other hand, members 
disliked to sit where they were on equally intimate terms with both parties, 
or where thcy» were conscious their friends had the worst side of the 

„ question. 
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Answer. 

question, as they were likely to give offence and make enemies, decide as 
they might. , 

Question. *' Answer. 

58tli. What is their real character ? The real character'^ of punchayets 

* at the present day is very difficult to 
be understood. In places where our rule has had its full efiect, such as 
the different stations of the Collectors, they are already much improved; 
but in the talookas, and under all natives, 1 fancy they are still bad, as 
can well be conceived. I am further of opinion that it will require many 
years of example before the whole body of the population of our new 
provinces will be reclaimed so as to render punchayets universally de¬ 
sirable \ but in the interior there are various subjects of contention which 
even now can be better settled by them than any other kind of court. I 
allude to disputes of castes, wuttuns, points of religion and marriages, 
and in most instances where dealers have differences about settlements 
of accounts, they should be laid, at all events in the first place, before a 
punchayet of persons of that class, because they (and they only) can fully 
comprehend the intricacies of such affairs. All simple debts, trespasses, 
assaults, broken contracts, and in fact all the daily incidental disputes 
amongst the people of the towns and country should be decided upon 
by the Collector and his assistants, or by a punchayet superintended by 
one of them. The example, 1 have no doubt, will soon spread amongst 
the people, who ought to decide of themselves j and if we could only once 
feel assured that the members of punchayets were guided by truth in 
their decisions, and were deaf to bribery (whether from fear or a better 
sentiment) it appears to me that no m6de would be so well calculated to 
ensure the ends of justice, and to give satisfaction to the parties con¬ 
cerned. The reasons that weigh with me in preferring punchayets even 
now, in some cases, are, that those cases are subjected to certain well 
defined and well understood customs; that a member cannot but feel if 
he swerves from his duty on such points, that he exposes himself to the 
obloquy of his colleagues and the contempt attached to ignorance j that 
he also lays himself open to have his own decision brought to bear 
against himselfj for there is hardly a case that could be brought forward 
to which something similar could not be adduced in every family, and if 
the rules of wuttun, caste, &c. were once broken, all would be confusion. 
That the habits and character of the population will grailually, and in 
some places rapidly mend, 1 am fully satisfied, and in the same degree 
that they do so, Punchayets might be introduced on all civil questions. 


Mr. H. PoUinger's 
Replieit to 
Judicial Quntet, 
8 Aug. 1819. 
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•Offth. As to intelligence ? I consider it excellent. The mem¬ 

bers always understand the matter be¬ 
fore them ; and if they award unjiistly, it is not from want of judgment, 
but principle. • 

60th. As to honesty ? [See the preceding replies to Queries 

.58th and ^ffth.J 

Gist. Is the attendance so much felt This must of course solely depend 
as to be grievous ? on the pursuits of the person thus 

called. If he keep a shop, or follows 
some avocation on which himself and family depend for their bread, there 
is no doubt but a very frequent attendance would be exceedingly incon- 
venient, if not ruinous; but, except in these cases, the habits of the natives 
are very prone to that sort of indolent life which we may conclude sitting 
in a punchayet to be amongst them, and therefore, unless the calls are 
so constant as to occupy the whole of a man’s time, he will seldom mur¬ 
mur at them. Many with whom I ‘have talked on this subject did not 
appear to consider eight or ten days in a month at all out of the way for 
an idle man. 


62 d. Does sitting on punchayet give From the inquiries I have made I 
habits of litigation and chicane? , should say*not; but this is a point 

which can only be ascertained by ob- 

.servation 
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servation for a great lengtii of time. Some persons with whom 1 have 
conversed on this topic, appeared to think that mep who were in the 
habit of sitting on punchayets acquired the faculty of reasoning and argu¬ 
ment in a^reater degree than they would have otherwise possessed, but 
it did not (they said) strike them that they were more apt to be litigious 
and artful than others. 

Question. " Answer. 

6 Sd. What were the other modes of The other modes were by a personal 
trying causes besides punchayets ?, decision of the Peishwa liimseif, or of 

one of the oflScers of Government, 

such as Camavisdars, Shaikdars, &c., or by Shastrees of great learning, * 
or by heads of castes, and also by assemblies of villagers. The two 
former have already been noticed. The decisions of Shastrees were 
confined to disputes, which were referable to the Hindoo law books. The 
beads of castes often interfered between disputants, and made them 
abide by their opinions, but this was more of tlie nature of an arbitration 
than an investigation of right and wrong; and in small villages, when 
two of the inhabitants fell out, it was sometimes usual for all the men of 
the place to assemble together, and after discussing the matter, to pre¬ 
scribe some terms of agreement to the parties, to which, rather than go 
farther with their complaint, they often acceded ; indeed these latter 
two modes of adjusting disputes are the best that have come under my 
notice, and 1 lose no opportunity of recommending them. 

64th. Who were the judges in “the See preceding reply, 
town and country ? 

65th. What was the power of great The great Jagheerdars, if they chose 
and small Jagheerdars ? to take the trouble, had the power of de¬ 

ciding on all causes that were brought 
before them, and provided they were connected with the villages which 
they held. Ryots seldom complained to any one else, or rather could not 
* obtain a hearing elsewhere. These great Jagheerdars seldom, however, 
inquired into cases, and contented themselves with ordering some of their 
Mootsuddies to do so. This system was the worst possible for adjusting 
the disputes, as each party instantly found it requisite to bribe the prin¬ 
cipal Carcoons belonging to the Jagheerdar: and even after a decision 
had been pronounced by one of them, the others kept on buoying up the 
hopes of the loser. Small Jagheerdars could exercise no independent 
authority, and if they, on any pressing occasion, decided on a question, 
or interfered to put a stop to disturbances, they reported their measures 
forthwith to the head officer of Government in the district. 

66 th. Of Enamdars ? The same observations which I have 

raade^respecting Jagheerdars may be 
applied to the Enamdars; with this exception, that the latterjwere usually 
men of much less consequence, and dared not therefore to assume the 
same authority. Had any of them done so it is more than likely his 
conduct would have been made an excuse for confiscating his grant, or at 
all events fining him, arid therefoi e the Enamdars, unless they were noble¬ 
men, or otherwise of importance, never were supposed to meddle with 
the administration of justice. 

67 th. Were there any regular courts? There was formerly a court at which 

, the Ram Shastree last presided ; but, 

from all 1 hear of it, I should say it was an assembly for deciding disputes 
by punchayet, whose awards were afterwards submitted to the Shastree, 
and through him to the Peishwa. 

68 th. How constituted ? This court was partly composed of 

^ men who were usually in attendance 

about court, and who it is well known lived by the bribes they received. 
Indeed, many of them had no other mode of subsistence, and it was 
looked upon as their<profession. On the other hand, there were a number 
of the most respectable Brahmins named by the Peishwa to .assist the 

« Shastree; 
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Shastree ; and as his integrity is said to have been inviolable, this court **^®P''*'* ^ 
may be considered,, with all its great faults, the best attempt that was a w. iS*' 
ever made to administer justice in the Mahratta country, t. 


Qttesiiot Answer, 

69th. How named ? The court was called the Neaca- 

70th. Where held? and was held at Poona, with 

the disputes of which city it seems to 
have been constantly occufiied, 

71st. What were tlie forms of plead* !]^ach of the disputants gave in their 
ing? statement in writing, and the 1)un* 

chayet, under the Shastree's directions, 
put any question that occurred. If either of the parties thought he could 
better his cause by an additional statement, he was at liberty to put it in. 
There was no such thing as formal oral pleading ; the parties, or relations 
on their behalf, fought and abused and squabbled with each other, and the 
members of the punchayet were sup'posed to be attentive to..aH they said. 

7‘-^d. Were there any written plead- I have stated in the preceding reply, 
ings ? that any or all of the disputants might 

«put in a sort of written replication if 
. he deemed it useful to his cause* 

73cl. What was the course from the When a corrqilainant appeared he 
commencement to the decision of was called on for a statement in writing, 
trial ? and the defendant was then summoned 

and desired to give an answer. Jf wit¬ 
nesses seemed requisite, they were also sent for and examined; but this 
was done in the most slovenly manner. One or two questions to the most 
intelligent was looked upon as siiflicient; and if any of them chose to 
deny all knowledge of the matter, he was seldom spoken to. The whole of 
the witnesses were allowed to be in the court at the same time, and all 
was ill-couducted. When each of the disputing parties had exhziflsted 
their stores of accusation and defence, the members then consulted amongst 
themselves, and reported the affair to the Shastree, whose single voice had 
generally to pronounce the ultimate award. This court was in fact 
nothing more or less than a standing punchayet of the common kind, with 
a Shastree to controul its proceedings.. 

7 till. What was the form of process In reply to this query I can add* 
in all cases before Judge and pun- nothing to the answer made to tire 
chayet ? preceding one. My inquiries have 

convinced me that at no period, and 
in no single instance, were these important duties of legislature conducted 
with becoming decorum. The men of importance, who should have set 
an example of regularity and strictness to others, in these situations were 
the most culpably neglectful; and though one or two in the nation might 
be honest and above bribery, yet they never seemed to fee^he resjionsi- 
bility that attached to them ; and sat to hear the details of a trial read to 
them with the same feeling that they would have listened to a compli¬ 
mentary letter or a tale. 

75th. Were Vakeels allowed ? Yes ; but they, were not known (in 

. our acceptation of the word)'by that ' 


70th. Where held ? 


71st. What were the forms of plead¬ 
ing? 


name. # 

76th. Is it a trade, or did relations It is not a trade. If a man’s abili- 
and common Carcoons in a man’s ser- ties were not equal to defending his 
vice do the business ? cause himself he might bring some 

relation or friend, or a Carcoon, to 
prepare his statements, and point out 
their strong features in his favour. 

77th. Would much inconvenience I should imagine there would. Men’s 
result from prohibiting the employ- Carcoons of'ten know much more of 
ment of Vakeels ? their aiiairs than themselves; and a 

VoL. IV. 4 F * * person 


Decca*i. 
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Ansxver. 

person thus situated would be much at a loss if be was obliged to plead 
his own cause. 


Qiteslion. Ansu'h'. 

• 78th. Were the friends of the par* Yes, the court was open ; any per- 
tics allowed to be present at trials, or son that chose might go in, provided 
was the court open ? he did not baterrupt the proceedings. - 


79th. How were defendants sum¬ 
moned ? * 


A Government sepoy was sent to 

call them. If at a distance, a note 

» 

was written. 


80th. Witnesses ? 


In the same manner. 


81st. In what cases did judgment In all cases where confessions were 
go by default ? „ made as to the fact charged upon the 

prisoner no further process was had, 
and therefore it may he said judgment licre went by default, although the 
confessions were very often extorted. This, however, made no dilfercnce 
in a Mahratta court of justice. 

82 d. Were great men obliged to Not in person. I’liey might do so 
attend as defendants? * if they chose; hut thc}'^ usually pre¬ 

ferred to send a Carcoon acquainted 
with the matter under dispute. (Sec 
the answ'cr to Query 770 

8Sd. As witnesses? No, they were not. If their testi¬ 

mony was required a letter was writ¬ 
ten to them (sometimes under the Iloozzoor seal, and at other times under 
the Mootallikee), w'hich they replied to. This reply was recorded as 
evidence. 


i 


S-fth. If they did not attend, how Sec the preceding reply. 
waSjj.heir evidence procured ? 


85th. Was giving evidence in itself 
considered degrading, or only from its 
requiring attendance ? 


By no means.; the only objection 
great men had to personal attendance 
Would appear to have been the trouble 
or interference with other arrange¬ 
ments and business. 


8Cth« Was evidence ever taken This entirely depended on the flili- 
down, and when ? gcnce of the Carcoons employed to 

cross-examine witnesses. They sehiom, 
however, asked more than two or three questions; and the confessions 
and statements of the prosecutor and defejidant were almost the sole guide 
of the person whose duty it was to decide. 


87th. Were oaths required from wit¬ 
nesses in ci^ or criminal causes? 


Always in civil causes, and but 
rarely, if ever, in criminal ones, where 
the confessions of the prisoners were 
alene looked to. 


88th. What were they, and how ad¬ 
ministered ? 


There w'cre different kinds of oaths, 
adtninistered by a Gooroo or priest. 


89tK. How was peijury punished ? By fine and imprisonment, if at all. 

90th. What oath is most binding ? That which has the name of kurah. 

It is performed with the toolsee leaf 
and Ganges water placed on one of the Hindoo sacred hooks; and the 
person who takes the oath puts it on his head, and then replies to the 
questions put to him. If any domestic calamity befalls him within a 
certain number of days (seldom exceeding ten), he agrees to have his 
testimony considered false, and the importance of the oath is estimated 
by the period which is thus absurdly set apart. The other oaths are 
swearing by a cow, on which the defendant places his hand, or going to 
a temple and calling on the tutelar deity to revenge the insult offered to 
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Answer, 

it if falsehood is spoken; or by bathing in d sacred stream, such as the 
Godavery or Kistna, and afterwards standing up to the knees, middle, or 
neck (according to the agreement) in the water of it, and praying for 
some misfortune if the truth is not uttered. 


Mr. H. Pottinger'e 
Replies to 
Jlidicial Queries, 
8 Aug. 1819. 


^ Dexan. 


Question, Answer. 

-91st. Are* oaths much regarded, I think not; and am satisfied when 
and in what cases are they so; and in they arc so it is from fear, not princi* 
what disregarded ? * pie. I have had several instances of 

* papers of mutual agreement (bctw'cen 

people who had disputes under the late Government) being brought to 
me which were concluded with the most dreadful denunciations that a 
Hindoo could imagine, against either of tlic parties who .should re-agitate 
the quarrel; yet these men, and some of them of the better classes, did 
not scruple to lodge complaints, and produced the papeA I allude to as a 
mere matter of course, 


92d. Did a suitor pay any fee to 
Government, and what ? 


93d. Did a defendant, and wliat 
did the party that lost pay, any fine, 
and what ? 

94. IIow were defendants and wit¬ 
nesses subsisted if kept away from the 
villages on a trial ? 


Yes : he paid on the recovery of all 
debts one-fourth of the amount: and 
in these and all other cases, indefinite 
*siims to Carcoons, Mootsiiddies, &c. 

If he lost his suit he paid a fine; 
and if not a present called hurkee: but 
neither of these were fixed according 

tfc the amount for which he was sued. 

» 

Each party subsisted their own wit¬ 
nesses during tlie trial: when it ter¬ 
minated, the losing side had almost 
always to pay the expenses of the 
other. 


95th. How were disputes about sue- By punchayets. • 
cession settled? 

9fith. If by punchayets, of whom They generally consisted of the di.s- 
did they consist ? tant relatives of the parties, and at all 

eventslof persons of the same caste. 

» They used to inquire from the Shastree 

if any question of law intervened. 

97th. How’were boundary disputes They were settled in different ways ; 
settled ? P'’irst. By amicable arbitration, con¬ 

ducted by tl>c Potails of neighbouring 
villages Second, by punchayets composed of the same sort 6f people. 
Third, by one of the disputants agreeing to have the grounds of his 
village measured, and leaving the remainder to the other party. Eourth, 
by measuring the ground of both villages and dividing the overplus, (the 
quantity of ground in each village is always known) between them. P’ifth, 
by one of the Potails performing a tcruoh or oath, which is done in various 
manners. On some occasions ftie Potail takes*a pot of water, or a wet sod of 
earth on his head, and walks round the boundary which he alleges to be 
that of his village ; if any of the water is spilted, or the sod crumbles to 
pieces, or a thorn pricks the PotaiPs foot, or he happens to stumble, the 
decision goes against him. In some cases the principal Daiwk of the vil¬ 
lage carries the pot of water or sod, and the Potail follows him. And in 
addition to the above proofs of right or wrong, it is customary to fix a 
certain period, within which should any one die in the PotaiPs family, or 
his bullocks be Stolen or killed by’tigers, or die, or his stack of straw 
or corn be burned, and many more equally absurd stipulations, his cause 
is lost. ^ 

dSth. Were they frequent ? Very much so. 

99th. How were disputes about By the caste ol the disputing par- 
caste setthed ? ties. 


100th. 
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Mr. H. Poitingcr’s Queslion. Atistver. 

Relies to 100th. Are there any heads of'caste None who do entirely by their own 

who settle disputes ? voice, but they have generally nuich 

weight on such occatiens. 

Uecain.f lOlst. Or is it done by punchayets ? They arc very uncommon in such 

« cases, if ever used. Sometimes a sort 

of committee is voted by the caste to inquire into* the atfair, and this 
proceeds as is usual in punchayets. 

102d. Who summon them ? Tlie committee alluded to in the 

prcc(?ding reply assemble at the re¬ 
quest of the caste. 

103d. What regulations are they None prescribed. The credit of 
under? the caste and established customs are 

* tlieir guide. 

lO-fth. Docs the Government in- Not ly^Iess a complaint is made to 
terfere, and how far? it; but in that case it could order a 

man to be received into his caste who 
had been expelled. 

105th. Did the Government eve|ir Yes, it did. The parties were called 
listen to complaints for wrongful ex- on to give in their statements, and if 
pulsidh from caste ? the I’act for which the person expelled 

was proved, the whole was submitted 
to Shastrecs, wlip determinc’d \]|jjliat penances ami forfeits were to be gone 
througli and jiaid bel'orc ho conhl be reailniitted. 'J'liesc were of various 
kinds, at tlie pleasure of the Sliaslrees : but I'ceding Brahmins, and paying 
money to temples and to the Cjovcrnment, chiefly composed the latter 
part. In cases of wrongful expulsion the forfeits were much lower ; still 
there was no escaping them entirely, and the caste always caroused f'or a 
day, or even more, at the expense of the accused man. Government had 
the power of ordering a man to be received by his caste under any ckcuin¬ 
stances, but it was rarely exercised. 


106th. How did a poor man recover If a poor man had a claim against a 
a debt, or obtain redress from a rich rich Soucar, or such person, he had 
or powerful man ? seldom any difficulty in obtaining pay- 

* merit ; because any of the inferior 

Mootsuddios of Government were ready to take np the business, and bring 
itito the notice of higher authority, unless he was paid for hi.s silence. 
The Soucars, &c. knowing this, and also having a natwral feeling of probity 
(which is unknown to Brahmins), generally satisfied their poor creditors 
without evasion. In the case of a powerful man owing money to a poor 
one, the latter had no resource (unless he hiul some friciul about court) but 
to follow Iiiin about and dun him. Tin’s u^ially had the desired effect: for 
though the great menof Bajeo llao’s country had not any high sense of prin¬ 
ciple. yx*t they wftre ashamed to be seen thus pursucil by a creature whose 
demands were just, and in all probability very small. Where a poor man 
suffered oppression frqpi a great one, for instance a Koonbee from a Sir- 
sooba or JVlamlutdar, it was of latife years not merely very difficult to 
obtain redress, but al^ohitelv dangerous to complain. Many persons were 
kjjown to have been confined in hill forts, contrary to all justice, and with¬ 
out the knowledge of the Peishw'a; and if their relations went to Poona, 
to stale their case, they ran a great risk of being very ill-treated, and had 
scarcely a chance of obtaining a hearing. Whin a man was driven des¬ 
perate by his injurie.s, there was one method jwhich he could resort to of 
bringing his situation to the notice of the Pcishtva ; but even then, if he 
had no I'riend to tell his story, it availed him nofliing. . The method I 
allude to was standing in the day-time in some conspicuous place, with a 
lighted flambeau, while the Peishwa passed.,^ One of the attendants was 
commonly sent to know the reason ; and, whatever the poor man’s real 
story might be, if the Hoojru returned and said he was mad, or that he 
was complaining of some injury done by^a person long since dead, jpo fur¬ 
ther questions were put; and the wretched man, finding his last hope at 

* an 
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an end, usually committed some outrage on his oppressor’s property, and 
fled the country. ‘ 

Question. ^ Answer. 

107th. If there was no resource for The conflicting interests and jea- 
a poor man against a powerful man, loiisies of great men, and the avidity 
vrhat prevented the utmost oppression, with wnich they seized opportunities 
such as was certainly not exercised in of ingratiating themselves bj telling 
this country ? tales of each other, was a considerable 

, restraint on their unjust actions, and 

there was a feeling which I have adverted to in the preceding reply that 
weighed inTavour of the poorer classes: I mean the dislike which the men 
of power had to being complained against, and which, fortunately for the 
lower orders, was, considered very disreputable. There were people in 
power, however, who set all such feelings at defiance; and I can by no 
means concur in the opinion expressed in the query, •“ That the utmost 
oppression was not exef'cised in this country.” On the contrary, as far 
as my judgment and inquiries go, I conceive the Mahratta nation, during 
the latter years of Bajee Kao’s reign, to have been the most oppressed 
people, perhaps, in the w'orld. The Mamlutdars, Mootsuddies, and Car> 
coons under Government had but one objeet, anil that was to cnricK and 
enjoy themselves by plundering and desolating the Ryots. The poverty 
to which the great majority of the husbandmen are reduced, an^which 
can never be understood till their villagers are visited, is quite deplorable; 
and it seems to me wonderful how they continued, even in such reduced 
numbers, to prosecute their labours, when they must have felt certain 
that they were only, by doing so, adding fresh incentives to the rapacity 
of those who were placed over them. In many villages where the 
Revenues were regularly paid, the cultivators may be said to have abso* 
iutely been in a state of starvation one half the year, and had it not been 
for ’traiiUs which they were enabled to practise on their plunderers, they 
could not have even subsisted in that wretched state. That there were 
exceptions to this observation I do not mean to deny, for some of the 
Jagheerdars were exceedingly kind to the inhabitants of their villages, 
and took care that their servants should not distress tliem ; but others 
would attend to no complaints, and nothing but a total failure in the 
paym.ent of the revenue ever excited the commiseration qf many of the 
first men. Instances also have been known where the whole of the Ryots 
of a district have gone to Poona in a body, and the Peishwa (who was 
naturally a humane man) has removed, and even fined the Mannutdar or 
other officer complained upon ; but there were so many methods of 
deceiving Bajee Rao, and making him believe that the Ryots were refrac¬ 
tory and disobedient, that so long as the revenue was forlbcdniing, little 
inquiry was made as to the means used in realizing it. 


Mr. H. Pottinger’s 
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108th. What protected him in The poor classes were less oppressed 
towns? What protected him in villages? in towns than iti villages, owing to the 

• - oflicers of Government and great 

men who resided in them constantly having tjieir eye on each other, and 
each being ashamed to expose himself to his neighbour. In towns, how¬ 
ever, where there was a Sirsoobadar or a Soobadar, who was inclined to 
tyrannize over and plunder the people, there was no certain p^ptection 
that X am aware of, and still less in remote villages. 

109th. How far did dependence on More than any thing else I know of. 
great men, or connexion with depen- Wq find that villages, of which the 
dents, protect people?,. Potail or his brother, or any. other 

. near relation, was a Hoojru dr a Car- 

coon about the Peishwa, or any very great man, were always free from the 
oppression exercised ton others; and in some of them the Ryots were 
even so insolent that* they would only pay their rent into the Hoozzoor 
treasury. 

noth. How far could Jagheirdars, If Jagheerdars were men of power, 
Mamlutdars, or even court favourites they could decide all causes within 

VoL. tv. 4 G their 
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Question. JSimer^. 

interfere the administration of jus- their jagheers, and Mamlutdars had 
tice? the same authority in their districts. 

Court favourites usually received verbal 
or written instructions to investigate particular cases, and sometimes they 
assumed the power of hearing and redressing complaints: but this irre¬ 
gularity was a proof of th# general want of arrangement and vigour in the 
Govcrnmeift. 


111th. Could any great man try a Unless he weVe an officer of Govern- 
cause or order a punchayet: if not, ment, a Jagbeerdar of consequence, 
what prevented him ? . .or had express orders to, do so, he could 

not, Some Brahmins and learned Shas* 
trees used at times to settle disputes (more however by their advice than 
authority), and afterwards report to minisCers, and through them to 
Bajee llao, what they had done. 

ll^th. Could one judge or one great Not without express orders to that 
man try a cause which another had effect from the Peishwa. < 
decided ? 


lldth. What was’ the practice in Punchayets were almost universal, 
good times, those ot Nana Furna.i and all their proceedings were sent to 
veese ^r instance i court, even though approved by the 

Government officers in the districts. 
The winner of a suit was obliged to pay a hurkee or present to Govern¬ 
ment, and the loser \vas 6ned according to his means and the nature of 
the cause. Carcoons, Caroavisdars and others were at that period obliged 
to report their daily proceedings. Confidential agents were kept near all 
men of rank and power, and no act of injustice passed unpunished, 
Potails who went to Poona on business were always sure of their repre¬ 
sentations being heard, and themselves being treated with attention : and 
this knowledge kept all descriptions of public servants in awe, .‘however 
distant they might be from the capital. Peculation was punished with 
extreme severity, and the rights of Government were most narrowly 
watched o,ver, though at the same time the Ryots were very justly 
dealt by. 

114th. What were the pripcipal Punchayets were nearly laid aside, 
changes in Bajle, Rao*s time ? « and the decision of causes left in the 

hands of venal men, whose conduct, 
however bad ft might be, was scarcely ever inquired into. Undefined 
bribery and plunder took the place^f the established gifts (hurkees) and 
fines of former times. The proceedings of the officers of Government in 
the pergunnahs were as totally unknown at the durbar as if they had 
been governing a separate nation. The farfhing system (of all others the 
most destructive to a country) was introduced, and the appeals of Potails 
and others were hardly ever attended to. 

115th. How were obstinate debtors 
compelled to pay ? 

llOih.’* If great men? 

liyth. If ordinary men ? 

llStif * Was imprisonment for debt 
practised ? 

119th. Were any obliged to serve 
their creditors, and who ? 


120th. Were children and families 
kept as hostages for debt ? 


By imprisonment, if of inferior rank. 

See reply to Query lOC. 

See reply to Query 115. 

Yes. 

This was sometimes done, but it was 
not confined to any particular class. 
The plan was to fix a certain rate of 
wages, and the master deduct the half 
of it monthly. 

Very seldom, though instances have 
come to my knowledge. It was consi- 
dered« most brutal act, and Brahmins 
only dared to do so. 


^ 121st.. 
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Question. Answer. Mr. H. PotUnger'a 

ISlst. Were bankrupts set free from Yes; when they bad proved that , 
all their debts? every thing they had was sold and *8 Aug. isls!** 

divided. Sometimes Government gave . _L, 

bankrupts cowle for a term of years (never above seven), during which Deccan. 
their creditors could not molest them, they were allowed in the 
interim to trad^. At the conclusion of thia^ period mentioned in the cowle 
the bankrupt was bou^ to be^in and disclurge all his debtl by instalments. 

Such a cowle was an extraordinary instance of favour. 

122d. What constitutes a bankrupt? When a man cannot pay his daily 

demands, and is obliged to shut up his 
shop, and deliver his books to his creditors, he is a bankrupt. His goods 
arc then all sold, also his shop, houses, &c., if he has any. 

12.‘3d. What checks against fraudu- The anxiety of all classes ,of the 
lent bankruptcy ? ‘ * creditors of a man seems to have been 

. the great check on fraudulent bank> 
ruptcy; and from the habits of the natives, and their extraordinary accu¬ 
racy in ancounts, which cnablesYhem to detail the slightest error, I should 
*say such a thing as a man defrauding his creditors was impossible. 

124th. What seem to have been the . Disputes originatuigln speculations, 
great subjects of litigation ? in revenue, farming, trade, &c.^There 

were also vast numbers of wuttun dis¬ 
putes,, but these last are decreasing rapidly; and as the people sae that 
our object is to settle, not procrastinate or intrigue, they seldom apply 
unless they have really a tolerably fair claim. 

125th. Are there any new ones ap- CerUinly not; and with respect to 
peering since the introduction of our the old ones, I am of opinion they are 
Government ? ' . by no means so frequent as under the 

• . late Government. •'* 

a ' . I 

12Gth. Was there any code of laws. Neither, if we except the Shusters; 
or any law-book, of acknowledged au- tfind, what was still more distressing to 
thority? the people, there were no well-defined ' 

^ customs regarding punishments; so 

that where two men were guilty of the same crimes one might escape 
with a fine of a few rupees whilst the otlilr was totally ruined 

127ih. If, as seems to be the case, 1 cannot reply to this point satisfac- 
the Mahratta practice differs from the torily, 1 have co#versed with a num- 
Hindoo law, was the difference intro-’^ ber of respectable, and some very 
duced by the Mahomedans ? learned men, on the. subject of this 

- Query, and though they admitted the 

difference yet they had never even thought how it could have occurred. 

When 1 hinted at the Mahomedans having introduced it, they wereimme- 
diately satisfied it was the case. 


128th. Are Mahomedans allowed If a Mahomedan had a dispute with 
the benefit of their own law, either in a Brahmin, or even a Hindoo of lower 
civil or criminal cases? caste, he was subjected to tb^ laws of 

the latter; but where two Mussulmans 
fell out, unless they had the means of bribing, no' one troubled them¬ 
selves about the aflfain If they could bribe they might have*any law 
they ■ chose, and perhaps the Mamlutdar or an inferior Carcoon would 
send a message to the Cauxee, to order him to pronounce a decree in such' 
a one’s favour. Generally sjseaking, however, the Mahomedans were not 
only entirely neglected, but treated with a degree of contempt andrin- 
dignity which is hardly credible. When Bajee Rap was at Nassick the 
Mussulmans of that |,own were not allowed to enter p|rticular streets, or’^ 
sometimes to cross t^Godavery; if any one of them, no matter what 
bis station* infringed ^ these rules, he was confined and fined, and in 
some instances ordered to quit the place whilst the Peishwa remained; and 
the Cauzee of the pergunimh' told me that he mostly staid himself and 

# kept 
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Answer. 

kept (dl his family in the house during that period. In criminal, cases Ma> 
homraans were treated with great severity, and seem to have had the 
benefit of no law whatever. 


Ahmednuggur, 
8th August 1819< 


(Signed) HENRY J*QTTINGER, 

Collector. 


Criminal Justice. 

Question. " Answer. 

^ 1st, By wliom was criminal justice By the Feishwa, the officers of Go- 
administered ? vernment,great Jagbeerdarsand £nam- 

dars, Mdtolutdars, and farmers of re- 
^venue and tl\eir Servants. ‘ 

Sd. What were the limits (whether The powers of each particular rank 
defined or otherwise) of the powers of of persons named in the preceding 
each person concerned in the adminis- r^ply were not at all defined : indeed, 
trationof it? the whde system of criminal justice 

u was .even more deficient than the civil 

one. Acknowledged murders were often bought off for a few hundred 
rupees; yet people were at other times seized, cruelly beaten, sent to hill 
forts, and their property confiscated, on the slightest suspicion. Punishments 
were inflicted and fines levied on the grounds of confessions that had been 
extorted by means of torture; and Bheels and other professional robbers 
were very frequently set at liberty on giving security to pay within a fixed 
time a stipulated sum, to obtain which, it was perfectly understood, they 
would have to plunder travellers. , 

Sd. Who ^had power of life and The Feishwa and his Jagheerdars 
death? * .e fheir own. country. Even there 

it was, however, expected that they 
would report all instances of capital punishment, and if they failed to do 
so in former times, they subjected themselves to excessively heavy fines. 
l.,atterly this form was abandoned, and some of the Jagheerdars even carried 
their independence so far as to put people to death out of their jagheers. 
This w'as, however, looked*upon by the people of the country as the very 
extreme height of insolence, aftd wonder was excited that, the most serious 
notice was not^ken of it. 

4th. Who had cognizahee of serious See reply to Query 1. 

crimes not capital ? 

. 5th. Who of petty causes, assaults, Carcoons, Mootsu^dies, and all the 
abusive language, calumny, &c. ? inferior^officers of Government, as 

well as those stated in No. 1. 

6th. What* were the punishments for Treason was always punished with 

* each crime; murder, treason, theft, instant death, or confinement in a hill 
robbery, &c. &c, ? fort on bad salt, bread and W'ater. 

» The punishments for murder, theft, 

robbery, &c. were undefined. One man would buy himself off for two or 
three hundred rupees, where another lost every thing he possessed for 
exactly the same crime. Maiming was sometimes practised, and wretches 
who thus suffered were left to expire, as no one dared to assist them. 
But the great object of criminal jurisprudence (if any thing so infamously 
venal and irregular deserves the name) in the latter part of the Mahratta 
rule was fining and confiscation of property. 

< 7th. Where Ui^ regulated by the By neither: they were optional with 
Hindoo law, or b^custom ? the Judg^nh the occasion, unless in 

very moiirontoiis cases,, for treason, or 
such crimes. 


8th. 
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Question. Answer. 

8th. Were there any forms of trial None whatever j the uj^fortunate 
in criminal causes ? prisoner was forced to confess his guilt 

(if he did not do so voluntarily), apd it 
was not even thought worth while to send a few miles for witnesses who 
could have attested to the fact or otherwise.* 


Mr. H. Pouingcr'a 
.Replies to 
Judicial Qucriei, 

8 Aug. 1819. 


Deccan. 


9th. Were punchayets used ? 

10th, Were Shastrees consulted, and 
on what subject ? 


11th. Who tried odences against 
morals, adultery, fornication,^runken- 
ness, &c. ? 


Not in criminal causes. 

Scarcely ever on criminal points. 
The subjects on which Shastrees were 
consulted were those of caste, mar¬ 
riages, &c. 

The same officers of Government 
who had the cognizance of all other 
offences sometimes interfered in these 
cases, but with no intention of check¬ 
ing the evil, the extortion of money 
being the sole motive. 


12th. Were there any punishments 
for these offences ? 

13th. Were they tried by the caste, 
and if so, how were they punished ? 


Fines, expulsion from caste, confis¬ 
cation of property, &c. 

They sometimes were, and those 
guilty of them expelled or fined. 
Shastrees were consulted on these occa¬ 
sions, and generally look care to be 
well paid by both parties. 


14>th. Was the confirmation of Go¬ 
vernment required to the decisions of 
the caste ? 


No, it was not. Government some¬ 
times set an inquiry on foot into the 
circumstances; but this was always 
paid for. Confinement in a hill fort 
with bread and water, the former 
chiefly made from salt. Tumbling 
culprits down from hill forts; cutting off the limbs, and suspending 
people in that state from trees ; blowing away from the muzzle of a can¬ 
non, &c. Sec. 


15th. What was the usual mode of 
execution for all crimes ? 


l6th. What of imprisonment? Pritoners confined for life were 

ustially both chained and handcuffed. 
They received no allowance, and were obliged to be^ for a subsistence. 
They were generjilly kept in hill forts, or in gurhees. If in the former, 
they subsisted by the charity of the garrison ; and if in the latter, they 
were allowed to go out once a day'to beg from the people in the neigh¬ 
bouring village. 

I shall close these replies on the criminal justice of the Mahratta Govern¬ 
ment by observing, that it seems to have been of all others the worst of their 
institutions, if any thing can be called such which was so wretchedly deficient 
in every requisite. Its only aim would appear to have been of late years to 
confound innocence with guilt, and to make both equally subservient to the 
insatiable cupidity and avarice of those in whose hands the power of awarding 
punishment was placed. • 

(Signed) HENRY POTTINGER, 

f’ollector. 


General Questions. ^ 

Question. Answer. 

1st. What is the character of the * There is considerable diversity of 
Mahrattas at present ? character in the |»Mahratta nation. 

The Brahmins 1 look upon to be the 
most unprincipled, dishonest, shameless, and lying race in India ; and the 
cultivators, though naturally a quiet, artless people, have so long suffered 
under the scourge of the former class, that in some leading points they 
appear to a casual observer to assimilate. They are, one and all, now 
VojL. IV. 4. H such 
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Ansrver. 

such habitual strangers to truth, that they would just as soon utter 
falsehood as not, though they should even have no object in doing so. 

^This is the greatest blemish in the Koonbee’s cliaracter; and to add to it, 
their habits of deception have become so inveterately rooted, that they 
can hardly believe that any person, especially the officers of Government, 
mean to deal faiily by them. They are so very indolent, or rather indif¬ 
ferent to their own benefit, that they will make no exertion themselves to 
better their condition in life; yet, when ah obligation to perform any 
task is imposed upon them, they seem to work with great energy and 
good-will. Tliey are very tractable when their suspicions are allayed, 
and thankful for kindness shown to them ; but so needy, and unaccus¬ 
tomed to any thing of the sort, that they always apprehend deception, 
and expect some return to be demanded from them. 1 look upon it that 
almost all the vices with which the lower classes of Mahraltas are tainted 
at this tlay arc far from natural to them ; and this opinion is strongly 
corroborated by observing, that those who enter the'military service or 
that of private gentlemen, are, with hardly an exception, honest, faithful, 
and affectionate towards their masters. It is certainly to be greatly 
lamented to see a whole nation so debased as the Koonbecs, when com¬ 
pared with European nations, may be called ; but as it is their misfortune 
to be placed uiulcr such an odious government as that of Bajec Kao’s has 
proved itself for many years hefore the war, we cannot wonder to find 
them so, and we may reasonably hope tof see them improve. Of the 
highest classes of Sirdars and the noblemen of the country I have had 
little means of judging; I think they have some good traits, and that they 
will become, under our example and government, men of strict honour 
and just feelings. Indeed, even.now, 1 am led to imagine that the had 
fame of some of them is more to be ascribed to the conduct of tludr Car- 
coons and servants, who made use of their masters’ names as a cloak to 
their own inicpiitics, than to their actions. As to Mootsiiddies, Carcoons, 
&c. I class tiietn amongst the Brahmins, to whom 1 alluded in the early 
part of this reply. They arc unquestionably the worst people I have had 
to deal with ; their whole thoughts seem devoted to plans of ruining 
each other, and of m iking money by the basest means. They profess 
great veneration for religion, and are usually most strict in its outward 
observances : yet any of them would readily plunder a pagoda ; and 1 
have observed more instances of inveterate malice and hatred between 
persons of this class than all the other natives of our new provinces com¬ 
bined together. 

Question. Answer. 

2d. What arc the prevailing crimes. Murders are seldom committed 
murder, for revenge or gain, robbery, from any other motives than revenge 
perjury, &c. ? or jealfJusy. Robberies have been the 

most frequent crimes that have come 
to my knowledge or observation. 

Sd. What are the prevailing vices. The two first named are the most 
adultery, prostitution, indecency, prevalent; but I do not think the 
drunkenness, gaming, &c. &c. ? lower classes of Mahrattas are addicted 

to any of them. The Brahmins are 
much more Immoral and indecent in 
their demeanour. * 


4th. What are the checks which I have already mentioned all the 
keep down crimes ? If any crimes, checks that are likely to prevent 
such as decoity, are observed to be less crimes. It appears to me that the 
frequent than in other countries, what disposition of the Mahrattas is averae 
is the reason ? to any sort of outrage ; and as a proof 

of this I can say, since I have been at 
Ahmednuggur, I have not known above three or four instances of violence 
in which persons of that caste had taken a part. 

5th. What influence keeps down I am not aware of any influence 
the vices ? that operates in this respect more 

forcibly than public opinion; and 

much 
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Answer. Mr. H. Pouing^rV 

much of its weight is derived from the general moral and decent habits of Repliet to 
the Mahratta people at large. 1 have always understood that drunkards 
and men who frequent bagnios, &c. are pointed out amongst them as per- y * 
soi>s to be avoided in all the dealings of life. 

Question, Answer. 

6th. What powers had caste to Very considerable, 
watch over them ? » 

7th. How did they exercise them ? If a man of any particular caste was 

notoriously bad in his conduct, the 
caste would refuse to eat with him, or even to associate with him ; for it 
is a reflection on the whole body to have a member .so vicious. This usually 
had the cflect of reclaiming the outcast, if it was possible to do so ; and if it 
did not, he was given up as incorrigible, and formally expelled : which was 
so very severe a punishment, that few ran the risk of undergoing it who 
had the least sense of shame or propriety left. 

8tli. Wiiat power had parents ? The authority of parents over their 

children was, according to the Mali, 
ratta custom, very absolute. A father might chastise his child in the 

most severe manner, and oven sell it. There was no act of a parent 

towards a child tliat Government would interfere with. 

9lh. Guardians? ’ Had all the powers of parents. 

10th. Husbands ami heads of faini- Ditto......... ditto. 

lies ? 

nth. How was religion kept nj) ? The expense of it was generally 

provided for by assignments of land, 
monthly stipends, &c. both from the public and private purses of the 
Peishwa and his Jagheerdars, 6cc. 

12th. llow' w’cre the funds allotted At all temples where large money 
to religious institutions prevented grants were paid, a Carcoon was sta- 
from being diverted to other purposes ? tioned on the part of Government; 

and, at ail events, the jealousy and ava¬ 
rice of the officiating Brahmins amongst each other was an excellent 
check on peculation. Where villages wore allotted to maintain religious 
institutions the same cause operated. 

13th. How were religious ohsef- It was left entirely to the option of 
vances enforced, by spiritual autho- people themselves. In villages the 
rity or by temporal alone ? Potail and Gooroo were bound to see 

the temple kept clean, and if possible 
in good repair : this was done as well from a proper feeling as a certain 
degree of superstition, which made the villagers fancy that misfortunes 
would befall them unless they had a temple. In towns and at temples of 
note there are always hundreds of needy, idle Bralimin.s, who go through 
the forms of religion to enable them the easier to impose on the world. 

Besides this. Brahmins are so bigotted, and have such false notions of 
what is right, that they consider if they go to worship with punctuality 
there is no crime or vice which they may not commit with impunity. 

llith. Wiiat persons had influence The influence which the officers ol 
over the people, whether in authority Government had over the Ryots was 
under Government or not, Sirdars and almost in every case the effect of fear; 

Jagheerdars, Mamiutdars, monied and the same may be said of Mamlut- 
men, priests, Fakeers, Daisraooks, dars and monied *tnen. Where Jag- 
&CC. &c. ? hderdars, Enamdars and Sirdars were 

kind to the villagers under them, they 
usually were very popular with the inhabitants ; but I do not believe that 
the influence they possessed could be at all estimated in the light of 
what would bear that acceptation if speaking of a country gentleman in 
England. The Daismooks and Daispandees seem to be almost universally 
disliked by the Koonbees, an^ 1 think very justly so. -Priests, Fakeers, 

&c. 
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&c. are always treated with hospitable attention when they arrive at a vil¬ 
lage : but they have no weight beyond the moment they remain ; and in 
towns they are seldom noticed except by some charitable persons. 

Question. Answet'. 

15th. Are there schools in towns ? Yes, invariably j and frequently 

several of them. 

Kith. In villages? * In all Sf a large size, and in ipany 

of the small ones. 

17th. Free, or for hire? For hire. 

18th. Who teaches them ? Priests and Brahmins. 

19th. Do the people generally learn Of the Mahratta Koonbces I do 
to read, and what classes most? not think that more than five in a hun¬ 

dred (or perhaps less) have hitherto 
learned to read. They will now, I have no doubt, do so more generally, 
as they see we make no distinction in the employment of pur servants. 
All Brahmins learn to read, and a very few of the Mussulmans. I should 
esteem it an excellent plan to encourage schools by small monthly dona¬ 
tions all over the country. 

5^0th. Wliat do they read ? Books of stories, religious tracts, 

histories of their gods, their exploits, 
and (those w^o are educated for busi¬ 
ness) accounts, &c. See. 

21st. Are the people of the Mali- They are very far from being well 
ratta country well oftj or otherwise, in • off. The food of a Mahratta Koon- 
point of subsistence ? bee and his family is of the coarsest, 

and too often the worst description. 
If he indulged in any one comfort his rent fell into arrears j and .'til his art 
and frugality were required to meet the uncertain demands (both as to 
time and amount) made on him by the Mamiutdar’s puttees of various 
denominations. It will require some time to change this view of a Koon- 
bee’s life, but I have no doubt it will gradually become better. A man 
who now cultivates a piece of ground knows exactly what he is to pay for 
it; he makes his calculations accordingly, and if no accident occurs from 
an untoward season, he is sure of a moderate profit. Some of the Potails, 
and even Koonbee.s,'arc rich and well off; but the above is a true picture of 
the state of the majority of the cultivators. 

22d. What classes gain and what l am of opinion that all classes gain 
lose by the conquest ? in a greater or lesser degree except 

two, Jlie great Surimjaumy Sirdars and 
the Hoossrees, and other court favourites. The class that gains most is 
certainly the Koonbees and other cultivators, and next to them Brah¬ 
mins, who had grants of money paid from the treasury or in the districts. 
The Mussulman part of the population also benefits very much by the 
change of government. I know it is a general idea that Carcoons, Moot- 
suddies, and such persons, have been ruined by the conquest: this docs 
not appear to me by any means to be the case. Some have of course been 
thrown out of employ, and they are sure to make a great outcry; but, on 
the other hand, how many have been brought forward ? The strictness 
of our rules, and the protection we afibrd to the Ryots from the former 
oppression and extortion of this class, is exceedingly annoyiing to them, 
and there are numbers of our Brahmin servants at this moment with 
whom our rule is unpopular merely because it is Just. 

I shall close these replies by a few very brief observations as to the dif¬ 
ferent liiodes of procedure which seem to me to be best adapted to our new 
possessions. # 

Punchayets, I think, ought to be encouraged in all cases of wuttun, caste, 
&c., and gradually introduced (under the inspection of an European gentle¬ 
man) in other afiairs. It also seems to . me desirable to prevail on the dis¬ 
putants 
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putants as oflen as possible to allow Government to nominate the meinbers» Mr. H. Pottinger’s 
they challenging any to whom they have valid objections. 

The administration of criminal justicd is on the best footing, in my opinion, ® Aug. 1819. 

that it can be placed, and I see no improvements that? could be made or are —~v.-- * 

required in it. Experience may hereafter suggest some, but it certainly, as now Deecan. 
conducted, combines simplicity with justice, and that in a new country is of 
the first moment. 

• 

The police is improving daily, and only requires constant attention to get it 
into high order ; I should conceive it very ill advised to make any changes in 
it. Potails should be fined and punished who failed to keep up their village 
police establishments, and any thing like connivance with plunderers ought to 
be most severely visited. 

With regard to Enamdars and Jagheerdars • 1 shall only say, that I am satis¬ 
fied the less they have it in their power to interfere with judicial adairs the 
better. They must be obliged to conform with the utmost strictness to the 
police regulations of the country. 

The conduct of Camavisdars, Carcoons, &c. will require great and unre¬ 
mitting attention for years to come; and all instances of peculation, oppres¬ 
sion, he. ought to be marked with instant dismissal; nothing but fear will, 

I aVn satisfied, restrain that class of our servants. 

Ahmednuggur, (Signed) HENRY POTTINGER. 

8th August 1819. 


Police. 

Question. . Atmcer. 

1st. A precise account of the Mah- In addition to the village watchmen, 
ratta system of police H it was usual under the Mahratta (till 

• the period of the establishment of Tup- 

pasnuvess) for the Mamlutdars and other officers of Government in 
the pergunnahs to have a certain number of horse and foot stationed with 
them, who acted as circumstances might require. The great Jagheerdars 
and Enamdars of the country had likewise small levies, according to their 
rank and income, and they were bound to assist the officers of Government 
whenever called upon. This was the basis of the Mahratta system of 
police, but had of late years become sadly deficient in energy ; and the 
facility with which the most notorious offenders could escape from punish¬ 
ment by bribery, rendered them ^uite confident; and at length it became 
necessary to introduce the office of Tuppasnuvess, which for a short 
time checked the evil to which it was applied. That office was paid by 
Government, and a certain monthly sum was set apart for its expenses; 
exclusive of which, the person exercising it had a number of the C 'irkar’.s 
horse and infantry placed under him, and in some districts.he was allowed to 
entertain Bheels and Ramoossees. The plan was good, but the instru¬ 
ments were incorrigibly bad, and in the course of some months the situa¬ 
tion was regularly sold out in lots to persons who were to clear themselves 
by plundering the public. From that period the Tuppasnuvess became 
a greater scourge than the thieves it punished ; without a colour of jus¬ 
tice connived with robbers one day, received presents from them the next, orig.) 
and probably murdered them without even a se*mblance of a trial on 
the third. 

« 

2d. A detailed statement of the The police of the districts under 
present plan of police ? me at present partakes of both the 

former and recent Mahratta system, 
inasmuch as the Camavisdars have Sebundies (and in some places 
horse) stationed with them to assist in preserving the tranquility of their 
respective districts. I trust, however, most to the village police, and 
only expect the Sebundies, he. to act when robbers come in such strength 
that it is impossible for the villagers to repulse them. 1 have apprized the 
different Enamdars who have villages, and shall do the same hereafter to 
the Jagheerdars, that I hold them responsible for giving me the earliest 

VoL. IV. 4 I possible 
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Answer, 

possible information of any assemblage of people in or near the villages; 
and where there are neither Jaghoerdars nor Enamdars, the Potails have 
been similarly warned. 

Answer. Question, 

dd. Who was at the head of the The country was divided into 
whole police of the country ? . prantbs,&c.&c., and there was an officer 

at the head of each. These Si rsoobadars 
or Soobadars(as they were generally styled) corresponded with one another, 
and also formerly transmitted reports to the ministers. But there was 
nothing like a clear and well defined system; authorities were always 
clashing. If a thief escaped out of one pranth, be frequently went and 
purchased protection in an adjoining one; and when inquiry was made, 
after him an excuse was formed. 


4th. What were the powers and Their duties were to guard the vil* 
duties of the village watchmen ? lage by night and day, as far as lay in 

tijeir power, and if theft or robbery 
did occur, to trace the thieves. They had no authority of' any sort: if 
they traced a robber to or through another village, after he had committed 
depredations in their own, they called on the watchman of that village to 
■prosecute the searcli with them; and if there was no such person (as some> 
times was the case) they spoke to' the Polail, who sent for the nearest 
watchmen to assist in the business. 


5th. Ofthe Potail and Koolkurnee? Both thesd' people, especially the 

Potail, could order any of the watch¬ 
men of their own village as they chose. If it was necessary to go to a 
distant part of the country, or to interfere with another village, the Potail 
wrote a note. The Potail’s, &c. duty was to see that the watchman was 
not caireless; that he was punctually paid; that suspicious people did not 
assemble near his village, and that the officers of Government who arrived 
were treated with becoming attention. 

.. ' was 

was 
and 


5th (2). Of the Shaikdars ? 


The Shaikdars (where there 
one,) instructed the Potail what 
to be done on these occasions, 
reported it. 

These persons had nothing to say 
to the police of the country beyond 
the influence which their situations as 
revenue officers niay be supposed 'to have given them, and the interest 
which it would have been expected to take in the quiet and prosperity of 
the country. I however consider them to have very often exerted all their 
energies to screen plunderers, and have ac^ally known them to share in 
their spoils. . 


6tb« Of the Daismooks ? and 
7th. The Daispandees? 


8th. Of the Mamlutdars ? The Mamiutdar’s authority was only 

inferior in police aflairs to that of the 
Tuppasnuvess; and it was often so ill applied, that it thwarted the 
endeavours of the latter to apprehend robbers and other offenders. 


9th. Were there any more links in All the officers of Government had 
the chain of police authority ? more or less to say in such matters; 

and where a village was plundered, or 
any violence committed, the Carcoon or Shaikdar stationed in or near it 
was bound to .make immediate and strict inquiries. • 


10th. What was the office of Tup- In addition to the observations made 
pasnuvess ? ‘ in feplv to Query No. 1 of this section 

it is only requisite to say, that the Tup¬ 
pasnuvess was intended to have been an officer of unlimited authority in 
police afl&irs. He could seize whom he liked ; imprison, and fine them; 
and even Trimbuckjee Oainglia, when he was Tuppasnuvess, put several 
people to death without any ceremony or form. Some of them were-known 
to have been innocent of the crime for which they were butchered. 


11th. 
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Question .. Answer. Mr. H. Potunger’t 

llthi What was the plan of police That which is detailed in the com- a, ^*‘0 
in the best times of Government ? meticement of the reply to Query No; 1. isfst** 

12th. What changes Mjere introduced . See repliesYo Queries 1st ahdf Idtti. ^ 

in late days ? DeeoM. 

13th. What is the genefal state of I think it is now tolerably good, 
the police, gpbd or bad? . 

I'Jfth. What is the pay of a village About three, or three |pd a-half 
watchman ? rupees monthly, 

15th. What is the precise way in It varies in different villages: in 
which it is paid; in land or money, or some land is allotted; in others the 
fees, and by whom paid ? Ryots furnish each a certain portion of 

grain, vegetables, &c., and the re¬ 
mainder in money. In all eases it is th« Potaifs duty to see the watch¬ 
man paid according to his agreement. 


16 th. Is it sufficient for his main- Barely so, if he has a family; but 
tenance ? *■ , he usually cultivates a small spot him- 

. , self, or watches fields, or cuts wood, 
or gathers fuel or grass during the day, and this assists. His wife and 
children also join in these extra labours. 

No. 

1 consider it very desiraMe to see 
them in every village, and encourage 
it by all means in’ my power. Here¬ 
after 1 propose to oblige each village 
to have one. . 

Yes, with great facility. 

Bhecis, Coolies, and Rambossees, 
and in some districts Maungs. 

When a village has been plundered, 
or a theft committed, its watchman 
goes to all the neighbouring ones^ and 
makes inquiries until he hears something of the road that the plunderers 
were seen upon, either coming or returning. If they belonged to his own 
or the adjacent districts he will in all probability be able tb' discover 
them immediately, and if , they come from a distance hu will at least 
ascertain by what route they entered the pergunnahi *Many of the 
watchmen are great adepts at tracking people by their footmarks, and 
they often cariy' the pursuit in this manner from .village to villagi^, and 
from one district to another, till the thieves are discovered. Each Potml' 
and watchman is bound to take' up the search when it is brought to his 
village. 

22d. What means do they possess They are>bre|d'up from'iiatfaWcy to 
oi‘ knowing the people of their village ? pay the greatest attention to all* classes 

of peoptb, and'a'-gbed and'* clevpr 
watchman will not only know lavery soul ih j||8 village, bht id a large 
pergunnah, especially, such as are of sikspitious cfahrectef; 

23d. Is there any distinct pol&se ’ hc^'adfl. foot ofj^reat*Jagh'eer. 
beside the Mamiutdar’s Peons? dars and l^Damderi maY be considered‘ 

as distinct in some points of view', aS" 
' thdy were not immediately subject tb' 
the Mamlutdar's orders.'' 

24>tb. Are the Potails;and village In £^neral<they are very.much so; 
watcbu^Q attentive ? of course there, are eomeirew who are 

inattentive, and who reten-connive at 
thefts. 


17 th. Are there watchmen to every 
village ? 

18th. Are they required where they 
do not exist ? 


19 th. Can they be procured ? 

20th. What castes are watchmen ? 

2l5t. How do they proceed to find 
out theft ? 


«5th. 
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Mr. H. Pottinger * Question. 

Repiick to 25th, How was inattention o» con- 
nivance punished under the old Go- 
' . verninent ? « 

Dfccan. S6th. What powers had great and 

' small Jagheerdars? 


27 th. Einamdars? 


• Ansteer, 

By fines, imprisonment, confiscation 
of Potailsh|p, &c. In good times it 
was punished most severely; 

The latter could sdjjBe offenders and 
confine the*m till they reported to the 
officers of .Government; the, former, 
as already stated, were almost absolute 
in their own districts. 

The same observations may be ap> 
plied to the different classes of Enam- 
dars. 


S8th. Chiefs of Bheels ? If they were in the service of Go¬ 

vernment, they might detain and send 
in suspicious persons ; but they could not inflict punishment, or lay hands 
on Potails or people of any consequence, unless ordered. 

29 th. Were there any heads of Yes, called Chowdries. 
castes or professions ? 


doth. What were their powers ? They could, and were bound to 

collect the tax levied on the pro¬ 
fession. When a number of persons of the profession were required for 
any purpose, the Chowdries assembled them, on being called upon by any 
competent authority. These Chowdries were elected by the suffrages of 
the caste, and usually received a sunnud from the Government or one of 
its officers. 


Slst. In what state arc they now ? The Chowdries are generally kept 

up, and obeyed without hesitation. 
Some of the castes in Ahmednuggur and other large towns under me, 

‘ who latterly had no Chowdry, requested leave to nominate one, which 
1 permitted} and it has answered exceedingly well reviving this old 
custom. « 

S2d. What measures of preventive They were very harsh j people were 
police existed ? confined on suspicion, and even fined 

and punished. ' 

SSd. About suspected persons ? If any suspected person came to a 

town, one of the police Peons, or some 
other spy, was appointed to keep an eye on him. In villages the watch¬ 
man did so; and if it was thought advisable to seize him he was sent to the 
Mamlutdar’s, or nea^st officer of Government, who probably extorted a 
sum of money from him as the price of being set at large. 

S4tb. About moving out in impro- Peopfe found abroad in towns or 
per hours ? villages at improper hours, were con¬ 

fined till they could give an account of 
themselves. 

35 th. About stolen property? Nothing could be worse regulated than 

the point to which this query alludes. 
Stolen property was publicly bought and sold all over the country, and the 
receivers and buyers of it were seldom even called on to state whence they 
had got it, when found'ih their possession. 

S6tb. How fiir were Potails, wfltch- Potails, Naicks and Chowdries were 
men, Shasttnees, Naicks, Chowdries, held in some degree*responsible for the 
&c. responsible for the conduct of the behaviour of the people under them ; 
classes under them ? and if they found they could not re¬ 

strain the improper conduct of aOy 
particular roaq, they were to feport him to the officers of Government 
nearest at hand. If a villager had borne a tolerably fair character, and 
was guilty of any crime, the Potail was not expected to answer for it; but 
if he had long been notorious as a thief and vagabond, and the Potail had 
neglected to make this known, he incurred the severe displeasure of 

Government, 
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Answer, Mr. H. ^ottinger‘« 

Government, and was perhaps fined. These observations ’ apply to Chow- 
dries and Naicks of regular people, but those of Bheels and Coolies had g 181™*’ 
allowances made for them. ’ - J ' . 

Question. Answer. Deccan. 

37th. Was the sale of liquor forbid- It was regulated, and so strictly till 
den or regulated ? of late years, that it almost amounted 

to a prohibition. The avarice of^ 

Mamiutdars and the wilful neglect of Government, recently combined to * 
increase this evil in a great degree; still it is much less prevalent than in 
any other country I am acquainted with. 

S8th. What was the custom aboUt The Davishes (and in important 
furnishing Begarees ? cases even the Koonbees) of villages 

were sent as such by the Fotails. 

S9th. How were they paid ? The Davishes were paid by allot¬ 

ments of ground, the Koonbees not 
at all. 


40th. How were provisions fur- Travellers hardly ever halt in vil- 
nished ? lages where there is not a shop : but 

in the event of any one being obliged 
to do so, he sent to the Potail and stated his wants. The latter tiien 
either furnished him from his own stock, or called on all the villagers (or 
as many as was requisite) to produce a share of what was needed. The 
Potail received the price, and divided it amongst the Ryots in proportion 
to what they furnished. 

41st. Were any articles furnished Firewood, and straw or grass, to the 
gratis ? * officers of Government, but nothing to 

• common travellers. 


42d. Are villagers responsible for 
stolen property ? 


They are where the Potail has fur¬ 
nished travellers with a jaglah, or 
watchman : not otherwise. 


43d. If they are, was it reckoned This depended on circumstances, 
a hardship to enforce the demand ? If a traveller put up in a village, and 

got a watchman from the Potail, who 
went away in the night, there was reason to doubt connivance, and a 
demand of restitution was no hardship ; but if a man was in a village, and 
thieves came and attacked him, and overpowered the watchman, it would 
not have been fair to force the Potail to pay. In general, however, he 
had to do so. 


(Signed) H. POTTINGER, 

Collector. 


REPORT o/* WILLIAM CHAPLIN, Esq., CHIEF SECRETARY to 

GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the 5th November 1831. 

Sm: ♦ 

1. The accompanying jummabundy reports and statements of the several col- 
lectorates of Darwar, Poona, Ahmednuggur, and Candeish, for the fusly year 
1229, ought to have been submitted to the Honourable the Governor in 
Council at a much earlier period; but several of the reports, and many of 
the corrected accounts connected with them, were not received at my office 
till nearly the close of the fusly 1230, which expired in June last \ and in 
attempting, after their receipt,\to consolidate the materials which compose 
them, I found such a want of uniformity in their preparation, and so much 
imperfection in the mode of entering the dctailf^ wnich in different collec- 
torates'were inserted under different heads, that I was precluded from the 
possibility of forming such a general abstract as might be depended upon 
VoL. IV, 4 K for 
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Wr. Chaplin’H for its accuracy ; I was therefore obliged to call for explanations regarding 
llffiort, many.of the particular items of these accounts, which have only lately come 

a Nov. 1 821. hand, 

Dcuan Previously, however, to proceeding to lay before Government the general • 

• result, I beg permission to state that I- had hoped before the present period 
to have received from the several Collectors in the Deccan reports on the 
effect of the Circular Instructions founded on the Honourable the late Com¬ 
missioner’s report, which Were issued on the 27th June in the last year, as 
“ well as replies to the detailed instructions regarding the preparation of Statis¬ 
tical Tables, and to interrogatories, chiefy on revenue subjects, which I drew 
up and circulated in November last. 

3. These, added to" the reports of the Collectors on the settlement of fusly 
1230, prepared according to approved forms and instructions issued on the 
20th September last year, would have constituted a mass of information calcu¬ 
lated to have enabled me to give a general exposition of the present state of 
the Deccan; but a pressure of current business, occasioned by the absence 
from sickness of several of the assistants of the Collectors, and by the diffi¬ 
culty of introducing amongst the district Revenue officers, who have been 
brought up in the Mahratta school, an attention to form, method, and regu¬ 
larity in the preparation and transmission of accounts, joined to other causes, 
has hitherto deprived the Collectors of sufficient leisure to furnish me with the 
materials adverted to. 

4. For the above reasons, although fully aware that the attention and expec¬ 
tation of the Honourable the Governor in Council are turned towards the future 
condition of the Deccan, I must solicit the indulgence of a further delay of 
a few months, when I may with some confidence anticipate that the possession 
of more complete information as to the general effiect of the present provisional 
system of administration will put it in my power to point out what may be 
considered to be its defects, and to suggest to the consideration of Government 
some arrangements for its improvement. Without being possessed of tire further 
lights which I expect to derive from the local experience of the Collectors, 
it would be premature to haxard any decided opinion on the advantages or 
defects of the present mode of management, I shall therefore confine myself 
on the present occasion to a short recapitulation of the contents of the several 
reports, and to a few incidental remarks and suggestions which will naturally 
arise from a review of them. 

.0. The Honourable the Governor in Council will observe from Captain 
Briggs’ report, that the settlement in Candeish for a long course of years had 
been made with each Potail on the best terms procurable, without reference 
to the individual distribution ; but the Political Agent states, that a foundation 
was laid in fusly 1228 for a regular system of assessing each individual culti¬ 
vator by means of an actual measurement of all the cultivation, the extent of 
which being determined, the rents were fixed an average of the rates of the 
previous twenty-five years wherever accounts were procurable. All items of 
cultivation were judiciously included in the settlement in the first, which 
Captain Briggs describes as an establishment kept up throughout the country 
for the purpose of watching the crops, and preventing them being reaped by 
tlie Ryots without permission of the Government officers. Having been con¬ 
sidered to be equally vexatious and expensive, it was with some few excep¬ 
tions abolished, pursuant to the orders of the Honourable the late Commis¬ 
sioner, and it is satisfactory to find that every success is represented to have 
attended the measure. The*contribution in grain, in which this tax consisted, 
has been commuted for a money-payment r and whilst a great relief has been 
aflbrded to the Ryots by the measure, a considerable saving has resulted to 
Government by the abolition of these watchmen. 

* 10. Attached to the document No. 1, in the Candeish accounts, is a list of 
the items composing the gram khurcb, or village expenses of 1229. The 
amount of these items was judiciously included in the total settlement of the 
village, and the expenditure confined to a certain limit, by which measure much 
of the misappropriation -of the preceding fusly has been brought to the credit 
of Government, without, I think, intrenching upon the indulgences tg which 

the 

* The paragraphs, 6 to 10, are transposed in the original. 
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the. villagers are by immemorial usage in the Deccan entitled* but which have 
been always greatly abused under native administration. 

11., The various standards of measurement in use in Candeish are exhibited 
in the Collector's Statement No. 2.* * The great diversity which prevails is 
certainly an evil of no inconsiderable magnitude* for it must occasion great 
inequalities of assessment* and much uncertainty in its amount; but I do not 
think that any manifest advantage will result from adopting Captain Briggs’ 
recommendation, that one uniform measure shall be established until a regular 
survey shall be undertaken. The modification which he suggests might tend 
further to confuse the already perplexed and intricate accounts of villages, 
since it would probably increase the inaccuracy which it is intended to remedy. 

12. The document No. 3,* shewing the rates of assessment in twenty>three 
•rig.) villages of fourteen pergunnahs, on what is called the patus, that land or lands 
' irrigated by public water-courses, which is assessed with reference to the descrip. 

tionofthe article that may be down, is an important'document. Captain Briggs 
proposes to abolish this system, and to form the assessment on all such lands 
by taking about the average of the different rates that tliey have l\eretofore 
paid; the rent however to be fixed on the spot, according to local circum¬ 
stances. I certainly agree with him that, as a general principle* the practice 
of regulating the rent with reference to the produce must prove a discourage¬ 
ment to agricultural speculation and improvement, and that it is preferable to 
fix it according to the quality and circumstances of the land ; leaving it ever 
afterwards perfectly to the discretion of the llyot to raise whatever produce 
may be most suitable to the condition of the land, or the probable state of the 
market for the article. This peculiar mode, however, of assessment, which 
varies with the crop, existing in Guzerat, where agriculture has risen to such an 
improved pitch, furnishes an argument against hastily innovating upon the old 
customs of the country, which are often to be respected for their utility, though 
somewhat at variance with our general principles of political economy. 1 
am therefore disposed to recommend a perseverance in the existing custom 
until, by means of a regular survey, we can so form the assessment as to give 
it a chance of more stability than it is likely to attain by the proposed modi¬ 
fication of adopting the medium rates, as suggested by the Political Agent. 

13. The varieties of rates of assessment on land watered by wells and land 
not watered from artificial sources are exhibited in the table No. 4,* with Cap¬ 
tain Briggs' proposed alerations. These difierences, as he states, are no doubt 
in a great measure referable to the verities in the measurement. It is suggested 
that.the sixty-eight rates shall be reduced to eight of the molusthal, or well 
cultivation, and eleven of the zeraut, or dry land cultivation classes, with 
reference to their present assessment. But, to be of any use, it strikes me that 
the table of rates must be so 'modified as to render it applicable to local cir¬ 
cumstances, instead of being framed, as it appears to have been, from the 
general accounts of the whole province : which in the first instance, w'hatever was 
due to the village or direct authorities, being afterwards deducted, by which 

irig.) measure a check was established against one of the great facilities to exaction. 
These arrangements enabled Captain Briggs to bring to account much concealed 
cultivation, and to add, as he slates, to his jumma upwards of five lacs of 
rupees, over and above the estimate which he had submitted founded on the 
actual collections of the preceding year, and on the average of the ten pre¬ 
ceding years. 

G. The measurement described by Captain Briggs must necessarily, I think, 
have been extremely superficial, and most probably inaccurate, for the Car- 
coons employed for such temporary purposes being under very little check, 
they'usuallyjjbague with the villagers, and divide with them the profits of 
concealed' cultivation: their reports are therefore very little to be depended 
upon, and the less so as the cultivator himself was prevented, in the course of 
that year, from visiting the districts. The details of. his settlement must 
consequently have been mainly conducted by his native servants; and much 
malversation having bSen subsequently brought to light, it may be presumed 
that the apparent increase of revenue constituted only a part of the suppressed 

resources 
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* Not printed in these Selections. 
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Mr. Chaplin’fe 
Report, 

5 Nov. 1821. 


Deccan 


resources of the preceding year, which had now been developed i and that the 
estimate which he had previously submitted of the expected revenue must 
have been formed on defective inmrraation, greatly below what the country 
was actually capable of yielding. 

7. It is to be regretted that untoward circumstances, which the Collector 
adverts to, again prevented him from commencing the jummabuqdy of 1229 
till so late a period as the month of February, when a great part of the settle* 
ment of every collectorate, from the advanced state of the cultivation, ought 
to be completed. Eitlier that gentleman however, or bis assistants, visited 
every pergunnah and made their inquiries on the spot, the result of which is 
shewn in the several documents that accompany his report now under review. 
These papers contain much information, but as they are not prepared according 
to the more complete forms in which I hope hereafter to receive the jum- 
raabundy accounts of each collectorate, 1 have had some difficulty in deducing 
from them the following siqnmary of the revenue of 1229. 

Candeish. 

The total jummabundy of the collectorate was as follows :— 

The‘land-rent, including mohturfa, &c.. Rupees 15,31,944 2 C2^ 

Abkarry, or toddy and arrack farms . 31,457 I 124 

Zukaiit, or customs . 1,25,316 0 37 


Total...Rupees 16,88,718 0 12 

From this the following deductions must be made:— 

Mokassa and other bucks, or rights 
enjoyed by Jagheerdars and Serin- 
jamedars. Rupees 35,802 1 82 

Bucks of Zemindars . 60,140 2 8? 

Ditto of Potails and village officers 56,478 0 31 

Allowances to pagodas and mosques 20,303 1 56 

Wurshawuns . 12,537 2 0 

Village sadirwarred, orgramkhurch 37,180 2 94 

Total deductions .Rupees 2,22,442 3 50 


Remains nett revenue as per kistbundee, Rs. 14,66,275 0 62 

Of this sum there remained outstanding at the end ) t go 

Leaving net collections realized i... Rupees 14,49,446 2 79 

To winch may be added, amount of judicial fines') m iaa /» 

and extra revenue . /t. .J iu,ioo u 


Making a grand total of .Rupees 14,59,612 3 O 

The charges were as follows:— 

Huzzoor CUtchenry Per Centage. 


and sadirwarred, Rs. 1,27,698 

2 

38 

7 

2 

25 

Ashtean and Sebundee 






Peons . 1,43,537 

2 

62 

8 

2 


Ramosseesand Bheels 12,803 

3 

75 




Talook Sebundies and 






sadirwarred.. 3,35,254 

2 

44 

19 

3 

41 

Pensions, &c.. 13,537 

3 

44 

0 

3 

20 

Shrawunmass, &c. ... 13,530. 

2 

87 

0 

3 

20 

Adawlut expenses ... 14,199 

2 

62 

0 

3 

36 

Total charges 




Rupebs 

Remains nett revenue, &c. 


• • • • 

Ruppes 


8. From 
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8. From the foregoing abstract it will be observed that the revenue and Mr. Chaplin’s 
police charges atbounted in Fusly 1229, or 1819-20, to the very large sum of Report, 
Rupees 0,19,294. S. 19, which is upwards of thirty-six per cent, of the 5 Nov. 1821. 

revenue. These charges are eight ‘or ten per cent, higher than those of any 
other coIleCtbrate in the Deccan, but they are fn a great measure swelled to 
this amount by the size of the Sibundee establishments, in which considerable 
reductions haVe been subsequently effected; otiier reductmns have also been 
made, and the Collector*s attention has been frequently directed to the subject 
of an economical reform. 


9. The system of Havildarce, which in many respects are doubtless very 
incorrect. The averages are well calculated for the purpose of exhibiting a 
general view of the prevalent scale of assessment; but in practice the rates 
must be adopted to each separate village, according to the Various classes of 
land that may be found in it, a work which can only, in my opinion, be com¬ 
pleted by a regular survey; for no superheial local scrutiny can ever obtain for 
Government its just dues on the one hand, or. give security to the Ryots on 
the other, against over-assessment. 

14. The statement of the gross value of the land produce. No. 5,* submitted 
by Captain Briggs, niight 1 think be more appropriately denominated an 
estimate,. because it is formed from accounts and materials that cannot have 
been sufficiently authentic to furnish data from which very accurate results 
can be deduced. The account itself is an evidence of a commendable spirit'of 
inquiry on the part of tlie Collector, but as it evidently leaves a proportion 
of profit t to the farmer,, infinitely beyond what is usual iiv any country, and 
especially so in India, the correctness of the conclusions is more than question¬ 
able. In proof of this, I may advert to some discrepancies in Captain Briggs’ 
account which .1 am unable to reconcile. In the account No. 5,* of the 
quantity, quality, and value of land produce, he reckons with regard to the 
first article, that 2,.328 beegahs of land are cultivated with Kumor rice ; that 
each beegah yields 40G seers, which at sixteen seers to the rupee makes the value 
of the gross produce of one beegah Rupees 25.1.38 ; out of this gross produce 
it would appear, from the account No. 3,* that on an average Rupees 17* 0. JS. 
is the share payable to Government, leaving a balance to the Ryot of Ru-. 
pees 8. 0. C3. This being the case, it is not easy to conjecture by what 
process of calculation in the account No. 5,* so unaccountably large a share 
of the gross produce is left to the Ryot, and the order of things in fact so 
completely inverted. In the next article of Satty rice, I find, on comparing 
these two accounts, that instead of one'-third of the gross produce being left 
to the Ryot, as is the case in the article of kumur produce, about three-fifths 
go to the Ryot and. two-fifths to the Government. It may be said that No. 3 • 
is an account of a particular village, and No, 5* a general account for the whole 
of CaYideish ; but this circumstance alone is not sufficient to expliain so great 
an inconsistency as exists in the two statements. 

15. The pernicious influence of district Zemindars, to which 1 had occasion 
to advert in.a late report, to Government on that class of functionaries, is justly 
enough described by Captain Briggs. It would be gratifying to report that the 
fraudulent sources of their emoluments had been as eflectually stopped as he 
represents them to have been ; but it is too obvious, from the result of the late 
invesftigations into the delinquencies of the public servants, that the existence 
of this flattering state of things has been prematurely anticipated by the Col¬ 
lector. The commutation which Captain Briggs suggests of their demands in 
kind from'the villages for a money payment, or as he in a subsequent letter 
recommends for whole villages, is a* Pleasure worthy of consideration, as likely 
to fyrnisb the most efiectual check'to the abuses which are so habitual 
wherever rthese Zemindars are permitted to exercise any sort of authority: 
the rights, however, of the village officers should; I think, remain as the;^ are, 
and those of Potail and Koolkumee, where they may have been either abridged 
or discontinued, should be restored to a state of efficiency proportionate to the 

* revenue 

^ Not printed in these Selections. 

' ‘ ’ f Skear’s share.....22; 

Ryot’s ditto .. I"? 
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revenue of their respective villages, since it is quite clear that where the 
remuneration for services is not equal to the labour and responsibility, the 
difference will infallibly be made up by unauthorized emolument. The principle 
of regulating the allowance of Potails, ai laid down in the general rules which 
Imve been circulated regarding istawa villages, may, I think, be adopted with 
advantage. 

lO. It will be an object of my inquiry in the course of my approaching visit 
to Candeish, to ascertain how far Captain Briggs’ propositions for modifying 
the Pandraputtee or Mohturfa, is expedient. Any one general system of 
assessment superseding local wages is otten found to be extremely vexatious to 
individuals, and has the effect only of shifting the burden from the shoulders 
of one to those of another, to the detriment of the revenue, without relieving 
the general pressure; it is obviously, however,' one branch of the revenue in 
which reform is desirable. The scheme suggested by Captain Briggs for effect¬ 
ing this improvement, is to make all tradespeople take out licenses for exercising 
their several professions, the price of such licenses to be fixed from au average 
formed upon an extensive scale. 

17th. As Captain Briggs however anticipates, objections to this innovation 
may present themselves, which renders it problematic whether more evil than 
good might not result from its adoption. 'J'he price which he proposes to fix 
for the licenses of each class will evidently be beyoml the means of many indi¬ 
viduals included in tlie class who have never hitherto paid so large a tax : it 
must in consequence operate on those individuals as an exclusion from the 
trade j on the oilier hand, it is infinitely below the ability of many who have 
hitherto borne a much larger imposition. The same remark will apply to licenses 
for loom ; the loom of one man who has a large stock, a number of persons 
capable of work in Ids family, and the means of hiring labourers, may be three 
or four times as productive as the loom of a poor weaver wdthout these facilities; 
and to m'ake all pay the same amount for their licenses will make the burden 
extremely unequal. . 

18. A perceptible improvement has taken place in the revenue from customs; 
the amount realized for 1229 having exceeded that of 1228 in the sum of 
Rupees 41,058. They were rented in 1230 for Rupees 1,70,811; but the farmers 
appear to have over speculated, and a balance of about Rupees 21,000 which is 
considei'ed irrecoverable, must 1 apprehend be remitted. 

19. Captain Briggs recommends that many of the taxes specified in his 
statement. No. 8,* shall be abolishcer, a few of them being of partial opera¬ 
tion. I think that the suggestion is deserving of consideration ; but several of 
them having been imposed perhaps with reference to local considerations, 
may not be felt at all onerous: and as, in the present state of our finances, no 
source of revenue (unless palpably oppressive) should be abrogatech until 
another is substituted for it, 1 am disposed^o postpone offering any final 
opinion until 1 shall have more fully acertained the expediency of their abo¬ 
lition. Captain Briggs’ suggestions are liequently valuable, but they must be 
cautiously received and acted upon, as they arc sometimes too speculative, and 
more theoretical than practical. 

20. 1 have authorized Captain Briggs to complete such part of the repairs 
of the dams as may be requisite to secure the revenue, and further to under¬ 
take such as he may have personally ascertained to be calculated to produce im¬ 
mediate improvement. I have, however, taken more than one opportunity to 
desire him to transmit detailed estimates of those repairs, without which there 
is no check on the Mamlutdars who have the handling of these disbursements. 
Even with such checks, works of this nature always open a fertile source of 
peculation, and 1 therefore think it fortunate, that no extensive repairs having 
yet been undertaken in Candeish, qnc of the widest channels by which the 
public money is usually diverted to private use has been closed against the 
dishonesty of the native servants in that province, 

21. The Governor in Council will observe with satisfaction that a consi¬ 
derable reduction of the native establishments took place in ISIQ-SO, and a 

still 
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still greater reduction lias, as 1 have already stated, been since made tindei’ my 
instructions of Sebundies, the particulars of which have been already laid 
before the Government, along with Captain Briggs* proposed Moyen Zabitah 
of the current year. 

Bhetls. 

22. The state of Candeish, as far as it relates to the reformation of the lawless 
habits of the Bheels* appears to be considerably improved, and Captain Briggs 
deserves much credit for his exertions in reclaiming so large a proportion of these 
banditti as he represents to have returned to a life of industry. The subsequent 
excesses of that part of those marauders that infestthe eastern range of hills have 
a good deal disturbed the tranquillity of the country in that vicinity; but the 
renewal of these disorders, which it was perhaps impossible for any vigilance to 
prevent, does not detract from the merit of the Political Agent’s exertions in 
other quarters. 

23. These events, added to the destructive effects of the epidemic on the 
labouring population, and to the unauthorized exactions which have of late 
been brought to light, must tend materially to retard the progress towards 
prosperity which would no doubt have rapidly taken place under other circum¬ 
stances, in a country which possesses so much of the materials for im¬ 
provement. The success however which has every where attended the istawa 
leases, aided by the liberal advances which have been made of tuckavee, 
will, I doubt not, be amply sutheient to produce an early invigoration of the 
resources of these once fertile districts; and this result may be secured, I think, 
without having recourse to proposals similar to that which is offered at the 
close of Captain Briggs’“report on the part of the Soobadar Nimbalkiir, who 
desires, in consideration of an advance of 25,400 rupees, to reclaim and 
re-people the deserted valley of Pall, a district of great extent situated to the 
westward of Burhanpoor. 

24. Captain Briggs being himself aware of the objections to this speclilation, 
has merely thrown out the proposition for consideration. He considers it 
of course inadmissible, as long as there exists so much fine cultivatable 
soil in the interior of Candeish, to which the labour of the peasantry may 
be itforc beneficially applied, with a prospect of almost immediate advan¬ 
tage to themselves as well as to Government. 

Ahmednuggur. 

25. The Collector of Ahmednuggur had in the course of the year acquainted 
me with the mode in which he was making his settlement, and has notin conse¬ 
quence entered into much detail upon that topic in the report now submitted. 
Where accounts of the kumal rent were not forthcoming he adopted the 
tunkah as his standard for fixing the revenue: by standard he means the 
maximum by which he was guided, for the actual state of the cultivation com¬ 
pared with former accounts could be the only sure criterion by which to 
determine the actual settlement of the year. 

2G. The thinness of the population of the Ahmednuggur district, which had 
fallen into decay after the war and famine of 1803-4, and the recent effects 
of the epidemic, have been insurmountable obstacles opposed to any rapid, 
improvement of their resources. The great demand for labour had induced 
the Mahratta authorities to hold out unusual temptations to the cultivators, 
and the old rates of rent were reduced even to the Meerassadars and Thulkurrees, 
and still more so to the Bechytee^ or Fackarrees, who are less permanent resi¬ 
dents; great difficulties were in consequence .experienced in adjusting the 
rents with reference to any known standard. Wherever these reduced rates 
were found to have prevailed for any considerable period, a small increase only 
was laid 6n, and this increase was stipulated to be progressive annually till the 
rents should, be raised to the old kumal standard. In cases, however, in 
which the villages had become nearly de’populated, istawas according to the 
rules established by me in the Southern Mahratta country were granted on 
a more extended scale, as had been prescribed by the instructions of the 
Honourable the late' Commissioner, previously circulated to the different 
Collectorates. 

27 . Captain 

* Vide Letter dated tlie 10th September. 
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27. Captain Pottiriger made his settlement by villages in the first instance, but 
superintended himself the koolwar, or individual, distribution of the rents of every 
tenth village, which was as much us his time would admit: the rest were left to 
the Mamlutdars, who were personally to make the ryotwar allotment of each 
mouzik, and to transmit to the Collector for his seal and signature the pottahs or 
leases of each cultivator. The Collector, in reporting these measures, expressed 
his opinion that any attempt tor raise the rents of the Ryots more rapidly 
than he had suggested, would have the effect of injuring rather than improving 
the revenue. - 


28. The attention bestowed on the subject by Captain Pottinger is con¬ 
spicuous in his arrangements, which I considered to be judicious; and his 
observation relative to tlie futility of any vain attempts to raise the rents being 
founded on experience, I took occasion, in signifying my concurrence in 
his measures, to recommend to him a perseverance of his fostering system 
of management, the result 'of which will, I doubt not, be soon evident in 
the meliorated condition of the Ryots and the augmentation of the public 
revenue. 


29. The arrangement of fixing the gram khurch, as noticed in the report 
now under review, by wdiich six per cent, was appropriated for covering both 
this charge and providing 'for wurshasums newnooks, is reported to have 
answered exceedingly well; the expense, however, has been very great, and 
this branch of expenditure being fraught with abuses, still requires a great 
deal of investigation, by which a very considerable saving of the public money 
will eventually be- efibeted. In the total of these disbursements some expenses 
for. pagodas and mosques appear to have been included, but the particulars have 
not yet been furnished. 

80. Much irregularity obtained in the payment of the official emoluments 
of the Daismooks and Daispandecs in fiisly 1228, but those in fusly 1229 are 
reported to have been placed on tlicir right footing j and as the amount of 
these perquisites are now determined with reference to the revenue of the vil¬ 
lages, a direct interest is held out to the Zemindars to promote the cultivation 
of the country. 

. 31. The following is a summary of Captain Pottingcr’s settlement of 1229: -- 

, The land-rent, including mokassa, &c. &c. ... Rupees 23,20,364< 0 12^ 


Abkarry, or toddy and arrack farms. 26,981 3 30^ 

Zukaut, or customs . 2,27,382 2 41<r} 


Total. 


Rupees 25,80,674 1 


From this the following deductions must be made:— 

Shetsundee, or village Sebundcc 
lands .Rupees 12,.1o0 0 

Mokassa and other bucks or rights 
enjoyed by Jagheerdars and Su- 

rinjameedars. 1,00,569 1 

Hucks of Zemindars... 1,28,115 2 

Ditto of Potails and village officers 54,790 0 
Allowances to pagodas and mosques 22,073 0 

Wurshasums... 15',817 1 

Village sadirwarred or gram khurch 71»350 1 


75 


19 

69 

50 

69 

50 . 

31 


Total deductions ..*.Rupees 4,11,246 O 


87 


63 


Remains nett revenue as per kistbundee, Rs. 21,69,428 1 25 

Of this sum there remained outstanding at the end of 

the year. 9,951 0 87 


Leaving nett collections realized... Rupees 21,59,477 0 38 
Carried forward. Rupees 21,59,477 0 38 
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Brought forward......... Rupees 21,59>4«77 0 38 

To which may be added, amount of judicial fines and 

extra revenue. 15,155 6 25 

Making a grand total of.. Rupees 21,74,632 0 63 

The charges were as follows:— 


Huzzoor, cutcherry 

. 



Per Centage. 

• 



and sadirwarred, Rs. 1, 

,43,938 

0 

69 

5 

2 

38 



Asham and Sebundie 









Peons . % 

,69,469 

1 

06 

10 

1 

77 



Ramoosseesand Bheels 

32,514 

0 

0 

1 

1 

04 



Talook Sebundies and 









sadirwarred .2 

,29,885 

1 

31 

i 8 

3 

63 



Pensions, &c. 

38,6.39 

1 

81 

1 

1 

1 

99 



Shrawunmass allow- 



« 






ances . 

56,506 

2 

63 

2 

0 

76 



Wiirshasums and cha- 









rilies. 

77.486 

3 

2.5 

3 

0 

01 



Adawlut expenses ... 

38,744 

3 

81 

1 1 

2 

0 



Hospital ditto . 

6,684 

3 

63 

! 0 

1 

04 



Total charges 




> • • • • 

Rupees 

8,9.3,869 

2 19 

Remains nett r 

evenuc 

- 


> •« * » 

Rup 

ees 

12,80,762 

2 44 


Poona. 

.S2. Captain Robertson’s jummabundy letter does not contain much infor¬ 
mation regarding his settlement, but he expresses his intention to submit a 
continuation of the subject of a report which he sent on the 1st May pre¬ 
ceding. This report being in an unfinished state, I intended to wait for the 
sequel of it before transmitting it to Government j but as the promised con¬ 
tinuation is not yet come 1 forward it as it stands, under the impression that 
it is already sufficiently expanded to furnish abundant matter for present con¬ 
sideration. The unfinished section now submitted professes to relate more to 
the revenue management of the former Government than to our own : but it 
is hardly possible to condense and arrange the various ingredients, which are 
thrown together with singular want of method. Many useful hints and con¬ 
clusions might be drawn from the information which it conveys, if the Collec¬ 
tors would epitomize the mass; but in its present shape it is rather a rtuiis 
indigestaqne moles, containing shreds and patches of history, mythology, 
metaphysics, theology, and religious philosophy of the Hindoos, with something 
of a nomenclature of their gods j a description of their attributes, and other 
miuutim that might interest the literary society, but which appears to be a 
little misplaced in a report professedly on revenue management. 

S3. Captain Robertson enters into a full delineation of the features of the 
Poonah Collectorate, and shews its extent, rivers, mountains, climate, and 
diseases; the. character, constitution, and habits of the natives ; its towns and 
houses, and its remaikable places of pilgrimage and devotion : all of which 
are topics .both interesting and instructive. 

34. Th^ administration of the celebrated Deccan manager, Mullik-umber, 
is shorlly^ifeate<} of in the forty-eighth and forty-ninth paragraphs of Captain 
llubcrtson^is letter. * It is followed by an account of Tborul Mull’s financial 
arrangements under the Emperor Akbaiv; on which it is conjectured that 
Mullik-unfoer’s revenue system was founded. Mullik-umber’s is stated to 
have been a considerable improvement upon Tooriil Mull’s plan, the former 
being a fixed money-rent, whilst the latter varied with the produce of the year. 
The Collector proceeds to discuds the advantages of fixing a moderate lirnit to 
demand, and enlarges upon it with much truth, but with little novelty of illus¬ 
tration. The nature of meerass tenure and of its incidents is, however, well 
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explained and elucidated : but this interesting subject of the report is sud* 
denly suspended in the sixty-third paragraph, and is succeeded by a digression 
relative* to the political changes, and the geographical distribution of the 
countay, about and shortly after the time of Mullik-umber down to the period 
of SeVajee's government. Many pages contain but little matter bearing upon 
revenue, except that it is inferred from Sewajee's. well concerted military opera¬ 
tions, and from his appointment of a number of officers to direct the flairs of 
his government in detail, that the foresight of this chief was also extended to 
thQ details of revenue economy, and that a fixed rent in kind was adopted 
throughout his conquest. This inference is not exactly deducible from the 
premises, though all accounts whic^i wc possess, and the evidence of tradition, 
concur to induce the belief that Sewajee, whatever may have been the princi¬ 
ples of his fiscal economy, was a provident manager. But there docs not seemi 
to be much proof adduced that the land-tax bore any fixed proportion to the 
value of the land} or in other words, that the respective shares of the Govern¬ 
ment and the Ryot were determined on any given principles. 

35. Mullik-umber, it appears from the one hundred and third paragraph of 
the Report, after fixing the rents, left the amount to be realized by the Potails, 
without interfering with the individual distribution; but as much of the land 
at this time is said to have been mccrass, it is concluded that many abuses of 
over-assessment could not have been committed. It is not stated that any defi¬ 
nite checks against the exactions were established, but tlie very existence of 
meerass tenures satisfactorily, I think, proves that, to a certain degree, there 
was some limit to assessment, without which we know the tenure must he anni¬ 
hilated. It may nevertheless be doubted whether, even at this era of good 
government, the meerass tenure possessed much stability, since it appears from 
Captain Robertson’s statement that the Potaii, on emergency, could compel 
the Ryot to assist with an extra contribution; he, however, is described as 
merely the agent of Government, for realizing from the aggregate body of the 
Ryots the Circar’s dues, and not as a contractor for a certain rent, so that he 
probably possessed but little discretionary power to abuse his trust. 


36. Captain Robertson is of opiniop that the fixed rent due to Government 
from the whole village was not, under ordinary circumstances, liable to any 
increase, and that it consequently became the interest of the corporate body 
to extend the cultivation with a view to reduce the weight of the quotas on 
individuals; The theory of this system is excellent, but it is not likely to 
have been put in practice for any long continued period of native government; 
nor could it have been very general ; for we find a money assessment pre¬ 
vailed only partially, amji that a large proportion of the Poona sooba paid either 
a fixed grain-rent, or a share of the gross produce: both of which systems are 
open to so many abuses^ that it is difficult to suppose that much uniformity or 
regularity could have existed. 

37. The money rents, w'hen paid, is statedf to have been founded on the 
grain rent, and the conversion is said to have been made at one-seventh of the' 
prices of the present day; but until 1 shall have completed some inquiries 
which I am now making, I may be permitted to entertain some doubt of the 
accuracy of the Collector’s calculations; and the more particularly so, as hi^con- 
clusions seem often to rest only on probability. Whatever inay have been the 
merits of Mullik-umber’s settlement, it has been almost entirely departed from 
in practice; and it is to be regretted, that all traces of it are in the present day 
nearly obliterated. 

38. Anew measurement and assessment arestatedby Captain Robertson tohave 
partially taken place in 1757-58 in the country round Poona, the result of which 
he informs us waf called the Kumal... There is probably some misapprehension, 
in this, the Kumal being in its general acceptation either the standard fixed by 
the Mussulmans at a much more remote period, or the highest recorded assess¬ 
ment at those times, when the revenue was most productive. .The assessment 
alluded to by Captain'Robertson may perhaps have been a revision of .the. old 
assessments, and the result may probably have been recorded as the Kilhial, or 
standard for future guidance. Tne subsequent explanation of the Kumal does 
not appear to roe to be entirely satisfactory, but on this point 1 shall^ reserve iny 
opinion till I shall have procured some more complete accounts of the Kumal 
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and Tunkha settlements, a subject on which I am endeavouring to collect in¬ 
formation. 

39 . With respecf to the Collector's observations on the different measures 
and modes of fixing the rents it may be briefly stated, that they are every 
where exceedingly numerofis ; and the beegah, or common measure, in use in 
some places is assessed at one uniform rate, but differs, as Ke shews, in 
quantity, with reference tO the nature of the soil, as a greater or smaller extent 
is allotted, in proportion us the land is of a superior or inferior quality, the rent 
of the beegah being determined according to .the established usage of each vil¬ 
lage. • In other places, however, instead bf an uniform rate of rent from a bee¬ 
gah-of variable extent, the assessment is fixed upon the beegah upon an uniform 
measure, higher or lower, according to the various classes into which the land 
may be divided, with reference to its productiveness or to the expense and diflS- 
cidty of cultivating it; other usages are followed in particular places, where 
the assessment is fixed on an appraisemeni or conjectured estimate bf the crop j 
but I shall on a future occasion enter more fully on this subject, the remarks of 
the Collector of Poona not being, in my opinion, offered in. such methodical 
order as to enablf me on the present occasion to follow him with much chance 
of my elucidating his statements. 

40. The great benefits that would arise from a fixed settlement, conducted 
in the mode which the Collector describes in the forty-ninth 'paragraph, are not 
at all problematic; but that such uniform moderation was observed as is repre¬ 
sented, not only during Mullik-umbcr's time but for a century afterwards, 
requires, 1 think, better evidence than Captain Robertson has yet adduced in 
support of the long existence of so fostering and patriarchal a system. 

41. The information which follows in several succeeding paragraphs, regard¬ 
ing the duties of Sirsoobadars and other revemie officers, are satisfactory proofs 
of the Collector’s research, but they do not possess sufficient novelty to require 
that I should particularly advert to them. 

42. Tlje evils of the farming system are justly exposed by the Collector in 
the one Imndred and seventy-sixth and suceeeding paragraphs, and some curious 
documents are quoted to show the oppressions to which it gave rise. 

43. In the one hundred and seventy-ninth paragraph the Collector expresses 
ids intentiun to follow up the subject of the assessment of former times, which 
he has niiscussed in his present report by certain suggestions regarding tiie 
amount that ought to be paid in the present day. This subject of discussion 
will be interesting, and the points which he proposes particularly to consider are 
unquestionably of primary importance. Much light may be expected to be 
derived, in the course of the inquiry, from Captain Robertson's talents, ingenuity, 
and diligence i but without a new survey and assessment under fixed rules, 1 
fear we shall be unable to profit effectually and prsictically by his very com¬ 
mendable and elaborate inquiries. 

44. The result of Captain Robertson's settlement of fusly 1229 is exhibited 
in the following abstract :— 

The land-rent, including mokassa, &c. &c....... Rupees 7,15,536 2 43 

Abkarry, or toddy and arrack farms .... 82,6t)3 1 ‘4i4> 

Zukaut, or customs ....1.............. 1,96)555 0 0 

Total... Rupees 9,94,694 3 87 

From this the following deductions must be made :— 

Mokassa and other bucks or rights 
enjoyed by Jagheerdars and Surin- 
jl^leedars.1.Rs. 54,131 B 06 

Hunks of Zemindars . .... . 5,933 2 75 

.Ditto of Potails and village offleSirs... 11,336 3. 31 

Allowances to pagodas arid mosques... 13,016- 2 94 

Village sadirwarred or gaum khtirch... 4,121 2 25 

^'Dotal deductions . Rupees 34,398 2 25 

.* Carried forward. RiipeesS 4,398 2 25 
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Brought forward. Rupees 34,398 2 25 

^ Remains nett revenue as per kistbundee . 9,06,164 2 56 

Of this sum there remained outstanding at the end of 

tlie year..... 13,419 2 .50. 

Leaving nett collections realized.Rupees 8,92,745 0 06 

To which may be added, amount of judicial fines and 

extra revenue. ’ 8,284 1 63 


Making a grand total of 
The charges were as follows; 


Huzzoor, cutcherryand 

sadirwarred .Its. 71,571 2 

Asham and Scbundic 

Peons. 58,174 0 

Ramoossees and Bhcels 13,414 1 

City police charges ... 65,179 3 

Talook Sebundies and 

sadi rwarred.. 55, ISO 0 

Charge extraordinary... 15,859 1 

Pensions, &c.2,17,991 2 

Shrawunmass allow¬ 
ances . 42,969 0 

Wurshasuns and chari¬ 
ties . 27,292 0 

Adawliit expenses. 25,472 3 

Hospital ditto . ll.lCO 2 

Survey charges...... 1 L.'iOS 0 


Total charges 


. Rupees 9,01,039 1 69 



Per 

Centage., 

69 

7 

0 

78. 

37 

5 

3 

39 

37 

1 

1 

46 

31 

6 

2 

21 

45 

5 

2 

17 

25 

1 

2 

38 

19 

21 

3 

66 

06 

0 

0 

06 

06 

0 

0 

06 

63 

2 

2 

25. 

75 

1 

0 

49 

0 ! 

1 

0 

65 


Rupees 6,15,783 2 IS 


Remains nett revenue. Rupees 2,85,245 _ 3 56 

, Dlianoar. 

45. The improvement ol’ the resources of the Southern Mahratta country 
which might have been expected to result from the change of government, 
has been retarded in a greater degree, pcriiaps, in that quarter than in any 
other, part of the Deccan, by two causes : the prevalence of the epidemic, 
and the failure of tlie crops. In fuslics 1228 and 1229 the cholera is estimated 
to have swept away 25,(X)0 souls out of a computed population of less than 
600,000; and of these casualties the proportion of Ryots is reckoned at some¬ 
thing short of 10,000. 

46. In the eastern talooks the crops have proved generally scanty ever 
sinte we took possession of the country ; and as the highness of prices but 
inadequately compensates for the scarcity produced to the lower orders* who 
live from hand to mouth, and cannot keep their grain with a view to take 
advantage of the markets, some distress has ensued, which has been but par¬ 
tially removed by very liberal remission. 

47. The same inconvenience which is experienced elsewhere in making the 
revenue settlements, is found in the Carnatic, or Southern Mahratta country, 
from the great .variety of land measures in use in every district, and oflen 
in one village. Mr. Thackeray fully describes the discrepancies that prevail, 
and suggests that w'here a survey shgll be commenced, the English acre, which 
has been observed as the standard in the .Ceded Districts, may be adopted. 

48. By way of experiment he has surveyed several villages under Sir Thomas 
Munro’s rules, and he represents the result to have given general satisfaction, 
although its partial effect has been to raise the assessment of a few cultiva¬ 
tors in each village, who formerly profited by the old undefined standard of 
measurement. 


. 49. Finding 
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49. "Finding the plan entirely applicable to the Southern Mahralla country, 
he recommends that it be gradually carried "into effect by single talooks or 
districts, under his own immediate superintendence, and he proposes to begin 
witjr one of the districts that is most highly assessed, in whicii he may be able 
to make such reductions as will tend to render the survey generally acceptable. 
The scheme I consider to be very judicious^ and in soliciting the consideration 
of the Honourable the Governor in Council to the pertinent observations 
which the Collector has odered relative to the advantage, or -rather the neces> 
sity of the undertaking, I beg to solicit the authority of Government for pro¬ 
secuting this desirable work, being confident that Mr. Thackeray is fully com¬ 
petent to bring it to a successful conclusion. 

50. The cowle-namahs issued in May.1819 not having been sufficiently indul¬ 
gent to prevent the competition of our neighbours, Mr. Thackeray last year, 
having previously represented to me the necessity of it, extended the period 
of them, and it will.now be no longer possible for the Jagheerdars to attract 
our stock and population to their lands. The istawas established for depopu¬ 
lated villages have proved very successful; but as the benefit of them are 
confined to villages almost* entirely deserted, the full advantage which might 
be expected from the more general reclamation of waste has not been yet derived 
from these cowles. Mr. Thackeray, in consequence, suggests that the istawa 
rules may be extended to all villages that have been reduced to one-third of 
their former produce; and as the reasons lie adduces to shew the necessity of ’ 
extraordinary indulgence are, in my opinion, conclusive, 1 have taken upon 
myself to sanction the measure. 

.51. The circumstances which put it in the power of the-Jagheerdars to 
exercise so much moderation in their management a-> to enable them success- 
r-) fully to complete with us forthsfor the labours of the Ryots, as stated by Mr. 
Thackeray with much discernment, their ample incqme and limited expendi¬ 
ture leave them the ability, where they possess the inclination,' to be easy land¬ 
lords. The charges of our more efficient general government are so heavy, 
that we'eannot perhaps in our revenue dispensations deal so liberally by our 
tenants: but we may recollect at all times with advantage, that the observance 
of a steady and uniform moderation in our assessment is in the end invariably 
the most profitable, as well as the most beneficial- line of policy. 

5‘2. The Collector ve-y j)roperIy deprecates any innovation on the sim¬ 
plicity of the native institutions. Where impaired, he proposes to restore their 
* efficiency ; but as they have been approved and perfected by the experience of 
ages, and have arisen out of customs, religion, climate, and constitution of 
things extremely dissimilar to our own, 1 coincide in thinking it would be 
wrong-to raise on the old base any superstructure of heterogeneous materials. 

5ii. Concuriing fully in Mr. Thackeray’s observations, I shall at once pro¬ 
ceed to show the amount of his jummabundy of fusly l‘i‘29, as exhibited in the 
more detailed statements which he has forwarded. 

The land-rent, including mohturfa, &c.Rupees 23,54,S228 2 12 

Abkarry, or toddy and arrack farms. 38,254 3 12 

Zukaut, or customs. 1,49,001 0 7^ 

Total .. Rupees 25,41,484 1‘ 90 

From this the following deductions must be made:— 

Shetsundee, or village Sebundies’ 

land.:... 1,50,025 3 03 

Mok'assa and other bucks or rights 
enjoyed by Jagheerdars and Su- 

riznamedafs. 7>851 2 50 ■ 

Hucks of Zemindars . 49,495 1 21 

Ditto of Potails and village officers .• 33,702 0 45 

Allowances to pagodas and mosques 47,384 0 00 

Wurshasuns . 10,314 0 97 

village sadirwarred or gaum khurch 0,280 .0 82 


Mr. Chaplin’s 
Repofrt, 

5 Nov. 1821. 


Deccan. 


Total deductions.Rupees* 3,11,503 


VoL. IV. 


Carried forward... Rs, 8 , 11,503 2 30 
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Brought forward.. Rupees S SO 

Remains nett revenue as per kistbandee, Ks. Ss,€9»980 3 06 
Of ^is sum there remained outstandfng at the end of 

the year . 5,97^ ^ 09 

^ » • • __ « 

Leaving nctt colleeitona realized ... Rupees 2S,S4,007 1 57 
To which may be added, amount of judicial fines and 
extra revenue ..'. 04,130 3 43 


Making a grand total of..Rupees 22,88,138 

The charges were as follows 

Huzzoor, cutcherry and 
sadirwarred.Rs. 

Asham and Scbundcc 


Talook Scbundics .and 


0 


Pensions, &:c. 

Shrawunma'«s 

ances . 

Wnrshasuns and 


allow- 

cha- 


Adawiut charges 





Per Centage. 

J.78,472 

2 

127 

7 

0 

09 

.3,33,301 

0 

51. 

13 

0 

45 

69,828 

3 

86 

2 

2 

• 

99 

90,675 

2 

13 

3 

2 

27 

10,991 

1 

52 

0 

1 

73 

1,813 

2 

0 

0 

0 

29 

1,768 

3 

96 

0 

0 

27 

9,779 

0 

73 

0 

1 

51. 

13,996 

3 

41 

0 

2 

20 

1,48() 

1 

23 

2 

0 

33 

a?,199 

0 

69 

1 

0 

2() 

9,988 

1 

29 

0 

1 

57 

3,977 

3 

31 

0 

0 

62 


I.OSS from exchange ... 

Total charges..Rupees 7,66,629 2 94 


Remains nett revenue . Rupees 15,21,508 2 06 

Having shewn the revenue and charges of each collectorate, it may be 
necessary to exhibit a synopsis of the same for the whole of the Deccan, 
which will stand as follows:— 


The land rent, including nioliturfa, &c . Rupees 

Abkarry, or toddy, &c , arrack farms...^_ 

Zukat, or customs. 


69,28,073 

1,79,297 

6,98,200 


Per Cenuge. 
3 29|' 86 3 3 

0 99f 2 I 19 

8 53j! 8 3 78 


Total. 


78,05,571 3 83 |l00 0 


I'Voni this the following deductions must be made : I 

Slietsundee, or village Sebundics' V‘-’r Centngc. 

lands. 1,62,566 0 38 2 0 33 

Mokiissa and other bucks,or rights 
enjoyed by Jagheerdurs and Se 

rinjamecd,in>. 2,04,355 0 63 2 2 47 

Hucks of Zemindars. 2,93,675 1 52 3 0 49 

Do. of Potails mid village offi* 

cers. 1,56,307 0 67 2 0 

Allowmices to pagodas and 

mosques. 1,03,227 1 85 i 1 29 

Wursha&uns . 44,669 0 47 0 2 29 

Village sadirwarred, or gram 
khurch . 1,18,932 2 32 | 1 2 9 


Total deductions. 

10,33,722 

3 

74 

13 

0 97 

Remains nett revenue as per kistbundee 

67,71,849 

0 

09 

86 

S 

Carried forward.... 

.. Rupees 67,71,849 

0 

09 

86 

S 
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. j Par Centage. 

67,71,8*9 0 09 I 86 S S 

56,172 2 29 0 2 88 

"67,16,676 0 80 86 o"~r5 

97,736 1 52 1 1 1 

Making a grand total of. ^,13,412 2 32 87 1 16 


The cltarges were as fellows« 


Hoozoorcutcherry and 6adirwarrcd5,21,681 

0 

63 j 

1 6 

2 

74 

Asham and Scbundic Peons.... 

8,04,482 

0 

59 1 

10 

1 

22 

Irregular horse. 

69,828 

3 

86 

0 

3 

18 

Ramoossees and Rheels...... . 

58,732 

1 

12 

0 

3 

1 

City police expenses.. 

65,179 

3 

38 

0 

S' 

34 

Talook Sebundie and sadirwarred 

7,10,945 

2 

33 

9 

1 

0 

44 

Charges extraordinary 

26,850 

2 

77 

0 

1 

37 

Tank repairs. 

1,813 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Pensions, &c. 

2,71,937 

3 

40 

3 

1 

94 

Shrawunmass and allowances,. 

1,22,785 

2 

29 

1 

2 

29 

Wurshasuiis and charities .. 

1,18,775 

2 

72 

1 

2 

d 

Adawlut expenses. 

93,253 

3 

29 

1 

0. 

77 

Hospital do. 

17,845 

2 

38 

0 

0 

92 

Political do. 

27,199 

0 

69 

0 

1 

42 

Post-office do. 

9,988 

1 

29 

0 

0 

52 

I.OSS fnim cxcluuigc. 

3,977 

3 

81 

0 

0 

20 


Total chaiges 20,25,277 3 45 j 37 2 50 

Remains nett revenue. J 38,88,134 2 94 | 49 2 66 

Geiural Ohservations. 

54. A consideration of the variety of land measures in use, of the diversity 
and inequality of the rates of assessment, and of the almost uniform want of 
accurate village accounts, has forcibly impressed me with the necessity of an 
early survey and assessment of the lands throughout the new acquisitions in 
the Deccan. The undertaking seems no less necessary, in order to ascertain their 
real resources for the benefit of Government, than to prevent the over-assessment 
of the Ryots, the fixing of whose rents at present must often be capricious and 
arbitrary, and as often liable to occasion distress to the individual as loss of 
revenue to Government. The territory has now been three years in our 
possession, and by the time the jiimmabundy of the present fusly shall have 
been completed, the several Coliectorsowill have had leisure to acquire such a 
mass of information regarding the capabilities of villages, and the people will 
have become so much accustomed to our rule, that 1 think the survey may 
be commenced without any risk of compromising the public resources, or 
occasioning any alarm that the measure may lead to the infringement of 
private rights; 1 am, therefore, strongly disposed to recommend that early in 
the ensuing fusly a survey may be instituted gradually in each province, the 
Collector commencing cautiously with one talpok, and thus feeling his way 
and ascertaining his ground before undertaking the woik on a more compre¬ 
hensive scale. 

55. Should the Honourable the Governor in Council approve of the sugges¬ 
tion, I would take the liberty to propose that the rules laid down by Sir Thomas 
Munro in the Ceded Districts should be adopted as the groundwork ; and in 
that event, 1 shall embrace an early opportunity of submitting such modifications 
of them as may have been dictated either by subsequent experience, or may 
be suggested by local circumstances and considerations. 

50. 1 am at present engaged in inquiring into the effect of a tax included in 
the collection of the custom revenue which appears to me most particularly to 
afiect the agricultural interests: 1 allude to the duties on the transit of grain, 
which constitute, 1 believe, nearly one-third of the custom revenue. I am not 
at present prepared to recommend the abolition of these duties, because the 
measure would occasiop great pecuniary sacrifice} and as the tax is not loudly 

. * complained 


Brought forward. Rupees 

Of this sum there remained outstandii)g at'the end of the year 

Leaving nett collections realized. 

To which may be added amount of judicial fines end extra 
revenue. 
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complained of as a grievance, the sacrifice is not immediately necessary. It 
must, however, be extrera’ely prejudicial to the cultivating classes ; for no Ryot 
can now carry the produce of his farms to a distant market without such art 
accumulation of road duties as must operate as a complete bar to the specula¬ 
tion j her is obliged therefore to sell on the spot, to carriers or grain merchants, 
who can afford to carry on the wholesale trade, and to advance the road-duties, 
instead of conveying his crops himself to market, at a season of the year per¬ 
haps when he has no other employment for his carts or bis bullocks. It is no 
uncommon thing in the Ceded Districts for a Ryot to carry his grain a distance 
of one hundred and fiffy miles, when he has a prospect of selling it to a good 
advantage j but tliere are no duties levied on this article except upon expor¬ 
tation beyond the frontier, and consequently there are no obstructions whatever 
to the grain trade. A-s far as 1 can learn, the cultivators here seldom speculate 
in this way on account of the obstructions adverted to, which must, I tiiink, be 
a vast drawback to agricultural improvement; and it may, perhaps, be a ques¬ 
tion, whether or not the high prices of grain which •usually prevail in the 
Deccan are not mainly owing to this tax, and the nuincrous impediments and 
vexations which it carries along with it. My opinions on this head arc at pre¬ 
sent, for the most part, conjectural: but should iny further inquiries confirm the 
belief now entertained, 1 sliall again bring the subject to the notice of the Go¬ 
vern n men t. 

57. In respect to any other part of the custom duties I do not think that 
there arc any particularly burihensome ; and 1 am decidedly of opinion that the 
existing plan of farming the privilege of collecting them is preferable to the 
aumanee plan. The latter has led to abuses so extensive amongst the custom¬ 
house officers, to so much smuggling amongst trailers, and to sucli vast frauds on 
the public revenue, that it has, I understand, been abandoned in tlie Madras 
provinces, where the farming system lias, I believe, been again reverted to. 

Judicial and Criminal Department. 

.OK. Allhougb not fully prepared at jirescnt to offer any matured suggestions 
on the very difficult question of improving the system of administering civil 
and criminal justice, it will be expected that I should advert to those important 
subjects ; 1 shall accordingly submit a few observations relative to the present 
state of the civil and criminal busincsK, and for the sake of perspicuity I shall 
speak separately of each collectoratc. 

It will be proper however to premise, that the original instructions of 
the Honourable,the late Commissioner are still in force in the Deccan. By 
these instructions the punchayct was directed to be considered the main 
instrument of civil judicature, all suits being referable to tbe.se tribunals, 
whose decisions are final, except in cases where corruption or gro.ss puriiality 
might be jirovcd to have influenced the award, or where the award itself might 
be grossly unjust. An appeal in all cases was to be allowed to either party; and 
on its being preferred, the Collector was instriiAcd to examine the proceedings 
of the punchayet, and to institute such further inquiries as the case might call 
for. But when no appeal took place the decree of the punchayet w'as to be 
eiiforced, and was never to be set aside, unless, as above explained, it were 
proved to be materially wrong. Revision of punciiayets was discounte¬ 
nanced as not necessary or proper, except in cases of alleged gross error, 
corruption, or injustice ; and witli a view to prevent the delay in the execution 
of awards, which is so peculiarly incident to these courts, the Commissioner 
declared that he would not receive appeals, or interfere with decisions, any 
further than might be necessary for tlie purpose of ascertaining that the 
general rules on which judicial proceedings were to be conducted had not been 
infringed or deviated from. . 

fiO. The above, rules were confirmed, with but little modification, by the 
circular’ issued under the sanction of Government on the 27th June 1820, 
and particularly in the ninth to the fortieth paragraphs inclusive, to. which I 
beg leave to refer, as relating almost exclusively to the dispensation of civil 
justice. The several Collectors were desired to report, from time to time on 
the effect of these instructions; and as they have now been in practice for. 
upwards of fifteen months, 1 hope soon to receive from them a detailed account 
of the general result; in the mean time I shall proceed, as proposed in para¬ 
graph 
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graph 58, to give a succinct report of the state oi* the judicial file for each 
division of the Deccan, as deduced from the returos which, soon after receiving 
charge of the coo^mission, I directed, to be furnished every quarter. 

Candeish. 

61. The most striking feature of Captain returns is the paucity of 

orig.) civil suits that have hitherto Been filed in Can^bh up to November 1819 
no returns were required from the districts, and the Political Agent states, that 
he is unable, from the records of the Judicial d^artment in his office, satis- 
factOrily to fill up the columns of the abstract for 1819>20 for the quarter 
• antecedent to March 18^0, no accounts having been kept of a nature calculated 
to give the information required. He exhibits, however, a return of causes 
filed during the year, amounting to one hundred and twenty-eight. 


Of which were decided by punchayet ....... 87 

And by Aumeens, or decree of court, 6r razeenamah..... 4 

91 

Leaving a balance on the file of..... 37 


1S8 

6S. In the succeeding year, 1820 21, seventy-two causes have been settled 
by punchayets, six by razeenamah, and five by Aumeens ; and only eighteen 
suits remained on the file at the end of the year. 

63. Tlie circumstance of the demand for justice being so very limited in 
Candeish, attracted my attention very early after 1 received, charge of the 
commission. Captain Briggs had accounted for it, in some degree, on the 
ground of the rejection of complaints for exactions by Marolutdars of the 
late Peishwa, and of his declining to admit demands for the repayment of 
advances by Sahookars duiing the former government; but as these reasons 
obtained equally in other parts of the Conquered Territory, I conceived it to 
require some explanation, that in an extent of country like Candeish, yielding 
a revenue of fifteen lacs, there should be such an extiaordinary absence of 
litigation, which appeared to me to be inconsistent with the demoralized state 
of that province. It seemed to me possible either that facility of access was 
not given to complainants, or that the Mamlutdars used their discretion in 
deciding of their own authority, or perhaps exercised an influence in keeping 
back complaints; since 1 did not consider that the poverty and depression of 
the people which prevailed In other districts besides Candeish, furnished an 
adequate cause for such a comparative difierence in the amount of the demand 
for justice. I therefore called the attention of tlie Political Agent to the 
subject, abd suggested to him the possibility that the apparent disinclination 
to complain might arise from our Government being new to the inhabitants, 
who wefe not yet inspired trith that' degree of confidence, which in general 
renders them much too pron'e to seek' ledress from European officers rather 
than have recourse to private arbitration. 

64. In reply to my observations Captain Briggs stated that many complaints 
were compounded, and adjusted t6 the satisfaction of the parties, and therefore 
not recorded; that the readiest access was at all times given by him, personally, 
to complainants, and that a proclamation to this effect had been published. 
The Political Agent then proceeded to explain to me how his jtidicial business 
was conducted, in the following terms. 

** In order that I may not be considered remiss in the.essentials of this 
** important duty, I beg leave to explain how it is l!onducted. Every person 
** having a complaint, brings and delivers it to me in writing. It is then read, 
** and the person against whom the complaint is made is called upon to reply to 
“ it. If he is present or at hand, an mvestigation immediately takes place; but, 
“ as most of these complaints are brought from the mehals, a letter is imme- 
** diately written to the Mamiutdar of till district, enclosing the plaintiflTs 
“ written complaint, and this letter is given to him, while a duplicate tssent by 

dawk; the Mamiutdar then calls on the defendant, and if the question is 
** disputable a punchayet assembles for its investigation, and when concluded 
** the proceedings are transmitted to me, and the award confirmed and sent 

Vot. IV. '40 back; 
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«* back ; and a monthly re|^stei' of’ alt causes tried during the month is sent in 
with the accounts. This mode appears to me consistent with the instruc- 
j ** tions I have received^ hut if 1 should have mistaken thenj, 1 shall be happy 
« to be corrected. Wherc^ however, property or right is not disputed, and no 
** investigation by punchayet takes place, it is neither considered as a civil 
* ** cause, nor is it entered as such. * 

The very great paucity 'of civil causes is certainly remarkable: but when 
«< we consider the total absence of all trade and manufacture in Candeish ; that 
** specie was hardly known, but that the articles of life were in most instances 
“ bartered for exchange; that the only, borrowers were indigent farmers, who 
procured grain either for subsistence or for seed from Soucars, and gave 
« receipts for money at an exorbitant interest, which was partly repaid the 
** next year by a portion of the crops at a reduced value; that the Sojacars 
“ themselves were merely the agents of monied men at Poona, and whose 
** business was transacted entirely by bills; it is easy to imagine that, in such a 
•* state of society, the only monied debts which could arise were confined to 
those of the farmer and the Soucar. Those have been rejected before our 
administration ; and since that period an influx of upwards 40,00,000 of 
“ rupees which has absolutely been brought into Candeish and put into cir- 
“ dilation by our troops, together with the circumstance of neaily 2,00,000 
rupees which have been advanced as tuckavy to the Ryots, who, as I said 
before, are almost the only class of inhabitants in the country ; are events 
“ which render the very rare occurrence of civil suits not altogether so 
“ unaccountable. The very great encouragement to industry under a Go- 
“ vernment that affords ample protection of person and property and the 
indigence of all classes which compels every man to labour for a subsistence, 
« are, amongst a society like that of Candeish, the principal causes to which 
“ we may perhaps refer the absence of crime in general. Except in a very few 
** instances, within the last eighteen months there have been no robberies cora- 
“ mitted but by Bliecis, a class of people which has for the last twenty years 
*< lived in the hills, and subsisted exclusively by depredations : and ev’en these 
** seldom or ever escape detection. J am considerably within the mark when 1 
say that of this part of the community there were no less than 5,000 persons 
“ distributed in small bands, who perhaps never once earned by honest industry 
** a single meal during that period; but it is a source of satisfaction to know 
« that those very persons, without the loss of fifty human lives, have been 
reclaimed fi^om their habits, and have become instruments of a vigilant and 
“ excellent police. This subject, however, is too notorious to require me to 
dwell on it; but I shall be sorry to think that the paucity of crime or of 
** complaint is ascribed by my superiors to a want of confidence in th’e justice 
** of our administration, or to a laxity in the establishment oP personal 
“ security. 

“ The absence of civil suits, 1 conceive, i# chiefly to be ascribed to the 
** following causes. The only two classes in society in Candeish, if we except 
'* the soldiery and freebooters, were persons who cultivated the land, and the 
“ Bunjas or Shroffs, who forestalled the produce of the crops by loans. The' 
“ intricate mazes of all disputes of this nature are shut out from inquiry, and 
the complaints of the Bunjas are not admitted i while on the other hand the 
“ cultivators are loud in their complaints of exactions on the part of Arabs, 
“ Mamlutdars, and other licensed plunderers, which are also rejected on the 
** same grounds as the former. The sudden restoration of order and of 
** justice; the free sale and prompt payment for the produce of the soil, and 
“ the inundation of specif, equal perhaps to more than treble what has for an 
** age been in circulation ; together with liberal advances from Government 
“ of money without interest; has left little subject for pecuniary causes of a 
nature that require investigation by punchayet. Some there are, no doubt, 
'* such as family disputes, of which a great variety have been tried and 
** decided ; but they are many of^them of old standing, and some have been 
decided under, the late Government.” 

65. This explanation afforded by Captain Briggs certainly accounted in 
some degree for the paucity of civil causes, and ^ many complaints relative 
to revenue transactions, requiring a good deal of investigation, mi|fht be 

advan- 
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advantageously settled without any regular decree, I authorized him to con- Mr. Chain's, 
tinue to decide them summarily, but directed him to refer di other suits that 
could not be adjusted by ]»ivate compceition to j^.unchayets. I also: approved " 
of his mode (£ receiving complaints, and of referring them to the Mamlut^rs, «_ 
as explained in the third paragraph of tbh letter above quoted : but I still 
repeated the expression of my^pprebension, notwithstanding the substantive 
reasons assigned for the infr^uency of complaints; that either the district 
officers took upon themselve^o decide on complaints^ or that they quashed 
them altogether; that otherwise a larger number of causes would appear in his 
returns, since it was hardly .possible but that there must be a few disputes for 
the division of family property, for”" succession, to inheritance, .or for civil 
injuries, in almost every town of any magnitude j and with reference, to the 
sul^ect of village loans, which, if admitted, would alone form a fertile source 
of litigation, I took occasion to inform him that many of these transactions, 
though some of them Were usurious and fraudulent, might be Considered bond 
Jide debts entitled to a fair hearing and adjudication. 

66. Whether the reasons assigned by Captain Briggs have or have not 
continued to operate, certain it is that his tile continues to be uncommonly 
light, though the number of causes detided by punchayets, or otherwise, is 
extremely limited. 

67. His early letters to me represent the disinclination that the people 
evinced to having their causes referred to puncbayet, and the decided pre> 
ference which they shewed to the adjudication of them by himself and his 
assistants. He discovered, however, that most of these complMnts were 
unfounded, or of so litigious a nature, that punchayets at once r^ected them: 
a circumstance which certainly exhibits a proof of the discriminating judgment 
of those tribunals, and clearly accounts for the disinclination that was shewn 
by suitors to that mode of adjudication. An aversion ap|>ears also to have 
existed to complaining to the Mamlutdars- in the. first instance, notwith¬ 
standing the great delay which invariably ensued from the complainants 
coming to the hoozzoor, a: distance of seventy or a hundred' miles. The 
cause|of this .want of confidence in the punchayets and in the native officers, 
may probably be traced to the general corrupriqp.which prevailed during the 
late Government, when no suit was listened to without a bribe, and no cause 
decided without the judge*s participation of the.chose in action, . 

' 68. Whatever may be the motives'for'preferring an investigation by Eu¬ 

ropean officers, it is quite certain that, consistehtly with attention to their other 
multifarious ayocations, the Collectors cannot hear and decide civil causes ; 
and even if they possessed leisure, 1 am of opinion that the inquest of tlte 
punchayet is, in many respects, to be considered in the first instance preferable 
to any investigation through European agency. The Collector can have leisure 
only to hear civil suits in appeal, when such suits are for good reasons deemed, 
admissible. His time will not admit of his investigating them in the first in¬ 
stance, and it does not therefore seem expedient that an option shopldjbo Icfl^ 
to parties, whether or not they will refer their causes to punchayets. That 
^ mode of settlement, where its defects are in some degree removed by able 
superintendence, is unquestionably well suited to native habits and prejudices, 
and well Calculated to ensure equitable decisions. Where a plaintiffihas really 
just ground of complaint, he seldom Stiews any disinclination to this mode of 
adjustment; it is chiefly where a . plaintiff has a' bad cause, which be knows 
will not bear the . scrutiny of his neighbours, that he seqks redress at a distance, 
in the hope that the merits of his case being less understood', there may be a 
better chance of his succeeding in the object of his juit. Where delay in the 
decision of a suit arises, as appears to be frequently ttil case, from the protracted 
absence of the plaintiffwithout good cause, a reasonable period might be fixed, 
due notice of which should be given to the jjjdaintiff; nnd in default of his 
attendance within the prescribed'time the siijtmigbt be dismissed and struck 
off the file. i 

^ 69. But the district officers require to 1)e constantly stimulated to the due* 
discharge of their duty in superintending the operation of punchayets, and to 
be severely fined , or occasionally dismissed for neglect of it; and an unre¬ 
mitting, and perhaps more than common interest on the part of the Collectors, 

is 
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Mr. Chapiin'b is DO less essential to. the success of this instrument of justice. It is as neces- 
Report, sary as oii to the wheels of a machine, the movement of which becomes’ 

clogged if not kept constantly greased and lubricated.’ Long abuse and disuse 
-- have much enfeebled the efficacy of punchayets, and they can only be restored 

Deccan. perfect efficiency by a careful and close attention to their invigoration on 

the part of the local authorities. 


70. In the circular instructions dated^he 27i|^h June, which are founded on 
Mr. Elphinstone’s report, the eventual expediency of appointing Aumeens in 
very large towns to assist the Mamlutdars in superintending punchayets, is con¬ 
templated ; but the experiment was to be. first made whether the Mamlutdars 
. could keep down the business. Captain Briggs sometime ago advised the 
appointment of judicial Carcoous for the Mehauls, on monthly salaries of 
about twenty-five rupees, as substitutes fur Aumeens; but as there are no 
large towns in that quarter, and as I considered that judie<«l officers with the 
powers of Aumeens ought not to be appointed on such an inadequate salary 
as he recommended, I objected to the measure. The number of Carcoons to 
each district was already so great, that any addition of this sort might, I thought, 
be well dispensed with ; arid the state of judicial business, as exhibited in the 
quarterly returns, certainly rendereif that part of the circular instructions 
ina|>plicabie to Candcish, since the object of the appointment of Aumeens was 
chiefly to prevent an accumulation of civil suits. I however at tlic same tin>e 
intimated to the Political Agent, that if the demand for justice in any qbarter 
was so considerable as to make the appointment expedient, it would not be 
objected to. Captain Briggs has since availed himself of the aid of the Se- 
bundie Carcoons, who had little else to do, in keeping the records and in per¬ 
forming the .writing part of tlife judicial business of the district. 


71. In a letter |U> me under date tlie .‘30th October last year, the Political 
Agent gives the following rather favourable view of the state of his judicial 
administratipn '.—r 


“ Having said so much on the efiect of our criminal jurisdiction,' ,I shall 
“ now take a view of the civil judicature. The lists that are transmitted 
** quarterly do not cxiiibit a great number of causes, considering the extent of 
** the province. ’ I have formerly adverted to the origin of tliis circumstance, 

** arising, as 1 conceive, in the first instance out of the total stagnation of 
“ trade, and to the nature of the population, which consists chiefly of two • 
“ classes: tlie needy cultivator without power, and the sturdy lender, who 
wos usually connected in some way or other with the farmer or Mamlutdar 
** of the district, and who had always the means, after the demands of the 
“ latter were satisfied, of compelling the cultivator to pay to the utmost of his 
** ability. In many instances the money-lender paid the cash direct into the 
** hands of the Mamlutdar, and took bonds of from fifiy to one hundred per* 
cent, from the cultivator, to be paid in kiui^ at the harvest .season. These 
lenders usually managed all the monep^ concerns of the Ryots, keeping 
“ an account of grain against cash; and it not unfrequently happened that 
“ the Ryot got back at the end of the year, or received at an advanced rate, ^ 
“ the same grain he had previously paid for at a depreciated rate to the 
“ Saiioukar, in liquidation of the last year's demand. 

4f, ’ 

“ Under these circumstances, there were few balances due at the time 
“ we took possession of the country. The Ryots, now no longer requiring 
“ the aid of these middle-men, owing to the liberal advances made by Govern- 
“ merit without interest, have no longer any transactiops with them, and the 
“ principal money causes which now remain are those of insignificant persons 
“ who became middle-men on a small scale, and had no support from the hand 
“ of authority, such as Gosseins and small Bunjahs acting as pedlars. There 
“ aye some claims b^ Arabs ^nd others for money advanced to re-people 
“ deserted villages, for which in triaiiy instances land has been granted by 
“ Potaiis. 


“ The causes which appeared the most complicated, and those which threat- 
“ eued to overwhelm me with business on first entering the country; were 
“ those of hereditary rights; it was fortunate that these- wfere referred to 
“ punchayets. It appears that within the last ten or twelve years particularly. 
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«« a great deal of iniquity on this head had taken place in procuring powerful Mr-ChapUn's 
agents, for the consideration of bribes, to subvert the order of succession^ Keport, 
and transfer certain hereditary rights and privileges belonging to the head . ^ 

** of a family to a junior member of it. The minute and tedious investiga- -v 

tion of diese cases were gone into with patience by punchayets, and although eccan. 

*• the decisions have not always been sufficient tO deter the person, who has 
“ been cast from persisting to demand another inquiry, yet, of all the cases 
“ decided in this way, it lias not bedtt found necessary to reverse one, not- 
“ withstanding some have been carefully revised and examined by me. 

“ Upon the whole, the system of civil judicature, as conducted by pun- 
“ chayets, appears hitherto to be well adapted.to the object of obtaining speedy, 
cheap, and ready redress. 

Previously to the 1st January,!820 no regular register of the civil causes 
“ decided by punchKyets was kept; the parties settled their dispute, brought 
“ their decision to me for signature, after having, both declared their witling- 
“ ness to abide by the result, and gave in a copy of the proceedings. This 
system has been enlarged on by requiring a registry of all causes decided 
by punchayctj and the list between 1st January 1820 and 1st September 
(eight months) exhibits one hundred and seven awards; and on that day 
“ there were eighteen causes on the file, delayed chiefly by the consent of the 
“ parties. The greater regularity which now prevails, and the accumulation 
“ of causes, which renders it difficult fo procure members to sit on civil pun- 
** chayets, and in a small place like Dhoolia the duty is rather a serious evil 
“ to those called on. I brought this subject to the notice of the Honourable 
“ the sole Commissioner, as far back as December 1818, when I pointed out 
“ the hardships of procuring members for punchayets, and recommended some 
“ remuneration for the members. The subject did not then meet with appro- 
“ bation in the proposed form, which was that of requiring the parties to pay 
“ the punchayet daily for their attendance ; an arrangement which it was con« 

“ ceived would have quickened the interest of both plaintiff and defendant 
“ in brihging forward their proofs; but it was then thought, on the other hand, 
such, a plan would have tended to make it the interest of tlie punchayet 
“ to delay the final settlement of the cause. The difficulty of procuring the 
“ members for punchayets, and the hardships of attending so constantly as 
“ they are obliged to do at the Adawlut, have rather increased than diminished; 

“ and I beg leave to point out the necessity of ray being authorized to detcr- 
“ mine some fee for the punchayet to be paid on the final settlement of a 
“ cause, proportionate to its nature and the ability of tiie litigant parties. It 
“ is not my intention to have this authority extended to the Meliauls, where so 
“ arbitrary a pow'er would be liable^to much abuse. 

“ The last suhj;?ct is that of the magisterial duties as applied to the hearing 
■ “ of complaints. One hour after my coming to my office, daily, is set apart by 
" me, in person, to receive any complaint which is not. referable to the 
“ Mehauls; and my First Assistant, Mr. Hodges, when not actually engaged in 
“ criminal trials or miy other business, is accessible from ten till fiv# o’clock 
“ every day, to hear complaints, and to write letters to the Mehauls on the 
“ subject. A register of each complaint is made ; one copy of the letter to the 
“ Mamlutdar is given to the plaintiff and another sent by the dawk ; and at 
“ the end of the montl^ the Mamlutdar sends in a list of the persons who 
“ have, and those who have not appeared for redress, and a statement of what 
“ measures have been taken in each case. The duty of listening to complaints, 

“ of putting the persons in the way of obtaining redress, of reading the 
“ judicial papers from each Mamlutdar and writing answers, and of super- 
“ intending trials, are sufficient to occupy ejcclusively the time of one person’s- 
“ unremitting attention; but it is satisfactory, on the whole,* to find that. 

“ neither in the criminal nor civil departments business has, as yet, accumulated 
” beyond our means of performing iu” * * . 

72. Captain Briggs has lately acquainted me that no civil causes have yet 
been decided by a Mamlutdar, in conformity to the authority conveyed in the 
circular instructions above adverted.40,.,because tlie Mamlutdar has no interest 
in deciding them, and finds it easier i;o transfer the business to a punchayet. 

The reason would be a good one,' were left to the option of the Mam- 
VoL. IV. ,! 4. P liitdar 
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lutclar 0 do or to omit >Buch parts of bis duty as he might think properbut 
If he be stitnulated'to an active, zealous, and honest discharge of f^e functions 
of bis office,' no onp will for a moment doubt his capability to render himself 
substantially usefiilas an au|ciliary in the judicial departments, to the extent of 
the powers which, ,by the above orders, nave b^n confided to him. 

The Bolitical Ag^nt has, lately represented the difficulty of collecting the ^ 
members of punchayets, who finding that the duty yields neither credit nor 
advantage, decline it on the plea that*hey have other business to attend to ; 
and be is of opinion thdt some rules for assembling punchayets, and causing 
the attendance of parties and witnesses, are necessary to render these courts 
more cffiicient. 

73. Sometfiing of this sort is certainly wanting to give effect to punchayets; ' 
but as the first principles of this system of arbifratioj^seem to have been 
founded on a good deal of latitude or freedom from restraint, some delicacy is 
required to be observed in introducing any rules for regulating the operations 
of these tribunals. People cannot be compelled to serve as members, but a 
panel might be formed in each district of all those who are qualified for the 
office ; and if impartially and -judiciously selected in rotation, so as to prevent 
the duty from being burthensome, I think the influence of the Collector and 
his Mamlutdars might in general be sufficient to ensure the attendance of a 
punchayet whenever required. It may be objected with some* truth, that the 
success of the system depending too much upon individual zeal and exertion, 
it is therefore essenthilly defective : but the defect will often be found in the 
Adawlut, as weU as other judicial institutions. 

74* -Tile enclosed comparative list of crimes* will shew the state of the 
magisterial and criminal business. The state .of the police is in general, I 
think; very efficient, and Captain Briggs has suggested some plans for its 
improvement, by naeans of an increase of pay and an addifton to the establish¬ 
ment of the .Jaglas, or vtlh^e watchmen. But the scheme, under the most 
economical arrangement, involves a great increase of expense to Government, 
without affording any adequate security that the advantages contemplated will 
eventually be realized; I therefore think that it would be premature to submit 
it to Government. Some parts^ however, of the details which provide for 
periodically mustering and registering Jaglas appearing to m^ judicious, 1 have 
signified to Captain Briggs my approval of them. ELe also suggested to me the 
expediency of holding out, as an encouragement for the apprehension of 
robbers, a reward of one-fourth of the stolen property recovered, to be divided 
equally between the Potail and informer, whether Jagla or other person. But 
the fmlic)^ of this step seems questionable, since it may possibly lead to the 
invesugation of robberies with a view to the reward, and 1 have on this account 
suspended the consideration of the proposition. a 

The Political Agent has also taken occasibn to represent the insufficiency 
of punishing highway robbery by imprisonment and labour in irons, and has 
urged th# necessity of visiting the ofiehce by transportation, the dread of which 
is much felt by the natives. The suggestion is deserving of consideration, and 
I see no objection, in heinous cases unat^mpanied by munler, to the passing 
of this sentence by the Magistrate, subject to tbe^confirmation of the Ho¬ 
norable the Governor in Council. * ■ ^ 

76. The advantages of a criminal punchayet have also been urged by the 
Poiitir^i Agent; but I conceive all the benefits of the measure are already 
secured by the inquest of the village officers which is already supposed to take 
place, as it is provided for in the forms for criminal trials lately prescribed by the 
orders of ..Government. In the criminal department in Candeish there are., 
seldom more ^an four or five cases on the file, and frequently only one or two, 
wbi^ are got over fiuring the succeeding month. 

77. In Poona, though a great deal of judicial business has been done, the 
file is charged With a considerable accuipuTation of civil suit^in arrears. 

In the year 1819*@0, as shewn in the abstract marked G, No4l0,* 4,causes 
were instituted, which, added to the balance on hand at the beginning df^e 

year. 


* printed in these Selections. 
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year, amounting to 499i gives a total of 4,608 suite; of these #ere dis¬ 

posed of: 

By the punchayet. 248 

Byrazeenamah . 461 

By decree of court Jfe. 41 

By Aumeens and Mamlutdars . 774 

If, 

Making a total of.1,817 suite adjusted ( 

And dismissed from non-attendance of pro¬ 
secutors .. 2,721 


p Total . 4,288 

Leaving a balance of .... 365 

_ 

Total .4,608 

Instituted in 1820-21 .2,757 

Balance of former year .. 865 

a « , 

Total .3,122 


Of these were decided by puucliayet . 113 

By razeenamah . J[68 

By decree of couit. IS 

By Aumeens and Mamlutdars . 682 


1,376 

Dismissed in default of attendance .. 470 

—- 1,846 


Leaving a balance on the file of .1,^6 


78. Having occasmn; in June 1820, to Call the Collector's consideration to 
the state of his judicial and magisterial business, I recommended to lum the 
intioduction of more method and arrangement in the conduct of these depart¬ 
ments, and suggested the propriety of setting apm-t regular days for hearing and 
deciding causes, and for giving the readiest access to all classes of ccnnplainte. I 
am happy to say that thS application of Captain Robertson's zeal soon effected a . 
considerable reform,^ and introduced some activity and energy amongst his 
judicial servants, who from his want of leisure, as the Collector states, had 
been lulled into much laziness and apathy in the discharge of their duties. 

79. The Collector, in a letter to me dated the 25th August last year. In 

pursuance of my instructions, acquaints me that be had directed his special 
attention to the administration of civil jusUce,. which he found in a state of 
great backwardness and confusion, owing to the circumstance that both he 
and his Assistant, Mr. lAimsden, had been almc^t exclusively engaged in 
revenue matters; that in ponsequence of the walitbf a due supervision since 
the commencement of the year, an improper influence bad been acquired by 
certain Vakeels, or by persons who acted as members of pun.chayets. These 
persons availed tliem^|ves of the facilities aflbrded by their situation to excite 
litigation, and nfhsrwards to compromise 8uits» from which they derived a 
corrupt profit. T%e principale in these nefarious practices were disgraced, 
dismissed, and otherwise pnniabed, and the causes which had been decided 
by them wete aulgect to a revision, ^hich led to a reversal of some of the 
decrees, though the greater proportion was found for the most part fiur ijod 
equitable. . ' * 

SO. Under the circumatances described. Captain Robertson goes on to state 
that the accumulatidti of suits on the ffiil was unavoidable. The duty of offi¬ 
ciating as membertof punohayets having been engrossed by a few professional 
punebayetees, no respectable man would accept the office, and those who bad 

' * to 
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Mr. Chaplin's 
Ucpoit, 

Ji Nov. 1821. 


Deccan, 


to get justice by means of tlicse tribunals, had to depend on the exertions of 
a few fnenyAvho had each his name as arbitrator^n perhaps ^ hundred causes. 
Vakeels fomented quarrels, . which but. for them never would have broken 
out, and in some cases instigated them by intrigue and false accusation. The 
hall of justice, however, the Collector states, |vas restored to purity by the 
ex{)ulsion of the professional members of punchayets and of the Vakeels', 
and respectable men were again induced to become mepibers of these courts 
of arbitration. • 


81. The duties of Aumeehs, it appears, had not beilfrdistinctly defined, and 
the Collector accordingly furnished them with wntten instructions, which 
were grounded on the sixteenth and seventeenth paragraphs of the circular 
instructions of the •27th June, that were drawn' up from Mr. £lphinstone*s 
report. 

82. The Collector also drew up some judicious instructions for regulating 

the proceedings of punchayets, and by personal persuisioii and distinction 
succeeded in overcoming much of the reluctance to become members which 
had hitherto been evinced by persons of the respectable classes. The puncha- 
j^ets were not as before obliged to sit in the Adawlut, and a considerable latitude 
of discretion was allowed to them in the conduct of their proceedings, over 
which no rigid supervision was instituted. In order, however, to prevent the 
abuse of the indulgence, and to keep the punchayets to their duty, some 
assistance was afforded in assembling the members ^ and Carcoons, to whom 
fees were paid by the parties, agreeably to a regulated scale, were appointed 
to record the proceedings and to facilitate their operations. These arrange¬ 
ments, while they furnished employment to people before without a livelihood, 
are stated to have checked litigation, and promised greatly to promote the 
speedy dispensation of justice.^ Captain Robertson describes them as having 
succeeded beyond his most sanguine hopes, but, justly 1 think, attributes this 
beneficial result to efficient supervision, and to the interest which lie personally 
took in carrying them into execution. • ' 

83. The Collector concludes his report to me respecting these measures with 
the following observation: “But with all these advantages, these arrange- 
“ ments wall not effectuate my wishes if the spirit which has now been infused 
“ is not kept up and augmented by efficient European agency. You will 
“ observe that the Collector and his assistants are the pivots on which the 
“ wheels turn.**. He further observes: “ I shall, not trespass further on your 
“ time at present than to remark, regarding the number of causes on the file 
“ in June last (1820), that you will not find them so formidable again; and 
“ their appearance of magnitude will be diminished, even up to the end of 
“ that month, by a due inquiry into the cause of delay in each suit, which I 
“ hope 1 shall be able to transmit with the returns due, in the course of the 
“ next ihonth or six weeks.*’ 


- 84. An inspection of the accompanying abstracts will satisfactorily show that 

the administration of justice has not been at a stand since the introduction of 
the judicious reforms above adverted to. I regret, however, to say that it has 
not so entirely kept pace with the demand as seems desirable. At the same 
time it will be recollected that the excess of the demand in Poona arises in a 
great measure from the agitation of old debts and claims, that had their origin 
during the late. Government, and that We have therefore rather to clear off 
Bajee Rao’s file than our own. The .great cause. of obstruction to the 
speedy decision of suits is the want of European assistance, of which the 
Collector has for some time been deprived bjrthe absence of his First and Second 
Assistants: of the former on account of his translation to another office, of the 
latter from continued sickness. The progress of civil business has been, in 
consequence, a good deal impeded^ and complaints have reached me of peti¬ 
tioners being unable to get a hearing, and of the execution of decrees of 
punchayets being suspended for an unreasonably long period. 

85. The difficulties are not, I thi^k, imputable to’ao3^ neglect or/ault on 
the part of the Collector. Alone, he has not a^ufficiency of leisure, tqi, devote 
to judicial business without sacrificing other dudes. The criminal and revenue 
business appear to furnish^ him with full employmeitt, and without an able 

Assistant, 
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Assistant, specially destined for the departnjent of civil-justice, it must neces¬ 
sarily, I think, fall into arrear. The remedy for the evil is obvious : the aid 
of another instrument must be employed j and I shall in the sequel take tha 
liberty of suggesting an arrangement which will, I think, fully answer the pur¬ 
pose in view, without occasioning any very heavy addition to the public expen- 
diture. ‘ 

80. The number of judicial Aumeens under the Collector amounts to five : 
one on salary of one hundred rupees monthly, one of siSety rupees, and three of 
fifty ruj^ees, besides judicial Carcoons for each inehaul. They are exclusive of 
Mamlutdars, who, under the circular orders of the 27th June, are empowered 
to decide suits of the amount of one hundred rupees. 

87. The criminal department requires little remark. The state of business 
will be seen fron the enclosed comparative abstracts of crimes committed. 

88. Burglaries, larcenies and swindling seem to be the prevalent offences. 
Procuring abortions and unnatural crimes have not been unfrequent; and as 
they hi'.vc not under former fiovernments been visited with severe penalties, 
they have not been considered in the heinous light in which our law is accus¬ 
tomed to view them. There were during the year 1819-20 many commitments 
for miinlcr, but only five convictions. Several persons were apprehended and 
committed on suspicion of being concerned in these cases, which has swelled 
the anfount of the numbers. Most of tliose murders that were traced were 
found to liave been committed from motives of revenge, jealousy, or avarice, 
and seldom by many persons in concert. Robberies are chiefly committed by 
Ramoossees, wlio by caste, habit, and jiovcrty, are driven to these excesses. 
The Magistrate, however, states it as a remarkable fact, that they never mur¬ 
der or atteriqit to maim except in self-defence, and that not a Ramoossee, since 
the establislimeiit of our (lovenunent, has either been convicted of-murder or 
been executed. 

89. The Magistrate lias submitted a list of fifteen heinous crimes the per¬ 
petrators of which have not been traced. Several of them were committed in 
Poona or its neighbourhood ; but, adverting to the extent of the city and the 
immoral habits of the people, I do not deem the number considerable. Up to 
January 1821 he reports that no such excesses or crimes had been committed 
as required distinct notice. 

90. In the course of last year the city police was reduced one-tliicd, but 
the vigilance of tlie remainder of the establishment ensured a great degree of 
certainly in the detection.of delinquents; and tlie Collector expresses his 
lielicf that its present efficiency was at no time exceeded, altliough in Bajee 
Rao’s time it had acquired a character of much excellence for its strictness and 
rc-gularity. 

91. Captain Robertson represents the district police also to be greatly 
improved, since he has succeeded in making the Potails of villages sensible 
of the importance of their duties in this department. But tlie plan of re¬ 
taining Ramoossee Naicks and Ramoossees in pay, has not entirely prevented 
those professional robbers from following their habitual propensities. 

92. The pay and number of Ramoossees in the district will be gradually 
reduced; but the Magistrate represents tliose belonging to the town police 
to be very valuable servants, with whom it would be imprudent to interfere. 

93. On the whole, 1 am of opinion that the department of criminal justice 
and of police in- general reflects niucli credit on Captain Robertson’s admi¬ 
nistration, and the efficient state of 'the city police in particular is a test of the 
Magistrate’s meritorious exertions. 

Ahmednuggur. 

94. The abstract will shew the state of the judicial files at Ahmednuggur 
for 1819-20; 

The total suitsamounted to 1,383; of which were decided: 

V 0 L.IV. 4 Q By 
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,... 

.... 163 
.... 285 
.... Ill 

. GI3 


Leaving undecided suits at the close of the year. 720 


1)5. The abstract for 1820-21 is as follows: 

Balance of last year. 7^0 

Instituted in this year .1,639 

- 2,359 

Of which 

Decided by punchayct . 118 

Razeenamah . 100 

Decree of court . 7^9 

Auinccns...... 104 

- 1,071 

Leaving a balance undecided of. 1,288 


But of these the most part have since been settled. 

96 . Of the balance of 1819-20 Captain Pottinger informed me that the 
greater number had been or was then settled, as the plaintifis generally 
received orders addressed to the Camavisdars to summon the defendants, 
and to desire them to come to some amicable adjustment.’ In other cases 
the plaintiffs have been known to go direct f’rom the. Adawlut to the defen¬ 
dants and to shew the order, which has induced the latter to satisfy the plain¬ 
tiff’ without any further proceedings. 

97. Captain Pottinger acquaints me, in addition to the above remark, that 

the plaintifTs are always instructed to return within three months if their 
disputes are not settled ; and in the event of their not doing so, it has hitherto 
been the practice to strike the plaints off* the file; since it has frequently 
been ascertained that tlie parties have come to an amicable arrangement 
amongst themselves, or through the interposition of friends, even before the 
orders of the Adawlut were delivered to the Camavisdar, and of course in 
such instances the suit would remain on the file for ever, if its continuance 
were not limited to a given period. He has recently, however,, carried the 
plaints of one quarter into the returns of the suedeeding one until they were 
decided on, or otherwise disj)osed of, in consequence of the non-attendance 
of the suitors; and I shall recommend him in future not to expunge any 
causes from the files until he shall have ascertained that the suitors have really 
resolved to abandon their complaints, since it seems very possible that many 
may have been deterred from persevering iif these suits by the delay and 
expense which they may have reasonably enough have imagined to be incident 
to its prosecution. I think, with reference to the late malversations, it will be 
proper not only that all suits decided by the late Head-Assistant should be open 
to revisal, but that all that may have been summarily dismissed shall, on being 
presented, be again admissible. This course is, however, so obviously neces¬ 
sary that it will hardly be necessary to enjoin it. •. 

98 . It is to be regretted that the punchayet system has not in Ahmedtfuggur 
had so much success as in other districts. Early in 1820, in reviewing the civil 
business, I conveyed to Captain Pottinger my sentiments that the agency of 
these courts was not made so extensively useful in the talooks as I thought it 
might be rendered; and as that mode of settling disputes appears to me more 
consistent with the custom of the country than the practice of determining 
them at the Adawlut through an Eutopean officer, I have subsequently taken 
more than one occasion to repeat my opinion, that their instrumentality is not 
so general as I thought it ought to be, expressing at the same time my hope, 
that the Collector would exert himself in giving increased effect to their 
operation, since, under the standing orders, they were still directed to be 
considered the chief engine of justice. The unwillingness of parties to have 

recourse 
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By punchayet. 

By razaenamah .... 
By decree of courts. 
By Aumeens . 
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recourse to these judicatories, which had been stated as the reason why so few 
were settled by them, appeared fo me to be imputable, not so much to a dislike 
to that'mode of decision, as to some remissness on the part of the local officers 
superintending these assemblies, •and in expediting their awards. There is 
every reason to believe, from the subsequent events that have transpired, that 
had the people been encouraged to this mode of reference, the trial by pun- 
chayet would have been preferred to the late investigations of the Ahmednuggur 
Adawlut, which have proved so singularly disgraceful'to the administration of 
justice. 

99. I have at different times issued several 'circulars to the Collectors, en¬ 
joining them to set apart fixed times for the hearing of complaints, • and I am 
happy to say that my instructions have in general been attended to. It is of 
the greatest importance that every man should have the option of stating his 
grievance either viva voce or in writing j by these means all have a chance of a 
hearing without much delay, and without any risk of their complaints being 
misstated or misrepresented. 

100. Captain Bottingcr, in a letter dated the 23d July last, informs me 
that he now sets apart two whole days in the week for receiving petitions and 
complaints. This plan he finds better than alloting a portion of more days to 
the duty: for in the latter case many would come to the cutcherry who could 
not get a Iiearing, whilst by continuing his sittings from morning till evening, 
he is usually enabled to give answers to all who are assembled; and when from 
their numbers this cannot be accomplished, the petitions of those who have 
not been called in are tiie first brought forward on the succeeding day. 

101 . Captain Pottinger states that he finds this method more expeditious than 
that of receiving vivd voce complaints. 1 should have thought otherwise; but 
as long as they are taken up, it is not of much consequence in what manner 
they arc received. The [>etitions, he informs me, arc collected from all present 
by one ■of his Chobdars, and placed on the desk before him; they are then 
read over to Him indiscriminately, and all such as require to be filed are im¬ 
mediately registered in English by himself, and in Mahratta by his Carcoons. 


Mr. Chaplin’s 
Heport, 

'6 Nbv. 1821. 


DeccitH. 


102. He is qualified, of course, to answer verbally, or to issue instructions 
on many petitions which do not involve disputes, and which consequently 
require no other registers than the record of the order passed on the occasion. 
Where complaints form the subject of petitions, the abstract of the order 
passed is noted on the back of each, and letters to the Camavisdars when the 
case is referred, and decrees when they are passed, are distributed to the 
complainants on the succeeding day : by these means he finds that he can see 
and answer from one hundred to two hundred petitioners, should there be so 
many, in a week; and he states that no one can be for that time at Ahmed¬ 
nuggur without having access to him, provided he chooses to be punctual in 
his attendance. A great deal of business is despatched in the same manner 
by his Assistant. 

103. The above distribution of business does not, as the Collector acquaints 
me, include that portion of his time which is devoted to petty magisterial 
business. Captain Pottinger further informs me that the arrears of civil suits on 
the file have never been heavy; and they can hardly be called arrears, since they 
are those which have been referred to punchayels or Mamlutdars, and which 
may therefore be considered in a train of at^ustnient; and he thinks that 
there never can be any suits on the file to which attention is not given, though 
tlieir adjustment may be delayed by circumstances frequently beyond his 
control. 

104. These arrangements which have of late been adopted by the Collec- 
*tor appear to me to be judicious; and as I know that his pei'sonal labour 

and attention are unremitting, the most beneficial result may be expected to be 
derived from his assiduous supervision in this important branch of his duty. 

, lOS. A comparative abstract of crimes committed in the Ahmednuggur 
collcctorate in 1819-20 accompanies this report. 


106 . 
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lOO. A great iminber of lourders appear to have been committed within 
this period. 'Many appear to have had tlicir'ongin in the adultery of women, 
who have instigated their paramours to kill their husbands. Some have’l>een 
perpetrated from revenge, and a few for th^sakc of obtaining valuables about 
the person of the victim. 

107. Gang and highway robberies.were less frequent in 1820 than in the 
preceding year; but the number of commitments lor secondary offences has 
increased. 7'his, iiowevcr, the Collector ascribes to the improved efficiency 
of the police, aiid not to any increase of delinquency. 

108. The ofience of receiving stolen property, knowing it to be stolen, not 
being viewed by the natives in the light in wliich it is considered by our law, 
several proclamations have been issued on the subject; and the attention of 
the Collectors was particularly culled to it by a circular letter from me, under 
date the 13th December 1810. C'aptain Pottinger, of late, visited the crime 
with a decree of severity somewhat greater tlian was formerly adjudged to it, 
and the effect seems to nave been salutary. Wilful perjury has also been dimi¬ 
nished by some examples of puni.shment whieli have followed the commission 
of that offence. 

lOJ). The police on the whole, considering that the district of Amhednuggur 
is dovetailed in every part with Scindia’s, llolkar’s, and the Nizam’s villages, 
seems to be vigorously conducted; and adverting to the numerous hordes of 
Bheels and other plunderers who till lately infested the district, it is a matter 
of astonishment tiiat order, tranquillity, and the security of person and pro¬ 
perty, ha\e been so successfully maintained as they have been throughout 
Captain Pottingoi'’s jurisdiction. 

Southern Mahralla Country. 

110. It appears from the abstracts herewith submitted from the Southern 
Maliratta country, that four hundred and thirteen suits were instituted tinring 
the year 1810-20, which, added to sixty-eight remaining on the file at the 
beginning of the year, form an aggregate of -f-Sl suits. 

Of these were decided as follows: — 


By juinchayets ... 25.5 

By razeenamah . 4<7 


By decree of the Magistrate ... 2 

- 301 < 

Leaving a balance on the file of 177 

111. In the year 1820-21 thore’were settled : 


By punchayet.. .-. 219 

By razeenamah. . .I.... 52 

By decree . . S'i> 

By Aumeens . 110 

-105 


Leavitig a balance of 302 undecided; of w’hich, by a separate return which 
Mr. 'fhackcray has sent me, 19^* me pending before punchayets and Mam- 
lutdars. 

112. In nine of the eighteen talooks in the Dooab, the Acting Principal 
Collector informs me that the average number of cases unsettled is between 
four and five, that in four talooks the average is ten and ii-half, and that in 
the remaining five talooks there are on the average thirty-tvvo undecided 
causes. 

113. Mr. Thackeray’s report shews that the instructions of the Honourable 
the late Commissioner, in regard to the administration of justice mainly through « 
the agency of punchayets, have been more fully attended to in the Southern 
Mahratta country than elsewhere, and that in consequence the system has had 
a fairer trial there than in any other quarter. The result appears to have 
corresponded with the activity of supervision which Mr. Thackeray’s conviction 
of the advantages of these tribunals of conciliation has induced him to bestow 
upon them. The imperfections of punchayets are stated by 'that gentleman 
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to consist chiefly (as, is fJie case elsewhere) from the difficulty of proairiiig 
nien^bers qualified to perform the duty, which, in consequence, is apt to fall 
with too much fre^ueucy'*''on particular individuals. This circumstance also 
furnishes the objection that the wealthier party in a suit foreseeing who may 
be his judges, may take occasion beforehand to secure their favour: but the 
objection applies equally to any.otiier descriptionof native judges. Mr. 
Thackeray however represents, that as both parties are at liberty to challenge 
the members, whose characters are pretty well known, partialities usually 
balance, and few complaints of bribery and corruption have hitherto reached 
him. 


Mr. Cha]>lin'5 
Report, 

5 Nov. 1821. 


Deccan. 


IH. Mr. Thackeray suggests, with a'view to complete the efficiency of 
punchaycts, that the Aumildars shall keep a public register of punchayet cases, 
according to a form which he proposes, containing the name of the parties, 
the substance of the suit, the names of the punchayet members, and the 
period required for the trial, with the decision and its date. The column for 
the names of the members should, he thinks, have their own signatures, and 
the column for the period required for the trial should also, in his opinion, be 
filled up by them. The latter arrangement he thinks calculated to expedite 
awards, the great desideratum in the system ; and the former, by publicly and 
permanently recording the probity or dishonesty of the parties concerned, is 
likely to ser\c as a check against partial or. unjust decisions. 

115. As a further check upon delay and litigation, Mr. Thackeray recom- • 
mends that penalty bonds be taken from suitors, binding them, in case of being 
cast, to pay subsistence money to witnesses, and also to defendants anil ' 
members of punchayets, where they may, from the regularity of attendance, 
.merit this remuneration. He further suggests that where the party cast may 
be a pauper, tlie subsistence money be paid at the discretion or* the Collector 
from the public treasury. These are measures which 1 have no doubt would 
tend to facilitate the operation of punchayets; and, if they are vigilantly • 
couductSd and supeiintended, and be not allowed to degenerate into abuse, I 
am not aware that they are open to much objection. 

116. I gather li om the communication received from the Apting Principal 
Collector and Political Agent, that in talooks where there are no overgrown 
towns, where the Aumildar is an able man, and where there is a corporation 
of respectable Shettics who understand the business, the punchajet system 
succeeds admirably, and appears to give great satisfaction ;• but that there are 
other parts of the country, containing populous, busy and trading pettahs, in 
which, though the punchayet is an excellent auxiliary, it is not alone sufficient 
for the dispensation of justice. This insufficiency is now particularly' felt 
during the seasons of juminabundy and collection, when the Aumildar must 
often bo away from his kiisba station, and judicial matters must then either 
stagnate, or fail into the unworthy hands of ill-paid Carcoons, if the Aumil’s 
place be not supplied during his absence. 

. 117. As the business goes on so well in the smaller talooks, it might at first 
sight appear more expedient to retlucc the size of* the large ones than to 
introduce a new instrument j but the number of' suits depends more on the 
size and population of particular districts than on the extent of a talook. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Thackeray is desirous of trying the experiment 
of appointing native commissioners, with fees and allowances similar to those 
established in the adjoining districts belonging to the Madras Government, as 
a measure cicely to be attended with great advantage. 

118. By the fifth paragraph of the circular instructions, before frequently 
adverted to, of the 27th June, it was contemplated that a necessity might exist 
of appointing to large towns, where the judicial business might be too heavy 
for the Mamlutdars, Aumeens, or similar ■officers under any other appellation, 
expressly for the purpose of superintending punchayets and administering 
justice. It was thought that one to every Mamlutdar’s district, or one to 
every two, might be entertained: but it was first to bq tiied whether the 
Mamlutdars could keep down the business. 

119. The trial having been made, and having in a certain'degree failed, I 
have authoHzed Mr. Thackeray to appoint Aumeens in the talooks of ShoJapore, 

VoL. ly. * ■ . 4 R Bagulkota, * 
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Bagulkota, Padsliapoor Dharnar, and JJJew Hoobly, in each of \^1nch there 
appears to be sufficient business to occupy one person, and where they are 
consequently most required ; and to submit a draift of such rules as he may 
think best calculated to answer the objects in view.. 

120, I am of opinion that the best means of facilitating the administration 
of justice are to be attained through the more (^tended agency of the natives 
themselves, who, from their intimacy with the lan;guage, habits, and prejudices 
of the people, are better qualified for the ac^udication of suits' than Europeans, 
whose knowledge in those matters, after a residence in the country of a quarter 
of a century, is at last, but scanty and superficial. The advantage which they 
possess over us enables them often at once to see into merits of a cause, the 
understanding of which would cost an European infinite time, labour, and 
researdh, and after all might possibly be but imperfectly comprehended. 


121. In the Ceded I^istricts the Commissioners or Moonsifi^ receive seventy 
rupees salary, and are allowed fees which may perhaps amount to as muclv 
more. The {in-angement of allowing fees is ‘perhaps in some degree objec¬ 
tionable, as it may lead to the exciting and stirring up suits and quarrels with 
a view to a harvest of these emoluments. I object, however, to the appoint¬ 
ment of these officers, chiefly on the ground that they are apt to monopolize 
judicial business, which it is tiieir interest to draw under their own cognizance, and 
that they in consequence tend to the discouraging of punchayets. But the 
advantages derived from their labCurs more than counterbalance their defects; 
for they certainly despatch the settlement of causes with much expedition, and 
cannot protract the trial of them without pecuniary loss ; nor can their autho¬ 
rity, I think, be materially abused, where a facility of appeal is left open to the 
nonsuited parties. I beg leave accordingly to recommend that Mr. 'I’hackeray, 
may be authorized to regulate the allowances of these officers with reference 
to the rules pi'escribed in the Madras ll.egulation VI. A.D. 1816, for the levy¬ 
ing of fees, and that the provisions of ^at regulation generally may be made 
applicable to the conduct of these officers, under such rules and limitations, 
however, as may be necessary to prevent them from exercising a power over 
men of distinction, whom it is the tendency of our courts to confound with 
the meanest of our subjects. 

122 . In concluding these remarks on the .state of judicial business in the 

Southern 'Mahratta country, it may be not irrelevant to observe, that the imper¬ 
fections of feebleness and slowness which have been ascribed to. the punchayet 
system are not necessarily its charaateristics, where the ('ollector has time and 
ability to conduct it with method and regularity ; and there is rca.son to hope 
that these desiderata once attained, the machine will, with a moderately control¬ 
ling but unremitting attention, continue to operate advantageously. Defects, 
exist in this and in every other judicial scheme, and they are likely to be perma¬ 
nent in this part of the country, because the l^bits of the people are unfavour¬ 
able to much regularity; it would therefore be idle to expect an immediate 
approximation to unattainable excellence: but that* much substantial justice 
may be dispensed by those tribunals, imperfectly as they may be constituted, I 
consider to be a fact estaldished by Mr. Thackeray’s experience. His exertions 
in promoting the efficiency of those courts reflect, 1 think, great credit on his 
zeal and ability; and he has gone far towards prpving that the system, whatever 
may be its faults, will, under good management, be approved in practice, which 
is the best touchstone of all theories, ’ 

123. The ill success of punohaycts under the native Government was owing 
to their being left to work spontaneously, without any well-regulated authority 
to stimulate them to action, or any steady executive power to carry their 
awards into- etfect; awards toO) from their great liability tp reversal, possessed 
of little stability. In these respects we possess the means of improving and invi¬ 
gorating the institution by efficient check and controul; but perseverance, 
ability, and a constancy of supervision, not obstructed ‘by a multiplieily of 
other businc.ss, are required to keep the engine in movement. 

124. The want of leisure for the du^y on the part of the authorities is at 
present unfavourable to the free operation of this instrument; but I shall not 
despair of its more general utility, if more time and labour be applied to it. 
A slight relaxation, however, in the supervision, which must ^e deemed the 

m^in-spring 
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inain>spring of punchaycts, must always weaken and retard their powera, if it 
does not render them wholly useless. 

125. The Collectors have not time to devote to tlie essential duty of admi¬ 
nistering justice, or of maintaining that degree of regularity and method which 
ought to be observed by thejudicial oflScers under them. To attain this end, 
and to watch and regulate the proceedings of punchayets, the undivided atten¬ 
tion of one person seems requisite; and under this impression I am induced 
strongly to recommend, as a remedial expedient, adverted to.in the eighty-tiflh 
paragraph of this letter, that a Kegister shall be appointed subordinate to each 
Collector in the 'Deccan, on a salaiy equal at least, or sometiiing superior to 
that of the Second Assistants, and that he shall be exclusively employed in the 
judicial duties above described. In the absence of the Collector and his other 
Assistants from the Sudder station he might also, in criminal mattei's, exercise 
the function of Assistant Magistrate; but except in that event 1 would confine 
him solely to civil business. Should the Honourable the Governor ip Council 
deem this suggestion deserving of consideration, the provisions of Madras 
Regulation II. of 1804 might be introduced with some little modification. 

126. The police in the Southern Mahratta country appears to be on a most 
respectable rooting, notwithstanding the inconvenience which must always 
attend the admixture of our territory there with that of numerous Jagheer- 
dars possessing sovereign authority. Mr. Thackeray suggests as a means ol* 
lessening the evil, that each Jagheerdar shall be made to appoint a Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, who shall be jointly responsible to us ana to his immediate 
superior in all matters connected with criminal justice. The arrangement 
would doubtless lead to beneficial results; but, consistently with the indepen¬ 
dence allowed by their sunnuds, the Jaghcerdars cannot be compelled to adopt 
it, and might not be easily persuaded to consent to.it. 

127. The Collector’s suggestions in regard to an improved distribution of 
the Shetsundee establishment may, 1 think, with propriety be adopted. The 
modificatk>n will enable him gradually to reduce the Asham establishment, 
whose members during the last two years have already been greatly dimi¬ 
nished. Mr. Thackeray’s plan for effecting this measure of economy will, I 
doubt not, receive the approval of the Honourable the Governor in Council. 

128. The state of disorganization in which the Nizam’s share of the Dooab 
now is, and is likely to remain, must always prove a bar to the efficiency of 
our police on that frontier. Any opportunities which the revolution of poli¬ 
tical afiairs might hereafter present of adding that portion of territory which 
lies between the foot of the river Kistna and Toombuddra to the Company’s 
dominions ought not to be neglected; the acquisition would contribute prodi¬ 
giously to the prosperity both of the Bellary and Southern Mahratta provinces 
and would greatly improve the arrondizemenl of our boundary in that quarter. 
1 think, therefore, that in any future negociations with the Nizam the measure 
should not be lost sight of. 

129. There is still a considerable expense incurred for a small body of 
irregular horse in the Dooab. Their numbers during the last two years and a 
half have been reduced from 300 to 108. I think the whole of the remainder 
should be disbanded; the men receiving the usual gratuity, and the officers 
being placed on the pension establishment. 

130. The accompanying abstracts* exhibit a comparative view of crimes 
committed in 1819-20. No’remark suggests itself to me in addition to the 
observations, offered by Mr. Thackeray. 

ISl. His dbservations relative to our right to a concurrent police jurisdic¬ 
tion in the lands of the petty Jaghcerdars are*consonant to tne spirit of the 
policy which has been prescribed for the treatment of those chiefs, ami I am not 
aware of any objection to their being acted upon to the extent of the Collector’s 
recommendation. 

“ The great art” of political economy,” Sir James Stewart says, is to 
** adapt the di^rent opemtions of it.to the spirit, manners, habits, and cus- 
“ toms of the people, and afterward to model those circumstances so as to 
** be able to introduce a set of new and more useful institutions.” These 

changes. 


* N«t pripted in these Selections. 
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changes, however, cannot be too gradual: for It must be considered that the 
danger of irinovation is the greatfsr in proportion as the genius of the people 
is diiferent from that of their legislators j and it is a known maxim that the 
most salutary regulations, if they come in collision with established prejudices 
and customs, will fail to produce any improvement. On these grounds 1 am 
not at present prefi&irod to recommend any. radical alteration in the present 
provisional judicial arrangements, except in as far as greater efficiency may be 
attained by an endeavour to ameliorate existing institutions by adding to the 
power of local supervision. The appointment of .natives to administer justice 
under well-digested rules, which shall give them no undue authority over 
men of influence and consideration, will be no innovation : it will share 
some portion of our power with themselves, and will tend to support the 
respectability of the native character. Our judicial code, with its unbending 
.forms of process, would certainly be little congenial to Mahrattu habits ; aiul 
the principles of equality which it inculcates, without any respect of persons, 
would giN c disgust to men of rank and consequence in -the Deccan, whose 
good di.spositions it is yet worth our while to cbnciliatc. They are a class who 
still have much influence, and instigated by the means of intrigue possessed 
by their former ruler, might by skilful combination prove dangerous to the 
public tranquillity. Punchayets, with a Register to look after them, however ill 
they may work, will always decide more causes than any Jtidge: and with the 
aid of the Mainlutdars and Aumcens, added to the occasional assistance of 
the Collector in imjiortant and difficult cases, justice ought never to be at a 
stand. Under this arrangement economy will be combined with efficiency, 
and that unity of authority maintained, which in the present unsettled state 
of the minds of our Deccan subjects is essential to the preservation of order. 

13*2. The Political Agent at Sattara has reported, that in the Rajalfs terri¬ 
tory he has found punchayets more popular than the Adawlut or a Nyacedeish. 
In the latter, the regular attendance, rigid rule, and the immutability of 
judgment, have been complained of as objectionable; whilst the decision of a 
punchayet is considered a respectable testimonial of character to a man wlio 
gains his ckuse through the suffrage of his peers. (3n the other hand, the loser 
is more fully satisfled, and is more likely to acknowledge the justice of his sen¬ 
tence, than if it had been given against him bywthe verdict of an individual. 

133. Captain Grant, however, in common with every body else, bears testimony 
to the defects of punchayets: to their delay, their corruption, and the difficnlty 
of procuring' attendance. The remedy suggested consists in a fostering 
encouragement of these assemblies, and a vigorous superintendence, without 
any sudden or novel restraints on the members. The Political Agent also 
adverts to the general impression amongst the natives that membci’s of pun- 
chaycts ought to be remunerated in some way or other, either by a per-centage 
on the amount of the suit, or b;;^ a fine to be levied from the losing party. 
This opinion seems to correspond a good d^l with Ibe sentiments expressed 
by Mr. Thackeray, and I am strongly disposed to think some regulation of 
the sort is required to establish the efficiency of these tribunals. Should the 
Honourable the Governor in Council coincide in the belief that the arrangement 
would be productive of benefit, I shall on a future occasion submit a draft of 
such rules as may'appear to be best calculated to give effect to tlie experiment. 

134. Herewith are submitted the several returns* in the ('riminai Department, 

as noted in the margin. , 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) \Y. CHAPLIN, 
Commissioner. 


J. BRIGGS, Esq. to CHAPLIN, Esq. . 

Dated the 31st October 18S1. ^ 

Sir : 

I have had the honour to receive ypur circul^ letter of the 20th Sep¬ 
tember, requiring my jummabundy report for the year 1229, and forwarding a 
new set of forms and memoranda on which to model it. 

You 


* Not printed in these Selections. 
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Yon arc already aware tliat the operations against the Bheels, and other 
untoward circumstances in Candeish, prevented my commencing the jurama- 
hundy till the month of February; and all the exertions of myselfi Mr. 

M'Kraith, and latterly Mr. Hodges, were hardly able to conclude it before 
the beginning of June, as we visited each parricular pergunnah and made our 
inquiries on the spot. 

In the year V2QH it became necessary to lay the foundation of some regular 
system of assessment on individual cultivators, as hitherto no attention Deccan. 
whatever had been paid to their actual condition, but merely to the sums 
that the Potails could be induced (by the Zemindars) to pay, while all minor 
items of expense and collections were managed by these persons without 
reference to the Mamlutdar. I'lie system was not new in Candeish j it was the 
only one known to the present generation, and all sorts of impositions and 
frauds were practised under it. No fixed land measurement existed ; frequently 
two villages contiguous to each other were assessed differently, even in appa> 
rently the same sort of soil, and no general standard of assessment was recog¬ 
nized. The Poona dutlers afforded no information on this head. The ruckbah 
and tunkah papers, when they were correct, which it has since been discovered 
were frequently not so, gave an idea only of the state of the actual condition 
of the land in the time of Acbar, and nothing more satisfactory or more 
recent was to be obtained. 

It has been shown that under the late Government the Mamlutdar’s only 
object was to obtain as much money as possible for himself during the year, and 
the Zemindars and Potails exerted all their ingenuity to deceive him by nns- 
representation on every subject. It is owing to their success that the country 
still retains its present appearance: had they been uu all occasions foiled, the 
miseiy of the inhabitant would even have been more complete than it now is ; 
but so long has this system prevailed, that all vestige of correct accounts 
within the last twenty-five years is lost, and the actual condition of the land 
is sometimes unknown even to the cultivators themselves. 

Placed in this dilemma in 1228, I was left without an alternative. I had all 
the cultivation measured, 1 fixed the assessment with reference to that mea¬ 
surement, and to the av'crage rate of assessment of many successive years, 
under the last Government, anterior to twenty-five years, where such documents 
were procurable; and in this assessment was included every item of exaction, 
whether for dewasthan, gram khurch, &c. &c. &c., paid by the Ryots in 
those times, having laid it down as a fixed principle, that nothing should be 
levied on any pretence beyond the amount, on pain of fine by the offender, 
whether Potail, Koolkurnee, or Zemindar. The gram khurch having been 
thus collected by authority of Government, it was included in the gross jumma- 
bundy, but rejected from the balance available to Government. My inves¬ 
tigations brought to light much concealed land. The reduction in the sum 
granted as gram khurch, the abolition of the custom of allowing remission on 
account of the interchanges of land, and the full assessments made, enabled 
me altogether to bring to account of Government 5,27,2.50 rupees extra to 
my estimate founded on tlie actual collections of the former year, and on an 
average of ten years before. 

The settlement and occupation ..of the country engrossed so much time as 
to prevent my visiting the districts in 1228, without which no satisfactory jum- 
mabundy can be made, and I this year therefore determined, at all events, to 
make it in each pergunnah j and my inquiries were directed to those points on 
which the following documents afforded information. 

No. 1 is a table showing the comparative state of the land assessments and 
various denominations of land revenue in 1228 and 1229, together with the 
other various items of revenue, and exhibiting the sum total of deductions, 
whether on account of jagheers, transfers, remissions, Zemindars' bucks, or 
gown Kurch. 

No. 2 is a list of the several measures in Candeish. 

No. 3 is a list affording a sample of the variations in assessments of 
paturthal crops on the same land. 

VoL, IV. 4 S 
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No. 4 is a list of the variations in assessments of mohtusthul and zerayet, 
with a column of proposed modifications. 

No. 5 is a general statement of Zemindars’ bucks and russoqms, given in 
detail in tlic Mahratta jtaper accompanying. 

No. G is a statement sliowing the nature, quantity, and value of the land 
produce of the year 1229. 

No. 7 is a sample of the various modes of raising the tax denominated 
mohtuiia. 


No, 8 is a list of the items denominated sevoyjumma or sayer, with pro- 
[)osed modifications under the head of remarks opposite each item. 

No. 9 is a list of the dams, with the expense of repairs, and the expected 
increase in consequence. 

The annual papers required by Government have been filled up, and will be 
forwarded to the Civil Auditor and Accountant, aud the papers subsequently 
required to be filled up by you separately from those required by Government, 
received ; but as I was not aware at an earlier period of the nature of the in¬ 
formation you required, I have been as yet unable to put the substance of it 
into the forms now prescribed, as the heads of revenue are considerably 
changed j nor can I, at all events, fill them up completely from my last year’s 
jummabundy papers. I have, however, directed the whole exertion of my 
cutcherry to that object, and when completed they shall be forwarded. 

I shall now ]>roceed to make some observations on the nature of the system 
which at })rcsent prevails throughout Candcish in the collection of the re¬ 
venue, and shall submit such modifications as appear to me desirable, with a 
view to introduce that uniformity which prevails in other parts; and to substitute 
sim[)licity in the details, so as to render the present establishment of public ser¬ 
vants competent to perform all the duties required of them, to which they arc 
now really unequal. 

The document No. 1 exhibits remissions to the amount of 1,20,097 
rupees, on account of the failure of crops and the impracticability of cul¬ 
tivating a very large portion of land last year on account of the rain ; notwith¬ 
standing which it will appear that, including the surplus revenue (realized after 
the jummabundy had been made and arising out of additional inquiries) no 
less a sum than 1,51,466 rupees has been raised on the land alone beyond the 
last year’s settlement. All those persons to whom remissions have been granted 
in 1229 have entered into agreements to cultivate the same lands again in 1230, 
in addition to what they held in 1229. 

The next item 1 shall advert to in this document is the collection made under 
the head of havildarry. Under the Native Government in general (but in Can- 
deish in particular) it has been customary, by wliy of securing the payment of 
the revenue, to attach watchraeu (here denoted Havildars), to prevent the grain 
from being sold or taken away from the farm-yard before the dues of Govern¬ 
ment arc discharged. In Candeish this system had been carried to great 
lengths, and a separate tax was levied on the cultivators to defray the expense 
of maintaining Havildars. Like every thing else, there was no uniformity in 
the practice; in some places the taxes amoupted either in money, or in kind, to 
four and a half per cent, on the land rent, and in others it had attained to from 
thirteen to eighteen per cent. In addition to the portion which went to 
Government, each village was compelled to feed the public Havildars during the 
time they were attached to it ; and it is notorious that they took advantage of 
their office, and frequently granted the privilege of permitting the Ryots to sell 
their own grain for a douceur. This custom appeared to me so extremely open 
to abuse, and also entailed such hardships on the cultivators, in preventing tneir 
making the best market of their grain, that I resolved to abolish it and take 
the amount in money; and to this measure I obtained the sanction of the 
Honourable the late sole Commissioner last ycarl I had scarcely intimated my 
resolution to the Mamlutdars, however, when I received several letters, stating 
that unless Havildars were maintained, the revenues would all be made away 
with by the indigent Ryots; I however persisted in my determination, except¬ 
ing in the pergunnahs of Hutgur, Nawapoofa, and Kokurmoonda, where the 
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land is cultivated by wandering Bhcels,, who just stay sufficiently long to reap 
the crops they have sown, and to quit their hamlets and retire into the jungle, 
from whence they bring or send wood, lac, honey, becs’-wax, chacoly nuts, 
mhow flowers, or other produce of the forests. It is satisfactory for inc to be 
able to report that the revenue has been realized without defalcation and with¬ 
out coercion. The inhabitants have been relieved from an odious and vexatious 
sort of inquisition; they have been enabled to sell their grain at any time to 

the best advantage, and have had the means of paying their.. after 

realizing the amount, without being compelled to mortgage their crops to 
Sahoocars on usurious terms. The havildarry tax, however, has been taken 
from the Ryots, and amounts in the aggregate to 87,'1<15 rupees, and the 
saving to Government in not keeping up the Uavildars has been 11,588 rupees. 
While on this subject, I beg to be allowed, in future, to include the amount now 
realized as havildarry in tiie assessment on the land. The variation in the 
amount in each pergunnah, and the very great trouble and difficulty I find in 
making the Koolkurnees distinguish, in their accounts, this item from the land 
rent, have produced the greatest inconvenience and delay in closing my 
accounts for the last year. Small sums of500 or 1,000 rupees have been found at 
the end of the year, in balancing the accounts, to have been transferred from one 
head to the other, and the tlistrict papers have had to be returned to the 
mchauls more than once from this very circumstance, when the item perhaps 
has then been found to be an error which prevailed in five or six villages. 
Attached to the documents the head of Petty Collections, with my remarks 
on each, as also a list of the items included in the gram khurch. Adverting to 
this item, I beg leave again to notice the fact of ray having included this item 
in the rates of as.sessment on the land. This assessment will jirobably be found 
considerably to exceed that of land of equal extent in other parts of* the con¬ 
quered country; but it will also be found, possibly, that a very considerable 
portion of the gross amount raised (including every demand whatsoever) is 
allotted to gram khurch expenses. In Candeish the jummabundy last year, 
1228, was made at the end of the season ; and although strict injunctions were 
given not to expend more than four per cent, on the gross revenue, yet as the 
year was nearly at an end the caution came too late, and 1 discovered that in 
the Talncir and lielawud pergunnahs alone the collections made on the plea of 
gram khurch exceeded fifty per cent, of the whole gross revenue of those 
districts j and unless the items of gram khurch arc examined beforehand, 
and the amount payable by each Ryot inserted in his annual agreement, 1 have 
reason to think that in this province, in.stead of four per cent, w'hich is the 
amount payable this year (including village religious establishments, and 
34<,833 rupees for extra expenses), that it will exceed twenty-five per cent. I 
state this in order to do away the impression that the khurch in Candeish is 
an extra charge on Government; wdiereas it is, in fact, by levying from 
the Ryots the ftiU extent of what he paid under the best administrations, and 
limiting the allowance granted as gram khurch, that the balance has been 
transferred to the Government treasury, and so great an increase as Rs. 89. O. 3 1. 
per cent, on the actual average i^veuue, brought to account for ten years be¬ 
fore under the Peishwa’s government, was realized the first year of ours ; and 
when it is considered that, in spite of a bad season, no fewer than 1,25,718 bec- 
gahs of land were this year (1229) newly cultivated, it seems conclusive that the 
land assessments of the year 1228 were not excessive. 

No. 2 is a list of the several land measures in Candeish. It is not easy to 
afford a more complete example of the irregularity which prevails than is 
represented by this document; and unless this is first taken into consideration, 
no adequate notion can be formed of the real state of assessment. Under the 
present system, the beegah is a mere nominal standard only, since it varies 
almost in every pergunnah. In the following respect, however, it is fixed: each 
beegah consists of twenty pauds, and each paud of twenty beeswaks (or 
twentieth parts), each beeswak being one s(;[uare katty or rod; and in the 
variation of this katty, or rod, exists the difference in the beegahs. 

The list shows the number of different rods in the sfevcral pergunnahs. I 
have already explained how this variation was probably introduced, and I beg 
to recommend that one rod may be fixed throughout the province; it is 
earnestly solicited by all classes of the Ryots themselves, and is a justice due 
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to them as well as to the Oovernment. It is quite immaterial what the size of 
the rod is, as the assessment w'ill, of course, be squared at its present rate, to 
meet the increase or decrease of the measurement. 

In treating of the cultivation, it appears necessary to divide it under two 
heads, viz. that denominated patusthul, ot land irrigated by public water¬ 
courses, and assessed according to the quality and nature of the crop on a 
given extent of land, and that denominated motusthul (land watered from 
private wells), and zorayet (land not watered artificially), which are assessed 
according to the quality and extent of the land only. 


The document No. 3, therefore, exhibits the several rates for the different 
sorts of produce in patusthul land in twenty-three villages of fourteen per- 
gunnahs; the average of all the croj)s in one being twenty-three and a half 
rupees per beegah, and in another only three rupees. I have before adverted 
to the fact of patusthul land being always assessed agreeably to the nature 
and quality of the crop on each beegah. The reason for the variation in the 
land-rent is not so irratiotial as it at first sight appears. In India, water is the 
main source of* all vegetation ; and in proportion to the means of irrigating, 
the farmer can ensure his harvest. The dams in Candcish, of which I shall 
hereafter speak, have been constructed across rivers at a great expense, and 
channels (called here patts) cut along their banks, into which part of the water 
flows sometimes for three or four miles in length : a good patt is usually from 
twelve*to eighteen feet wide, and about two feet deep ; and according to the 
surface' of the country, irrigates to a certain extent. As the cultivator is thus 
secure of water for his crop, without any labour but that of merely turning 
it into his laud, and in some instances is enabled to rear two crops in 
a year, he is able to reimburse Government for the money expended in 
keeping the dam in repair, and clearing out the aqueducts or patts when 
much out of order. It is according to the quantity of water, therefore, 
which he can command, that he is assessed. But the uncertainty of doing 
justice, cither to the individual or to the public, by assessing according to 
the nature and quality of the crop, is a question that deserves consitlcration. 
So arbitrary a mode of proceeding was admirably calculated for the times 
that Candeish had seen; but 1 shall endeavour to take a view of its conse¬ 
quences, and shall suggest a modification of it for your consideration. The 
table shews a variety of forty-two rates of assessment according to the crops, 
varying from seventy down to two rupees and a half per beegah. This rate is fixed 
as follows: When the sowing time comes it is the object of Government to 
encourage the cultivation of sugar-cane, or those articles whose produce pays 
most; while, on the other hand, the Ryot is anxious to make as much as he 
can by cultivating the grains which pay least: but neither one nor the other 
can altogetlior succeed, as the ground requires fresh manure and a change of 
crop almost every year. When the harvest is to be gathered, then the public 
servants are to go and examine the crops, and^ to decide of what description 
they are to be classed, whether good, bad, or indifferent. The person who 
inspects the crops is called from his office a Pahnydar or Palmy Carcoon, and 
is usually one of the Shaikdars of the pergunnah. To perform this duty with 
justice, the Pahnydar should possess strict integrity, impartiality, and an 
intimate knowledge of farming; but it is more than probable he possesses 
neither of tliese in a degree sufficient to render him fit for his office, nor would 
it be easy to procure persons who were so qualified. In addition to the chance 
of over or under-assessment, is the circumstance of the Ryot not being free 
to cultivate what. he chooses, in consequence of the variety of rates in the 
different kinds of produce: for the extra rates on the superior sorts of culti¬ 
vation naturally dispose him to rear the poorer kind in preference to the more 
valuable production of sugar and rice, which are not only precarious in their 
returns, but are taxed at so much^ higher a rate than the crops of inferior 
value. Admitting this to be the case, it proves that the system we have found 
here is radically defective, that it is open to fraud, abuse, and oppression on 
the one hand, and deters the cultivator from taking full advantage of all the 
local benefits which arc open to his use, but which are checked from being 
brought into action, on the other. It seems, therefore, advisable to equalize 
the rates on patusthul land ; but as there are substantial reasons for having 
them different under different patts, 1 would suggest that an average be taken 
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of the whole of the cultivable crops in. each patusthul village, and one rate of 
assessment be fixed on each beegah without reference to the crops. It has 
occurred to me, in an arrangement of this nature, that it is likely that llyots 
wouI(^«ultivate sugar-cane or rice only as long as tlie land was rich, and when 
the land required a fallowyear, or to be cultivated with some poorer grain, 
they would abandon it and refuse to pay the land rent. To obviate this, ! pro¬ 
pose to make every Ryot who has patusthul land enter into an agreement to 
pay a certain hxed rent for his fields, and to leave it to himself to manage it 
as he chooses. The average assessment of the patusthul, however, can only be 
fixed on the spot, and according to circumstances. 

The document No. 4 exhibits a list of no less than sixty-eight varieties of 
assessment in the motusthul, and V2Q in the zerayct cultivation, made ex¬ 
clusively on the extent of the land. Much of this differonce may lie ascribed 
to the variety in the measuremerft, and it is incalculable the labour that is 
entailed on the public servants by these variations. I therefore propose reducing 
the motusthul to eight, and the zerayet to eleven rates, as is pointed out in the 
paper alluded to. This modification of the assessment by no means alters the 
general rates as they now exist, a subject which it seems advisable to defer till 
the completion of a revenue survey and a permanent settlement. But this 
period in Candeish must be very remote, and the alterations now suggested 
are temporary arrangements, tending to simplify the present confused state of the 
revenue system. “ 

In the state of our ignorance regarding the actual description,and value of 
the land produce in this province, I thought it desirable to obtain some infor¬ 
mation on this head, and the accomj)anying docume.nt No. 5 is a statement to 
that effect. In the formation of this document, confidential lists were procured 
privately from two or three sources, in each of the pergunnahs of Nundoorbar, 
Sultanpore, Rhamere, Rawere Soongheir, and Sidling. By those the 
following results appeared: that the, baghayet of Soongheir, Sidling, and 
Bhamere, was more productive than that of Nundoorbar, Sultanpore, and 
Rawere (where is less water); while, on the other hand the zerayet of tlie 
three latter was found to produce more than those of the former, on account 
of the superiority of the land. An average was now formed of the ootum (or 
best crops), the mudhum (or middling crops), and the kumisht (or worst crops , 
and a second average taken of those tliree to form the present standard, being 
a mean taken from Ibrty-five different sources of information. It was 
necessary fo take so much pains on this subject, as with regard to the other 
parts of the statement,, wherein the rate and the quantity ol land cultivated 
are entered with each particular produce, they are not liable to error, being 
founded on actual measurement and the bazaar rates, in the province. The 
conclusion to be drawn from this result, as far as the land is concerned, aflber 
deducting fifty per cent, for farming expenses including labour, a balance is left 
of S.*?,18,700 rupees to meet the demands of Government, anmunting to 
15,66,244 rupees, being forty nine per cent, on the net balance. 

This favourable state of things arises out of the extravagant prices of pro¬ 
visions at present, an effect of the limited cultivation ; but as the country 
improves the profits of the farmer must necessarily decrease. 

In concluding this part of the subject, it may not be irrelevant 'to point out 
the different tracts in which the several sorts of cultivation prevail. The 
vallies in wljiich the patusthul is most extreme are those lying at the sources 
of the principal rivers, across which the dams are thrown. These tracts are 
in the province of Bauglana. The land in those vdlies is rich, both from locals . 
circumstances and from the constant irrigation; but that which lies on eminences 
and along the skirts of the hills, is gravelly and bad for agricultural purposes. 
Bauglana produces the best sugar and rice in this province, and the pergunnah ' 
of Lonier some indifferent opium. 

The rubbee crops of ■' wheat, cheney, indigo, &c. See. Sec. are produced in 
the fertile pergunnah lyrogon each, bank of the Tapty; and Yanul and Souda 
produce good opium. The soil of the centre of Candeish is composed prin¬ 
cipally of white clay and red gravelly mixture. The face of the country is 
covered in the low hills, and is only fit for thcproduce of the poorer grains of the 
khureef crops, such as jowary, bajry, coolty, &c. &c. &c. The very worst soil 
VoL. IV. • 4 T 
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of all is in the pcrgunnahs of Soongheir, SuIUng, Chickutwahal, Tankrali, and 
part of Maunckpoory and Challeesgpon, where in many places the land is 
obliged to lie iailow every third or iburth year. 

Having gone through the various items of land revenue, I beg to draw 
Mr i~Bric£ra y^ur attention to the condition of the hereditary local officers indefinitely 
SI Oct. i«2l! ■ called Zemindars, 'rhcse I shall divide into two heads : first, the district Ze- 
.. —mindars, and secondly, the village Zemindars. 

Deccan. Xlie first of these, denominated Daismooks, Mohreers, &c. &c. &c. had 

under the late Government, and indeed have under almost all native admi¬ 
nistrations, very extensive influence, and sometimes authority. In their hands 
were all the revenue records, to the most minute item, in most of which 
they have been accustomed to share, and their extensive local information and 
influence over the lower classes i:ender them fit agents of despotic rule. 'Jlieir 
emoluments are citlier in freehold lands of in money from the village, and 
frequently both, besides certain privileges and rights to receive a few sheaves 
of grain from each-field at the harvest. In addition to these hneks, as they 
are called, they have always been in the habit of receiving a dress (or money 
equivalent to it) either.at the dusserah or the occasion of settlirtg the jumma- 
bundy. No district record was considered complete at J^oona without the 
signature of three persons, and it is to be concluded that the amount of dress 
was in proportion to the necessity of the Government officer to have his ac¬ 
counts passed. This latter donation 1 have not given during the last two years, 
but I beg permission to be allowed to do so r the amount appears in the paper 
No. 6. The agency of the Daismook and Daispandee, which was so essential 
to the Mamlutdars of late years, W'ho managed Candeish, rendered their power 
little short of absolute, as it has been before said ; and while, on the one hand, 
they pretended the greatest zeal in serving the Government, they w’ere in 
league with the principal village Zemindars to cheat it, and to realize for them¬ 
selves as large a sura as could be procured from the Ryots ; and this has been 
the origin of the present inequalities every where, ow'ing to one ])arly having 
been more successful in its fraudulent projects than another. 

The present administration has tended to cut off* from the whole of the 
Zemindars all the fraudulent sources of their former emolument. The Dais¬ 
mooks and Daispandecs now never sign a Government paper of any desci iption; 
ail orders for money go direct from the Mamlutdar to the village Potail, who 
collects the amount from the Ryots, each of whom has a written paper with 
my seal to it, stating the exact quantity of his land, the rate and amount of 
assessment, and every other item of tax to which he is liable : this paper also 
states that any other demand whatsoever beyond this amount is unauthorized 
by Government. In this is included each Ryot’s share of the gram khurch 
and buck russooms to Zemindars, so that no plea can exist for extra levies. 
Thus situated, the Daismooks and Daispandecs arc gradually losing their in¬ 
fluence, and have entirely lost all those clandu4n.ine perquisites which formed 
so considerable a portion of their income. While, from a [irinciple of justice 
to the cultivators themselves, I have judged it proper to remove all obstacles 
between them and myself .yet it appears to me that the Zemindars are 
deserving of every liberal consideration for the loss they have sustained by the 
change of government; but if they can be brought to consent to it, I would 
recommend a commutation in money, in lieu of all the vexations demands in 
kind which they have on the villages, and that the whole be made a monthly 
money disbursement from the treasury, instead of as at present. 

The duties of the district Zemindars may well be dispensed with under our 
Government; but those of the village Zemindars, fiz the Potail, Koolkurnee, 
and watchmen, arc the key-stone of our police and of our administration. 
The condition of these classes vary in different places. In a few their emolu¬ 
ments and their authority are adequate to enable them to maintain their 
respectability and efficiency ; while in others, the Potail has literally nothing 
from Government, and must depend solely on his ingenuity to evade the 
rent of a few beegahs, or in raising an authorized contribution in the village. 

Several attempts which have been made to levy money on the plea of gram 
khurch have been brought to .my notice by Ryots themselves, and have been 
instantly redressed ; while the ready reply which every cultivator now gives, if 
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he is asked whether any extra levies have been made, by I’eferring with a smile 
to his pottah, tend to prove that such levies are but seldom practised. 

'I'he condition of the Potails and village officers in many pergunnahs is 
respectable, from the various emoluments they have cither in land or in money ; 
wiiiie in others the office, deprived of all j)ecuniarv advantages, is a burthen to 
which many are, in spite of prejudice and attachment, becoming almost in¬ 
different. Under these circumstances, I beg iliat I may be authorized in the 
ensuing year to allot to such Potails and Koolkurnecs who do not enjoy either 
land or shares of the gross amount, a sum equal to that payable to the Potails 
of newly established villages, according to the istawas forwarded for my 
guidance, as compiled by the principal Collector of the Sontliern Mahratta 
country. 

IIa\ ing concluded my observations on the land revenue, I consider it my 
duty to say a lew words on the sayer, in which is included the tax denominated 
pandraputly or mohturfa ; a tax which 1 have been unwilling to lighten upon 
the mere complaints of the individuals themselves, from a want of sufficient 
information to enable me to judge of the propriety of doing so. There is, in my 
opinion, up tax so arbitrary in its nature or so undcfinable in its amount as the 
mohturfa. It is, 1 believe, generally considered an income tax; but in order to 
ascertain how far applicable this term is, it will be proper to examine into its 
nature as it exists in Candeish- 

. 'I 

The accompanying document No. 7 details the sums levied on individuals in 
four of the principal towns in tliis province. It will be found that none buf 
manufacturers pay' it, ami it appears to mo rather as an awkward mode of 
raising money for licenses to exorcise trades than any thing else. The amount 
payable by each individual is not limited or marked by any rule ; it is said to 
be levied according to his ability to pay, and in this respect may resemble an 
income l:ix ; but ihe proportion of that income which is to he paid is neither 
fixed nor known. It depends on various circumstances : first, on the know¬ 
ledge tfie assessors have of the individual’s affairs ; secondly, on the degree 
of iufiuence or otherwise which he has with the people who fix the amount j 
and, lastly the juoportion which these persons may consider him equal to bear. 
Ami as it appt ars that tliere is no criterion by which to form the asso.ssment, it 
must depend altogether ou Ibrtiiitous circuinstauccs in each town, and is as 
likely 1o be oppressive in one instance, as it may' be the i-everse in another. 
The diflereiit rates for the same class of artisans, in the four samples 1 have 
given, arc sufficiently indicative of the loose sy'stem in raising this tax. The 
mode of asscssmeul also varies in different places. In sonie, each individual of 
a traile is assessed more or less, as it may be ; and the person who reg.u1ates this 
assessment is guided by the ojiinion of the Potail or other local officer. In 
others, the assessments are inmle on the whole body of any trade, the setty or 
chief of whom calls the individuals together, and fixes on each the amount 
payable lyy him, so as to make up the sum demanded by' the Collector,’ who 
must he guided merely by the rates of former years to fix the aggregate, 
without being able to judge of the condition of the respective trades them- 
st b'es. In Candeish the pandraputty is not an income tax on the whole people, 
inasmuch as cultivators and |)ersons who follow no trade, but who live on their 
private means, are wholly exempt. It falls on tradesmen alone, and not in any 
known proportion to the income of the individual, but on circumstances con¬ 
nected with his supposed means of paying a certain sum of money to Govern¬ 
ment annually, which in many instances compel many persons to abandon their 
houses, 'fliis tax even extends to labourers and porters, whose means nmst 
altogether depend on the demand for their services on the spot. 

Among other objects of reform this appears one that requires particular 
attention ; and I would propose, tlierefbre, that instead of trusting to the 
agents who at pre.sent fix the pandry putty, that each person now paying the 
mohturfa and exercising a trade should be obliged to procure a license for 
tlie same, to be fixed on the different trades agreeably to a standard, which 
might be found from an average taken on pn exteiKsive scale. The document 
now forwarded contains the rates which I wpuld propose to be fixed in 
Candeish, and experience will Enable Government to judge if the licenses 
ought,to be raised or diminished. 
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I am aware that the objection of innovation will be raised against this 
proposal; but it seems desirable to realize the present tax, which appears a very 
legitimate source of public revenue, in a manner that shall not leave it so 
entirely dependent bn circumstances as at present. As every artisan or trades^ 
man would soon discover whether the pursuit of his calling would enable him 
to pay the tax, he would regulate his conduct accordingly. Persons exercising 
their trade.^ at home, or keeping shops only, should be compelled to take out 
licenses, while day labourers of all description ought to be exempt. Retail 
shops of ail descriptions should be licensed, and the names of the owners 
entered in the district dufter; and in cases of weavers, oil-men, cotton 
cleaners, &c. &c., they shoidd be obliged to take out a license on each machine. 
A heavy fine of five times the amount of the license should be levied on all 
persons practising trades without licenses, half of which shouhl go to the 
informer and half to Government.' In each village where there was only one 
tradesman of each description, they should, as at jjresent, be altogether 
exempt. 

From all the communications 1 have had with several persons on this subject, 
I have reason to think the measure would, upon the whole, be acceptable to 
the classes now paying the pandraputty; and I feel confident, while it alle¬ 
viates the burthens indi.scriminately tlirovvn on the wealthy and . the poor, it 
will become in-its new shape an increasing source of revenue to Government. 

In addition to the license to exercise trades or keep retail shops, an impost 
or stamp duty ought perhaps to be levied on all manufactures, as in Europe, 
according to the*value of the article; but this subject properly belongs to 
the head of customs, under which it will be more fully di.scusse'd 

Besides the mohturfa or pandraputty are various other*items collected under 
the head of sayer, which are trifling in their amount, and frequently vexatious 
in their collection. The taxes exist only partially in some pergunuahs, and not 
in others, and it seems to me very de.sirable that all those contained in the 
accompanying list No. 8, marked,* which are of this nature and wbich only 
produce a revenue of Rupees 1? annually to Government, should be 

abolished, and that the rest should be farmed. 


I shall not touch on the customs in this report, as I propose replying fully to 
your letter on that subject. It is, perhaps, sufficient to show the following state 
of them within the last four years, by. which it will be seen that they have 
increased within that short period to 13.0 per cent, in the rates in Bajee Rao’.s 
time: 

In li?27, under the i’eishwa’s Government.Rupees 74,040 

In 1228, under the British Government . 84,507 

In 1229. ditto. ditto.. 1,22,625 

In 1230.ditto. ditto..... 1,70,840 

H.aving concluded my report of the revenue^r 1229, I beg leave to advert 
to the condition of the dams in Candeish, as an object to which I have given 
considerable attention. The document No. 9 is a list of the dams out of 
repair. Of these.I would recommend that such as are marked *, and which if 
not repaired will cause an inunediute dedication on the land revenue, should 
be at once taken in hand ; they arc twenty-two in number, ami the amount 
required to be expended will be 20,897 rupees. The remainder, in the present 
depopulated state of the country, may be allowed to lie over .till my personal 
observation enabies me, at some future period, to recommend the, repair of any 
particular one which may be warranted by local circumstances. 

JVhile the net increase to the revenue in Candeish this year, on the one hand, 
has been l,60,.'il5 rupees, it is satisfactory to reflect also that the expenses 
have been proportionably reduced, on the other, as follows: viz. 

By the. discharge of Sebundics .and reduction of native esta¬ 
blishments since June 1819 .Rupees 70,224 

By the abolition of Havildars .i. 11,588 

By tijc substitution of flresticks for oil to dawks, without 

which they could not posiUbly travel at night.. %5;005 

Total.Rupees ^6,817 


In 
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In concluding this report it may not be irrelevant to refer to the present 
condition of the inhabitants of the country." 

It was not till the beginning of 1819 that Uinulnerc fell, or Candeish was 
fairly in our possession. By this event the Arabs, who had so long absolute 
sway in many districts, were entirely removed: the Bheels, also, of the hills 
had been by that time gradually subdued, either by conciliation or promises of 
future provision. Some of the principal chiefs accepted the conditions ofiered 
them ; but the lesser, although they i-eceived. the pensions settled on them by 
Government, continued to follow their predatory habits, to the dismay of the 
inhabitants. Considerable impression, however, was made on the mass of the 
Bheel community, by the provision held out to them by Government of feeding 
all such who chose .to come into the plains and to tlieir own villages. Not¬ 
withstanding these circumstances, the depredations of the Bheels were per¬ 
sisted in by several of the chiefs of the Satpoora hills, who were soon reduced 
to distress by our cutting olf their jn'ovisions. These chiefs surrendered, and 
were again pardoned ; but a renew'ul of their habits in tiie latter entl of 1819 
compelled us agajn to attack thorn, and the w’holc of tlicir chiefs, without one 
exception, were seized and confined ; and it is with great satisfaction 1 am able 
to report that not less than l,(M).‘lnew Bheel houses have been constructed in 
villages within the last year ; and that of the three or four thousand jrersons of 
this class that have been reclaimed and returned into the bosom of society, the 
greater pai*t are actively engaged in the laborious pursuits of husbandry ; nor 
has any individual yet availed himself* of the liberality of Govcrnincnt, in tak¬ 
ing the provision made for those who chose to retniai to the plains. On the 
hills south of Candeish, lying between the Cassaban-y and A junta (Jhant, simi¬ 
lar success atteudeil the operations of the troojrs ; and with the exception of a 
small but desjrerato gang under Aukoos and Duggnr Naig, near Berka and 
Knmei-, not a Bheel chief remains in the range within the Candeish limits ; 
while a check appears to have been put to the depredations of the j)rcdatory 
gangs under Shaik Dnilah and his Bheels, associates in the neighbourhood of 
Asset'i- and Berhampore, by the operations of Major Andreser’s detachment. 
On the north-west of Candeish, in the llajpeepla Koowur AVussuva, an here¬ 
ditary Zemindar of that wild tract still continues to give us annoyance, anil I 
shall at a futui’c period submit a jdan for reducing this incorrigible free¬ 
booter. 

The daily attacks, therefore, which have been the theme of the akhbars of 
Candeish for these many years, anil have been the terror of all travellers 
through this country, have no further existence. The cultivator enjoys what 
is left to him in peace and without molestation ; but the ravages of the 
epidemic, which has swej)t off* many thousands <lnring the last two years, have 
been a severe blow on the expected improvement of tlie country, 'fhe period is 
also too short for any visible change in the condition of the j)eople; they 
appear to be for the most ])art very poor, and the hovels of v\hich the •villages 
in general are composed, and the want of clothing, universally seem to 
bespeak general indigence, if not distress. At jnesent the cultivators have 
probably little left them beyond the necessaries of life. They appear by no 
means addicted to vices, and are on the whole an indnstnons peo])le, since the 
security of person and property which they have derived from the establish¬ 
ment of the British authority. ’'J’lie advantageous terms granted to cultivators 
of new lands, and the easy way in whitdi they obtain advances to enable them 
to till the ground, scon to absorb all the tacnitics of the labouring idasscs. 
Cattle and men are’ equally in demand f“or cultivation, and it is with the 
utmost difficulty the services of either can he had for hire. As the (iovern- 
ment, however, is averse to granting leases of whole villages at increasing rates 
to persons disposed to embark money in the sjtccnlation, the additional cultiva¬ 
tion must continue to go on in a rate- proj)ortionate to the advances made to 
these needy labourers. The rates ol’ gradual increase of assessment on waste 
lands, which I proposed at first, viz. the first tw'o years exemption, and the 
full rates to be paid in graduated proportions of one-quarter increase each 
year, seemed sufficient to encourage people to take land wdth avidity, and the 
sixth year would have produced to Government the full rates of assessment. 
The istawas for waste land (uncultivated for ten or twelve or twenty years) 
since sent up to me, have increased this desire to such a degree, that every 
VoL. IV. 1. U labourer 
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labourer who can get security quits his service, and becomes himself a farmer 
on the money advanced him by Government. I trust that on the eightJh year, 
when these people have to pay the full assessment at once from the rate of 
four rupees per plough, at which it is now granted for eight years, may not 
abandon their fields, or be reduced from their imprudence to sell rfieir stock to 
jiay the rents of the Sircar, and have to return again to their condition of 
labourers and servants. This is a circumstance which has been forcibly 
brought to my notice by the same cultivators demanding tuckavy this year, 
who got it last year to set up with. The first year is .occupied in felling the 
timber on the land, and perhaps passing a plough over it once or twice 
without sowing; the second is employed in removing the rank grass and the 
roots of the trees, and afler all yiplds but a poor crop ; the third year begins 
to be })rofitable, and gradually becomes more so till the sixth, when, in 
(’andeish, waste laud may always be brought to yield its full value. 


I have had an offer from Soobadar Nirabalkur, a brother of Soorajee 
Kao, the late Jagheerdar of Yawul, to repopulate the long deserted valley of 
Pall, lying to the westward of Berhampore within two ranges of the Salt- 
poora hills, and extending to the neighbourhood of the Dhawlut Barry, north 
of Chipra. This pergunnah is in extent from west to east sixty miles, and 
about twenty or twenty-five in breadth. It is said to contain a rich black 
mould, naturally fertile, and has numerous .streams flowing through it and near 
its surface, which I have reason to think flow into and from the rivers Gool 
and Dumera, which i.ssuing from the hills form the eastern and western 
boundaries of the Chopra pergunnah. It has been deserted for nearly eighty 
years, and is now infested with w’ild beasts. The temple of Pall Deu and a 
magnificent Mahoinedan musjed are still in existence, but the remains of the 
kusbah and one hundred and thirty-seven moxas and muzras, of which it was 
composed, are scarcely to be traced. The Soobadar Nimbalkur promised to 
reclaim this whole tract in eleven years, if the Government would advance 
him at stated periods, within ten years, 25,400 rupees, to be repaid on^the 
delivery of the country over to Government on the eleventh year. I am 
aware that there arc so many objections to vest the management of the country 
entirely in the hands of the natives, that I have not thought it necessary to 
trouble you with the prospectus of the Nimbalkur’s arrangement. Canniah, 
and the reclaimed Bhcels of the Berhampore and Asscer hills, would willingly 
undertake istawas of whole villages in the same tract; but unless it can be 
made wortiv the while of any wealthy individual to risk money in the project 
in the first instance, I have little hopes of effecting the object: nor perhaps is 
it one of sufficient moment to merit the attention of Government, while so 
vast an extent of unreclaimed jungle remains in the heart of Candeish, and 
while nearly one-half the villages of the interior of the province are deserted 
and given up to be the occupation of wild beasts. 


The ^ahratta lists and documents will be forwRrded in the course of a 
day or two. 

I have, &c. 


(Signed) J. BRIGGS, 

Political Agent in Candeish. 
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Statement of the (Quantity, Quality, and Value of the Land Produce in Vnndeielt, inthe Year 1229. 


HiceKiitnodc..... 

Siiltcy. 

Doi'clly. 

Sii^iir-caiie RJolasgC!) .. 

Wheat... 

Hujm'.. 

.lowarrec... 

Cuttun. 

Miiocva Indian corn. 

Rnia '. 

Fillec. 

Naijhy. 

Kootiy. 

Castor oil.... 

.)a^ and anibarry (hcni|)). 

Vegetables of all sorts. 

Bans-walker. 

Ditto wall... 

Onions.. 

J>all oorid moony.cbowlee. 

Cheney... 

Pease . 

Tnnnerie.. 

.Mety... 

Mnssoor... 

Carlic.. 

'I'ooree dall.. 

Tobacco . t . 

All. 

Alsee ..... 

,1()w barley. 

Coiidy .lowarry... 

Kiirdyc... 

Dhcnny coriander seetl . 

Bling. 

Hajgecra and bhatlly. 

Sweet potatoes and yams. 

Coosumb . 

Indi.go... 

Opium... 

Grapes.... 

Lanis. 

Pan gardens .. 

Cnava Trees.. 

Plantains .. 

Zerayct rice dholec. 

Ditto leakoorwarry. 

Bajary.... 

Jawarry... 

Cotton. 

Mucerge ... 

Kid vegetables . 

Rida. 

Tillee... 

Nagly..... 

Kooty. 

Castor oil. 

lag hemp. 

Wheat... 

Bhadly. 

Oorid... 

Moony...... 

Sawrun... 

Wurrye and burty. 

■'^opa... 

Oastrec....... 


Average 

No. of Seers, 
80 HR weight 
per BeegaJi. 

Average 
Number of 
Soers 

|HT Jtupec. 

Total 

NunilM’r of 
BcegaiiH 
of OlU’ll. 

Total Seers 
of each Titaiuee. 

Total Nuinlicr 
of each. 






Itiipees 

«• 

K. 

406 

16 

2.328 

9,45,392 

.59,087 

0 

0 

4(;0 

20 

159 

73,450 

3.672 

2 

0 

460 

24 

4,(W6 

I,85,6A4 

77,285 

0 

0 

rm 

6 

2,1^6 

1.5,91,751 

2,(i.>,292 

0 

0 

2S8 

20 

30,868 

88,1K1,027 

1,44,.501 

0 

0 

111 

18 

4,.588 

6,60,650 

36,702 

3 

0 

144 

20 

1,360 

1,95,A55 

9,792 

3 

0 

142 

8 

,305 

.56,100 

7,012 

2 

0 

147 

:«) 

1,208 

1,90,877 

6,.362 

2* 

0 

ll.'l 

. 10 


6,492 

405 

3 

0 

207 

16 

180 1 

37,281 

2,3:10 

0 

0 

101 

25 


.3,313 

132 

2 

0 

58 

16 

17 

976 

61 

0 

0 

00 

12 

21 

1,284 

107 

1 

0 

(3 

6 

tw 

/ 

457 

.16 

0 

0 

500 

3<) 

2,4.53 

12,26,875 

-10,8!K) 

.3 

0 

68 

10 

16 

1,018 

KK) 

0 

0 

68 

20 

21 

1,414 

111 

1 

0 

670 

40 

197 

1,32,290 

:i,;io7 

1 

0 

61 

20 

87 

5,:i45 

267 

1 

0 

14.1 

20 

4,258 

5,08,945 

30,447 

1 

0 

86 

20 

1,151 

89,986 

4,949 

1 

0 

180 

10 

112 

38,146 

3.814 

1 

0 

235 

20 

287 

67,527 

;i,;i.36 

1 

0 

61 

20 

376 

22,981 

1,149 

1 

0 

340 

20 

119 

40,672 

2,0:43 

2 

0 

245 

22 

168 

26,6:}8 

121 

3 

0 

350 

6 

163 

.57, KM) 

9,516 

1 

0 

43;i 

15 

17 

7,469 

498 

0 

0 

1.50 

22 

128' 

20,488 

931 

1 

0 

51 

10 

4 

26 

2 

2 

0 

202 

25 

636 

l.28,5(M) 

.5,142 

2 

0 

1.50 

22 

11 

1,889 

A5 

3 

0 

UK) 

16 

5 

871 

54 

3 

0 

.32 

1 

5 

175 

175 

0 

0 

f i 

8 

15 

1,161 

145 

0 

0 

3(M) 

20 

1,402 

4,20,784 

21,039 

1 

0 

27 

14 

2 

.54. 

.37 

0 

0 


I 

24 

103 

206 

0 

0 

5 


696 

3,4821 

:i 1,825 

0 

0 

7>7 

12 

3 

2,400 

200 

0 

0 

60 

trot’s. 

per tree. 

1 40 

2,4.50 

trees. . 

1,225 

0 

0 

16,200 

.54,<K)0 

93 

1.5,14,49,750 

28,016 

0 

0 

60 

trees. 

4 

per tree. 

10 

&50 

trees. 

.325 

0 

0 

4(M» 

trees. 

1 

4 

per tree. 

• 520 

2,08,.350 

52,087 

2 

0 

460 

20 

4;927 

22,66,414 

1,13,320 

2 

0 

460 

20 

2 

1,128 

56 

1 

0 

144 

18 

132.725 

1,91,12,387 

10,61.799 

1 

0 

114 

20 

161,(101 

2,31,84,215 

11,59,210 

3 

0 

.142 

8 

22,043 

31,30,206 

3,91,275 

3 

0 

147 

30 

767 

1,12,870 

3,762 

1 

0 

500 

30 

27 

13J1.50 

461 

3 

0 

• 113 

16 

A3 

9.395 

587 

1 

0 

207 

16 

25,425 

52,63,036 

3,28,939 

3 

0 

101 

25 

5,279 

.5,;i:i,232 

21,:429 

1 

0 

58 

16 

6,516 

3.77,946 

23,621 

3 

0 

60 

12 

.3,.350 

2,01,022 

16,7.'>1 

3 

0 

63 

6 

491 

3,99,174 

5,162 

2 

0 

197 

18 

125,692 

2,47,61,324 

13,75,630 

0 

0 

77 

8 

513 

39,500 

4,941 

1 

0 

61 

20 

4,414 

2,69,264 

13,463 

1,361 

1 

0 

61 

20 

444 

75,24.5 

2 

0 

51 

10 

854 

43,580 

4,358 

0 

0 

52 

20 

2,312 

1,20,246 

6,012 

1 

0 

149 

15 

146 

21,772 

1,451 

2 

0 

52 

20 

1,365 

31,023 

3,551 

0 
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Statement of the Quantity, Quality, and Value of tiie Ijand~produeein Camleish, in the Year 1229.—(Continued.) 


I AviTatfC 

1 No of SL‘er<i, 

1 W) us weight 
[ per Hei-guli. ; 

1 Averat^c 
! Numticr of 
Suers 

lier Hiipce. 

Total j 

Number of 
Iici.'Ralis 
ot each. | 

[ 1 

Total Seers ' 

of each Produ(;e. 

I 

Totaf Number 
of earh. 

1 1 ; 1 ] Huinis y. 11. 


•Mutt . 

117 

24 

1 81 

9,261 

1 ;)80 

0 

0 

*Ml1«SOO(l. 

()1 

•20 

■ oil 

29,l(« 

i 9.68 

1 

0 

Cblna. 

1.31 

20 

0G,6():i 

i . 88,.60,823 

, l,i-2..6U 

1 

0 

Pleuse .. 

80 

20 

,604 

8H..630 

i •2,4*20 

2 

0 

Tooi'ee. 

246 

22 

2.3.H11 

58,41,-204 

120.66.082 

0 

0 

Alsec..... 

160 

•22 

:i;i,29i 

62,93,764 

i 2,40,060 

0 

0 

Juw bill ley... 

■ 61 

10 

0 

.•f(i0 

;io 

2 

0 

Ciirdyc..*. 

1.69 

22 

:5,821 

6,07,008 

27,()2I 

1 

0 

'I'obueco. 

,360 

0 

3,.339 

2,()7,-203 

1 31,.634 

0 

0 

Klionissiinv.. 

67 

12 

,3.778 

2,16,387 

i 17,919 

0 

0 

Dlinnney eoriaiuler... 

100 

■ 10 

1,1.69 

1 , 86,874 

! Il,t>l7 

0 

0 

Dtidiir... 

Ml 

20 

7,301 

' 1(M)0.1I6 

! 63,0116 

.3 

0 

Luck... 

98 

•22 

II 

1,107 

1 .60 

1 

0 

Ajaiin e.arraWays. 

26 

0 

1 

25 

i 4 

1 

0 

^Mustard... 

• 26 

8 

1 

4 

e 

1 0 


0 

*Hajtrcera... 

// 

8 

4 

298 

1 37 

1 

0 

Cliowlco. 

GO 

•20 

0 

371 

1 153 

•2 

0 

All. 

y«) 

4 

82.6 

7,lt>.031 

i 1,1)8.021' 

0 

0 

'^Kerur.. 

67 

12 

I9| 

t.lll 

j 92 

2 

0 

*Koossiunb.' 

•27 

H 

96 

2,607 

I 1.712 

0 

0 

.. .. . 

'11 

i 

4,l‘K) 

19,082 

; .3.3,106 

0 

0 

Mansfue and otber irecv... 

26 


96 

— 

1 .692 

0 

0 

trees. 










Total ol’ Value of I’roiiucc 

* 70,.37,121 

*> 

0 


I’uliticiil AcfeiilV Olliee, (Sit^iied) .JOHN liltKitJS, 

31stOctober 18*20. I’olitic.si Assent in ('.andeisli. 


*t' 'I'huM'urticU'H iiiiirki-d lliiiii i lire <■01111110111)' raist-il ui rielils .•.own tvilli otlipr^niiii. and tht> ijuuiitity llius iu;M has not hpi'ii llll■lu<ll‘ll in tin 
stut^pjfnt. 
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The original Statement is so defective that it cannot be understood. 

* Sic orig. 







































































Abstract Statement of the Claims of the Daismooks, Daispandees, Sirdars, Potaik, Chowdries, Koolkurnks, and Jagla Bheels, ^c. —(Continued.) 
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Statement showing the Variation on the Tax denominated Mohfur/a in several Towns in Candeish, with proposed Modification in the Mode of Assesstnent .— (Continued.) 
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IIOMBAY JUDICIAL SELECTIONS. 


H. .POTTINGER, Esq. to W. CHAPLIN, Esq. 


Revenue ^ 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chupiin'i 
Kuport, 

5 Nov. 1821. 


Mr. H. Pottinger, 
29 Muv 1821. 


• Deccan. 


Dated the 20/A May 1821. 

Sie: 

.1. I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your, letter of the 12th 
instant, calling for a reply to your despatch of tiie 20th of September last, 
respecting the jumnaabundyof this coUectorship for fusly 1229. 

2. I beg to inform you that 1 found it out of my power to prepare the 
minute returns, the forms of M’hich were enclosed in that letter, from the 
jummabundy accounts of fusly 1229» and I therefore was obliged to defer 
them till the present season should enable me, through the assistance of my 
hoozxoor cutcherry establishments, to obtain on the spot, as I visited each dis¬ 
trict, the requisite information. 


S. This having now been done, the returns are in a state of great forward¬ 
ness } and they shall be submitted to you, accompanied by my jummabundy 
report for thq fusly 1230, at the earliest practicable period. 

4. I trust you will believe that I have made every effort to comply with your 
requisition, and had my doing so depended on my hoozzoor servants and 
myself^ it would have been accomplished ; but that not being the case, 1 have 
had to contend with the combined stupidrty, apathy, and indolence of tl^ 
Camavisdars and their establishments, and have, after all, derived but littm 
assistance from them. 


5. I must, however, in justice add, there are many excuses for them. The 
Daismooks, Potails, and other hereditary revenue officers of the country, from 
whom they must in the first place procure details, are so ignorant and so jealous 
of any thing like inquiries, though it is even clearly shown to them they are for 
their own good, that it is a most tedious and irksome duty to extort answers to 
questions from them; and in many cases when they gave them readily, they 
were so obviously imperfect, that they were of no use for our purposes. 


6. I hope however, when the returns are laid before you, you will find them 
as complete as the state of this country, and the inexperience of our Kevenue 
officers, could lead you to expect j and in the mean time, 1 shall proceed to 
make you acquainted with the result of my jummabundy arrangements for 
fu.sly 1229; premising that my motive for delaying it so long, arose from an 
intention I hml of reporting on those of both seasons in one despatch. 


7. The number of Camavisdarsliips under me in 1229 were twenty-one, 
containing villages and hamlets as follows: 

VillageB. Hamlet*. 

1. Ahmednuggur, including Ranjungaon. . 11 

2. Kardah . 36 — 

3. Pamair, including Gange Bheera and Nigoze ... 86 40 

4. Rg^ory, including Baylapore, Barragaon, Nan- 

door, and Wowrud . 94 4 

. 5. ^Sungunnair, including Dhondurphul. 96 1^ 

6. Ankola, including Kotooland Rajoor. l6l —• 

7. Praunt Joonur . 17^ . 111 


8. Neywassa, including phootgaons of Byzapore and 

Gondapore.!. 112 . 2 

9. Sowgaon, including the kusba of Monuck- 

downdy... 63 . 24 

10. Jamkhair, including Kurrah and Ammulnair ... 42 . 38 

11. Barsee, including Agulgaon, Rahmjun, Pangree, 

Pangaon, and phootgaons, of Dhokay . 106 . 26 

12. Bhosah, including phootgaons of Wangee, Mun- 


droop, Mhole, and Kurkumbh. 34 4 

13. Indapore, including Rasseim. 80 38 

14. Umbur.. 210 7 


P 


1,368 . 340 


Carried forward 
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ViHages. llanilef^.- 

Brought forward. 1,368 . 340 

15. Errool, including phootgaons of Seeor Dhoon- 

dulgaon, &c...^.* 27 . 18 

IG. Nassick, including Trimbuck and Waghaira... 228 . 6C 

17 . Sinnur, including Daipore. 62 28 

18. Koombharee, including Korhalla and the kusbas 

of Rahatay and Nawee. 64 5 

19 . Chandore . 123 18 

20. Patcda . 134 10 

21. Wunn, including Dhihdory . 149 69 


III 


Revenue 
enclosures 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Report, 

6 Nov. 1821. 


Mr. H. Pottinger, 
29 May 1821. 



Deccan. 


2,155 . 554 

Making together a total of 2,709 villages and hamlets. 

8. The total extent of ground in the above districts, according to the most 
accurate returns I have been able to obtain, is about 5,999,000 beegahs, of 
which 3,71.8,000 beegahs are stated to be lost in rivers, rocks, and hills, and 
included in cnams ; leaving 2,249,000 beegahs of arable land in the hands of 
Government. 

9 . The kumal of many of the Camavisdarships has never been fixed, or 
at least the accounts of it have not come into my hands; and where that is the 
case, I adopted the tunkah as the standard for fixing the revenue in 1229. 
Where the kumal rates were known, of course they were preferred. 


10. In 1228 I assigned four per cent, on the total jummabundy for the 
gram khurch, exclusive of paying the wurshasuns, nemnooks, i^c. receiv¬ 
able in the districts ; but the amount of the latter bore so great a proportion 
to the former, and 1 received so many representations about their not having 
been paid, that in 1229 1 allotted six per cent, on the gross revenue in lieu of 
both those charges, and 1 have found this arrangement to answer exceed¬ 
ingly well. 

11. It was with great difficulty I could restrain the Potails from exceeding 
the four per cent, gram khurch in 1228; and in fact a vast number of them 
did so, which obliged me at the close of that year to resume their wuttuns, 
until they made good the defalcations which their alleged extravagant and 
unauthorized expenses had caused in the treasury receipts. This I was the 
less scrupulous about doing, because it was found in every instance that the 
Potails had appropriated all beyond the four per cent, (and in numerous 
instances even a portion of that) to themselves. 

12. The jummabundy, exclusive of the farm of Zukaut, of the whole 

country under my superintendence, in 1228, was.Rupees 20,07,645 2 

From which the deductions of every description were . 4,15,831 3 

Leaving as the nett revenue derivable to Goverpinent .. 15,91,813 3 


13. At the close of 1228, districts which yielded in that fusly 2,12,477 ru¬ 
pees were transferred to the Poona collectorate, and others were made over 
to mv authority by tlie Political Agent in Candeish, of the jummabundy of 
which for that season 1 received no particular statement: and, in fact, had 1 
even done so, I should have hesitated about making use of them as a ground 
for comparison between that and the succeeding year ; for, owing to Captain 
Briggs not having had time to visit each j^ergunnah and settle the revenue in 
person, many inaccuracies have since come to light, and balances are still, I 
believe, due from several of the districts. 

14. I have therefore prepared a table (No. 1), shevdng the gross revenue 
of each Camavisdarship that was under me for the two fuslies 1228 and 1229, 
together with the deductions and nett proceeds, and have affixed to it such 
remarks as will, I trust, be sufficiently explanatory of each item. 

Von. IV. 5 F 
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Revenue \5. There Js, however, an insurmountable impediment to any thing like an 

EficlosurcH in exact Comparative statement being drawn, regarding even these talookas, for 

*ort** those two seasons, arising from all the personal jagheers of the Sirdars and 

5 No^”i82l. dependents of the late Government having been released in the early part of 

— . ■ fusly 12^0. Tlie war prevented us from making any inquiry into the revenue 

jagheers in 1227 , beyond calling on the Potails and Koolkurnees to 
^ * . shew their accounts, which were in general fabricated for the. occasion. In 

1228, the utmost I could do was to visit each district, although I was out on 
circuit from the end of October till the beginning of June, therefore the 
statement of that year should not be taken as a standard; and as the jagheers 
were restored before any thing could be or was done, in 1229, it is impossible, 
to say what the predSe revenue of those 'alienations might have amounted to; 
had it been corre.ctly ascertained. 

If). I estimate the value of the villages, aumils, &c. alluded to in the 
preceding paragraph to have been, at the moment of their release, about 
2,90,000 rupees. But as a large portion of this is from districts which’ were 
not under me in 1228, 1 can only form a guess of their amount; and indeed 
the constant changes and transfers that have been taking place, even up to the 
present time, render the accounts most complicated, and utterly prevent a 
proper comparison being drawn. 


17 . Many of the districts of this collcctorship were ascertained to be so 
reduced, and the villages in them so thinly inhabited, that 1 found it requisite, 
when 1 adopted the kumal or tunkah rates of rent, to set aside a portion, 
regidated by existing circumstances, of the total rent, and to grant istawa for 
the remainder. At the time I made this arrangement 1 took from the Potails 
of such villages a raochulka, by which they are bound to exert themselves to 
get the ground thus set aside tilled, as soon as possible after the expiration of 
the istaw'a kowl granted in 1229. 

18. I do not, however, expect that it will be in the power of some of them 
even to fulfil their agreements to the extent of that kowl, because the security 
given by our regulations to private property had induced numbers of Ryots, 
whose ancestors had left their own villages and resided in others, as Bechye- 
tees and Dopurwarrees, to return to claim their mecrassee lands in the former; 
a system which 1 have deemed it advisable to encourage, for though where the 
meerasscc land has been so long waste as to entitle the old Mcerassadar or his 
heirs to istawah, it may cause a temporary diminution in the rent receivable 
from him, yet in the course of a few years it cannot fail to benefit Govern¬ 
ment as well as the cultivators. 


19. The buck roossooms of the Daismpoks, Daispandees, &c. were paid 
in 1228, agreeable to the best information I could obtain, as to what had been 
the average of the three fuslies preceding the/war; but in several instances I 
discovered I had been deceived by the claimants producing spurious accounts, 
and in others the amount paid was that of the kumal standard. In 1229, 
these oversights were rectified by the allowances being fixed with reference to 
the proportion that the actual receipts bore to the kumal or tunkah, as the 
case might be ; and by this arrangement, those people were given an interest 
in the increase of cultivation and prosperity of the Ryots, which I hope will be 
eventually attended with infinite benefit to all concerned. 

20. The preceding observations apply chiefly to the talookas shown in ]£n- 
closure No. 1. I'lie jummabundy of those which were made over to me from 
Candeish in 1229 was settled something oq the same plan ; but a deduction 
of a portion of the revenue was made before the gram khurcli Daismooks* 
bucks were allotted, a step for which I could discover no grounds, and which 
I have since set aside. 

21. The fixed jummabundy of the collcctorship in 

the fusly 1229, was ..Rupees 25,47,838 0 50 


22,36,495 3 50 
71,318 2 25 

2,36,026 0 0 


Of which was land rent 

Sayer bab . 

Custorbs. 


Carried forward 


Rupees 25,43,840 ' 1 75 
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Brought forwar^k........ RdpeOti 

To which in to be added the amount of an en«a granted to 
Ballajee Bbugwunt in the pergunnah of Patoda, in lieu 
of his"rights on Dhooliah.. 

And also an account of shetsundee, which it seems were 
omitted in the kistbundee.. 

Making a total of.. 

And from these deductions are made ibr aumils, and rights 
held by others in the Government villages, to the amount 
of .... 


!^i4S,840 

387 

1 75 

Rettenue 


EnclowreB in 

665 


Mr. Chaplin’s 
Report, 

0 0 

6 Nov. 1881. 


2 7^ 

Mr. H.< Pottinger, 

3,332 

89 May 1881. 

25,47,838 

0 50 

Dficcaw. 

1 , 15,766 

3 18 



22. The detail of these aumils and shares are shewn in 
No. 2. Some of them were assigned in 1228 to the holders, 
and others, in 1229, on orders from Poona, or on their pro¬ 
ducing such proofs of their having formerly enjoyed them 
as were deemed satisfactory; and detailed lists of the whole 
of the incumbents and shares will be submitted with the 


accounts of 1230 fusly. 

Shetsundees in the pergunnah of Ankola. 913 O 0 

Ditto in the pergunnah of Bhosa. 2,419 2 75 

23. The allowances at six per cent, on the jummabundy ' 
to Bullootees, Potails, Koolkurnees, and for gram khurch, 

amounted to . 1,62,973 0 50 

Of which the proportions are shewn in No. 3. 


24. A further deduction of. 1,29,173 2 19 

is to be made on account of the buck roossooms of Dais- 
mooks, Daispandees (and their Gomastabs), Sirpotails, Nar- 
goondee, and other Huckdars, and one or two items not in¬ 
cluded in the gram khurch, which are shown in No. 4. 


25. These deductions altogether are equal to . 4,11,246 0 62 

which being subtracted from the gross jummabundy . 25,47,838 0 50 


Leaves 


Rupees 21,36,591 3 88 


as the revenue receivable by Government in 1229 from 
the Ahmednuggur collectorship, of which the following is 
the abstract: 

Aya Kallee, or rent on land of Circars* villages actually 
cultivated. 16,34983 2 38 


Other items of land rent, such asGoogree, 

Wancharac, Mangoes, &c. on Circar . 

villages.. 1)18,909 3 31 

Government rights on land rent of alie¬ 
nated villages .. 76,64<3 2 73 

Saver bab .. 58,395 2 50 

Abkarry..... 11,633 0 93 

' Customs... 


18,30,537 • O 44 


70,028 3 44 

2,36,026 0 0 


Rupees. 21,36,591 8 88 


26. The nett revenue for 1228 of the same districts that yielded in 1229 
■what is shewn above was Rupees 18,34,862. 6, but there was an increase in 1229 
of Rupees 1,00,161. 2.50, in the sale of the farm of customs, a portion of which 
should,*perhaps, be added to the fanner sum. 

27 . If this is included, the increase in tiie revenue of the latter fiisly was 
Rupees 3,45,352. 1. 19, and the decrease Rupees 48,622. 1, giving a balance 
in favour of the Government of Rupees 3,01,729. 3. 81, exclusive of personal 

jagheers 
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Revenue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin's 
Refiort, 

6 Nov. IHil. 


Mr U. Pottinger, 
a9 May 1821. 



2)ci cun. 


jagheers and .various aumils restored, and which I estimate, as stated in the 
sixteenth paragraph, at nearly 2,90,000 rupees, forming together a total increa.se 
of Rupees I'i,9 1 , 729 . 3. 81, or thereabout; of which amount, perhaps, Ru¬ 
pees 00,000 is already accounted for in the Enclosure No. 2 of this despatch, 
■ and should consequently be taken from it. 

• 28. This increase, though so very considerable, did not fall heavy on the 
Ryots, because they had been assessed at very low rates in the preceding 
season ; and in iny arrangements for 1229 in the districts of which I matle 
the jummabundy 1 provided lor a gradual annual augmentation to the revenue, 
subject, of course, to such modifications as the failure of crons and other 
uulbreseen accidents might render expedient. 

29 . 'riic late Mr. AV'^ilkins was entrusted by me with fixing the revenues for 
1229 of the pergunnahs of Nassick, Sunniir Chandore, Wunn, Dhindory, 
Patoda, Trimbuck, VVaghaira, and Koombharee, and my instructions generally 
to him were to follow the same system I pursued; but as I never received any 
report on the subject from him, and as he did not return to Ahinednuggur on 
the abolition of his situation as Sub-Collector, which would have given me an 
opportunity of conferring with him, I am not at this moment able to say how 
far my suggcstiotis were complied with. Mr. Crawford having, however, 
visited those pergunnahs this season, and having bestowed unusiial pains on 
each of their settlements, I have little doubt but I shall have it in my power, 
when I hand up my report for the })reseut fusly, to assure you that they 
are in a progressive state of improvement. 

80. I must conclude this despatch by intreating that you will make 
allowances for any want of details which you may perceive in it, and which I 
hope to rectify in time to come. Many circumstances have combined to j)ut 
it out of my power to bestow that lisue on the preparation of this rej)ort 
which I should otherwise have done; and the frequent interruj)tions from 
business which demanded my immediate and exclusive attention, (anil of which 
you are fully aware) will, 1 confidently trust, plead my excuse in your opinion. 


I have. See. 


(ollcctor’s Office, (Signed) 11. POT'riNGER, 

Ahmednuggur, Collector. 

29th May 1821. 


llevenuo 
Knclosuri'K in 
Mr. Chaplin's 
Report, 

6 Nov. 1821. 

Mr. .St. .lolin 
Tliackeray, 
(No Date.) 


ST. .JOHN THACKERAY, Esq. 

(.Yo date.') 

Epidemic. 

In most parts of the district the Ryots hav(i suffered much from the epi¬ 
demic and from bad crops. The cjndomic has been very destructive in the 
Dooab. In fusly 1228 it was supposed to have carried off 15 000 .souls, and 
during the last fusly it cannot have swept away le.ss than 10,(KK) : so that out 
of an estimated population of 515,124 souls, 25,000 have been carried Off' in 
two years. Tlie number of Ryots in the Dooab is supposed to be 218,000, so 
that the deaths among them caused by epidemic amounted at least to 9,708. 
Even a greater ])roportion of Ryots were probably destroyed, for as they are 
more exposed to the weather than any other class, they are of course more 
subject to epidemic. Nor were the effects of the epidemic confined.to its 
victims: a whole family was often thrown into distress by the death of its most 
useful member. The spirit of the Ryots was broken ; in some places their 
distress was increased by expensive sacrifices to the goddess Doorgee; in 
others they supposed that nothing but desertion could save them from the 
vi.sitation. 


Bad Crops. 

Since the country came into our possession the crops have been very unfa¬ 
vourable, particularly in the eastern talooka.s, where so much of the food of 
the people and of the revenuo is produced. The effects of one bad season 
may be got over; but no village can stand two or three successive lailures, as 
the price of grain rises and falls with the abundance or scarcity of the produce. 

The 
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The high prices of had years certainly con^p^sate in some measuriB for 1|ie 
failure of crops; this partial advants^ seldom reaches' the labouring 
Ryot} h.e depends on his produce for his omly fbpd, as well as his means of 
paying the kists, although die increased deni|ind, raises die value of what 
he consumes; nor does he in general benefit by high prices; for the same 
failure whicli distressed him obliges him to Jiay his kists thifough Soucars, 
who get possession of his produce on their own terms, and gain all the profits * 
of the market. > . n. 

In villages where the distress has been great and brougiit to notice, liberal 
remissions have been made; but remissions seldom reach the proper objects, 
and the complaints of the starving Ryot are never so loud as those of the well- 
fed Curnum or substantial cultivator. 


Revenue 
£nplosurc8 ii» 
Mr. Chaplin’* 
Report, 

5 Nov. 18SI. 

Mr. St. John 
l^ackeeay. 
(No Date.) 


Deccan. 


Local Measures. 

There is, jicrhaps, no district in India where, a standard for fixing the land 
revenue is more required than in the Carnatic. The Statement No. 1 shews 
that in some talookas there are no less than nine kinds of land measures. These 
again vary in almost every village j and as none of them have reference to 
any fixed length, there is not one of them that wduld answer as a standard. 


Puttee. 

, In the Dharwar taiook there are 123 villages: in fitty-cight of diese the 
puttee is the great measure; but there is one puttee for the regur, another 
for the masub, and a third for the turee. In the regur again the extent of 
the puttee varies from twenty-four to forty-eight koorg^es The koorgee 
being the supposed space that can be sown^with the d^.ill-plough in one day, 
is of course very irregular. From these circumstances, and from the roguery 
of Koolkurnees, the koorgee is found to vary from two to eight acres ; the 
average extent of it may be five acres. 

In villages where arid and mosul lands prevail, the 'puttee contains from two 
to twelve ofthe.se variable koorgecs. 

In turree villages the puttee is still smaller: it contains only from two to eight 
koorgees; here it is generally from one and a half to four acres. 

Kool. ' 

In nineteen villages of the Dharwar taiook the lands are divided into share.s, 
each of which is termed kool. The word signifies a Ryot,, and in this sense 
may mean the space which one Ryot is expected to plough. It contains from 
six to eight koorgees. 

Stulh. 

In seven villages of the same taiook the s^lh is the land measure; it appears 
to answer to the nioratta thekina, and is about the same size as the koorgee. 

Fulnee. 

The lands in five villages are divided into. parcels, each of which is called 
fulnee. It probably meant originally the quantity of land that paid a tax 
of one fanam in one-tenth of a pagoda. The fulnee zuniiiu is equal to 
about two koorgees. 

Mar. 

In seventeen regud villages of the I'harwar taiook the lands are divided into 
mars of from six to twenty koorgees, each koorgee containing from two to eight 
acres..Mar is the common <,'anarese term for a fathom, whence the measure is 
probably derived. Twenty of these fathoms make a beegah, thirty-six of which 
are equal to^a mar; but owing to alterations in the length of the fathom, which 
is the basis of the beegah, this measure is almost as variable as the rest. The 
rajah rekhu, or fathom of the Anagoondy government, appears to have been 
equal to four and a half hath. This was formerly the common fathom of the 
Carnatic ; luid Vittul Punt, an officer of one of the Rajapoor ki ngs, immortalized 
his name by increasing the length of it from four and a half to six and three- 
quarters hatha, i e. to the pauch hath, pauch .moothee, twenty of which go to 
the side of a vittul punt beegah. The average pauch hath raoothee is 
about ten and a half feet, and the side of a vittul punt beegah being one hun¬ 
dred hath and one hundred moothee, is two hundred feet long. 

Voi.. IV. r, G 


Vittul 
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Vittul Punt Mar. 

In thirteen talooks the rajah rekhee, and in five talooks the vittul punt are 
more the common measures, but they both vary considerably. The side of a 
beegah, according to the rajah kikhee rate, would be twenty times lour and a' 
-r—i ■ half hath, or ninety hath ; but in order to stretch it, an addition of twelve haths 
^ackeray.” usually made as an allowance for hinjel moonjit, or the leap supposed to be 
(No Datef) ’ taken from each end of the side of a beegah by the measurers. 'Jo appease 

-I . 1 —i* the Ryots, half a hath more to each fathom, or ten hath t6 each beegah, are usu- 

Deccan, ally added, so that the rajah rekhee beegah is now stretched to one hundred and 
twelve hath,* or about one hundred and eighty-one feet. 

Gule. 

In twelve villages of the Dharwar talook the lands are divided into portions, 
each of which is termed, gule. The word signifies a one-yoke plough, and 
has the aan(e reference to ploughing that the koorgee has to sowing. The gule 
is usually.equal to thirty-two koorgees. 

Chucklee. . 

In one village each division is called chucklee, which signifies merely 
piece ; it is about half a koorgee. 

Want qf 'a ■Standard. 

This account of the divisions of land in one of the eighteen talooks of the 
Dooab, short as it is, may suffice to show that no measure in present use could 
be assumed as astandard^ or as the basis of a survey. The koorgee is a nominal 
measure, and its irregularity has been already noticed. The beegah is more 
satisfactory in some places; but 'Ss its extent is very variable, we shotdd cause 
much discontent by adopting it as the general standard. We might, indeed, fix 
this standard OH the average length of the beegah throughout the district, but 
on measuring a talook where the beegah is now of the largest size, we should 
reduce the mamool standard, and the Ryots would protest against the innova¬ 
tion. Having formerly benefited by the extension of the beegah, they would 
never believe that its reduction could be intended lor their good, and they 
would draw most unfavourable comparisons between Vittul Punt’s liberality 
and our supposed avarice. 

The adoption of the beegah as * a standard would be attended by another 
inconvenience. The enam lands are in general measured with one beegah and 
the cirkar lands w'ith another j this is well understood whilst there are two 
kinds of beegah: but it would be difficult to preserve the distinction of one 
standard beegah applicable to ail lands which were established. 

Still greater objections might be made to the adoption of any of the other 
local measures on commencing the .survey ; I would therefore propose to lay 
them all aside, and to introduce the English^cre, which has been observed 
with so much success in the Ceded Districts. 

Ttial qf' a Survey. 

In order to try the application of the survey rules established in the Ceded 
Districts, I have measured several villages by them j the result is shown in the 
accompanying statement, and is, I think, very satisfactory. The Statement 
No. 2 shows the settlement of the village of Dharwar, which, for experiment’s 
sake, I have fixed with reference to the survey : the plan is new, but seems to 
give general satisfaction, although it is not favourable to those who derived 
unfair advantage from the irregularity of the local measures. 

Survey Rules qf the Ceded Districts applicable to the Carnatic. 

Having tried the survey rules in question, and found them applicable to this 
district, I can now with confidence undertake to survey the Carn^itic, I would, 
however, propose to do it gradually ; to measure one .talook the first year, four 
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the second year, six the third year, and the remainder of the district the fourth 
year. A number of Amedars who have studied the survey rules and assisted 
in surveying severaj villages, are now ready to taUe the field, and I propose, 
with your permission, immediately to commence. The gradual progress of the 
work will enable us to correct mistakes before they multiply, to find remedies, 
and to make improvements, and will give me time to superintend the work, 
which I could not do if a more extensive survey were at once attempted. By 
commencing with a talook in which the birez is now heavy, we shall be able to 
make reductions, which will please the RyotSj and render the’survey popular 
throughout the district. ' 
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The StatemetJt No. 3 shows that the expense of the survey would be about 
five per cent, of a year’s revenue, and this is, I believe, nearly what it costs in 
the Ceded Districts. . . 


The success of the measure would of course depend on the integrity of the 
surveyors ; this I would secure bj' the usual checks and rewards, and also by 
other encouragements to the most deserving. I would promise small enams of 
land in their riativc villages, to be confirmed after two or three years’ experience 
should have confirmed the accuracy of the surveyors; and, to keep up the hopes 
and fears of the surveyors during the progress of the work, I would take oppor¬ 
tunities of promoting and punishing. 1 he Ryots every where ask for some 
assurance that so much tax and no more shall be levied on each field: but the 
irregularity of the land tneasures makes it impossible to comply with this rea¬ 
sonable demand, and when the Ryot begins to plough, he feels the spur of 
necessity, but not the stimulus of hope, 'fhe general depreciation of the 
revenue obliges us to raise the assessment yearly, and until we survey the 
country, the increasing weight of taxation wdl not fall on the proper objects 
'fhe knowing and powerful always take advantage of confusion, to the prejudice 
of the ignorant and weak. The Zemindars and Koolkurnees,' whose frauds 
have chiefly caused the decline of revenue, are the very persons on whom the 
growing burthens should fallbut the same ascendancy which has hitherto 
enabled them to favour themselves, will give them similar advantages, until we 
introduce a system which shall fix a tax on each field, without respect to 
persons. The influence of Zemindars and Koolkurnees, whiph cannot be ex¬ 
cluded from any system, would enable them in some instances to favour their 
friends both in measuring and assorting the lands ; but we must endeavour to 
counteract the effect of their roguery by the checks already mentioned. 

l.ong consideration of the subject, and minute attention to the details of the 
settlement of the present year, have convinced me that a survey is the only 
remedy for the abuses that prevail here ; that it is the only thing calculated to 
give the Ryots cohfiilencc, and to bring to light the concealed resources of the 
country, and that it will be as advantageous to the state as to the cultivator. 
■‘Should 1 have failed to make this appear, I will endeavour (by pointing out 
the abuses caused by tlie vague tenures of chalee kutgoot and kundmukhta, 
.and the loss of revenue occasioned by disputed boundaries, which can hardly 
be settled satisfactorily without a field survey, and which keep large tracts of 
’the best land in each talook uncultivated) to place the subject in a stron;-er 
light, so that I trust you will be induced to sanction the immediate commence¬ 
ment of a survey in the Carnatic. 

Much waste land has been brought into cultivation on the terms of the 
cowlnamahs issued in May 1819; but there ire local circumstances and 
temporary considerations that make it expedient to grant still more favourable 
terms in the Carnatic. The liberality and competition of our neighbours the 
Putwurduns deprive us of many Ryots who would prefer our cowls were 
they as favourable as those of the Jagheerdais. Cowls from eight to eleven 
years are conynon in .the jagheerS, and although not always observed with 
punctuality, enough of them are kept to fender our cowls unpopular. This 
circumstance makes it necessary to grant nine years whenever the Ryots refuse 
to cultivate for a shorter period; for if we aeny so common an indulgence 
they will seek it elsewhere. 

Cou'ls for Nulh. * 

r With regard to the third article of the cowlnamahs, the Ryots of the 
orig.) Eastern talooks, where so much of the best regur. land is overrun with moith. 
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are apprehensive as to the amount of the full rent, reference to which the 
prescribed reduction is allowed, and the reasonable fear that what is termed 
the chalee may be taken as the standard. The difficulty can only be removed 
by a .survey, for tlic chalee is at present the maximum assessment, and is 
always heavy in the proportion that, the kutgoota and kund mukhta tenures' 
are light. 

Istawa Jbr Deserted Villages. 

With reference to the istawa for deserted villages, experience proves its 
value, and it only appears necessary to extend its benefits. Many villages 
here that once produced four or five thousand rupees revenue, are now so 
much*reduced that they yield only so many hundred ; but as the istawa is hot 
at present applicable to villages the rent of which exceeds two hundred 
rupees, they cannot benefit by it* The cowlnamah would, indeed, bo sufficient 
to bring their waste lands under cultivation,.ii‘ more Ryots were forthcoming; 
but greater cncouKigeinent is necessary to induce deserters, who have settled 
in other countries; to return to their native villages. Instead, therefore, oL 
granting the istawa only to villages producing no more than two hundred 
rupees, I would give it to all those wfiicii have been reduced by desertion to 
one-third of their former size. This indulgence would not cause any present 
loss, as the fourth article of istawauama provides that the land actually 
cultivated shall pay the usual rent. 


The indulgences which I am recommending may appear to involve some 
sacrifices, but many of the villages here have suffered so much from desertion 
and exaction under the late Government, and from the effects of the epidemic 
under our own, that no ordinary encouragement will restore them to pros¬ 
perity. In making our terms with the I’otails of such villages, our first care 
should be to avoid all conditions which, not being quite clear to the Ryots, 
enable the Zemindars and Curnums to take advantage of his ignorance. 
The cowl should be as simple as possible, no that every cultivator may know 
when it is infringed. The exertions of the Ikyots are much in proportion to 
their circumstance.s, and in the poorest villages we generally find them the 
most ignorant and least sanguine. Their ideas of a liberal cowl may be gathered 
from what they record of the bounty of Ullefe Khan, the minister of one of 
the first Nabobs of Savenoor, who, in order to bring the waste lands into 
cultivation, is said to have required only a seer of butter or a basket of grain 
for every field that ho granted on cowl. This tradition may be too absurd 
to deserve notice, but the general and lasting impression it has made proves 
that simplicity as well as liberality is essential to the popularity of a cowl. 


Trade was favoured at the expense of agriculture under the late Govern¬ 
ment, and as most of the revenues were collected through Soucars, the interest 
of this class was regarded much more than that of‘the Ryots. Substantial 
farmers are very rare, and in many villages the Ryots have not stock sufficient 
to keep up the usuak cultivation. The tuck^vee we advance assists them in 
some degree; but we cannot afford enough to replace the stock of those culti¬ 
vators who have lost their cattle by accident, or by the murrain, which haa’ 
lately been so destrqctive in the Carnatic. * 

Epidemic and unfavourable seasons have prevented the country from bene¬ 
fiting, as it ought to have done, by. the change of Government, Those evils, 
had the population been full and the people flourishing, would scarcely have 
left a visible mark, and wouM have disappeared like stones thrown' into deep 
waters; but in some places they have left effects which, still appearing above 

the surface, betray the shallowness of the stream. 

’ 

Our system is generally favourable to .the Ryots, and will'be much more so 
after a survey shall have equalized the assessment; but it has some disadvantages 
that are not found under a good native administration. A Collector whose 
zeal is his chief recommendation, makes a high settlement; and his Aumils, 
following his example, blindly and rigidly exact payment of the full amount. 
A bad season causes much distress; but the Aumil, feai*ful of the Collector’s 
displeasur^ and doubtful as to the proper objocts of |^mission, stpieezcs all 
he can collect from the Ryots before he thinks of reprinting their poverty. 
The strength of our Government enables him to epforcehis demand; theRyo^ 
resources are drained, and tho' 2 ;eai of the Collector proves more injuriops to 

^ the 
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the country at large tlian the partial exactions a native government. Our 
officers can collect with the pervading sweep of a drag.net, which-allows very 
little to escape. A native Government seldom possesses much sweeping power; 
the meshes of its net arc smaller, and whfere it falls nothing escapes ; but its 
compass is narrow, and it does not often exhaust. 1 allude, of course, to dis¬ 
tricts arid talooks that are managed with more zeal than judgment, and with 
more of the strength of our system than its wisdom. Without allowing that 
whichever government is best administered, is bestf we may, I think, infer i 
from the flourishing state of some of tlie jagheers where the government is 
patriarchal, and where the machine of state seems to work imperceptibly, that 
the simplest form of administration is best adapted to this country. '1 he 
J^heerdars, however, have certainly advantages that we shall never possess; 
tMy.-feqtdre less revenue, and can»aftbid better terms to their llyots. 'fheir 
managers are generally their friends and relations, who live in the country; 
they manage and look as much to their own popularity with the Ryots as to 
the favour of the Jaghocrdar. This system, when the chief is a good man 
and the country quiet, must be favourable to agriculture and we see its hap)>y 
effects in the jagheers of the Putwurduns. But it is more like the manage¬ 
ment of a great estate than the administration of a government: it has no 
vigour; it could neither raise a large revenue nor maintain a powerful army, 
and in times of general danger it must always look to stronger powers for 
protection. We, as conquerors and foreigners, can never be patriarchs, and 
oannot afford to be very lifjcral; but as our strength and resources are greater, 
our power to do general good is much greater than that of any government 
that ever ruled in India. We are come too late to distinguish ourselves as 
legislators or reformers; and we want laws much more to check European 
meddling and innovation, than to correct the existing order of things. We ‘ 
could not have found a better base for our internal administration than the 
village institutions: where these are impaired we must supply what is defi¬ 
cient ; where they are entire we have only to preserve them. We are come 
too late into the field to sow it, but the plant already grown up has been tried 
by time and by storm, and as a good and wholesome plant we have only to 
prune it cautiously, wat§r it generously, abstain from forcing it, and studiously 
avoid meddling with its roots. Let us not«attempt to transplant it into hot¬ 
houses, or to apply to it rules of horticulture adapted to a different .age, soil, 
and climate, and to another species of the plant. 

Punchayet. . 

Civil cases are referred to arbitration or to {mnehayets. The nature of these 
courts has been frequently described, and is too well understood to require 
further explanation. The great objection to them is, that although Well cal¬ 
culated to afford justice in simple cases, they often procrastinate in matters of 
difficulty. This however is more or less the cause all over the world; and in 
England, where the machinery of the law is more expensive and complete than 
in any other country, a Lord Chancellor, who was asked how he contrived to 
dispose of Such accumulations of suits, is said to have replied : ** I settle sortie 
“ myself, the Masters settle others, some settle themselves, and some are never 
** settled at all.” ’ , 

In appointing the punchayet, it seldom appears necessary, to provide for a 
casting vote, as the members, like jurymen in England, are generally per¬ 
suaded to unaninimity. 

. In difficult cases, when the rights of the parties are complicated and seem 
nearly to balance, compromise is generally reported to, and each takes hajf 
of the disputed property. This mode of decision is very common, -and is 
termed “ bavin ne ay^” from having been the favouiitq, practice at the once 
flourishing town of flavin, w^iich was. formerly. the place to which all the 
neighbouring pettahs looked for rules of proceeding. Strict justice can seldom 
be afforded by compromise, but in difficult cases there is much to recommend 
d. It implies the mutual consent of tlie parties, it checks litigation, disarms 


,^**copvenieiice arising.from punchayets is, that the same five or six per- 
talook are usually selected aS' members on every occasion. Ope 
talook seldom contains more tnan ibis number of persons, who are used to the 
VoulV* 5H ^ duty 
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duty and qualified to perform it, and the parties in a suit generally name these 
men as their judges. This circumstance is hard upon the individuals who are 
so frequently called upon, and it is objectionable so far as it may enable the 
wealthier party in a suit to propitiate the niembers of the punchayet. As, 
however, the parties are both at liberty to challenge the members, whose cha¬ 
racters are pretty well known, partialities usually balance j and few cofhplaints 
(No Liauf/ of bribery or corruption liave been hitherto preferred to me. 

In order to complete the efficiency of the punchayets here, only a few 
simple rules seem necessary. One is, that each Aumildar should keep a folio 
book in the talook cnUiierry, or in the kusbah pagoda, as a public register of 
punchayet cases. Each page should be divided into columns in the annexed 
form, and the book should be kept with all care and formality, so jlhat eVery 
man whose name i.s entered in if, either as a member or a party, may feel that 
his truth or fals . hood is to be publicly and permanently recorded. 

lieffister of Punchayet Canes tried in the Talook of . 
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The fourth column for the names of the members should contain their own 
signatures; Ihe fifth column may also be filled up by them as a chock to pro¬ 
crastination. 'Frifling as this ceremony may apjiear, it seems calculated to 
ensure punctmility, the great desideratum in the system. As a further check 
to litigation and delay, penalty bonds should be taken from suitors, binding 
them in case of being cast to pay batta to witnesses, and also to defendants 
and members -of punchayets requiring it. Batta, however, should he payable 
only to those who attend in due time; and in case of the party cast being 
a ))auper, it should be discretionary with the Collector to give the amount 
from the public treasury. 

Police.. 

The chain of out police here is in so many places broken or disjointed by 
the intermixture of the villages of Jaghcerdars and independent chiefs, that 
we can hardly expect to establish a regular system of co-operation for the ap¬ 
prehension of thieves and the discovery of stolen property. This evil scarcely 
admits of a remedy, but the extent of it will depeinbannch on the personal cha¬ 
racter of our neighbours and on our influence with them. We have certainly 
no right to interfere wdth the external management ot villages belonging to 
chiefs whoSfe independence is guaranteed ; but the general welfare of the Car¬ 
natic demands such precautions as shall insure the co-operation of' our neigh¬ 
bours. This consideration justifies our enjoining the adoption of a regular 
system in the jagheers; and we might, I think, prevail on each Jagheerdarto 
appoint a Superintendent of Police, who should be. answerable to our Govern¬ 
ment as well as to his immediate superior, in cases connected with the general 
administration of criminal justice. 

This plan might be adopted ^ith respect to the Colapore Rajah, the Piit- 
wurduns, the Nepaneekur, the chiefs of Moodhole, Kittoor’ Ramdroog, 
Nurgand, Gunjundergurh, and Malojee Kao Gorpur. W'ith regard to the 
smaller posse.ssionsof the Sauvenhoor Nabob Gokla’s mother, the Jambootukur, 
and the other i les.sayes, our police must have a concurrent jurisdiction in their 
villages, the Potails, Curnums, and Tullaries of which should be lesponrible 
to us as well as to their immediate masters. 

‘ ' ft 

Shetsundees. 

Many evils of the system here arise from the Irregular-idistributibn of the 
.village Shetsundees; and the lawless'habits of this class, from the want of 

'^public 
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public spirit in the Potails, Curnums, and oilier village, officers, and from the 
disordered .state of that part of the Dooab which belongs tp his highness the 
Nizam 

. The accompanying Statement No. t shews that nu|hing can be 'more irre¬ 
gular than the distribution of the Shetsundees. The whole number of them in 
the district is 13,210. .The estimated bireiz of their lands amounts to Rupees 
1,.'50.()2.5 ; their money allowances, called milevenura, are Rupees 3,149, and the 
pay of the Peons who guard the hill-forts in the Padsliapoor talook amounts 
to Rupees 2,414. Thus tlie whole authorized allowances of the Shetsundees 
in money and land are Rupees 1,55,584 ; which sum, on the average, allows to 
each person only Rupees 11 . 2 . 98 . per annum. 

Their pay, however, varie.s so much in different places, that an average gives 
no correct idea of thb amount. In the principal diVisioti, the average pay of a 
Shetsimdee is Rupce.s 12. O. 41. In the Beejapoor division, it is only Rupees 
5. 2 41-,; but ill the talookas that lately composed the Ranee Bednobr division, 
it amounts to Rupees 25. 1. 37 . 

In the talooks where the Dessayes were most powerful the number of Shet- 
siindees is inuch out of proportion The jealousies anJ disputes between the 
different Dessayc.s induced each to‘keep up an c.stabiishment in proportion to 
that of his neighbour: when one Dessaye increased his number of men, the 
re.st did the .same, as Shetsundees were found'cheaper than any other kind of 
Peons In*some villages the Slietsundee establishment has been increased in 
times of danger, and should liav^ been again rciluced on the return of tran¬ 
quillity; but the Shetsundees still keep the lands that were intended merely as 
temporary assignments.. .“Such lands are now resumed as they come to light; 
but I propose to a.ssess them so moderately, that the Shetsundees who hold 
tliem may be induced to cultivate them as usual; harsher treatment would 
compel the di.smissed Shetsundees to desert their lands,, which would become 
waste. 

« * 

The number of Shetsundees in many places seems out of all proportion, 
owing to the decline of the villages, and the reduced condition of all the in¬ 
habitants except the Shetsundees, whose cnam lands have enabled them to 
Iluivc, whilst the rest of the coinmnnity have been impoverished by exactions. 
From villages of this description I propose to transfer part of the establish¬ 
ment to other places which are without Shetsundees, or which have increased 
in size and population since their quotas of Shetsundees were allotted. 

In some talooks a proportion of the Shetsundees of particular villages 
perform garrison duties iu the large forts; and although they constitute a b^ad 
garrison in times of danger, their services may enable us to reduce the 
Asham establishment, which is much too large in the talooks where there are 

many fortified places. 

• 

With reference to the whole district, the total number of Shetsundees • also 

appears very.Their allowances amount to near seven per cent, of the 

land revenue; but if we can reform their habits, we may draft from them a 
bo.ly of Peons, which will enable us to dispense. with a large proportion of 
our Asli^ establishment. 

Asham, 

We have at present 2,695 4^sham Peons, who cost 1,86,417 rupees per 
aniiiimk Within the next three years we may reduce the number to one half, 
and if Shetsundees be substituted for half of the remainder, the difference 
between their batta, at the rate at two and a-half rupees per mensem, and the 
p.iy of the Asham which is five rupees, will cause a saying of Rupees 26,414 
per annum. ' , 

The present number of Asham -^eons in -tlie Carnatic is 2,695; th'^r 
pay.......Rupees 1,86,417 

Proposal reductioii within the next three years, 1,347 pCfr 

sons, their pay........ 93,208 

Remaining 1,347%ons, their pay ..(carried over)... 93,208 

* L^nd RevenuS .,...... ..Rupees 22,30,400 

Shetsundee land ... . 1,SS,689 
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Brought forward. Rupees 93,208 

Ttve pay of one-half, or 673, to remain as it is. 46,604 ; 

Batta payable to Shetsundees, to be substituted for 

the other half. i ..'20,190 

,-- 66,794 

Saving gained .b)^ employing Shetsiiadees. Rupees 26,414^ 

In this manner w'e might eilect a saving of Rupees 26,414 within the ne!Kt 
three or four years; but there are considerations which i^iouid make us 
caulious, as well as econominal. Since the Carnatic came, into our hands, the 
minds of all classes have been overawed by the recollection of our militaiy 
successes, and the strength of our regular army. They still see us prepared 
to keep the country with nearly the same force that enabled us to conquer it, 
and the feare of the disadectedare greater than their hopes. It remains to be 
proved, how far a great reduction in the force would encourage them, to returti 
to their former lawless habits, and in order to be on the safe side, we should 
avoid sudden reduction.s. The presence of an army gives great weight to the 
police, and the permanent establishment of Asham Peons should be fixed with 
reference to that of the regular force. 

Most of the improvements of *which the police is susceptible have been 
already suggested j they are the formation of the Asham into regular Bura- 
darees, with gradations of pay, which shall afford means of' rewarding and 
punishing. * The selection of a body of Peons from the Shetsundees of Ihe 
border villages, for the maintenance of the frontier police; a more equal 
distribution of the Shetsundees among all the villag^ea of the district; the 
selection of companies of Shetsundees to be substituted for a portion of the 
Asham, wherever the country shall be ripe for this measure ; the gradual 
reformation of the Potails, Koolkurnees, and village oflicers, who under an 
improved system will alone be sufficient for all the ordinary purposes of police. 
The atipointment of responsible Darogahs of police by the great Jagheerdars, 
and the thorough introduclionof our own system into the villages of all the 
petty chiefs, some of whom still exercise powers which arc incompatible with 
their relation to our (jovernment. 

Mogul Frontier. 

Whilst the eastern part of the Dooab belongs to the Nizam, it will be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to keep the peace effectually near the Mogul 
territory. The Kistna, which separates this tract from the rest of his High¬ 
ness’s country, seems also to be the limit of his civil authority, and an army 
will always be necessary to enforce his ascendancy. Tjtie loc^ authorities in 
general are despatch Jagheerdars, who dispute for the.upper hand with lawless 
Dessayes, and rebel Potails. Many of the Ghu#fees are nests oflfreeboroters 
employed by these Dessayes and Potails, to whom it is in vam tbi^oJc for cd- 
operation in apprehending members of their own gang. ' 

Horse; A* . * 

As connected with our police establishment here, it may be propei^tO pbtice 
in this place the body of irregular horse employed in the.Dqof^ Their 
number is one hundred and eight, and forty-two of them iS juresent 
attached to the military department. Their expense since the beginning of 
last year has been reduced from Rupees 5,816 to Rupees 8,110 per mensem, 
and a further reduction is very desirable. As, however, sedie of the Risaldars 
have claims on our liberality, and as the employment of their men keep a 
number of idle hands out of mischief - they should be disbanded gradumly. 
Most of them are well-behaved men, and since the transfer of the distriets 
lately ceded by the Nizam, they have ^een employed in cariyihg ^e$plitches 
between my cutcherry and that of the Collector at Sholapore. I^ehall soon • 
propose a further reduction of them. ' v . 

v - Discharged ^ebun^s. , i. 

In my letter of the 20th July, I explained the circumstances that would 
^ rend^ it (iifficult here to convert discharged Se|;iiindies into cultivatbi^A 
Peon! who»e;ffimily hi^ 1^ Uftle encouragetpent to cultivate,w^hen 

. he 
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he is not on service; but those wlio have a Iways carried arms, and arc no 
related to. the landed militia of the country, would rather go to Delhi for 
service than turn ploughman at Dharwar. 

MoraUty. 

' With respect to the state of morality in the Carnatic, if we make allowance 
for the incompact extent of the country, the intermixture of foreign terri¬ 
tory, the effects of the Peishwa’s mal-administratipn, and the misrule of some 
of the neighbouring states, I think the proportion of crimes is not so great 
here as it is in some of the districts that have been longest under our courts 
of justice. I subjoin an abstract of the offences committed in the two last 
years. The calendar of 1821 certainly exhibits a much greater number of 
crimes than that of the former year ^ but that is to be attributed more to the 
increasing facility of detections than to the growing number of crimes. Under 
the late Government, information regarding criminal matters was generally 
suppressed and kept from the cars of the state, by means of hush money, so tliat 
few offences came to light. We cannot expect at once to remove these evils, 
and until it be completely eradicated the number of crimes will appear to 
increase yearly as our police improves. 
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ComparaJtim Ahstrarlof ConvicHun.^ in tlut Dooab durhuj thjp. Years 1819 and 1820. 


Murder. 

i 

\ 

1 Robl«‘ry. 

» 

1 

! Tli.'ft, 

1 Petty 'I'hoft, 

1 and rt-cciviriK 
i Stuli'ii GihhIh. 

t 

1 Araon. 

Violent 

Olid petty 
Assaults. I 

Pcijury, 
PotKery, and 
Coining. 

Adultery. 

i 

. 1 

Total. 


{ IKSO. 

{ isin. 

1 ISsJO. 

j ISIS). 

1820. 

1819. 

jHiiO. 

1810. 

1820. 

1819. 

1 

18-20. 

1819. 

1820. 

1819. 

.1820. 

9 

_1 

i ; 

8 

1 

28 

104 

1 

1 

1 

! 

5 

14 

43 

2 

1 

3 

. 3 

5 

150 

224 


As connected with the peace of our own .territory, it is necessary that we 
should consider the administration of our neighbours as well as our own. 

Colapiire. 

Tlic inexperience of the llajali, and his want of good counsel, are evinced 
by the disordered state of the police in his country, the presumption of his 
dependent Jagheerdars and feudatories, and the complaints of his Ityots. The 
removal of these evils depends chiefly on the person whom the liajah may 
appoint as his Dewan, and this is one of the few cases, in which our interfe¬ 
rence might be of general benefit, The tranquillity of our own territory, as 
well s\s that of the neighbouring jagheers, depends much on the manage¬ 
ment of the Colapore country. I'he number of strong-holds in the western 
ghauts, the rebellious spirit of some of the Dessayes and petty chiefs, the 
lawless habits of part or the population, and the vicinity of the Sawuntwara 
state, would greatly favour the views of an enterprizing pretender, and such 
a character is not unlikely to spring up. The Rajah seems to have no effectual 
control over the people in the remote parts of* the territory under his own 
immediate management, and in the alienated villages, which arc so numerous, 
his authority is of course still more feeble. 

, Robberies and other outrages are frequent in all parts of the Colapore 
country, and when one occurs no person ever seems to be near the spot 
whose business it is either to prevent the offence or secure the offender. 
After many delays a case of robbery sometimes finds its way to the Rajah’s 
ears, and if he happens to be struck with its enormity, he orders out the 
Tuppasnuves with a body of horse and foot, to hunt the perpetrators. 'I’he 
party, after scouring the country, and probably becoming as great a nuisance 
as the thieves themselves, return to Colapore and report that it arrived too 
late to trace them. Under such misrule*the Potails, who sliould be here what 
the justices of peace arc at home, become the abettors of rogues instead of 
their terror, ami the Shetsundies and 'f Hilaries become thieves instead of thief- 
takers. 

Putiimrduns. 

'Fhe Putwurduns iii general maintain their character as good, or rather 
ea^ managci's. Most of their country is fertile. Mydan, where the inliabi- 
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Revcnuu tants are peaceable cultivators, and wliere the village inetitutions are entire, 
expenses ot the state being light, taxation is light also, and the countiy 
Report, affords few strong-holds to protect disaffectedDessayCs and discontentedPotails. 
5 Nov. 1821 . These are advantages which" a great Government can hardly possess in the 
Mr StTjohn cannot expect to see our own villages thrive so fast as. 

Thackeray. “ wcU-managed jagheer. As, however, we have more justice and 

(No dale). Vigour, our authority is much more respected; and althpugh we cannot afford 

equal indulgences to our Ilyots, we know that moderation is as good for our- 
Dcccatt. selves asfor the people. 

Only one branch of the Put\jfurdun*s administration seems to require our' 
interference, and this is the police. They promise co-operation, and sometimes 
detach bodies of Sawars and Peons to tcacc robbers; but this very measure 
jiroves the inadequacy of their means, and the absence of a good village sys¬ 
tem. At present there is a great want of co-operation between the border 
villages on each side of the frontier: wherever it occurs, a tliief by crossing 
the frontier into the village of another state often throws out his pursuers, and 
escapes during the squabble that ensues between them and the villages. *This 
inconvenience must always in some degree prevail; but we may lessen it by 
inducing the .laghcerdars to make tlieir police-officers part of a general esta¬ 
blishment for the maintenance of good order. The way in which I propose 
to form this is noticed in another place, * ^ 

Although it be desirable that we should as much as possible avoid meddling 
with the internal management of affairs in the territory of the Jagheerdars, 
there are many points connected with their relative situations, their family 
quarrcLs, their home and foreign politics, their issue, adoptions, and partition 
of cstJites, which render it necessary that we should continue acquainted with 
their respective concerns. 

The principal matters in dispute at jire.sent between the Jagheerdars are 
. noticed in tlie accompanying register, which shews also the steps taken towards 
an adjustment of each difference.' 

With rcs])cct to the Putwurduns, the subjects that particularly require our 
attention at present are the minority of the Tasgam chief; and the jealousies 
of his rival ministers; the partition of the Mcritch estate, and Madhoo Kao’s 
aversion to the measure ; the .Simkcundeekeer’s conduct with respect to the 
fugitive Dessaye of Gohawk and his estate ; also with respect to the Potail of 
our village of Khautaee ; the disputes between Kistna llao and Neelkaunt llao 
the sons of Sheva llao; the old family contention between the house of 
Mcritch and Sangolee. 

Kiliuor. 

With regard to the other chiefs we must prevent the Moodhole and Kittoor- ’ 
kars from imitating our coins, and we must endea^^our to improve their police. 
I'iie Kittoorkur’s country docs not appear to be well managed at present^ and 
there is always much difficulty in collecting the pesheush. 

Moodhole. 

Both he and tlie Moodholkur are young and appear to be ill-advised ; but as 
tiicy do not seem to want capacity, 1 hope they will see their own true'inte- 
rests after more experience. 

Nepance. 

'fhe Nepanee chief remains in grim repose at his capital. His country docs 
not appear to be belter managed than usual, but the complaints of his sub¬ 
jects, both male and female, are not so loud. 

Murgoond fltid Ramdroog. 

'fhe jagheers of the Murgoond and Ramilroog chiefs appear to be thriving • 
the former is by no means satisfied with his share of the estate. As, howewr^ 
the division of it took place and continued under the late Government, it now 
seein.s too late for us to interfere. These chiefs have not yet paid the Koor* 
joor pesheush, to which w'c have a right; and as the Nurgooridkur is very 
iliscontcnted, it will probably be necessary to resume some of his villages in 
order to realize our dues. 1 was in hopes that the good sense of this chief 

would 
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would induce him, on reflexion, to comply with the just demands of Govern¬ 
ment ; but forbearance is lost upon him, and if he does not very soon agree 
to the terms that have been pressed, I shall submit For your considera¬ 
tion a mode of proceeding towards him which will be more effectual than 
remonstrance. •* 

Gudjundurghur Jagheer, ' * 

The Gudjundurghur jagheer contains many nests of thieves, and the per¬ 
petrators of two gan^ robberies have been traced to them. The strong-holds 
of the country, and its insulated situation between our territory and that of 
the Nizam, is very favourable to the concealment of such hordes j and the 
Jagheerdar, if he does not connive at the roguery of his subjects, certainly 
takes no effectual measures to curb their propensities. Part of a gang who 
committed a robbery last year at Bagulkotta, confessed that th^ were at the 
time in his service, although not employed by him as thieves. We must make 
some allowance for. the habits in which he has indulged, and give him 
tunc to reform, which, as his disposition seems good, I hope he will do when 
he finds that practices which have been tolerated only by the weakness of a 
Mahratta Government are no longer to be followed with impunity. 

Savenoor Nabob. 

Amongst the chiefs in whose possessions our police should have a concur¬ 
rent jurisdiction I have classed the Nabob or Savenoor. His rank and 
descent certainly entitle him to every consideration; but with reference to his 
situation under the Peishwa’s Government, the small extent of his country, his 
bad management, and his want of a regular establishment for the administra¬ 
tion of justice, he cannot expect that we should exempt his villages from the 
operation of our general system ; nor do I think that his pride will be hurt by 
the ai)plication ol“ our rules, if they are introduced gradually, and without the 
appearance of innovation. Under the-late Government the Sirsoobadar resided 
at Savenoor, and his authority of course superseded that of the Nabob’s; 
nor did the dignity of the latter alone suficr by the eclipse, for as the tables 
of the Sirsoobadar and his followers were supplied by furmaish in the neighbour¬ 
hood, the Nabob’s property and that of his subjects were often put in requi¬ 
sition by the Sirsoobadar’s people. We have not only relieved the Nabob 
from this cruel tax, but have granted him a handsome pension, and all we 
desire is to prevent his villages from breaking the chain of our police. This 
we can do without wounding his feelings if we avoid judicial forms, and con¬ 
fine our interference to matters of importance. His Wukul is generally at 
Dharwar, ready to satisfy our inquiries, and his agency will in most cases be 
sufficient to secure the objects for which we interpose. 

Jamboofee, 

What I have said with regard to the Nabob applies in some degree to the 
Sirdeshai of Jambootee, whose family, although not more considerable by 
birth than that of other great Dcssayes, has long been almost independent, 
owing to the strength ano remoteness of the country, the bold spirit of its late 
chiefj and his connexion by marriage with the liajah of Colapore. 

(Signed) St. J. Thackehay. 


H. D. ROBERTSON Esq. Wm. CHAPLIN, Esq. 

Dated the 1st Ma^ IS^l. 

Sin.: 

It has been my wish for a long time to condense the information 1 had col- Mr. H. D. 
lected into a report on the revenue macagement of our predecessors, but 
the little leisure which I have had at my command has hitherto prevented ^ 

me from doing so; and even now I have to regret that my other avocations 
should have so much interrupted my researches, as to have obliged me to leave 
doubtful several interesting points. I beg you will not consider, that any con¬ 
clusions I have drawn in the following paragraphs are offered under a belief, on 
my own part, that they are incontrovertible; but that you will deem them such 
only as, in, my judgmmit, are well-founded, after an examination of the mate- 
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rialtf at my command. New and better information may induce me to alter 
many 6f my nOtio/is; but .still 1 conceive it is a duty I owe to Government to 
delay no longer in submitting those which have already occurred to me. They 
may perhaps possess some value from the circumstance, that as I bave not been 
taught in any of the revenue schools of litdia, they partake of no' bias for any 
particular system of management; and, at the feast, if they have no other 
value, they may point out the way for further inquiries, by Government starting 
doubts on any points that seem, obscure, or worthy of greater elucidation. I 
have therefore tlie honour to solicit your indulgence in judging of fhe opinions 1 
submit, and to assure you that I shall be moi^ gratified by a convincing refu* 
tation of those that are erroneous, than by my being allowed to remain under 
(Sicorig.) the impression which any one who offers opinions at all 'generally acquires for 
his own sentiments, not only to the detriment of further unbiassed inquiry, 
but in such a case as the present, tp the injury of the. interests either of 
Government or its subjects. , 


Mr. H. D. 
Robertson, 
t May 1820. 

JJeccan. 


2. The obscurity in wiiich time*involves the history of past ages, is perhaps 
in no portion of India greater than we fintl it in the country now distinguished 
by the name of the Deccan. 'J'lic. curiosity of knowing who went before us, the 
pleasure of associating the transactiotis of* remote ages with the countries we 
inhabit, and w'ith the mountains or plains whose picturesque appearance or 
whose fertility we daily contcmjdatc, lead often to researches which, if they 
yield no greater benefit to mankind, tend at least to. improve the mind, by 
enlarging the ideas. 

3. Though it is granted that we may find treasures in the scientific works, it 
has not yet been admitted that we. could discover any important lessons of 
Government from the study of the history of our Hindoo or Alahomedan pre¬ 
decessors ; in fact,'*;we find a melancholy blank in the details of the internal 
administration of those rulers. Foreign wars and internal seditions seem to be 
the most plentiful iiigrediculs of the works of the historians of India. Some¬ 
times the birth and death of a saint, and occasionally a wise or a bold saying, 
relieve the details of battles, enmities, and treacheries. The character of a 
general or an emperor is also occasionally sketched with impartiality; but most 
frequently the portraits arc too Haltering or too hideous ; and to these sketches 
we liavc almost entirely to trust for our information of the practical internal 
government of Asia. 

4. It is fair to believe that the Deccan, or that tract of country laying to the 
south of the Vindaya range of mountains, ranked upwards of three thousand 
years ago as a civilized nation ; but as no exact notions can be gained from 
the writings and traditions of the Hindoos in regard to the state of society in 
remote ages, any speculations on them have little to recommend them beyond 
their ingenuity. 1 am. however, of the same opinion as those who conceive 
that the aborigines of India were Coolies, living in an uncivilized state ap¬ 
proaching to barbarism, when llama, the King Oude, set himself to reduce 
the whole country to his power, and to civilize its inhabitants. Rawan, the 
King of Ceylon, and his brethren the kings of the countries south of the Vin-' 
daya range of mountains, were probably great Cooly Naicks, who with their 
subjects subsisted on their flocks, and on the produce of fields poorly culti¬ 
vated. 


5. Hawaii, however, must have been a great man in his time, for it appears 
he is believed to liave assigned this part of the country as an inheritance to his 
pipers. If this be true, they probably were its rulers when Seeta Rama’s* 
queen on their arrival at Punchowtee, on the opposite bank of the Godaverj' 
at Nassick, took a fancy to have the skin of an antelope which slie saw grazing 
in the fields made into a cholec or covering for her neck. The dire conse- 

S uences which ensued from her husband setting off over the country to kill 
1 C antelope are well known; but we cannot but admire the politeness and 
conjugal affection of the times, and of so great a king as Rama, in endea¬ 
vouring to satisfy his wife’s odd longing. Rama is said to have conquered the 
countries all around him, and probably the first introduction of the Hindoo 
laws and faith to the southward of the Nerbudda was made by him. He pro¬ 
bably had a fellow-feeling for the Coolies, as Walmeek, the prophetic writer of. 
the Ramayan, was, before he changed bis predatory habits and became a 
llishe, a notorious iiighway robber. .1 Iiave not discovered, Iiowever, that 

there 
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there was any Spiritual Cooley, or any learned Hindoo, \(^ho, marrying himself 
to a Cooley maiden, produced a second Veyas in the Deccan: but it is probable 
that the same means which weye devised to instruct the Hindostan robbers 
were practised here, and that in the course of time civilization began to gain 
ground, and the country to become avell'peoplcd and rich. 

6 . Tlie religion introduced was no doubt the r^jgion of the Vedas, a ppre 
deism, which inculcates the equality of souls in the estimation of tlm deity, and 
that the sun is the emblem of his Majesty. In the course of time there arose 
schismatics, who contended for the doctrines of immatcrialism, ,the existence 
of nothing but the soul, and the determination of creation (though they 
admitted there was a God) by chance. 

7 . These sectaries probably carried every thing before them, and maintained 
their superiority for a long period. From the confusion and discomfiture of 
the believers in the orthodox doctrines of what wo may in these days call 
Hindooistn, the original faith was probably greatly adulterated, and in many 
places totally suppressed, and the knowledge of it lost ;< but those sparks 
which remained alive burst fortii with all the destructiveness of religious zeal 
when a fit opportunity offered, and at length the Hindoos triumphed over their 
adversaries the Baudhists, and re>cstublished worship, difibrmg from their 
original faith in many particulars, and perhaps in none more than in the 
introduction of the worship of images. It is probable, however, that till 
about A.D. SO, they retained the practice of shedding the blood of the cow 
on their niarriap ceremonies, of eating flesh (not beef) on their shrouds, and 
of a brotlier sleeping with his brother's wife, if she produced no children 
from her intercourse witli her husband.* The Hindoo zealots who triumphed 
over their adversaries, no doubt used every argument they could think of to 
prove the existence and duration of matter, and in the beat of doing so 
probably gave birlli to many of those foolish cer^onies and ablutions which 
evince their belief”, not only" in the existence of matter, but in the possibility 
of defiling the soul through impure material contact. From the same cause par- 
ticular places became sanctified; a residence at some, and a sight of others, were 
declared sufficient to cleanse away sins, or to enable tlie devotee to reach 
even to Heaven j and thus the original Hindoo faith became, in the eagerness 
of its votaries to subvert the Imniaterialists, a religion of the utmost absurdity, 
in which matter was mixed up with mind in ail shapes and situations. To this 
zeal for marking distinctly their diftercnce of opinion, is also probably to be 
attributed the iuveutiou of Metemsychosis and the doctrine of Gnan (perfect 
knowledge or omniscience), by which it is believed that none who are not so 
sufficiently holy in this-life as to attain the last gradationary class of Asherums, 
and by performing strictly the duties of a Sunyeassee, to acquire omniscience, 
can arrive in Mookht, but that they will continue to be rc-embodied succcs- 
sively until the consummation supervenes. 

8 . After the conquest over the Baudhists, the literati were probably engaged 
. in giving a finishing shape and consistence to their tenets, and in writing 

books to prove the reverse of the doctrine of their opjioncnts. They stated 
in their books that the divine essence could assume any form, and accordingly 
it was made to do so. The sun and moon also were made to be the proge¬ 
nitors of a long race of kings. The sun was, in consideration of its natural 
effects, incorporated with Vishuoo, the preserving power. The moon, on the 
same principle perhaps, was identified with Mahadeo or Beeva; the destruc¬ 
tive energy and bountiful Alma Mater corresponded with Brimha, the Creator. 
A great reformer appeared about the commencement of the Christian era, 
who abolished tjie fourth stage of perfection in this life, on the principle that 
,) as wickedness would be paramount in this young, no one could ever expect 
to become so much devoted to abstruse contemplation as to acquire Gnan, and 
subsequently immortality. He alsb abolished sacrifices to the sun and fire; 
but he rescinded these reforms (probably he was obliged to do so, from 
opposition), from the conviction that, if they were made, the lliodoo religion 
>{ou]d have speedily been annihilated. ^ 

* I am inclined to look oKthe Jains, if npt as more moderate reformers, at least as preserving in 
ancient times, mare neariy/^n any other Hifmoo reformers, tiie real tenets of the original Hindoo 
faith. • 
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9. I have to solicit your pardon for this digression from the object of this 
report. I entered on it with a view of commenting on the probable high 
degree of civilization to which the inhabitants of these regions had attained 
upwards of three thousand years ago. Metaphysical w'litings are not the 
works of barbarians, however erroneous may be the opinions they inculcate. 

10. The King of Oojein probably held under his sway the countries south 
of the Nerbudda, until Salivahan established himself in independence and 4 , 
fixed the northern boundary of his kingdom along the line of that river. 

11 . There appears to be no reason to believe that, from the beginning of 
the Christian era to the present time, the Hindoo religion has ever been much 
encroached on. Many sects and schismatics have appeared, and the Maho- 
medans and Portuguese tried liard to convert its followers and suppress the 
religion : but it kept its ground, and perhaps did so the better from those 
occasional oppositions which could not eradicate it. 

12 . In this part of the country a sect called the Jungums gained consider* 
able power in the eleventh century. These trample on, though they w’orship, the 
lingum, and deem the periodical uncleanness of women purified after the first 
day by rubbing them over with ashes. 1 have not ascertained how long, or 
to what extent their power spreail itself, anti cannot therefore well speculate on 
the elfects it might have had on the constituted laws of the people; but it is 
reasonable to inter that it produced sbme change, and that that change left an 
impression for a time. 

13. Blit as we must infer from^lhe booty which the Patau kings of Delhi ac¬ 
quired in Dowiutabad,* and which their rebellions servants who established the 
kingdom of Kooibcrga found in Bceganiiggur and Telengauny, that the coun¬ 
tries ruled in the thirteenth century by Hindoo Rajas were in a highly fiuurishing 
condition. We may perhapf be justified in concluding, that if there ever was a 
great change in the habits or laws of the mass of the people, it was lasting, 
and that its effects soon became obliterated by the revival of former ii.sages. 

14. There arc authenticated traces of the existence of Lingayets in consi¬ 
derable numbers in this part of the country. The people of that tract of our 
new territories which lies from the top of the Syaderee range inland from 
twenty to twenty-five miles, and which is in different places of the range termed 
Mora and Mawul, were cultivators and herdsman by turns. The people of 
this tract appear to have resisted (if I may so use the term) any attempts to 
civilize them, and to have preserved under the Mahomedan kings of Deccan 
a barbarous independence. They were partly cultivators, in the same way as 
we now see in some of the divisions of that tract a single community of cow¬ 
herds quite distinct from the inhabitants of villages, wdio have a gowra as their 
chief to lead them to the pasture grounds, and to their labours as agricul¬ 
turalists. I find the head-men of sucli commu]^ties in the.se districts were 
chiefly Lingayets, and that to every valley, or to every two or three vallies, 
there was a chief, who probably settled in the gross for the revenues of liis dis¬ 
tricts, as there is mention made of one Beyapa Junguum, of Pown Mawul, 
having lost his inheritance and power for not remitting his revenue to the 
Nizam’s Government w'ith due precision. 

15. We may conclude that as Sewajee displaced many of these ,Jungum rulers 
in the tract I have mentioned, in his time, the ancient usages, either in religion 
or laws, were not so general as they afterwards became in the Deccan, before 
the government of the Hindoo Rajas of Deoghur, Telungnna, &c. were 
usurped by. the Delhi Pattans. These conquerors were probably too much in¬ 
terested in their pecuniary concerns to give much attention to their own or the 
religion of others. Their political existence depended for some years, pn their 

exclusive 


* There is a tradition that Deoghur, or Dowlatabad, was built in 120.? A.D., by a dhungur, or 
herdsman, who, acquiring by some unusual good fortune vast wealth, was named by his brother 
shepherds Rujuh Itain, and soon after assumed ihe rank of a Rajah. Hemar Punt is said*to have 
brought Pcesackicep, the present Moccbavacta, from Lunka, in 1253 A.D.; Hemar Punt’became, 
the minister of a Rajah Ram of Deoghur. Pccsucklerp means the writing of rasebas, or demons, 
probably from its being the writing of Rawan’s countrymen. There is a Josee in Waee, who pos- 
eesses some old deed, I understand, dated about A. D. 1263, written half in Babbud and half in 
Mahratta, signed “H. D. R.” ^ 
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exclusive attention to the improvement of their resources; and we do not r'ead 
of their zeal for tlieir own religion having greatly evinced itself till after the 
government of Koolberga was tiiirly fixed. 

16. The ancient seat of government of the country, of which this colleclor- 
ship formed a part, has never for the last 2,000.years been far removed 
for a very long period from tite Godavery. It was puttun eighteen centuries 
ago at Deogliur or Dowlatabad. Twelve centuries afterwards, in A.D. 1500, 
it was at Ahraednuggiir ; and during Aurungzebe's time at Aurungabad. Deo- 
ghur or Dowlutubad was the stepping-stone (Alunednuggur was not then in 
existence) by which tlie confederated I’uttun rebels were enabled, in A.D. 1347, 
to tix the seat of their government at Koolberga. It was deemed in those 
days a place of great strength, and it still retains its celebrity. 
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17 . It might be interesting to trace the exact limits held at different periods 
by the various rulers of that portion of-country now included in the Sattara 
principality and theAiimednuggur and Poona coliectorships, and to inquire 
into the partial changes introduced into particular districts by particular men ; 
but this would occupy too mucii of my lime at present, for it would necessarily 
embrace a stuily of the history and wars of all the Maliomedan kings of the 
Deccan, and of the usurpations of many of their Turrufdars and jagheerdars. 
I shall therefore enter on a consideration of those times which more particu¬ 
larly relate to the object of this letter, from their having been marked by clis-- 
tinguished men, wiiosc wisdom in revenue administration, though not now 
operative, is still a theme of conversation with the mass of the people. Before 
I do so, however, it may not be amiss to give a general outline of this collec- 
torship at the {jresent time. 

18. The district under my superintcndance is bounded on the west by the 
summits of the Syadaree range of mountains, and bj' the jagheer of the Punt 
Suclien and the river Neera on the south. From the north-western point it 
runs south-east along a range of hills, a few miles nortli of and parallel to the 
river Gara, until that river is joined by the Neera. From thence the bounds 
of the turruf of Pabool form its limits as far as the river Hema, the course of 
wiiich river marks its remaining boundary to the north and to the east. It 
extends from forty-five to fifty miles along the western Ghauts, is sixty-five 
miles broad in the centre, and about forty just before it diminishes juto a strip 
of about twelve miles ; its greatest length from east to west is ninety-five milc.s, 
and its medium length, exclusive of the strip at the eastern extremity, is sixty- 
eight miles. 

19 . The general face of the country is mountainous and irregular. The 
mountains near the Ghauts are covered with wooil and shrubbery, and those 
inland are bare, apparently in proportion to their distance from the great 
range. The country is intersected by many river.s and streams which take 
their rise in the vicinity of the Ghauts, and which, bounded by inferior ranges 
of hills, run to the eastward and southward. The vallies through which they 
bend their course arc fertile, and with some exceptions well-peopled. But they 
are productive more from.the excellence of the soil, by which they seem to 
have been enriched at the expense of the mountains, tlian from any unusual 
labour of the husbandman or the existence of means of irrigation. These 
vullies, where narrow and bounded by mountains or high hills, are termed 
Khorey and Ncher, and are most frequently distinguished by the names of the 
rivers which pass through them, Moota Khorey, the valley of the river Moota, 
Bauu Neher' and Bheem Neher, the vallies of the Baun and the Bheema 
rivers. The names of the principal rivers are the Biicema, the Gora, the 
Haum, the Moota; the Moota, the Pawna, the Indooranee, the Under, the 
Moota Moolla, the Ktirr-ah and the Neera. They are by no means plentifully 
stocked with fish, and the kinds which are'found are few of them good. On 
the mountains near the Ghauts arc found royal tigers, besides the other less 
ferocious beasts which are met with in the interior: cheetas, panthers, hyenas, 
wolves, hogs, &c. The products of the mountains are few; teak and poon 
trees are to be found, but not in any quantity, and of nd great magnitude. 
Plantains grow spontaneously on some of the mountains. Tlie grass which 
grows on the western hills is good for horned cattle, and not for sheep or 
horses; but the reverse is the case where the deep narrow vallies near the 

Ghauts 
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Ohauts widen into plains along the hanks of the rivers. The grass.onthe 
skirts of the hilfs forty miles inland is exceiieot both for sheep and horses. 

20. The climate is invigorating and good,, in coniparison of other parts of 
India: the air is lighter, the cold more bracihg, and the heat less oppressive } 
it is therefore a country better adapted for Europeans than many other coun¬ 
tries of India. The diseases incidental to it are feverj ague, and diseases of 
the liver and bowels, and violent colds and catarrhs. The thermometer some¬ 
times varies from twenty to thirty degrees in the course of tlie day and night, 
and at the breaking up of the rains there is a succession of cool breezes and 
hot sunshine, which cannot fail to be injurious to th^se who are obliged to sufibr 
from exposure the full force and rapidity of the changes. It is at this period 
that all those complaints symptomatic of a deranged ■ state of the liver arc 
most prevalent. The languor which in almost every season of the year is 
found in most parts of India, is hardly ever experienced here even in the hottest 
weather: this probably arises from the perspiratory ducts having less duty to 
perform, and from the greater substantial vigour lefo in the constitution to 
resist the effects of heat. 


21. The periodical rain.s are the same as those which prevail along the wes¬ 
tern coast of the peninsula: a few showers of the monsoon of the other coast, 
however, reach us here, and are calculated on by the cultivators in November, 
to bring forward their crops. From the Ghauts inwards fifty miles there is 
generally a sufficiency of rain, but beyond that distance there is usually only 
a scanty supply ; and in the easternmost districts of Soopa and Patus there 
is frequently a great scarcity. This is probably to be accounted for on the 
grounds that the mountains of the western parts attracting the clouds, the 
plains not far removed from them do not receive their due proportion of rain. 
The prevailing nature of the climate is affected m some measure by these dif¬ 
ferent proportions of. the Sidpply of rain, or more probably by the same cause 
which occasions this difference, the greater elevation of the country. From 
tlie Ghauts eastward thirty, and in some places forty miles, it is colder thatr 
farther inland, nearly all the year round ; and the districts included within 
that range are designated Mawul or Mora, words signifying damp, wet, foggy. 
They are reckoned by the natives uncomfortable districts to live in on account 
. of their chilliness. It was from them that Sewajee drew the flower of his sol¬ 
diers, who were foremost in ail services of danger and difficulty. Eastward of 
this tract the country is distinguished by the name of Desh, which is a word 
used for any country generally, but which here is applied in particular to the 
country inland from the Mawuls. 


22. The people of the Desh are more able-bodied and better-looking than 
the Mawullees. The difference is said to arise from the more heating and 
more nourishing quality of the grain raised, in their fields, and on which they 
subsist. Their chief food is that produced on tlleir own fields, which consists 
in the mewals of rice, raghee, and savey, and further inland, of bajerry 
and joarry. Wheat is seldom eaten by them \ and what their fields produce of 
this latter grain is usually sold in Poona, or the kiisba or market-town nearest 
. to their village. The difference in the condition of the mountaineers is also 
to be remarked in their nakedness. The Koonbees around Poona have gene¬ 
rally a very good pair of cotton breeches : but those of the Mawuls have only a 
small piece of cloth to cover what it would he indecent to disclose. They all 
carry cuinleys over their shoulders. The Mawullees are noted by Brahmins 
and polite natives for their clownish and awkward behaviour when called before 
their superiors, and for their inaptitude in comprehending any message or direc¬ 
tion : but from what 1 have observed of them, they are as little deserving of 
being thought stupid as the more courtly inhabitants of the Desh, if we take 
into consideration the fewer opportunities they have‘had of. seeing polite, 
company. Excepting these points of diflerence, the mass of the Koon- 
bee population of my district is the same in all respects. The Desh 
Koonbees, it is true, affect to look upon the Mawullees as inferior to 
themselves, and assume that they, and those only of the Mawul families ivhibh 
have Rao to their names, are entitled to be called Mahrattas, and that all other 
Mawullees are below them. This attempt at consequence is, however; not 
admitted by the Mawullees, who boast of more Raos (titled families) created 
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by Sewajoe Rajah from amo^ the members of their clanst tlian the Desh Koon- 
bees can pretend to. The Koonbees of the whole district have almost inva¬ 
riably two surnames. That of their clan or family is not that which they use, 
and those of the same iamily surname have, in many cases, not all the same sur¬ 
names in common use. This additional surname seems to have been conferred 
on them by their associates in consequence of somfe remarkable feature in the 
character, or strangeness in the habits or person of him who first acquired it: 
thus Jadpo, means the runner; Charga, the thievish ; Sawunt, the courageous; 
Sbetgu, the filthy; Gursey, the cat-eyed; Gurawrey, the assinical; Seloney, 
the fictid; Toopey, the greasy; Barka, bald-bead; Dhawury, left-handed; 
Dulvee, tlie grinder, &c. 

23. Those families which from common Koonbees arose to power and wealth, 
having endeavoured to make distinction of caste between themselves and the 
caste from which they drew their origin, established particular usages, which 
some ol’ their descendants, when reduced to poverty, have found to be very irk¬ 
some. Thus the wife of a proud man who calls'himself Mahratta, and twists his 
whiskers in sovereign contempt of the whole world, is never allowed to be seen 
by vulgar eyes; when she goes out she wears a veil, and when at home she sits 
as a queen, exempt from the duty of cooking, or any other domestic office 
which a reasonable Koonbee or Brahmin imposes on bis leas pampered mate. 
There are various other distinctions and customs, invented from vanity, which 
Mahrattas who have arrived at power have adopted, and which it is not neces¬ 
sary to mention here. 

24. The Koonbee eats fish, fowl, mutton, wild hog, and probably all kinds of 
animals fit fur the use of man, excepting ]j;ine; he considers himself feasted 
when lie can partake of a goat or sheep, or wild hog. Koonbees have no expe¬ 
dient, however, for taking bogs, and it is remarkable that though very fond of 
eating them, they never almost attempt to destroy them unless they be sup¬ 
ported or inspirited by a party of English, a native gentleman, or of the inland 
carriers called Lummans, who will sometimes for the sake of a huntgo several 
miles out of their road. They drink spirituous liquors, but they have no exces¬ 
sive partiality for them, probably from their being unable to procure and accus¬ 
tom themselves to their use. 'I'hey also smoke liltle, and take few or no intoxi¬ 
cating drugs : the use of opium is'hardly known to them. 
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25. There is no city excepting Poona in the whole district; but there are several 
very respectable kusba towns, which carry on an inland trade that will be here¬ 
after noticed. The principal articles of manufacture are corse woollen and cotton 
cloths, and in Poona there are silk-weavers'"^ looms, which vie with the manu¬ 
factories of Peitun in producing silken surliees and dresses ornamenfied with 
gold’tissue. The principal kusbas and other towns are Khair, Chacun, Sassore, 
Paubool, Jejoorec, Powar, the two Tulligaiims, Gera, Nowlcorabery, and 
Kendoor. The houses of these towns arc comfortable buildings of stone and 
mud, covered with tiles, some of them two stories in height. They are inha¬ 
bited by traders and bankers, and Brahmins both of the Desh and of the Concan. 
When I come to speak of the taxes on the inhabitants of towns I shall 
furnish a more detailed description of the people. 

2(5. The most remarkable hills in the country are rendered more so either by 
a fort or a place of worship dedicated to some favourite god, either of the 
Brahmins or of the Koonbees. The names of the forts on hills are Logur, 
Issapore, Kooaree, Ghungur, Singhur, Poorunder, and Wyregur. The hill- 
forts of Toong, Ticona, Rajgyr, and Torna, which belong to the Punt Suchen, 
border on the southern boundary of the collectorship, and indeed the two 
former may be said to be in it, standing, as they do, in a neck of his territory, 
which juts from the southern line nearly up to Logur. Those hills which are 
sanctified by the presence of a god are more numerous. The most famous of them 
is that where tlie river Bhccma lakes its rise, and which is supposed to be the 
holy place where one of the Jotee lings of tlie original Mahadean iingum 
fell on being broken into twelve pieces. The faith of many pious men was 
much shaken, some years ago, by the small stone which .was the object of their 
worship having moved, under the bands of the priest one day who officiated in 
anointing and keeping it gratified by the most orthodox attentionef and. 
services; but the ready ingenuity and the easy credulity of this absurd 
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people, soon taught them to invent and to believe that the real Jotee linguni 
was invisible and enclosed within the rock, and that this moveable, and there¬ 
fore, as they suppose, false lingum, was placed there by the Mahomedans, 
some centuries ago, to deceive those who were not fully read in the mys* 
terles of the religion. The caves of Carli are known to Europeans, and have 
acquired a fame for tlie elegance and immensity of the design of the Baudh 
temple which forms the principal cave. They are situated, not on the 
summit, but about half way up a hill, and are disgraced by a paltry Hindoo 
building and a set of filthy Hindoos, who there perform the religious service of 
a Hindoo deity. There are many others of lesser note. 

The height of the mountains of the Syadaree range is probably not 
less than 2,800 feet above the level of the sea; while here and there moun¬ 
tains are piled upon them, whose summits may not be less than 700 feet higher. 
The ranges of the hills which form the vallies from the Ghauts inland vary in 
length from 500 to 700 feet. The hill-forts of Logur, Issapore, Kooaree, 
Singhur, and Poorunder, are probably the lowest of them not less than 4,000 
feet above the sea. 


28. There are many places of pilgrimage and devotion: Beemashunkur, 
Enkvecrah, Devi (at the caves of Carli), Alindee Jejaoree, Moreshwur, Sec, 
Tlie names of the gods w'orshipped by the Brahmins are Soorya, Narayan, 
Vishnoo, Samb, Shucktee, Ciunputtey, liamkrishen, Fandoorung, Moonjya, 
Nursingh, Vencutesh, Curtikswamey, Pureshram, Briraha, Deh Assht Vessu, 
Marootec, Luxmec, Narrayn Sheshashaee, Nowgra. It would be superfluous 
here to say any thing regarditjg their mode of worship, being already so well 
known from the dissertations of lem'ticd men, and varing very little from the 
practices of Brahmins in cither quarters. Like all other Brahmins they 
venerate the sun, the moon, Vishnoo, Mahadco, and the Devi, as most 
genuine gods and goddesses, and worship them in the particular unshapen 
stones and substances consecrated to each. Thus a black stone found in the 
river Gunda, near Budreekedar, is the emblem of Vishnoo. A grey one, from 
the Nerbudda, is sacred to Mahadeo. A piece of common glass, which by 
concentrating the sun’s rays burns cow-dung, is holy to the sun, and is called 
Surayakund. A substance (said to be a stone) which melts into water from 
the force of moon-beams, is dedicated to the Moon, and called Somkund, and 
the Devi is best personified by a mineral found in the beds of rivers. These 
five genuine deities have innumerable sons and daughters; or more properly 
speaking, they arc worshipped under different attributes worked up into 
various shapes. 

29. The names and attributes of some of the greatest gods of the Koonbees 
are as follows: 


30. Mussooba, or Muskooba, is merely a ston^ with shindoor (or red-dust) 
on it. He may be called the god of revenge. Offerings are made to him by 
those who wish the injury of others. He is a terrific power, which, when a 
man knows his enemy has propitiated, he generally makes such a retribution 
as prevents the necessity of the god exerting his power in favour of his votary. 
There is no particular place for Mussooba’s residence: he is sometimes in 
towns, and in fields under trees. All the Mussoohas in this collectorship are 
said to be of an old standing; they are not created at the pleasure of any one, 
but when several people of the village suffer injuries in an unaccountable way, 
the village Deo is interrogated, and he generally points out that there is a 
Mussooba in some particular spot who must be propitiated. 

vSl. Vital is the god of demons and evil spirits; he is seen in the shape of a 
stone standing erect with little single stones ail round him, and is worshipped 
when any one is supposed to be possessed with a devil; and also once a year at 
the full moon in Magh by all the villagers, who each take a lighted bundle of 
straw, and walk round him howling and bawling, and making a hideous din : 
he is always at least a quarter of a mile from habitations. 

32. Bharoo may be said to be the universal village god of the collectorship. 
He is represented standing with two hands with a trident in the left, and a 
drour *or drum, such as leaders of apes have, in the right: he is encircled by a 
serpent. When thus represented he is called Kal Beirou, and he is anointed 
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■with aibance in filWen days; when he is represented by a plain stone he is 
■called Bal Beirou, and is covered with shandoor mixed with oil. Bheirow is a 
good god : he cures the bites of snakes when proper offerings of ghee, &c. are 
made to him; he resolves the hopes and fears of individuals, and is in all 
respects an oracle to the village. When any one is desirous of knowing 
whether any thing he is about to undertake will turn out to his wishes, he 
sticks two unbroken soparee-riuts on each breast of the image, and tells it, if 
his wish is to be accomplished, that the right or the left soparee-nut (just as 
he thinks either most likely) is to be allowed to fall first. Bheirow ako is 
occasionally promised a cock or a goat, if he causes success in an undertaking. 

33. Marootee is the famous Hunooman, or monkey-god. No village is without 
his image: he is a good god, and only takes cocoa-nuts from his worshippers. 
He is sometimes in the town or village, and sometimes out of it} he is most 
famous for assisting in frightening away devils from those into whom they may 
have entered. 
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S4. Bhowanny (called also Fringaee and Tookaee) disputes the honour 
occasionally of village Dev with Bheiro, and that too where both of them are 
in the same village : she is also oracular. Fowls and goats are ofiered to her, 
and she has twice a year, the same as Bheiro, a procession of the whole village 
to worship her, once at the sowing and once at the reaping season. She is 
personified with a sword in her right hand. Sometimes she has eight hands, 
with many of the symbols of Vishnu, the shunck, chucker, &c. 

35. Beerooba is worshipped by dhungers or shepherds: he is kept outside of 
villages, and is an evil god, who, like Mussooba, is supplicated by persons 
seeking revenge. 

S6. Khundooba is the tutelary god of this country : he is usually represented 
on horseback with a sword in his right hand, and Mulsabhyee, his wife, sitting 
•before him. He is represented at Jejoorg, however, by a iingum. He seems 
to be the It Shu Dev of the whole Deccan, from the Brahmins of the Desh 
down to the lowest castes : for whatever other household gods there may be, 
he is always the principal. By worshipping him, sickness is cured and wishes 
gained. His image is always made of metal, never of wood or stone. He is 
held in particular estimation by the Hamoossees, who if they swear by placing 
their hands on saffron (the particular dye stuff* consecrated to Khundooba) that 
they will not rob, they never violate their oaths. There arc very few images 
for the public worship of this god, and when he is made seated on horseback, 
he is so, according to the accounts of his incarnation in the Mulharee Ma- 
hatima, wMien he came to kill Muneemut the demon. 

37 . Sutwaee is the goddess of pregnant women. She is worshipped by 
barren women, and by those who have been brought to bed on the fifth or 
sixth day after their accouchement. She is represented by a bust without 
arms. 


38. Junaee, Jukacc, Jokaee, Nowlaec, Mookaee, Kalcaee, Metisaee are the 
same Devi as Bhowanny, but they are very terrific personifications of that god¬ 
dess, and do a great deal of mischief. They have all devilish qualities, and 
assist evil-disposed persons to wreak their wrath on their neighbours. ■ They 
also amuse themselves in molesting mortals by destroying their fields of grain, 
by causing them to fall sick, and sometimes an unfortunate wight is caught by 
one of them when on a journey, and never more heard of. They are aided by 
two attendant gods, called Naikjee and Beirjee, who have as little heavenly 
compassion on them as their mistresses. 

39 . Waugoba is a stone set up as a god to prevent tigers from carrying off 
the village cattle, &c. 

40. The country is divided into mozehs, with and without dependent villages 
and hamlets. Forty to ninety mozehs form a turruf sunt or raehaul. The 
largest mozeh of each turruf is called kusba, and is the market-town of 
the division. Five to eight turrufs compose a soobah, pranth. Or desh. But 
the latter term is sometimes applied to a single pergunnah. 

41. The bounds of a village are either the banks of a river, the tops of 
mountains or hills, or where there are no such natural divisions, a line of loose 
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stones, whose removal in many places has perpetuated quarrtels for the last hun¬ 
dred years. AFthough all land is referable to some village, barren mountains 
and impervious jungles are not included in the village accounts of measurements. 
The waste land deducted in village accounts is only such barren spots as are 
included within the outline of arable land. 

42. The boundary line of a turruf is formed ’.by the exterior bounds of its 
border vilJagc.s, for I conceive that the smaller division of village bounds must 
have preceded the greater ones of turrufs. It therefore partakes as much as 
possible of natural divisions, and it is remarkable how very frequently and with 
how much judgment, bounds of turrufs have been fixed by those who first made 
these divisions. They are, witli very fe\v exceptions, found to run along the 
tops of mountains exactly at the point where tlie rain runs down both sides of 
the mountain, or to follow the cour.se of rivers and small streams. I'hc first- 
mentioned boundary line is termed panlote, which signifies the failing of 
water. 

43. The divisions of soobah, pranth, &c, seem to be a certain number of 
turrufs marked off for the convenience of managing them. Several of them 
formed a circar: but the use of this latter term does not appear to have been 
frequent in late times. 

44. Villages are sometimes found tlistinct from any turruf, but they are 
usually attached to a turruf, and called phootgaons of that turruf. Probably 
they may have originally belonged to a turruf’, as phootgaon seems to signify 
dismembered villages. Although villages are found in this state in regard to 
turrufs, land is never found but attached to .some village. The mountain of 
Singhur is perhaps the only exception to this fact in the colicctorship, and it 
has become separate Government property from its top to its base, in conse-, 
qucnce of the interminable disputes of the villages surrounding it about the 
portions belonging to each. 

4.5. The villages in the colicctorship arc for the most part open. Some of 
them, however, liavc good walls of mud, and of mud and loose stones; others 
offer a good defence against robbers and horse by having the sides and gable 
ends of the liouses in the outer parts of the village connected to each other. 

40. The houses arc of mud and stones, and in the desh have mud roofs, on 
which grass grows in the rains on tiles. In the mehauls the habitations are 
not so roomy, and arc covered with thatch ; w Inch latter is on every account 
better adapted to the purpose of keeping out the heavy rains experienced in 
these turrufs, than badly burnt tiles of flat mud roofs. 

47. The hereditary village servants are, on the part of Government, the 
Potail, the Koolkurncc, the Chowgiilia, and for the use of the village com¬ 
munity the Burra Ballootees. The ofliccrs of turrufs and of soobahs are the 
Daismook, the Daispandec, and in some turrufs 4herc is a Dessaye besides the 
Daismook. Iti cities and towns arc the Shetsee.s and Koolkurnccs of divisions. 

I shall now revert to ancient times, ami to the revenue settlements of our pre¬ 
decessors. 

48. On the fall of Ahincdnuggur to the Moguls in 1598, the Nizam's 
territory was divided between Mullik Umber, an Abyssinian slave who had 
risen to great influence, and a Hindoo chief. The former possessed the coun¬ 
tries stretching from 'Pclingana to within a few miles of Ahmednuggnr, and 
also of Dowlatabad. The latter held from that fortress northward to Giizerat 
and southward to within twelve miles of Ahmednuggnr j but he was dis¬ 
possessed in IC03 by Mullik Umber, who established his power over the greatest 
portion of the ancient posscs.sioiis of the Nizam’s Government. Mullik Umber 
was as great a warrior a.s a .statesman, and succe.ssfully opposed the Moguls 
during the whole of .Ichangeer’s reign, and prevented them from recapturing . 
the eastern districts, which he had recovered on ti)e death of Akbar in lG05. 
His name is preservcil in this part of the Deccan as the benefactor of the 
people of his time, while his wisdom is the theme of the legends of the 
country. He is said to have fixed the rent of land, to have established the 
Bullootccs, and to have benefited the country by other wise regulations. In 

a Mahratta legend which narrates events that occurred about the year I6I8, he 
is stated to have doubled the revenues of Government at the same time that 
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tie iin|Iroved the> qq^ditiop of the people. Hie country became so dourishing 
that we are not surprised to find him described to be the soul by which the 
princes of the Ueccan v^ere kept together, to oppose t^e invasion of the 
imperialists in 1616 ; nor that when he was deserted by his confederates he 
stood out alone, and preserved, in a great battle near Asseerghuri in which be 
himself was wounded, the independence.i<of theDeican. On his return to 


Umber Chingeez Khanee, #he Avouritd df beSven,** 

■ • 

49 . The Deccan princes, inspirited by bis,conduct, again leagued in 1CI9 
and overrun Candutsn, which had been cqmp^otely subdued by Akbar;’ but they 
letired before the imperial armies to their own^countries, and did not establish 
iheir authority Mullik Umber .had ample leisure,|}therefore, to make that 
revenue settlement which he effected in the greatest portion of his territories 
between the years 1605 and 1096, when he died, in the month of May, at the 
advanced age of eighty years. 

50. The name of Toodur Mull is known to every one .who is at ail read in 

the financial history of India. He was tiie author of a system of taxation on 
the land which lias preserved his fame, and added to that of the great^mperor 
Akbar. The conquests made by tliat prince in the south of India brought 
under his rule so vast a population of Hindoos, that it became as much a 
consideration of policy, as we mayfiom the character of Akbar conceive it to 
have been one of inclination, to pursue such a mpde of administration as 
would conciliate the affections of his people, and secure by means of promot¬ 
ing their happiness and comfort their permanent subjection to his throne. His 
innovations always had in view the good of the people, as well as the advan¬ 
tage of the state; and we are justified in supposing Toodur MulPs plan 
must have embraced both these objects, otherwise that it would not have been 
adopted by Akbar. ^, 

51. Mr. J. Grant, in his sketch of the Northern Circars, states that the 
ultimate point of perfection aimed at in the revenue department by Toodur 
Mull, was to furni a rent-roll on the actual measurement of the lands of 
exactly one-fourth of their full annual produce, shared with the husbandman, 
to be paid into the royal treasury in specie, according to the number of beegahs 
or extent of ground in cultivation, distributed into four classes, expressive of 
the nature of the soil, and to be invariably rated b/a medium then struck of 
the real value of the several productions throughout the year, as ascertained 
on the spot This was called the jummabundy nskudy, or money settlement, 
and the farms so rented were denomined rukba. 

52. The aim of Akbar’s financier seejns to have been to fiame a system of 
assessment whicli should make it the interest of cultivators not to throw up 

•) their slight.grounds of dissatisfaction, and thereby to ensure tO the 

treasury a more cdnstail&fl^urce of while the condition of the people 

who yielded it should l^^inmproved, and their attachment to the Goverriteent 
secured. 1 


the first hint of his system from that of Toodtir MulPs. The ground-woik 
of both systems was'a knowledge o€ the extent of land and of its produce, 
and the greatest advantages^, which both these statesmen produced, or calcu¬ 
lated on pioducing. was evidently to render permanently nugatory the loss to 
which Government probably had before been frequently liable from the fluc¬ 
tuating occupancy of land by yearly lessees, and from the frequent ruin of 
hereditary occupants, (if any such existed) by the imposition of a variable 
taxation.* 

54. Such a plan was consistent with natural and general principles. Land is 
valuable to its owner in proportion to the labour he can himself, or can induce 
others on his ^account, to bestow op it, for it yields few productions without 
laboufk That prince (or rather proprietor), therefore, whose country was 
better peopled than the ebuntry pf his neigbboore, would be richer than they. ^ 
Etches give power (especially to sovereiifts) ; and a wise prince who was, or 
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considered himself to be the proprietor of the soil of his kingdom, would 
readily perceive that his ambition would be best gratified by an indulgent 
consideration towards (even if he did not share his right of proprietorship) 
those who laboured on it. To gain a permanent annual supply of money, 
though less in any one year than oppressive conduct might have produced, was 
evidently the interest df an established prince (or proprietor). In being 
moderate the object of the proprietor was gained, and the interests of the 
cultivators protected. In being rapacious tor the present, the object was 
gained at the expense of the comforts and the prdSperity of the people, and 
with the sacrifice of future supplies and popularity. 


V , ^ 

55. The proprietor, by ill-judged exactions, risked even more, and this risk 
was not chimerical. In the Deccan, at least in Mullik Umber’s lime, where 
the attemp'ts of the Moguls at universal dominion were opposed by all the 
riches and power of neighbouring potentates, he risked the loss of tenants, and 
even of his hereditary occupants altogether, who might depart and reside in 
the domains of another proprietor, perhaps a near neighbour, and a rival for 
power: an arrangement by which the proprietor should have the constant 
occupancy of his land was therefore a natural expedient for a politic ruler to 
embrace.. 


50. So far as regarded the prince, the plans of Toodur Mull and Mullik 
Umber placed hiiit in a better condition than he was before ; and so far as 
regarded the cultivators, whatever might have been the advantages, through 
their own deceit, or the disadvantages through the oppression of their rulers, cl’ 
their former condition, the introduction of the new system rendered tlieir 
condition comparatively excellent, by fixing a moderate limit to demand. 
The only essential difference between the systems was, that Mullik Umber’s 
limit, after being ascertained in kind, was once for all fixed in money, whereas 
Toodur Mull’s was fixed annually according to the quantity of produce of the 
year. 

57 . The attachment to particular spots was enhanced or created by thc.se 
systems. He who before had no particular inducement to remain in one 
place, now sat down contented with his lot, and pleased with hi.s rulers. He 
enjoyed the gratifying certainty of consigning to his offspring the fields on 
which he had laboured and they had- played ; and perhaps he indulged the 
harmless vanity of his name being handed down with that of his field, and of 
his peculiar habits and character being recorded by his descendants to the 
sixth or seventh generation. 

5S. This charm for remaining and becoming an hereditary possessor of land 
was, if not produced, at least supported by the positive advantages which 
attached to his condition. The land,.even admitting that it was not actually 
his own, was still a species of properly of which he could nut be deprived 
long as he or his sons should retain the iisc^f their bodily powers. It was 
• hardly possible for him to fail of gaining a livelihood. He found himself 
independent of the smiles and caprices of fortune, and the feeling of his 
independence and excellence of condition must have increased his desire to 
remain in circumstances so enviable. He would be careful not to fail in his 
engagements to Government, and common foresight would point out to him 
the necessity of having such an overplus as would subsist himself and his 
family for the year. The changes of ministry, and even of Governaient, gave 
him little or no concern j these advantages were, and continue to be, far 
from chimerical in a country which had long been subject to constant revolu¬ 
tions, and to suffer by tyranny and oppression. 

59 . The feeling which would operate in one man, and induce him to be 
proud of his land, of his village, and his family, would soon spread to others, 
' and make all desirous of gaining a similar advantage j it would even arrive at, 
and be respected by succeeding generations by the Sovereign himself. He who 
considers himself entitled to respect, and who finds' it yielded by his equals, 
generally inspires even his superiors witli a sentiment of the same kind towards 
him. A prince would venerate a man whose ancestors one or two hundred 
years ago had ploughed the same’field as he then occupied; and would 1 egret 
the ejectment of such a person frbin his land if he failed in one, or even for 

,.#■ several 
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seveiaL years to perform the engagements by which his ancestors acquired their 
proprietary right. 

()0. Thus there exists a feeling in favour of Meerassadarj;, which though it has 
not existinguished the knowledge, has frequentlyiarrested the exercise of right. 
There is hot a Meerassadar in the country at theprese|>t dty who would dispute 
the title of Government to take his lands from him on failing in his engage¬ 
ments to pay the rent; but he would feel deeply mtortified if the Government 
should, under a very long geriod (at least one generation), allow or order the 
I’otail to assign away his land in meerass U> any other person. In fact, no Potail 
will, without .a positive order, constitute Meerassadars to lands formerly held as , 
meerass by a family extinct for many years. But this aversion on the part of 
the Potails is cherished by their own self-interest, which I shall hereafter shew 
to be quite at variance in these times with the meerass system. * 
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61. It may easily be conceived, that the same causes which operated with 
Mullik Umber or any sovereign, in inducing him to confirm to old occupants, 
and to resign to new the hereditary possession of tiic lands of his dominions, 
were calculated to bring to view the propriety of permitting the transferor sale 
of such rights toothers. Though.transfer always appears to have been made with 
the knowledge and approval of tiic Government,'or its authorized village Servants, 
yet the intimation to them of the transfer was not perhaps obligatory, and was 
only made in compliment; or more probably to prevent litigation or dispute 
about the sale, by acijuiring the evidence of a public functionary to its enact¬ 
ment. I have remarked, that the enjoyment of meerass rights was probably 
exceedingly sought after; it is not to be supposed, therefore, that any one 
would willingly part with them after he had once acquired them, excepting 
under circumstances of the greatest necessity ; probably a total incapacity, to 
pay the Government rent. That a purchaser should stand forth to acquire 
rights which were originally given for a small present, proves both that the 
Government rent was either fixed, or a certain assurance felt pf its never be¬ 
coming too exorbitant,* and that the title of Meerassadar was in great demand. 
If it was wise to give up land, so as to constitute it meerass, it was certainly 
politic to cniiancc the value of the arrangement by allowing land to become 
an object of competition; and by permitting those who had failed in their 
endeavours, to go off witii some means of subsisting themselves, until they 
should arrive at "another village or country, and enter anew the paths of labour 
in another capacity. ' '*■ 


62. The agreement between Government and a Meerassadar, according to the 
notion now entertained regarding it, is, that the Meerassadair and his heirs shall 
hold, on the payment of his rent, the exclusive possession of ascertain portion 
of land; that he shall pay this rent whether he cultivated the land or not, and 
whetlier the season be good or bad ; and if he should .fail in discharging it, 
tliat he shall give up the possession of the land thenceforward. Thu's, in so far 
as regards the Government, the assignment of land in meerass is an act which 
places it totally beyond its control; unless indeed it should nullify the- pro¬ 
perty, by exacting a rent not equitable, and which the Meerassadar could not 
withstand for many years' without being ruined: and this power which Govern¬ 
ment considers, and Meerassadars concede to be its prerogative, is essentially 
the only bar perhaps tp the Meerassadars of the |)resent time, being considered 
proprietors in every sense of the word. If Tbodur Mull and Mullik Umber 
fixed the rent, they evidently abolished this prerogative, and the Meerassadars 
of tlieir time would be actual proprietors. 

63. These interes^ng points require therefore *to be discussed. Before en¬ 
tering on this part of the subject, however, it may be useful to run over 
hastily the political changes and geographical distribution of this country, 
about, andsiiortiy after the time pf 'MulliH Umber. 

64. Mallojee and Wittojee Bhorisley, two Mahrattas of the village of Hin- 
geney Berdee, and Denulgaum Garra, in the Patus turruf of the Poona sooba, 
removed from tha^vil%e to Eroub (Ellora), and after being occupied there in 

" , their 

• 

* A trifliiifr acknowledgment to the Sovereign, and a smdill present to die Potails and district 
officers, is all that was taken. Little as this w»b, Tioweveri a strong ai^ument perhaps could be raised 
on the fact to prove Meerassadars actual proprietors.* - , 
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60. The Nizam forceil Jadoo Rao to perform liis engagement, and took Sha- 
iiajee into his service. Afterwards he w'as advanced by Muilik Umber, in A.D. 
I0l8, to the command of a body of horse, and received in jaghecr for their 
support the district of Junoor, and tiie forts of Seoncer and Chacun. But 
Siiahujec did not long enjoy in peace his good fortune : Muilik Umber died in 
I0i26, and his son Futty Khan was unable to preserve the authority of his 
father. Mortiza Shah the second liberated himself from Futty Khan, and 
Shahujee, who supported the son of f»is benefactor, was-driven to Mahowlee by 
Jadoo Rao, the chief agent on the part of the local authorities of the Dehli 
Government and of Nizam Shah in recovering his power. From Mahowly Sha- 
hajee fled to Beejapore, where he entered the service of the Government of Be- 
japore. His wife, then big with Sewajee, he left in Scanore (1549 Sickey A.D. 
I6i27) and requested the attention of Jadoo Rao to his own daughter. But the 
faction in favour of the Nizam lost ground on the escape of Futteh Klian 
from Juneer, in January 1629; who having again gained possession of the 
Government and of the Nizam’s person, under the pretence that he had been 
ordered to do so by the Nizam, put Jadoo Rao to death. 

67 . The final reduction of the Moguls of the Dowlatubad Government 
having been effected by Mohabit, the famous imperial general of Shah Jehan, 
in the month of June A.D. 1638, about two years after the famine and 
pe.stilence which raged and devastated the half of Asia, the victorious general 
is said to have settled the country he conquered. But the whole of the 
northern jaghecr of Shahajec, held from the Bejapore Government as far as the 
Bheema, continued in his possession after the Mogul conquest of Dowlatabad. 

68. This jaghcer consisted of Chacun, Poona, Desh, Soopa, Barra Muttee, 
Indeeporc, and the twelve mountain valiics called the Mawuls, which had 
been assigned to him immediately after these districts were permanently 
wrested from their dependanceon Dowlatabad by Moorar .Tugdoo, the Bejapore 
general. The jagheer was managed by Dadajce Kondde^, a man who is 
described to have been wonderful for his justice and prudence, but of a very 
severe disposition. Koriddeo took great pains to j<tnprove the resources of the 
country j and if we may credit his historian, there were ,not twenty cubits of 
arable land lying uncultivated in the whole of his charge.* - Jlc had also the 
merit of confirming the new financial system of Muilik Umber, and probably 
of training that swarm of Mahratta Brahmins, mentioned by Colonel Wilks to 
have gone at the call of Shahajee into the Carnatic about the year 1640 or 
1641, for the purpose of establishing a new system of revenue administration, 
which embraced the institution of the offices of Daismook, Daispandee, Kool- 
kurnee, &c. 

69* Dadajce Konddeo put an end to his existence when Sewajee, who with 
his mother had remained under his charge from the time when they were 
removed from Jooneer to Poona, had attained his sixteenth year in 1643, owing 
to the impossibility of restraining Sewajee from acts of violence and oppression 
to which Konddeo had a great aveVsion. Sewajee on this event possessed 
himself of the treasury of his father, dismissed from service Seedee Heekul 
Hubshee, a zealous officer in the interest of Konddeo, and levied new followers 
among the inhabitants of those mountainous districts of his jagheer skirting 

*' the 

* In a ]Mabratta manuscript in my possession the Mawuls are described to have b€en in a inise* 
ruble and depopulated condition. Konddeo oSered rewards for killing wolves and clearing away the 
woods of these districts, and soon brought them into a comparatively exeelleiit condition. 


their professional capacity of cultivators for two or three years, they entered in 
A.D. 1578 the service of Sookjec Jadoo Rao of Sindkera, a chief of note of 
the Nizam’s Government. Mullojee had a sOn born to him in 1592, whom he 
called Shahujee. 

• 65. Gaining here U military spirit, and becoming discontented with their im- 
mediate master for a breach of his word, in not marrying Jejee his daughter 
to Shahajee, the brothers in A.D. I 6 OO left Jadoo Rao’s service, and ap¬ 
peared in A.D. 1604 as joint leaders with Jugapal Nimbalkur of a band 
which in an inroad to the very capital required justice from the Nizatn’s Go¬ 
vernment, by obliging Jadoo Rao to marry Jejee, his daughter, to Shahajee, 
son of Mullojee, her betrothed husband. 
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the Coiicati. He also jiossessoil iiiiusclf by stratagem of the liili-iort o< 
Torna, which it appeaiN was ifanisonetl by the King’s troops ainl not uiuler his 
orders, and erected tlic iort of’ Rnjglmr in its vicinity, where In* made for 
liimseir a substantial Itoust'. 
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7<). Sewajee’s restless disposition was occupied in building I’orts, and reducing 
the country to the .soutli and to the west of Poona, from the time of Konddeo’s 
ilcath in lOlo till when he treacherously murdered Abduol Khan, the 

King of Heejaf)ore’s general, and cut up liis army at Purtaubghur. It would 
appear from the conversation which is narrated to have occurretl on the 
meeting of Sewajee and Abdool Khan, that his conduct up to this period was 
only considered to he suspicious, and that though he had always evaded 
obeying the orders of hi,, prince, he never till then actually .slievved a direct 
contempt of them. After his act of oj)cn rebellion he did not remain inactive, 
but j)ossessed himself of, and fortified the strong positions where Sattara and 
(’hnndun Wundun now stand, and thence proceeded to Ihinncla, the hill-fort of 
which Colapore is the city, and there appointed .lutoo I’oligar Senaputtee and 
Sir Nobnlet! of his army, and Kanoo Mordeo iMoozinnhar of his affairs. 
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71 . Sewajee was not permitted to occupy Pannela quietly. 'J’he Kingsent an 
army under Afzul Khan, son of Abdool, which commenced a regular siege; 
hut it was conducted witii little skdl until batteries were erected on a neigh- 
hoiiring hill caileii I’awnnghnr, when the fort was rapidly breaciie»l, and .Sewajee 
was requested by ins best oflicers to save himself hv flight. He accordiiiglv 
sullied out with his garrison at midniglit, and entting Ins way ihrongh the 
King’s army, arrived by tbiybreak wiiliin a few miles of \A‘es!ighur, wliere, 
}K)sting hall’ !us troops in a strong position, he ilirectod them to dispute the 
})aKsage of the road, and thus allow him lime to retire and arrange for defending 
V'eesaghur with the rest of’ his army. This covering party did its duty on the 
arrival of the eiK'iny, and disputed the pass for an iiour : but it then gave way, 
and was cut to pieces. Tiiis siieeess, however, was not attended with the 
further discomfiture of’ .Sew.ijee, who had effected his safe arrival in '"Veesaghnr, 
for the King’s troops found if. inqiossihle to act against him owing to the jungles 
that surrounded the fort, and I’rom the scarcity both of water, provisions, aiul 
f’orage in its vicinity. 

7‘2. Sewajee, on the ret real of’tlie i iieinv, paid his devotions to tlu' Devi oft’o- 
lajioro, and thence proceeded to I’ooriinder, wliero he instituted those apjioint 
nieius which, on his assuniing the cliaraeierof a jnince, were denominated the 
Ashi Pradliaiis. ’J’he names of’ tiiose who fir.st filled these oflices aie recorded 
by the Main atlas with sciiquilous precision, ’i'iiis step towards a regnlai 
management of’ his conquest was ])!ohably indispensably required to secure 
himself on the ground lie had altaineil ; it tended piahaps to give consistence 
to his power, splendid liojics to his more powerf ul adherents, and to inspire his 
sohhers witli respect to his person. 


7-3. I think it very jirobahle that .Sewajee, on establishing his authoiity in the 
(Anican and to the soutliward of’ Poona, kept up where before c.stahlishcd, or 
introduced wliere not, llur first step towards a fixed money rent of’ the new 
revenue system of Mullik (imher, whie'i was the fixing a rent in kind, prohablv 
finding that its introiluetion was a ready means of becoming piqniiar as well as 
rich. If, however, it was not generally adopted hofore Ki.W, it probably was 
so as soon after a.s vSetvajee had leisure to give his attention to affairs of’ so much 
regularity. 

T't. I’he state of the country at this period, though not well defined in the 
accounts of Sow'iijce’s rise, is neverthcle.ss sufliciently so to let ns he assnrei! of 
the following fact: that the population at his command in his father’s jagliecr, 
when he commenced his career, was greater than that of liie surrounding 
countries. When we take into consideration the dreadi’ul famine of lf).‘iO-31, 
the prudent measures of'Dadajee Konddeo after that famine in giving encou¬ 
ragement to cultivation, and in increasing by all nu'ans the prosjierity of the 
districts committed to his charge, and also when we consider the well-stocked 
treasury which Sewajee acquired on Konddeo’s death,—we may he satisfied al.'o 
that Sewajee was a popular leader with the Marwullees and other troops of his 
own caste and religion. 
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their professional capacity of cultivators for two or three years, the^ entered in 
A.D. 1^78 the service of SookjeeJadoo Rao of Sindkera, a chief of note of 
the Nizam's Government. Mullojee had a son bom to him in 159^, whom he 
called Shahajee. * 

• 65. Gaining here #military'Iftpirit^ and becoming discontented with their im¬ 
mediate master for a breach of his word^ in not marrying Jejee his daughter 
to Shahajee, the brothers in A.D. l600 left Jadoo Rao’s service, and ap¬ 
peared in A.D. 1604 as joint .leaders with Jugapal Nimbalkur of a band 
which in an inroad to the very capital required justice from the Nizam's Go¬ 
vernment, by obliging Jadoo Rao to marry Jejee^ his daughter, to Shahajee, 

'' son of Mullojee, her betrothed husband. 

66. The Nizam forced Jadoo Rao to perform his engagement, and took Sha¬ 
hajee into his service. Afterwards he was advanced by Mullik Umber, in A.D. 
I6l8, to the command of a body of horse, and received in jaghcer for their 
support the district of 5unoor, and the forts of Seoneer and Chacun. But 
Shahajee did not long enjoy in peace his good fortune : Mullik Umber died in 
1626, arrd his son Futty Khan was unable to preserve the authority of his 
father. Mortiza Shah the second liberated himself from Futty Khan, and 
Shahajee, who supported the son of nis benefactor, was'driven to Mahowlee by 
Jadoo Rao, the chief agent on the part of the local authorities of the Dehli 
Government and of Nizam Shah in recovering his power. From Mahuwly Sha¬ 
hajee fled to Beejaporc, where he entered the service of the Government of Be- 
japore. His wife, then big with Sewajee, be left in Seanore (1549 Sickey A.D. 
1627) and requested the attention of Jadoo Rao to his own daughter. But the 
faction in favour of the- Nizam lost ground on the escape of Futteh Khan 
from Juneer, in January 1629, who having again gained possession of the 
Government and of the Nizam's person, under the pretence that he had been 
ordered to do so by the Nizam, put Jadoo Rao to death. 


67 . The jfinal reduction of the Moguls of the Dowlatubad Government 
having been effected by Mohabit, the famous imperial general of Shah Jehan, 
in the month of June A.D. 1633, about two years after the famine and 
pestilence which raged and devastated the half of Asia, the victorious general 
is said to have settled the country be conquered. But the whole of the 
northern jagheer of Shahajee, held from the Bejapore Government as far a.s the 
Bheema, continued in his possession after the Mogul conquest bf Dowlatabad. 

68. This jagheer consisted of Chacun, Poona, Dcsh, Soopa, Barra Muttec, 
Indeeporc, and the twelve mountain vallies called the Mawuls, which had 
been assigned to him immediately after these districts were permanently 
Wrested from their dependance on Dowlatabad by Moorar Jugdoo, the Bejapore 
general. ’ The jagheer was managed by Dadajee Kondde^, a man who is 
described to have been wonderful for his ju.stice and prudence, but of a very 
severe disposition. Konddeo took great pains to itnprove the resources of the 
country ; and if we may credit his historian, there were.not twenty cubits of 
arable land lying uncultivated in the whole of his charge.* He had also the 
merit of confirming the new financial system of Mullik Umber, and probably 
of training that swarm of Mahratta Brahmins, mentioned by Colonel Wilks .to 
have gone at the call of Shahajee into the Carnatic about the year 1040 or 
1641, for the purpose of establishing a new system of revenue administration, 
which embraced the institution of the offices of Daismook, Daispandee, Kool- 
kurnee, &c. 


69. Dadajee Konddeo put an end to his existence when Sewaj^, who with 
his mother had remained under his charge from the time when they were 
removed from Jooneer to Poona, had attained his sixteenth year in 1643, owing 
to the impossibility of restraining Sewajee from acts of violence and oppression 
to which Konddeo had a great aversion. Sewajee on this event possessed 
himself of the treasu^ of his father, dismissed from service Seedee Heekul 
Hubshee, a zealous officer in the interest of Konddeo, and levied new followers 
among the inhabitants of those mountainous districts qf hi| jagheer skirting 

the 

* In a Mahratta manuaci^t in my posMsuon the Mawuls are described to have bden in a mise¬ 
rable and depopulated condition. Konddeo offered rewards for kOliog wolves and clearing away the 
woods of tliese districts, and soon brought them into a comparatively excellent condition. 
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the Concan. He also possessed himself by stratagem of the hill-tort of 
Torna, which it appears was garrisoned by the King’s troops aiul not under his 
orders, and erected the fort of Knighiir in its vicinity, where he made for 
himself a substantial hoisse. 
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70. Sewajee’s restless disposition was occupied in building forts, and reducing 
the country to the south and to the west of J^ona, from the time of Konddeo’s 
death in 1G43 till when he treacherously murdered Abdool Khan, the 

King of Beejapore’s general, and cut up his army at Purtaubghur. It would 
appear from the conversation which is narrated to have occurred on the 
meeting of Sewajee and Abdool Khan, that his conduct up to this period was 
only considered to be suspicious, and that though' he had always evaded 
obeying the orders of his prince, he never till then actually shewed a direct 
contempt of them. After his act of open rebellion he did not remain inactive, 
but possessed himself of, and fortified the strong positions where Sattara and 
Chundun Wuridun now stand, and thence proceeded to Pannela, the hill-fort of 
which Colapore is the city, and there appointed Jutoo Poligar Senaputtee and 
Sir Nobulee of his army, and Kaiioo Mordeo Moozumbar ol' his affairs. 


Mr. H. D. 
llobertsoD, 

1 May 1820. 


Deccan. 


71. Sewajee was not permitted to occupy Pannela quietly. The Kirigsent an 
army under Afzul Khan, son of Abdool, which commenced a regular siege; 
but it was conducted wdlh little skill until batteries were erected on a neigh¬ 
bouring hill calleii Pawunghur, when the fort was rapidly breached, and Sewajee 
was requested by his best officers to save himself by flight. He accordingly 
sallied out with his garrison at midnight, and cutting his way through the 
King’s army, arrived by daybreak within a few miles of Vccsagluir, where, 
]>osting half his troops in a strong position, he directed them to dispute the 
passage of the road, and thus allow him time to retire and arrange for defending 
Vecsaghiir with the rest of bis army. This covering party did its duty on the 
arrival of the enemy, and disputed the pass for an hour: but it then gave way, 
and was cut to pieces. This success, however, was not attended with the 
further discomfiture of Sewajee, who had effected his safe arrival in ’Veesaghur, 
for the King’s troops found it impossible to act against himowing to the jungles 
that surrounded the fort, and from the scarcity both of water, provisions, and 
forage in its vicinity. 

72. Sewajee, on the retreat of the enemy, paid his devotions to the Devi of Co- 

laporc, and thence proceeded to Poorunder, where he instituted those appoint¬ 
ments which, on his assuming the character of a prince, were denominated the 
Asht Pradhans. The names of those who first filled these offices are recordetl 
by the Mahrattas with scrupulous precisiou. This step towards a regular 
management of his conquest was probably indispensably required to secure 
himself on the ground he had attained ; it tendeil perhaps to give consistence 
to his power, splendid hopes to his more powerful aiUierents, and to inspire his 
soldiers with respect to his person. . • 

7J. I think it very probable that Sewajee, on establishing his autJiority in the 
Concan and to the southward of Poona, kept up where before established, or 
introduced Avhere not, the fir.st step towards a fixed money rent of the new 
revenue system of Midlik Umber, which was the fixing a rent in kind, probably 
finding that its introduction w'as a ready means of becoming popular as well ns 
rich. If, hotyeyer, it was not generally adopted before 1G52, it probably was 
so as soon after as Sewajee had leisure to give his attention to affairs of so much 
regularity. 

/■f. The state of the country at this jicriod, though not well defined in the 
accounts of Sewajee’s rise, is nevertheless sufficiently so to let us be assured of 
the following fact: that the population at his command in his father’s jagheer, 
when he commenced his career, was greater than that of the surrounding 
countries. When we take itito consideration the dreadful famine of 1680-31, 
the prudent measures of Dadajce Kohddeo after that famine in giving encou¬ 
ragement to cultivation, and in increasing by all means the prosperity of the 
districts committed to his charge, and also when we -consider the well-stocked 
treasury which Sewajee acquired on Konddeo’s death,—we may be satisfied also 
that Sewajee was a popular leader with the Marwuliccs and other troops of his 
own caste and religion. 
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In May 1657,. having plundered the city of Junoor, Mykoosing, the 
Mogul commander in Aurungabad, advanced into his country. The 6rst ope¬ 
rations of the imperial commander were confined to the reduction of the fort 
of Chacun : but after he had taken it he was diverted from his intention of ad¬ 
vancing by a considerable body of Sewajee*s troops passing him to the eastward, 
and threatening an incursion into the Mogul territories. The imperial com¬ 
mander therefore retreated, and Purtab Ilao Goojier, the officer in command of 
Sevajee's force, gave him battle in the valley of Ahmednuggur, and after a 
well-bought action, in which the imperial commander lost his life, Purtab Ilao 
put the enemy completely to the rout, and afterwards recaptured the fort of 
Chacun. 

77. After this victory Sewajee continued without interruption his opera¬ 
tions for the conquest and security of the Concan. His power in this 
interval was daily becoming more solid, and began to assume a permanent 
aspect. He had reduced many strong forts in the Concan, and he spared no 
pains or expense in building new ones in favourable situations; and though the 
general character of his wars and field movements was predatory, his arrange¬ 
ments for establishing his power on a firm basis were wise, and befitting the 
times and his purpose. On erecting the forts of Severndroog, Colaba, 
Suddeydroog, and Viziadroog, he equipped flotillas, and spread the terror of 
his name by sea as well as by land. 

78. It is but reasonable to conclude that the foresight which directed the 

extensive warlike operations of Sewajee, and was applied to the formation of 
offices requisite to the direction of the aflairs of a government in its great 
details, extended also to minutim of revenue arrangements, and that after the 
formation of those appointments which afterwards swelled their holders into 
the Asht Prudhans, the system of a fixed rent in kind which had heed intro¬ 
duced in the original jaglieer of Shahajee was adopted throughout the new 
conquests. ^ 

79. In 1659 Sewajee fought a great battle with Koostum Khan, the com¬ 
mander of the Beejapore army, at Colapore, and gained a considerable booty 
and many horses; which when equipped with riders, he in February of the 
succeeding year (1660) took with him to Mudkul, as far as which place he 
collected khundee. But he had just time to secure himself in Pannela by the 
end of April, when Siddee Jore appeared from llajepore with a large army, 
and he seized him in that fort. 

80. Aurungzebe, piqued at the defeat of Mykoo Sing, and at the rapidity of 

Sewajee's movements, ordered Shaistr^ Khan, in 1660, to lead the grand army 
of the Deccan into Sewajee*s countries, and to. reduce him to subjection. 
Shaistry Khan was nine months detained before Chacun, which appears to 
have been considered a place highly important to possess before advancing into 
the heart of the Poona districts. The Haviidar of Chacun, who did not sur¬ 
render it until there was a j^fatMicable breach in the north-east tower, was 
admired by Shaistry Khan for his attachment and bravery, and he had the 
generosity to set him at liberty. Sewmee gave him the command of Bofrablgur 
for his fidelity and perseverance. * ' 

81. From Chacun the Ht^ul army marched, in December 166^, to Poopa, 
where they were received as masters by Balejee Ram Honup, Daispandee, and 

by 


75. The independence of Sewtyee on the Beejapore Government was ren¬ 
dered lass dubious by the death of Mahomed Adel Shah in 1656, and the in¬ 
vasion of that kingdom by Shah Jehan immediately after that event. Ali the 
Vizier, protector of the infant prince, though repeatedly beaten by Meer 
Jpomla and Aurungzebe, was not totally reduced; but the Government of Bee- 
japorc received a Uow from which it never afterwards fairly recovered, and 
which led the way to its final subversion by the loss of its amassed treasures, 
and by the defections of Jagheerdars and chiefs, the main supporters of its 
crown. From 1656 to 1660 Sewajee was engaged in mcdcing partial incursions 
and conquests, probably in imttling the aflairs of his first usurpations, and in 
amassing wealth for any contingency that might occur. During this period we 
find him pushing his depredations into the Mo^ul and Be^apore possessions in 
the Deccan, and in 1657 he married three wives of three Mahratta families, 
which shews that he himself did not claim a descent from Rajpoot parents. 
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by Sumbajee and Cowjee, tl)e Daismooks of the Sooba. A trace of tlie 
policy of the Moguls on making conquests is to be distinguished in the reward 
the two last received for their defection* while it also affords example to 
the activity of Sewajee in punishing traitors to his cause, and in keeping up the 
terror q£ his name: these men were g^fled by Shaistry Khan with the village 
of Murkul in enam, and they had just finished«a wall round it when a 
detachment of Sewajee's troops snijmaed the place and put them both to death. 
Sewajee in the mean time was making, conquests, and carrying on his war with 
the ^mdapore Government: he came out. of Pannela and took Wasota in 
June lu60, and early in l66l plundered BLajepore and took Baboiec and 
Praboolee. In May he conquered the countiy of Surya Rao Raja, and early 
iu 1662 he attacked and defeated a Mogul commander, encamped on the 
Meeree hills, near Peen. And now, finding it would require all his means to 
resist the Moguls, he made peace in this year with theBeejaporc Government 
and gave up Pannela to eftect this purpose. 

8€. In April l(iC3 Sewajee turned his attention to his enemy in Poona, 
and harassed him in various ways. In a midnight exploit with a few men, ho 
nearly succeded in murdering Shaistry Khan. The imperial troops lay inactive 
from a want of unanimity in their commanders, and perhaps from the difficulty 
of the service in which they were engaged j while Sewajee continued to recruit 
his finances by bold and sometimes distant predatory excursions. In January 1G04< 
he plundered Surat. In February he was besieged by Jeswunt Sing in Singhur, 
and while there he received the tidings of his father Shahajee’s death. Jeysing 
took the command of the Mogul’s troops in .Tune, and Sewajee went to war 
w'ith the Beejapore government in Octoljcr. 

83. The Mogul war gained new spirit in lGfi5, when Sewajee being pursued 
and besieged by Rajah Jey Sing in Poorunder, he was obliged to surrender 
himself to his enemy, and to take service with his conquerors. 

84. It would be foreign to the object of this letter to enter further into the 
historical detail of the time when it appears probable the introduction of the 
new system of revenue and revenue officers (as we now find many of the latter) 
occurred. I shall therefore proceed to give an account of the principle of 
MuHik Umber’s, and to make such remarks on its introduction as occur to me. 

85. OuMullik Umber’s plan, the whole of the arable land of the village 
being ascertained, it was divided, according to ancient practice, into two kinds, 
bhagaet land, capacle of yielding green or garden products, and jerayet land 
on which grain is produced. It Avas also divided into khalsat, or land which 
yielded a revenue to Government, and enamuttee, or land held rent-free 
through favour, or for particular services. On deducting the enamuttee from 
the total land the khalsat was detailed (as before usual) as consisting 
of so much bhagaet and of so much jerayet. 1 n the explanation of the 
enamuttee land two details were given : 1st, the enamuttee doomalla of Wiii- 
tundars ; 2d. the enamuttee (exclusively so) enjoyed by Musjed Pagodas, the 
Powahee and Naikwarec, &c. 

8G. The assessment of the khalsat land was then detailed ; but besides the 
assessment of the land there were other fixed and fluctuating taxes on handi¬ 
craftsmen, shopkeepers, and the Bullotees, or village servants. The operation 
of the land assessments depended on the quantity and quality of the soil, and on 
its produce. 

87 . The boundaries of villages and the quantity of land they contained were 
sufficiently well known before Mullik Umber’s time; but he was, 1 should think, 
the first who introduced (or it may be revived) in his time the practice of 
appraising the land according to its quality. Mountains, though included in 
the bounds of the village, were not measured either before or by him, nor have I 
found them included in any subsequent measurement. 

88. That the extent of village lands was known and defined for an ancient 
period may be fairly inferred from the.records we have of the minuteness of 
Uindob laws, and the litigious characteir of tlie people in regard to ail sorts of 
possessory rights. The Patan princes of the Deccan also probably continued 
the custoiliB they .found established, inasmuch as consisted with their desire of 
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cnricliing themselves. 'J'hesc ohscrvai^ioiis derive force from the following 
translations of village records. 

89. In an old account of the village of Wing, of the Neer Thiirec district, it 
is slated tliat “ during the management of Nubee Yar, of the Koolbiirga sultii* 
“• nat, there was neither a <livision of the fields nor oftlie bounds of the village, 
“ the pl.'iins being covered with grass, and the occiijiation of the people the 
“ feeding of horned cattle (goorey), for which a iixed sum was exacted.” This 
paper goes on to state that “during the management of the BureedeesJn Bediir 
“ (Ahmcdabad Bedur), and in the administration of the black and white Kho- 
“ jas (probably Khajas) the village bounds were fixed ; portions of land were 
“ given to particular persons whose names were registered, and a rent (dust^ 

was established and there then follows a list of the occupants and of their 
field.s. 

90. The preamble to a paper exhibiting a renewed distribution of lands in 
the village of (jrord, in 1.'>9B A.l)., after that village had been depopulated, and 
probably reduced like the village of Wing (though at a much later period) to 
be a pasture land for cattle, proves also something regarding the division of 
land at a remote period. 

91. “ Kuriiii Beg .Sahib Nawanb having .sent Janoo Sahib to settle the 
“ country ; on his arrival at the village of .Sal in 10(K2 (l.'liOO A.l).), where he 
“ halted for a month, he attached the potailship ol' the whole country until 
“ the Potails pul a stop to exciters of sedition, and to plunderers going about 
“ the country. Wlien ho made an agreement with tl»cm, which set forth that 
“ Government having come to the knowledge that the country had been 
“ completely ruined from the disturbances and rebellions of the late years, it 
“ was desirous of repoptdating it and bringing it again into a flourishing 
“ condition, and therefore that it granted cowls to the Potails to assemble 
“ the villagers who had fled. The Potails having been promised tlicir 
“ kubtee* rights, entered into the terms, and went to their diflorent villages; 
“ and among the rest, the Potail of this village, which was laying waste, 
“ assembled the inltabilants and went to the Circar, whore they recpicstcd that 
“ their lands might he nuaisured out and a.ssesscd according to the mcasurc- 
“ incnt. In cotiseqnence of this, Govermnent ordered that the settlement 
“ mafle in Kootuhiiddoeii’s titno should be renewed. 'I'he inhabitants, satisfied 
“ with this order, returned to their homes, and having assembled in the derguh 
“ of Syed Umber Chiistee, they determined that the old Meerassadars should 
“ resume their old estates, and that those lands whose Ibrnier proprietors were 
“ nol presi'iit slioidd be bestowed on new proprietors. This having been 
“ unanimously con.sidcrcd just, the lauds were occupied as follows:— 

“ Boonyadee Thul Kurree (original hind!ord\ and Enamdars .fej.jcc, 

“ Potail, Kalcy Moociuldura, to possess, 

“ Isi. His own field called Parinda, containing twelve candies, of which 
“ ten and a-lialf candies are arable. 

“ ^id. Three and a-half candies of the field called Chinch Kcle (wliich 
“ field contains altogether seven candies, extending from the road to 
“ the river), the former Meerassadar of this field not being now 
“ present,” i'ce. 

92. We may from such document reasonably conclude that the division and 

possession of laiul and the boundaries of villages were well defined before 
A.D. 1000, or the time of ?.lullik Umber; and it is fair to infer from what I 
subjoin, if it be undoubted that the exaction of only one-third of the produce 
by Government tends to raise up the cultivators of the land into hereditary 
occupants (not to say proprietors) of particular portions, that before Mullik 
Umber’s lime tlieiv existed a title in particular persons to cultivate the lands 
of this country. ” 

The following is a transhilion from the revenue history of that portion 
of the rolkelorsliip called the Poojia sunba. 
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“ The original number of villages in this sooba was 428; but 127 were 
“ taken from it and transferred to other divisions: vijs. to Kbuiroo Barry, 
“ thirty-nine j to Barumuttce, twenty-two; to Waee, four; to llolurcorcy, 
“ forty-two} to Indapoor, ten ; to Soopa, four; to Tultun, two j to Kuree- 
•* walfee, two to Sasopr, t^^. And Besides these there were twelve 
*.* villages incorporated with other villages j viz, Gootunalley with Wingkha- 
** pree. Veer Deonaliey with Kurinjey, Kurdee with Pashan Aldeay 
** Allindee, Hatolney with Khangaum, Punnoree with Coorcoomb, Ncijer 
with Soonowree, Tunpooree with Wunpooree, Meerowree with Julgaum, 
** Sonally with Daood, Kurryathan with Wurrowra: making .in all 1S<) 
** villages lost to this sooba, and leaving to it 290, comprized in the taraf^ 
of Kurry Puthar, &c.‘ The ancient mode of assessment, viz. Government’s 
“ share one, and the Bi/ot\i share two, hiving been abolished by Mullik 
“ Umber and Hybut Khan for ekjixcd rent in kind, this latter mode of 
assessment was afterwards partly abolished by them in this sooba, on 
account of the detriment to the improvement and cultivation of the land 
“ which the payment of all the rmt in kind occasioned, and in its room 
“ they substituted rear in, jnoTzey.” 

94. The revenue history of the Poona sooba, and of some of its villages, 
affords some further information to which I shall now advert. During Mullik 
Umber’s time, of the 290 villages of the Poona sooba the revenues of* 110 
were fixed by him in a Jixed.money rent, 104 to pay their'fent chiefly in 
copper, and six in gold. Shahajee, and also Sewajee in the first part of his 
time, continued Mullik Umber’s plan, and added eight more villages to the 
list of those whose rent was fixed in copper. It will not perhaps be deemed 
irrelevant to state somewhat, in detail an example of Mullik Umber’s fixed 
rents. 

95. In the village of Wing (no doubt after the capabilities of the land had 
been ascertained) the jerayet land, amounting to 1,316 tuckas, was assessed at 
the rate of one maund of grain per tucka (about three bcegahs), payable in 
copper money at the bazaar rate of the time. The reraaindcf of the assessment 
was taken in the following fixed items : in Gold l60^ pagodas,' containing the 
following assignments and imposts, viz. 

Pagodas. ' Rupees. 

Paeposhee to Mortiza Alee Nizam Shah . 1*^9.^ 

Jahageer assignment to Shahajee Bhoouslah. 19!^ 

Suruf Puttee . 1 

"Value of a good bullpck (taken from the Potail)... 7^ 

Rent of four tuckas of Baghet land . 3 


At 3^ rupees per pagoda 
In Copper, one pagoda per ten tiicKas. 

Assessment for jerayet land in copper . 

Bazey babs . 

Tuckas 725^ 


Aleyada babs. 174 

■ Value of one maund of grain per tucka of land... 1,469 

Total in pagodas 23G,j .. 2,368 . 888i 


160^ . 602 

6941 

31 


Jlupees 1,490^ 


96. The articles taken in kind .were one hundred bundles of curby, four 
maunds of ghee, two goats, two camleys, one kabdul, and the produce of 
eight mangoe and of six tamarind trees. ^ 


97* The amount paid by thd cultivators of the jerayet land was the aipount 
of what were termed in the accounts wantanee babs, or items of assessment, 
to be divided amohg them. These were in gold paeposhee and jahageer, 

amounting together to 159 pagodas, or ..Rupees .^96 

VoL. IV. *50 
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Brought forward.. Rupees />96 

In copper; 1st, the assessment; 2d, the bazey babs, consisting 
of sirdaismodebee, dhuk, and vegetables; and Sd, the value of 
grain, altogether amounting to 2,194> tuckas, or pagodas, 

or ...:.;...- Rupees 878 

Total.. Rupefes 1,474 * 

Which makes the assessment on 1,916 tuckas or 9,94|8 beegahs of land, of the 
hakee standard, to be about one-quarter and fifty-tbree reas, or rather more 
than six annas per beegah. The gliee and cabee paid in kind were the only 
other imposts to which the established cultivators wei:e rendered liable. 

98. The alaida babs consisted of commutation for the service of a maliar 
for twelve lunar months and eleven days, at five tuckas or half a pagoda per 
month. The carpenter of the village three tuckas. The amount of kumavis 
or zikat, one hundred tuckas, &c. 


99. The detail here given might perhaps be looked upon as superfluous, if 
the object of this report was not in a great measure to preserve some iccord 
of the past, before every thing becomes obliterated by time and the changes 
ol‘ (Jovernment: I shall therefore make no apology for introducing such state¬ 
ments as appear to me useful. If their perusal is not interesting, they may be 
passed over. 

100. It is not stated what portion of the produce Mullik Umber took as 
the share of government through the operation of his new settlement. It is 
fair to conclude that he fixed it at less than one-third, which had been the 
tistiai exaction before his time; foi his greatest merit was that by taking loss 
rent than before, he iinpromed his country to a high degree, and thereby actu¬ 
ally obtained more money. Pci haps he adopted Toodur MulPs plan, as described 
by Mr. Grant, and fixed the rent af one-fourth part of the produce. But 1 
shall consider this part of the subject in the concluding paragiaphs of this 
letter, and there endeavour to shew what portion he took from Calculations of 
the produce at the present day; and such an estimate will perhaps be con¬ 
sidered nearer the truth than any speculation on general grounds. 

101. Though also I have made the most diligent search after a record of the 
mode in which he surveyed the land and ascertained the produce, 1 am soiry 
to report that 1 have hitherto been Imsuccessful in finding one. The better- 
informed natives witii whom 1 have conversed are in general of opinion that 
his surveys were only what are termed nazur pahanees, or estimates from 
beholding and traversing the land, without actually measuring it. He invariably 
uses the ancient measurements in his accounts; and we no where find that he 
made a classification of the land, such as was made or intended to be made by 
Toodur Mull’s system ; but every one is agreed that be did make such a dis¬ 
tinction between good and bad land, as to fix the./ate of assessment of villages 

^ j in a just proportion to the quantities of these qualities. I shall perhaps be 
^ u otig.y ^ future period to aftbrd more definite information on these points, for 

I have not yet given up my hopes of discovering papers explanatory of them. 

*102. But whatever may have been his mode of determining the amount to 
be realized, there can be no doubt of his having fixed, or intended to fix the 
sum to be realized from each village, in^jsuch a manner that there should be no 
fluctuation in it beyond what might arise from that portion of it accounted 
for in grain at the bazaar rate of the day. There was of course an admissible 
fluctuation in the village revenues, in the taxes on trades, &c., but the abbvc 
and the observations immediately following allude to the rent of land. 

109. Mullik Umber’s land assessment appears to me to have had reference 
in all instances to the whole of the'arable land of each village, for he never 
mentions land laying fallow, and has in every case made up his assessment on 
the whole land, without reference to the state of cultivation: he therefore 
most probably, on determining*the fixed rent yielded the villages, to the sole 
management of the Potails, with orders that they should annual^ realize this 
fixed aiqpunt from their respective villages. Thus his settlement was a per¬ 
manent village settlement, although founded on a knowledge of the state of 
the Ryots and of the land at the time'it was jpade. 


104 . 
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104. His settlement did not demand an annual ryotwar scrutiny for the con- llevcnuc 
sidcration of Government, although of course every system must be ryotwar Enclogurcs in 

in regard to some one, whether that person be the highest or lowest agent of 
the Government or of a contractor. In this^case it is clear that the Potails 5 Not.^i. 
were either in a mapner contractor, who were bound to raise from the village ^ 
a certain sum, or the whole of the Meerassadars of a, single village formed a 
corporate body for the discharge bf a particular obligation. ' 1 Ma^Sio. 


10.5. If the Potails wer contractors, we may at first view suppose that this 
consignment of the mass of the {feople to the heads of their little commu¬ 
nities laid the seeds of petty tyranny, and gave a scope to over-exaction 
witliout appeal; but’from the checks presented by the nature of the tenures 
of the llyots, ) should suppose the Potail ceuld have had little power to 
injure them, and would on no occasion have risked a sweeping degree of* 
oppression. If the lands of those villages in wbicli Mullik Umber fixed the 
rent were not wholly occupied by Meerassadars, when he made the permanent 
settlement, they no doubt were very nearly so j the whole of the Ryots there¬ 
fore must have known pretty accurately at the outset what portion of the 
village fixed rent ihcy had to pay. In a good season the Potail was opposed by 
a positive check in the exaction of any more than the usual rent which a Mee- 
rassadar paid for his land, which rent would in time become from a custo¬ 
mary, a fixed rent; and even in a bad season he could exact no more by right 
than that usual rent; though, if a Ryot refused to aid him by some extra pay¬ 
ment in the performance of this agreement to Government in a case of emer¬ 
gency, he had it a little too much, perhaps, in his power to annoy him in 
various ways: but it was evidently the PotaiPs interest to ward off such emer¬ 
gencies by having all the land of the village ploughed. 


lOG. If the Potails were not contractors but me^^ly the agents of Govern¬ 
ment in realizing from a corporate body a sum it was bound to discharge, 
which I think was the case, the general improvement of the country was still 
less problematical, since it would then be the interest of a great number to see 
the whole of the lands brought into cultivation, in order that they themselves 
should have a less share of the burden of the whole rent payable by the 
village. But this principle was self-destructive as soon as any great calamity 
might occur which should depopulate the village, or ruin several of the mem¬ 
bers of the village corporation, and the Government accordingly always made 
allowances in such cases, cither by granting deductions from the full rent 
l)ayablc in very bad seasons, or when war or pestilence had devastated the 
country, by only taking a, rent on the quantity of ground actually in culti¬ 
vation. 


107. In the iame way as the fixed rent of a village was demandable by 
Crovernment, so the proportionate share, according to the extent and quality of 
his portion of land, was demandable by^the whole body from a Meerassadar, 
and this whether he cultivated his land or not. But 1 shall not in this place 
anticipate the history of a Meerassadar and his estate. 

108. Of the 290 villages of the Poona sooba, MullikUmber had himself 
a|)plied the principle of hiis fixed money settlement to 110. These were at 
that time called money villages, and those which remained were termed grain 
\illages. Of the grain villages in Shahajee's time, six were made money 
villages ; and in Sewajee’s time, previous to A.D. IQ60, two more. There then 
remained 172 grain villages, which were divided into two kinds: those which 
paid their grain in barooley, and Uiose which paid it in sarooley^ measure. 
Of ffte formci", there were ninety-one and a-half; of the latter, eighty and 
a-half. The grain villages were also divided into those which paid a fixed 
quantity of grain, and those which remained on the ancient looting of a 
divi|ion of the ci^ps in the proportion of gne-tbird to the Government, and 
two^thirds to the Ryot. The numbb* of the former was, at the commencement 
of Sewajee*s career, eighty-five add a-half of the Barooley villages, and one 
of the Saroolley; and before 1660, he added tjiie remaining six Baroolley 
villages, leavi^ a balance of seventy-nine and a-half Saroolley villages, whieh 
continued to Bfe assessed according to the ancient custom of the country 

109. It would appear that the first step of Mullik Umber’s plan was the 
fixing of the quantity of grain payable by a village, and the next the valuing 

this 
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this quantity (or as much of it as he intended should be so fixed) in money ; 
for in the history of those villages which obtained a money settlement sub* 
sequent to his time, it appears that’ this process always preceded the other, 
and that no village which continued on the mere ancient footing received a 
money fixed settlement without Brst obtaining a fixed settlement in grain. 

110. So long as a village paid a fixed rent in kind, the enams of the Mocud- 
dutn and other village servants were deducted yearly out of it. But when the 
assessment was fixed in money, the enams were deqiMcted once for all,^ and the 
sum which appeared in account at the tinrfe of the permanent settlement was 
liable to no deduction. 


111. The rates of the valuation of grain by which the money settlement was 
concluded appears to us in these times to be exceedingly low. The highest 
valuation of the best kind of ^rain was not more than one-seventh of the value 
of the same quantity of grain at the present day. There appears to have been 
no change made in the grain measures of the country, since the same names are 
in use now as formerly ; and the Daismooks and other intelligent localists assure 
me that the measures have undergone no alteration. 

112. From a calculation which I have made, I should consider that Mullik 
Umber’s averaged assessment of a portion of land equal to the Senshahee 
beegah amounted to thirteen-sixteenths of a maund, whose value in the fixed 
money assessment of that financier would amount to one-quarter and nineteen 
reas of a rupee, or five annas nearly, and would in these times, supposing the 
grain to be at its medium rate, be W'orth from one and three-quarters to twj) 
rupees. 

113. I have reduced my calculations to the beegah called Sewajee’s, because 
it is the standard beegah bf the country most generally in use after his time, 
and more especially as it continues to be so at present. It is therefore that to 
which our calculations should be made referable, in order to understand the 
different assessments of different periods with reference to present usage. 

114. It may be proper to explain that the calculation on which I have come 
to the result above staled is founded on a knowledge of the quantity of arable 
land ascertained by actual measurement between the years 1662 and 1666 A.D., 
and of the quantity of grain exacted as a fixed rent by Mullik Umber and his 
successors. The quantity of grain, is fixed in some villages on a Scoshahee 
beegah at nine-sixteenths of a maund, in some at ten, and eleven-sixteenths, 
in some at twelve-sixteenths, in many at thirteen-sixteenths (a little more or 
less), and in some it is at fourteen-sixteenths and fifteen-sixteenths of a maund. 
The average of thirteen-sixteenths was arrived at by summing uj) tlie arable 
land in forty villages, and comparing it with the whole fixed quantity of grain 
payable by these villages, according to Mullik Umber’s permanent settlement. 
The variation of the proportion of grain to ithe quantity of land proves 
sufficiently well, perhaps, that Mullik Umber, if he did not actually meusuie, 
made his settlement on a pretty accurate knowledge of the different qualities 
and capabilities of the soil. The people of the country have a tradition that 
he ascertained the produce of good and bad land by the process named neein- 
thana, and that he founded his calculations upon the result of that operation, 
and 1 think that this is by no means improbable. 

115. Neemtliana is performed by counting the sheaves of grain produced 
on a field of ascertained or estimated extent, and by selecting from among 
them one of the best, one of a -middling kind, and one of the poorest, for the 
purpose of discovering the quantity of grain they contain. The average of 
the three sheaves is applied to the whole number, and the whole produce is 
thus estimated. The practice of neemthana, without reference to extent of 
land, is the mode of annually settling tire revenue in some provinces of Ipdia 
to this day, and in fact it is the first operation of the Batei system, or division 
of the crops. It is prevalent in some parts of Candeish and of Guzerat. In 
these provinces about one-fourth of the whole, produce being set aside for 
Huckdars and Gram Khurch, the remainder is divided between Government 
and t^ Ryot. 

116. The supposition that Mullik Umber had resorted to’ tiie.system of neem¬ 
thana is supported by the narration that when Dadajee Konddeo, his imitator, 

- • had 
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had extirpated the wolves in the maehls, he fixed a dhara for these districts by ■ 
means of this operation. 

117. I shall now go on with the history of the Poona sooba. When Sewajee 
brought on himself the vengeance of Ai«rungzebe, and a.considerable portion^ 
of the sooba was occupied by the Moguls, express mention is made of Shaistry 
Khan having paid attention to the confirmation of' Mullik Umber’s plan of 
revenue settlement. But in the sliort period the Moguls occupied the coun|ry 
they did a great deal: Mirza Raja Jeysing and Diiieer Khan, or one of the^,, 
ordered tlie Bukhshee at Aurungabad to enter oft a measurement of the whole * 
country. There was, in consequence, a valuable record prepared, a copy of 
the most material part of which 1 have had the good fortune to acquire. 

118. When Suffey Khan, the Aurungabad Buckshee, had'obtained the 
survey, he adopted the fixed village assessment of Mullik Umber and Hybut 
Khan to the number of beegahs ifl each village, while the annual accounts were 
framed in the same way, and shewed the average assessment on the Kahee 
beegah, which assessment of course occasionally varied, from the dearness or 
cheapness of the grain of that portion of the assessment left to be paid in 
kind. Till this period (A. D. 1664.) accounts were kept in the ancient' 
measures of tiickas, &c. Sufiey Khan also caused to be inserted, as was usual 
by the Mogpls, the names and numbers of the Mocuddums, |toolcurnees, 
Chowgullas, and Mahars of each village, its situation, its distance in cucha 
and pukha coss from the sooba town, and from several principal tliannas 
around it. The Ballootees were probably completed to their number of 
twelve about this time. The Prince Mahomed Mauzun, who arrived for the 
second time Governor of the Deccan in I6GJ, ordered that they and the 
Muckdars should receive from the cultivators of jerayet land a certain quantity, 
of products in kind. The exact quantity to the lluckdars is not specified in 
the accounts I have examined, but the Bullootees were ordered to receive 
among them one maund per candy, or five per cent, of the produce, as follows: 
1st class, the carpenter, currier, cooley, and maung, between them six paheeleys 
per candy of produce j Sd. class, the barber, potter, ironsmith, washerman, 
four paheeleys among them; 3d. class, the goorou josee, moolla, and mahar, 
two paheeleys. 
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119. The war which Sewajee protracted with the Moguls till hispapitu- 
lation at Poorundher, in 1665, was ruinous to the country about Poona, which 
was the usual head.quarters of the Mogul commanders. We consequently.find 
that Sufiey Khan, who took charge of this district when the Mogul army 
marched to attack Beejaporc, was obliged to grant cowls for the occupation 
of lands, and perliaps whole villages, which had become untenanted. The 
terms he granted were: 



First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth ! 

■ Ftftii 


Year. 

• Year. 

Year. ' 

Year. 

Year. 

Dewan's or Government share. 

i 

1 


2 

2 » 

Ryots' share .. 

H 

4 

H 

S 

2 « 


5 

1 

■ 5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

5 


or a rent of one-tenth the first year, and augmented every year by one-tentb 
until the Ryot paid half the crop to Government in the fifth year. As an 
encouragement to the local«officers to procure cultivators, he granted them a 
salary of five per cent, for division between the Potail and Koolkurnee on all 
land actually in cultivation. 

ISO. The policy of continuing, as Shaistry Khan had done, to the inhabitants 
the favourable assessment of Mullik Umber was perhaps deemed useless by the 
Moguls, after the occupation (as they then no doubt supposed it) of the country 
permanently, in consequence of the capitulation of Sewajee $ and the^ pro¬ 
bably took the opportunity afforded by the distresses of the country, Ito intro¬ 
duce the system of exacthog an equal sliare of the crop. It is. not stated 
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wheliier the cowls of Suflfey Khan were for whole villages, or merely for par¬ 
ticular fields ; it is probable tliey were given in both cases. But whether they 
were or not, we find that the Prince Mahommed Mauzin, on his arrival, ordered 
the adoption generally of the buttee assessment. It may be useful to record a 
translation of his orders, though there is no trace of their having been carried 
into effect; so that it is very probable Sewajee recovered the country about 
Poona very soon after his escape from Delhi in A.D. iCOC. 

121. Jerayet land. First, the Government to divide equally with the Ryot 

the grain and kusba, and to receive ..* share of chaff. ^ Secondly, 

the Ryot to pay from his share these village and district servants, mz ; the 
IMocuddum, the Koolkurnee, the Daispandee, and the Daismook. 

, Baghavet Land. 

First, Patusthnl (land irrigated by watercourses). First quality of land, 
producing plantains,, sugar-cane, saffron, ginger, bhang, and tobacco, to pay 
seven rupees and a half per beegah, (i. c. on a Scoshahee bcegah, nine rupees 
and a half). 

Second quality of land, producing onions, garlic, bringals, yams, subjec, 
and chillies, to pay thirteen rupees and a quarter per beegah (i. c. per Seo- 
.shahee beegah, two rupees and a quarter. 

Second, Mohusthul. (Land irrigated by well water.) 

First quality of land, producing the same articles as arc stated in the first 
quality of putiisthul, to })ay five rupees and a .quarter per beegah (i, c. six 
rupees and a half per Shevshahee beegahs). 

iSccond quality, producing as the second quality of patusthul, to pay one 
rupee iind a half per beegah (i. e. Rupees 1. S. 80. on the Shevshahee beegah) 
Tax on wells. Each well three rupees and three quarters. 


Kwnanecs.—First Ai’nikmnavccs. 

Sheeo (greens) variable quantity. Goorall (sugar-mill) ten sugar-canes, and 
five seers of the produce every day it works, and five seers of goor, and half a 
maund of raab (refined molasses) at the end of the season, per sugar-mill. 

Gowan (place for thrashing or rather treading out wheat), for the gleanings 
found in the sheaves after they are trodden, for every cundee of grain one 
quarter of a seer. , 

Plantains. Per plantation, one hundred plantains. 

Ginger, per ditto, five seers. 

Melons, cucumbers, &c. grown in the beds of rivers, one-half the j»roducc. 
Second, Jastee (or extra) kumavecs, pcr-centag^on Alumgeree rupees. 

On Poorata, Dhoree, Tuvei, Paiikhaee, and deficiency, two rupees and a 
half. 

Aheer, four and a half to twelve rupees. 

Carook (Ballootees), one to three rupees. 

Mohturfa, per .1st Class. 2d Class. 3d Class. 

First, oilmen, shop.Rupees 35 . 30 . 15 

Second, grocers, ditto . 30 . 24. . 12 

Third, weavers salies-house. 3^ mout .. 3 . 3 

Monims’loom. 24< . IG . 8 

Fourth, butchers... 3 . 2 1,’ 

A — 


Jetmatee. 

First, Wurar (marriages) one-quarter rupee. Second, Paldaum (half ditto), 
half ditto. 

Bhoot Hoonda. Tax or fine on witches. 


* Left blank in the original. 


Bhoosarec 
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Uhoosaree (custom on grain) according to the custom of the Naka or village. 
Bar Barda, Gora Ghora, according to ancient custom. 

Sing Singlio tcc . Customs. 

Kapar Bal (duties on), according to the village custom. 

Tax on Houses.—Per house one rupee and a quarter. 

Dust:Nisl)utwar.-- Speaking and singing birds, falcons, parrots, &c. per pair. 
(Not stated.) 

Dhungur, one chowala (two cumleys sowed together). Oil from oilmen daily 
four tanks and a half. 

Jewa. Subsistence taken by Revenue Peons, per day, ghee, nine tanks, 
two breads and dal, and milk, or one bread and a half. 
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122. The result of the measurements of Siiffey Khan was as follows: the 
W'holo land in the 25)0 villages of the* Poona Sooba was O.-lOl cbowries and 24. 
beegahs, measured by a rod called a catty, 7- 83 decls. feet in length ; con¬ 
sequently the whole unmber of square yards was 3,071.,340,453, that is 11,28,504 
of the Mogul beegahs, 783,000 nearly of' Scwajcc’s standard becgalis, atul 
035,230 English acres. From this was deducted the land covered by rivers, 
nullahs, villages, and towns, and all that bad land called Gheiran, which from 
its situation within the circle encompassing the arable land, was of necessity 
measured along with it. This deduction amounted to 2,128 cbowries and 83 
beegahs, and left a balance of 7,275 cbowries and 5)1 beegahs of the Mogul 
standard of arable land, 913,091 beegahs of that standard, 033,194 beegahs of 
Sewajec’s becgali, or 513,750 English acres. 

123. The following proportions may with propriety be here stated ; for as it 
is on them that my calculations arc founded, a knowledge of the groundwork 
will enable you to rectify any mistake, should one have occurred.* 

1st. A line tncasuring 783 decls. feet, equal to the Mogul katty. 

2d. One of 94 decls. ditto, ditto, to Sewajee’s katty. 

3d. One of 10,436 ditto, ditto, to the length of a katty to make an English 
acre, on the same calculation as that in which a beegah is brought out. 

The diflbrcnce of the first and second lines is 157 feet. 

Ditto of the second and third ditto is 103 ditto. 

Ditto of the first and third ditto is 26 ditto. 

'I'hc ratio of the first line to the second is as 835 to 100. 

The ditto of the second ditto to the third is as 90 to 100. 

The ditto of the first ditto to the third is as 75 to UK). 


The differences in square feet of the first to the second is 1,0820; of the 
second to the third is '8,220 ; of the first to the third is 19,040. The rate of 
the areas therefore is nearly of the Mogul beegah to the seo shakee as 70 to 100; 
of the same to the English acre as 56 to 100; of the scoshakee to the Englisli 
acre as 81 to 100. The Mogul beegah contains 24.,520 square feet, or 2,724|^ 
square yards. The seo shakee ditto ditto, 35,340 ditto, or 3,926i ditto. 

124. After Sewajee had regained posse.ssion of his territories he projbably 
found the villages greatly depopulated, and was forced to give up his right of 
demanding a fixed settlement till the country should recover its energies. This 
opinion is corroborated by the extant record of a settlement which he made 
partially in this soubah, and which bore reference to the quantity of land in 
cultivation. It seems improperly termed the Batei system, or division of the 
crops, since the following fixed rates of assessment arc expressly stated as the 
essence of the arrangement. T conceive it to be the next step of Muliik Um¬ 
ber’s plan, after ascertaining the quantity ‘and quality of land. The rate of 
assessment, however, though on these principles, may be different from that of 
Muliik Umber, but I shall examine this in the sequel. 

125. iSewajee’s agent. Punt Soornees, having nijeasured the land with the 
Sheoshaee katty, or a rod in length five haths, and five moothees of five difljgrent 
men, fixed on the chowrie (120 beegahs) the following rate. 


On 
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On jerayet land iivult or first quality of land, thirteen candies of grain. 
Dooun, or second ditto ditto, nine ditto ditto. 

Seeum, or third ditto ditto, six ditto ditto. 

To be paid in money at the bazaar rate of that period, tiz. wheat and chuna 
at nine pagodas per candy ; joarry, seven pagodas; and raley and nagnee, six 
pagodas per candy. 

On Baghaet Land : 

Irrigated by 
PothusUiul. Molusthul. 

Sugar-cane plantations, ginger and saffron...Rppees per beegah 11^.7^ 

Onions, garlic, bringals, yams and greens . T:* ...No rate. 

Paun gardens.per beegah, 1 rupee. 

12G. Sewajee copied the plan of the Moguls in his arrangement for imposing 
taxes. He fixed them as follows : 


1 Mohturfa, pack bullocks, each 2 rupees. 

1st Class. 2d Class. Sd Class. 


‘Grocers.Rupees 13^ . 9 .. 4^ 

Baboolance . 4.^ .. 3 . 1-1 

Oilmen. 13-^ . G . 4^ 

Salee Momccu . 9 . G . 3 

Dhungur . 9 . G . 3 

Kosliteos, Salces and Momins paid one rupee for each loom, two rupees 
house-tax, besides the taxes on their shops, diiungurs, and houses, three and 
three-quarters. 

4 Surafs.each 4i- rupees. 

Wanees. 2 

Salees . G-^ 

Oil presses . 11, 


2d. Ghur tackii, one quarter fifty reas of a rupee; 3d. Carook Ballooky 
carpenter, six rupees ; carrier, seven rupees ; washerman, four rupees } barber, 
two rupees j mating, one anti a-half rupees j ironsmith, two and three-quarters 
rupees; goorou, one and a-quartcr; cooley, four rupees. 


127. It is difficult to guess how long or how generally the system above 
stated remained in force: there is nothing clear in the accounts after the 
departure of the Moguls. We find different villages measured by several men 
high in office, and probably no fixed mode of management was general in the 
country. But it is probable that, whatever number of plans may have existed, 
they were all intended to reproduce, together with a prosperous condition of 
the country, Mullik Umber’s fixed settlement. ^ 

128. I have hitherto confined my observations to the Poona sooba ; they are 
no doubt applicable, however, to the Junere districts under my charge, though, 
from not having had these districts originally, I have not obtained such old 
papers relating to them as I have acquired on the affairs of my original 
collectorship. The Mawvals were in a poorer condition than the rest of the 
country at the beginning of Sewajee’s reign, an^ probably, never arrived at so 
great a pitch of prosperity as to be fit to receive a fixed money settlement, 

" though they were favoured by having, like the Concans, the first operation 
towards one conferred upon them by obtaining a fixed settlement in kind. 

129. The Moguls held in Sewajoc’s time the greatest portion of w'hat are 
now termed the .Junere districts, and gave the name of tunkha to the fixed 
money settlement of Muliik Umber, which- t^py no doubt continued very 
nearly up to the time when their power in .this part of the Deccan began to 
decline. It was their Government which prepared a general statement of these 
fixed rents, and probably no alteration in the amount of the aeen tunkha of 
any one village has occurred from their .time to the present. The contents of 
this statement being known to the whole country, it would appear that the 
Moguls made no secret of their realizations. Even now every village Koolkurnee, 
if he knows nothing else, can tell the aeen tunkha of his village and turruh 
though he be perfectly ignorant of the principles on which it wp|^ determined. 

* 130 . 
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l.iO I am sorry to say that Jrom tCt)8 and I67O till near a century after- 
wardit to 17^ mid I76O, there remains a great blank to be filled up in my 
researches. The glimmerings I have had of what was then going on, however, 
would lead me to the belief that during this period, or at least occasionally, 
Multik Umber’s fixed settlement was the order of the times. Indeed, if it 
was not in force pretty generally, and during a great portion of the period in 
question, it would be difficult to account for the' recollection of it being so 
long preserved among a people who, like the Mahrattas, are so teasingly 
inattentive to the formation of true and valuable recdtds of any kind. 

131. The foAowing translations of some old papers of the year I7I8 and 
1720, &c. may stand in some measure as evidence that the exaction of rent 
according to the ability to pay, or in other words, according to the extent of 
cultivation, was not then the custom of the country, although it was adopted 
as a matter of necessity * on the part of the Government, notwithstanding 
the air o/' favour to the Ryots which the writings ca^ry in their general 
tendency. It is quite evident, for instance, that the exaction of 2,027 ru¬ 
pees, the amount of the fixed settlement or tunkha of Tulligaum, from a few 
people who had settled m it after it had lain waste, ten or twelve years, woidd 
have been impossible ; or even if possible, that it would have been an act of 
Mich glaring injustice that no person would have remained in the village. The 
tenacity lo right, however, probably made it appear politic to the ruler of the 
year, that though there was only ability to pay fifty rupees out of two thou¬ 
sand, yet that it was necessary to hint by implication the right of Government 
to two tiiousand. and that the acceptance of a smaller sum was an act of grace. 
These observations apply equally to the other summaries and translations 
subjoined. 

132. “ Translation of a Dustiick Besheniee (writing by the) Moccuduin of 
♦* the village of Tulligaum Pranth Chacuu, Circar Junere, Sin 1127 (A. D. 

1717)> given as a butid to Sahib who summoned me to the presence and 
“ ordered me to settle^ the jummabundy of the said village, but whereas the 
“ Daismook and Daispatidcc having represented that the said village has been 
“ for ten or twelve years past uninhabited ; that this year, though* a few culti- 
“ valors had returned and now opeupied it, yet that.on account of the exces- 
“ sive rains their crops were very poor; and that, to ensure some cultivation 
** in the ensuing season, it would be requisite to settle the khuiidnee according 
“ to the (Jeevun Moafik) ability to pay, and as you (Sahib^ have attended to 
“ this request, and have fixed the whole khundnee a^^ fifty rupees for land 
“ (kalee), inhabitants (pandree), saver, trees, shrubs, mangoes, tamarinds, and 
“ foujdarry without reference to a fixed assessment, I agree to the'same, and 
” will realize it. 

“ Total, Rupees fifty. 

“ Signed by Esajee Wuld Suntajee and Nimbajee, Daismook of the said 
“ prapth, and by Trimbuckeshwer and Amajee Ballajee, Daispandee.” 

133. The condition of Tulligaum for 1128 (I7I8 A.D.) 

In this year it appears, from a scarcity of rain, the Ryots were obliged to 
ask for favour as follows : on which the Daismook and Daispandee having 
“ represented, and you acceded to, a khundnee of seventy-five rupees on all 
** accounts (kool habkool hanoon, &c.) viz. jagheer foujdarry halee pandree 
“ baghaet, am ambuce sing, singhotee goj gonec, we agree,” &c. 

This is attested exactly as the former paper, and by the same officers. 

134. The condition of Tulligaum for 1129 (I7IP A.D.) 

In this year we find the assessment made according to the jeevan of the 
Ryots again, not in consequence of the badness of the crops, but from the 
favour of the Collector, who taking into his consideration that the village had 
been waste ten or twelve years, and that the two preceding years’ crops had 
been bad, settled the khundnee at 125 rupees only. 

This is attested by the same seals, &c. as the cgher papers. 

• 135. The 


* See the lOGtti paragraph. 
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135. The condition of Tulligaum for 1130 (^1720 A.D.) 

The khtindriee of this year’s settlement amounts to 201 rupees, exacted 
according to the jeevan of the village, in consequence ** of its recent re-esta- 
“ blishinent, and to let it thrive by ensuring from a moderate assessment this 
**■ year the labours of the husbandmen in succeeding years.” 

136. The next paper I submit is one in the name of the Mocuddums and 
Ryot cultivators of Waukee Khoord Pergunnah Chacun, Sin 1129 (1719 A.D.) 
who re-peopled the village on cowl. 

“ We write the following bond because you (Sahib) having summoned us to 
“ the boozzoor, have desired us to tix the juramabundy of our village, and 
** whereas in consequence of tlie village being in a miserable and tfeserted 
“ condition, you have granted seven years cowl that we may bring the land 
“ into cultivation by degrees and populate the village, on the representations 
" of the Daismook and Daispandee, who have told you that if cowl should be 
“ granted the village would be again populated; and as you have, in view to 
“ the prosperity of the next year, fixed the jummabnndy of this year at 
“ nineteen rupees on account of khool bab, khool canoon (every assessment) 
“ jagheer and foujdarry, &c., we agree to pay that sura.” 


137. But although there is every reason to conclude that Mullik Umber’s 
settlement remained in force and formed the basis of every revenue settlement 
till the year 1757-58, it served most probably oidy as a kind of mark of the 
height to which it was possible to raise a ruined village, and was overlooked 
when the people were jit any lime in such a flourishing condition as to be able 
to bear new imposts. Puttees and extra asscssmetJts were probably, however, 
less the result of oppression than of t!ie ignorance of the rulers of the day, 
and of that fundamentally erroneous principle on whicli a part of the original 
tunkha settlement was made. 


iy8. It is well known to the European world how great a depreciation of 
the valuable metals has occurred since the opening of tl^c American mines, and 
that in few countries in the world was this circumstance attended with more 
perceptible effects than in India. Had Mullik Umber contemplated any such 
occurrence, it is probable he would not have concluded a money settlement in 
any of the territories where it was introduced, but that he would have consti¬ 
tuted grain the standard of reference for regulating his fixed money settlements, 
and probably would ever have laid down rules to determine the method of 
fixing its value at stated periods, with relation to the fluctuating state of the 
markets in unusual seasons, or that he would, like Toodur Mull, have only fixed 
the rate of assessment in grain on land actually in cultivation, and made no fixed 
village rental at all. 

J39. Thus in proportion as grain became dearer from the depreciation of the 
value of the precious metals, Government w'as inequitably necessitated (probably 
without knowing the reason^ to exact more money from the country than the 
permanent settlement of Mullik Umber would yield. Tlicre was probably no 
search made after first principles to rectify this evil, slowly, and to Marhatta 
statesmen imperceptibly, increasing from year to year ; but that they heedlessly 
commenced the exaction of extra assessments, which bore the semblance of 
tyrannical imposts to the people, and in many instances, from the rapacity or 
carelessness of those who invented them, very probably were oppressive. In 
consequence of this ignorance of first principles, the limit to demand, that bul¬ 
wark which had been erecte«l in defence of the interests of the people was 
broken in upon, and the true means of rectifying the encroachment on equitable 
grounds were daily more and more buried in obscurity, until not a trace was 
left of Mullik Umber’s system but its name and hjs fame, and they even have 
only reached these times from being preserved in the heart-burnings of the 
people. 

1 ■to. In the midst of this confusion, and very probably from these causes, an 
attempt was begun in 1757-58 to make a general settlement by a measurement 
of the land, and Ifj classing and arranging its quality, and thereby fixing an 
average rate for each village. This operation was gone through in a great part 
of the Junere district between the years 1758 and 1768 A.D., and in the 
, country round Poona at a later date. The result was termed the kflmal, a word 

known 
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known far and near, of which it will be proper to state the accej^tation in these 
districts. 

141. The kumal as it exists here seeras to be made up of the assessment on 
the land actually occupied and paying rent at the time'*©!’ the settlement, and of 
the sivaee jurama. The kumal probably varies with the increase or decrease of 
cultivation and of siraee jumraa. It is therefore not a permanent village settle¬ 
ment, like Mullik Umber’s ; it depends on the actual quantity of cultivation. 
The assessment of cowl land paying its full rent; and of meeras land, was fixed us 
follows. 


Bevenue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin's 
Roportf 

5 Nov. 1821. 


Mr. H. D. 
llobertson, 

1 May 1820. 


Deeatn. 


On a sheo shahee bcegah of Baghaet, or garden-mould land ... Rupees 6 

On a sheo shahee beegah of Mul land, or land capable of yielding green- 
garden products and fruit-trees. y 

On ditto of kalee black land, called also uvul or land of the hrst sort, 
producing grain. 2 

On ditto of Dbun, or land of the second sort . 1 i 

On ditto of Sccun, or land of the third sort. 1 

On ditto of Char Secun, or inferior land of the third sort. 

142. The whole land of the,village then in cultivation thus classed and 
rated, made up the land rent to be entered, in the accounts as kumal. Thus 
in the year 175s A.D., the kumal akar of the village of Owsurree khord, 
which had been ascertained to contain by measurement a, l2di beegahs pauds 
in actual cultivation, was made as follows : 

2/1^ bcegalis and paud of Bhagayet land, at 6 rupees per 

bcegah ...Rupees 142^ 

2S()q ditto of Mul land at 3 rupees. 710^ 

414i ditto, and 2^ ditto of llalee, on* first land, at 2 rupees. 828| 

530^ ditto, and | ditto Doun, or second ditto, at H rupees. 67bj: 

5891^ ditto, and 4i ditto of Secum, or third ditto, at 1:1 rupee ... 589j 
1,319^ ditto, and one ditto of Char Secun at f rupee. 9804 


3,120; beegahs, and 3|; akar zumcen (or laud)... 3,932 

Sivae Jumma. 

Mahar hadola . 48 

Mohturfa . 154 

Balootev . 66 

- 268 

Kumal akar .Rupees 4,200 


143. Every village has. acquired a name for a portion of land by which it is 
now a.ssessed in accounts. The names are to be found as far back as the time 
of the kumal assessment, and as 1 have not discovered their existence at a 
more remote date, they were probably then introduced, but at all events they 
were then made almost unintelligible. They are cundec, tucka (pucka and 
kucha), beegah (pucka and kucha), rocka mun aenpee, sygunUy tee, 
rocka, pysa," &c. To these names there is no accurate notion of quantity 
attached, excepting that the lowest quantity of a few of them is equal to the 
highest quantity of others. 

144. I was very desirous of discovering the nature of these measures, but 
it was to no purpose that,! measured a cundee here and another there. 
The villagers some of them told me that a measure contained fifteen seer 
shahee beegahs, others of the same village persisted in saying that it was 
equal to thirty } and when I measured, one on one side of the village I found 
it twenty beegahs, and • when I took one on the other side I found it forty- 
three beegahs. It was evident, therefore, that experiments in the fields would 
not readily lead me to a knowledge of the principles on which these measures 
had been involved in mystery, and therefore wherever I weut I insisted on 
being furnished with old village accounts. . 


143 . 
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145. This silbject will be best coinprebended; by shewing elieinples of the 
measurement of lands, and of making up the acc^punts of such measiurements 
on the finding of the kumal. 

Canojee Fotail Souday's fields in Nartanagaum. 

•» The field called Shebooijee (three operations). 

'* Breadths or ofisets. Length. 

** In one place. 30 catties . ~ 

** In another . 20 ditto . 110 catties. , 

« Total. 50.no 137i fifpauds. 

Average, twenty-five beegahs two and a half pauds. 

** (This result of course is found by reducing the catties in *2,750 catties 


** into pauds and beegahs.)*’ 

« Second opeiatiori: 

“ Breadths or offsets. Length. 

” 31 catties . catties 

“ 37 ditto. 89 


** Total. 68 . 89 — 74 beegahs 1^ paud. 

“ 34 Average. 

“ Third operation : 

“ Breadths or offsets. Length. 

80 catties 

65 ditto; 200 catties 

41 ditto 

3)186(624.200= 12,400= 620=31 beegahs. 


^ 20 20 
** Deduct 1|; beegahfor rocks; land, charseen or fourth quality. 

“‘Field called Tek. One operation; 

“ Breadths or offsets. Length. 

“ 34 catties. 126 catties 

“ 31 ditto . ditto 

“ 31 ditto- 


“ 25 ditto 


2)267K 


4)121(301:4-114=10 beegahs and 2^ pauds. 

“ Deduct on account of roads 4^ pauds, remains 91 beegahs and 3 pands, of 
which there is catty land 4j beegahs, and 3 paulfs of dooum 5 beegahs. 

“ Abstract of the above Measurement of two Fields, Sheebooijees. 



Beegahs of 
Catty Pauik 

1 : 

1 Beegahk ot j 
Dooum , 

! 

Be«gnh<i ol 

1 Sccuii. 

Beegahs of | 
(.'bataeem. 

1 

^ Total 

•' Field. 




44 

44 

“ Catty Tek. 

4| S 

5 



d| S 





« Total.. 

3 

5 

• ••• •••• 

44 i 

1 

1 3 

1 


146. By a like process the land of a Meerassadar of Faubul having been 
ascertained, the whole quantity was reduced to the village measure, and he was 
taxed for it as follows: 

Uoul or catty land, 1 beegah, at 2 lupeces.2 rupees 

Dooum .. , . 4. li.S 

Sectin ...4 .. 1 . 4 

< Cbarseem . .Of . 5^ 


Actual quantity of land ... 16^ beegkhs and 

ment. 


164 rupees assess- 
Now 
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Now the vilHige measure is called beegah, aqd ^s assessed at fifteen rupees in Eevenue 
the accQuntS. By the rule of three, therefore, if a man pays fifteen rupees i** 

for one beegah, and he is required to pisy sixteen and a half rupees for all the 
ground he has, he must hold of these beegahs of the village account^ 1 • * 

beegah, 1 paud, and 6f catties.^ He is for this reason registered as^ M"Brn 

holding only 1 beegah, 1 paud, 4ind 6| catties, though in actual extent* 
of ground be ho^ds 10:|; beegahs. The village measures therefore are nothing' 4 

else than the averaged quantities of different qualities of land, arid it will .. V 

readily be seen how impossible it would ever have been to have discovered Bueettn^ 
by actual measurement the quantity of land in village measures. To shew > '* 
this more clearly by comparison, I subjoin the assessment on the lands of another 
Meerassadar ol Paubul.. 

Uoul or cattie 4 beegahs at 2 rupees,.8 rupees 

Dooum. <) . 1^ .7| 

Secum . 1 .. 1 . 1 


11 164 

assessment. Now this man, although in actual measurement he only has eleven 
beegahs, pa^s as much as the former who holds sixteen and a half, because the 
value of the land he holds being gieater, he pays for a smaller quantity of it 
an equal rent with the other. 

147. On this principle, all the meeras lands in cultivation having been 
averaged, a dir, or rate, on the village' measure, was fixed, and has been handed 
down to us as the result of a laborious and intricate mode of assessment. ' 

1 J<S 'J'l>e peiiod from 1758 to I768 is a kind of resting place, from which 
we have to sefout anew, and to view every thing in a new and more obsculre 
light. Whether the resumption, or it may-be assumption of the prerogative of 
exacting any rent Government chose from villages, had been gradually 
established for thirty or forty years preceding the kuraal settlement, or 
whether it was abruptly introduced at that period is not clear; but Hit is 
quite apparent from the act of fixing a new rate that it was then in full force; 
utid there exists full evidence, that though the kumal rate may not have been ) 
chunged, tiic right of exacting whatever appeared convenient, has not been 
tclinquished, but always practised since that tune. 

<n^.) 11<<). In tlie.paragraph of this letter 1 commented on this subject, 

than to observe that Government having, during Mullick Umber’s time, and 
that of liis siiccessois for a century afterwards, exacted a fixed rent from each 
village, it was the interest of every member of a village to see that there 
always was as many hands as should plough up tlie whole of the village lands, 
and that thus evciy landlord took care, not only to have his own estate com¬ 
pletely cultivated, but to see that his neigiihours attended to theirs; because, 
as he ])aid a proportionate share of the fixed rent for his estate, it waO'to his 
own interest to have it all sown, and also to watch that' others should sow 
theirs, that a share of their rent might not fall on him to discharge, should 
they become bankrupts. -There could be no principle invented with a better 
tendency than this to preserve the country in a flourishing condition, or- to 
render the inhabitants of the same village more ready to assist each other in 
all their little difficulties. With the exception, therefore, of the fluctuation of 
rent, incident to tlie ruin of one or two landlords (I have shewn in the 106th 
paragraph, that where a heavy calamity ruined many landlords, Government 
was always moderate in its demands), every Meerassadar paid a quit rent for 
his estate, and found himself, through Mullick Umber*8 settlement, an actual 
proprietor; wiiereat a revolution recurred in his condition on or before the 
settlement of the kumal, which has rendered him liable to ejectment by being 
ruined by opp'ression. 1 look upon the’ fixing of the kumal to have been a 
hreahh of public faith, in the way in which it was performed; it broke down a 
strong barrier to the protection, of thg j'ights of individuals, and lefl the mass 
of the people at the mercy of merciless agents—^for we find, the very year after 
the kumal settlement,, the imposition of all soils' of extra, assessments and 
puttees, and no limit to demand left—however excellent the first intention 
might have been of fixing this limit on equitable principles, and giving, as 1 

‘ have shewn, a dir or rate to each village. 

You IV. 5 R , 150. 
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Revenue 
EndosurcB in 
Mr. Chaplin's 
Report, 

5 Nov. 1821. 

MrTiLD. 

Robertson, 

1 May 1820. 


150. Although I deprecate the mode which was adopted, and which por- 
duced so mucK evil to the people, 1 do not maintain that the Mahrattas had not 
a right to revise the permanent settlement of Mullik Umber, and to bring things 
back to their proper level; on the contrary, I think they had every title to do 
so.J But no apology can be made for the carelessness and ignorance which per¬ 
mitted the invasion of such sacred rights as the Meerassadars of this .. 

appear to have been entitled to enjoy. 


Dtccan. 


151. From the period of the kumal settlement the revenues were managed 
by agents, who examined the village accounts in detail,- and settled, or were 
supposed to do so, for the revenues according to the cultivation, or by fixing 
with the Potail lor the payment for one year of a stipulated sum. The kumal, 
however, was the landmark of their operations. It was substituted for the 
tunkha in the village accounts, and a demand for its amount was invariably 
made from villages whose cultivation just enabled them, or did not quite enable 
them to pay it; and in regard to these villages it might be considered a fixed 
settlement; but in others which had increased in prosperity from the time of 
the kumal survey, an exces's was taken, either arbitrarily, that is, by a good 
guess at the increase of cultivation, or by an actual investigation of that increase. 
This excess was most probably aperquisiteof the local agent’s, and wasfurnished 
with a place in the accounts under Mahulmuzcoor and other such heads. These 
agents were spread over the whole Mahratta empire, and were men of infiuence 
and ability, having the titles of Soobadars and Sirsoobadars. They were 
magistrates, judges, atid collectors in the divisions assigned them. Their 
duties corresponded as nearly as possible with those performed by the gentle¬ 
men now under your orders. 'I'he extent of country under a Sirsoobadar, how¬ 
ever, entitles him to be compared to a governor of a province. A Soobadar's 
rule was generally confined to a tract yielding from one to five lacs of rupees. 
It was not incumbent on the Soobadar or Sirsoobadar to be at the scat of his 


government; the management of aflairs was usually entrusted to an able 
and confidential adherent, on whom all the power and authority of the oflicc 
devolved. 


152. On the appointment of a Soobadar he was furnished with an estimate 
of the revenues of his district. 'I’his was prepared by the Dufterdars of the 
state, under the eye of the Peishwa or his minister. The aeen tunka, or fixed 
assessment of Mullik Umber, always formed one standard of comparison. The 
actual condition of the country was then considered, and a reasonable allowance 
added or deducted on account of the increase or decrease of its prosperity. This 
was easily ascertained from the accounts and realizations of the preceding year. 
The Soobadar’s salary and establishment were next fixed, and the amount 
deducted, and the balance which was left was divided into several suras, which 
were required to be paid at stated periods of the year into the Government 
treasury at Poona. 


153. When the year of accounts was closed the Soobadar was obliged to 
furnish a detailed account of his realizations ; and if it appeared that he had 
collected more than had been estimated, he was called upon to pay the surplus; 
if any deficiency had arisen, and if there existed no reason to believe that his 
accounts were false or his management negligent, he was not obliged to make 
it good. 

154. The Soobadar of former times was therefore a Government agent, 
whose chief duties and responsibility in times of tranquillity were to collect the 
revenues. Though he was also a judge and magistrate, he was so only because 
he was a collector. 

155. When the Soobadar or his proxy arrived in his sboba, it was his first 
duty to ascertain with precision how much land had been brought into cultiva¬ 
tion, or was likely to be so in the course of the year. For this purpose he 
deputed local managers. Those sent to superintend a taraf pergunnah, or 
mehaul, were termed Kamavisdaurs, and those who had charge of a few villages 
under them were simply named Carcoons. These men were employed in 
framing an account from actual inspection, aided by the Potails and KooU 
k-urnccs, ol’ the quantity ,of land belonging to Enamdars, and others, of the 
quantity of assessable land lying waste, and of the quantity of that which had 
been cultivated. After this survey, the revenue of each village forthe year 

was 
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was estimated by the meeras land in cultivation, or which belonged to Meeraa- 
sadars on the spot, though not cultivated, being valued at that certain general 
rate proportioned to its average quantity fixed by the knmal surveyors, and by 
the assessment of’ the okhty and cowlee land, according to the terms on 
which they were let. Tins estimate was not the actual settlement for the year; 
it was only the ground-work for fixing the dates of paying certain sums, until 
it should be ascertained at the end of the year what revenue it was really 
proper to take. It was always so near tlie due a.ssessment, however, that it was 
considered sufficiently satisfactory to insert its amount in the acknowledgment 
which was taken from the Potail of each village for the payment of the 
revenue. 

. 150. It was usual for the Soobadar fo pay a visit to each taraf) inehaul or 

pergunnah, when the inspectors of the cultivation were ready to submit their 
laboui*s to him. The Potails of the taraf repaired to his cutcherry, and having 
given a bond for the payment of the revenues stated in the estimate, and 
received a counterpart of it from the Soobadar himself^ ‘Ibey retijrned to 
tlieir villages to commence their collections. If any fail lire of crops a fterwards 
occurred it was taken into consideration, as may be better understood by a 
perusal of enclosure No. 2. 

157 . It was expressly understood by Cloveitiment that the Potail was purely 
a (Jovernment agent in these duties (unless where he farmed the revenues f’or 
tlic year), and that neither he nor the Koolkucnce were entitled to any 
advantage beyond their established salaries, enams, luicks, or rights; they 
were therefore also exempted from bearing the burden of any defalcation. It 
should seem that the bond taken from tire Potails was thus rendered nugatory 
by the relation in whicli they stood to the Collector; but when the influence 
which they possess in the little society over which tliey preside is taken into 
consideration, wc must conclude that it could not fail to be attended with a 
good effccl, to rcinilul them that the whole exertion of their influence was 
expected from thc.m for tlie benefit of (Jovernment. Having granted such a 
bond akso furnished the Potail with an argument for inducirigthe llyots to (^sic orig.) 
comply rcailily with his demands for money. 

158. As the money was paid to the Soobadar, he granted receipts, and when 
the year of accounts w'a.s at an end these receipts were resumed, and a slatc- 
ment furnished to the Potail, .shewing the real amount of revenue only then fixed 
for the year, the tiates of its realiisation, and the balance (if any) uutstaiidiiig. . 

This statement was ratified by the Soobadar in the usual way. 

15{). The appointment of Soobadars was continued or taken away from him 
who had held it, according to Ins interest at court. ' Some Soobadars were 
allowed to remain only one year, but they generally had address sufficient'to 
ictain a soobadarry for several years after they once acquired one. Some 
Soobadars let out in farm a few of their niehauls. 'I'he persons to whom they 
were let were termed Manilutdars, and they possessed in their own persons all 
the power of Magistrate vested in the Soobadar; but they could not sentence 
to dcalb, nor award the punishment due to heinous criminal offences. ■ 

160 . When the year was expired, it was incumbent on the Potail to Con¬ 
tinue the performance of the duties of his station with spirit without any 
orders from the Soobadar. It was of no consequence to him whether the 
former Soobadar was continued in office Or not; and sometimes two or three 
months at the beginning of the year of accoiinis would elapse before he knew' 
who was to be his immediate superior for the ensuing year. This custohi was 
on every account indispensable, because when the removal of a Soobadar 
occurred, it usually happened at that period of the year when, if the Potail 
w'cre not obliged without orders to use his utmost exertions in stimulating the 
cultivators to iudustry, the country would, from the supineness of the Sooba¬ 
dar about to be ejected, remain unimproved; or if he were removed at the very 
commencement of the ploughkig season, this important consideration might 
escape tlie new Soobadar till the year was too far gone to rectify the mistake, 
occasioned by his inexperience. 

161 . The land already in cultivation it Was, generally easy to bring into cul¬ 
tivation again ; famine, wars, and pestilence were the only obstacles the Potail' 

had 
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bad to oppose him. Those who were not Meerassadars and bad once culti¬ 
vated a field were generally willing to do so again, so long as they had, or were 
able to support, the requisite establishment ol' cattle, &c. The Potail’s chief 
care at the beginning of the year therefore'was, to encourage the ambition of 
•his Meeiassadars to plough up and to expend their little gains in taking untc- 
nanted lauds, to obtain new ooparces, and to assist old one.s in extricating 
themselves from pecuniary difficulties, to prevent theif being forced to sell 
their cattle and effects, and to remove to a di.stant part of the country. He 
could generally perform the latter duty by interfering between the debtor and 
creditor, and by persuading the creditor of the possibility of his debt being 
discivu'gcd if the energies of the debtor w'ere not cramped, or he would pro¬ 
mise to represent his ease so strongly to the Soobadar, that he would be 
furnished with tuggye, or an advance of cash, to enable him to go on with his 
cidtivation. The former duties he aceomj)lished by holding out prospects of 
gain from the terms at which he should let the unploughed land. These terms 
were a gradual .increase of rent for a certain number of years, until the 
greatest estimated rent of the land sliould 'be paid in the last year. 'They were 
understood under the term istawa, and they admit of being explained by 
general rules, though in particular places, either from particular customs or 
from the nature of the country, there are exceptions to them. 


](>2. Land which had lain waste for fifteen years was oh'ered by the Potail 
for ten years’ certain occupancy. This is, 1 believe, the longe.st period offered ; 
and il‘ excessive labour were requia'ed to clear the lanii, a commensurate con- 
sidoraliun was allowed in. the terms of the rent. Where tlie labour was not 
very great, a written cowl of istawa. lor ten years was graiilcil to this effect. 
No rent to be paid i’or the first year ; the second year the ninth [lart of the full 
assessment of the field (which, tor instance, might he five rupees on a field that 
would produce forty-five rupees); the third year tvvo-niulhs of the lull assess¬ 
ment ; the fourth year tliree-niuths, and so on till the full assessment was 
realised itvthe tenth year. 


Land which had been uncultivated from above six to under fifteen 
ye.ars, was ottered on a lease oi'six years. 7'he terms of the lease were, ihe first 
year no rent; the second year, the fifth part of the /‘idl rent of the whole land ; 
the third year, two-fifths, and so on. 

1C4. Land which had lain less than .six and more than two years, was given 
on a lease of four years, 'fhe terms of the first year were a small rent; in the 
second year somewhat more than a third of the full assessment, and so on till 
the fourth year, when the full rent was paid. 

1()5. Cultivators holding cowls of ista\va.s were exempted from all contribu¬ 
tions raised from Mceras.sadars, vvliieh it is considered iucumbeiit on them as a 
society to {)ay, such as tloualions to holy men, ai^l especially gosseins, contribu¬ 
tions rai.sed to give to tumblers and musicians, for tlie gratification of seeing 
them perform tlieir feats and hearing them play ; that i.s, the khurch puttees 
raiseil by the Camavisilars were paid hy Mcerassadars alone, 'rhey w'crc also 
suffered to enjoy, if they wislied it, the fielils they iiad brought into cultivation 
for two or three years after the cowl of istawa had expired, and it was even 
expected by the Potails that they should not desert them for tliat period at 
least. 'I'he rent paid during these years was tire same as that paid in the last 
year of tlie cowl, and the cultivators w’ere then liable to all the extra expenses 
which fell on what may be termed the village corp(*ration. 

106. Exclusive of the settlement for the juimnabundy it was the duty of the 
Potail to recover all articles c.stabiished to be paid to Government by the vil¬ 
lage in kind, and also all tlie. bucks of the Huckdars of tiie taraf and of the 
village. 

167. When the season was advancetl, the Soobadar furnished the Potdil with 
a Peon to aid him in the collection of the revenues. This Peon was sent by the 
Soobadar, and was a distinct person from the Ctiowgulla or village Peon. 'J'he 
Derk of the village also gave his assistance. 

108. The process of collection, after the amount to be paid at the time by 
each cultivator was intimated to liim, was for the Potail to require the money 
to be paid to be taken without delay to the village goldsmith, whose duty it 

was 
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was to examine it, and if go^d, to stamp it with an iron instrument. The money 

so attested was then received by the Potail, who after giving a receipt, or not, as 

might be the custom of his village, either himself set out with it without delay, 

or sent a relation or friend on whom he had entire confidence, to convey it to 

the Mamiutdar; but whoever tooj^ it in charge, the money was always given 

into the hands of the village Mhow, who alone was the proper channel for its 

reaching the superior officers of Government. 

*• 

IG9 When the money was brought to the Mamlutdar’s cutcherry it was 
again examined by a Shroff* and if anj' of it was found bad, the village gold¬ 
smith was obliged to change it. W'hen the money was accepted, a receipt was 
passed for it by the Soobadar, who resumed it at the end of the year, when 
he gave a single receipt for the whole of the collections of the year. 
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170. It sometimes happened that a cultivator would either refuse or evade 
the payment of his revenue. Wiitui the Potail was unable to persuade him of 
the impropriety of his conduct, he rctjucsted the Government Peon to interfere. 
The Peon was authorized to hear the Ryot’s representation : and if he thought 
the Potail was doing an act of injustice, or that the Ryot either was, or had 
become, from fortuitous circumstances, unable to comply with the Potail’s 
demand, betook the man to the Soobadar, who if lie had reason to be satis¬ 
fied with the excuses given, ordered a remission, in part or wholly, of the 
demand'against him ; but if the Peon saw no good reason on the part of the 
Ryot for refusing to pay his revenue, ho would punish him by making him sit 
in the sun, by not allowing him to be fed, or by placing him in durance in the 
village eliowrec ; ami if this treatment should have no etiect, the Peon took him 
to the Mamhildar, who, if he pleased, iuflicLed slight corporal punishment, not 
in a regular way, but by what might he termed handling liim roughly, by pul¬ 
ling and jiusliing him Ibrcibly backwards and forwarils, and by giving him 
thumps on the sides and hack. .Sliould he still continue obstreperous, he was 
reported to the Soobadar, who ordered his bullocks and property, and in 
extreme cases bis laud, if a Meerassadar, to be attached ; and if after selling 
them the debt was not cleared, he was thrown into prison wi-tl> fetters on his 
legs, until it was fully ascertained that he had no other resources, when he was 
again set at liberty, 

I7L In cases wdiere Polails themselves were refractory', and refused to attend 
a summons from the local officer, the Soobailar sent a Peon or horseman to the 
village with a written order to the Pofails to p.-iy' him a certain sum every day, 
proportioned to his ability or contumacious behaviour ; but the exaction was 
never less than one, nor more than fifty rupees. If be persisted in not obeying 
tlie summons, and also in refusing to pay the fine, .Sebuudies were sent to seize 
liiin and to bring him by force, and be was then fined. 

172. *riic Potail was bound to recover in the same year all advances which 
the Soobadar had given in tuggye or tuecava. These advances were, never 
made to the Ryots hut through the Potail, and at his request; and though the 
persons to whom they were given, should still bo in a state of insolvency, and 
require for the succeeding year some further support from frovernment, the 
money was generally resumcil, and a new advance, if the Soobadar chose, was 
given for the new year. The Potail frequently' furnished such cultivators with 
means of recovering themselves by lentling them the money to pay back; but 
if the cultivator was unworthy of this indulgence, and had failed in restoring 
his tuggye. Government came iij)on the Potail ibr the whole ofit. 

173. There occurred, of course, deviations from these customs in particular 
places, and in the practice of particular men ; but they were, generally speaking, 
such as I have described, until the farming system of Bajee llao was substituted 
for his management of the revenues by' agency. There were better*nd worse 
times, too, according to the state of the country, and to the disposition or abi¬ 
lity of its rulers. The great Madoo Rao, for instance, lives in the minds of the 
people for his Moderation. Succaram Bapoo and Nana Furnaveese, for their 
keen scrutinies, tempered by great justice and kindness, 

174. In enclosure will be found some information about extra assessment 
and jununah kburch, after the settlement of the kumai, and previous to Bajee 
Kao’s accession to the gandee. In all the accounts I have examined, the bucks of 

VoL. IV. 5 S Huckdars 
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Kuckdars were always taken exclusive of the kutnal, and this fact has been 
attested in writing to me by the Daismooks and Daispandees of the present 
day. 

175. So long as the loss came upon the Government, notwithstanding the en¬ 
croachments introduced with the fixing a new* village rent on the interests of the 
Meerassadars the greatest number of those in this collectoratc stood out a trial 
of the new system for forty years: a clear proof that the Government was gene¬ 
rally just } or that if the contrary,-by imposing extra puttees that the dir or rate 
p? assessment was very moderate, and probably in a much less proportion than 
Mullik Umber’s settlement, if wc take into consideration the price of pro¬ 
visions in the times in which it was imposed. 

17fi* I’nt when Bajee Kao farmed out tlic country, and the profits arising from 
oppression, and the losses from negligence or justice, were at the risk of the 
farmer, Meerassadars were in the course {)f his reign driven to the verge of ruin, 
and many actually left their lands and patrimony. The kumal assessment was 
always a beacon even to the most inexperienced tax-gathereri and his own Mah- 
ratta ingenuity readily enabled him to devise other means of robbing the people. 
Tlie title of Mecrassadar never failetl to excite his cupidity and'active rapacity, 
so that the greatest portion of our new subjects within this collectorship ran a 
groat risk of being placeil nearly all on the same level of poverty. 

J77* To describe the enormities, oppression, and invasions of right committed 
by Bajee llao’s farmers, would neither yield gratification nor instruction j the 
following entries, however, translated freely from a Mamlutdar’s private ac¬ 
counts who fanned the Poona sooba, may be considered as afibrding a correct 
delineation of the manner in whicli affairs were conducted by these farmers a 
few years before the war. 

“ J78. Received from Bapoojee Bin Hamjee, Potail Wytu, on account of 
** restoring to him, after an investigation of the papers, &c., half the Po- 
“ tailgee which his ancestors liad purchased, and which his agent Duarcajee 
“ had usurped: seventy-five rupees.” 

“ Received from Ragoojee Bin Nimbajee, Potail of Pemplay Sowdagur, on 
“ his purchasing a mecras field and house in Poonowla, and for which, as he 
“ received through me a deed of confirmation from Government, he paid 
“ twenty rupees. 

“Fined tw'O. banians in Kuringey for quarrelling about a debt: seven 
“ rupees. 

“ Bhasker Deo’s futlicr having given his daughter half of a jaghcer, field, 
“ andnemnook, and he afterwards not allowing possession to take place, fined 
. “ the god five rupees. 

“ Fined Shethee Bin Surabajee and Baj^)jee, at the representation of 
“ Ruckmajee, Potail of Lonec, Calbar, for assuming the I’olee dignities: 100 

rupees. 

“ Fined the Potail .and Koolkurncc (Bapoo) of Kiirinjey for not allowing 
“ another Koolkurnee to have his turn of management: fifteen rupees. 

“ Fined the village of Gnnara, for a villager quarrelling with a Government 
“ Peon : (iftcen rupees. 

“ Fined Rama Cosely for striking-Jagoojee Jactap's wife in the face when 
“ she was grinding grain: two rupees. 

“ Amount of kurkee received from Bhurjee, Potail of Wallee, on giving a 
“ decision in his favour in his quarrel for the potailship: 525 rupees. 

“ Received amount fixed to be paid by Toolusnath and Bceronath and other 
“ burradiis (drum-beaters), on the investigation and decision of a quarrel among 

" themselves : 180 rupees. 

« 

“ Amount of cash received from Deojee, on his purchasing Soobajee’s field 
“ of mccras of one rocka in Rajeivarree : forty rupees. 

“ Received from Dhenkoojee Mogojee, Gooroo of the Mahars, a present of 
“ seven rupees for giving him a takecd puttee to realize his bucks. 

“ Amount 
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“ Amount of a bribe from lluUmajee (’aley for letting him keep tiie village 
“ of Lonud contrary to Government orders: fifty rupees.' , 

“ Amount received for takeed putter given to Sugoonabhyie, ordering her 
“ potailship in Moondwa to be given to her, but which nevertheless did not 

take place ; fifteen rupees. 

“ The Potail of Dhamney having requested me to make a mussala on 

opponent, to oblige him to bring their dispute about maunpaun (precedence) 

“ before a puncbayet, fined him accordingly ten rupees. 

“ A quarrel having arisen at Wangoley about the Holee Polee, sent a Sepoy 
** with a mussala note; but the Potail coming in just before the messenger set 
“ out, closed the affair by receiving from him thirty rupees. 

“ Balwunt Rao, Daismook, has a field and garden at Moondwa which had 
“ been mortgaged to Bapoo llao Kishoo forty years ago, and enjoyed by him all 
“ that time, restored the mortgaged lands, as they had been so long enjoyed, 

“ and took twenty rupees for n>y interference. 

“ Took from the Mahar of Logaum three rupees, as a fine, for complaining 
“ falsely that the Potail liad beaten him. 

“ In consequence of a quarrel between the villages of Tancklec, Turrufi 
“ Palees, Roop Ramchowdry exacted from his village twenty-two rupees and a 
“ half, as a fine for figliting. But on investigating the matter and proving 
“ that this fine was not justly taken, I caused it to be restored, and received 
“ for my pains, out of the twenty-two rupees am^ a half, twenty rupees. 

“ Megasliam Hhut Dlicnkney and Rainclmnder Bhut Dhenkney having the 
“ village of Sangw'ce in cnam, and a (jiiarrel having arisen about their shares 
“ of it, Ramchiinder Bhut came to me to get justice; in consequence of which ’ 
“ 1 attached the village, but again eleased it, on getting from the opposite 
“ party, Megesliam Bhut, 200 rupees. 

“ Received from an inhabitant of Ownd (a village of the Chinchorc god) 

ninety rupees on his purchasing the third part of the potailgce of Talorora 
** (then with Ncclkuut Shastry).” 

170- Having thus stated, as far as I have ascertained them, the modes of 
management from the institution of the kumal down to the present period, I 
shall proceeil to a consideration of the most interesting point resulting from 
an inquiry into tlic revenue administration of our predecessors, and endeavour 
to shew, by a comparison with the produce ol" the land at present, the real value 
of the rates of former assessments, and the rate which we perhaps might in 
justice fix at present. 

ISO. 'flic following considerations arc obviously operative in this question : ■ 
1 st. 'file first and greatest is the depreciation that has taken place in the value 
of tlie precious metals. 2d. The second is one of those interesting points which I 
have only ascertained by general reasoning, and not by any written authority, 
viz. the condition oftlie villages to whicli Mullik Umber applied his permanent 
scttlemcut. 3d. The third is what other circumstances be.sides that stated in the 
first consideration have occurred, which should-render it just that the portion 
of the produce of a field which went for rent should be increased since the 
permanent settlement. This consideration involves a knowledge of the in¬ 
creasing scarcity of land, by which its value and also the price of grain are en¬ 
hanced, or.the reverse; it also depends, though in a less degree, on information 
concerning the extent of the markets where the produce at diffei'ent periods 
found a sale, and generally on the prosperity or indigence of the mass of the 
people. 4th. The fourth consideration is to ascertain the staple food of the body 
of the people in past and present times, to determine what rent has been, and is 
paid for the ground on which it is produced, and to judge of, and to regulate 
the rent of other lands by a comparison, with its rent. This con.sideration is 
founded on the apparent truth of the proposition, that “ no one, unless forced 
“ to it by peculiarity of soil, would cultivate any article which produces less 
“ than the staple food of the community.” 

181. You will perceive that a fair appreciation of all the.se considerations is 
calculated to occupy much time, and you are no doubt aware that thi.s is the 
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end of the year, I have little to spare from my current oflScial duties, while my 
health does ncit permit me to study by candle light. I therefore respectfully 
submit the report at this stage, and when more at leisure 1 shall endeavour to 
elucidate those subjects which I have left unfinished, and to submit such infor¬ 
mation as I possess, on others to which I may not have adverted. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) H. D. ROBERTSON, 

Collector. 


Ml.VUTE of the GOVERNOR. 

Minute of Acknowleuoe tile receipt of Mr. Chaplin’s report. Entirely approve-of the 

tile Governor. ^ proposed delay in transmitting his report on the effect of the provisional system 
now in force in the Deccan. It is much less the object of Government that the 
report sliould be early received, than that it should be complete and accurate. 

Observe that the reports of the Collectors contain a considerable body of 
valuable information. 

Communicate the following observations upon those documents in their 
order. 

The Governor in Council concurs with Mr. Chaplain in his opinion as to the 
probable cause of the increase of revenue in Candeish, as stated in paragraph G. 
He trusts, however, that tlie Commissioner as well as the Political Agent, will 
have^satished themselves that it does hot arise from any undue addition to the 
burdens of the Ryots. 

The abolition the system of Havildarec, noticed in paragraph 9, is entirely 
approved, as is the reduction of the village expenses reported in paragraph 10. 
The Governor in Council is happy to observe that these expenses are not thrown 
in the public revenue, as stated in his report as Commissioner in the Deccan; 
but he retains his opinion that discretion should be used in reducing their 
amount, as the diminution of the comforts they afforded, while the amount col¬ 
lected to defray them remains undimtnished, would otherwise operate as an 
augmentation of the assessment. 

The Governor in Council concurs in the Commissioners opinion regarding 
the inexpediency of introducing a new measure into Candeish at the present 
time. 

He likewise entirely concurs in the objections to altering the rates and 
manner of assessment, stated in the 13lh and 14th paragraphs, and is of 
opinion that the utmost caution and circumspection is requisite in introducing 
ail aitorations of that description. 

The Governor in Council approves of the regulation of the allowances of 
Putails proposed in paragraph 15. He entertains some doubts how far the ad¬ 
vantage of the alteration of tlie allowances of the Zemindars would make up 
for the odium ; but on this point, the nearer observation of the Commissioner. 
will better enable him to decide. 

The Governor in Council concurs in the opinion conveyed in paragraphs 16, 
17, and 19, that although some revision of the Mohtarfa may be necessary, no 
general alterations like those suggested should be adopted. 

Express the satisfaction of the Governor in Council at the reductions reported 
in paragraph 21, and hope that no safe opportunity will be omitted of reducing 
the disproportionate expenses of his collectorate. 

The Governor in Council approves bf the other proposals of the Commissioner 
relative to Candeish. He is of opinion that Captain Briggs’ report is very 
creditable to his zeal and diligence, and that the degree to which the excesses 
of the Bheels in the province have been restrained, entitle that officer to high 
approbation. 

The report of the Collector fff Ahmedniiggur not being in detail, affords. little 
occasion for remark. It is satisfactory to the Governor in Council to observe 

that 
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.liat the Commissioner’s opinion of his proceedings is very tavourable, and he Minutooi’ 
agrees with Mr. Chaplin tiiat the increased prosperity ofhis district will be the tJovomor. 
bcsttest of his management. —x.-- 

. . Deccan. 

1 he conviction expressed of the inexpediency of hastily raising the revenue 
is satisfactory to the Governor in Council, who would otherwise have I'elt some 
uneasiness regarding the means by which the sudden increase of 0.()O,()()O of 
rupees in fusly ^9 had been obtained. The Commissioner will have an 
opportunity, on his tour, of discovering any excess of assessment, should any 
have escaped the notice of the Collector. 

The present documents do not explain how the nemnooks, which were origi¬ 
nally granted without regard to the amount of' the revenue, can be fixed at a 
certain per-centage along with the village expenses ; but from the approbation 
expressed by the Commissioner, he has no doubt that it is an economical arrange¬ 
ment, and that it is made with due regard to the rights of individuals. 

The plan adopted for ti.ving the allowances of the Zemindars appears highly 
expedient, provided it can be eff'ccted without encroaching on any rights 
derived from practice of long standing. 

Attaching much importance to the early collection of information regarding 
the mode of revenue iiianagcment adopted in good times by the natives, w'hich 
must form the safest tiiundation for our own operations, the (lovcrnor in Coun¬ 
cil has derived great satisfaction from the intelligence and research evinced in 
Captain Kobcrlson’s rejiort, and especially from his illustrations of the Mcera.ssoe 
tenure. 'Fhe (iovernor in Council will look with interest to the continuation 
of this report, and will expect a statement of the course of proceeding pursued 
by the Collector himself, with his opinion as to its effects in practice, as well as 
to its adaptation to the system established in the countrv. The want of all 
report on tliese subjects precludes all discussion of the merits of Captain Uobert- 
son’s management of the revenue. • 

J’he Governor in Council has observed with great satisfaction the judicious 
views developed in Mr. Thackeray’s report. He is convinced of the necessity 
of a survey and new assessment in the Southern Mahratta country, and con¬ 
ceives that it may be safely entered on, in the gradual and cautious manner 
proposed, and under ihe able and discriminating superintendence of tin'. ])rescnt 
principal Colleclor. 

J'hc Governor in Council requests that the Commissioner will be pleased to 
forward his detailed plan for conducting the survey, with an estimate of the 
expense, and that he will accompany it with his opinion as to tlie extent in 
wliich the propo.scd new assessment will change the relative condition of indi¬ 
viduals of the agricultural class. 

The Governor in Council would also suggest to the consideration of the 
Commissioner the advantage that would be derived from checking the opera¬ 
tions of the native Surveyors by the superintendence of an European ofliccr 
in each collectorate, who might ultimately be furnished from those composing 
the present survey establishment. 

The fiovcrnor in Council is fully impressed with the importance of' the 
question discussed in the fifty-.sixth paragraph, and anxiously expects th? Com¬ 
missioner’s final sentiments regarding it. 

In the mean time, a circular letter to the Collectors in (xuzerat and the Cou- 
can might be drafted from this paragraph, stating generally the doubts that 
have arisen as to the expediency of the duty on grain, and requesting the 
opinion of the Collectors on its effects in the country under their charge. 

Before quitting the subject of revenue, the Governor in Council desires to 
be informed of the extent to which, under the native CJovernment, being led 
by certain passages in the reports of Captain Briggs and Captain Robertson, to 
entertain doubts whether it was so general as he formerly supposed. 

He wished also to know the effect of any more general introduction of that 
system that may have taken place since our acquisition of the country. He 
is particularly desirous to learn how it affects the Meerassadars. Concluding* 
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from a passage in Captain Robertson’s report that some of their estates have 
been of sufficient extent to require the employment of Ooprees under the 
Mcerassadar, and conceiving tliat a direct settlement of the Government 
officer with those sub-renters would tend to destroy the property of the Meeras- 
sadar. 

The (iovernor in Council hopes tliat the personal observation of the Com¬ 
missioner may lead to some explanation of the paucity of civil suits in Can- 
deisli; he hopes also that the same opportunity may enable the Commissioner 
to decide whether the means at present adopted sufficiently show the manner 
in which suits before the Mamlutdars arc disposed of, and if they can be made 
more effectual for tliat purpose. 

On the general question of the manner of employing punchaycts, the Gover¬ 
nor in Council awaits the promised returns, as well as the opinions of the Col¬ 
lectors as to the effect hitherto produced (which if not already furnished 
shoidd be called for by the Commissioner) j and finally, the conclusions to 
which his own cxjjcrieiice and observations shall have led the Commissioner. 
In the mcati lime the Governor in Council has to remark, that the various plans 
proposed of compelling the service of members in turn, according to a roll of 
the inhabitants, ol‘ remunerating them for their services, &c. should not be 
adojited without full consideration : for though it is obvious that they would 
remove present difficulties, there seems reason to ap])rehend that they would 
ultimately produce still more serious evils. To the first of these arrangements 
it may perhaps be objected, that it would ilc'stroy all the interest which may at 
present be felt by the members of punchayets in the decision of the cause, and 
would place each case before persons as little accpiainted with the circumstances 
and character of the parties as an lOiiropean .Judge ; and the second is no less 
open to the objection, that without affording a real compensation for the time 
lost in attendance, it lowers the character of a punchayet, by rendering it a 
business of hire, and that it may entail as heavy an exj)cnse on the parties as 
that produced by the fees on the regular system of the Adawlut. 

The Governor in Couneil has no doubt that these bad consequences will be 
weighed against the opposite advantages in the Commissioner’s final report, and 
he only notices them at present as reasons for delaying the immediate decision 
of the questions to which they relate. 

In reference to the suggestion relative to the transportation of criminals, the 
Advocate-General should be consulted as to the regularity of such a step, and 
the C’ommissioner should be informed of the reference. 

The Governor in Council notices with great satisiuction the exertions made 
by Captain Robertson, and the success that has attended his efforts to clear off 
his civil business. 

The regular administration of criminal jtistic^, and the efficient state of the 
police, reflect great credit on the administration of the same Collector. 

The revision of the causes tried by the Assistant at Ahmednuggur, as 
suggested in paragraph {)7, is judged iiidispciisable, and is authorized. 

The great disadvantages to which the police of Ahmednuggur is exposed 
have not escaped the notice of the. Governor in Council, and are remarked as 
greatly enhancing the merit of the vigorous police, by which the tranquillity of 
that district has been protected. 

The great attention bestowed by Mr. Thackeray on the administration of 
justice, entitles him to the particular acknowledgment of Government. 

The opinion of the Commissioner in favour of the employment of Native 
Aumeens or Moonsiffs, under proper checks, and with due precautions to 
protect the upper class of natives, entirely coincides with that of the Governor’ 
in Council. 

The Governor in Council would be happy to receive a draft of rules pre¬ 
scribed for that purpose. 

The Governor in Council agrees also in the expediency of appointing 
Registers or Judicial Assistants. 


But 
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But before communicating these sentiments to the Commissioner, his report 
stiould be sent to the Regulation Committee, with a request that they would 
report at their earliest convenience how far the Madras Regulations now 
recommended (VI. of 18lQ and II. of 1804) are consistent with those in 
force at Bombay, or with those principles of the system of which they intend 
to recommend the adoption. 

The suggestions conveyed in paragraphs 127 and 129 are entirely approved. 
That in 128 will be pointed out to the notice of his Excellency the Most Noble 
the Governor-General in Council; but the Governor in Council is apprehensive 
that the arrangement recommended in paragraph 126 will be found for the 
present at least to be unattainable. 

The (Commissioner should be requested, at his convenience, to furnish a 
comparative statement of the present receipts and disbursements of the Deccan 
with those stated in the late Commissioner’s report, 

(Signed) M .EIXHINSTONE. 


The Board concurring in the Governor’s propositions, the Secretary is 
directed to write tlic following reply to Mr. Chaplin. 

From Mr. Secretary Earish to W. Chaplin, Esq., Commissioner in the Deccan. 

(24th January 1822.) 

Sir : 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 5th 
November last, transmitting the jummabundy reports and statements of the 
several collectorates of Dharwar, Poona, Ahmeduuggur and Candeish, with 
your suggestions and observations., 

2. The Honourable the Governor in Council entirely approves of the 
proposed delay in transmitting your report on the cfiect of the provisional system 
now in force in the Deccan. It is much less the object of Government that 
the report should be early received, than that it should be complete and 
accurate. 

8. The (.Tovernor in Council observes, that the reports of the (’ollectors 
contain a considerable body of valuable information, and directs me to com¬ 
municate the following observations upon those documents, in their order. 

4. The Governor in (.’ouncil concurs with you in opinion as to the probable 
cause of the increase of revenue in Candeish, as stated in paragraph 6; he 
trusts, however, that both you and the Political Agent will have satisfied 
yourselves that it does not arise from any undue addition to the burdens of 
the Ryots. 

5. The abolition of the system of havildaree, noticed in paragraph 9, 
is entirely approved, as is the reduction of the village expenses reported in 
)>aragraph 10. The Governor in Council is happy to observe, that these 
expenses arc not thrown, in the public revenue, as stated in his report as 
Commissioner in the Deccan; but lie retains his opinion that discretion should 
be used in reducing their amount, as the diminution of the comforts they 
afforded, while the amount collected to defray them remains undimirtished, 
w'ould otherwise operate as an augmentation of the assessment. 

6. The Governor in Council concurs in your opinion regarding the inex¬ 
pediency of introducing a new measure into Candeish at the present time. 

7. He likewise entirely concurs in the objections to altering the rates and 
manner of assessment stated in the thirteenth and fourteenth paragraphs, and 
is of opinion that the utmost caution and* circumspection is requisite in intro¬ 
ducing all alterations of that description. 

8. The Governor in Council approves of the regulation of the allowances of 
Potails proposed in paragraph 15. He entertains some doubts how far the 
advantage of the alteration of the allowances of the Zemindars would make up 
for the odium, but on this point your nearer observation will better enable you 
to* decide. 

9- The 


Minute of 
tlie Governor. 


Deccan. 


Mr. J. Farisli, 
M Jan. 1822. 
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Mr.J. I'ansh, [). Tlic Governor ill Council concurs in tlie opinion conveyed in paragraphs 
yi.Jaii. iH-iri. j-jr and i9, J;liatalthough some revision of the inohturfa may be necessary, 

^ > no general alterations like those suggested should be adopted. 

Drcran. 

10. 1 am directed to express the satisfaction of the Governor in Council 
at the reductions reported in paragraph 21, and his hope that no safe oppor¬ 
tunity will be omitted of reducing the disproportionate expenses of this collcc- 
torate. 


11. The (jovernor in Council approves of your other proposals relative to 
Candcish. He is of opinion that Captain Briggs’ report is very creditable to 
his zeal and diligence, and that the degree to which the excesses of the 
Bhecls in the province have been restrained entitle that officer to high appro¬ 
bation. 


L2. The report of the Provisional Collector of Ahmednuggur not being 
in detail, affiords little occasion for remarks. It is satisfactory to the Governor 
in Council to observe that your ojiinion of his proceedings is very favourable, 
and he agrees .with you that tlic increased prosjierity of his distriej: will be the 
best test of C’aptain Pottingcr’s management. 

l.'l. The conviction ‘expressed of the- inexpediency of hastily raising the 
revenue is satisfactory to the (Jovernor in C’ouncil, who would otherwise h^ve 
felt some uneasiness regarding the means by which the sudden increase of 
G,tK),OCM) of rujiecs in iiissly 2.9 had been obtained. You will have an oppor¬ 
tunity, on your tour, of discovering any excess of assessment, should any have 
escaped the notice of the Collector. 

M<, The iirescnt documents do not explain how the nemnooks, which were 
originally granted without regard to the amount of the revenue, can be fixed 
at a certain per-centage along with the village expenses ; but from the appro¬ 
bation you have expressed, he has no doubt that it is an economical 
arrangement, and that it is made with due regard to the rights of individuals. 

lo. 'fhe plan adoj'ted for fixing the allowances of the Zemindars appears 
highly expedient, provided it can be cflected without encroaching on any 
rights derived fioni practice of long standing. 

It). Attaching much importance to the early collection of information 
regarding the mode of revenue management adopted in good times by the 
natives, which must form the safest foundation for our own operations, the 
(Jovernor in Council has derived great satisfaction from the intelligence and 
research evinced in Captain Hobertson’s report, and especially from his illus¬ 
trations of the Mcerassee tenure. The (Jovernor in Council will look with 
interest to the continuation of this report, and will expect a statement of the 
course of proceeding pursued by the Collector himself, with his opinion as to 
its cflects in practice, as well as to its adoption t^^ the system established in the 
country. The want of all report on these subjects precludes all discussion of 
the merits of Cajitain llobertson’s management of the revenue. 

17- The (Jovernor in Council has observed with great satisfaction the judi¬ 
cious views developed in Mr. Thackeray’s report. He is convinced of the 
necessity of a survey and new assessment in the Southern Marhatta country, 
and conceives that it may be safely' entered on in the gradual and cautious 
manner jiroposed, and under the able and discriminating superintendence of 
the present principal Collector. 

IS. The (Jovernor in Council requests that you will be pleased to forward 
the detailed plan for conducting the survey', with an estimate of the expense, 
and that you will accompany' it with your opinion as to the extent in which the 
jiroposed new assessment will change the relative condition of individuals of 
the agricultural class. 

19 . The (Jovernor in Council would also suggest to your consideration the 
advantage that would be derived from checking the operations of the native 
Surveyors by the superintendence of an European officer in each collectorate, 
who might ultimately be furnished from those composing the present survey 
establishment. 


20. The 
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20 . The Governor in Council is fully impressed with the importance of the Mr. j. Farisfi. 

question discussed in the 56th paragraph, and anxiously expects your final 
sentiments regarding it. v, — ■■ —__ 

21 . The Governor in Council desires to be informed of the extent to which 
the Ryotwar system was inexistence under the native Government, being led 
by certain passages in the reports of Captain Briggs and Captain Robertson, to 
entertain doubts whether it was so general as he formerly supposed. He 
wishes also to know tlie effect of any more general introduction of that 
system that may have taken place since our acquisition of the country. He 
is particularly desirous to learn how it affects t^e Meerassadurs, concluding 
from a passage in Captain Robertson’s report, that some of their estates have 
been of sufficient extent to require the employment of Ooprees under the 
Mccrassadar, and conceiving that a direct settlement of the' Government 
officer with those sub-renters would tend to destroy the property of the 
AIccrassadar. 

22 . I am directed to request you will furnish, at your convenience, a com¬ 
parative statement of the present receipts and disbursements of the Deccan 
with those stated in the late Commissioner’s report. 

23. The 58th and following paragraphs of your report w’ill be replied to 
from the .Judicial Department. 

1 have, &c. 

Bombay Castle, (Signed) J. FARISIl, 

24th January 1822. Secretary to Ciovcrnment* 


J. BRkGGS, Esq, to War. CHAPLIN, Esq. 
Dated the 315/ October 1820. 


Sir : 


It appears proper, in forwarding my annual revenue report, to make some, 
observations on tlic state of the criminal and civil judicature in this province. 


The condition of Camleish when first we look po.ssession of it has been 
too often brought to notice to require any details. Property had long been 
insecure from the inroads of armies, military banditti, and lastly of tliat jiart 
of the native population denominated Bhcels. The success of the British 
arms in all (piarters has restorcil tranquillity ; but the last of these evils still 
demands attention. It is known that the village Bheels, or watchmen, had 
taken to the hills, and for the last twenty yeans having abandoned tlicir 
villages, had made the country the scene of their rapine and spoil. Individuals 
rose fiom single robbers to become leaders of organized bodies (with the title 
of Naigs), and heading bands of from fifty to a thousand men each, with which 
they laid waste extensive tracts. 

Others were less formidable from numbers, but not less enterpri/ing, on a 
smaller scale, and led gangs of from ten to fifty to drive off' village, cattle, 
or the res[)ectable inhabitants, whom they detained till they were ransomed. 

■ La.slly, were the Bheels residing in villages, who were intimately connected 
with those in the lulls, who went.occasionally and lived for months among 
them, but whose principal business was to waylay and plunder travellers, in 
concert with other Bheels of the surrounding villages. 

Of the first class many have been induced to accept of pensions ; they have 
also had commutations for ancient privileges confirmed to them by Govern¬ 
ment, and have continued, from the first time they made these agreements, to 
deserve the confidence which was placed on them; others, after having 
receivcil the pensions for some months, suddenly quitted the villages in which 
they resided, assembled fbllowcr.s, again bade defiance to the Government, 
and sallying into the plain.s, carried off men and cattle so late as December and 
January last. The military operations undertaken against these bands were 
fortunately very successful, and with the exception of Koowar Wussawa in the 
vicinity of Kookurmoonda, and Unkoos Naig, Duggan Naig, and a band of one 
VoL, IV. 5 U hundred 
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hundred marauders in the neiglibourhood of the Kumar and Chaleagaon pergun- 
nahs, not one chief remains in the Saltpara,- Bauglan .or Ajunta range of hills, 
who has not proved his fidelity by his good conduct j most of whom indeed no 
longer live in the hills, but reside in our villages quietly, without attendants, 
and are busily employed in the habits of civil life ; and by late returns which 
I have received from the perguniiahs, no fewer than 1,003 new houses have 
been constructed by hill Bheels returned to villages within the last twelve 
months; so that together with those who have come back to tlieir families, 
it is probable that from 3,000 to 4,000 Bheels who have always depended upon 
plutuler for their subsistence, have returned into the bosom of society, of 
which it is fair to conclude that from 1,000 to 1,200 were male adults, the 
whole of whom have been robbers from their birth. This does not include 
the village Bheels, who have been to the full as deeply implicated as their 
brethren of the hills, to whom they acted as guides and spies, and became 
partners in ihe spoils. The result of our measures in Candeish against the 
Bheels has been to stop ail attacks by gangs on the cuttle of villagers, or on 
the villages themselves. Last year fourteen villages were sacked, and the 
whole of the cattle of twenty villages carried off': during this year, not one 
instance of either has occurred. But, while the more ruinous crimes which 
involve the whole communities in their effect have ceased, the less destructive 
though equally heinous ones, of highway robbery and house-breaking, have, as 
might be e-\pccted, increased, and I am sorry to say that the success of the 
police in apprehending criminals has not been very great. Five murderers 
have escaped without being apprehended, and eight highway robberies and 
murders have been reported, principally in the Clialeagaon pergunnah, the 
perpetrators of which have effected ’their escape into the hilLs, and joined their 
associates under Ankoos Nai’g. The cases of highway robbery reported do 
not exceed the number of last year so much as might perhaps have been 
looked for, but the vigilance of the Bheels police in apprehending each other, 
can only be brought to more perfection than at present by a system that 
shall ensure to them a means of sub.sistence; and while it operates on the one 
hand as an incentive to activity, by being made a watchman, shall be sufficiently 
advantageous to render the loss of the office a serious evil. 


The amount of 1‘2,47(> rupees said to be available for the Jaglas of in¬ 
habited towns and villages, docs not afford on an average eight rupees annually 
to all the Jaglas of each village ; and wore the whole of their enam lands culti¬ 
vated which are now lying fallow, that would not produce twenty rupees annually 
' to each village. At present, however, I am led to believe that for the most 
part the Jaglas have few, if any bucks paid to them at all; that they must, like 
other people, depend solely on their own exertions for their livelihood, and a 
very great proportion of Candeish Bheels do support themselves’ entirely by 
labour. They arc however constantly called on, in performing their duties as 
watchmen, in all villages lying on public roads, ^or which they seldom get paid 
by the passengers whom they accompany, and never by the villagers where they 
reside. In this state of affairs some expedient deserves to be adopted for im¬ 
proving the system of the police in Candeish, and no plan which does not rest 
on the employment of the Jaglas, I feel convinced, will be effective. 

The Potail of the village is at the head of the police, and he relies for infor¬ 
mation on the exertion of his Jaglas, whether Cooley, Bheel or Mhow, for its 
efficiency. No person enters the village or quits it without having undergone 
the scrutiny of this vigilant agent. The stranger is accompanied to the next 
village on his road by one of the Jaglas, who is able to,give information of any 
assault made on the traveller by others; and, if it should be found necessary, the 
stranger is easily traced, the watchman having noticed every thing regarding 
his caste, his language, his dress, his attendants, and his equipment. But while 
the honest Jagla has all these advantages to enable him to perform his duty to 
the public, the needy villain has only to step aside to the first neighbouring 
village after the arrival of a stranger, and pick up associates who are ready to 
assist in robbing him. I I'eel convinced that no highway robbery is ever com- 
mitted without its being known in a few days to most of the Bheels in the vici- 
nity. fheir caste renders them unable to associate with otlier people, and their 
hamlet is on the outside of the village wall. But among themselves they appear 
to be very indiscreet: they are given to drunkenness ; their wives, whom they 

seem 
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seem to treat with great confidence,. usually share in the booty they obtain on 
the road, and these circumstances, among an ignorant untutored people, lead to 
constant exposure in communicating to each other. Any plan which should 
hold out reward to informers, and render the office of Jagla in any degree 
comfortable, would probably lead to a better system of police! The grain that 
was gratuitously offered by Government has never been demanded, because the 
Bheels were unwilling on the one hand to acknowledge themselves as having 
returned from the hills, and the Potails were probably apprehensive that the 
amount would be thrown upon the gram khui'ch, and would have become an 
additional tax on the village. Whatever the cause, the provision for the hill 
Bheels has never been required or paid, and they are now living peaceably, 
for the most part actively employed in domestic and civil occupations. A more 
complete reform than could have been anticipated has certainly taken place ; 
but there is great reason to believe that the present system of police, and the 
total inadequacy of punishment for highw^ay robbery, will at no very distant 
period render Candeish worse in that respect tlian any other part of the con¬ 
quered country. 
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The accompanying document No. 1, exhibiting a comparative statement oi‘ 
capital crimes committed in Candeish, during the years 1818-19, and 1819-20; 
showing how many have been reported, and liow few have been brought into 
court, Avill enable you to judge of the real state of the case. It will appear 
that out of seventy highway robberies reported to have taken place within 
the lust year, only ^fteen cases have been apprehended j and a general 
clamour is raised among the Mamlutdars for more Sebundies and horsemen, 
not that one or the other have the eflect of checking the evil iu a degree at all 
projjortionatc to the expense of maintaining them. There are no less than ten 
detaclimcnts of auxiliary horse in the different pergunnahs, and their presence 
is essentially necessary, in preventing any body of Bheels from assembling, 
and keeping in check those from the hills in the Ajunta range ; but it is out 
of tlie question their having any effect on highway robbers. 

I do not ascribe the non-apprehension of robbers to the negligence of the 
Mamlutdars, but to the general condition of the people: for unless the com¬ 
munity itself is roused to aid ihc civil power, no separate establishment kej)t 
up by Government, is likely to be efficient. The Bheels should be effected in 
three \vays to check this growing evil: 1st, they should have a sufficient 
dread of the punishment to deter them from crime; 2d, they should also 
from experience learn there is little hope to escape, and to ensure this ; 3d, 
I would improve the condition of the better sort of Bheels, to induce them 
to act with energy in the apprehension of criminals, for which purpose I 
would suggest the following rules for their maintenance in future. 

1st. That Potails iu concert wdth the villagers shall select their own Juglas 
from the Bheels of each village or town; that these shall receive a seer of 
grain daily from the Potail, and that on occasion of making the jummabundy 
the Bheel Jaglas shall be mustered, and recognized according to a register, to 
be kept of them by each Mumlutdar. Tliat the grain given bj' the Potail 
shall he accounted for to him by Government, at the average price of the 
year on the same occasion. That the number of Jaglas to be maintained in 
each village should depend upon the gross revenue; in the following propor¬ 
tions : in every village, of whatever size, yielding a revenue as far as 500 
rupees, one Jagla ; in a village yielding more than 500 rupees, and less than 
1 ,000, two ; ‘ in a village yielding more than 1,000 and less than 2,000, three”; 
in a village yielding 2,000 and upwards, four ; and so on beyond 2,000 rupees, 
in th'e proportion of one Jagla to every thousand rupees of revenue. 

That a Jagla after being once appointed and registered, shall not be liable 
to removal by any other power than the Collector, who will always be prepared 
to institute an inquiry into his conduct for that purpose. That on the death 
of a Jagla, his place shall be filled up at th6 recommendation of the Potail, 
and his name registered in the Mamlutdar’s office, from which date only his 
maintenance is to commence. One-fburth of all stolen property actually 
recovered shall be equally divided between the Pot;iil and tlic informer, whether 
Jagla or otherwise. 


I calculate 
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I calculate tljat the e.xponse ol‘ thi.s establishment would not amount to 
more than two ])cr cent, on the gmss revenue, and might be added to the 
gram khurch, wliich at present dt)es not exceed four per cent.; and the 
ijuautity of vva.ste land now written off against the Bheels might be resumed 
by Government. As the expenditure is to be made in grain, it will depend on 
ll)C price of that article; and as it is likely to become cheaper daily, the 
expense will tleerease in a proportionate degree. 

Had the Bheels, as was anticipated, thrown theniselves upon the bounty of 
Government, wliicli liad been proffered to them, it is fair to conclude that their 
maintenance would not have been less than ten per cent, of the gross collec¬ 
tions. Thi.s charge has however been altogether avoided, and the usual expense 
of .su|)poriing village Thewaldars has also been done away, by which a saving 
has been effected of not le.ss than twelve thousand rupees annually ; and I 
trust therefore than an arrartgement, which seems to promise .so direct a 
tendency to promote the eflicieucy of the police will not be rejected. 

Within the la^t month the Mandutdars of Amulnur and Bhurgaow have 
apprehended no less than tifty-one Bheels who have been guilty of highway 
robl)eries within the last year, and from whose depositions and information a 
considerable proportion of the stolen pro})erty has been traced and recovered, 
from Potails ami others, who have .shared in the booty directly, or purchased 
at inferior prices trinkets, and other articles of value, of which the Bheels, 
from whom they luul them, could not have come honestly. 'I'his connivance 
of Potails and others, when substantially made out, seems to me to deserve 
some piinislimenl not inferior to that ol' the thief him.sclf; but 1 shall proceed 
to slicw tiiat the sentence of mere eonlinement and labour appears»quite 
inadequate to deter individuals from highway robbery, of a community com¬ 
posed as that of the Bheels is. 

Persons born outcasts from the mass of society, bad in the practice of 
crimes of the blackest dye; such a.s robberv, murder, habitual drunkenness, 
lying, deceit, and other iiiunoral habits, eaiinot, it is exj)ected, be speedily 
reclaimed ; imUjcil, nothing but a dread of severe punishment, and the little 
chance of avoiding detection, can effect this reform, however ample may be 
the means of obtaining a livelihood by honest industry. 

The opportunities of acquiring subsistence by bibour are now so numerous, 
and the demand is so great in Caiideish, that a very large proportion of this 
wretched community ha.s availed ilsclf of them. But 1 am fully convinced 
that noiihcr the nature of the punishment nor the fear of detection operates 
much ill the prevenfiou of crime. 

Under liic late Govertiment, and indeed under all governments, highway 
robbery is usually punished witli death. 'J'lie ordinary sentence in Candeish 
has been confinement and labour in irons, for Various periods, from seven to 
fourteen years. The nature of the labour to which the Bheels can be apjdied, 
anil the in.strnctions nece.ssury to prevent tlio.se who are charged with their 
care from ill treating them, prevent tin's being a hardship beyond that of 
jirivation of liberty. The convicts .soon get accustomed to this life; their 
allowance supplies them with food equal, if not better, than that to which 
they have been accustomed ; they have a comfortable dwelling at night, are 
attended to in sickness, and as far as food and dwelling goes, their condition 
is improved in our jails. Capital puni.shment should perhaps be reserved 
exclusively lor tiu; crime of mni tler; but unless some more severe award is the 
penalty of liighw.iy robbery, 1 fear that now inflicted will have little tendency 
to clu^ck it. 1 should propose occasional severe flagellations in addition to 
hard labour, and on a repetition of the same crime, the culprit should be 
transported. But neither the one or the other pnuisiniient comes under the 
laws of the Sliasters, ami 1 am not aware to what extent I am authorized to 
reject sentences wfiieh do not mifltate against our customs, or appear flagrantly 
inapplicable to the cases, and substituting others which arc not consistent 
with the Hindoo criminal code held forth for our adoption. 

It is proper here to remark on the effect of the criminal mode of proceed¬ 
ing of our courts. Under the former Government, when pei'.sons were taken 
lip their dcpovsitioiis were taken, and tho.se of the.persons concerned in the 

transaction; 
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transaction ; and upon this was founded the ground of proceeding against the 
prisoners. Witnesses were not required to travel many miles, and to be absent 
from their affairs for a montli at a timei without any remuneration or direct 
advantage; and if. the stolen goods were recovered, and tlie prisoner acknow¬ 
ledged the robbery, the depositions ab<^ve wtere considered sufficient evidence 
to condemn a criminal without viva voce. 

However defective in form, as to English law, and incomplete this evidence 
may appear to us, it was in point of fact, such as the native courts were in the 
habit of receiving as sufficient for immediately pronouncing sentence accord¬ 
ing to the Shaster*. The effect of this summary mode of proceeding was, 
that evidences were sufficiently willing to come forward and give their depo¬ 
sition on the spot, without any apprehension of being carried away hundreds 
of miles to substantiate the truth of it in person ; an evil which is now looked 
upon with dread. Many persons are content to be robbed, and to allow' the 
prisoners to get offj rather than run the risk of the inconvenience and expense 
attending our tbodes of proceeding. 

Under the late Government, it is certain that no person was ever condemned 
till he acknowledged the crime himself, how'ever circumstantial .the evidence; 
and in order to obtain this, all sorts of hardships were put in practice. 

When we first came into the country, the depositions of prisoners which were 
taken often led to important discoveries as to acco'^mplices and others, who might 
be in some way connected with the transaction : this willingness to confess them¬ 
selves, and to implicate their accomplices, originated perhaps in a notion that 
tliey w’ould be punished with stripes till they made confessions., 'i’he dread of 
this n» longer exists, and confessions are consequently now but seldom made, 
even in tiic mehauls; and it not unfrequently bappeifs that they deny hero 
what they have said in the mehauls, although they are unable to bring any 
proof of the confessions having been extorted by force. I conceive, when the 
confessions of prisoners have been of matei'ial consequence in apprehending 
others, or in fixing the guilt of accomplices, that some mitigation of the sen¬ 
tence should be made in their favour; and if flagellation should form any 
part of the sentence, it is likely to kiduco prisoners who are actually guilty 
and likelj' to be convicted, to make ample confessions, to evade that part of 
the punishment. I am .also of opinion that, some mode which should be less 
obtjoxious and inconvenient to witnesses and prosecutors will bo likely to 
remove the ol)stacles that are daily growing up under our system to effeef* the 
complete conviction of criminals, by the iinwilljiPgness of persons to subject 
themselves to all the trouble and expense of appearing in person to confirm 
what he has deposed before respectable witnesses. To this depositiou, how¬ 
ever, should always be added the reply of the prisoner at the moment. 

In reply to your letter of. the ^d instant regarding the appropriation of the 
fort of Mulligaum as a jail, I have ascertained from Colonel Huskisson that 
no military objections exist to the measure. I am of opinion, therefore, as 
soon as an officer can be appointed to superintend the repairs of the Paga 
shed, which'seems in every respect calculated for the object in view, that it 
might be at once begun upon, and a portion of. the prisoners .sent over- to 
work at its construction; and if the repairs of the inner works appear an 
object sufficiently important to warrant the expense of its superintendence, 
the whole of the materials and labour might in the course of time be prepared, 
and the repairs effected Without any considerable expense. 

In its present state, however, Mulligaum is ,not calculated to receive the 
prisoners.; but on the nominationvOf an engineer officer to make out a plan and 
estimate of the expense, and to superintend tfi^work' of converting the sheds 
into cells, 1 shall take measures for fording Imn every assistance to complete 
the work. 

The total want of classification of different'^cripiinals, of keeping any of the 
most obdurate in solitary confinement, or of employing them within the pre¬ 
cincts of the prison, as well the wan4: of room altogether in the fort of Dhoolia, 
renders the removal of the greater part of them to Mulligaum an object of 
importance. 
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Judicial Having Said so much on the effect of our criminal jurisdiction, I shall now 

Enclosures in • take a vicw of civil judicature. The lists that are transmitted quarterly, do not 

'.. ” exhibit a great number of civil causes, considering the extent of the provinces. 

1 have formerly adverted tt) the origin of this circumstance, arising, as I con¬ 
ceive, in the first instance out of tlie total.stagnation of trade, and to the nature 
of the population, which consists chiefly of two classes; the needy cultivator 
without power and the sturdy lender; who was usually connected in some way 
or other with the farmer or Mamkitdar of the district, and who had always the 
means, after the demands of the latter were satisfied, of compelling the cultivator 
to pay to the utmost of his ability. In many instances the moneylender paid the 
cash direct into the hands of the Mamlutdar, and took land of from fifty to one 
hundred per cent, from .the cultivator, to be paid in kind at the harvest season. 
These lenders usually managed all the money concerns of the llyots, keeping an 
account of grain against cash ; and it not unfrequently happened that the 
Ryot got back at the end of the year as seed, at an .advanced rate, the sanie 
grain he had previously paid, at a depreciated rate, to the Sahokar in liquidation 
of the last year’s demands. 

Under these circumstances, there were few balances due at the time we took 
possession of the countr}'. 'I'he Ryots now no longer requiring the aid of 
these middle men, owing to the liberal advances made by Government without 
interest, have no longerany transactions witlvthcni; and the principal money causes 
which now remain are those of insignificant persons, who became middle men 
on a small scale, and had no support from the hand of authority, such as Gos- 
seins and small Banyans acting as pedlars. There are some claims* by Arabs 
and others, for money advanced to rcpeople descrtcd villages, for which in many 
instances land has been granted by Potails. 

The causes which appeared the most complicated, and those which threatened 
to overwhelm me with business on first entering the country, were those of 
**hereditary rights it was fortunate that tliesc were referred to puiichayets. It 
appears that’, within the last ten or twelve years particularly, a great deal of 
iniquity on this head had taken place, in procuring powerful agents for the 
consideration of bribes, to subvert the order of siicce.ssion, and transler certain 
hereditar}' rights and privileges belonging to the head of the family, to a junior 
member of it. The minute anrf tedious investigation of these cases were gone 
into with patience by puiichayets; and although the decisions have not always 
been sufficient to deter the per.son who has been cast from persisting, to 
demand another inquiry, yet of all the cases decided in this way it has not 
been found necessary to* revdl*se one, notwithstanding some have been revised 
and re-examined by me. 

Upon the whole, the system-of civil judicature, as cootluctcd by punchaycts, 
appears hitherto to be well ad.ipted to the object of attaining speedy, cheap, 
and ready redress. 

Previously to the 1st January 18^i0 no regular register of the civil causes 
decided by punchayet was kept, the parties settled their dispute, brought 
their decision to me for signature, after having both declared their willingness 
to abide by the result, and gave in a copy of the proceedings. This .system has 
been enlarged on, by requiring a registry of all causes decided by punchayet, and 
the list between 1st January 1820 and 1st September (eight months) exJiibits 
107 awards, and on that day there were eighteen causes on the file, delayed 
chiefly by the consent of the parties. The greater regularity which Mow 
prevails, and accumulation oi’ causes, renders it* difficult to procure members 
to sit on civil punchayets; and in a small place like Dhoolia, the duty is rather a 
serious evil to those called 1 brought this subject to the notice of the 
Honourable the sole Commissioner as far back as December 1818, when I 
pointed out the hardship of procuring hiembers for punchayets, and recom¬ 
mended some remuneration for the members. The subject did not then meet 
with approbation in the proposed form, which was that of requiring the parties 
to pay the punchayet daily for their attendance, an arrangement which it was 
conceived would have quickened the inteaest of both plaintiff and defendant 
in bringing forward their proofs; but it was thought, on the other hand, such 
a plan would have tended to make it the interest of the jsunchayet to delay 


ivir. \jimpiin M 
jHcport, 
a Nov. 1821. 

Mr. J. Briggs, 
31 Oct. 1820. 


Deccan, 




the fin^l settlement of the cause. The difficulty of procuring the members 
of punchayets, and the hardship of attending so constantly as they are obliged 
to do at the Adawlut, have rather increased than diminished, and 1 beg leave 
to point out the necessity of my being authorized to determine some iee for 
the punchayet, to be paid on the dnal Siipittlement of a cause, propbrtionate to 
its nature and the ability of the litigant parties. It' is not my intention to 
have .this authority extended to the mchauls, where,, so arbitrary a power would 
be liable to much abuse. ^ 

ITie last subject is that of the magisterial duties as applied to the hearing 
of complaints. One. Itour after my coming to my office daily is set apart by 
me, in [lerson, to receive any complaint which is not referable to the roehauls ; 
arid my First Assistant, Mr. Hodgesj when not actually engaged in criminal 
trials or any other business, is accessible from ten till five o’clock every day, to 
hear complaitits, and to write letters to the mehauls on the subj^t. A registeV 
of each complaint is made j one copy of the letter to the Mamlutdar is ^ven to 
the plaintiffi and another sent by the dawk; and at the end of the month the 
Mamlutdar sends in a'list pf the persons who have, and those who have not, 
appeared for redress, and a statement of what measures have been taken in 
each case. The duty of listening to complaints, of putting the persot^in the 
way of obtaining redress,, of reading tbc judicial papers from each Mamlutdar 
and writing answers, and of supefin ten ding trials, are sufficient to occupy 
exclusively the time of one person of unremitting attention; but it is satis¬ 
factory, oil the whole, to find that neither in the criminal nor civil departments 
business has as yet accumulated beyond our means of performing it. 

J* linvc &»c» 

’(Signed) JOHN BEIGGS, 

’ Political Agent in Candeisli. 


Judicial 
Enrlusurcs in 
Mr. Chaplin's 
llepurt, 

5 Nov. 1821. 


Mr. J. Briggs, 
31 Oct. 1820. 

Deccan. 


JOHN BRIGGS, Esq. to Wm. CHAPLIN, E.su. 

Dated the lOth Juhf 

Sin: 

1 have the honour, to acknowledge the rcc^pt of your letter of the l6th Mr. J. Briggs, 
ultimo, aud to forward the comparative list of crimes between December 1819 m Ju ly 
and December 18':iO. On the 31st October last I had the honour of trans- 
mitting to you an annual report on the state of the Judicial Department in this 
province ; iu that dociiihei^t, a similar list to that now required was submitted; 
a retrospect to the habits of the Bheels contrast^ with their present state was 
taken, and some suggestions made as to the propriety of improving their 
condition as Jaglas; it would therefore be superfluous to do’more than to add 
niy conviction of the "advantages which are likely to be derived from the 
adoption of some measures of the nature alluded to. I venture to advert to 
this communication, although it is nine months since it was submitted to your . 
judgment, because I am now directed to suggest such measures as appear best 
adapted to ensure the efficiency of the police, and no others occur tO’ me as 
better calculated for the condition of society in Caiideish than those recom¬ 
mended in the document alluded to. . , - • 

Highway robbery comrpitted by Bheels appears to be the prevalent crime. 

In most of these offences the village Bheels alone seem to be the principals. 

Some few instances of Orimes committed by other members of the community 
occasionally occur, originatipg in the passions of jealousy or revenge: but 
highway robberies, burglaries and thefts ‘are copfined in a great measure to the 
Bheel populationj^ ' 

Adverting to the several forms and accumulation of documents in the 
Judicial Department, -where the prisoner Pnd witnesses undergo three separate 
examinations, I humbly submit to the consideration of Government the adoption 
of a measure which is commonly practised under the Native Governments, 
and which seems admirably calculated to -meet the object of simplifying the 
mode o:^ proceeding, witliout lessening in any degree the substance of the 
evidence on which the prisoner is eventually tried. On the occasion of any 
person being taken up on a criminal charge, a punchayet, or sort of grand 
jury, is empanelled on the spot, when it goes into the case, examines the 

witnesses * 
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Judicial witnesses and the prisoner, confronted ith each other, and determines whether 
Enclosures in there is sufficieitt evidence agaitjst the prisoner for committing him to, take his 
^^'^Renori," ^ » and the whole proceedings in writing, signed by the punehayet, is trans- 

5 NoT°ib 21 . mitted to the Government, which directs .the release or otherwise of the 

- prisoner. If he is committed for trial, the witnesses on both sides are sent up 

Mr. J. Brig^, hoozzoor, w'here a formal trial is commenced on, and sentence is passed 

according to the law. . ' 

Deccan. A remarkable instance of this 'Wture lately occurred at Oojeiu, under the 

government of Dowlut Rao Scindia, which is recorded in a report on Malwa 
made by Sir John Malcolm to the Supreme Government, to whom 1 am 
indebted for this hint j Sir John Malcolm> had also the goodness to allow me 
to make an extract from his report on this subject, which I do myself the 
honour .to enclose. « 

■f ■ 

It occurs to%ie, that in an extensive tract of country where the AdawJiit 
over which I preside cannot be stationary, and in the present condition of the 
province, that the adoption of a plan of this nature in lieu of an examination 
before an European officer (where there are so few), would tend much to 
facilitate the judicial cr^ninal proceedings; that, being conformably to the 
customk of their own Government, the measure—would be popular; that as the 
punchayet would have to record its opinion as to the sufficiency of tiie 
evidence for a trial, the circumstances df thc .cato would be more minutely 
examined on the spot than they are at present by the Mamlutdar, who has 
not sufficient time to enter into so full an inquiry as a punchayet, and who 
thinks it enough to send all the parties whose names are mentioned as con¬ 
nected with the case to me, whenever 1 may be in the mehauls, for com¬ 
mittal, altliough the prisoner is in fact taken up iiiul committed, in the first 
instance, by the Mamlutdar, and is sent in confinement to my Adawlut, 
^where business may prevent his examination for several days, when, after all, 
he may be released, and the evidences who have been in. attendance found to 
be unnecessary. - 

The great reluctance of people to come forward as witnesses, and their little 
regard to truth when evasion may save them the trouble, inconvenience and ex¬ 
pense of a journey, and of detevtion from their business, all combine to prevent 
their attendance ^ whereas the most ample evidence and the real truth is more 
likely to be obtained on the spot, than at a distance from the scene where the 

crime is committed. 

• 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) JOHN BRIGGS, 

Political Affcnt in Candcish, 


EXTRACT>o»i SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S REPORT on MALWA. 

■ j. ■ * 

Extract from 71 . If a murder or robbery is committed, the party or parties suspected are 
Sir J. Malcolm’s apptohended and examined by the manager bf the tacau or pergunnah, who 
on Mallwa. either hears the case himself, or calls in the aid of a punchayet, or tribunal of 
not less than five of the principal public officers or inbabitaftts, to inquire into, 
and report upon it. One of the principal Durmekdars or oflicers of Govern¬ 
ment (usually the Furnavees of the .district), the Zemindar and the Canongoe, 
or keeper of the records of the land, are invariably members of this court of 
investigation, for so it may be called. . . * 

Ah abstract of the evidence and opinion of the punchayet, which con¬ 
ducted its proceedings in the i-presence, and generally under the protection of 
the manager, is transmitted to the Dewan, who ^ves orders to have the prisoner 
released, punished, or sent to court, as he sees proper. Tliese punchayets are 
called by petty Mahrattas, Komesdars ; more perhaps for their own safety than 
from any regard for either the foitos or substance of justice. - Such a pro¬ 
ceeding is chiefly resorted to by persons who desire to avoid the complaints and 
accusation to which they would be exposed if they decided, or even reported 
on criminal cases, without having recourse to jt. Morefiowerful managers are 

not 
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not so guarded, and often decide upon criminal cases witliout resorting to any 
such aid, the same feeling occasions these punchayets being seldom formally 
resorted to in criminal cases by the ruler or his Dewan, when the offence is 
committed at the capital or the vicinity ; but even in such cases they are at 
times assembled, and when the tuijummah* or abstract of proceedings is sub¬ 
mitted to the Prince, he takes the opiiyon of the Shastree or any person learned 
in the law, regarding the punishment that should be awarded, and the sentence 
is always in such cases made in conformily with the Hindoo law.. 

73 . In offences of a spiritual nature, when the case is clear and the facts 
undeniable, the most learned Brahmins are called to aid by their advice the 
judgment of their ruler. But when the facts are disputed there must, if justice 
is not disregarded, be a punchayet; and though that is in such cases chiefly 
composed- of Brahmins, a Government officer, the Zemindars and (^anongoes 
of the town or district (whether Brahmins or not) attend the trial. 


Juclu-ial 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin's 
Keport, 

5 Nov. 1821. 


Extract fronj 
Sir J. Malcolm's 
Keport 
on Malwa. 


Deccan. 


A true Extract. 

(Signed) J. BRIGGS. 

Political Agt*nl. 


JOHN BRIGGS. Es(i. lo Wm. CUIAPLIN, Esq. 

Dated the AugvM I8‘il. 

Sn?: 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your circular letter of the lUr. J. Brigpii, 
‘.Jlst instant, referring to a circular dated 5th June. As no letter of that date Aug. 1821. 
has been received, you possibly allude to the circular of the Gth June, on judi¬ 
cial affairs, in which I am called to report the result of the arrangements.relativi^ 
to judicial matters, arising out of the instructions conveyed in your letter of 
the i. 7 th June 18!^0. 

For the only alteration which I suggested founded on those instructions in 
the judicial department, I was so unfortunate as to incur your censure, and I 
have not presumed again to press the measure of having AdawJutCarcoons in the 
inehauls in the absence of Aumeens. In revising my establishment lately, con¬ 
ceiving that the Sebundy Carcoons in each talook had very little to do, 1 
directed that they should keep the records and do all the writing part in the 
judicial business. 

I do 

* A report was made to me that murder was imputed to a fakerr at Nolyc; I stated that, as it 
had occurred in Scindia's country, I could have no concern with it, and requested the Camavisdar 
should proceed in the usual course. A jiunchuyet was, I heard, appointed, and on my expressing 
the wish, the follow-ing copy of the proceedings (as sent to Dowlut Rao Scindia) was sent to me: 

Turjummah, or Abstract of the proceedings of a Punchayet held at Nolye. as registered in the 

Camavisdar’s Office at that place. 

A fakcer called Gool Shah, inhabitant of Nolyc, gave his daughter in marriage to F.iium Kliun, 

“ a young Patan of Bhopal, having stipulated that the youth was to turn a mendicant: this he 
“ agreed to, and both drank sherbet from the same cup—one of the ceremonies of invitation. It 
“ appears some g.'irden-ground and a well was given ns the bride’s portion. 

“ Gpol Shah bad three cltelas, or disciples; Enam Shah, Madlioo Shah, and Gouiyar Shah. 

“ These people, being envious that Enam ,Shah should be preferred to them, determined to take bis 
.) “ life, but failed in the first attempt, by bis refusing to eat some poisoned sweetmeats. Upon this 
“ they attacked and wounded him so severely with a sword, that he died ten days alter. 'ITte chelas 

lied, and all search tor them proved ineffectual; but the fakecr was confined six months, when a 
“ puncliayet was assembled, consisting of the heads of tribes and people of respectability in Nolye, 

“ who came to the following decision:, 

“ That as no proof had been obtained of Gool Shall being concerned in the murder of. Enam 
“ Khan, he should be released from confinement; but should the cliclus who have absconded be 
“ hereafter laid hold of, and confess that they acted by order of Gool Shah, then he is to pay the 
“ price of blood. (This is the literal translation of the expression used.) Date 22d Mohurrum, 

1228 Fusly, 9th Kontick, 1878 Sumbut. , 

(Signed) “ Kazef. Mahomku Fazei.aoekn. 

. “ But .Mahomed Omak, on the part of the Mahoinedans. 

“ Luciimee CiiuND CiiowuREK, on the part of the Bimneads. 

“ Luiiman Dos.s Chowdree, on the part of the Zemindars. 

“ Onkak Mu ecu own ref-, of Zemindars.” 
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.Imlirial 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Cliaplin's 
Ueporl, 

5 Nor. 


Mr. .1. Driggs, 
27 Aug. 1821. 


Di'iriiu. 


I do Tiot }»re<^ isely coniprclicnd the nature of the question as to the result of 
tlie arrangements above alluded to; I can only answer it generally, by referring 
to my monthly judicial leports, in which it will be seen, that in the criminal 
department there are .seldom more than four or five eases on the file, which 
aVe got over during the month, and frequently only one or two. With regard 
to crimes generally, I had the honour tp report in my letter of the 10 th July 
my opinion on that subject, and 1 cannot omit this opportunity of again urging 
the advantage of condemning highway robbers to transportation for life. There 
is an awful feeling in regard to this punishment among the Indians (unaccus* 
tomed as they arc to quit their native country), in the contemplation of any 
eternal separation from their friends and family, that will be found, I think, on 
trial, .sufficient to deter iiiany from the crime above alluded to ; yet as it carrie.s 
with it only the dread of a protracted life away from their country, it will be 
still less dreaded than capital punishment, wdiich 1 would reserve solely for 
instances of highway robbery attended with murder. 


In civil cau.scs no suit as yet has been decided by a Mamlutdar; he has no 
interest in doing so, and it is much more’‘easy to transfer the business to a pun- 
chayet. This court it is now becoming difficult to get together, people alleging 
they have other business to attend to; it yields neither credit nor advantage. 
Some rules for the assemblage ofpunchayets and witnesses, which should ensure 
the regidar attendance of the members, the parties, and the witnesses, seem 
necessary to render this court more efficient. 

I have, &c. 


(Signed) JOHN BllIGGS, 
Political Agent. 


Mr. II. D. 
Itobprtson, 
20 June 1H2I. 


H. D. KOJiEUTSON, Ksq. /o Wm. CHAPLIN, Esq. 

Dated the tiOfh June 18i21. 

Sir : 

1 have the honour to acknowleilgc the receipt ol'your letter dated the Jfith 
instant, and to enclose herewith, according to the prescribed form, a return of 
crimes cognized, and of convictions in the years 1819 and 18‘20. 

I had last year, under date the ‘.25th August, the honour of reporting to you 
the state of the police in my district. .Since that time, up to the 1st .lanuary 
18*21, no alterations w'cre made, and no particular e.xccsses or crimes were com¬ 
mitted that call for distinct notice. 


The numerous commitments for murder arise from the [iropriety of losing 
no chance for discovering the perpetrators of tl^ crime; many llamoossees 
appear, therefore, to have been seized on suspicion, but who were subsequently 
released from want of evidence, or because they had been unjustly suspected, 
llamoo.ssees are. always liable, from their declared predatory habits, to strong 
suspicion. It is a rcmarivahle fact, however, that not one of them, not¬ 
withstanding their concern in gang and highway robberies, have ever 
committed murder, or have ever attempted to maim, excepting 
in selt-defencc, in those cases where such robberies were brought home 
to them ; and that not a Ramoossce has, since the establishment of our 
Government in this district, been convicted of murder, and not one hanged. 
Those murders which have been traced will be found to have been instigated 
by the passions of_jcalou.sy, revenge, or avarice. They are seldom committed 
by several pensons in concert. Robberies are committed chiefly by Ramoos- 
sees, whose caste, habits, and poverty may be said to he the reasons of their 
excesses. 


Of all heinous crimes in the city of Poona, those of procuring abortion, 
and sodomy, seem to be’ the most prevalent, nicy are not considered offences 
of magnitude by the Hindoo law. 

I enclose a statement of those heinous crimes committed in the collectorship 
of which I have yet obtained no trace. My district receive^ an increase in 
November 1819, and subsequently another in June llB 20 . It is proper to 

bring 
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bring tiiis to your recoUection when drawing inferences from the comparative 
returns. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) H. D. ROBERTSON, 
Principal Collector. 


H. POTTINGER, Esq. to Wm. CHAPLIN, Esq. 

Dated the ^5th July 1821. 

Sir : 

1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 18th 
instant, requiring a report on the police of this collectorship, together with a 
return .of the commitments and convictions in the two last years, 1819 and 
1820. 


Judicial 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin’s. 

Report, 

5 Nov. 1831. 


Mr. H. D. 
Robertson, 
30 June 1831. 


Deccan. 


Mr. H. Pottinger, 
35 July 1821.. 

\ _ ' __ j 


I beg to enclose to you a comparatiP^e return, drawn up according to the 
form transmitted by you. 

• 

I'hc greater number of the murders in these two years have arisen from 
women instigating men, with whom they carried on an illicit intercourse, to 
kill their husbands ; and of the remainder some have been perpetrated from 
motives of revenge, and a very few for the sake of obtaining possession of 
valuables about the person of the victim. 


I'here have been seven more gang and highway robberies in the year'1820 
than in 1819 and though the total in the abstract shews an increase of crimes, 
yet on examination it will be found they are chiefly of a secondary description. 
Thus in 1820, there are tvrenty-eight more commitments for “ receiving stolen 
jiropcrty,” seventeen for “petty tlicft,” thirty-three for “petty assaults,** 
twenty-flve for “ attempt to excite rebellion,’* and fifteen for “ extortion ;’* 
making a total of 1,818 commitments. 

This increase in commitments of these descriptions has arisen from the 
most satisfactory causes, namely, the amended and vigilant state of the police, 
and the readiness with which all classes have come forward to complain on 
every occasion, under the conviction that their grievances, however trifling, 
would meet with ready attention, and be speedily redro.ssed. 

During the first year which this return embraces, 1 did not, in consideration 
of tiie laxity of the late Government on that point, mark tlie crime of re¬ 
ceiving stolen property ’* with any punishment, beyond obliging the pur¬ 
chaser or receiver to restore the goods to the rightful owner; but as I had 
issued two proclamations within that year (1819) on the subject, and taken 
great pains to explain in public cutcheiry, when 1 was in the districts, as well 
as at Ahmednuggur, the 'view which our Government took of this oflTence, 
to check which is of the first importance to the well being of the subjects at 
large, I did not hesitate to visit it more severely in 1820, and I am hopeful 
my measures have had a decidedly beneficial result. 

The “ attempts to excite rebellion ” w'crc those of Narrayan Rao Holkar 
(who was afterwards executed for murder), and of a person who made a 
puerile effort under the name of the Rajah of Sattara; and in both these 
instances the alertness of' the police, assisted by the Sebundies, was very 
conspicuous. 

You wilt perceive that there has been a very considerable diminution in the 
crime of wilful perjury in the year 1820, which is, I am satisfied, to be solely 
attributed to the people finding that it was invariably punished when discovered, 
and I do not at this moment recollect a single instance of its having occurred 
in the six months of this year which have elapsed. 

With respect to the future improvement of the police, 1 am not sensible of 
any suggestions which I can offer at this time, beyond the general ones of its 
being indispensably requisite to exact from the village authorities the strictest 
obedience and respect for the ancieilt usage of the country, as to being 
answerable for the production of all thieves and delinquents traced into their 

bounds. 
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Mr. Chaplin’s 
llnport, 

5 Nov. IBliil. 


Mr. IJ, I’oJtinger, 
25 J.iK’ 1821. 


Decani. 


bounds, and whom they cannot show to have quitted them, as well as in all 
other matters wliich are prescribed by immemorial custom, and on which I 
need not enlarge. 

It is likewise requisite never to relax in the terms of the agreements entered 
into by the Bheel and Ramoossee naiques in our employ, and above all it is 
necessary to teach the Camavisdars to know that theii- continuance and their 
situations depend quite as much on their attention to police as revenue 
affairs. 


If these points are always borne in mind, and are acted up to, combined 
with undeviating punishment (whatever period may have elapsed after the 
commission of tiie crime) of ofienders when apprehended, the tranquillity of 
the country must he ensured j and, indeed, when the siipineness, or worse, of 
the Mahratta authorities, the state of society to which their conduct had led, 
the facility which a thinly populated country like this affords to robbers, the 
existence in these districts of numerous Bheel and other horde.s, who till very 
lately lived by ‘plunder when rdl theq§ are considered, it seems to me only 
matter of‘ astonishment tiiat the crimes, in such an extent of territory, should 
be so few as these reports shew. 

I may add, that by the transferral of many of the districts of Gungterry, 
including Nenbnr, lOllorn, &c. to this collectorship in 1820, the country 
under me received an addition of about one-third more; which fact is to be 
placed iti the scale when weighing the crimes for the two years included in 
the return. 

I luive, &c. 

(Signed) 11. POT'J'INGEK. 


SECRETARY /o GOVERNMENT /o Wm. CHAPLIN, Esq., 


Dalai the 24/// .laniiarij 1822. 

Sin : 

Secretary 1 . I am directed to reply from this dej)artment to the fifty-eighth and fol- 

*24 Jwr*i 822 ** lowhig i)aragraj)hs of your report, datetl .'ith November last, relating to the 
' , judicial and criminal business of the authorities in the Deccan. 

* 2. The Governor in Council hopes that your personal obscrvalion may lead 

to some explanation of the paucity of civil suits in Candeish ; he hopes also 
that the same opportunity may enable you to decide whether the means at 
present adojited sufficiently shew the manner in which suits before the Mamlut* 
dars arc disposed of, and if they can be made more effectual for that purpose. 

/?. On the general question of the manner of^cmploying punchayets, the 
Governor in Council awaits the promised returns, as well as the opinions of 
the Collectors, as to the effect hitherto produced (which, if not already fur¬ 
nished, you will be pleased to call for) ; and fimilly, the conclusions drawn by 
your own experience and observations. In the mean time the Governor in 
Council has to remark, that the various plans proposed of compelling the 
service of members in turn, according to a roll of the inhabitants, of' remune¬ 
rating them for their services, &c. should not be adopted without full con¬ 
sideration ; for though it is obvious that they would remove jn’csent difficulties, 
there seems reason to apprehend that they would ultimately produce still 
more serious evils. To the first of these arrangements it may perhaps be 
objected, that it would destroy all the interest which may at present be felt 
by the members of punchayets in the decision of the cause, and would place 
each case before persons as little* acquainted with the circumstances and 
character of the parties as an European judge; and the second plan is no 
less open to the objection, that without affording a real compensation for the 
time lost in attendance, it lowers the character of a punchayct by rendering 
it a business of hire, and that it may entail as heavy an expense on the parties 
as that produced by the fees on the regular systeni of the Adawlut. 


4. The Governor in Council has no doubt that these bad consequences will 
be weighed against the opposite advantages, in your final report,, and he only 

notices 
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notices them at present as reasons for delaying the immediate decision of the 
questions to which they relate. 

5. The suggestion relative to the transportation of criminals is under the ' 
consideration of Government. 

6. The Governor in Council notices witli great satisfaction the exertion 
made by Captain *Rol)ertson, and the success that has attcniled his efforts to' 
clear off his civil business. 

7. 'riic regular administration of criminal justice, and the eflicient state 
of the police, reflect great credit 0 !i the administration of tlie same Collector. 

8 . The revision of' the causes tried by the Assistant at Ahmedmiggur, as 
suggested in paragraph y 7 > is judged indispensable, and is anthorized.*^ 

<). The great disadvantages to which the j)olicc of Ahmedmiggur is exposed 
have not escapeil the notice of the Governor in Council, and are remarked 
as greatly enhancing the merit of the vigorous jiolice, by which the tranquillity 
of that district has been jn-otet;ted. 

10 . The* great attention bestowed by Mr. 'riiackcray on the administration 
of justice, entitles him to the particular acknowledgment tif Government. 

11 . The employment of native Aumcens, or Moonsifls, under proper checks, 
and with dn<? precautions to protect the upper class of natives, and the appoint¬ 
ing Uegisters or Judicial .Assistants, arc under consideration. 

l i. 'fhe Governor in Council would be happy to receive a tlrafl of rules 
prescribed I'or the conduct tjf Anmeens. 

Iri. 'I'he suggestions conveyed in paragraphs 1'27 and l‘J*) are entirely ap¬ 
proved. J'hat in l‘JS will be pointed out to the notice of his ICxcellency the 
most Noble the (tovernor General in Council, but the Governor in ('ouncil 
is apprehensive that the arrangement recommendetl in paragraph I; 2 () will be 
found, for the present at least, to be unattainable. 

1 have, SiC. 

(Signed; • J. FARISfl, 

Secretarv to Government. 


REPOR I'o/ WILLIAM CHAPLIN, Rso- 

GOVERNMENT, 


/o ///(■ SECRE'FAHY 


Dated the ^20th August 18‘22. 

Sm : 

1 have had the honour, in a separate letter of this date, to explain the 
particulars of the settlement of Revenue of each of the collcctoi’ates in tin; 
Deccan for fusly 1280, and to exhibit a detailed account of the charges; but 
having, in the course of my tours during the last and preceding cold seasons, 
had an opjiortunity of holding a personal communication with all the local 
officers in the districts north of the Kistna, it is incumbcnl upon me further to 
submit, for the consideration of. (Jovernment, the additional information 
which I have been able to glean fi’om actual observation of the ju’esent'system 
of management. As I halted at a great number of villages in the colicctorates 
of Poona, Ahmedmiggur, and Candeish, for as many days as were requisite 
for an examination of their accounts, and for an inquiry into local usages, f * 
may with the more confidence endeavour to explain the manner generally in 
which the fiscal administration is conducted under the existing plan of a 
Ryotwar settlement. 

2 . 'T'he experience of above two years and a half has already enabled me to 
.show how far the schemes projected by Mr. Elphinstone for augmenting and 
improving the finances, and for retrenching the expenditure, have been 
accomplished. How far the general line of jiolicy has been pursued or departed 
from, and in .what degree the result has been favourable or otherwise to the 
popularity of our Government, and to the interests of the several cla.sscs of 
our new Subjects, will be points which I. shall advert to in the sequel. 

VojL. IV. 5 Z 


■ Serrolaty 
to (um-rumenr, 
•24' .tan. IK2:2. 


Dei'cnu. 


l\Ir. ('Implin's 
it ('port, 

‘20 Aufj, 1822. 


8 . On 
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3- On the subject of the affairs of the Deccan generally, the comprehensive 
and luminous’rcport of the Honourable the late Commissioner has however 
anticipated a large portion of the information of value that seemed desirable ; 
I must therefore solicit indulgence, if my present report shall in these respects 
.appear defective, and shall contain some repetition of matter already so ably 
recorded. 

4 . The financial report which I had the honour to forward to Government 
on the 19th June last, exhibits the improvements which have actually taken 
place in the resources of the Deccan, contrasted with those which were 
anticipated by the Honourable the late Commissioner, as stated in his report to 
the Supreme Government. The following short abstract exhibits them in one 
point of view, and I • have only here to repeat that a very large proportion of 
those improvements, which were expected to ensue in ten years, have been 
brought about in two years and a half. It is necessary to observe that there is 
a discrepancy between the statement of reductions annexed to my Revenue 
letter of this date and that now' submitted : the fornier is taken from the 
actual accounts of fusly 1229, but the expenses shown in the latter from No. 
5 R. are only an estimate. There is also a difference in the classification of 
Sebundies as civil expenses, or separately as Sebundies, which ‘occasions a 
slight variation; but the amount is too inconsiderable to affect the general 
accuracy of the account. 


Inciiease of Revenue. 


As per 
•Stiik-mcnt, 
No. .5. R, 
/Wim lilt* 
1st Jan. 


I 

! 

Improvement i 
unticipatod { 
111 the Report. | 


Ah it WtlH I 
expeeted to ‘ 
staiiil the* 

1st Jan. 18BO. i 


As per 
Arroiiiits 


I 


Improvement j 
already 
expected, 
tiieliiding 
achUtiuii of 
Reven ue. 


Kxcc&h in * 
lleveniic 
uhove the 
ehtiriinleJ 
‘ riiipniveiiicnl. 


! 



Rupeec. 

1 

I 

Hupceii. j 

Rupees. 

1 

Riip{»^. 

1 

1 Rupues. 

llcvcnuc. 

59,60,2116 

10,00,000 

69,60,296 

76,63,411 

17,03,115 j 

7,03,116 


_ 


1 

» 


1 


Reduction of Expenses. 



Ah per 
Statement, 
No. 5. K, 
from the 

Ut Jan.lHSO. 

1 

i 

i lledlirtions 
j antti'iputeii 

I in the 

1 Report. 

1 

1 Expenses 
^ as they are 

1 expected to 

1 stand the 
] 1st Jan. 1822. 

1 Kxpeii*'cs 
as they stiMx! 
1st Jan. IH22. 

Saving 
already 
, elleeted. 

Remaining 
Red uetioiiK 
to be 
enVelcd, 

1 

1 

Rupees. 

1 

! IIUPCM. 

i 

( Hu|>ees. 

1 Ruppcii. 

1 llupees. 

j Rui>ecs. 

Commissioner. 

4,00,000 

1 3,00,000 

1 

! 1,00,000 

1,86,.586 

i 2,13,414 

1 86,.586 

Civil . 

17,42,571 

7,00,000 

1 10,42,571 

I 13,26,863 

j 4,15,708 

1 

2,84,292 

Sebundic.s, &c. .... 

8,50,000 ■ 

4,00,000 

4,50,000 

5,75,600 

I 2,74,400 

1,25,600 

Auxiliaries. 

17,14,530 j 
70,29,180 

12,00,000 

16,80,000 

5,14,530 

54,29,180 

4,80,000 

.59,69,652 

1 12,34,630 
j 10,59,528 


Military. 

.5,48,472 

Total saving.. .. 


4,20,000 

• 

1 

31,97,580 

10,36,950 

Add expected in-i 
crease of revenue J 


10,00,000 

> 


! 

34^530* 

i 




49,00,695 

10,02,420 

7,03, list 



Total improvement 

52,00,000 




Remains improvemeDt to be effected in seven years and a half.. 

2,99,305 

2,99,305 



Total. 

. Rupees 

62,00,000 



• Deduct excess in reduction of •uxiliaries. f Deduct excess in revenue. 
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5. For a particular account of the extent of each coliectorate in square 
miles, I beg leave to refer to the answers of the Collectors to my Queries. I 
had entertained hopes before this period that I should have received regular 
statistical tables from each of the Collectors, drawn up from actual returns of 
the population and stock of the country ", but they have not reached me in 
a form sufficiently complete to enable me to give correct abstracts oi' the 
whole. 


Ml*. Cbaplin's 
Ueport, 

Srt) Aug. 1822. 


/)m*nn- 


0. By the information that has been furnished, it may be roughly c6ni. 
pitted that the whole number of square miles in the provinces of Candeish, 
Poona, Ahmednuggur and Dharwar, amount to 700,01)0, and that the aggre¬ 
gate of the population, exclusive of villages, belonging to Sciudiah, Ilolkar, 
the Nizam and othei's, which are intimately mixed witli our territory, is 
1 , 79 . 5 , 700 ; but this does not include^ the city of Poona, tlic alienated 
villages in that district, the late cessions’ from the Nizam, nor the wandering 
tribes. By a comparison of the revenues of the excluded ]>ortions of the 
country with those of our own possessions in the neighbourhood, the popula¬ 
tion of which has been best a.scertained, 1 have framed the following estimate, 
which I think will be Ibund very near the truth. As Colaporc is not included, 
it corresponds nearly with Mr. KIphinstone’s estimate of four millions 


Poonah... 484,417 souls. 

N uggu r. (.1.50,0(K) 

C’andeish . I*17j97b 

Dharwar . 084,19*1 


«f^.‘{(>,880 


.Southern .lagheers . 77^i»18''^ 

•Sattara . 740,^84 


Total 8,751,3.53 

7 . The number of Government villages is 7»‘’29; the number of villagt's 
alienated as jagheer surenjam, &c. is *2,525*2, and the proportion of alienati'd 
to circar is about one of 375. 

Revcnv£ System. 

8. The settlement of each village rises or falls with the increase or deerrease 
of cultivation. It is now made by the Collector and his cutcherry, through 
the Potail and Koolkurnee. It is professedly the Ryotwar, and is so essen¬ 
tially ; but the individual distribution is left with a good deal of latitude to 
the village officers. It ought, when made, to be closely examined, and con- . 
firmed by the Mamlutdars in every village; but many of them, either from 
want of experience of such detail, or for reasons less excusable, do not trouble 
themselves with such minute investigations. The Potails are, of course, best 
able to make a fair distribution of the village assessment, and if we could trii.st 
them with the task, it were better that they should not be interfered with ; 
but owing to the absence of effectual check on the part of the Mamlutdar, it 
is often unequally made,'and the full advantages which would result alike to 
the Government and the Ryot from an equitable distribution, are not always 
secured. When the Mamlutdar knows his business, and exercises his authority 
with moderation, the system gives great satisfaction. Mahratta Mamlutdars 
are, however, sometimes above their duty: and as they arc worse paid under 
us than under the late Government, the punctual performance of so laborious 
a task as that of making the junimabundy in detail is hardly to be expected 
from them. This is rather a disadvantage under which the Ryotwar system 
labours in the Conquered countries; but those who condemn all minute scru¬ 
tinies may perhaps consider it in a different point of view. 

9 . The principles on which the settlement is directed to be made are 
explained in my circular to Collectors, issued on the 9th December 1820. It 
has already been submitted to Government, but I annex a copy to this report 
for facility of reference. 

10. The present system docs not essentially differ from that which was fol¬ 
lowed in Nana Furnaveese*s time, except that the Mamlutdars have now less 

discretionary 
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Mr. Chaplin s! 

Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Dixcan. 


discretionary authority to incieasc or decrease the rents. The settlement was 
then formed according to the village rules or durs, as far as they could be ascer¬ 
tained ; whether they had their origin in former surveys, or wore founded on 
long established usage, the welfare of the Ryots was consulted, and if the 
assessment was found t«o high, it was either reduced or temporary abatements 
were granted. The mainlut or management of a district was not given, as has 
been subsequently the practice, to the highest bidder; the Mamlutdar had 
not therefore so ilirect an interest in rack-renting the district. The settlement 
was in eflibet a village settlemenl, as far as the Mamlutdar was concerned, since 
it was left to the Potail to settle the amount of individual rents. The Mam¬ 
lutdar, however, if he could not realize what he conceived to be a fair standard 
of settlement from the Potail, sent his Carcoons to make the settlement in 
detail with the Ryots. The system differed, therefore, little Irom the present 
mode of settlement, e.xcept perhaps that the Potail Juul occasional opportunities 
of profiting by exactions or by concealment of resources, to a greater extent 
than he now has under the ( 'ollector’s more vigilant superintendence. 


11 . The contrast lo the comparatively patriarchal scheme of management of 
Nana Purnaveese, which is presented under the farming system of Bajce Rao, 
has been too often described to need any further illustration. The exactions 
of the ill-paid agent of revenue contractors were as oppressive to the Ryots as 
they were often subversive of the authority of the village officers ; the.se op¬ 
pressions no longer exist, and the legitimate influence of the Potails is restored. 
The payments of the Ryots are fixed with reference to their cultivation and to 
the receipts of former time.s, after deducting all extraordinary contributions or 
arbitrary exactions, 'fhe Potails, too, have reason to congratulate themselves 
upon the change ; they are relieved from all extortion, and though they cannot 
abuse their power, they may use it to all legitimate purposes, without any ol’thc 
vexatious interfere<Jces to which they were subjected in the latter times of the 
late Peishwa. The change may not be entirely acceptable to a few whose un¬ 
authorized emoluments are diminished by our better su])ervision, but it is sati-s- 


facloiy to the generality' j and that it is beneficial to the Ryots, whose burthens 
are lightened, cannot for an instant be questioned. One of the chief merits of 
the Ryotw'ar .system is, that it enables us to know the Ryots, and them to 
become acquainted with ns ; w'hilst under any other mode of settlement they'^ 
are kept in the back-ground, iind are hardly' heard of except as complainants. 
The contract may be prejudicial to them in a few instances where the old rates 


of assessment, which had been long lowered or abandoned, have been injudi¬ 
ciously resorted to ; but for the most part it has beeti favourable in determining 
the limit of demand upon tiicm, and restraining extra exactions, as far as they 
can bo chocked in tiic present vitiated state oi‘ Mahratta habits, in the cor¬ 


rection ol' which their antipathies to corruption arc so little efficacious. 


lii. The principal C'ollcctor in the Sontbern Mahratla country, in his report 
upon tlie settlemenl, describes the rules by' whioH he proposes to make his jnm- 
mabundy, until the survey that has been instituted shall have been completed, 
to be as follows : 


l.'J. Either be or one of his assistants make the village or Mouzewur settle¬ 
ment of all the villages in every pergimnaii, and the Ryotwar or individual dis¬ 
tribution of the rent of one or more villages in each,,the ryotwar of the rest 
being made by tlie Mamlutdar, and checked by a revision on the part of the 
Collector. In cases of altercation re.specting the fair amount of individual 
rents, or allotment of fields, the dispute is settled by a Punchayet of ryots. 
The same course is followed when Ryots throw up their fields, and a difference 
ari.ses as to the portion of good and bad to be retained. When a part is relin¬ 
quished, it is required that the arrears of the currenj year shall be paid up, 
and that timely' notice of intention to quit be previously given. Land im¬ 
proved by the stock and labour of the Ryot is allowed to be reclaimed, though • 
temporarily abandoned, provided the arrears of the assessment are discharged. 
Great encouragement is held out to those w'ho form tanks or dig wells ; the dry 
laml assessment only being taken for a course of years, with reference to the 
expense incurred, and at the end of the period a share equal to a third or a^ 
fifth of the land so cultivated is given in enam to the improver. ■ The 
kooruns or grass lands are rented out as usual, with the reservation of a small 
portion as common for the village cattle. Distraint of the implements of hus¬ 
bandry 
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bandry antitrade, is on no account allowed. Asa security against unfoundelf 
claims to remissions, all the pottahs provide that the whole body of Ryots shall, ’ 
be collectively responsible for balances; but tlie general responsibility for indi¬ 
vidual failures is not enforced, except in. very peculiar circumstances, and tdl 
balances of one year are remitted, if not realized before the first kist of the,.i 
following season. Mr. Timckeniy also pi4p08es that no distraint of a Ryot’s 
property shall be allo.wed on the part of private creditors unless the creditors, 
agree to pay the Ryot’s rent: a proposition well calculated, I think, to secure 
the rights of Government, which are otherwise liable to be compromizetl. In 
order to encourage the unemployed soldiery and others to betake themselves 
to agriculture, the Collectors allow to such persons a remission in thei'ull rent, 
which varies according to soil and circumstances. He adverts to the monopoly 
by the district Zemindars of the rights of Potails and Koolkurnces of villages* 
an inconvenience which prevails to a great extent in some of the southern dis¬ 
tricts, and which cftectually prevents the Government officers from acquiring . 
any knowledge of the internal resources oPsome of the mehauls. I agree with 
him in thinking, that the only remedy for this abuse is to remove such Ze¬ 
mindars from the Potail and Koolkurneeship, on proof of their malycrsatiou 
or incapacity. , , 


Mr. Clia|>Iiii’!» 

Report, 

20 Atig. 1822. 


Deccan. 


14. With a view to the improvement of border villages, which have suffered 
more than'‘others frotn plunder, Mr. Thackeray suggests that they should be 
disposed of at a low fixed rent for four or five years, until by survey a fair 
assessment shall haYe been fixed on each acre of land, by which means alone 
waste will be rendered valuable. The measure proposed difiers from a vilhige 
lease, which places the Ryots vat the mercy*bf the renter, inasmuch as it is 
intended that the Collector shall retain the superintendence of the Koolwar 
distribution, and thereby be enabled to prevent abuses. The scheme appears 
to me to be unobjectionable, if it be so managed that the agricultural stock 
and population of other villages be not drawn off to the-cultivation of those 
on the frontier. 

l.O. I have already submitted to Government a translation of some general 
orders issuqd by Mr. Thackeray for the guidance of his Auniildars, anil the 
inferior district servants; they are drawn up with judgment, and when 
vigilantly enforced, cannot fail to prove of infinite advantage to the prosperity 
of the Ryots, and to the interests of Government., 

If). In my report of the .^th November I recapitulated, from each Col¬ 
lector’s jummabundy letters, the mode' in which tliey respectively conducted 
the ryotwar settlement, as far as I was enabled to do so from their explanations. 
I'or any more particular information on this head, I beg leave to refer fi> 
those documents. 


17 . Any elucidation that may be required of the jummabundy of Can- 
deish w'ill bb furnished by the figured statements which accompany Captain 
Briggs’ report of the 18th December last, and by my correspondence with 
that officer. On my arrival in Candeish in December last, 1 found that the 
Political Agent, owing to .the want of all accurate accounts by which to deter¬ 
mine the rates of rent, had caused a measurement to be made of the culti¬ 
vated lands, and had framed and partially intrdduced new tables of assessment, 
founded, as he states, on the ayprage contribution of the Ryots in any shape 
for the last ten years. In these tables the land was divided into three sorts, 
classed with reference to the depth of soil, ascertained by digging it; and for 
each sort, in each mehaul, one uniform rate of refit was established. It 
having, in the absence of all authentic records, been impossible to find out 
what the .Ryots really had paid ibdividiially for the-ten preceding years, the 
arrangement, as might have been ffifetold, failed to give general satisfaction. 
In efiect, it produced a sudden and rather violent alteration in the quantum 
of rents payable by each cultivafor; and the inequalities loudly and 

so justly complained ofj by thqse whose rents were raised that 1 deemed it 
proper to point out to Captain JBriggs .the injuripus consequences that were 
likely to result from them. The subject being Already before Government, 1 
need not enlarge upon it further than' to state, that the new classification 
assessment was -not heted upon to anygr^t extent, and has either been 
Vo|.. IV. , 6 A . . modified 
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Mr. ciiaplin’s modilied or discontinued, early enough, I trust, to prevent the evils that ^ould* 
Uq»«rt, infallibly have attended so hasty an innovation^ • 

-18. Captain Briggs represents the circumstances of the cultivators in gene- 

Ihvcau. ral to be comparatively easy, by which, I presume, he means that they are 
better now than under the former (government j but he ascribes this condition, 
as well as their capability of paying the present rates of assessment, to the 
high prices to which grain had risen, and he thinks that prices having now 
fallen, the assessment must now be reduced. My opinion on this point has 
been already submitted; a temporary remission is perhaps indispensable to 
meet the depression of the market; but when things come to their own level, 
the aggregate of the settlement, contrasted with former realizations, does not 
appear to me to be inlmoderate, nor does it exceed either the ratio in which 
cultivation has been extended in Candeish (always supposing the returns 
of cultivation to be at all accurate), nor the augmentation which has been 
(Sicorig.) made in Other collectorates, apparently without any general pressure; I say 
general, because I apprehend tnat in Foona the assessment has been .partially 
pushed to too high a pitch, and that, in consequence, some of the more sub¬ 
stantial cultivators have contracted the extent of^ their farms, so that a defal¬ 
cation may be expected- in the year 1232, on which we are now entering. 
Some complaints which had reached me on this score were long ago brought to 
the Collector’s notice. . **■ 

IP. It has been already shewn, in detailing tlie items of increase and 
decrease in Candeish, that ample remissions were made in the settlement of 
1230 to meet the partial failures of the crops that appear to have occurred 
for want of rain. It had been better had they'been still greater, rather than 
that the measure of levying from five to eight or ten per cent., on those whose 
crops were good, should have been resorted to. This expedient was adopted 
in order to avoid exhibiting a larger defalcation, which would otherwise have 
appeared ; but however salutary it may sometimes be, it is rather a dangerous 
one in districts whose resources are much dilapidated. In the discussions 
which Iiave been laid before Government, I took occasion to inculcate a 
caution to Captain Briggs against making these extra tupees, or levies, except 
under peculiar circumstance.s, when alone they arc politic and justifiable. 

20 . Candeish possesses great capability of improvement. The dilapidated 

, • remains of more than one hundred substantially built dams fordiverting the water 

into channels for irrigation, many of them constructed at prodigious expense, 
attest the liberal and enlightened policy of the early Mahommedan monarchs. 
The Political Agent is gradually restoring some of these works j but little can be 
done till an increased stock and population shall render them available. 
With some few exceptions of enam lauds allotted for the duty of clearing 
out these aqueducts, the expense of maintaining them devolves upon the 
Government. 

21 . The Honourable the late Commissioner, in his report on the Deccan, 
has forcibly pointed out the necessity of moderation in fixing the assessment 
of this once flourishing district; which, since the devastation of Holkar’s 
troops in 1802-3, the mmiiic of 1803-4, the subsequent farming-system, the 
incursion of Piudarries, the ravages of Bheels, and the exactions of insurgents, 
has been reduced to the verge of ruin, I shall not fail to remind the 
Political Agent of this policy, should he at all deviate from if; but some 
allowances must be made for the difficulty of drawing the line between a 
moderate and a high assessment, in the absence oit all authentic records of 
the ressources. .The frequently recurring excesses of the Bheels, must af 
present tend to prevent any rapid improvement. The destruction by tigers is 

'• another serious obstacle, in proof of which it may be stated that sixty of 
these animals have been killed during the last three months, and that 500 
human lives, and 20,000 head of cattle, have been destroyed by them in three 
years. 

22. There is little in the jummabundy letter of the Collector of Poona that 
will not be adverted to in the sequel. It is very short, but its brevity is cbm- 
pensated by the amplitude of hisi^answers to ray queries. These anSwe^a evince 
much research, and contain a good deal of valuable information, to which I 

beg 
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' beg leave to invite the conaderation of tho'^ Honourable the Governor, in Mr. ciiapiin's 
Council; when I differ from the Collector in matters of any importance, ihy Iteport, 
sentiments will be stated in the coui'se of..this address. ^ 20 Aug . I 822 . 

•iS. The Collector of Ahmednuggur in nkking his settlement granted consi- ^ ’ Decam. 

derable remissions, which were rendered nspessary bvvthe partial dilute of the ^ 
crops. He settled the gram khurcfa, asip the preceding year, at six percent, 
of the jumma, including mehaul warshasuns, dewasthan allowances, nemnooks 
payable in the districts, and allowances by Zemindars, Potails, &c. When 1 
come to speak of the gram khurch, I shall notice some objection to this mode 
of fixing the amount, which led to my furnishing some general instructions 
to the Collector, for its better regulation- in future. 

24). In many pans of Ahmednuggur the rates of rents are quite, undefined, 
as in other collectorates, and some attempts appear to have been made to 
adjust them with reference to the suppgsed kumal and tunkali settlements. 

But the principles on which the adjustment has been., made.have hot been 
fully explained; they are meant to produce a gradual rise of thejiimma^ and 
are called istawa arrangements; but adverting to the imperfect data on 
which they appear to have bee n founded, 1 have great doubts of their 
stability, since they appear to me to rest more on general assum^ views of 
former realizations, than .on any actual resources of present cultivation. 

25. These istuwas do not, I believe, prescribe that the Potail shall grant 
waste lands according to any fixed cowlnamah; the Ryots are hot, therefore, 
sufficiently guarded against exaction ; nor is adequate provision made to enable 
the Collector to ascertain'with ease what cowls are given, and how far they 
are acted up to or evaded. The settlement in some places appears to have 
been made on a sort of lease not exactly conformable to any uniform scheme ; 
this lease extends to three, four, five, six, or seven years, till the rent rises to a 
real or assumed kumal standard. It lays down a loose sort of classification 
and assessment of the land, in conformity to which the heads of villages agree 
to pay the increase ; but, as far as I can understand of a system which accords 
neither with a village lease nor a Ryotwar settlement, the rules under which it 
is formed are so vague and indefinite as to furnish little security to the Ryots 
against exaction, and as little to the revenue against embezzlement. 

2G. In the districts transferred from Ahmednuggur to Poona, Captain., 

Robertson informs me this sort of settlement prevails, and as cowls have been 
granted-to the Potails, they cannot be superseded without a breach of faith. 

Where the villages possess no waste land, from which additional assets are deriv¬ 
able, this russud or increasing jumma must be rather disheartening to the 
Ryots, and it may subject them to some oppression on the part of the Potail; 
but in this case the Collector will, of course, feel himself at liberty, to cancel 
the engagement, so that the evil will, it may be hoped, be only of a transitory 
nature. 

» ' 

27 . In all istawas there ought, 1 think, to be a clause binding the renter to 
keep separate registers of the fields for which the Ryots pay the full rent, anti 
ol‘those which are to be held in cowl, and the distinction ought to be made in^ 
the Ryotwar pottahs. In enumerating the fields held in cowl, the number of 
beegalis contained in them, and the amount to be paid till the term expires, 
should be particularly specified. * Registers of all such individual cowls should 
be kept and furnished to the huzzoor cutchprry, and whatever alterations occur 
from year to year should be noted in them at the time of the settlement, by 
which precaution irregularities and frauds will in a great'*degree be obviated.. 

At present the favourable condition of the cowls are often abused, sometimes to 
the detriment of the Ryots, and sometimes to the injury of the revenue. Cap¬ 
tain Pottinger’s istawas sCmetim,es include meerass .as’.well as oppuree land, 
though the rent of meerass ought in all ordinary circumstances to be fixed 
and unvariable. ' 

Village Charges. 

28. A considerable refbi'm has been effected, since the accession of our 
Government, under tiie head of village expenses. 

29 . The accompanying table will s|iow the* amount of gram khurch in three 
of the collectorships, divided into its separate head, of 1st. Allowances toHuck- 

dars. 
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dars, Daismooks, Daikpandees, &c.; 2d. Tb Potjfins and Koolkurnees, and' 
Village officers’; Sd. Petty village charges. With a view to assist the judg¬ 
ment as to the present rate of disbc^sement on these several accounts, a com¬ 
parison is drawn between the charges during Nana Fun^veese’s administration, 
those of fiaiee Rao's tim^ and those of-the last fusly under our Government. 
From-thisoocument it will be seen that the allowances to .Zemindars, as well as 
to village officers, are nearly equal now to what they were atany former period-; 
atid'if we take into consideration the undoubted circumstance that they are how 
*n8id more regularlyvthan eviar they, were, the advantage will preponderate in 
favour of those of the present day. The item, however, of petty village 
charges is reduced by about two-thirds; but adverting to the abuses that were 
formerly committed under this! head, and to the relief that is now afforded to 
the heads of villages from sundry exactions formerly defrayed out of this fund, 

I am persuaded there is no good ground to complain of our economy. 


Average ‘per Centaffe qfjOhwances of Hwkdars and qf Gram Khurch. 



80. The averages are formed from the accounts of a number of villages for 
a series of years in each collectorate, including Huckdars* payments. The whole 
amount of charges is forty-three per cent, less than it was under the old 
Government; but the villages have no'longer to answer the demands of sturdy 
mendicant Gosseins, who formerly besieged them in bodies of thirty or forty, 
till they got a day’s meal. They do not now entertain the public servants as 
formerly ; they have no demands for purveyance to satisfy, no public cattle or 
horses to feed, nor is there the same necessity for bribing the public servants, 
nor the same amount to be paid of fees, fines, and divers suridry indefinite 
claims, which it would be tedious to enumerate. 


31. The village charges may be divided into two heads: those which are 
incidental and fluctuating, and those .which are permanent. 


.32. The permanent are the allowances to Huckdars, such as the Daispandees, 
Sir Potails, Canongoes, Notgours, Naicks, &c.; Potails, Kooikumees, 
Chowgullas, Mahjuns, aiid Shetties. - 

33. The fluctuating and incidental are the allowances to temples for 
WurshasUns, and the various festivals, Hindoo and Mahommedan, Batta to 
Moccuddums in attendance diiring the jummabundee at the Hoozoor, sta¬ 
tionary 
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lionary alms to beggars, nnzzers to the Circar, and expenses on sundry petty 
occasions of cer,emony. 

,■ 31 .. In all times of regular administration, the permanent and contingent . 
village charges and assignments upon villages were made out of the gross 
jiitnma, and the balance formed the Government revenue. The authorized expen¬ 
diture on account of gram khurch no doubt fell chiefly on the Ryot*s share of 
the produce: but the amount was ascertained, and not left to be determined at 
the discretion of the village officers. The Collector’s judgment in making the 
settlement of each village must now decide whether, after deducting these 
charges, the total settlement (whether it be called kumal or tunkha) is 
apportioned or not to the circumstances of the cultivators. In some villages, 
however, there were extra puttees levied purposely to defray some of these 
charges over and above the gross jumma. In those cases, the reduction of 
putte ought to keep pace with the diminution of the expense, except where 
the puttee is proved to be no more than the equivalent of an abatement which 
has been made in the ayen or original assessment on the land, in which case 
the saving may be justly added to the public revenue. 

35. The exjienscs by some of the Collectors have been estimated as high as 
twenty-five per cent, in good times, and even fifty per cent, in bad ones; but 
1 do not know on what data these estimates have been founded, and am 
disposed to think them greatly over-rated ; the>’ probably comprized extra 
cesses and contributions of every kind, many of which went to satisfy the 
rapacity of the native functionaries, and cantiot therefore w’ith j>ropriety be 
classed with village expenses. I do not find that any legitimate ceremonies 
have been abolished, nor any festivities abridged, l)y our economy in the article 
of^ village charges. 'I'here is of course less extravagance, but no just source 
of amusemetitor rejoicing has been retrenched. 

3(». In Dharwar the amount of all consideration nemnooks, payable out of 
I village expenses, to Brahmins, pagodas, mosques, &c. is first remitted to the 
treasur}', and after investigation distributed individually. All petty items of 
gram khurch are disbursed as usual by tiie village officers, and audited by 
the Mamlutdars. 

37 . Very little uniformity of system being observed by the different Col¬ 
lectors in regard to the gram khurch, and a doubt having been started by the 
C’ollector of Poona as to the principle on which settlements should be made, 1 
deemed it necessary to circulate instructions on the subject, tlie copy of which 
is now submitted for the information of Government. 

38. In fusly 1009 the Collector of’ Poona, conceiving that the gram khurch 

was payable from the llyots, over and above the rent the}-^ were to pay to Go¬ 
vernment, formed his settlement accordingly, leaving all these items to be 
collected separately. The measure was, 1 think, founded on a misapprehen¬ 
sion, that because the gram khurch was payable exclusive of the kumal, it was 
therefore to be se{)aratoly collected from each Ryot; w'hereas the usual and 
general practice i», it>*o i*— *n include every item payable bv the Ryot 

in the gross jumma of the village, then to ■ji-.o.,.and to 

strike the balance, which constituted the revenue payable to tht* t'rovV. 

treasury. 

39 . The practice of levying some items of the gram kluirch over and above 
the rent payable to the Circar, has, I believe, been found partially to prevail; 
but it is one that is fraught witli the most pernicious abuses, since .'t Places 
the Potail’s interest at variance with his duty, and infallibly leads to indctinite 
exaction from the Ryot beyond w’hat is specified in his puttee, ap am 
Robertson, at my suggestion, has since discontinued the objectionable mea¬ 
sure, which gave rise to some discontent in the year adverted to. 

to. Until fusly U230, the mokassa and other umuls in most districts were 
distinctly specified under their several separate heads, a measure which is 
still requisite where shares of each are held by different persons; w cic n. 
whole now belongs to the Circar, the total only is entered in the accounts. 

4 . 1 . The former mode of ]iayment to individuals is still continued. It it 
were before a fixed certain sum, it is now paid accordingly : if the .shaie was 
Voi.. IV. 6 li « P^'* 
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a per-centage upon the gross collections, the same practice is upheld. Where- 
ever the amount is variable it would save a great deal of trouble to make it a 
nemnook or fixed allowance from the treasury, which might be determined on 
a liberal view of the present, past, and expected produce of the village. The 
holders of these rights, however, though they might be gainers by the arrange¬ 
ment, have an objection to it, on the ground that they would become mere 
pensioners, and that in process of time their substantive right to a share of the 
village revenue would be lost -sight of, from not being annually recorded in 
the village archives. They have been accustomed to witness so many revolutions 
of the (iovernment, that they do not reckon much upon the stability of ours, 
'fhe exeeption they take to the commutation of their bucks, for a fixed money 
payment, seems therefore by no means unreasonable. 

42. In some cases, the Political Agent in Candcish appears to have paid 
the mokassa according to an average of the three preceding years; but he 
describes the Mokassadars as being averse to this system, on the ground that 
the revenue, ajul conseijuently their share of it, is improving, and that they 
should be losers were* the amount now determined. To obviate this objection, 
it might perhaps be ex})cdient to declare the payment fixed for a given period 
only, say three or four years, at the expiration of which it might be understood 
that the sum should be again regulated with reference to the then condition 
of the revenue; as they would eventually be no losers by this arrangement, 
since tlie annual increase or decrease of rcsojirces, depending on good and bad 
seasons, is uncertain, they would probably consent to it. 

4d. M'hether the payment be fixed or dependent on the amount of revenue, 
the shares are collected and jiaid by the. Government officers, except for those 
villages of w'hich the largest share belongs to the .lagheerdar. Formerly the 
Mokassadars collected for themselves, but the change is obviously advantageous 
to the Ryot, who is relieved from one of the many facilities for exaction to 
which he was before exposed. 

44. 'fhe difficulty which some of the (’ollectors experience in adjusting the 
umids will be best exemplified by' showing how these matters stand in the 
Ahmeduuggur collcctorate. Captain Pottingcr states that the total number 
of villages within his district in 12d0 was 2,(147, of which 15(ii are enam, 
l<)8i renewed surinjamy, belong to Scindia and his dependants, eighty to 
llolkar and his dependants, and forty-four to the Nizam. Resides w'hich, there 
are twenty-five villages assigned recently' in jaghcer wdiich were under his 
t-amavisdars in the preceding fusly. This loaves l,9GSi villages in the hands 
of Government, and in l,4t2A of them other states and various individuals 
hold different shares, some of which arc very trifling, but which, nevertheless, 
tend to involve the final partition and adjustment of the revenue in a degree 
i>f complication which can only be understood by those who have to fix the 
relative proj)ortion. 



■;i,„ ,,C. , • i eommutea tor fixed payments. 

1 om the above explanation furnished by the Collector, it appears that 
hroughout the whole of. the collectorshij) there are only 521 villages which 

revenue oT I'm h intricacy of the divisions of the 

bv (' 111^11 rp-Inl"'- exhibited by Captain Pottinger, and 

Dy-L aptam (uant, m their answers to Revenue Queries. ^ 

46 Ihe unjiossibility of preserving a strict uniformity of system in the 

reveml^^'' Th accurate accounts of the 

for thrmost n-u^^r ' former Mamlutdars and Durruckdars have 

to the most pai t disapjicared along with those functionaries, though here and 

?“WWting tl.o’reven®uo of ^holc 
Zemi’iid',.® « I continual senes of years in succession. The 

accouilt ofYhn^ \ exhibiting the Zumeen ihara, or 

of their lont Iv assessment; but, in consequence 

R ese doc unfnt?«T” employment, very few of them can produce 

^ observation applies 

to the Koolkuinees, whose records are almost always in the most mutilated 

. state. 
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state, full of falsification and interpolations, and never so authentic as to be 
implicitly relied on. The loss of these records is invariably referred to the 
times of former troubles, which have indeed been sufficiently frequent to 
account for their very general destruction. 

Assessment and Tenures* 

47. The difficulty which the Collectors experience in forming their settle¬ 
ment will be best illustrated by a short exposition of the various modes of 
fixing the assessment which are to be found in the Deccan. 1 shall not here 
recapitulate all the various local terms which are given to the numerous sorts 
of land tenements : I shall, however, endeavour to explain a few of their 
leading particularities. The subject has already been ably treated in the 
Honourable the late Commissioner’s report, and its accompaniments; but the 
question is so important as to render it unnecessary that I should make any 
apology for attempting further to elucidate it. 

48. Previously to entering upon it, it may be of use to give some definition 
of two of the terms whicii are of most common occurrence in all discussions 
connected with the land assessment in the Deccan j 1 allude to the kamil or 
kumal and the tunkha settlement. Both appear to have been formed by 
the Moguls or their delegates at different periods in diticrent parts of the 
country, on a view^ of the productive power of villages in prosperous and 
tranquil times, when the Government was enabled to establish a high maxi¬ 
mum rent. In process of time, as cultivation and jiopulation extended, the 
standard has frequently been altered : hence we find the kumal of many 
districts of comparatively modern origiti. The kumal, in its usual and general 
acceptation, appears to be in cflect what the literal meaning of the word imports, 
the full, entire, or complete assessment. The highest rent realized appears 
to have been assumed to constitute this standard, which, however, seems to 
have been formed at various periods. In some districts it bears reference to a 
survey supposed to have been made in the last years of the Adil Shahil dynasty, 
but of which no record remains; whilst in others it is evidently of modern date, 
as established by the Mahrattas. 

49. The most approved standard of the kumal in the more northern parts 
of the conquered territory may be referred to the era of Mullik Umber’s 
government; but scarcely any data on which it was formed are now extant. 
In the southern part of the Southern Mahratta country the principal Collector 
states, that the settlement of Hatim Khan, a minister of the Sawnoor Nabob 
about seventy-four years ago, is called the kumal. In the talook of Dummul 
and the adjoining pergunnahs, that of Naroo Babjec, concluded in fusly 1181. 
In Padshapore, the settlement of the Vesajee Punt, the Peishwa’s quarter¬ 
master-general, made in fusly 1168; and in Badamee the jumma of Krish- 
najCe Punt, Kustyah’s manager, constitutes the kumal. 

•W. The tunkha appears to be a standard rent-roll of villages introduced 
by Akbar, under the able fiscal administration of Toodur Mull. It is said to 
have been grounded on a division of the produce ascertained by a survey of 
the lands; but whether it' was fixed with refereiice to actual individual pay¬ 
ments, or whether arable lands uncultivated were included in it, appears to 
be uncertain. It is doubtful also whether this rent-roll ir^pluded land rent 
only, or whether it included mohturfa and other taxes: I am rather disposed 
to think it did. The actual settlement, how'ever, of each year, on Toodur 
Mull’s plan, varied with the increase or declension of cultivation. The records 
of the tunkha are too incomplete to admit of our coming to any thing but a 
conjectural conclusion respecting it. 

51. On whatever data the kumal or tunkha may have been formed, they 
do not appear to have superseded the necessity of occasional but partial local 
surveys, at subsequent periods ; no general measurement ha.s, however, taken 
place for upwards of a century. Whilst the Mogul Government was yet in its 
vigour under the last of the Nizam Shahee princes, Mullik Umber, the cele¬ 
brated revenue intendant before alluded to, appears to have concluded a stan¬ 
dard village settlement of all the countries under his control: this is said to 
have been fixed money-rent, formed with reference to an equal share of the 
crop between the Government and the cultivator ; but more probably in the 

proportion 
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proportioji oftwo-firihs to tin* former, .ind tliree-fiftlis to the hitter. We unfor¬ 
tunately at tlic jnesent day have no proof that the respective shares of the 
Government and the llyot were determined on any given priiiciples, nor can 
we trace many of the details of the settlement respecting which Mullik 
Umber, after once fixing the amount, is said not to have interfered; but it 
seems to be universally believed that the country is indebted to this chief for 
fixing a limit to demand, and if not for initiating the meeras tenure, at least 
for reviving and confirming this great benefit, by which a considerable portion 
of the land acquired most of the substantial qualities of private property, sub¬ 
jected however to occasional infringement, from which the peasant in India 
has never been entirely exempted. 

5Q. Lands throughout the Deccan appear invariably to have been ranged 
under three heads, t'iz. dry land (zerayet), garden or plantation (baghaet), 
and turee, or wet rice lands, 'fhe dry lands are either, regur or kalee (black) 
or nuisiib (mixed). 'I'lie black land in each village is usually subdivided into 
three sorts, according to the nature of its soil and situation. The mixed soil 
has sometimes more numerous subdivisions, according as it is rich or poor, 
sandy, stony, or inclined to clay. Wet or rice laud is of two kinds : that 
which lies near the Cihauts depends on the monsoon rains for its cultivation ; 
that which is situated in the more easterly districts is cultivated by means of 
wells, water-courses, or reservoirs. 

liaghact or ]dantation is usually divided into patusthul land, irrigated by 
aquctlucts, or permanent channels; and motusthul laud, watered by machinery 
from wells. Each .sort has its separate classes. 

5S. 'fhe answers of the several Collectors to my Revenue Queries will shew' 
the proportions of the difTercnl sorts of soils in each collectorate; they may 
he roughly estimated as follow's : 

In Poona :— 

Black land. S parts. 

Mixed soil . 

Red ditto .. 4 

Rice ground in the Ghauts . 1 

—k; 

Of' baghaet or garden cultivsititni, the proportion of the whole may be about 
one-tenth. 

5 In Ahmedimggur, the j)roportion inav he of 

Black..*.. 9 

Mixed. 4 

Bed . a 

J' . . 

Of* this one-eighth may be baghaet, or capable of cultivation as garden. 

5.'5. In C'andeish there may be of 

Black . 10 

Mixed . tl 

Bed. 8 

—16 

()f which one-6ffli mav be fit for garden cidtivation. 

.Oti. In Dharwar the Collector stated the proportion to he 

Black ... t> 

Mixed . 4-^ 

Wet.. 

Baghaet or garden .. 0| 


. 57 . Of the land measures in u.se there is the greatest diversity. Former 
measurements, of which we have any records, seem usually to have been made 
with a rod of the length of five cubits and five clenched fists (equal to about 
nine British feet); one square rod making a pole, twenty poles one paud, and 
twenty pauds one beegah, and one hundred and twenty beegahs one chawar. 
At present, how’ever, there is the widest difference in the size of the beegah, 
the term no longer conveying any adequate notion of the extent of land con¬ 
tained 
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tained in iA according to the above measureinent .it may. be computed at 
about three-fourths of an acre. ’ . 

58. In some vi|h^s the measurement and classification are still ascribed to 
the period of MuuiK Umber’s authority ; but the* variations that have subse¬ 
quently been made render it of very littl 6 use in fdrtoing our present settle¬ 
ment. These changes led to many partial new surveys in some of tlic mehauls, 
after tlie Mahrattas acquired posession from the, Halils, and the measurement 
of the baghact land having been made with a xoaof a diminished standard, 
and a new classification intxoduced, almost all .braces of the did survey aio 
confounded or obliterated;'" The settlement thu^ enhanced is now in many 
places denominated the kumal; but it is framed so imperfectly, that we should 
often commit great errors if we implicitly adopted it as our standard. 

59. Mouzinas, or registers of land, are occasionally found in a mutilated 
state in the possession of tlm Zemindars: these exhibit the extent of land in 
bcegahs and chawars, and tlie average rates per beegah of each class of land, 
according to ancient surveys. But these genuine fragments of accounts are 
rare, and the series is seldom sufficiently complete to be of much practical 
utility. 

6 (). In the Poona coll cctorate are to bc^bnnd the kucha andpnkha,or the 
large and small beegah, the chawar, the rookka, the tukka, the khundee or 
candy, and the mini or maund. 

61. The latter were originally multiples of the beegah, the use of which, 
however, in many villages had been completely siqiersedcd, the quantity ,in 
bcegahs being no longer shewn in the Koolkurnec’s registers. The jmkha, or 
large beegah, as nearly as 1 can learn, may he on the average equal to tliree 
ordinary beegahs, though it is sometimes found to contain four, eight, and 
even fifteen kuchu ones. 

The chawar, as before shewn, is equal to about 120 ordinary beegahs. 

The rookka is ten bcegahs, though in some villages it does not much exceed 
eight, and falls as low as five beegahs. 

Forty-eight bcegahs make one tukka ; twenty muns or maunds are equal to 
one kImndeC or candy ; from twenty to tlrirty or thirty-five beegahs ai'c one 
khundee or candy. 

() 2 . The above tlivcrsit.y is found in the few villages which have come under 
my own investigation ; but there are pi’obablymorc measures in use in other 
parts of tlie coIJectoratc, and in some places large parcels of land arc assessed 
in the lump at a given sum, without any specification of the actual extent or 
rate per beegah. 

63. In Ahmcdiuiggur some other varieties are observable. Four bcegalts 
there constitute a purtun, and thirty purtuns, or 120 beegahs, a chawar. 

In some places twenty |Hirtuns, each of four bcegahs, form a dorec of sixty 
beegahs; the dorec, however, sometimes contains 120 beegahs, when the pur- 
tnn is reckoned at six beegahs. 

64-. In other villages the tukka is in use, each tukka containing four bee¬ 
gahs on the khundee or candy of twenty maunds, each maund containing ten 
beegahs, or 200 beegahs to the candy. 

65. Parcels of land are also sometimes assessed in the aggregate, as in 
Poona. 

66 . In Candeish the beegah is in general use, but in common with other 
measures, such as the out, which consists of twenty purtuns, each purtun 
being four beegahs; and perhaps a still greater variety, which have not come 
under my observation. 

67 . The mode of assessing in the lump whole pieces of land at' a fixed sum, 

without any record of the extent, is still more common there than in the other 
provinces. • 

' • . ill . ' • ' 

68 . In Dharwar,- the varieties of land measures are equally, if not more 
numerous. I beg to refer to Mr. Thackeray’s statement for the particulars of 

VoL. IV. 6 C * them. 
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them, SIS well as to my own revenue letter to the late Commissioner, under date 
the S5th Sfptember ISl^i which forms.part of the Appendix to Mr. Elphiri- 
^ stone’s report. 

69/ Having premised this summary of the land measui'ls now prevailing, 
wbichi was in some respects indispensable to the clear understanding of the 
manlier in which the land rent is determined, I shall now proceed to advert to 
the rates of assessment. 

70. These rates differ in different parts or this province. Thougli each 
village where meeras, or the right of hei*editary occupancy, is found, has very 
commonly one uniform rate or dhur for all the lands, it must not be inferred from 
this circumstance that the soil is all of one description : it is classed into first, 
second, or third sort, acx^oi'ding to its quality and situation ; but in proportion 
as it is good or bad, a smaller or larger quantity of land is assigned to the 
bcegah. Hence the dhur, or rate of assessment, though ostensibly uniform, 
has every sort of variation. This practice seems to obtain in a plurality of 
villages in this collectprate; but in many of them separate rates are fixed for 
each class o^land, which are supposed to have been those that were established 
by Muilik Umber. 

71. The Koolkufnees occasionally exhibit accounts of ten, twenty, thirty, 
or even fifty years’ ^standing, whendt suits their particular interests or purpose 
to do so : in those accounts the rates of rent arc recorded, but they are in 
general found to have undergone many alterations. Those who can shew 
no aricientrecords, are never at a loss to furnish either a fabricated set, or to 
giyc a traditionary account of the old rates. In some districts the Mamlut- 
dars of the late Government appear to have re-measured, classed, and assessed 
the land, with reference, it is asserted, to the ancient surveys; but the rates, 
whatever they may have been, have subsequently been raised or lowered, in 
proportion as dhurbar khurch has been withheld or distributed during frequent 
changes of revenue officers, few of whom can be supposed to have been 

„ governed by any upright or very consistent principles of fiscal management. 

72. In those villages in which one nominal uniform rate of rent prevails, 
the Ryots will usually be found to have apportioned amongst themselves the 
extent of land to be held by each with reference to its known produce ; but 
in those villages where the rates differ according to the quality and circum¬ 
stances of the land, such Ryot, of course, pays in conformity to an established 

* classification. 

73. In some villages all the lands are divided into parcels, on what is 
called the moonbundhee plan, by which the fixed sum to be paid for each 
parcel has probably been determined according to the proportions of* good and 
bad land which it contains, and on a view, after a long' experience, of the 
average produce of the whole j but no data of^ethod by which the muckta, 
or fixed rent, was settled are now to he procured. Should such lands be relin¬ 
quished, they are given to any one who consents to cultivate them at the 
moonbundhee rent; and if nobbdy is willing to offer for them, they are let at 
a reduced sum, or on an istawa cowl, progressively rising to the full fixed rent. 
In sucli villages, w’hen an extra as.scssincnt is laid on by the public officers, it 
is distributed to each Ryot rateably to the rent of the parcel of ground in his 
occupation. 

74'. Whether, however, lands of this sort be held by Meerassadai's or by 
Ooprees, the moond rent is considered to be the permanent assessment, 
which ought not to be exceeded, though to Oopree tenants a remission of the 
amount is sometimes allowed. 

7-'>* In a few villages this mode of settling with the Ryots is carried on in 
still greater-detail; instead of each parcel of land, each field having its stated 
rent. This method of accounting with the cultivator is called likkee. 

7b. In addition to the original rates of assessment, the imposition of puttees 
or extra cesses became very common during the ^Peishwa’s Government: .they 
were frequently laid both on Meerassadars and Ooprees, or tenants af w'ill. 

77* The principal^nf them are exhibited in the accompanying statement. 
The whole of these cesses were not, of course, levied from all villages, though 
few villages were exempted from a part of them ; the most exceptionable of 

them 
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them have been established since our acquisition of the territory* though many 
of the least obnoxious which have been hxed by public authority continue 
to be levied. 

78 . The modejbf assessing the land in the Nawuls, or hilly country to the 
westward of Poona, differs ;from the practice observed in the eastern part of the 
sooba. In the Nana Mawul the original rent of rice land ajppears to be unU 
Ibrmly the same, and to have been fixed at some former penj^.by a pahnee, 
which is an appraisement or conjectural estimate, or sometimes a measurement 
of the produce of the crops, the Government share of which was commuted 
for a money payment at a fixed conversion rate. The sCfiigement is still made 
with the addition of the usual puttees, or extra items of assessment, after the 
following manner; such resembles veiyr closely the practice adopted in the 
Kokun, as described in my letter to Government of the 21 st November last. 


V 

Si 

JO 

ea 

pq 


I 


Original rate-of payment of bcegah 

Surdesmookhee ... 

Mukul Muztoof .. 

Sahotra ... 

Hug Chowthaee.... 

Desaec ... 


Total 


Mds. 

P. 

s. 

. 8 

0 

, 0 

. 0| 

3 

0 

.■ Oj 

3 

0 

. oi 

0 

0 

. 04 

0 

0 

. o| 

0 

0 

. 104 3 

0 


Converted into money at the rate of 24 rupees per R*. A|. 
khundce ... 12 11 

Add puttees or extra cesses, ghee puttee at the rate of 

1 |^ seer 8 tanks price .... 0 12 ^ 0 

Gliulla puttee, at the rate of 8 rupees per candy, is on 

8 mauuds.;;.. 0 18^ 0 

Sudder blict, at the rate of | rupees per maund, on 8 

maunds is... 0 6 0 


Mr. Ciiaplin’8 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Deccan. 


'l-otal per beegah .-.Rupees O 15 1 


Land on wliich wheat and Bengal grain arc sown is called kalhanee. 


'fhe returns of a beegah are as follows : 

Original share of crop.. 

Babtee, in proportions above shewn, for rice land 


Mds. 



P. 

0 

1 


s. 

0 

.i 


Total.Maunds li 1 3 


79 . The conversion price of the above varies with the nature of the crop; 
but in Nana Furnaveese* time, an average rate was adopted in the public ac¬ 
counts (beras) of 40 rupees per candy, which would make the original rent of 
the beegah so cultivated........Rupees 0 3 4| 


Add puttees. 1 .a. 0 0*0 

Ghee Sf tank price . 0 O 7 ^ 

Total .. 0 3 9 ^ 


80. The customary rates at which the different'sorts of grain are converted 
into money are as follows : 

Dhan, or rice in, the husk, per candy.Rupees 24 


Chunnie or grain. 45 

Wheat .. 50 

Mussora 40 

^ Suttoo. 20 

fiuUar.. 30 


81. In lands which are denominated warkus zuman, situated in the midst of 
rocks and ravines in the hills, arc sown the inferior sorts of dry grain, such as 

baggee 
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baggee and niyree. The gross produce of the crop is merely estitnatcd by the 
revenue officers, and a half ora thir(|| part of* the whole being assumed as the 
Government share, it is commuted for a money payment at a rate winch is esta¬ 
blished for each village. Besides this, rents, a small house-tax, and a lax on 
female buffalos, are levied. The house-tax is taken at the rate of 1^ lukha (of 
which ^ makc?a rupee) for each house, a sum equivalent,!© annas tukhas, 
or annas per buffalo. Table-extra tax, one rupee four annas. The I’otail, 
Chowgiilla, Poqjaree, brahmins and Zemindars, are entitled by custom to some 
, abatement in those extra cesses. 

8^2. The Surdaistniiok is levied at ten; per cent., and the sahotra at six per 
cent, on the money payments. In the turaf of Pourkhora it is the custom to 
renew the pashnee, or inspection of cultivation, every seven years, the Recounts 
of which it is the province of the Daismook and Daispandco to render. The 
differences which are to be found in the mode of settling with the Ryots are 
not sufficiently great to need any explanation. 

H3. The lands held by the Bullotcedar, or. vUlage officers, called cnam 
wotee, arc assessed like those of the Ryots ; Imt two-thirds of the gross j)roducc 
arc lefl to them, and one-thini. taken as the Government share. 

84. In theturarsof Pauwnmawal and Undarmawul, the practice of paying 
a, money rent instead of a grain rent convertible into mone}’, obtains, 'flu? 
amount of the aneen, or original rent per candy, in which the accounts are 
kept, seems to he unilbrm ; but flie numerous puttees which are added must 
tend to make it exceedingly indefinite.' 

85. Some parts of the Mawul arc said to have been formerly under the kliot 
or village-rent systetn of' management, which is described in iny letter above 
adverted to. 

8fi. After a pahnee had been completed, no' alteration w'as made in the 
amount of the CJoverninent rent until a new pahnee took place. The 
exactions however of the more extended system of farming whole pcrguimahs, 

• in Bajee Rao’s reign, were incompatible with the existence of these small 
nirmers, who have in consequence been excluded from the management for the 
last twenty or twenty-five years. 

87. The modes of fixing the assessments of the land are as various in the 
Ahmednnggur cqllectorate as they are in Poona, but nearly similar. In many 
villages the Meerassadars, like those of Poona, pay one nominally uniform rale 
of rent, but in proportion as the land is bad or good, hold more or less of it. 
In other villages liefmed rales are established for each particular class, varying 
with itstjuality and situation. A mukta, or fixed rent, in some places is also 

,, established for parcels of land,'without reference to any given rate per bcegah ; 
Meerassadars occupying baghact land usually jUiy the baghact rates bf assess¬ 
ment, althougli only the dry land rate may have originally been iinposeKl ; 
whei'cas in Poona the dry land late more commonly obtains, even though it 
may have been subsequently cnltivated as garden. , Extra puttees are levied 
in the same manner as in Poona. 

88. Mr. Oawf'ord, the Head Assistant at Nuggur, in a very good letter 
which accompani(?s tlie Collector’s report, states that one hundred villages in 
the Dindoree pergunuah formerly paid according to the outh or quantity of 
ground that could be tilled by two bullocks j that the rate of statement of the 
outh was ten, fifteen, or twenty rupees, according to the quality of the soil; 
that the quantity contained in an outh was more of less about twenty beegahs. 
M r. Crawford states that the land, after we got possession of the country, w’as 

taxed by Capt. Briggs at a rate paid with reference tp former payments. 

• 

89. In many villages in Candcisli customary dliurs or rates are established, of 
which, as in other parts of the country, there is every diversity. The moond- 
baudee, or fixed rent parcels of land, is more prevalent than etsewhefc. 

90. 'fhe garden, or baghact land, in Candeish is in general subject to the 
customaiy t)aghact rates found to prevail in each village; very little meeriCs 
land is be ibund in the whole province. Lands watered^ by nullahs or 
aqueducts are in some cases assessed according to the species of articles grown. 

In 
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In those villages where tj^s practice obtains, it KSs probably owed its intro¬ 
duction to the necessity oif having a rotal^ra of crops, in order to prevent the- 
impoverishment of the land. Hence lanas fintrplanted with sug^-cane have 
usually, for a succeeding crop either wheat or oU*plaht Thawuree til) ; in the ^ 
third year kuiPodee rice is usually sown, and it is not till the fourth year that 
sugar-cane can with advantage be again cultivated. A succession Of different 
crops is tl>us kept up, and the rent is collected agreeably to the former usage 
of the village, according to the quality of the soil, and the<*iiature of the 
produce. 

<)1. The extra pettahs or cesses do not appear materially to differ from tlmse 
of other collectorates in the Deccan.* . “ 

For the last twenty yeare the most common tenure in Candeish is stated 
by Captain Briggs to have been the outbundee, or engagement (already 
described) to pay a fixed sum for the use of each plough and pair of bullocks, ^ 
witli whicli the owner might cultivate as much land as he could. Another was 
the teekabundec, or stated rent for each field, which is the, Moondbnndee 
plan, on a niorc 'minute scale ;, a certain field paying s given sum without 
reference to the number of beegahs contained in it. 


5)3. In my report to the late Commissioner, of the 25th September 1819, I 
ox})lained the nature of the laud tenures in Dharwar, and for a further par¬ 
ticular account of them I beg leave to refer to Mr. Thackeray’s answers to 
queries, and to his reports. All the lands are classed under the heads of 
chalee, rulgootiia, kundmukhta, and cowl land; these are allotted in due 
proportion of good, bad, and indiflerent—the highly, lowly, and moderately 
assessed, or rent-free laud, to each Kyot; the distritmtion being made according 
to custom by the Potails and Koolkurnecs, and the -assessment fixed with 
reference partly to established rates, but partly also to the actual circumstances 
of the cultivator. This mode of tenure is universal in the Dhoab. The condition 
of it is, tliat the Ryot shall hold both the good and the bad, or relinquish both 
together. It is chiefly on the chulee that all the additional cesses are imposed; 
it is tljereforo always taxed above its value. It seems to be entirely analogous 
to the vaita in (iu/emt, and the upunnm of the Ceded Districts. The division 
into se}>araf.c* classes of the land occupied by each Ryot, owing to the arbitrary 
cesses that have been since imposed, has in ))rocess of time become almost 
nominal, since all traces of the original assessments of the several jtarts have 
been completely confounded. A reference to a statement of cerfaiii parcels 
of lands held by particular Ryots -for the last forty yetu’s, which is furnished 
l)y M r.'I'liackeray, will exemplify this confusion. 


!)1'. In reporting upon the cessions from the Nizams, Mr. Miinro, th^ acting 
subordinate C’dlector, has shewn much research; but the objects discussetl 
being of %loeaT natiire, 1 do not forward his letter. 


95. The tables annexed to-t this report exhibit, I imagine, as much inlbr- 
niation as can be required in respect to the seasons of sowing and reaping the 
diflTcrent articles of agricultural produce, it is therefore unnecessary to enlarge 
on the subject in this place': the early crops are called the khurcefi and the 
later the rubbee harvest. 


9f). Land that has for some time lain fallow, and is ipartially overgrown 
with brushwood, is every where allowed an exemption from rent for one or two 
years; but, if not overgrown, ho abatement is required. Waste of long 
standing is given on cowl for a period extending to four, five, or eight years, 
subject for the firs^ few years to a pepper-corn rent, increasing towards the 
close to. the full assessment, according to the labour and expense that may 
he required to reclaim it. .^ The conditions of the cowl vary according as the 
land may have been long neglected or recently undelr tillage, it being usually 
stipulated that the full rent and extra cesses shall be paid at the exjriration 
of the fixed period, tliough in some castes the , payment of the latter is post¬ 
poned till long ^terwards. The istawa cowl for baghaet generally provides 
that the full assessment shall be paid up in five years. 


97- In Dharwar it had been found expedient to extend the period of cowls 
for waste, owing to the competition of the JagheerdarS for the labour of our 
Ryots. The conditions being now as ^vourable at home as abroad, and great 
V^ou IV. 0 D • encouragement 


Mr. Cliiiplin'g. 

Ueport, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Deccau. 
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encouragement 'in the shape of advan^s of Uic\»vi^ being held out, a r^id 
extension of cultivation may b« antiipipated: it has ^ready, as shewn by Mr. 
Thackeray, been considerable* and would have been infinitely greater but for 
tl}e prevuence of mortality b^b amongst men and cattle. 'I^e utawa cowls 
have been nitherto ^ven cm a limited scale to ruined villages, under the appre^ 
hension of th^ stock and labout of the more fiourishing towns being drawn off 
too suddenly to waste, and thereby occasioning a loss of revenue; but the 
Collector's suggestion that the terms should now be rend^d mogieliberal, 
may be adopted with advantage. 

98. It has not been usual in the Dcc^an to use any contpnlsion to prevent 
the relinquishment of lands on the part%r the Ryots, provided they perform 
the chief condUtions of their cowl, which is, that they shall leave the land 
cleared of jungle. At the end, however, of the cowl an Oopree was never 
sur^ of retainining the occupancy } he was liable to be ousted at the Potail's 
discretion, whether it orimnated in motived of enmity or a view to profit, by 
giving the land to a higher bidder. The Oopree had not the same interest 
as the Meerassadar in making the most of his l^d, and had cons^uently very 
little attachment to it He was often, too, discouraged by thb village officers 
from making any permanent improvement, lest he should obtain, indirectly and 
without purchase, the privileges and immunities of a Mnerassadar; in short, 
his tenure, particularly under the farming system, was exceedingly precarious, 
jfince its continuance depended almost entirely on the convenience and interest 
of the village manager; and if they did not frequently exercise these powers of 
ejection, their forbearance must not be ascribed to any regard to private rights, 
but the difficulty of procuring new tenants after expeJluig the old ones. 

99. The prevalent rates of assessmenc may be stated, from the inquiries 1 
have personally made during my late tour, to be as follows: 

100. In the Poona collectorate, the highest rate per beegah of dry land is 
6 rupees 12 annas, the lowest rate per beegah 6 annas. Tfie highest rate here 
shewn appears, however, to be unusually exorbitant, and it may be concluded 
that the quantity of land occupied is really greater th^ is entered in the 
accounts. 

% 

Baghaet or garden does not pay at most above (i rupees 8 annas per beegah. 
In the Mfiwuls 18 rupees 3 annas is the highest,rate per beogah of land culti* 
vated with dhan or paddy: the lowest rate is 9 rupees 11 annas per beegah. 

101. In Ahmednuggur, the highest rent of dry land that I have seen docs 
not exceed € rupees the teegah, though it probably rises as, high as 3 rupees in 
the vei^ best soil j the lowest rate per be^ah is 4 annas. 

B^haet or garden, from 6 rupees per beegah to as low. a ^ 1 rupee 
2 annas. 

102. In Candeish, the best dry land produced^ rupees S'annas per beegah ; 

the worst about 4 annas. . 

Baghaet pays as high as 7 rupees when watered by machinery from wells, 
and as low as 1 rupees 4 annas. * ', 

When irrigated by natural streams or by. aqueducts, it yields from^ 1 rupee 
4 annas per beegah to 20 rupees/ 

When cent is taked according to the description of crop, it is usually as 
follows: 


For land watered from streams: 


Sugar cane: ^ * 

1st. sort of land, per beegah .'.... 

2d. ditto _......ditto..............._......_..... 

... Rupees 25 
. 20 

3d. ditto .....—ditto................... 

... 15 

Wheat, Oil-plant, Indian com: 


1st. sort ... 

^d. ditto ....... 

... Rupees 10 
. 8 

.Sd- ditto .....-. 

_ -5 

Kunrode 
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Kunrode.rica:- . 

l8> lAtldf Rup^iQS 

s ^ .r...•• •„ 1? 

Buiyalfli, plantains, &c. 

‘^[at land 10 

®d'•’ditto ' 8 

3 d ditto ...... S 

In some few spot^, sugar-cane is said to pajr as high as 70 rupees^ and Kun- 

rode rice 40 rupe^, per beegah. i| 

* . ■ , 

In villages^here the rent is fixed u^n the land, and not upon the crop, 
th^ vary, of course, according to situations and circumstances, as has bera 
betore described. , 


Mn ChapHn'a 
Report, 

20 Auf. 1822. 

' DecQifn. 


103. In Dharwar the rate of dry land varies from 7 rupees to 4 annas 
per beegah; this • includes thj| very hes| of the rich black land, and all the 
diversities of ^mixed soil.' 3even^upees per beegah is a very high rate, and is 
seldom paid without some lightly assessed fields being held along with it. 

Baghaet or garden plantation, watered by machinexy from wells, pays from 
ten rupees to three rupees per beegah. 

Baghaet watered by streams or aqueducts pays from IS rupees to 4 rupees. 

Paddy land watered solely by the monsoon rains pays from rupees to 2 
rupees per beegah. , 

104. In respect to the proportion of the gross produce which is received by 
the Government, tlie share appropriated to the expense of cultivation, to-the 
maintenance of the Ryot*s family, and the profit remaining to him, the opinions, 
as stated in the Answers to my interrogatories by the Collectors, are a good 
deal at variance with each other, so that it is not easy to come to a conclusion 
at all sadsfactoiy. The proportions materially differ in different situations and 
circumstances, as the land is rich or poor. If rich and well situated for cul¬ 
tivation, the Ryot, after allowing for the expenses of cultivation, can pay one- 
half of the remainder without any sort of distress: if poor and unproductive, 
the payment of so large a share would not leave him sufficient for the main¬ 
tenance of himself, his family, and his cattle. 

105. On a view of the whole, joined to my own inquiries, I should come to 
the following result. I assume that a Ryot of middling circumstances keeps 
four bullocks and two ploughs; that he holds thirty beegahs of dry land, each 
beegah ^^ieli^feng a gross produce of 144 seers grain, or in the aggregate 4,320 
seers, the average price of which may be at the rate of forty-eight seers the, 
rapee> which wul give him a return of ninety rupees} that he holds besides 
one beegah of ba^aet land, yielding sometimes two crops, sometimes one, 
yitoin thj^ year, consisting of grain, sugar-cane, or vegetables: the average 
of these will produce him thir^ rupees, which added to the ninety rupees, 
gives a tot^ of Rupees 120. The Circar share of the diy land crop; assuming 
a medium of the produce of black and mixed soil, would, be thirty-^e rupe'es, 
mr aboiift two-ffiths of the baghaet; assuming an average produce deriv^ from 
its Cultivation, by means of wells and of streams from rivers, the Government 
share would be ^even.rupees, or about’^one-quarter, mal^^ng a total Government 
share of forty-two rupees, and leaving a balance to the Ryot of seventy-eight 
iHipees. From the Ryot's share be has to defray the ibllowing expenses, viz. 

A- share of the prime cost of his four bullocks, valued at 100 rupees: 

’* these bullocks are estimated, to be* serviceable for eight years, so 
that the annual proportion of the cost will be ......Rupees IS 8 

The cost of his ploughs, and the hire of a labourer occasionally 
, to help him ....... 8 O 

, -Seed for hiS dry land and his baghaet.^.... 9 8 

Fiees of distriot and village officers, and his quotas of village 
'Chaiitiea ........fr O 

S ■ ' . . II iin iliiiMMiOT 

Carried forward.Rs. 36 D 
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to 

. ■ Broughl^orwai’d.Rs. 30 

For the support of the Ryot’s Tamily, me foUoWitig Vharge must 
be incurred : . . t' v . 

. Grain for subsistence, at the rate of four seers daily, besides 
the head of grain which he diuly eats out of the crop when 


it comes to maturity 1.... 22 

Clothes for himself and family, including a Blanket or two.... 15 
Sundry expenses, at the rate of half a rupee per maund .. 0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


■ ■ 70 '0 

From the above expenses we may however deduct seven rupees, gained by 
the Ryot over and above the produce of his crops by the sale of ghee, milk, 
sheep, manure, buffalo calves, and sometimes poultry. He also makes some¬ 
thing by hiring himself occasionally as'a labourer, when not employed in his 
own fields, or letting out his carts and bullocks, and in cotton countries he 
makes something by the labour of his women, who spin thread-. Taking credit 
for the above profits, his net expenses and the maintenance of his family will 
be about seventy-two rupees, which deducted from seventy-eight, his share of 
gross produce above shewn, leaves :^profit of-six rupees, after paying his rent 
and all charges. 

Reducing this amount to the scale of one hundred, it will stand as follows : 

Gross produce.Rupees 100 


The Cirear’s share is. t . 33 

The Ryot’s share is ......i.;. 03 


—100 


Village officers, and to expense of cultivation. 30 

To the maintenance of his family, estimated at six persons 30 
Saved, after paying his agricultural stock and maintaining 

his family . 3 

—tk-J 


106 . All the Collectors agree in stating that distraint of a Ryot’s property 
has very rarely been resorted to for the realization of the revenue, and that 
tlieir cattle, ploughs, and im[)lcments of husbandry, are never sold for this pur¬ 
pose. As long as a judicious lenity is thus exercised, and free access allowed 
to the Ryots to. complain to the Collectors of any extra assessment, the 
burthens upon them can never press so heavily as to occasion permanent dis¬ 
tress to them,, or a defalcation or revenue to the (iovernment. 


On Meeras in the Dcccan. 


. 1 . 07 . The existence of wuttun, or as it is more commonly called by us, 
ineeras, is Very general throughout the whole o<‘ that part of the conquered 
territory which extends from the Kistna to the range of ghauts that divide 
(Jungterre from Candeish. It is not easy to ascertain the period of its first 
institution, nor can we with any certainty decide that its origin in "bts present 
form is referable to a very remote era. Traces of it may often be dis^vered 
in •accounts of upwards of 150 years standing ; and even where it is not now 
(Skmig.) be found, the trading of the inhabitants leads tis to believe that jt once 
existed. Waste of many , years’ standing frequently bears the name of its 
former occupants, who arc supposed to have been heroditaiV tenants. ■ This 
circumstance, however, alone would afford little proof that the land had been 
held on meeras tenure; since in all parts of India particular fields assume the 
names of their old cultivators. As we find the tenure, however, very genemlly 
recognized for a long course of years, and all the incidents of it well under¬ 
stood, we may fairly give it credit for.considerible antiquity,, without going the 
length of refering it back to patriarchal times, when right and convenience 
went hand in hand, and labour conferred a title to property in land lying in 
common, on the first cultivator who cleared and improved it. 

108. Tliis was doubtless tfie original foundation of landed property; but 
subsequent conquest, and the revolutions of centuries, must often have caused 
it to change hands, and confounded all original titles. Hence property in 
the soil becomes at length vested in the sovereign power: but as the .«late could 

■’* derive 
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Jcrive no benefit from land till it had acquired a value through labour, an 
enlightened ruler would see the advantage of allowing the labourer to enjoy a 
permanent interest, without which there could be no incentive to improve it. 
'I'o the sense of mutual interest between the Government and the peasant we 
may ascribe the revival of landed property, rather than to any positive insti- 
tution of it, which we may search for in vain in the history of Indian Govern¬ 
ment. 

109- Of late years, the Mocuddums, or heads of villages, in the Deccan, 
•appear to have very commonly exercised the privilege of granting appropria¬ 
tions of land upon meeras tenure, and of taking from the persons to whom 
granted a fee, the amount of which varied with the fertility of the soil and 
the facilities it possessed of being improved. Thus, for lands in which wells 
might be dug or water-courses introduced, it was not unusual to receive a 
payment at the rate of two and a half rupees per beegah ; and for land not 
having these advantages, one rupee per beegali was the customary considera¬ 
tion, or “ primer seism,” on the delivery of which, a meeras jiottah, or here¬ 
ditary lease, was granted. Few ancient deeds of this sort arc now to be found, 
but many of recent date arc extant in most villages. The villages of these 
documents invariably runs that the j)ossession is conferred from generation to 
generation, as long as the grantee or h^ heirs shall continue to pay the 
Gov ernment assessment according to the ^ralmshed usage of the village. 

110. These deeds are not always drawn up with much precision, or nniiin- 
mity in point of language ; but they arc seldom deficient in any of the forma¬ 
lities of evidence necessary to give them validity, tlic signatures of the mana¬ 
gers of the village being affixed, and all the bara ballottee, or village officers, 
being subscribing witnesses. Each member receives at the time fi sir pao, 
or present, from the new Meerassadar, proportionate to his supposed circum¬ 
stances. 

111. The acquisition, however, of niceias is sometimes made without the 
observance of those ceremonies, or the exaction of any pecuniary fees. Very 
long continued possession, and regular uninterrupted payment of the same rate 
of assessment, without any formal grant, seem occasionally to give a title, not 
only to hereditary possession, but to all the privileges of a Meerassadar. 

11‘2. In the commentaries of Hindoo law it is said that land can be conveyed 
by the formal assent of the towms-pcople ; but it is also declared that the j>er- 
mission of the king, if not his express assignation, is necessary to give validity to 
the alienation. 'J'his rule seems to be recognized by most Hindoo law autho¬ 
rities, and it w'ould in my opinion be superfluous to cite facts to prove that it 
is the established usage.* It is obvious from the joint nature of the jiropertv, 
in w'hich the Government and the Ryot possess a co-existent right, the Govern¬ 
ment to receive its revenue, the Ryot to enjoy the produce, that it cannot be 
alienated without the State’s leave. 'I'he fees or fines, therefore, taken by the 
Moccuddums arc, strictly speaking, public property, and not private per¬ 
quisites; and except in cases where they are clandestinely appropriated, they 
are always laid out in tlie’improvement of the village, the repair of the temple 
or tlie public choultry for travellers, but not unfreqiicntly in making up the 
defalcation of village rent, and in propitiating the favour of the Government 
otticers. The fees were seldom brought directly to the public account through 
the Camavisdar, or the Government itself sometimes received, in the shape 
of a sir rao,. a share of the amount. 

113. The formal confirmation of such alienations by the superior public 
oflicers, is perhaps sufficient to establish that the Moccuddums alone do not 
possess an exclusive authority to dispose of lands in perpetuity ; but it has often 
been seen that the high demands*01’ Government could not be satisfied without 
a connivance at such alienations. This reason, indeed, for making them is 
often specified in the meeras pottahs; and the circumstance not only accounts 
for frequent toleration of the practice, but for the fact of Government having 
frequently waived its right of interference when on the ]>oint of exercising it: 
an incident w’hich is adverted to by the Collector of Poona in his discussion of 
this topic. 

VoL. 1V» c i: 


Mr. Cliapliu's 
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111'. A llyot having once acquired the hereditary right of occupancy, is, 
together with his heirs, entitled to hold it by sale, gift, or mortgage, and 
according to the usage of the Deccan, without previously obtaining the per¬ 
mission of the Government. In practice here there appears, therefore, to have 
been exercised a greater latitude than is strictly allowed by Hindoo law, 
-which, according to Mr. Ellis’s able exposition of it, would prohibit the sale, 
except by the King’s consent. Government has sometimes interfered, but it is 
not usual, since the revenue is not affected by these alienations. The pur¬ 
chaser takes the mccras, subject to the discharge of tiie public dues, which 
must be paid according to the village rate, whether the land be cultivated or* 
be fallow, no remissions being allowed except in cases of great failure of c 
or other serious calamity. 

1 l.'i. A Mccra8sadar,unable to till himself his land, endeavours to let it to 
of his co-partners or relations, either for a money-rent or a share of pro 
If the latter, the proprietor’s share may be about one-half when the land 
the best quality ; but if it be of a middling sort, the rent does not exc 
third or a foui'th of the gross produce. Much will depend on the state o 
land, and the expense and labour required to cultivate it.* The Meeras 
continues to be responsible for the Government dues as long as he is pjx 
and he retains his right entire ovej^he land, from which he is not liable 
ousted from the circumstanc# ol»is not having himself cultivated it 
Mccrassadar however may usually be considered both landlord and farmer 
as the land-tax is commonly so hi.'h as to absorb all landlord’s rent, 
surplus of profit is left, unless the land be undertaken by the Meeras: 
himself. In the event of his letting bis land and emigrating, the p( 
cultivating the land will be expected to discharge the public assessmei 
there be no other means ol‘ realizing it. In point of assessment, the Me 
sadar has usually little to boast of over the Oopree: so high, indeed, fo 
most part is the money rent, that if mccras land be relinquished, it is 
cultivated by an Oopree, cither at a reduced rent or on cowl for a given 
of years, and is seldom or ever let on terms exceeding the meeras rate, 
reason partly is, that to a tenant at will it does not yield so large a ^ 
because he does not bestow the same pains in manuring and improving it, 
from his not being assured of continuing in the occupancy ; whereas the 
owner himself’ is prompted by his interest to give a much more industrious 
attention to its culture, and to the means of augmenting his returns. Hence 
the produce from a given quantity of improved meeras land in the j)ossession 
of a Mccrassadar is often found to be twenty-five per cent, greater than when 
it falls into the hands of a temporary occupant. 

1 iC. The rent of a landed estate in England lias been computed at about 
one-third of the gross jiroducc. It is generally a rent certain, but wdien 
by temporary causes it has been raised to an artificial height, as we have 
lately' seen in England, it is liable to great fluctuation. Hence the.Govern¬ 
ment share of meeras is supposed to have been fixed originally at one-half, 
but the proportion becomes smaller according as the land has been subse¬ 
quently fertilized. Punctuality of payment, owing to the uncertainty of sea¬ 
sons, is less to be depended upon than in England, the rent ought therefore 
to be higher. 'J'he Government share of the produce from land held by 
tenants at will is roundly estimated at the same proportion as that of Mec- 
rassadars, but it is usually much smaller, for the Oopree having but a pre¬ 
carious interest, must be compensated by a higher immediate profit. The 
profits of Ooprees in some places have indeed been found so lai’ge, as to 
tempt Meerassadars to throw up their wuttuns and to cultivate waste land on 
cowl: this of course is not allowed, except on condition of their continuing 
to pay the public revenue due from their meeras. Were, however, the assess¬ 
ment of waste land properly regulated by sitirvey, there would be no great 
temptation to prefer w'aste to cultivated land; a preference which, if it pre¬ 
vailed to any extent, might reduce the public revenue and diminish the capital 
stock of the country'. 

117- Though temporary causes may for a time induce a Meerassadar to 
abandon his meeras, he is so attached to it that he seldom alienates it but 
from extreme necessity. If from insolvency he is obliged to throw it up, he 

- will 
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will still have great forbearance shewn to him, an<J will be considered entitled 
to reclaim the possession on the expiration of any temporary lease to another 
person, if he returns within a reasonable period: but if, from long absence^ 
it shall have been formally granted on meeras tenure to another, that person 
will not be liable to ejection. The right, however, to meeras is not forfeited 
but by long dereliction, and a considerable time is required by prescription 
to constitute an absolute divestiture. Some people go so far as to maintain, 
that emigrant Mcerassadars have a right to claim their wuttiins if they return 
within a.century, provided they discharge all expenses incurred during their 
absence. The difhciilty of determining what may have been the profits, ex¬ 
penses, and losses, for a long course of years, must usually, it may be sup¬ 
posed, prove an almost insurmountable bar to the lands being restored to the 
former owners. 

118. The right of (government to dispose of meeras after long absence of 
the Mcerassadar does not seem to be disputed. A Meerassadar declining to 
sow his field, or to pay the public revenue on it, may be compelled to give in 
a written deed of renunciation. Witliout this check, the rights of Govern¬ 
ment on the meeras would often be compromised by the contumacy or ina¬ 
bility of the holder.- Meeras is forfeited, like all property, by treason or rebel¬ 
lion, but a provision is usually made for the family. Government sometimes 
assigned its interest in meeras land in cnam to individuals,, but this alienation 
in no wise affected the right of the Meerassadar. 

119 . The revival of long dormant claims to meeras relinquished would be 
so inconvenient, that some period ought perhaps to be limited, beyond whch 
they should not be cognizable. 

120. Meeras, by the Hindoo laws of succession, must often be split up 
into very minute shares, and the only limit to so inconvenient a partition is 
when the share becomes so small as to be no longer divisible: the evil at a 
certain point, therefore, corrects itself. I'hc members separate, as Esau, 
“ when he went into th8 land of Mount Seer from the face of his brother 
“ Jacob, the land of CHnaan being no longer able to bear them.” 

121. Meeras, though divided, often remains entered in the name of the 
original possessor. This I believe is the case in the jutha, or federative sys¬ 
tem, which is well described by Capt. Robertson in his Answers to my Queries. 
Each jutha forms a sort of danship, and on the decease of any one belonging 
to it without heirs, his share devolves to the nearest of kin, who is held respon¬ 
sible for the public rent of it} and on his failure the whole jutha or clan is 
considered answerable. A substantive Ryot often occupies the shares that 
have fallen into the surviving stock of money of his relative. In this case he 
is expected to provide for the maintenance of the widows or infants of the 
deceased incumbents. Even though the surviving members of the clan are 
too poor to admit of their cultivating the lapsed shares of those who have 
become extinct, they still cling to them with some tenacity, and seldom 
alienate the meeras right, except in case of urgent necessity. If utterly in¬ 
capable of occupying them, the officers of Government inteirere in procuring 
their cultivation by Oopree or strangers ; but this is only done when no other 
resource is left for preventing the loss wliich Government would otherwise sus¬ 
tain from their lying fallow’. Whenever the corporate body of the Meerassa- 
dars can conveniently be made answerable, this interference is dispensed with. 

122. The sale of meeras land, W’hen it does occur, does not fetch much 
money, except where it has been greatly improved. The circumstance of its 
being so little a marketable commodity, notwithstanding the many advantages 
of the tenure, proves that the assessment is usually so high as to leave but a 
small residue to the proprietor. 

123. Captain Grant and Captain Pottinger compute that it is worth from 
five to seven years’ purchase : iny inquiries lead me to think that it does not 
average more than two or throe ; but any considerable expenses that may have 
been recently incurred in improving the estate are sometimes reimbursed by 
the purchase over and above the amount of the sale. If the sale of meeras 
is so unproductive, it may be supposed that little can be raised upon it by 
mortgage. Land yielding 200 rupees of gross produce can seldom be mort¬ 
gaged 
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.Imaged Tor niorc than 100. The mortgagee in this ease pays the public dues 
on tile land, Vhich is redeemable on the liquidation of the debt, with such 
interest as may have been mutually stipulated. 

■ IS-t. The value of meeras is said not to have increased since the accession 
6f our Government. It is perhaps less a saleable property than it was, because 
land not meeras is now to be had on terms somewhat cheaper, with security 
almost equally good, that the occupant will be allowed to continue in undis¬ 
turbed possession; that the competition for meeras should be diminished, is 
not therefore surprising. The extortions of the revenue farmers under the 
Peishwa threatened to confound the Mecrassadar with the Oopree. The 
moderation of our Government bids fair to produce the same effect in a 
different way, by making the tenantcy of the Oopree nearly as valuable as the 
hereditary occupancy of the Mecrassadar. 

, 12.'J. A Mecrassadar possesses several privileges. In the mawul or hill districts 
in the Syadaree range, he is exenqited from the tax paid by other classes on mar¬ 
riage, called luggun tukka ; also from the pat dam, a sort of dispensation fee 
on. marrying a widow, or a wife that has been repudiated. He pays no house 
tax, unless he has more than one dwelling. He is exempted from the buffalo 
tax for one bufliilo; and from the payment of the danka, a fee levied on 
performing certain ceremonies of singing and rejoicing at the celebration ot‘ 
weddings or betrothings. He has a voice in all the village councils; has a 
right of pasture on the village commons ; can build a house and dispose of it 
by sale, which an Oopree is not always allowed to do ; on the contrary, if the 
C)opree leaves the village, his house becomes the property of the township. 

1‘2(). In the eastern districts his privileges are nearly the same, with some 
additional marks of consideration, lie and his wife are entitled to precedency 
before an Oopree in all invitations to marriages or dinners, and in receiving 
betel, on taking leave, or on other occasions of ceremony. He is also ex¬ 
empted from the payment of fees to the Potail under the head of googree 
and palbharee. He can also form a respectable conTicxion by marriage, which 
an Oopree can rarely do. 

1^27. From this enumeration it will be seen, that though the land tax paid 
by the Mecrassadar is ordinarily as high as that of the Oopree, and sometimes 
higher, yet his privileges and immunities arc such as to render his situation 
much more eligible than that of the latter: he acquires, as it were, a settlement, 
and becomes a freeholder in his village, and by that means attains to a degree of 
personal consequence which places him far above the level of the tenant at will, 
who holds on annual lease renewable, or on cowl, for a short term of years; 
the one is a free, the other a base tenure. The Mecrassadar, not being liable 
to discretionary ejectment by the village officers, is often animated to exertion 
by the certainty of enjoying the fruits of his industry. He can confidently 
undertake expensive improvements, by making \^lls, constructing machinery 
for raising w'ater, or by means of new channels from nullahs or rivers can 
ensure to himself constant sources of irrigation, lie can also substitute the 
more valuable species of product for the coarser sorts with which the land was 
originally cultivated. 

128. 'fhesc are all manifest advantages which have occasioned the gradual 
extension ol‘ meeras jiroperty wherever it has once been introduced, and its^ 
progress has not been arrested by the exactions of the ruling authority. The 
profit of improving meeras has not, however, in all parts of the country been 
left exclusively to the Mecrassadar; it is the custom for the Government in some 
places to participate, under particular circumstances. If the Mecrassadar con¬ 
verts dry land into garden, or Avet cultivation, by digging wells, he is made to 
contribute an additional tax of four or five rupees for each well, or to pay the 
garden or plantation, instead of the dry rate of assessment. In general, how¬ 
ever, the original rate of assessment is confirmed without any addition. The 
practice of levying an additional cess tends to discourage improvements, and 
I have therefore deemed it politic to forbid its introduction whenever it is not 
already established by custom. Where it is usual to levy increased rates on 
dry Ia.nd being converted into garden or paddy cultivation, the usage is con- 
finuetl. When, however, the expenses are likely to be great, the Meerassadai-, 
before commencing the improvements, obtains a cow! for a long period, some¬ 
times 
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times extenaing to twelve years, till the expiration of which time it is stipu« 
lated that he shall continue to pay only tlie land rate of assessment. 

IS 9 . In some few instances 1 have heard that the baghaet rate has been 
imposed on drylands thus improved, in places where the augmentation was 
contrary to us^e *, but this being an unpopular, if not an unjust measure, its 
recurrence will ifpossible be prevented.- 

ISO. It has been usual, in s^e parts of the country, to levy onc;e in three 
years what is called a meeras puttee from the Meerassadars; a house-tax is 
sometimes also taken from them, but this is of rare occurrence. The exaction 
of the meeras puttee may be considered, I think, originally to have been an 
encroachment on the part of the Government,'probably to make up village 
balances ; but it has now become justifiable on the score of long prescription. 
One of the great defects of the meeras tenure is, that the meeras puttee very 
rarely shews what the Ryot has to pay, nor at all correctly what extent of 
ground he holds; nothing can be mOre indefinite than the usual wording of 
these documents. In regard to the rate of payment, the most important parti¬ 
cular, there is seldom any mention, except what ds contained in a paragraph 
loosely setting forth that the Meerassadar is to pay the customary rate; but as 
they nave been always fluctuating, what are customary is left too much to the 
discretion of the local authority to decide. There arei,some few exceptions to 
this observation : in cases of abatenient granted by the township as a specific 
indulgence to individuals, tlie community agreeing to make good the deficiency 
in the standard Government assessment. 

Idl. In Poona, the proportion of Meerassadars toOoprees, or tenants at will, 
if we include Potails and other Wuttundars, may be about three to one. In 
Sattara it is reckoned there are about two Meerassadars to one Oopree. In 
Ahmednuggur the number of Meerassadars and Ooprees is computed to be 
nearly equal. These estimates, however, do not give the proportion of meen» 
to oopree land, which cannot be ascertained with any degree of accuracy within 
a revenue survey. 

132. In Candeish there are few Meerassadars, except a small number in a 
few mehauls, which are said to have formed a part of Mullik Umber’s Govern¬ 
ment; the little meeras there is can be said to possess the properties of this 
tenure, as it has not been customary to sell or purchase it. Captain Briggs 
seems to be of opinion that the meeras tenurh has generally ceased to exist 
since the Mahommedan conquest in 1306. Ryots, however, who have'long 
held land are nearly on the footing of Meerassadars, inasmuch as it is not cus¬ 
tomary' to dispossess them of the occupancy of old hereditary Ryots; com¬ 
pared with temporary tenants, the proportion may be as six to ten. Lands 
in which ^his sort of right of occupancy is obtained by long possession are con¬ 
sidered divisible amongst the members of families ; but the principle of exact¬ 
ing a. fi^d’rent^tis not observed, the poverty of the people rendering occasional 
abateiiiient indispensably necessary. 

133. In the Ahmednuggur, collectorate the observances in respect to meeras 
are nearly to those of otlier collectorates. To the north, beyond the Godavery, 
andr;to the north-east of the hills which divide the Ipgh land of Nuggur from 
tbef low land of Seogam, the existence of meeras right becomes lew getieral, 
and the diflference betweep it and the Oopree tenure more faint and indistinct. 
In thei Patoda district of Gungterry the right is so far impaired, that the 
practice of' buying and selling meeras has become obsolete, In the event of 
poverty on the part of the Ryot, or in the cqse of his leaving his land 
unploughed, he is allowed a partial or total remission of the rent. Indeed, 
throughout Ahmednuggur the principle on which the dues of Government 
from meeras are considered payable under all circumstances, whether the 
land ;be cultivated or not, appears to have been, from long disuse, in a con¬ 
siderable degree lost sight of. I have, in c?onsequence, deemed it necessary to 
recal to the Collector's recollection, on a late occasion, when remissions were 
recommended to a village’ of which the land is chiefly meeras very slightly 
iissessed, and the cultivators generally substantial, and on which the profits of 
tfae.uultivator in former seasons had been CjQtn$iderable. 

Vox.. IV. 6 F 
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)S4. In 4he Akold pergunnah of Abmednuggur, and probably in many 
other plftce^ the .custom prevails of reserving to the relatives of a Meerassadar 
who wishes to sell his wuttun the first' option of being the purchaser; on 
their declining to buy, the preference is given to the .Fotails, and after them 
the principal Meerassadars have a priority of claim before the meeras ’ean be 
disposed of to an inhabitant of an adjoining village, or to a stranger. This is 
a limitation ^of the . right of alienating this so^ of property which, without 
impairing its^alue, is attended with the good efiect of maintaining unity of 
interests amongst the members of the village community, and the custom 
therefore ought not, in my opinion, to be interbred with. 

135. In the Southern Mahratta country meeras does not exist at all, even 
in'those parts of the country which have been most free from oppression, nor 
is it formed in any part of die Beejapore disti ict. If it ever did exist, it has been 
so entirely extirpated by the over-assessment of the Beejapore sovereigns, and 
the subsequent exactions of the Mogul Omras, that neither the memory nor 
the record of it are extant. Permanent occupan^ is however recognized, but 
no instances of the sale of land are to be met wiui. It is too highly taxed to 
be an object of purchase, when plenty of waste is to be had for nothing. 
Further north, towards Sholapore, we again discover meera^ or private pro¬ 
perty, on the same fooling as in Sattara and Ahmednuggur. As we approach, 
however, the wide and 'extensive plains which stretch to the eastward on the 
Nizam’s frontier, we lose in a great degree the trace of mecrassee right, which 
has probably been obliterated by the iron hand of the later Mogul governors. 


136. The privileges of meeras in Sattara are the same as in other parts of 
the Deccan : no control is exercised over it except that of collecting the 
revenue due from it; nor is any coersion necessary to compel people to 
cultivate. If a Meerassadar remains in the village and permits his field to lie 
waste, the other Meerassadars oblige him to pay his rent, lest it should fall 
upon themselves. 

137. The Collector of Poona makes several good observations on the subject 
of meeras in his letter of the 1st of May 18‘2(), which has been already sub¬ 
mitted to Government. He also discusses the subject at some length in his 

» answers to the Revenue Queries; much light is thrown on the subject, though 
his definition of the tenure is not perhaps strictly accurate. It is not an 
absolute allodial property in tlic soil which the Meerassadar possesses, but a 
right of permanent occupancy, a property in usufruct, held on the condition 
of paying to the state a sharp of the produce. The Collector thinks that the 
institution of meeras was antecedent to the Mussulman conquest of the 
country; but he does not adduce any proof of this remote antiquity. The 
Government rent he estimates to have been paid, agreeably to the law of 
Munnoo, at not much more or less than a sixth of the produce; but I am 
unable- to discover the data on which this conjecture is founded. 

_ . t 

138. That the sovereign was proprietor of the soil is distinctly expressjed in 

Munnoo, in various places, particularly where it is stated that he could .punish 
the cultivator for injuring the land, or failing to sow it in due season. This 
point is perhaps undisputed, except by Colonel Wilks and Anguetil Du Perron. 
Had the ruling authority not possessed this power, public embarrassment must 
often have followed, since the resources of the state depended almost entirely 
upon its land revenue; that the right resided in the Ryot as long as he paid 
the Government rent is equally certain. What was the proportion to be 
rendered seems never to have been fixed with any precision. It answers little 
purpose to go back to the lilws of Munnoo to prove that Government at that 
epoch took only one-sixth ; it proves, after all, that tjie necessities of Govern¬ 
ment were not then so great as they have subsequently been, or, perhaps with 
more probability, that the state of husbandry was then so imperfect, that no 
more could be exacted compatibly with the existence of the cultivator. The 
vague way n which the law is stated, left it to the conscience of the King to 
take what he liked: the value therefore of property depended much upon the 
character of the ruling power. In times of necessity he could take a fourth; 
but as it was quite discretionary with him to determine with respect to the 
urgency of the occasion, the amoflnt of the demand must have been always 
uncertain. * 




139. 
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139. Captain Robertson’s description of the jutlia system, already adverted Mr, Chaplin's 
to, is particularly worthy, of attention. It appears to have been founded on a Report, 
responsibility, joint and several, which is alike beneficial to the members and 

to Government, ina$mu(;li as it operates on the one hand as a stimulus to ' 
industry, and leads to an equal distribution of the burthens of *the village; Peecan. 

whilst on the other h^nd it conduces to the security of the public revenue. 

The payment of the public dues was. of necessity, howeyer, partially remitted 
in cases of great misfortune, when*the circumstances of the Ryots did not 
admit of its rigid realization. Captain Robertson has very judiciously endea>' 
voured to restore the jutha system to its pristine vigour, and his measures 
appear to be considerate. . , 

140. The jutha must not .be too suddenly or rigidly made responsible fbr 
waste, lest distress should ensiie: the principle, however, of the collective 
liability, when acted upon witjj moderation, furnishes in my opinion an incen¬ 
tive to industry and a security against default. The capability, however, of 
the clans must be kept in view. When lands are waste, it is not sufficient to 
tell the resident tenant that tliey are answerable ;.*the Mamlutdar must.go, to 
the village and ascertain the cause, and if there be. good reason, special^ fix 
the responsibility on the particular parties to whom it attaches, or at least as 
much of it as can be borne without aggravating the evil. If waste land be 
included in the settlement without this caution, incr^sed embarrassment will 
be the necessary result at no distant period. Petty losses only can be made • 
good by the collective body : considerable general failures must be met by 
suitable remissions. 


141. The Collector thinks that a Ryotwar settlement with each Meerassa- 
dar, for such part only of his land as he actually cultivates, is calculated to 
relieve from responsibility each jutha, and the whole of the juthas as a body 
corporate; but should a Meerassadar fail to pay, I can perceive no reason 
why the jutha should be exonerated. 

14^;. In regard to the under tenants of Meerassadars, who Captain Robert¬ 
son thinks may be brought too much forward by the individual settlement, it 
may be observed, that we have nothing whatever to do with them, except 
upon the utter failure of the Meerassadar to pay his rent, when the Govern¬ 
ment will of course, as a last resource, have a hold upon the tenant for its 
share of the produce. 

143. The Collector is vCry properly an advocate for preserving the rights 
of Meerassadars, a line of policy which he strenuously recommends in several 
places ; but as nobody, I trust, has ever thought of invading their rights, the 
discussion of the question at any length would be superfluous. Whether the 
Ryot has acquired his meeras land by purchase, by grant, or by long posse.s- 
sion affording a prescriptive title, ut is the interest of Government to confirm 
him in it, provided he be a good tenant, who regularly pays his rent; if a bad 
tenant, it is equally the interest of Government that he should be permitted 
to sell his usufructuary right to a more punctual and substantial cultivator, 
since Government cannot’ make so much of it by any other means at its dis¬ 
posal. All that now remains to be done is, to fix the right by defining the, 
annual payment that is to be rendered for it: this being hitherto indefinite, 
has left Government virtually possessed of the power of annihilating the meeras- 
see right by enhancing the assessment; a prerogative, which, Captain Robert¬ 
son says, it- has exercised for the last ■Biirty or forty years. The exercise of 
this mischievous discretion in future can only, I think, be effectually pre¬ 
vented by a survey, which shall record what the assessment shall be. 

144. Captain Robertson having admitted the allodial right of the prince 
in the soil, £eems also disposed to recognize a concurrent land, called ghut- 
kool meeras, or land that has lapsed from the death or absence of Meerassa-. 
dars. The right of Government to dispose of ghutkoo land not being 
disputed, the right of the corporation to do so, too, seems to be incompatible, 
anti the admission of that of the latter would lead to many inconveniences.* 
Because these alienations have b^n connived at, or even occasionally 

i.,: V . * sanctioned, 

* The same right is recogniznl by Captain Pottinger.^ 
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sanctioned, it is not hence to be inferred that the heads of villages are the 
proprietors of land so relinquished, and can dispose of it ad Ubitvm for a 
valuable consideration. As long as the maximum rent of a village, whether 
kumal or tunkha was paid. Government evidently ^red not'what became of 
the lands. Were this standard now payable without variation. Government 
might still with advantage give up its title to the wastelands, and. allow them 
to be sold or given away; but as we. levy no standard kumal or tiinkha 
assessment by whole villages, but on the contrary make deductions, according 
as cultivation is extended or diminished, it would be unwise to allow the 
undoubted right of Government to be thus compromised. It is the interest 
of the state to render the mecras tenure as general as possible, and, with 
certain limitations, the village officers may be permitted to promote its 
establishment; but it may be doubted whether the unqualified admission of 
the pretended right of the villager to confer it would not be a bar to its 
extension. . • 

14.?. It appears that though long possession has sometimes been allowed to 
constitute a title, it has not always been acquired-by upwards of half a century 
of uninterrupted occupancy". The circumstance is partly to be ascribed to 
thejealousy of the Potails springing out of this usurped power of levying a fine, 
without which they have been unwilling to confirm the Ryot as a proprietor 
or freeholder.* 

140. I have been thus pai'ticular in dwelling upon this subject, in order to 
prevent any conclusion being drawn that toleration of the sale of village land 
by the villagers has grown into an abstract right to sell, which is inconsistent 
with the admitted paramount superiority of the Government. Whilst the 
village community, as 1 have shewn, was responsible for a fixed sum under a 
raouisawur settlement, nobody inquired how it was raised ; that responsibility 
in a great degree ceasing after the introduction ®f the Ryotwar settlement. 
Government must of course secure its own rights, and see that they are not 
now alienated. The privilege of sellings Captain Robertson states in a 
subsequent part of his answer to the queries, probably depended upon its 
payment of a tunkha or kumal rental; 1 think 1 have sufficiently shewn that 
this w'as certainly the case, beyond all question. 

147 . In the 77 th and some following paragraphs, the malversation that 

attends the disposal of waste land on cowl by his revenue officers arc 
described by the Collector of Poona; they all tend to prove the necessity of 
a thorough inquiry into local peculiarities by jneans of a topographical 
survey of the lands. Cowls may then be safely granted, and if common vigi¬ 
lance be observed by the Collector, they cannot be abused. If indiscri¬ 
minately given, without reference to the nature of the soil and the period 
during which it has been waste, they will rest upon a very unstable foun¬ 
dation. If given at too high a rate they mus^lead to failure on the part of 
Speculating farmers ; if at too low a one, they will occasion the abandonment 
of cultivated lands by drawing too large a portion of agricultural stock to 
waste. * ^ 

148. 1 have already recommended that a revenue survey should be insti¬ 
tuted; and if a ryotwar settlement is still to be piirsued, I venture strongly 
to urge the necessity of it. 'fhe Collector of Poona, the Political Agent at 
Sattara, and the Principal Collector at Dliarwar have brought forward several 
arguments in favour of the measure, to which I beg leave to refer. Without 
it, I fear the fluctuation of the rates of the assessment of land may prove 
very prejudicial to the Ryots, whose rents, from not being defined by any 
authentic accounts, are liable to be raised or lowered by an arbitrary standard 
at the discretion of the local officers, who owing to inexperience, sometiraes 
to mis-information, make sudden innovations, from which either injustice to 
individuals or an uncalled-for sacrifice of revenue is almost sure to result. 

149. 

* These grants by Potails are something like those described by Biackgtone, when he says, 
Tlicse inferior lords began to curve out and grant to others still more minute estates, to be held 
as of Uiemsclves, and were so proceeding dowiiards ad iitfinitum, till die superior lUrds observed 
that by this method of subinfeudation they lost all their feudal profits of wardships, roarriim. 
end escheats, which fell into tlie hands of these mesne or middle lords, who were me Itam^iate 
superiors of the terre-tenant, or him who" occupied the land. Tliis led to' provid^oai by WhidiJ^ieK 
suDinfirodations were rendered subjccLto the King's prerogative.” 
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14<1. A survey must always be the gr6unii».vrork of a proper ryotwar 
settlement; without it, the Ryots are in a Ixianiier abandoned to the discretion 
of the village and district^ ofBcers, a discretion. which we know is always 
abused. An equitable ^^ortionment of the assessment of districts posses^g 
various capabilities, can never be made by any Collector, from tne present im¬ 
perfect materials, wit# eny sort of certainty that it may not contain gross 
errors. Wlien the value of every field is fixed and the accmints tnethodite^ 
any Collector of the most.mode i l rf l # cafrilfeity may make the settii^m^ent, and 
all intricate and perplexing semtinies hereafter are rendered unnecessary. 
A survey affords the means, ip matiy cases, of re-establishing genuine rights 
where they have been infringed* and of giving to others an acknowledged 
form, substance, and value, which they can hardly be said to possess when, th^ 
ilemands of Government are left uniimitedi ^ 


Mr. Chaphn'it 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 
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150. Nobody, however,'‘can be more convinced than I am of the. impolicy 

of attempting a survey assessdjhnt in a crude and hasty manner: pothing 
could be ^attended mme mischievous results; and unless able revenue 

officers can be found, to*aedirate their time for some years to a general superin¬ 
tendence of Such a survey settlement, it had better not be undertaken. * The 
want of a survey is, however, I think sufficiently evident from the account 1 
have already given of the general destruction of all accurate > records of 
villages^ which often compels the Collector to make his settlement at a mere 
venture. In this predicament the risk of' mistakes can only be diminished by 
keeping on the side of moderation, by means of which, if the country does 
not improve, it is to be hoped it Will not retrograde. Tl\.e rights of the Ryots 
can never, hoi^ver, be safe from infringement whilst they remain as they 
arfe, so ill defined. Their best security is to be found in their strong attachment 
to established usage, wliich though it may induce submission to petty 
oppressions, will prompt them to cry out against any great grievances. 

151. All surveys of land in course of time must become in some degree 
unequal, as cultivation is improved^or neglected, or as time has confounded all 
land-marks. These inequalities have from time to time, under the Native* 
Government, been corrected by new survey valuations, conducted with moie 
or less skill, according to the ability of the rulers. That they are indispensable 
to a good fiscal administration, in countries where all original rights have bcen 
trampled upon and the record of them obliteiated, is perhaps sufficiently 
proved by experience. In such a state of things, it is impossible to know when 
you are in the old'track, or iWhcn you are deviating from the middle and safe 
couise, until you discover the error and the mischief is irreparable. The 
plan adopted by Mr. Thackeray, of commencing a survey aod assessment of 
one pergunnah under his own immediate inspection, cannot I think be too 
strongly recommended. By instituting it in a talook where the assessment is 
already high a reduction might be made, which would render the measure of a 
general survey hereafter popular, and would greatly .facilitate its completion. 

152. Tho suggestion of the Collector of Poona,' that an IjJuropean officer 
should conattet the revenue survey if it is ever instituted, is woithy of con¬ 
sideration. It will doubtless be completed with accuracy, in proportion as it is 
closely superintended. I'he main part of the work must necessarily, however, 
be done by natives. If a sufficient number of European officers capable of 
the duty could be found, they sHbuld be placed under the orders of the Col¬ 
lectors, without however any powers but such as he might bq authorized to 
delegate to‘ them. .Some objections to** the details of the Collector of Poona’s 
schema occur to me, but it will be time enough to ffdvert to them when the 
qui^stion of'a survey is more immediately under crasideration. As far as 
regards meeras ‘ lands, the object of a revenue survey would be to ascertain 
the just rates of rent which they .ought to'pay in cases where they have been 
variable. Where they have been uniform for a long course of years, no change 
should be introduced, but the old rates should be formally recorded to prevent 
their being altered in future. 

153. Were the assessment finally fixed of Government landi I would at 
once offer it on cowl, upon the meeras' tenure; by this measure confidence 
would be inspired in respect to the permanency of the possession, and the 
stock and labour of the people would be rapidly applied to render it pro- 
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ductive. On (he contingent terma of an Oopree tenure, no one .will lay out 
hia money in making improvements, since he possesses -no security against 
eventual ejectment. 'Hie condition of the Oopr^ encourages a vagrant spirit 
on the part of the Ryots, for as they can have the cnoice of unoccupied laud, 
of which there is plenty, they are constantly changing that which is exhausted 
for that which is likely to yield Imger returns. By the htore general extension 
of meeras. Or by allowing permanent occupancy to the Oopree, this evil may 
be almost entirely checked. There tre man^ dangers to be apprehended from 
giving away land before we ourselves know the value of it, as I have already 
shewn, and shall shew in the sefjuel. 

l/i4. The mohturfa comprehends the following heads: 

Hdlise and slop tax. 

Loom tax. 

Taxes on tenders. * 

* • 

Do.... on possessions and house.' , 

Taxes from a few Ryots by no means general. 

15.5. In Poona, Sahokarsar bankers who deal chiefly in bills of exchange 
and in jewels and valuable cloths, compose the first class. ^ 

SurrafTs who exchange coins, and buy and sell jewels and ornaments, the 
second class. 

The other classes consist of traders in cloths. 

Traders in grdfcery oil, ghee, &c. 

Dealers in grain. 

Jewellers, who deal in pearls and precious stones. ^ 

Boras, who deal in cloths, and others in various lirticles of all descriptions. 

Petty shopkeepers, such as tobacco and betel-sellers, perfumers, confectioners, 
green-grocers, and fruiterers, &c. 

156. The first class pay a house tax, which is quite arbitrary .; for instance, 
Duthran Motce CItund, who holds the first place amongst the resident Sa- 
hookars, has three houses, for which he pays annually forty rupees. 

Foorsdhum Moorlee, who is supposed to be somewhit less opulent, pays 
thirty-four- rupees. 

Dyaram Atmaram, who has merely a factory here, is perhaps the principal 
of the non-residpnt Sahookafs ; he pays forty-five rupees. All others pay less 
in proportion to their supposed inferiority of circumstances and the more 
limited extent of their trade. 

157. Amongst the Surraffs here, the greatest of the first class pays about 
thirty-nine rupees, and the rest a smaller amount, determined by every 
arbitrary estimate of their circumstances. This tax is far from being high, but 
it is out of alf proportion when considered with relation to the first class of 
Sahookars. 

The first class of dealers in kiraud, or grocery goods, pay fifty rupees, 
which they can well aflTord out of their profits ; but relatively considered, it is 
equally disproportionate. ^ 

Grain dealers, and others of the . middling classes, pay at difiereht rates, 
which vary from thirty to three - rupees, according to the estimate of their 
profit; which however Js vague and .discretionary, and therefore highly ob¬ 
jectionable. 

158. Petty itinerant Surafis, or others who frequent the daily markets to sell 
greens, fruits, and tobacco, &c., and'who have no regular shops, pay daily one 
pice, under the name of bythoh, or fee, for the privilege of sitting there. It 
may amount to six rupees annually for each individual, opposing he sits ibr 
every day in, the year, which however is of course not the case. The tax may 
be consideced in itself heavy ; and when contrasted with the light burthens of 
the upper classes, it is at variance with the fundamental principles of a well 
regulated taxation, under^ which every one ought to contribute according to 
his means. « 


159. 
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150. Anothei* great objection to the present system is, that raanjr weathy 
people, whether from partiality or other cause, enjoy a total immunity from 
tax. Several examples in^oona might be adduced of these exemptions. 

The same observations apply to the mohtUlfa tax|||^n the mehauls, which are 
however on a scale still lower than that of Poona. '• 

loO. Amongst the petty professional taxes, those on carpenters, braziers, 
weavers, oil-sellers, ironmongers^ stone-cutters, goldsmiths, dyers, cotton- 
cleaners, potters, washermen, barbers, enamellers, masons, &c. are exceed¬ 
ingly unequal, varying from thirty rupees to one rupee annually. Some few, 
such as mat-makers, painters, saddlers or zeengurs, and others, are entirely 
exempted, on the ground that they formerly performed jobs for the Govern^ 
ment. Carvers, bangle-setters, and tailors, generally too enjoy an immunity 
Irom taxation. 

161 . In the district^the professional taxes are lower than those of the city. 
When 1 halted at the vill^^gc of Telligaum in the Poona collectorate, f was 
informed that these taxes were paid in proportionate shares or sixteenths, 
agreeably to which the amount is raised or reduced, according to the variable 
circumstances of individuals. This, in an imperfect shape, is the veebandee or 
ana system of the Ceded Districts,' by which all contributors to the mohturfa 
arc rated according to their income. 

162 . In the town of Ahmednuggur there are many substantial Sahookars, 
Surraffs, and other persons, similar, to those of Poona, hut tl^y pay no house- 
tax whatever. In the Peishwa’s time they were subject to‘occasional contri¬ 
butions, under the name of nulputtee, for repair of aqueducts, dusrajhundce 
puttee, expense of ceremonies, attending the erection of the market-flag, and 
other khurch putters, or cesses for defraying charges. The people admit that 
these contributions were levied, but deny that they ever paid any regular house- 
tax. Since the Recession of the'*Company’s Government they have paid 
nothing, although the aqueducts of the town have been repaired, and many 
improvements made at the public expense. 

1 am unable to learn why the inhabitants of Nuggur have enjoyed this 
peculiar immunity ; and being clearly of opinion that they ought now to con¬ 
tribute to the suppovt of the. state, at ]ea.st as much as they did to the late 
Peishwa*s Government, which neglected the aqueducts, and did nothing for 
the advantage of the place, I*tliought it proper, when on circuit, to call the 
Collector’s attention to a consideration of the subject. 

163. At Sumgumere Nassick, and other towns, the taxes paid are nearly on 
a par with those in the Poona collectorate but in iqany places immunity and 
exemptions are allowed which appear to require investigation. 

164 . Jn the town of Yewlah people are taxed according to taefas, or sets; 
for instance, the Goozeratus form one, the Marwarries another^ the dealers in 
grocery a third, weavers a fourth, &c. Each taefa has its chowdree, or head. 
The first taefas, for instance, pays 200 rupees, which is divided amongst the 
members composing it by the chowdree, and collected and paid to Government 
by him. On examining the details of the distribution, I find that they varied 
from eleven rupees to one-half for each contributor. Valuable ejoths are 
manufactured at this pettah, the weavers of which pay a tax, varying from 
three rupees to four annas each ; this in like manner is paid at the discretion 
of the chowdree of the taefas. 

165 . The saiqe principle of classification exists in a few ether villages, but 
there is no one general uniform plan established. Usage is the guide, though 
it . must, be confessed it is a very blind and vague one. The mohturfa taxes 
in general are lighter in Ahmednuggur than in Poona. 

' •A’' 

166 . In Candeisl*here is less traffic than in Ahmednuggur. The contri¬ 
butors to the mohturfa however pay, according to established usage, a much 
higher tax than in eitfaei* of those collcctorates, though their means aire so much 
more circumscribed. The first class pay as high as seventy rupees annually, 
and the first of the middling classes as far as thirty nqiees, which varies from 
that sum (b one rupee. There is no regular plan by which the stun of each 

person 
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Mr. Chaplin’s person IS deteVmined, unless Captain Briggs’s scheme of classing the different 
Heport, contributors has'been carried into eflect. Any innovation, however, requires 
21) Aug. I82-.J. to be adopted with consideration and address, in order to prevent the present 
' ' distribiition from being fcMired still more .unequal than it is. * 

^ 167 . Tn Dharwar, the get^ral Jfbale of respectability of the banking, trading, 
and manufacturing classes, is somewhat below both Poona and Ahmedhuggur. 
The Want of ,any uniformity of the principle of taxation is felt equally there 
as in other places, as will be seen by a reference to the tabic submitted by Mr. 
'I'hackeray, which shew^s the inequality of the mohturfii assessment^in that 
collectbrate. " r 

T In one trading towm, that'pf Buggreekotta, the tax on the upper class'fulls 
rather heavily, .one. Sahoo^r there paying to the extent, of 150 rupees., It 
may b^atated gener&il)^hat the rate of payment of^persons subject to the 
mohturfa in the Southern Mahratta Country is perhaps higlier than even that of 
Candinsb, but infinitely below that of their adjoining neighbours in the Ceded 
Districts. • 

168. There the collections from these taxes are in the rates of about 116,100 
of the land revenue; in the whole of the collectorutes of the Deccan, the 
relative proportion of the two may be as 5|- to 100. The rate of these taxe.s, 
therefore, in our provinces is, 1 believe, nearly double what it is here. 

The first class of persons in the Ceded Districts pay each 200 rupees annually 
under the income tax-system, although perhaps, in point of wealth and exieni 
of trade, they d^not by any means approach to those of Pbona. 

• 169* As the profits of trade admit only of a discretionary valuation, it is dif¬ 
ficult to suggest any remedy for the q;^ils of the existing system. On the subject 
of tbe mohturfa, or professionartaxes, 1 had the honour to, submit my opinions 
in my report, as principal .Collector of Dharwar, lo the Honourable the late Com- 
missioncK. '1 he m<)de in which they are fixed is entirely ;^bitrary, and it is 
only the extreme moderation of the amount of them which renders their in¬ 
equality supportable. Tiie most wealthy clas.ses escape with a very small share 
of the general burthenand as their influence is considerable, any great reform 
of the system will certainly meet with oppbsition. 

170 . The principal Collector of the Southern Mahratta^puntry is attempting 
to introduce the veesbadee system that is followed in the Ceded Districts, as 
described in my report above adverted to ; the innovation must be very gra¬ 
dual to be ail successful, and must not be attempted without being well 
understood. . The .lohn Trot mode of following in the old beaten track must, 
therefore, at present be generally persisted in, notwithstanding its defects of 
inequality and uncertainty, and the liability inherent in it, of being abused by 
the favour or disfavour of the Native Assessorsf Some better mode ofdistri- 
buti<|g it is ceflainly desirable; but whatever improvement be attempted, it 
roust, in my opinion,' have some reference to the veesbadee .system, in as far 
as it should leave to the people themselves the re-partition of the total amount 
which may be assessed upon particular banks, or classes. 

171 . On the subject of customs 1 have lately had the honour to address 
Government, and 1 beg leave therefore to refer to that letter fqr my opinions 
as to the advantages and disadvantagis of the present transit duty system, and 
as to the expediency of the proposed measure of substituting a town duty (td 
valorem in lieu of it. The abolition of the transit duty “bn grain ought, I 
think, to take place throughout the country without any delay^ as it will 
certainly afford relief to the cultivators, in the present extraordinary state of de¬ 
pression of all agricultural produce. 

172 . The amount of enam lands in Poona, Nuggur, and Candeish is very in¬ 
considerable. No regular inquiry has yet been instiled, except into the 
titles of vriiole viHages; the Collectors, however, iii^ie course of their 
circuits, resume of course such as are proved to be recent alienations, held 
under invlilid titles. In the Southern Mahratfa country, where the extent of 
enam is greater than elsewhere, an inquiry is on foot* but the progress of it 
has not yet been reported. The Collector of Nuggur states that he has taken 
great pain^ to detect these alienations, many of which have been brought to 
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the account of Government* and he is of opinion that those which are undis¬ 
covered are comparatively trying. 

The Political Agent in Candeish has not j^pt gone into any minute scrutiny, 
but purposes to institute a thorough, iriijuiry'in fuiulb, whilst making his jummS' 
bundy. The same observation applies to th.e Collector of Poona. 

173 . On the whole, I am of opinion that there is very little alienated land 
concealed in the Deccan, and that very little advantage is likely to be dis¬ 
covered from any investigation into the validity of titles. 

174 . The jummabundy statements, and the answers to queries, shew a large 
addition to the extent of land reclaimed from waste. 

It is no doubt very considerable: but in the present state of village accounts, 
the hundreds of thousands of beegahs which are exllibited by the Collectors as 
being newly cultivated must be received with some grains of allowance. A 
portion of it may have been already under the plough, but only lately, pea'haps, 
brought into the .amount, having hitherto been kept back by the village oflicers j 
on the other hand, in order to make a merit of their zeal and exertion, the 
Mamiutdars sometimes over-rate the increase of cultivation: so that between 
the extcnu<ation .of the village officers and the exaggeration of those of the 
district, it is not easy, without a regular survey, to form a judgment of the real 
extent of agricultural improvement. 

175 . The quantity of waste brought into tillage by the Collectors* returns, 
would amount to nearly nine lacs of beegahs ; but 1 apprehend, in drawing 
up their statements, they have not all of them struck out of their accounts the 
fidl extent of cultivated land that has become fallow in consequence of the 
advantages held out for thc clearance of. naste. 

176 . The principal Collector of the Southern Mahratta country represents 
some obstacles to the improvement of waste, which he thinks, cannot easily be 
surmounted till a*inaximum land-tax is fixed by survey; that the cultivator on 
cowl does not know what will be the assessment on his land on the expiration 
of the period, and that this uncertainty is a great drawback to exertion. In 

) the absence of all correctof former rates of land assessment, I know of 
no way in wlifch tills impediment can be removed except by means of a. 
survey. We cannof fix the assessment at a venture without occasioning great 
inequality. If wc make it too high, we obstruct agricultural industry; if we 
make it too .low, we attract stock and labour from other villages, and by aug¬ 
menting produce in one place diminish it still more in another. 

177* Mr. Thackeray reports that it was usual under the late Government to 
give cowls from nine to twelve years to persons digging wells for converting 
zerayet land into garden, and inferior advantages also to those who improved 
gardens by digging wells. He suggests that cowls on the following terms 
should be granted for digging wells, viz .: that for wells the expense of 
which is from 25 to 250 rupees, the land watered by the well should 
be assessed only at the rate of dry land for a period of six years ; if the ex¬ 
pense be from 250 to 350 rupees, the cowl to be extended to seven years; if 
from 3.50 to 800,* nine years; from 500 to 7.50, eleven years; if the expense be 
from 750 to 1,500 rupees, that one-fourth of the land under the well slibuld be 
held in free enam. Should the expensl'^^exceed 1|500 rupees, that one-third 
of the land shou|4'be granted free. As this arrangement seems well calculated 
to promote the digging of wells, an object of the utmost importance to the 
improvement df cultivation, and of the greatest use in diminishing the evil of 
scarcity in times of drought, when all the . dry land crops sometimes fail, I 
beg leave to recommend that it should be generally adopted. 

178 . The size of each pergunpah, or charge of a Mamlutdar, has been in¬ 
creased in each colkctorate; and those consolidations of petty districts have, 

1 think, fully covered the expense of the augmented salaries of these officers, 
which however do not yet amount to above two per cent, of the revenue of t^ie 
districts. , . 


* I« not this intended to be .500 ? 

H 
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179 . The .principal Collector in the Southern Mahratta country has made 
an arrangement by which, including Sholapcu'e* the whole of the districts 
under hts charge will be divided into twenty>one talooks, each averaging about 
1,50,000 rupees. 

' Is The Collector of Nuggur has divided his charge into nineteen Mamlutdars, 
averaging 8J,000 rupees each. 

In Candeish there is the same number of talooks, their produce averaging 
90,000 rupees each. 

Captain Robertson has nine Mamlutdars, who collect a revenue of about 
1,525,000 rupees each. 

180. Although the cbnduct of the late Peishwa towards the Zemindars or 
district officers was not governed by any fixed rules, yet it appears in the best 
times of the administration to have been a standing policy to'circumscribe their 
authority to very narrow liipits. It has long, and I believe pretty universally 
been found, that the services which these officers are capable of rendering to 
the state do not in any degree compensate for the abuses v'hich almost inva¬ 
riably arise from their mismanagement and malversation. The late Peishwa 
allowed the Zemindars in general to enjoy their hereditary incomes, without 
exacting from them any other duty than that of furnishing information as to the 
state ofthe districts, registetinj; grants, and occasionally attending Mamlutdars 

. of districts. They became however, under the farming system, ready instru¬ 
ments of exaction, to the revenue contractors, and many of them had es¬ 
tablished within their mchauls a degree of influence, which enabled them to 
usurp the whole civil government of their districts, prevented our Mamlutdars, 
(Hk. oxvg.) on first taking charge, froin entirely dispensing with their assistance. Wher¬ 
ever this was the case, the authority of Government was in con.sequence more 
or less feeble, and abuses'were multiplied in the same proportion. 

181. They all to the full extent their wuttuns and their hucks and 

perquisites, but little or no duty is expected from them. In some few of the 
pergunnahs of Ahmednuggur. they are said still to exercise a good deal of 
interference, and wherever this is the case it may be assumed that they con¬ 
tinue to withhold for their own use a part of the revenue. Captain Pottinger 
states, that finding that the only object of these persons was to plunder both 
Government arid the Ryot, he has dispensed as much as possible with their 
services.- In Candeish also their authority has till of late been extensive. It 
is particularly described in Captain Briggs’ letter to me of the 3d December 
last, and I believe the account is by no means exaggerated. As such unlimited 
power couiil not be immediately superseded, they have been enabled, in con¬ 
junction with the servants of the cutcherry, largely to misappropriate the 
money. Ostensibly they have now little to say on the inanagements, the, Mam¬ 
lutdars being prohibited from employing them iji any way whatever; but they 
are supposed still to possess some influence, which the inhabitants from long 
usage are unable entii'ely to shake ofl^ although I should suppose abundantly 
persuaded by experience of the noxious effects of their interference. 

182. Under the former Government, during the farming system, the farmers 
of the revenue used sometimes to withhold a part of the hucks of the Zemin¬ 
dars, and in some instances they levied contributions from those Zemindars, 
who were men of little weight and character, and were afraid to complain of 
the exaction ; on the other hand, in some districts, by the usurpation of great 

^ authority, they were enabled to make large emoluments. ^ 

183. On the whole, it may be affirmed that these officers have reason to be 
well affected towards us, since the gienerality are better off than they were 
under the former Government. Those who were employed, and are now thrown 
out of service, are of course dissatisfied, but the majority are said to be well 
disposed, although the change from a Brahmin dynasty to a foreign rule must 
subtract a little from the full measure of their attachment. 

184. The revolution which Captain BrJggs has in a considerable degree 
accomplished amongst the Zemindars, has naturally given rise to feelings of 
discontent amongst this class in Candeish, and the more so because many of 
them -had acquired an inordinate share of power. The decisive measures how¬ 
ever adopted, seem to me to have been indispensable towards the eradication 

of 
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of u system of malversation which knows no limits. The Political Agent 
thinks that in three or four years they may be restored to their functions with 
advantage, but I have on former occasions represented the effects which every 
where attend the employment of this description of district officers j and the 
more 1 see of tliem the more convinced I am of the, impolicy of intrusting^ 
them with any responsibility in the administration of the revenue. They may, 
however, be useful as members of punchayets, and in objects of local inquiry. 
For further particulars relative to the origin and office of Zemindars, l1>eg leave 
to refer to Captain Briggs’, Mr. Thackeray’s, and Captain Grant’s Replies to 
Queries. In my former reports and letters, I have myself described the nature 
of the duties. 



185. The Political Agent in Candeish has more than once taken occasion to 
represent the deficient allowances of Potails and Koolkurnees in many villages 
of that province, and on the 5th December last year he submitted a scheme 
for placing those officers on a more independent footing. Government having 
authorized that, in all cases where titese rights have been abridged or discon¬ 
tinued, lliey sltall be restored to a state of efficiency proportionate to the 
revenue of their respective villages, I accordingly instructed Captain Briggs 
to ascertain exactly, and to report tlie amount, of existing allowances, and to 
state the scale according to which he proposed to increase them. I fear this 
cannot be satisfactorily done without a survey, but I await further information 
from the Political A'^ent before coming to a decision an the subject. 

180. In closing my observations on matters connected with the revenue, it 
will not be irrelcv.ant to notice the extraordinary depression which has taken 
place during the last year in the prices of all descriptions of land produce. 
Grain is thnnighoiit the Doccaii cheaper, I believe, now than it has been 
during the last forty years. This state of the market is not to be ascribed to 
any redundance in the harvests of the bite season, which were certainly not 
more than ordinarily productive. It must in pai't be ascribed to a diminution 
of demand, since the termination of the war, owing to the. annihilation of 
the Peishwa’s court and army, with all its train of horses, elephants, camels, 
and other cattle; to the reduclioirof our own irregular force of horse, infantry, 
and Sebundies, and subsequently our field establishments, and to the decrease 
in the amount of the fmcc at Jalna; all of which causes have had a share in 
affecting the prices of every sort of produce. The war, it is true, lasted only 
a short time ; but for many years previous to it there had been, on the part of 
the late Government, a constant preparation for hostilities: latterly with us, 
and formerly with its own feudatories, who, wliilst endeavouring to acquire 
independence, maintained considerable forces, which' have no, longer any 
existence ; our forces, too, were in constant readiness for active service. 

I 87 . In thisunsettled stale of affairs, both commerce and tillage must have 
been more or less interrupted; but since the restoration of peace under the 
British Government the face of things has been materially changed. Whilst 
the demand has gone on decreasing, the supply has been augmented by 
the extension of cultivation, which has resulted in part from the employ¬ 
ment of a larger stock since the return of a number of hands to agriculture. 
The reduction in demand may also be in some degree ascribed to the emigra¬ 
tion of many families attached to the late Government, who have gone off to 
Bittoor and Benares. 


188. All tliese causes have no doubt combined to lower prices. But when , 
we compare the number of an army or court, and all its followers and depen¬ 
dants, however numerous, it bears but a small proportion to the great mass of 
the population: thqir absence, therefore, does not, in my opinion, adequately 
explain the existing ^te of things; but, I am puzzled to discover any other 
satisfactory mode of accounting for it. The present cheapness may possibly 
proceed, in some degree, from the circumstances of the value of the currency 
having risen, in consequence of the abstraction of the large treasures that have 
either been withdrawn by the Feishvva, or still remain hoarded and out of circu¬ 
lation. This, too, happening at a time when the produce is greater than ever, 
and when a larger quantity of coin is requisite to exchange it, may have con¬ 
tributed its effect in reducing prices. 


189. 



Mr. Chiipfin’s 
-R^ort, 

20 Aug. IB22. 


Deccan, 
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189 - However just .or otherwise these conclusions may be, the depression of 
the market unquestionably gives rise to a difficulty in realizing t^e land 
revenue, and furnishes a plausible subject of complaint to the Ryot. - But' the 
evil will, 1 think, be only transitory, for commumbus anniSf consumption and 
produce will keep pace witii each other. The present abundance ought not 
permanently to affect the general rates of assessment, wliich are fixed on an 
average valuation of former years’ produce. But as our settlements are annual, 
and fluetiKitc with the stale of the cultivation, which most probably must fall 
off* with the decrease of consumption, some defalcation may be expected in 
our next year’s Jumma, and some accumulation of arrears in the year that has 
just expired. 1 see no reason, howeVar, to anticipate more than a temporary 
loss of revenue. • 


190 . Whatever may be the immediate bad consequences of the present low 
prices, they have enabled thousands who were thrown out of employment to 
live on reduced means, and have probably contributed in no small degree to 
maintain the tranquillity which has so generally prevailed since the accession of 
our Government. If the interests of the state suffer in om? particular, the 
disadvantage is abundantly compensated in another, and the action and coun. 
teractiori in the nattiral and political world have drawn out a general harmony. 

191 * Adverting to the state of the currency, I. beg leave to solicit the 
attention of the Honourable the Governor in Council to Mr. Thackeray’s 
observations on the subject of mints, and to his former correspondence on this 
head, which has been already laid before Government. 

192. It appears that a great improvement has been brought about in the 
* currency by the abolition of the Kittoor and Moodhole mints, and the transfer 
orijr.) of that of Shahpore being to Chintamun llao, to Belgaum. The exclusion also 
of the inferior coins from the collections, a measure which Mr. Thackcry has 
judiciously adopted, has had the good effect of silencing also the mints of 
Colapore and of the jagheers ; and Mr. Thackeray is of opinion, that what is 
now chiefly wanted is the substitution of one uniform coinage for the currency 
of the Belgaum mid Baggreekotta mints.. I^r. Thackeray thinks that, as there 
is little commercial intercourse with Madras, the rupees will never sufficiently 
supply tlie place of the local coins, and that the difference between the current 
and intrinsic value of the latter renders it expedient to establish one regular 
mint at Dharwar. ^ 

(S/V. or/^.) 193, If the Collector’s reasoning be well-founded, the same arguments will 

apply to the Bombay currency, lias little chance of reaching the .southern dis¬ 
tricts in sufficient quantities to supply the demand for the circulating medium. 
He estimated that in three or four years all the local coins would be converted 
into one uniform currency, when the mint mi^t be dispensed with. 

191 . A coinage of half and quarter rupees is stated to be much %vanted to 
supply an intermediate currency between the rupee and the pice. 

195. The Poona mint was lately shut some time, owing to the detection of 
certain frauds on the part of the contractor, and several complaints were made 
of cocigimercial embarrassment and difficulty, in consequence of its having 
ceased to work; it has, however, been again set a-going. The only other mint 
in this part of the Deccan is that of Chandore. 

196. It is worthy of consideration, whether it might not be advisable, if these 
mints are still qontinued, to raise the standard of tlie coin to the level of the 
Bombay rupee, and thus introduce one uniform currency. The advantages of 
the measu^ are obvious; the inconveniences I should think very few, and 
those of a temporary nature. 

197 * *^rhe following is a short sumfnary of the principal innovations intro¬ 
duced by our Government. ^ 

We have abolished the’farming system, with all its train of evils. 

The legitimate authority of Potails of villages Is now substituted for much 
arbitrary power on their part, and many vexatious usurpations of numerous 
petty Camavisdars, the deputie%^f the farmer of revenue. 


We 
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We make oiii* regular co]lection.s of the rents more directly from the llyots, Mr.Chi^lm's 
Instead of receiving therh through the village Sahookar by means of hnwalla or -o 
assessment, from which results a saving of interest and premium to the Ryot. . 

The Ryot now enjoys greater security of property: be is not burthened Deccan. 
with extra cesses at the discretion of Village officers, nor is he subject to tiie 
payment of durbar khurch, or to that species of exaction called furmaesh or 
purveyance, by which practice provisions and fort^e were often seized by Jhe 
public officers for the use^f themselves or of Government, payment being 
postponed sine die, or more usually perhaps entirely neglected. The cultivator 
now receives a pottah defining the amount of his re^t, and obtains receipts for 
all payments. If, in distress, be gdts tuccava, which was but seldom *ad. 
vanced by the former Government, be pays his kists at regulated periods in any 
good coin he likes, without being compelled to discharge them in a particular 
currency. 

198, As a set-off against these benefits it must be stated, that our system 
enters into a scrutiny more minute, sets a limit to exaction, and curtails the 
disbursements bn the part of Potails and Koolkurnee^ under the head of vil¬ 
lage charges; allowing for tin's drawback, howeVer, tlie exercise of their 
power is perhaps rather increased than diminished, since the Potail is restored 
to his place as head of the police and chief civil functionary within his own 
little circle of jurisdiction. In contra^||ng the present power of Potails with 
the past, I allude generally, in this particular, to times of regular government. 

If I were to compaifp the present slate of things with that under the farming 
systein, 1 should say that the Potails have not now so much of thejtw crescendi 
as they then hadiwhen they were absolute masters of the property of theit, 
under-tenants, without whiph they could not have answered the demands of 
the revenue contractors. 


190 . By discouraging the system of receiving the revenue by huwalla, or 
assignments on bankers, the Ryots perhaps have more difficulty now in pro¬ 
curing loans to satisfy the public demands upon them. They may in some few 
cases, in co^equence, be obliged to sell their crops, when there is no great evil 
;.) will be obvmted by the abolition of the transit duties on grain. Fnem their 
ignorance of the value of coins, some loss by exchange, which was avoided 
under the huwalla plan, is also incurred by the Ryots. In former times, it 
often happened that the Ryot was not perm^itted to remove his crop from the 
ground till he had paid his first kists, or given security. These restrictions 
arc in a great degree removed,' though some precaution i^ still observed in 
regard to the lower classes, who would otherwise consume the produce without 
discharging the public duties. 


200. The Potails had more discretionary power than they npw have of 
favouring their friends in the allotment of village*lands: the Mamlutdar, too, 
hud more authority to make remissions, where failure of cfops or other cala- 
nuties rendered indulgence necessary. lU'ese powers were, of course, often 
abused to prevent profit and emolument; but, on the other hand, they gave a 
latitude in pressing for, village balances, the toor. indiscriminate exaction of 
which, under our rule, immetimes occasions d^tress to the cultivating j^asses. 

Pending a reference to the Collectoiv the rents are levied-from the'lower 
orders, who have no friends to favour them, whilst the more substantial are 
allowed to fall into arrears: consequently, when the order for abatement 
arrives,' the remission goes to those who least require it; or if any part of what 
is to be realized is to be given back, it is to bp appropriated by. the interm^. 
diate agents employed'in the distribution. ^ „ 

201. In drder expi^ly to shew what; was the nitive system of revenue 
managpinent, 1 have the honour to annex'to the report a short memoir of tbht 
system, drawn from the most authentic %iaterials in the duffur, and from infor¬ 
mation collected from old revenue servants of the late Government. I am 
mainly indebted for the i^terials of it to the industry and talent of Hammut 
Rao, my chief servant ftP^at department, whose peculiar merita I shall on a 
future occasion submit to the consideration of Government, as being a zealous 
servant of the Company of thirty-pne years’ atanding. 

VoL. IV. ; *61 


202 . 
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Judicial AdministraHon~--(^l Judicature, 

S02. For a particular account of the present state of judicial business in the 
Deccan I beg leave to refer to my^^ter of the 5tthNovemBer last, and to the 
various letters received from the several Collectors, which form a part of the 
appendix to this despatch. 

203. It will be seen from my last'^report under the above date, that in civil 
causes the punchayet is still held to be the mai|| instruihent for dispensing 
justice. How far the condrmation and invigoration of this ancient institution 
has answered the object contemplated by the Honourable the late Commis> 
sioner will be best undei^tood by looking to the result, as exhibited in the 
returns of the number of suits instituted, the number decided, and the number 
remaining on the file in the course of the last three years, and by comparing 
the whole with other provinces where regular courts are established. For a 
complete understanding of these points I shall speak of each collectoratc 
separately, beginning with Candeish. 

204. In the year 1819-^0 there were 105 suits brought upon the file in 
Candeish, of which eighty*seven were decided by punchayet, two by raxee- 
namah, or mutual agreement of the parties,, and two in the Collector’s court; 
making a total of ninety>one suits, and there remained fourteen undecided. 

Including the balance of the former year, there were in 1820-21 one hun¬ 
dred and twelve suits filed, of whieh «eventy-two were settled by punchayet, 
six by agreement of the parties, eleven by the Collector or his Assistants, and 
five by .^meens or Mamlutdars; thaking a total of ninilty-fbur suits, leaving 
eighteen unsettled. 

* In the year 1821-2 there were 126 suits newly instituted, which added to the 
balance, give an aggregate of 144 on the file. Of these ninety-four were 
decided by punchayet, sixteen by razeenaraah, eighteen by decree of court, 
thirteen by Aumeens; making a total of 141 disposed of, and leaving three 
only to be adjusted. 

The-aggregate from the 1st July 1819 to 1st July 1822, is 329 suits filed, 
of which 253 suits were decided by punchayet, twenty-four by razeenamah or 
mutual Agreement, and eighteen by Aumeens and Mamlutdars ; making a total 
decided 326, and leaving a balance of three only to be settled. 

205. Considering the extent of Candeish and the amount of its population, 
the number of causes instituted is exceedingly small. Captain Briggs, in the 
course of his reports that have been laid before Government, has explained 
the reasons of this circumstance. Those which he lias adduced have certainly 
considerable weight: famine, vrar, and the devastations of Pindarries, during 
the last twenty years, added to the subsequent havock of the epidemic cholera, 
have, by terribly thinning the population, much diminished the source of all 
civil suits. Poverty and misery, though tltey Jseget vice, are not the parents 
of Htigation, which cannot subsist without property. Besides these causes, I 
think it probable that the paucity of suits may be, referred to the circumstance 
of the Zemindars having till lately possessed extensive influence which may 
haye been exerted either in settling disputes, or in pereuading litigants to com- 
promise^their differences. I haye no reason to belieVe that the Politifeal Agent 
is not fufficiently accessible to complaints; the absenc# of a litigious sjiirit 
may therefore be ascribed in a considerable degree to the apparent causes 
which have been enumerated. 

206. Captain Briggs thinks that the system adopted by him in filing suits 

may have le^ in part to there being so few exhibited on the register, when 
tioropared Wiih that of other collectorates. Great numbers of those who 
present petitions receive written orders to the Mamlutdars to inquire into 
them. He states that the possession of these orders alone, with his seal and 
si|;nature affixed to it, is often sufficient to procurea settlement of the corn- '* 
plainante* dispute, and many of these orders, in consequence, are never delivered. 
References of this nature are therefore not considered as suits until entered as 
such on the registers transmitted by the Mamlutdar|. * 

207 .. It will be observed from Cantain Briggs* letter of the Slst May, that 
the opinion expressed in his lett|r of the 30th ©clober 1820, where he says 
that, ** on the whole, the system of civil judicature, as conducted by pun- 

“ chayets, 
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• , « 

“ ciiaycts» appears to be well adored to tiieTobject of attaining speedy, cheap, Mr. Chaplin’s 
“ and ready redress,’* is considerably cbang^di- now thipks the pnnchayei „„ a^^*”ih 22 

system would be inefficiet^ for any country .thair 'that of Candeish, -: 

where the poverty.of the people is ^reat and; the population scanty ; that the Deccan. 
power of deciding oivU suits byl^iinchayet becomes weakerj and .,aeeins to 
threaten a total stagnation of justice* Bi^ on examining the file, ,tl)ere does 
not seem to be much ground for the appfebensiong expressed by the Political 
Agent, since there are oifly three suits remaining at the end of the last 
(piarter. If these apprehensions arc just, I should reluctantly be compelled to * 
conclude that the demand for justice in Candeish is Iggulated^precisely by the 
supply; and in this manner the pauc% of causes would be at once accounted 
for. Captain Briggs recurs to a forther reconimendation -on bis part that an 
allowance should be granted to the members of punebayets; but as it was not 
then authorized, he has not again agitated the question.. He omits to explain 
why he has not acted upon the abthority granted to him by the circular 
instructions of the 27 th June 1820, by which he was empowered to bestow on 
those members of punebayets on whom the duty might prove onerous, a sum 
of money, at his discretion, to remunerate them and defray their expenses. 

208. The Maralutdars are authorized by him to decide suits to the amount 
of 200 rupees; but he represents their total ineflBclency in the performance of 
this duty, which he ascribes to their Jceeping no record of their proceedings; 
so that, on an appeal to the hoozzoor, it nPcopies necessary to try the suit de 
vox'o. I am not aware of any sufficient reason, however, why son^ sort of 
reconl is not kept, nor why their decrees should be as good as those of an 
Aiiineen, or any other district judge, if rules were prescribed for recording 
tlieir decisions. Tiic Potails appear to have decided no suits themselves, nor^ 
to have assembled any punebayets, though authorized to do so. 

209. In punebayets. Captain Briggs experiences the same difficulty which is 
every where lelt in assembling the members and witnesses, there being no 
authority to issue writs to cause their attendance. He also speaks of the delays 
and evasions oi’ the parties in suits, and tbp various artifkses that are resorted 
to, with much success, for the purpose of protracting decisions, which, in cases 
of persons who arc malicious litigious, create incessant eiqbarrassmeilt. The 
whole of the obstacles, however, that are shewn, tend rather to prove Uiat 
there is an absence of method in regulating the punchayet system, as Captain 
Briggs himself states in the sequel, rather than the principle of the system 
ttseir is bad. The Political Agent represents these tribunals to have been 
subverted in the Deccan since the death of Scwaee Madhoo Rao; but this 
position is much too broadly and generally stated, since we know that, however 
i!l-regulated, they existed in many parts of the late Peishwa’s Goverilhjent. 

He admits that the punchayet (which in another letter he mentions as an entire 
novelty) is still venerated in practice, and that it behoves us to restore it to 
its original functions. As they are said to have ceased only twenty-five years 
ago, the attainment of this object ought riSt to be a task of insuperable dif¬ 
ficulty. 

210. Captain Briggs quotes several pages of Judge BlackStone to shew the 
advantages of local courts ; and, after describing the forms of punebayets as 
they existed in the tftne of Nana Furnaveese, he suggests the necessit 3 r*of their 
revisal: for which purpose lie recommends that a committee of persons in the 
habit qf attending punebayets at Poona, during the time of the late Ram 
Sliastree, rfiay be appointed. For the more ready administration of justice, he 
advises in addition the appointment of district and village Moqnsifls on the 
Madras plan, leaving it to the option of parties, to have their cjfuses decided 
by the|p or by punchayet. Thq Aumeens authorized by the circular instruction.^ 
oftlie 27 th June will probably answer the.same purpose, and might, 1 think, at 

* once be appointed* In Captain Briggs* letter, above referred to, there me-. 
some suggestions of value, which wheii separated from a good deal of matter 
rather foreign tb Indian jurisprudence, may be useful; and I bog to refer tiu- 
whole 10 the consideratioqu^f ^e Honourable the Governor in Council. 

211. For particular information as to the nature of the suits that have been 
decided in Candeish, I beg laive to refer to Captain Briggs* several answers to 
Queries on judicial points. 
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Mr. Chaplin’s 212. The punchayet system in 'Dharwar Ippears to work with much fewer 
Ueport, obstructions than in ’Candeish. This be ascribed in ^ great detrree to the 
20 Aug. 1822. ^joncrmendable attention whicj|Mr. Thackeray has shewn in endeavouring 

' . to promote, the agency of these tribunals. The number of suits settled by 

Deccan. - consequence increased, in proportion to the gradual improvement 

of the rules for the guidance of the^ courts, and to the zeal which the principal 
Collector’s exertions to render them efficient has excited on the part of his 
district officers. 

213. In the first year, 1819*20, there were 481 suits filed, of which 255 
were settled by punchayet, forty-seven by razeehamah, and two by decree of 
the Collector’s court; making a total of 304. 

The number of suits in the following year, 1820-21, including a balance’of 
f77 on the file at -the beginning, was 757j of these 219 were decided by pun- 
ciiayet, fifty-two by razeenamah, tliirty-fbur by .decree of the Collector’s court, 
and 140 by Mainliitdars, making a total of 405. The number settled by 
punchayet in this year is somewhat smaller than in the preceding, owing to the 
aid of the Mamlutdars being brought into action. 

In the year 1821-22 there was, including the preceding year’s balance, an 
aggregate of 931 causes filed ; of which 325 were decided by punchayet, 173 
adjusted by mutual agreement, fift&four by decree of court, and 121 by Mam¬ 
lutdars; making a total of 673. suns decided, besides thirty-five dismissed on 
default, . Irrid there remained at the end of June last 223 suits undecided. 

214. Mr. Thackeray’s letter of thelltii instant, inserted in the appendix, 
gives a succinct but clear account of the nature of these suit.s, and the qause.s 
of increase and decrease of the sources of litigation ; and is accoiii[)anied by 
the copy of a general order issusd to his Mamlutdars, for the more speedy 
settlement of suits by punchayets, which appearing to me to contain many 
judicious rules, I propose to circulate it for the 'information o(‘ otlier Col¬ 
lectors, who have not had equal success in conducting the punchayet sy.stcm. 


215. The abstract which I have above given furnishes proof of activity of 
supervision, and is of itself sufficient to refute the opinions in regard to the 
total inefficiency of punchayets. It also shews ihftsfcwarm interest takeri by tlie 
Collector in promoting the effect of tliis instrument of justice w'i 11 overcome 
difficulties that at first sight appear insurmountable, and that althoiigli the 
Mamlutdars lequire to be constantly stimulated to an observance of their 
judicial duties, the labour on the part of the Collector will not be so fruitlc.ss as 
despojndency is sometimes apt to represent it. 

2l0. No Aurpeens have at present been appointed in the Southern Mahratta 
country, but in the larger tulooks Peshkars have been entertained to assist the 
Mamlutdars ^judicial business. At present Mr. Tliackeray is of opinion that 
a Separate es^lishment would be expensive, and that it would supersede the 
Mamlutdar’s authority without being more efficient. 


217 . I beg leave to solicit the consideration of the Honourable the Governor 
in Council to the reflections Which are annexed to the principal Qollcctor’s 
letter of the llth August, on civil justice. He has an evident bias in favour 
of the punchayet system; but this is no more than the natural effect, resulting 
from an observation of the success that has attended the trial of it at Dharwar 
under his superintendance, where it has answered better perhaps than' in any 
other part df the country into which this mode of administering justice has 
yet been inti^duccd, not excepting the Madras provinces. 


218. I had the honour, in my November report, pretty fully to desc||[)e the 
state of judicial business in Poona, and have little to add respecting it. Since 
the appointment of a Register the returns, both civil and criminal, have been 
furnished with a degree of regularity very creditable to Mr. Borradaile’s 
diligence and to the Collector’s attention to the superintendence of this 
department. . - 4 

The supply of justice appears pretty nearly tq. keep pace with the demand 
in all ordinary cases; but a few, in which Siraai#are concerned, are shamefully 

protracted, 
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protracted, by the delays and impediments which our Mahratta subjects know 
so well how to oppose to the adjustment of their diflSsrences. 

flW- In 1819*^0 the agitation -of old dobts and claims that had their origin 
during the late Government, and were in fact an arrear of the late Peishwa*s 
file, brought an accumulation of'4,603 suits on the Register. Of these 5241 
were settled by punchayet, 461 by razeenamah, forty-one by decree of the 
court, and 7^'^ Aumeens and Mamlutdars, being an aggregate of 1,517 
causes adjusted, besides @, 7^1 dismissed from the non-attendance of plain- 
tifis; the total, therefore, disposed of amounted to 4,5288, and the balance 
on the file was 365. 


Mr. Chaplin’s 
Report, 

SO Aug. 1822. 


Deccan. 


In the following year, 1 S 20 -S 1 , the file, including those ufidecided, compre¬ 
hended 3,122 suits; of which 113 were settled by punchayet, 568 byrazee- 
nama, thirteen by decree of court, and 682 by Aumeems and Mamlutdars; 
making a total of 1,376 causes determined, exclusive of 470 which went by 
default. The number remaining on the file at the expiration of the year 
was 1 , 276 . 


In the last year, 1821-22, the file consisted of 3,708 suits; of these I 70 were 
decided by punchayet, 372 by -mutual agreement, five by decree of court, 
and 761 by Aumeems and Mamlutdars : in all 1,308. In addition to these 
1,241 were dismissed for non-attendance of suitors, making the total disposed 
of 2 , 549 , and leaving a remainder on the file of 1,159 causes. 

220 . The Collector has five judicial Aumeens employed in the city of Poona, 
where, from the extent of the population and the spirit of litigation which pre¬ 
vails, the demand for justice is particularly heavy. The Mamlutdars, under the 
circular orders oi'the 27 th June, are empowered by him to decide causes to the 
amount of one hundred rupees. 

The Aumeens, besides deciding causes themselves, assist punchayets by re¬ 
cording and shaping their proceedings, and generally in forming and superin¬ 
tending these courts of arbitration. The Collector states that there are not 
many appeals from their decisions, and that they stand fair in point of inte¬ 
grity, though they require to be kept under a vigilant superintendence. They 
do not appear to be popular amongst Sirdars, whpse dislike, no doubt, arises 
from their occasionally arp^ting to themselves an authority, which native 
gentlemen, unaccustomed to the equality of judicial rules of procedure, can 
ill brook from persons whom they consider so much their inferiors?. 

221 . Captain Robertson’s answ'ers to Judicial Queries,* and a paper of the 
Register’s annexed to them, contain some useful observations, to which I beg to 
solicit the consideration of the Honourable the Governor in Council* 

* ff 

222 . With reference to the number of suits filed, there is a much larger pro¬ 
portion in Ahmednuggur unsettled than in any other collectorate; and I have 
still to regret that the punchayet system has not had by any means so much 
.success in the Ahmednuggur as in other districts. A considerable number, 
however, are disposed of by the Adawlut The Collector imagines that pun¬ 
chayets are fully as common under our rule as under that of the Mahrattas, 
and he thinks of late that they are more just and speedy iii their awards; he 
also thinks the dread of our scrutiny makes them impartial. His sentiments 
difier toto ccelo from those of the Register, who ascribes to them all the im¬ 
perfections that can be found in any system of judicature; and which really 
for want of proper regulation, appear to exist in a considerable degree in Ah¬ 
mednuggur.- 1 trust, however, that many of* the defects which Mr. Giberne 
has pointed out to the Collector’s notice will be corrected,, now ti^t a Register 
is specially appointed to the duty of superintending and directing them. Those 
defects are described as originating in the difficulty of procuring the attendance 
of pairties and witnesses, in the bribery ajad corruption that ensue from these 
delays, and in the abuses that arise in consequence, from the duty falling into 
the hands of professional arbitrators, owing to the dislike of respectable people 
to undertake it. The colouring of the picture is perhaps not overcharged by 
Mr. Giberne; but there is no question that many of the imperfections may be 
removed if the machine be ably and unremittingly directed, instead of being 
left to work of |tself, as would appear to have been hitherto the case. 

223. 


* 


Vide Appendix 
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Heport, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Deccan. 




Thls^state of things arises, 1 believe, from too literal and strict an adhe¬ 
rence to the standing orders, which exempt punchayetsfromvll new forms, inter¬ 
ferences, and regulation on our part. It may also be in part ascribed to the 
cirbumstance of the Collector’s time being so long entirely occupied by the inves¬ 
tigation of the Commission appointed to inquire into Mr. Hockley’s conduct, 
and subsequently, to his absence at Bombay during the trial of that person. It 
may also be stated that during the period of Mr. Hockley’s charge of the judi¬ 
cial business at Ahmednuggur, all civil suits appear to have beeil concentred in 
the Adawlut, very little attention having been devoted by him to the encourage¬ 
ment of punchayets. All thesc considerations serve to explain why thejudicil 
civil business is so much in arrears. 


224. The Collector, in accordance with’ the twenty-fifth paragraph of the in¬ 
structions of the 27 th June 1820, has given authority to his Mamlutdars to 
assemble punchayets to decide suits for debt, to the extent of one thousand 
rupees; but he states that it has been merely nominal, since few go to complain 
to them for any debt of magnitude, the people in general being deterred by their 
** notorious venality” and “ want of veracity,” from having recourse to them. 
The misconduct of Mamlutdars in cases referred to them is particularly brought 
to the Collector’s notice by the Register; but as they hold higher situations, 
and are better paid than Aumeens, whom he describes as being so useful in 
Ouzerat, 1 should think that a few examples of removal from office would 
prevent the irregularities which he notices. 


225, It is unnecessary to revert to the eulogy which Mr. Giberne passes on 
the excellence of the regular Adawlut system, tiie advantages of which are very 
prominently brought forward, whilst all its defects are kept out of sight. But it 
may be proper to mention one of the inconveniences attending the want of 
forms of which Mr. Giberne complains: it is that the same cause is often 
decided by two or three different gentlemen ; and it is a known fact, he says, 
that they seldom form the same opinion on a subject. That an evil like this 
should continue, the simple remedy for which is to be found in keeping the 
general Registers, and calling upon the opposite party for his answer, certainly 
carries a want.of method which ought to be supplied by better arrangements. 

22 G. In order to obviate these inconveniences, the^egister suggests that there 
shall be one general file for all suits at the head station ; and further,'that they 
should be referred periodically to the Mamlutdars, to report how they are dis¬ 
posed of, by which their power of quashing complaints would be prevented.* 
The special duty of keeping a register of all complaints formed the first object 
of my instructions on the appointment of Registers, and 1 had hoped that 
improved arrangements had been already adopted. 


227 . 1 have, in consequence of the above account of the irregularities of the 
Nuggur plan, ^lled Captain Pottinger’s att^?nti6n to the subject. The appoint¬ 
ment of Aumeens, in the manner adverted to in the circular instructions of the 
27 th June, is recommended, and should in my opinion be adopted, since the 
revenue business of some of the Mamlutdars does not admit at all times of their 
dedicating sufficient time to their judicial duties. 

. 228. After these observations, ^ will not be surprising to find that, out of 
333 suits on the file in 1^19-20, only fifty-four were undecided by punchayet; 
of the rest, l63 were adjusted by mutual agreement, 285 by decree of court, 
and 111 by Mamlutdars : making a total of 613 suits disposed oi\ and leaving 
720 unsettled. 

In 1820-21 the aggregate of suits on the file was 2,359 ; of these 118 were 
decided by punchayet, 100 by razeenamah, 749 by decree of court, and 104 
by Aumeens and Mamlutdars. Th& total disposed of was 1,071, and there 
remained 1,288 upon the file. , 

For the year 1821-22, including the above recommended, there were 2,805 
suits on the file ; of these seventy-eight were decided, by punchayet, 205 by 
razeenamah, 757 by. decree of the Collector’s court, and twenty^nine only by 

Mamlut(j[ars: 

■ ■ ii 

* Vide letter of 23d March’1822, with instructions for the guidance of Registers sent to Govern¬ 
ment on the same date. 
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Mamlutdars: making the total number disposed of 1 , 069 , and leaving 1,736 
suits undecided. • * * 

229. In the forty-second paragraph of my letter to Government, under dfte 
the 5th January 1820, I stated my reasons for thinking that the period within 
which suits for debt and personal property should be actionable should be 
limited to twenty-four years; and that it should, agreeably to the custom of 
the country, extend to seventy years for claims founded on the mortgage of 
wuttuns. The suggestion being approved, was circulated for the guidance of 
Collectors, and I believe the rule is now acted upon, though on this point I 
have not received any specific report from thosd officers. 


Mr. Chsplia’s 
Eepoit, 

SO Aug. 18S2. 

Dasnui. 


230. No time has l^en limited after which appeals are not received, because 
it was conceived th^ the ignorance of the natives regarding our system 
rendered a considerable latitude necessary, until they should become better 
acquainted with our modes of proceeding; nor have appellants in general been 
compelled to enter into bonds ]^r the payment of a fine if their complaint 
proved frivolous, though this has been done in some few instances when the 
complaint was suspected to be vexatious. 

231. Decrees are executed in the usual manner, by distraint of property, and 
personal restraint if necessary. Houses are sometimes sold, but the implements 
of trades are usually spared, unless no other property be forthcoming. 

232. No definite rules have been established in regard to^the period of 
imprisonment for debt; if the debtor failed to satisfy the demand upon him, 
creditors requiring the confinement of debtors pay them subsistence-money. 
The returns of the several Collectors shew the number of debtors in con¬ 
finement. 


233. There can hardly be said to have been any constituted court of justice, , 
except the Nyacedaish, under the former Government; but the number of 
persons who discharged judicial functions was indefinite. All the village and 
district officers, from Pdtails to Mamlutdars and Sirsoobadars, were jodges. 
Every Sirdar of note holds a sort of hall of justice in his own house. Sahookars 
and bankers had also amongst themselves their punchayet courts, or tribunals 
of conciliation. None of %hese Judges rendered any account of their proceed¬ 
ings to the Government. Every man might therefore, in matters of little 
moment, have justice at his own door, without the.necessity of coming to 
Poona in quest of it. In petty suits it was generally impartially administered, 
and, what enhanced the value of it, it was speedy. In disputes involving 
claims to large property, the quality of the justice depended often upon the 
price paid for it. 'i o receive a bribe from a person who had really a just cause 
decided in his favour, was generally considered a venal proceeding: but venality 
at the expense, of justice, though of exceedingly common occurrence, had 
still some blame and shame attached to it. 


234. The channels of justice, as may be inferred from this sketch, were 
often exceeding foul, but the stream was never entirely stagnant. They are 
now less numerous, but more open, and free from, the impurities of corruption. 
From the circumstance of their diminished number, however, it may be 
doubted whether the aggregate flow of it i* now more abundant. The' Mam¬ 
lutdars of districts, though they do not take up causes in the first instance, 
have the authority to decide causes referred to them ; but they have not yet 
proved themselves so useful as it is to be hoped they will be, after a long 
noviciate. Formorly they were left to their own discretion, and had little 
control exercised over them j now they are kept under stricter supervision, 
are more liable to have their decisions appealed from, examined, and reversed, 
and subjected to all the consequences of disapprobation, either on account of 
want of form or of error of proceeding. They cpn, moreover, derive no 
advantage, except clandestinely, from their situation as Judges, and the trouble 
and responsibility exceeding the honour and profit to be acquired by the 
discharge of their judicial functions, they in consequence enter upon them 
with lukewarm zeal. This disinclination to the office occasions a run upon the 
European officers, and leads to an accumulation of c^ses on the file, of which 
thie clearance, even with the addition of a Register for the purpose, will be a 
work of time and difficulty. 


235 . 
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. 235. The common practice of selling justice under the late Government has 
tended to lower l^e character of .its native administrators, which circumstance 
also increases the report to the Adawlut. The "mode of performing judicial 
duties under the former Government having beeh* so lax, it is not to be expected 
that our Native Judges should all at once acquire habits of order and punc> 
tuality. Our ideas on this head.have little or no affinity with those of the native 
servants of the old Government; hence the generality of those whom we employ, 
despairing of being able to conform to our notions, abstain from attempting 
what they consider to be unattainable, and are extremely backward in taking 
any part in the dispensation of justice. 

236. Fines for frivolous or groundless complaints are thought by the natives 
not to be sufficiently heavy in our system of Adawlut. Great complaints are 
made against Poona ’ professional punchayetees. The abuses of which they 
are guilty are mainly owing to our want of acquaintance with personal character, 
which leads to punchayets being ill constituted. Funqhayets in Poona are not 
perhaps so numerous as under the late Government. Ghur Sunyheots were 
carried on by the exercise of a little authority. Where both parties are 
respectable and honest they are still practised'j but all who have bad causes 
prefer the Adawlut. 

237 . No authority being used for the purpose of compelling people to sit on 
punchayets, and there being much trouble and responsibility attending the 
duly, it has every where a tendency to fall into the hands of persons who 
undertake it professionally. As we are less arbitrary than the late Government, 
we have less power to induce people to undertake the office. We exact, too, 
more regularity and expedition on the part of the members, which deters many 
from accepting it. It would be contrary to usage to compel people to act as puii- 

• chayetees ; but those who declined serving in rotation might be fined, as persons 
in England are who refuse-to fill certain executive offices. If this be deemed 
objectionable, no remedy suggests itself but that of appointing a sufficient 
number of Aumeens to each district: for otherwise the puuchayet alone, 
though it may prove a useful auxiliary, will be inadequate to answer the 
purpose of dispensing civil justice. Under the former Government it was the 
main tribunal for deciding causes, and people w,ere usually expected to resort 
to that modf of adjustment when private arbitration failed. It is, however, 
difficult to judge whether more'suits were then settled by punchayets than at 
present, as no register was ever kept of them. The number of suits, on the 
whole, was then apparently smaller, because the power of tukkaza more fre¬ 
quently decided them. They did not in Uminc come info court. The Judges 
often insisted, in clear cases, upon their being at once settled without any 
forms of process; now, ai*great portion of causes that were either rejected or 
summarily disposed of, are brought before the European officer, and the file in 
consequence is overloaded. In small suits, decisions by punchayets are cer¬ 
tainly. quicker now than before ; but in large ones they arc still spun out in a 
most provoking and tiresome manner. 

238. The Jaglfcerdars of the higher order sometimes undertake the settle¬ 
ment of disputes: but I cannot learn that justice is administered by them to 
any great extent. The smaller jagheerdars do not take upon themselves this 
responsibility unless they can make it a source of emolument, which they 
sometimes do, to the injury of their relations and dependents. Many abuses 
in this respect are committed by those who have the independent management 
of their own jagheers; but as their lands are known to be out of our juris-« 

. diction, few complaints are preferred. ' 

239 . Neither Potails nor Shettees formally administer any justice. Though 
empowered to appoint punchayets in disputes of which* the amount does not 
exceed 150 rupees, I do not find that they have ever acted upon the authority. 
Their influence however is of the greatest use in eradicating the first seeds of 
litigation, particularly in matters of local concern, before they come to any 
growth. Their judicial power has never been of much avail in weighty 
matters, nor can we ever hope to see much effect produced by it.* It is, 

however, 

“ How can he wisdom that holdeth the plough, and whose talk is of bullocks ? They shall 

not set on the judges’ seat, nor understan4 the sentence of judgment; but they will maintain 
" the state of the mot\d^’-—Ec<^aaalicus. 


Mr. Chaplin's 
Report, 

80 Aug. 1888. 


Deccan. 
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however, silently and benehcially exercised within the village circle, though Mr. Cbapiin'a 
perhaps not to so great an extent as formerly, because the apprehension of on ^***^^99 
deviating from our most strict rules deters the Potails from acting with their » 
accustomed confidence. One disadvantage arising from this change is that 
litigants are more apt to refuse to arbitrate, and one or other of them is pretty eccan. 
sure to insist upon going to the Adawlut. 

240. The Aumeens in Poona settle, as will be seen from Captain Robertson’s 
registers, a great many causes} one or two seem to be respectable, but on 
the whole the character of their proceedings does not stand very high in the 
public estimation. No Aumeens have yet been appointed in the other collec- 
torates, but in all a few might be established, with rules for their guidance 
nearly similar to those which are laid down in the regulations proposed by the 
Regulation, Committee. 

241. There have been but very few regular appeals to me as Commissioner, 
because the greater portion of causes are decided either by punchayet or by 
Aumcen.s, from both of which the appeal in the first instance lies to the 
Collector. I have, however, received a great many complaints of wrong or 
erroneous decisions, which I refer to the local authorities for investigation; 
several have in consequence been revised, and some annulled. In the latter 
case a fre.sh punchayet has been ordered, or the investigation gone into de novo. 

In the great majority of cases, the grounds of the complaint ha%'e been satis¬ 
factorily explained, and the complaint itself rejected. Hitherto I have been 
guided by the tenour of the rules laid down by the Honourable the late Commis¬ 
sioner, in his report on the subject of receiving appeals, which were to be 
confined to special cases, with a view to ascertain that the standing instructions 
were acted up to and the custom of the country maintained, rather than for 
the purpose of revising the decisions of the Collectors on each suit. 

242. Causes in which great Sirdars are parties have come under my own 
cognizance. They are almost exclusively confined to the disputes of the 
Putwurdhuns, which are adverted to in another place. Almost.all other Sirdars 
reside in their own jagheer villages, and there are few suits filed against ihenj, 
which may be owing rather to their influence in supporting, than to the absence 
of any ground.s of complaint. 

Criminal Justice and Police. 

243. I shall now proceed to exhibit the state of criminal justice and police 
in each collectoratc, contrasting it in the past year with the two preceding. 

244. In Candeish, the crimes of murder, gang robbery and burglary appear 
now to be much less frequent than in the preceding year; but highway robbery 
has increased. The offence is committed entirely by the Bheels, who being 
driven out of the hills, continue to infest the plains in gangs so formidable 
as to defy the exertions of the police officers. It will be observed from the 
returns which the Collector has submitted, that no fewer than 111 cases of this 
crime have occiirred during the last three years in which the perpetrators 
have not been brought to justice. The difficulty of apprehending highw’ay 
robbers arises from the circumstance of their being intimately connected 
with the Bheel Jaglas of villages, who are the ancient and natural jrolice 
officers of the country. People also have been deterred from giving infor¬ 
mation of criminals in consequence of the summary vengeance which has at 
different times been inflicted on informers; and the Political Agent is of 
opinion that a great portion of the head inhabitants are often implicated, either 
in conniving at crimes from the dread of the consequence of bringing them 
forv^ard, or in aiding or abetting in their commission with a view to share in 
their booty. 

• 

245. On the whole, it appears that fifty-seven crimes of magnitude have 
been committed during the year 1821-22, of which the perpetrators have not 
been apprehended. The number of convictions for various offences appears 
to be only two less than in the preceding year, so that it may be assumed the 
aggregate of moral delinquency was nearly the same. The number of per¬ 
sons remaining in confinement under sentence at the end of the last quarter 
was 121. 

VoL. IV. 6 L 246. 
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Mr. Chaplin’s 246. The number of capital trials, convictions, and executions, in Candeisli 
Report, stand as follows : 

20 Aug lb22._ 


^ 1 

Deccan. 1819-20. | 1820-21. 

1821-22. 
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Tile accompanying letter and abstracts comparative will, I trust, furnish any 
further particulars that may be required in the Criminal department. 

247 . In Poona the criminal file is usually very heavily loaded, and the 
magisterial department is alotie sufficient to occupy the undivided attention 
of one of the Collector's Assistants, aided occasionally by the Collector himself 
and Register. 

248. During the last year there were fewer cases of murder than in either 
of the preceding; of gang robbery the number of commitments was greater, 
but the convictions fewer. Of burglary there do not appear to have been any 
cases, which is rather an extraordinary circumstance ; but it seems to be 
owing to the crime having been otherwise classed, probably under the cases of 
considerable theft, whicli have been very numerous, there having been eighty- 
five commitments and seventy-eight convictions on this account. Receiving 
stolen property seems to be also an offence that has increased; the great 
prevalence of petty theft is also a striking feature of Captain Robertson's 
returns, there having been 463 commitments and 307 convictions for this 
offence. The Collector's comparative abstract will supply any further par¬ 
ticulars that may be required as .to the nature of the prevailing offences. 

249 . 'fhe aggregate of crime is prodigiously great, since there have been 
during the last year 1,278 commitments and 793 convictions. This may be 
accounted for by the thieving propensities of the Ramoossees, and tlic vicious 
habits of the lower orders of a large town like Poona, where many persons are 
out of employ, and destitute of any visible means of livelihood. The returns 
of heinous crimes committed since the 1st July 1819 up to tiic end of June 1822, 
exhibit fifty-four cases, of which the perpetrators have not been found. This 
gives an average of eighteen per annum, of which nearly two-thirds arc bur¬ 
glaries and gang robberies, and the rest apparent cases of murder. 


2.00. The number of capital trials, convictions, and executions for three 
years, commencing with the 1st July 1819, is as follows: 
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251. The number of convicts remaining in jail at the end of June was 257. 


2.52. The returns of this collectorate show a comparative diminution of the 
greater crimes, but the total amount appears in the past year to be nearly on 
a level with that of the preceding. 

253. The returns of heinous crimes committed during the last three years 
exhibit large amounts of moral delinquency, of which the authors have not 
been discovered. It comprehends 108 cases, in which, however, a few of 
theft appear to have been inadvertently included. It is deplorable to observe 
that about one-third of them are apparent cases of murder, notwithstanding 
the numerous examples of capital punishment which have been made during 
that period. The statement of capital trials, convictions, and executions, 
from 1st July 1819 to the end of June 1822, is as follows; 


1819. 
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1820-21. 

1821-22. 
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The number of convicts in jail on the 30th June last was 220. 

254. The amount of crime in Dharwar does not appear to rise or fall in 
any considerable degree. If we take into account the large accession made to 
the district by the transfers from the Nizam and Chintamun Kao’s cessions, it 
may be reckoned to have decreased. The nature of the crimes committed is 
particularly explained in Mr. Thackeray’s letter in the Criminal department, 
which is submitted for consideration. 

255. The number of great crimes committed, of which the perpetrators 
have not been discovered, during the last four fuslies, is stated to be seventy- 
nine, which, considering the extent of this division, is not very large. It may 
be stated, generally, however, with reference to the catalogue of crime the 
authors of which are not detected, that its accuracy depends entirely on the 
degree of regularity and fulness with which the district officers make up these 
returns. It may be often suspected that they omit to include crimes, when 
the number of those whose authors are undiscovered becomes so large as to 
threaten them with blame for not tracing the delinquents. 

25G. The statement of capital trials, convictions, and executions in Dharwar 
for the three last years is as follows 
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The apparently increased number of capital trials in the last year is owing 
to several cases having fallen into arrear, which, till the Collector had more 
European Assistants appointed under him, had unavoidably accumulated on the 
file ; a circumstance the recurrence of which I see no reason to apprehend. 

257 . The number of convicts in jail at Dharwar on the 30th of June last 
was 221-; an account of their caste, crimes, and punishments, submitted to 
the principal Collector, accompanies this report. 

258. It may be proper to-explain, that in column “ tried,” of the statements 
of capital trials above given, are included not only the principals, but acces¬ 
saries in such crimes. 

The column of ** convictions” also contains all persons found guilty of aid¬ 
ing and abetting in capital crimes, as well as the principals; also persons 
arraigned for- capital crimes, but convicted of less heinous ofiences not capi¬ 
tally sentenced. It also comprehends women, who, according to the custom of 
the country, are neVer put to death. 

259 . The administration of the police and criminal justice in former times, 
is so fully and ably described in Mr. Elpiiinstone’s report, that I shall have 
but few words to say on the subject. 

260 . Crimes in the Deccan are committed chiefly by Bheels, Kamoossees, 
Mango Dhurs, Coolies, Koinwars, Meywatees, and Bedurs, and persons from 
distant countries. Swindling, thefts, highway robberies, gang robberies, bur¬ 
glaries, and murders, were punished under the former Government arbitrarily 
and summarily, on much lighter proofs than we require for the conviction of 
the perpetrators of these offences. Criminals, when apprehended on strong 

suspicion. 


Mr. Chaplin’s 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1B22. 

Deccan. 
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Mr. Chaplin’s suspicion, wcre usually beaten or tortured till they confessed their guilt. If 

Ileport, refractory, tfie beating or the stocks was repeated at intervals of three or four 

20 Aug. 1822. days; and if the case were one of robbery, the thief, on the fact being esta- 

blished, wa.s compelled to restore the stolen property, either by a repetition of 
Deccan. corporal punisiuuent, by keeping him in the stocks sometimes till he died, or 

^ by confining and tormenting i)is family. Great delinquents, such as gang rob¬ 

bers or murderers, were punished on the spot without any delay, by Toss of 
limbs or of life, or by perpetual imprisonment; to which was superadded such 
'atlegreeof privation and suffering as materially shortened the period of their 
existence. The diet of convicts was a moderate allowance of baggee flour 
with a little salt. Petty thieve.s were generally flogged and released after a 
i short term of imprisonment, but the duration of it was indefinite when they 
withheld the restoration of the stolen property. Tltis was a preliminary expia¬ 
tion, which was considered of primary importance. Banishment was also a 
common penalty ; but in all crimes the punishment imd reference to the castu 
and rank of the offender, and he would always secure impunity if he had the 
means of purchasing it. 

261. The district managers were more rigorous in the exercise of authority, 
and the power delegated to them being more ample than those with which we 
eiitrust our Mamlutdars, they were more efficient as police officers; and 
though they often committed great oppressions on innocent ])ersons, the guilty 
had on the wiiole less chance of impunity than under our Government. Fines, 
however, were sometimes imjjoscd to satisfy the rapacity of the Mamlutdars, 
and they no doubt frequently had the effect of increasing the evil wliich they 
were ostensibly only intended to remedy. 

262. Substantial evidence is now required before a criminal can be convicted ; 
no preparatory infliction of punishment is admitted, even though the grounds 
of suspicion are ever so strong. If tlio person accused voluntarily confesses, 
well and good ; if not, proofs of his guilt must be sought for: those being 
inadequate, he is usually acquitted and released. Murderers suffer death, but 
thieves are let off ratlier too mercifully. If convicted of robbery, and of the 

{Sic.or{g.) effects that may he not once forthcoming, are of course restored ; but no addi¬ 
tional pain or suffering is inflicted to compel the robber to poitJt out the rest 
of his stolen property ; he is put into jail, and sentenced to a fixed period of 
imprisonment and hard labour. He gets an allowance of eight or nine pice 
per diem, nearly equal to the wages of a common labourer; is well con¬ 
ditioned and well clad, worked moderately, and allowed to have the luxuries 
of betel and tobacco. This is not an exaggerated picture of the comforts 
of aconvict at Poona, and I believe they are elsewhere equally well treated. 
Humanity forbids the infliction of preparatory tot tore, to force people cliarged 
with crimes into a confession. It cannot be tolerated, even in the case of pro¬ 
fessional thieves, whose rooted and inveterate Itttbits niiglit place them on a 
lower level than the slaves amongst the Greeks and Homans, wdth whom alone 
the use of the rack was permitted. Some additional severity, however, both 
in res{)ect to the repetition of corporal punishment, the duration of confine¬ 
ment, and privation in the article of* diet, might be awarded in cases in which 
the criminals contumaciously withhold the restitution of the plundered pro¬ 
perty. 

263. It is, I think, mainly owing to our mildness and clemency in this par¬ 
ticular that robberies are at least as numerous, if not more so, than under the 
former Government. A thief soon learns how difficult it is to convict himself; 
convicted, he is sure of being well treated, and has every hope of leaving the 
plunder entire in the possession of his family. The chances of getting off’ are 
infinitely greater, than those of punishment; and after ail the punishment is so 
mild, that it is worth w’hile to incur it for the sake of enabling his family to 
profit by the fruits of his crime. He will, of course, break prison if he can, in 
the hope of again laying the country under contribution, not being deterred 
by the risk of returning to jail—liC pisaller has nothing to alarm his apprehen¬ 
sions. The most respectable natives think our punishments less effectual than 
those of the late Government, and that crimes have increased in consequence 
of our mildness in punishing them. 


264. 
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264. Transportation lias lately been authorized, and I am of opinion that, 
after a few examples, the effect of |his punishment which the natives particularly 
dread will be considerable in deterring them from the commission of heinous 
offences, as long as the unknown terrors of the punishment continue to retain 
their present impression. It may, however, be apprehended that this impres¬ 
sion will be transitory, and that the mere deportation of criminals from the 
scene of their delinquency will not long continue to be exemplary. The 
penalty is doubtless severe to a native, whom it removes from his caste, family, 
and climate, and condemns him to perpetual labour : but all these eviLs arc seen 
and felt only by the criminal; and his removal being soon entirtdy forgotten by 
his associates, ceases to have any effect in preventing a re])elition of similar 
offences, excepting only as it diminishes the number'of offenders. 

265. From the statement of capital trials and the list of capital crimes com¬ 
mitted, the Honourable the Governor in Council will be able to form some judg¬ 
ment whether cases of murder are more frequent here than in our old territories. 
Executions amongst the natives are viewed with surprising indifference, which 
may perhaps be ascribed to our want of form in conducting them. A murderer 
is carried to the gallows with very little ceremony, and but a small num¬ 
ber of persons attend to witness it. There is too little of pomp and 
circumstance to make any impression : we might therefore, 1 think, with great 
advantage adopt the native custt»m, which the Honourable the late 
Commissioner adverts to, of dressing up like a corpse the criminal about to be 
executed. He shoidd also be led in procession through the principal streets, 
and his crime shoulil be proclaimed to the spectators. Wc can never hope to 
move the feelings of the native.s, whose apathy is proverbial, unless we render 
punishments more striking to their imagination, without at the .same time 
increasing their severity. 

266. The Political Agent "in ( andeish thinks that many people who have 
been robbed do not complain, in order to avoid the trouble which must attend 
their repairing to the Magistrate, and attending perhaps more than once before 
the trial is concluded. This attendanqg is certainly an evil: but it is one to 
which the people in all countries mustj^||p>mit, as the price they must neces¬ 
sarily pay for the security of their property. 

267. In a great majority of cases in which the proceedings in the districts are 
complete, the Magistrate might at once proceed to try the delinquent without 
previously recording any further magisterial proceedings. This would prevent 
a great deal of delay, and save prosecutors and witnesses the trouble of repairing 
a second time to the huzzoor, which, when they are not all in attendance at the 
time of the commitment of the prisoner, sometimes becomes necessary, and 
proves vexatious to all the parties. This inconvenience is occasionally obviated 
by the Collector holding his criminal sessions when on circuit. The trial of 
heinous crimes, as soon as possible after they are perpetrated, cannot be too 
frequently insisted upon : by this means the penalty follows the offence whilst 
the recollection of it is fresh in the minds of the people, and thereby carries 
with it the full force of example. 'I'ho witnesses, too, have less opportunity of 
being tampered with, and being all forthcoming, with the transaction recently 
impressed on their memory, their evidence is more to be relied on than at a 
more distant period of time. 

268. Futails exercised formerly, without any defined limits to their authority, 
the power of slightly punishing for all minor offences, such as abusive language, 
petty assaults and trespasses. The punhihment seldom went beyond a few 
blows with the open hand, or confinement for a couple of tlays in the village 
choultry, the prisoner paying subsisteucc-moncy to the Havildar or Peon who 
was placed over him. A mussala, or fine, was perhaps occasionally exacted, 
which did not, however, exceed a rupee and a quarter ; the rupee going to the 
Circar, and the rest to the Havildar. If the crime were of .such a nature as to 
require the infliction of a greater penalty, the delinquent was sent to the Mam- 
lutdar for trial. The Potails continue, 1 think,' to use nearly the same powers 
at present. Captain Briggs states their authority in this respect to be nearly 
dormant; but as the;^ can now fine to a limited extent, and put offenders in the 
choultry, and on the whole, as chief police agents, have a degree of authority 
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Mr. Chaplin'B at least equal , to that which was formerly in good times delegated to them, I 

Report, do not see that their influence is much, if at all impaired. 

20 Aug. 1822. . 

^ 269. The rule under which villages are. held responsible for the payment of 

Deccan. property stolen when the robbers are not detected, has a considerable effect in 
exciting an activity on the part of the Potails ; ail the Collectors, however, 
state that it has rarely been enforced, and I am disposed to think that its adop¬ 
tion, except in cases where it is proved that the thieves belong to the village, or 
that the village people have connived at the robbery, would be a great injustice, 
because it usually happens that thieves come from a distance, and their depreda¬ 
tions are consequently beyond the controul of the village officers. 

270. By the circular of the 27th June 1820, the restrictions in regard to 
travellers carrying arms were taken off, in as far as it was permitted that no 
passport should be required provided the number did not exceed five-and- 
twenty. The disturbances in the Concan, and in the hills which divide it from 
the Deccan, have however rendered it necessary for the police officers to be 
more strict in stopping people carrying arms who could not give a good account 
of themselves; and as long as any restless spirit continues there, it will be 
expedient to keep up the restrictions; but they may be entirely removed when 
there ceases to be any likeliiiood of a renewal of the excesses that have lately 
occurred in the quarters adverted to. 

271. The want of good jails has hitherto prevented the establishment of a 
proper system of discipline amongst the convicts. The judicious observations 
on this subject which were received from Government with Mr. Secretary 
Farish’s letter of the 28th April 1821, were <luly circulated ; but I have yet 
received no report from any of the Magistrates, except Mr. Thackeray, of the 
manner in which they have been employed. 

272. At Dharwar, during the last quarter, 140 reams of paper, each of ten 
quires, have been manufactured, and thirty-seven rupees worth of clothes, by 
certain of the convicts who have been trained to the work ; the rest have been 
engaged in digging wells, repairing tlm jail, hospital, public bungalows, and in 
making baskets, sweeping the jails, aHjkbther useful offices. In the preceding 
months of the current year, the quantity of work done was nearly the same. 
In the year 1821 upwards of five hundred reams (each often quires of paper) 
were made, the value of which was upwards of 7^0 rupees, and 158 rupees 
worth of cloth : the rest of the work performed is exhibited in the accompany¬ 
ing account of that year. There appears to have been an attention to method 
observed by Me. Thackeray in respect to the economy of his jail which, being 
well deserving of imitation, I shall not fall to point out to the other Col¬ 
lectors and Magistrates. 

273 In regard to the general state of the police, I am of opinion that 
although it is far from being so efficient as iif desirable for the prevention of 
crimes, yet that it is as vigorous as can well be expected, considering the 
number of people thrown out of employ, the great intermixture of foreign 
and jagheer lands with our villages, and the vicinity of the Nizam's frontier 
on the east, and the facilities of escape afl'unied to liamoossees and Coolies by 
the fastnesses in the western range of mountains. 

274. It is impossible to say whether the people are more moral under our 
rule than under that of the Peishwa. Almost every laudable object of. 
ambition, except that of obtaining the office of Mamiutdar or Dufterdar, is 
placed beyond the reacli of the better classes, and the effect may probably ^)e 
to induce habits of idleness and dissipation. Amongst the lower orders these 
habits will be promoted if care be not taken to prevent it, by the increased 
prevalence of drunkenness, which is apt to follow the introiluction of Eu¬ 
ropean Government. The sale of arrack does not prevail to any great extent 
in the Poona, Ahmednuggur, or Candeish -districts, but it appears to have 
increased in Dharwar. This is chiefly to be asedbed to the presence of Madras 
troops and the influx of their followers, and to the introduction of large 
levies of Peons from the neighbouring districts, of Bellary, where the lower 
orders, such as beders, dhers, and others, are much • addicted to the vice of 
drinking. 
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275. In Aitmednuggiir tl»e abkaree revenue is rather increased, and it *' Mr. Chaplin's 
would have been still more augmented had not the Collector prevented the Hepott, 
establishment of new shops where they were not allowed by the Peishwa. 

In Candeish the revenne from this branch has increased : but the Collector Decatu^ 
ascribes this to the suppression of unlicensed village stills rather than to any 
increased propensity to drunkenness, of which he states the instances to be 
astonishingly rare, and those chiefly confined to Bheels and llamoossees. 

Captain Grant is of opinion that inebriety is more frequent tlian formerly, 
owing partly to the increased facility of privately distilling, and partly to tlie 
difliculty and expense of procuring opium, which was formerly used as a 
substitute for spirits under Bajee Rao. 

Drunkenness is by no means a prevalent vice in Poona, where very few stills 
are w^orked ; and the Collector is of opinion that not half a dozen quarrels in 
the course of the year originate from intoxication. 

Captain Briggs also makes the same observation. 

270. 'fhe late Government in its time was exceetliugly strict in its regu* 
lations regarding the sale of intoxicating liquors, and much of what is to be 
found good in the morals of the lower orders of people may be ascribed 
merely to the restrictions that are kept up. It would be a hardship to prohibit 
the sale entirely, because in some parts of the country the use of spirits is 
necessary to the health of the people, particularly those who inhabit the 
hills and jungle.s. It is indispensable to Maliratta soldiers, most of whom drink 
publicly; it forms one of the offerings to some of the idols j is requisite in 
many medicinal preparations for men and cattle, and is particularly beneficial 
to women in child-birth. All that can be done is to keep up the prohibition 
where it has been customary to interdict the sale; to raise as much as possible 
the price of liquor, and licenses for the vend of it; as well as to punish 
drunkards whenever they may be brought under the eye of the Magistrate. 

In proportion as the prices are raised will it be removed beyond the reach of 
the lower orders, who are most given to intemperance. 

277- Mr. Thackeray has just submitted some good rules for controlling the. 
sale of spirits, which he has adopted in his agreement with the arrack-renters 
for this fusly. They are interdicted from selling within five miles of' any can¬ 
tonment, or to any soldier; from allowing any person to take spirits from 
their shops without a pass signed by the Aumildar; from receiving any thing 
but cash in payment for liquor; from allowing drunkenness or quarrelling in 
their shops, or keeping them open beyond eight o’clock at night. Their shops 
and stills are limiteil to a certain number, and a particular situation under the 
eye of the officers of Government; and the quality of the arrack is not to be in 
any way deteriorated, and its price is fixed at eight annas per pucka seer. 

278. The diminished influence of paternal authority, as well as that of the 
elder branches of families, promises however to have a worse tendency to 
produce a relaxation of morals than even drinking. This effect is at present 
kept offi because every endeavour is made to discountenance divisions; but 
whenever a regular code of regulations is introduced, those family schisms must 
take their course, and will doubtless become still more numerous. 

279. The subject of domestic slavery in the Deccan would appear to require 
to he regulated by some legal satiction, in order on the one hand to prevent 
the oppression of slaves, as well as to check the traffic; and on the other hand, 
to obviate the injustice that would be occasioned to private property by any 
interference amounting to an absolute prohibition to the sale of what has 
hitherto been deemed a marketable commodity. From the answers to Queries 
it will be observed, that slavery in the Deccan is very prevalent; and we 
know that it has been recognized by the Hindoo laws, and by the custom of 
the country, from time immemorial: it'is, however, a very mild and mitigated 
servitude rather than an absolute slavery, and it differs essentially in many 
particulars from the foreign slave trade, which, to the honour of humanity and 
the British character (though with little effect towards diminishing the extent 
ctf the evil), has been discontinued by British subjects. 


280. 
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280. Slaves are treated by the Hindoos with great indulgence, and if they 
conduct themselves well, are considered rather as hereditary servants of the 
family than as menials. They become domesticated in the houses of the upper 
classes, who treat them with affection, and allow them to intermarry with the 
female slaves: and the offspring of tire connexion, though deemed base-born, 
if mules, are often considereil free, but if females they remain slaves. Marriage, 
however, is eciuivalent almost to emancipation, because when married, slaves 
become rather an incumbrance to their owners. 


281. Many respectable Brahmins have one or more slave girls as servants, 
and in a Mahratta household of any consequence they are reckoned indis¬ 
pensable. The female slaves are termed Laundees j and the offspring of 
Laundees by a Brahmin is designated Sendy. They do not, however, acquire 
the cliaracter of pure Mahratta blood till the third generation, though they 
call themselves “ Mahrattas*' from the first. The children of Mahrattas by a 
Laundee take the family name of the father; but the stain of blood is not 
wiped out till the expiration of three generations. 

282. A slave girl could not quit her master without bis consent, but the 
master was obliged to clothe and feed her, and provide for the children she 
might bear him. The masicM’ could chastise his slave with moderation ; but if 
death ensued from his severity he was puni.shed severely, by fine or otherwise, 
according to the pleasure of the Government. A ma.slcr could sell his slave, 
but in the upper classes it was not considered respectable to do so. 

288. A woman of Mahratta caste committing adultery or fornication was 
sometimes condemned to slavery, and debtors have sometimes become slaves 
to their creditors; but the greatest portion of slaves arc reduced to that con¬ 
dition in times of famine, when parents sell their children for the double pur¬ 
pose of saving their lives, and lltemselves from starvation. A great number 
have within these few years been imported into the Deccan under the.se cir-- 
cumstances; ami this mode of dispositig of a famishitig offspring seems beyond 
all doubt to have been the means of alleviating scarcity. One great evil has, 
however, resulted, that of kidnapping children for the purpose of selling them 
in distant countries as slaves : this is a common practice amongst the Lomans 
and Britijaree.*!; but it may be prevented by forbidilitig the sale of all chihiren 
of whom a satisfactory account of the manner of procuring them is not given. 

284. Whether it is politic entirely to prohibit the traffic is .somewhat ques¬ 
tionable. Mr. Thackeray is of opinion that if Government abolish it, it ought 
to provide a fund for starving children. All the Collectors agree that it would 
be inconsistent with usage to emancipate them, and it seems doubtful whether 
the measure would be acceptable to the slaves themselves : it would be certainly 
unpopular amongst the people. The sale of slaves now stands prohibited by 
the orders of the Supreme Government; this,^iowever, has increased the price, 
without putting a stop to the traffic. For further particulars, I beg to refer to 
the Collectorsi’ answers on this subject. 

Slaie of our Relaliom xvith other Gox'cmments, and •icilh Jagheerdars^ 

^i^5. My several despatches in the Political Department have kept the 
Honourable the Governor in Council so fully informed of all transactions and 
discussions with foreign states, as well as with the principal feudatories and 
.Jagheerdars in the Deccan, and the general political state of the country, that 
it is perhaps hardly necessary for me to advert to them on the pressent ofcca- 
sion. A short view, however, of the subject may nol^be deemed super¬ 
fluous in a general report. 

2.8(5. The discussions with the Resident at Hyderabad respecting the pro¬ 
posed exchange to be adjusted in the treaty pemling with the Nizam, have not 
yet been brought to a conclusion ; 'owing princi|)aily to the objections which 
have been raised against the valuation of the cessions made by the British Go¬ 
vernment to his Highness. 

287. The Most Noble the Governor General’s decision wa.", that after the 
full concession to that Prince of the whole of the Peishwa’s Government on 
account of chouth, excepting that guaranteed to the southern Jagheerdars, 
the remainder of the transaction, with the reservation of a jaghecr to Sullabah 

Khan, 
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Khan, should co'thist of mutual exchanges, oh equal terms, to the extent of * Mr. Chaplin’s 
about A60,000 ru|mes.' This was the amount Of the districts to be ceded by «« 
us to the’Nizam, in lieii of which -w’e ’Were to receive an equal amount of . ^ ^ ^ ' 

country from Jiis Highness, lying to the westward and on the banks of the ^ 

Seena river. • / -v ,■ Deccan. 

5- 288. The priiicipal parts of. the district to< be ceded by us which lay within 
the Nizam*s boundary were t^en poissi^sion of by his Highness during the 
war, and thc;remainder,' being the districts of Ullor Eliora and Seoor Doudul- 
gaum, were'ceded In the mouth of March 1821, on our receiving from his 
Highness his districts west of the Seena river, up to which period we had 
received no cession whatever from the Nizami^; 

289^ Although the whole value of the districts ceded b^ us was found to * 
be, with the deduction before noticed, coiisiderably above the sum assumed 
by the Governor General, vUs.^ 6,60,000 rupees, yet as our estimates were 
objected'to.ai^d as those of Mr. Russel on the part of the Nizam, were within 
a trifle equil to the above amount, I suggested that this point should be con¬ 
ceded, and that the demand from the Nizam should be limited to the Gover¬ 
nor Geiierars estimate, which,. including t^e chouth guaranteed, amounted 
to Rupees 7,80,000 net revenue. 4 

290. The amount of the cessions received from the Nizam is Ru¬ 
pees 4<,ai,785. 3^, and the balance of revenue remaining is Rupees 3,48,214'. 12^, 
besides the arrears due on account of the revenue ad long held by the Nizam 
without any equivalent cession, and the excess still remaining against him, 
amounting in all to nearly twenty lacs of rupees. ' 

291. In the districts which were within the Nizam*s boundary, and were 
ceded to him at the war, were several personal jagheers granted by the late 
Government to its subjects. These grants were hot reserved, and were.there¬ 
fore lost to their former holders; but as all otherj)ersonal jagheers of the 
late Government had been restored, and as some of me individuals in question 
were deserving of consideration from various chuses, it was at one time con¬ 
templated by the Honourable the late Commissioner, that some provision 
should be procured for them from the Nizam, and hopes were accordingly 
given to a few that their cases would be favourably considered. As these grants, 
however, were not taken into consideration by the Governor General in the 
scheme of the treaty, which differs in some of its terms from those which the 
late Commissioner had in view when he looked for a compensation for these 
Jagheerdars, it does not seem that any opening Ivas been left for a consi¬ 
deration of their claims, unless some reduced provision should be made by our 
Government for a few of the most deserving. 

292. The subject of the arrangements of this treaty have been, repeatedly 
brought to the notice of the Supreme Governt^nt: but it does not appear that 
any final instructions have been communicated, either as to the amount of the 
further cessions, or the arrears of revenue to be demanded from his Highness. 

I shall be prepared, when orders shall have been received for adjusting the final 
details, to avail myself of the opportunity of suggesting to the Resident at 
Hyderabad the cession of such districts as may fend to the mutual improve¬ 
ment of our boundaries. 

293. An investigation has long since been instituted into the possessions of 

Scindia in the Deccan, in order to ascertain those villages which were ceded to 
the British Goveiwment by the treaty of Serjee Anjungaum, and made over 
by us, in the subsequent partitioa treaty to the Peishwa, but which were 
allowed by that Prince to remain in the hands of Scindia as before. The 
whole of these villages have oeen distinguished from those which were reserved 
to Scindia in the eighth article of the ’above treaty. It has been suggested, 
that a portion at least of the former class should be assumed, and that our 
authority should be introduced into those that are continued, which latter 
arrangement has been authorized by the Supreme Government, and adopted 
in a certain degree; but the great question, of which grants are to be resumed 
and which continued, remains undecided. . „ 

The inconveniences that attbnd the present intermixture of Scindia*s 
territories have also been at various times brought to the notice of Govern- 
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ment, and they are likely to be increased should the proposed ibeasures 
respecting; custom duties be carried into edcct. The embarrassments which are 
constantly arising from the collision'of his local authorities with ours, occasion 
a. very serious ii>terruption to the conduct of public business jp the districts, 
the extent of which can hardly be understood by those wl» have not had to 
deal witli the officers of a Mahr^a Government. Scindia’s mehaulsin Can- 
dcish, whicii are assigned in liquidation of our advances t# him, are under the 
management of Capiuin Briggs, and produc*; con.siderably above a lac of 
rupees net revenue. It is extremely desirable that evei;y exertion should be 
made to effect,, by such exchanges as may be required, a mutual consolidation 
of our territories. . ■* 

295. Such of the villSges claimed by Huikar as were found to be f/oftd Jidc 
permanent grants by hun to lui| dependent®, have, been confirnied under 
sunnuds from the British Government. The nine Nishutwar villages of 
Wauhgaum, &c. have been restored to him in full sovereignty, and his here¬ 
ditary and private rights have been continued. The intercourse of this state 
with the Deccan is now extremely limited. 

29G. The present state of tlig Goverumeut of Colapore holds out a pros¬ 
pect by no means favourable either to its own stability or to the tranquillity of 
our surrounding jmsscssions. The recent murder of the late Rajah, under 
circumstances of great suspicion, the death of .his infant son, and the succes¬ 
sion of the present Rajaii, a youth of the most depraved habits, are circum¬ 
stances that have led to an almost total dissolution of ail authority, and given 
rise to the best-grounded complaints against the Government, as briefly re¬ 
ported in my late despatches. The influence of Bhow Maharaj and of the 
liowager mother of the late Rajah appears to have almost entirely ceased, and 
to have been superseded by the intrigues of a few low and disreputable para¬ 
sites, who alone have access to the Rajali. Public business is entirely disre¬ 
garded, the treasure of the state is wantonly dissipated, and exactions are 
every where made to supply the rapacity of the new chief: so that there seems 
every reason for apprehending that the country will *t no distant period fall 
into a state of utter anarchy and confusion. 

297- The final decision of Government respecting the adjustment of the 
disputes between Colapore and Sawnnt Warree has given great dissatisfaction 
to the former state, who.se expectations bad been raised by the original 
intentions of Government on this subject. I have, however, inculcated 
forcibly, not only the justice of the decision itself, but the absolute necessity of 
an immediate compliance with the orders of (Jovernment; and I trust that the 
good sense of Bhow Maharaj, who is still struggling to retain some little share 
of influence, will induce him to procure the Rajaids acquiescence. 

29H. 'file proj)riety of avoiding all direct fiiterference in the affairs of 
Colapore has been repeatedly pressed on ti»e notice of Mr. Thackeray j but 
if the Rajaii continues, as at pre.scnt, to give full reins to his ‘abandoned 
inclinations, I apprehend thaf such a crisis will cifsin? as will render it necessary 
to deviate from the line of policy at present observed. 

299. I liave the satisfaction ol‘ thinking that the views of the Honourable 
the late Commissioner for. establishing an independent government for the 
Rajah of Satlara, and the purpose for which this measure was intended, have 
been already in a cdnsiderable degree answered. On this subject I can add 
nothing to iny report of the 24ith April. The administration of his Highness’s 
government has been brought to a state of order,* as perfect as is consistent 
with the objects contemplated j his country has been settled with moderation, 
and judgment j his revenue raised to a degree fully adequate to the support of 
his dignity; and he liimselfj as well as his ministers, having acquired a re¬ 
spectable proficiency in the art of government, through the zealous and able 
exertions and instructions of the Resident, his Highness has been released 

from control, and vested with the full powers of administration. 

• 

dOO The immediate effect produced by this emancipation on the public 
mind has certainly been favourable to our character for generosity and good 
faith, and 1 have every reason to expect that, as lung as the Rajah s^all 
continue to be guided, in points of difficulty, bv the discretion and advice of 

■. w a judicious 
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a judicious Resident, the hopes which have been conceived of the beneficial Mr. Chaplin's 
effects of this policy on the country at large will not be disappointed. No a?*”V 822 
judgment can be formed from experience for some time, since fhe Rajah as 
yet scarcely l^ows his own independence, and the extraordinary influence ~ 
which circumstanoes have combined to give to Captain Grant over his mind, 
will long survive the direct exilfrtion of that oncer’s control. 

301. The Rajah*s^hief danger lies perhaps in his Jagheerdars, several of 
whom are not much to be depended upon, and require to be strictly attended 
to. The Naick of Tuttun is respectable,.but inclined to intrigue with Scindia. 

The Aklilkah chief is still accused, and, strongly suspected of conniving at a 
iittle plundering on the part of his mountfd followers 'on tj^e Nizam’s boun> 
dary; and the Punt Suclien has scarcely renouncelF- his connexions with 
Ramoossees and other lawless retainers. All^f them, however, are improving, 
and may, I hope, soon be entirely reclaimed.^ 

SOS. Atpongst the principal Jagheerdars, those first in importance are the 
various chiefs of the Putwurdun family. It is.particularly unfortutunate that 
circumstances should have conspired to sow th|! seeds of dissention and 
disorder amongst three out of the six principal branches of this house, and 
the partitions which have been allowed, in the different estates have tended 
rather to aggravate tlian to cxtinguisli the animosities which gave rise to the 
separation. Various vexatious and often trifling claims, of a nature scarcely 
admitting satisfactory adjustment, have been originated or re>agitated, and I 
see little prospect of these feuds being amicably settled, unless a plan of arbi¬ 
tration, to which I shall allude in the sequel, be successful. 

303. The division of the Merij estate into four shares, and above all, the 
reservation of the future charge of the fort to the elder branch, have given 
the greatest umbrage to Madhoo Rao, who formerly managed the whole estate. 

The domestic accommodation of the two minors and their guardians, and also" 
of Gapaul Rao, has been a fertile source of quarrel, and I have befp under 
the necessity of desiring that the whole of them, excepting the elder brancji, 
whom I have also advised*to follow’ the example, should leave the fort, and 
provide themselves with houses elsewhere, which however I do not believe 
they have yet done. The division of the Kooruns, the allotment of the 
customs, and the partition of the faiihily property amongst the four sharers, are 
still in dispute, and the arrears of allowance claimed by Gopaql Rao, from 
the period when his right of partition was admitted up to that when he 
obtained possession of his share, have not yet been adjusted. 

301. Almost all these points of dispute are of such a nature that it is 
hardly po.ssible for an European to form a correct judgment respecting 
them, and I have hitherto been obliged to content myself with enjoining 
them to settle them amongst themselves. A short time ago, however, ‘ 
a proposal was made by Madhoo Rao, which appears to me the most likely of 
any to lead to a settlement of the disputes : it is, to refer them to the 
arbitration of any Sirdar.s who may be named b^Government, and requested 
to send agents for the purpose of mediating in the questions at issue. I 
have entij-ely approved of this proposal, and have desired the Vakeels of the 
other branches to communicate to their masters my wish that they should 
acquiespe in it. Should they agree, I have great hopes of arriving at a satis¬ 
factory conclusion of the present vexatious quarrels. 

305. I must not omit to mention, that the resolution of Madhoo Rao to 
retire from the world rather than hold the fort for his nephew, entirely subsided 
when he was requested to deliver over the charge and accept of a passport 
to go wherever he pleased. 

306. The final partition of the Jumkhundee estate beween Gopaul Rao and 
the Chinchineeker having been concluded, the division the family property 
and the arrears claimed by Govind Rao remain in dispute. I have done all I 
could' to bring them to an amicable understanding, but having failed, I can 
perceive no other course so good as an arbitration such as is suggested by Mad¬ 
hoo Rao of Merij. Gopaul Rao has, 1 fear, fallen'into bad hands, and Govind 
Raq into bad habits; neither of theih has any family nor any immediate pros- • 

pect 
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308. The particulars of the iletection of the conspiracy formed by the Car- 
coons of the Targaum family, to suppress or destroy the will of their late master 
and to usurp the management of the estate, according to a forged instrument, 
have already been laid before Grovernc^nt. The Carcoons have been placed 
in confinement, and I have u.sed every endeavour to cause the production of 
the real will, or if it has been destroyed, to discover its contents. I have been 
successful only it]|,one point, which is, that I have ascertained beyond any rea¬ 
sonable doubt that the name of Taee Saheb of Merij, the mother of the boy, 
was expressly ..mentioned as a guardian in the will; and further, that Gopaui 
Rao did on his death-bed publicly commit his widow and son to her guidance. 

309. Under these circumstances, I have deemed it proper to write to both 
the ladies, Kakoo Saheb and Taee Saheb, to request them jointly tO nominate 
some respectable person as manager for their son, informing them at the same 
time thsytifthey cannot agree, it will be necessary for Government to interfere 
in.appointing a manager* who shall crhploy agents to be nominated by each of' 
the ladies, since the Carcoons of tl>e family have, by their concern in the for¬ 
gery, ibrfeited in so signal a manner all pretensions to trust. 

310. I have deputed an agent for the purpose of delivering these letters, 
and also of endeavouring to discover what has become of the origir^al will, and 
generally to procure upon the spot what information he can on the subject. 1 
am now awaiting his return with the ladies’ reply, when further instructions 
shall be solicited. In the mean time I have detained the Carcoons in person, 
and I am sorry to say there is little doubt that they are still supported by the 
family of Kdttoo Saheb, at Targaum, if not by tlic lady herself. ^ 

311. The late refusal of Chintanum Rao to give up Babjee Punt Gokla, the 
murderer of the Ya*>ghans, sufficiently evinced ^hat. the temper of this cliief 
has not improved. The surrender of his lands, to the amount of 1,35,000 rupees, 
in lieu of his quota of hors^which he had declined maintaining, was delayed 
and refused with the most dogged and pervensc obstinacy, until at last it 
became necessary to take, possession of them : since which his ill-humour has, 
if possible, increased, and he has omitted no opporttinity of evincing it in 
occasional philippics. 

312. His unsettl^ disputes with the Merij family respecting the ancient 
flivision of property are still pending at Dharwar, but without much likelihood 
of early adjustment, since neither party is ever at a loss for expedients for pro¬ 
tracting the inquiry. There is in eHect little solid object of dispute between 
them. Shuitamun Rao’s wounded honour is, 1 fancy, the chi^’point of litigation; 
and 1 really believe he would be sorr^ to find himself deprived of what he con 
siders to be so substantial a grievance. He is still in a very unsettled state of 
mind, and sometimes writes letters many yards in lengthj to some of which I 
have been compelled to declini sending any answers. 

313. The chief of Sedbal and Koorundwar require no particular notice* 

314. Before dismissing the subject of the Putwurdun family, it is necessary 
to observe, that the efiects of the dismemberment of their estates hav^ been 
far from beneficial, either to the character of the chiefs themselves^br the 

^ prosperity 


pect of an heir, and both are very anxious about the future disposal of their 
estates. 

' 307. The partition of the Jumkhundee estate was arranged soon after 
the commencement of the last fusly; but the actual allotment of villages to 
Govind Rao was delayed for some months afterwards, until' Gopaui Rao had 
secured a considerable portion of^lie current revenue; which he now refuses to 
refund, on the ground that it has never been the practice to pay up any arrears 
on the occasion of such divisions,, and that the whole of th^ collections have 
gone to d^ray the family debts and expenses, of which he ufiers to produce 
accounts that have not yet been rendered. I am of opinion that he ought not 
to be allowed to pj^ofit by his wilfiillielay in giving up Govind Rao’s share j but 
I have hitherto been unwilling to resort to any harsh measure.s with him, because 
he continues to assure me of his desire to come to an amicable accommodation 
with his cousin j of which however there is little hope, except through the inter¬ 
vention of mutual friends. 
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prosperity of their territory, into the management oi wnicn x rear tnat many 
disorders are creeping; and the conduct of their administration has, in my 
opinion, already lallen short of the high estimate which had been once formed , 
of it. These ipregularities may in part be owing to the yodth and inexpe¬ 
rience of some of the chiefs,^ and in part to the irritation and animosity occa¬ 
sioned by the present quarrels, which infect not only the immediate retainers, 
but extend even to the remotest connexions and dependants of the various 
branches of the family.. When the disputes shall have been settled these feel¬ 
ings will 1 trust fiibside,. and be succee^ded by conduct more bej^oming the 
former character of these chiefs. The whole of the present generation which 
vms entitled to a division having alreadtjlP^ received their separate shares, the 
rule of limitatiop adopted by Government, restricting from further partition 
that part .of the jagheer which is granted for military service, and declaring 
that in fothre all junior branches, who may dl>tain a separate share shall sink 
into the rank of Jagheerdars of the second class, will henceforth be applied, 
and will, 1 trust, go far to prevent all further schisms in this once respectable, 
but now divided ami falling family. 

Little need be said of Appa Dessaye of N^hanec ; he has received his 
compensation of Rupees 90,000 in liQu of his claims on the chouth, but he 
scem^ hardly reconciled to the late changes. He keeps up a considerable 
number of military followers, of whom his contingent is a very poor speci¬ 
men. He holds little communication with us : and although he remains quiet, 

I suspect he is watching secretly to avail himself, in whatever woy he can, of 
any opportunity whicli the present unsettled state of his neighbour of Colapore 
may atibrd. He keeps up a secret communication with Jan- Rao Naick of 
Tuttun, and also 1 believe with Scindiah’s camp. He is supposed also to have 
contributed bis aid to the Jagjieerdar of Eechul Kurinjee, in his late resistance 
to the authority of the Colapore state. 

310. The great Jagheerdars do not continue to keep up so muQ^state as 
they did in the Peishwa’s time. . The establishments of^^^iostof them%re con¬ 
ducted on an Economical scale j and, as I have had already occasion to report, 
their contingents arc in a state of inefficiency that might form a goodisntypct 
for the pencil of Hogarth ; a large proportion being ill armed, raggedly dressed, 
and scurvily mounted. The same motives for keeping up a military retinue do riot 
now exist asfformerly, since there must now be few opportunities of displaying 
any parade, and almost all seem to be sensible of the ineffi.cicncy of attempting 
to resist the authority'of Govei^ntrient. With reference'to their diminished 
means, Chintanim Rao of Sanglee, and Appa Dessaye of Nepanee, maintain 
the large.st number of military followers. ' 

317. The remaining Jagheerdars, w|io only enjoy their surinjam.s, have aW 
retired to their estates, where they Jive on a reduced scale of expense, although 
many of them probably have hardly been able to contract tl^pir establishments 
within their present limited income. They are in general much embarrassed by 
their creditors, notwithstanding that every possil|^ consideration k extended 
to them in respect to their- debts. 

• A 

318. The amount personal jaghcers to be restored, as stated by* the . 
Honourable the late Commissioner, in his despatch of the S^th October 1819, 
and its enclosures, was Kumal, Rupees 1,13,8^.191, estimated to produce Ru¬ 
pees' 7,46,^69. of this amdtint the Jagheers actually restored have fallen short 
by Rupees 1,39,834 kumal, or Rupees 83,582 produce. "Eut some additional 
jagheers have been granted, to the amount of 54,134< rupees, including Rupees 

to Vissajee Funt Gokla, on the discharge of himself and his contingent 
from service, and if b.OOO rupees to the mponshee of the late resident, Ma¬ 
homed Kiirieefl 

319. Of the total jagheers.granted, the amount which has reverted to Go¬ 
vernment by lapses foom death and other causesi^has been no less than Kumal, 
Rupees 1,18,212, being Rupees 73/k27 actual produce: an abstract of the 
whole is submitted for the information of Government. 

320. The list of pensions submitted to Government on the 21st November 
1820'tamounted to Rupees 3,09,066, being Rupees 19,579 less than the 
amount proposed by Mr. Elphiristone. Since that period about Rupees 27,270 
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Mr. Chaplin'* addilional pensions have been granted, owing principally to the discharge of 
extra horse; and Rupees 18,805 have lapsed to Governrnent. . 

- v > 3S1. The whole of the grants contemplated bjf the Honourable the late 

Deccan. Cothtnissioner as the addition* to the Rajah of Sattara,. the compensation in 
lieu of chowth to the Nepaunknr and Putiyorduns, and the additionahgratuities 
to the latter, as well as all other intended donations, have been made according 
to the instructions left by Mr. Elphinstone; and the details have been finally 
adjusted. 

822. It was intended to issue sunnuds to>the whole of the Jagheerdars, and 
all the principal Sirdars were accordingly desired Jo send in accurate lists’Of 
the whole of their possessions: but they have never complied with my requi¬ 
sition. 

323. Of the Mootusilddies of the fisrmer Government a very large propor¬ 
tion are without employ. Every department, whether civil or military, in the 
public offices, at the court, or in the Country, was formerly filled with them in a 
much larger proportion,than at present. The army, infantry as 'hrell as*horse, 
had an ample complement of Cafkoons attached to it, and each garrison had 
also its establishment. The troops of the surinjamee, or feudatory chicfS|^ who 
by the terms of their tenure were bound to perform service with their contin¬ 
gents, had likewise their share of those demi-military officers. The Sahookars, 
too, employed a great number. In all branches the field for service has been 
greatly narrowed^,’ so much so, that 1 think it maybe confidently assumed that 
not one-fifth of the whole are now in service; many of these a?e now living 
in a state of Msonevrem^t, on the savings of more fortunate times j and a few 
have applied their little stock to trade and to agriculture. Those who had 
before been engaged, or had relations engaged in.these occupations, do not feel 
much inconvenience from the involution that has taken place \ but others who 
had never had recourse to this mode of livelihood have become pinched for 
subs^tence, and are sufiering considerable embarrassment. 

321<. In regard to tfils great Mootsuddies, the liberality with which Govern¬ 
ment 1]^s continued their personal jagheers^ and the ample provision that is 
su|>plied by the pension list, have in a very great degree, iqdeed, obviated the 
distress that would otherwise have resulted from the extinction of the old 
Government; the policy, too, of establishing the Government of Sattara has 
doubtless contributed mainly to this end. The standing orders to Collectors 
to employ natives of the country in preference to foreigners, has also in this 
respect had a beneficial effect: but for these circumstances, it would not be 
easy to account for the universal tranquillity that has succeeded so sudden and 
unexpected a change of dynasty. ^ 

325. The Collector of Ahmednuggur statesythat he has a good many of 
the old Carcoons in his employ ; and, agreeably to the instructions issued, he 
continues to give the preference to them on occasions of vacancy. But their 
inveterate habits of peculation and extortion often oblige him to dismiss them. 

326. The Collf|ctor of Poona has between fifty and sixty in his employment: 
but be states that the great body of them are without service, living from hand 
to mouth in small towns,” where they can live cheaper than at Poona» 

327. Captain Briggs also employs few but natives of the country ; but Mr. 

Thackeray, as already observed, gives the-preference in the higher Revenue 
offices to the Mootsuddies of our old ptovinces. In the lower departments, 
many Carcoons of the Mahratta country are entertained in the service. • „ 

328. Of the unemployed soldiery of the Mahratta q|a8s,% is fortunhte^mt 
a large portion have been born and bred cultivators; and there were, perhaps, 
few in the service who had not at the same time some relations at home 
employed in agriculture. Mapy of them were connectedTwith the Potails and 
Mocuddums of villages, who bled horses with a view to service in the PeiShwa's 
country. The return of so many hands to agriculture must in many places 

Pi,.<»YerstTCk that department of labour, and consejjuently contract the means of 
obtaining a livelihood from it; liut it still furnishes a resource for a ^inte- 
nance, though somewhat circumscribed, to perhaps one-half or three-TOurths 
of those who formerly belonged to the military body. Many of the rest live 
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on the fruits of former plunder, which in times of war to a Mahratta soldier Mr. Chf4>Ua't 
of fortune is alwaje a primary object, pw being quite a secondary considera- 80A*****Wfi*. 
tion : a man, indeed, sel^m boasted or any military success if he had cap- > 
tiired no booty, A few or the roilitaiy have no doubt been compelled to turn ^ ^ 

labourers, ana a small number are said to hay^^goiie in quest of employrneut 
to the NSsam’s territories. 

9S9- Of forei^em, such as. Hindoostanees, Rohillas, Sindees, Arabs, or 
Mewattees, by nilfi^be greater pfoportiowhave returned to their native country. 

3S0. The most extravagant estripate of the number of the military class 
without service, in the wholeW the bte Petshwa’s dominions, does not rate 
them higher th^S0,000. ^ 

331. The Collector of .Admudhuggur thinks that nearly all the unemployed 
soldiery in his collectorate have necoro# cultivators; nnd, that so favourable is 
the publiq^pijpdon towards our Government, and so great the awe of our power, 
that there i| no danger of their being prevailed upon to enter into intrigues for 
distuAilng tlfe public tranquillity. 

332. The Collector df Poona states that there are a great number of-^unem- 
ployiid Mahomedans and Mahrattas, who go about Poona without any certain 
means of livelihood ; persons of indolent habits, wlro retain the pride of soldiers. 

He estimatesJtheir numjier at about six hundred, and seems to think them 
chiefly domiciliated in brothels, to the keepers of which .titey are not unfre- 
quently indebted for their me^Is. ^ 

333. In S&ttara there arq many soldiers still living t>n their relations, in the 
country, besides numerous unemployed foreigners in great distress, who are 
only prevented by the^ dread gf our power from joining in any disturbance. ‘ 

334. The whole number of horses in the ^country from the Tapty to the 
Toombuddra is not reckoned at more than twenty thousand, exclusively of the 
Rajah of Sattara, but inclusively of ^hc Jagheerdars: of these hoijses a 
moiety perhaps does not deserve the name, as they^are' little better than 
tuttoos. The Putwurdun contingents, amounting to about 1,300, many of 
which were Undoubtedly mustered only for the occasion, fully exemplmedthe 
fact of the extreme scarcity of good.horses; one-third, I may safely say, were 
mere pbnieS|j another third nearly unserviceable from age and hard work, and 
the remainii% third merely passable. 

335. There are probably not six*thousand horses in tlie 1?ompany*s territories 
at this moment^ of these, but a small number are of a description wtmse progeny 
would answer mr the service of our cavalry. We may, however, a^^ipate very ^ 
benefleial eHects from the measures which are in progress for the improvement 
of the breed!. I do not think that any person will at present be found willing 
to undertake the charge of keeping stallions at their own expense, sincei^lmost 
all the owners of horses have already more than they know what to do with; but 
when the improvement which the breed derive from the cross of Arab blood, 
and the advantages which will result to the breedera by the sale of the colts, 
shall have been shewn; I'have no doubt that many natives will be anxious to 
possess Arab stallioiisis The horses which have been sent here are ifluch 
admired, and have already covered many flne mares; it will require time to 
introduce the plan generally, and I fear that the difficulty of disposing of the 
fillies will always be a bar to its entire success. 

336. When we look.; back to the swiirras of horses that covered the plains of 
the Deccan in 1817 arid 1818, and now see the same country with so very few 
good horses to be &und tbroughout its whole extent, the change seems scarcely 
credible. It may^owt^er be partly accounted for by the havoc ebeasionea 
amongst them during the harassing marches, in which the Peishwa was so closely 
and incessantly pursed by jour troops. 

337. The energy and activity of our officer^ civil and militery, aided by 
the reliance which is placed upon our good faith, haye done much towards 
reclaiming the Bheels from their inveterate habits, or I may with more v 
propriety say, their hereditary profession, propensities of plundering. The 
varioAs reports that have from time to time been laid before Government, 
shew that the plan of pensioning a few of tlie*chiefs, and giving -them an 

# * allowance 
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allowance for a few followers, though not fully successful," liw been attended 
with good effects: many, however, even of those ■ to whom this'liberality has 
been extended, have afterwards relapsed. The jungles and ‘bills of Candeish 
are still mure or less infested by them', notwiCh^anding the very judicious 
and zealous exertions that have been at various times made to seize o( destroy 
these banditti. Gang robberies on the highway, and successful fbrages, in 
winch great numbers of village cattle are carried off; still evince the turbulent 
and daring spirit of those half-civilized Marauders, of whom but a scanty 
portion have yet surrendered the bow and arrow for the j[>iougbsbare. The 
chiefs seem to have but an imperfect in|l|pence in repressing these outrages 
though they find no difficulty in exciting a apirit of depredation, whenever 
favourable opportunities present themselves. 

338. In our intercourse with the Bheels in Candeish a communication is 
generally held directly With thcmselvCiiB, and not through the medium of the 
Naicks. 'fhe succession to their chiefships does not appear hereditary in 
practice, whatever it may have been i« theory; and any man th&t distinguishes 
himself by pre-eminence byWlaring outrage and success in plunder, establishes 
for himself the title, of Naick, and finds no difficulty in collecting followdts. 
It is not unusual, however, in broils amongst themselves, for one to charaplerize 
another as an upstart, which proves that the chiffship went in particular 
families. It is obvious, however, that no one,in such a state of society could 
long retain authority who did not possess some superiority, either of talent or 
enterprize. 

339. The Bheels are at present unsettled and dissatisfied with It,,Government 
of order, whicli keeps them witliin bounds. Time and conciliation may by 
degrees reconcile them to the change, and gradually introduce a taste for 
agricultural pursuits amongst the rising generation, who will find no resource 
but in labour and industry. 

3'J)0. Tl>e Bheels of the Nuzzur districts have been entirely reclaimed, and 
arc as peaceable as we can ever expect them to be. The Coolies also of that 
district are perfectly quiet, and do not seem inclined to participate in the 
disorders of their soutlicra neighbours in the Poona district, who have on 
several occasions rai.scd batids in the Mawuls. The Coolies and llamoossccs 
also in the Sattara territory and tl)e Punt P’ucben’s jaghefers Still retain the 
restless mauraudirig spirit which has always characterized them under a native 
Government. In many instances their chiefs have left the service and^pay of 
Government to join in their predatory ekeursioos; nor does it appear that 
they have any cause of complaint or disaffection towards us?, or even the 
apology of necessity to account Ibr their conduct. The latd* excesses have 
probably been principally owing to the character of a few individuals, such as 
Roopsing in the Concan, Moraree Naick at Sattara, and tw® or three in this 
district, who have just suffered the well-merited flunisliment dt’their crimes. 

341. Against such men military force is of little avail} vigilance and proinp- 
titiuie on the part of oiil' district ofiicors, to crush the first seeds of disorder as 
soon as they appear and severity on the part of Government in punishing 
those who are convicted, will best put a stop to these outrages. But, above all, 
confidence and resolution ou the part of tlie villagers to refuse compliance 
with their lawless demands and to resist-their exactions, would most effectually 
prevent their recurrence. Such, however, is the want of pnergy amongst the 
natives, and so small arc the villages in the mountainous tracts which are 
usually the scene of depredation, that we;:find the greatest difficulty in inspiring 
them with spirit enoiigli even to give information against those plunderers, 
much more to resist them, however contemptible. The state of the Southern 
Concan evinces how dangerous disorders of this flescriptiom may become, if 
early means be not used to crush them. 

342. The destruction of hill forts has enabledl GoVCToment to dispense 
with many Sebundies. This is the chief advantage that Has attended it. The 
hill people were certainly kept in some awe by the presence of the garrisons 

^.of these forts, although they are in general situated on such lofty eminences 
as to preclude the possibility of the Sebundies acting with' any effect against 
insurgents. On the whole, however, I am inclined to think that their demo¬ 
lition has not been followed by any prejudicial consequence. A list of all the 

* forts 
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forts that are now kept up is annexed to this despatch. The rest have been 
destroyed. 

343. Before concluding ^the political branch of this report, it may be 
proper to say na few words i^especting the feelings of the people towards their 
lateVuIer. 

344. The ex-Peis^wa has never for a moment relinquished hjs spirit of 
intrigue, nor his hope of being eventually restoreH to his cbnqtry; if not as a 
prince, at least on .a dignified private footing. The large trii^Qres which be 
carried with him to Bittoor, and Imich are daily augmented <by Ids savings from 
his ample income, afford him the nnbns of gratifying his passion for intrigue, 
and keeping alive, through his i^issaries, a considerable degree of interest in 
the Decca|j|, Notwithstanding the unpopularity of Bajee Ilao amongst the 
most respectable part of his subjects, there are many of his dependants who 
are attached to him,'and many who wish Spr his; return, id the hope of recovering 
those advantages from which they are excluded under our Government. A 
constant cdmiiranication is still maintained between this country and Bittoor, 
in spite of repeated proclamations and exertions to prevent it. This inter¬ 
course is carried on chiedy by means of messengers sent backwards and 
ibrwajjjds with letters from Bajee Rao and his< followers at Bittoor to their 
connexions here. It is, » remarkable cilcumstance, that there is perhaps not 
one individual Qf any consequence in the conquered territory who has not an 
agent, either secret or avowed, with the :»ex-Peishwa.* The least rumour 
respecting him is caught up with avidity, and diligently propagated, particularly 
in the city of Poona, where reports of his expected return have frequently 
been circulated and believed. Almost every circumstance or event of any 
consequence, however rempte, is tortured by the ingenious newsmongers' in the 
city into some reference to the Peishwa and his return. In proof of this fact, I 
may mention as an instancy, that the expected ^'arrival of the Honourable the 
Governor in the Deccan i^ at this moment believed by many in the city to be a 
prelude to Bajee Rao’s immediatarestoration. 1 do not, however, imagine that 
this feeling extends very far beyond the city of Poona, or has much force ^ith 
any class except the Brahmins, and a few other of the immediate retainers of the 
late Government. I do not attach any consideral)!e political importance to 
the readiness with which these rumours are embraced, as 1 consider them 
indicative rather of a listless spirit of discontent, which may be allowed to 
evaporate, than as proceeding from any real zeal for another Governthent, or 
attaciiment for another Ruler, likely to prove dangerous to our power. 

345. 1 have latel 3 ithad the good fortune to obtain the clearest proof that 
the attempts at llitrigue which are carried on by some at least of the ex- 
Peishwa agents here, are of the most contemptible description, and I have 
reason to think that others are equally futile. Upon the whole, I am of opinion, 
that although the Peishwa’s return would be hailed with satisfaction by many, 
and although his intrigues and intercourse with the Deccan ought to be cur¬ 
tailed as much as possible, yet there is very little danger that any serious 
attempt will be ever made by the people of the country, either in his favour 
or that of any other person who might set himself up in opposition to us. 

34(>. A rupture with Scindi%- or any other Mahratta prince, would doubt¬ 
less, as stated by the Honourabld- the late Commissioner in his report, excite 
the interest of the whole of the Mahrattas more powerfully thqn any other 
event j but the chance of such a contingency is not probable. The means 
and spirit of the disaffected are so much broken, and Uie general state and 
feeling of the people so strongly settled in obedience to our Government, that 
I do not apprehend any event which, is likely to endanger the public tran¬ 
quillity. * y . . ^ 

347 . In respect to military arrangements, it is perhaps only necessary that 
I should shew, in thf annexed liable, the present distribution of the troops in 
the conquered territol'jr. « ' 
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848. The auxiliary infantry have for a long tii||ebeen disposed of, and their 
officers employed in the Sebundies. The auxiliary horse have been reduced 
to a thousand Soucars, and their expense to less thap five lacs of rupees a year. 
T have already submitted to Government a suggestion for converting them 
into district horse, with the exception, if necessary, of the Hindoostan Ilus- 
sallas, which might be kept up a military body. By this arrangement they 
would certainly be more readily applicable to the purposes of police, for which 
they are at present chiefly intended, in the districts; and a very considerable 
saving of expense, both in members and pay, might be effected at no distant 
period of time. 

Condition of tfie JCeoplc, ^ 

849. The Ryots in many villages, though usually frugal and provident, 
are much in debt to Sahookars and^nerchants owing toltbe oppressions of the 
revenue contractors. Many of these debts are of long stanimig, and are often 
made up of compound interest and fresh occasional aids^ which go on accu¬ 
mulating so as to make the accounts exceedingly complicated. A Ryot thus 
embarrassed can seldom extricate himself; his Exertions may be compared to 
the hellish torments of Sisyphus, who bad no sooner rolled his burthen' to the 
summit of the hill than it fell back upon him with redoubled violence. It 
would be hard rigidly to enforce the payment of such debts by distraint of the 
Ryot's property, for they are of such a character that they can with propriety 
be adjusted only by a composition, which is rarely to be obtained but through 
a punchayet. No distraint should ever be allowed unless the creditor gives 
security for the payment of the revenue due by the Ryot. The meeras fields 
of Ryots are'sometimes mortgaged for these debts, the Ryots in some cases, 
and the mortgagees in others, paying the Circar dues. 


.850. The Collector of Ahm^dnuggur, notwithstanding some embarrassments, 
is of opinion that thereisan universal tone of satisfaction amongst the Ryots, 
resulting from the improvement of their condition, and he thinks that they 
are gradually extricating themselves from their difficulties. The general view 
of this picture is correct, but it is perhaps charged with colours a little too 
brilliant. He thinks.the complaints against them from l^hookars are decreas¬ 
ing, but this circumstance is partly to be ascribed to many of these debts 
having been declared inadmissible. 

% 

851. Captain Briggs represents the unprecedented cheapness 'of grain as'a 
reason which must render it absolutely necessary to reduce the present rates of 

' • assessment, 
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assessment, without which he apprehends a serious falling-oH' of the revenue. 
Hitherto the district assessment, he states, has been regulated on no very intel¬ 
ligible fixed principle, and consequently emigration of the Ryots from one 
place to another has occasionally taken place. It is, however, almost as 
difficult to reduce as to raise the assessment, on data so imperfect as the account 
which we are yet possessed of. 

S5Q. Captain Grant also bears testimony td .the ameliorated' condition of the 
Ilyot.s, who, notwitstanding some prejudices against us which they must naturally 
entertain, are, bethinks, sensible of the superiority of our.itiode of administering 
the revenue. He thinks the management of the best times of the old Govern¬ 
ment cannot compete with ours in point of excellence. 

303. adverts to the practice of pressing Ryots as Begaries, which is still 
occasioriluy kept up, particularly by our Sepoys, when marching on detachment 
and travelling on furlough, notwithstanding the repeated orders that have been 
issued on the subject. This abuse he ascribes to the ignorance on the part of 
the Sepoys of the existence of the prohibition, which cannot have been suffi¬ 
ciently explained to them. As a remedy for tlfte evil, he suggests that the 
regulation should form a part of the standing orders of every battalion, should 
be read monthly by the interpreter, and enforced with the greatest strictness. 

3.51i. 'fhe Collector ofl*oona considers the general condition of the Ryots 
to be by no means bad, though in the mawuls he thinks the assessment too 
In'gh and the burdens of Huckdars too heavy; and on the whole, that the 
people in the western are worse off than those of the eastern quarter of his 
tlistrict. The character and circumstances of the country in the hills, so dif¬ 
ferent from those of the plain, sufficiently account for the difference of their 
condition. ♦ * 

355. The abolition of the transit duties on grain, a measure which I lately 
recommeiuled to Government when writing on the subject of the customs, will, 
I trust, tend materially, by emancipating the Ryots from the hands of the vil¬ 
lage Ban jams, to improve their condition, and to render any general reduction 
of the land assessment unnecessary. 

35(>. ’ri»c influx of Ryots from the Nizam’s country was at first considerable; 
but tlic favourable cowls now granted them are attracting back some part of the 
agricultural population. Tl)is has taken jjjlace both in Poona, Ahmednuggur, 
and Candeish. 

f 

357. Some of Scindiah’s subjects meeting with little protection from the rapa¬ 
city of the officers of that Government, haV'e migrated, and we are likely still to 
gain an accession of inhabitants from the intermixed lands belonging to that 
chief, if he does not adopt a more fostering system of management. 
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3.!>8. Emigration from one village to another has occasionally happened in 
Candeish ; many Ryots who formerly left ■ the province have, since our acces¬ 
sion to the Government, returned from Berar and from Guzerat, and con¬ 
siderable tracts of lands are reported to have been cleared j but, in the course 
of my tour of upwards of a month in Candeish, 1 did not happen to observe 
much recent progress in the ielling of the almost interminable jungles which 
have of late years overrun the province, so as to render it a complete'den of 
tigers and w ild animals. • 


359. Much time and consideration was, at an early period after taking charge 
of the commission, devoted to the subject of the village debts. The sugges¬ 
tions I had the honour to submit met with the a}l{>roval of the Honourable the 
Governor in Council, and were in consequence circulated in the form of instruc¬ 
tions for the guidance of the» Col lectors and Political Agents. Captain Grant, 
however, is the only one who has fully acted upon those instructions, by taking 
the necessary preparatory measures for ascertaining the sum of the debt, and 
classifying it under it4| several heads. 

360. The usurious nature of manj? of those transactions was such as to secure 
the creditors from lossif they realtlsed one-half of their demands. The crops 
of whole villages, as'Captain Pottinger correctly states, were often mortgaged 
to .them before they were ripe, and. the greatest distress often ensued from 

* the 
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the mode of forestalling the market.' Where village debts are of very old 
standing, exceeding twenty years, or where they have been contracted under 
collusive or fraudulent circumstances, the Collector of Alimednuggur has always 
rejected them; but where' fair and rcasotrable, he directs the Camavisdars to 
cull on the Potails and to settle them by Jnstalmehts. By this method he finds 
he can satisfy, the applicants without distressing* the Ryots; and the latter, 
finding it is not a part of|our system entirely to cancel such claims, have begun 
to compromise them, as far as they have had the ability. 

361. Captain Briggs directs his Mamlutdars to assist creditors in recovering 

village debts, for winch the Ryots have become responsible ; but rejects those 
of long standing, which have been contracted on account of advances of the 
public revenue. * . 

362. I beg leave to refer to Captain CiranPs suggestions on the Object of 
village debts, as conveyed in his answers to my supplemental queries. His 
observations are very judicious, but they serve I think to shew tlie'magnitude 
and difficulty of the subject. The great mass of these debts consists, in fact, 
of advances or loans to the late Government; but tlie sum is great, and the 
creditors so numerous, that no Collector can, in my opinion, have lime to go 
into the inquiry, so as to decide what shall bo considered honajide claims, and 
whatnot. Siiould Government decide on the propriety of taking upon.itself 
this debt, which I conceive to be the only way of extinguishing it, it will be 
necessary to appoint a commission purposely to scrutinize the deniatuis of the 
creditors, and to separate the good from the bad, on the principles laid down in 
my circular, and improved upon by Captain Grant. Both yillage and private 
debts in a great degree have arisen out of the exactions of the farming system ; 
and the almost insuperable obstacle to«any settlement or even classification,, 
consists in ti^e difficulty of distinguishing what are really^ public, and what 
private transactions. This difficulty will be increased whenever an investigation 
is begun, for all sorts of documents will be fabricated to prove that the claims 
are more of a public than a private character. 

363. The mercantile and banking trades af% perhaps those that have most 
materially suffered by tlie change from native to European Government; tlie 
condition of the Sahookars is in consequence much deteriorated; it being com¬ 
puted that not two-thirds of the former capital arc now employed in banking 
speculations. The cause of this fhllftig-off may be referred to several circum¬ 
stances, but it should be premised that they apply with much force only to 
Poona, and a few other large towns in the Deccan. 

364<. The capital has ceased to bc^the seat of Government, the residence of 
a court and its numerous ministers and officers. A great stagnation of trade 
has ensued, since great purchases of jewels .and cloths, and divers valuable 
commodities, are now no longer required to supdy the demands of Oriental 
parade and luxury. The army now compens^s, by its discipline, for its 
diminished numbers: consumption is,' in consequence, every where greatly 
reduced, and with it has of course followed a temporary decline of commercial 
prosperity. 

365. Another great cause of loss to the banking trade is to be found in the 
altered mode of realizing the public revenue. A very large proportion of it was 
formerly remitted either by bills drawn from the districts upon the Poona 
banks, or if paid in cash, passed through hands of bankers who profited by the 
exchange of coins before the collections reached the public treasury. Bankers 
had, in consequence, tireir agents in the districts, and the ramiheation of the 
money trade, in loans to the. Ryots, to the renters of villages and districts, 
extending to every quarter, created a wide circulation of specie, which 
returned to their coffers with an abundant accumulation of interest. Accom¬ 
modations of this nature were frequently, too, repaid in grain, which was 
received at a price much below the market rate, and consequently brought 
great returns to the lenders. These advantages are now considerably abridged 
under our revenue system. The Government settlement is made more directly 
with each cultivator, and the public demands are better defined. Each village 
pays the public dues directly into the district treasury. What is lost to the 
Sahookars is therefore gained by the Ryots; and as their prosperity constitutes 
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the public wealth, much improvement may be expected to result from the more 
equal distribution of proBt*amongst the agricultural classes. 

36C. The trade of rifoney-le.nding is much' diminished by this change of 
system, but is stiH further obstructed by the difficulties which Sahookars now 
find in recovering their debts. Under the former Government the privilege of 
tukkaza seems to have furnished a substantial security for the honesty of those 
who lived on credit. Creditors, by dint of this efiecttikl mode of redress, could 
starve even the better sort of debtors into compliance with their demands; 
or, until they shouhl be satisfied, could saddle them with the payment of daily 
diet-money to those who were sent to besiege and dun them. Debtors of the 
lower order were treated with still more summary rigour by merciless creditors. 
They were sometimes made to stand on one leg under a vertical sun ; and 
occasional', in order that a greater impression might be made, they were 
compelled to bear a large Stone on the naked crown of the head. Should this 
process fail,, either owing to the contumacy or the inability of the debtor, he 
was probably locked up in a dark closet in the creditor’s house, where every 
means ol’coercion, short of absolute beating and endangering his life, was 
resorted to at discretion. 

No such aibilrary power is now admitted, though a moderate and 
restricted system of tukkaza is still tolerated; but if, after ail, a debtor does 
not jiay, the creditor must prefer his suit to the Collector’s court. To this 
resort he hits often many objections. If he is a person of respectability, he 
thinks it an addition to the evil already sustained by the loss of his money, 
to be compelled to stand up in the Adawiut on a footing of equality with 
perhaps a person of inferior caste and degree, whom he considers to have 
already injured him in pu^e, the must sensible and vital part in which a 
Sahookar can be aggrieved, Supposing, however, all obstacles overcome and the 
debt proved, the only satisfaction usually procurable to the cV^itor, is to 
confine the defaulter in jail at the further expense of his daily subsistence. 
Something, perhaps, may be realized by the distraint of the debtor’s effects, 
blit in most cases the amount will be trifling, because the debtor, who either 
cannot or will not pay, has generally contrived previously to make away with 
all his moveable property. 

308. The present li-mitatioti of the power of creditors has certainly served 
to chock mercantile dealings : merchants •’are compelled to be more cautious 
in their speculations, and to look more to individual character and collateral 
security; but to counterbalance these defects, there is now less oppression and 
more freedom from personal violence and torture. These are unquestionably 
solid advantages gained ; and though the natives, from being long habituated to 
despotic power, of which fear is the ruling principle, can hardly be expected 
lor a long time to appreciate them, yet their good eflects at a future period 
may be confidently anticipated. 

3{)9. In legislating, however, we should keep in view the nature of their 
former Government, and in emancipating them, innovate slowly, recollecting 
always that a large share of moral virtue is required on the part of subjects 
to prevent rational liberty from degenerating into licentiousness, and ultimalely 
leading to contempt aiul resistance of authority. I by no means think the 
moral character of the natives so bad as it has Dcen represented to be: but I 
am certain they have many seeds of depravity which will sooner or later 
ripen into a 1‘ull harvest, if we do not continue to rule them a good deal 
according tej the spirit of the laws and usages to which they have been with so 
little variation accustomed from time immemoriaK 

370 . To return to my subject, I do not find that many Sahookars have 
cither emigrated or become bankrupt since the change of government. Those 
of Poona are, as already observed, deprived of many sources of trade and 
j)rofit. The absence of all the Jagheerdars and Surinjaraadars who have 
retired from the capital to tbeir.estates is not amongst the least of their losses, 
and to these may be added the despair of ever realizing the,great debts that 
are very generally owing to them by. this class of persons. It is true that the 
criditors had not, under the old Government, any certainty of recovering their 
debts, many of which were contracted by broken-down Sirkars and Mamlutdai s; 
VoL. IV. 0 Q hut 
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but as long as any hope existed, the knowledge^|of their possessing suqh 
claims contributed by upholding their, credit to advance their mercantile 
transactions. , i* 

371. As many of the debtors became involved in these embarrassments on 
the security of possessions and offices which th^ now ho, longer hold, they 
cannot be expected to extricate themselves, or even to be responsible: a 
sponge may therefore be*considered to have been applied to such debts; the 
extinction of which must, of cou|;se, have had a prejudicial efiect on the credit 
of the commercial and banking part of the community. The losses they have 
undergone by village debts are also very considerable. The subject of these 
debts was discussed .at great length in the letter which I had the honour 
to submit to Government on the 5th January 1820, to which I have already 
adverted. 

372 . Some agency houses, branches of Poona firms, have been established 
at Sattara, which in part make up for the failures at Poona. Iii further com¬ 
pensation for the losses of Sahookars and merchants in general, it may be 
observed,,that under our Government they directly contribute nothing to the 
support of the state. The tax on them is merely nominal, and docs not 
amount to one-tenth part of what is paid by the same classes in many of our 
old provinces, particularly the Ceded Districts on the Madras Establishment, 
where under the weesbuddee, or income-tax system, they pay from ten to 
fifteen per cent, on the annual profits. Sahookars, too, are now exempted 
from ail occasional demands or forced levies, which they were sometimes 
compelled to pay to the late Government in the shape ol'nuzzurs, or succession 
to property. 

373 . Of the present Mamlutdars, 1 fear there is but a small number whose 
integrity can be relied on ; and as far as my observation goes, I should 
estimate that not a third of those belonging to the Deccan are practically 
acquainted with the details of revenue management. To such a pitch of 
moral corruption had the Mamlutdars arrived under the farming system, 
during the latter years of the late Peishwa, that common integrity was never 
expected from them; and as the mamiuts were rented by those who agreed 
to pay m.o.st for them, experience and ability to foster and improve the 
resources were hardly considered requisite qualifications. 

374 . Under these circumstances, tlie policy of now exclusively employing 

these officers is, in my opinion, somewliat questionable. It is humane to 
endeavour to alleviate the evils inseparable from a new conquest, by availing 
ourselves of the services of the natives in preference to strangers; but with 
such corrupt habits, and such a want of acquaintance with our more regular 
system of administration, 1 am afraid our attempts to improve the prosperity 
of our subjects by means of such imperfect instruments will be attended with 
limited success. ^ 

375 . Captain Pottinger speaks very unfavourably of the integrity of bis 
Mamlutdars, and alludes to several abuses which he cannot entirely put a stop 
to; but many of them are of such a nature as to be greatly checked, if not 
entirely eradicated, by the vigilance and exertions of .the Collectors. He looks 
forward, however, to a period when they shall become very honest: an antici¬ 
pation of a change for the better which is more desirable than probable. 

376 . Captain Briggs thinks favourably of his Mamlutdar.s, but repeats the 
general complaint of their want of energy in judicial affairs, and of the disre¬ 
gard of their authority which- obtains on the part of suitors, who insist upon 
bringing their complaints to the huzzoor. Fourteen have at difierent times 
been dismissed ; all those now in office except one are inhabitants of the Dec- 
can. Considering the abuses that have prevailed, it is not extraordinary that 
so many have been convicted of malversation or incapacity. 

377. Time will shew what effect the almost entire exclusion of the befter- 
trained class of revenue servants belonging to our old provinces will have on 
the fiscal administration. Those of. the country arc perhaps less needy, but 
they are, if possible, more systematically corrupt and intriguing. They are, fn 
general, ignorant of the details of revenue management, and if not judiciously 
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mixed in each depiiirtmc^ with foreigners, their finibn Witli the district Zemin* Mi^ Clw^tm's 
dars will often defeat the vigilance of the trictst experienced Collector. Could 
we find many of Na^ Furnaveese* school, we might certainly reckon with 
confidence on tlieir local experience and their popularity, but those bred up ' 

under tl\e farming systentiire rarely to be trusted as .manager. . eccan. 

378 . The Collector of Poona has discussed, in fShe eighty-fifth paragraph of 
his Answers to the Queries, the disadvantages of a dilfhsed Government agency. 

The arguments which he adduces are those^which have been usbd in favour of 
the zemindarry and against the ryotwarry system of management, founded 
on the impossibility of always getting vigilant Collectors, and on the dishonesty 
of all native servants. He declaims with much justice against the intrigues of 
informers: but he appears not sufficiently to appreciate the advantages that a 
Collector must always derive from unreserved communication with all classes 
of persons, and “ from leceivingall opinions, and being guided implicitly by 
“ none, by which method alone the ll}H)ts can be secured from exaction and 

the public revenue from embezzlement.” These advantages are entirely 
precluded, in the absence of that diffused agency which he appears so much to 
deprecate, and without which, indeed, the Collector himself would degenerate 
into a mere receiver of rents, instead of exercising the high and responsible 
office of regulating and conducting the whole fiscal administration of a great 
province. 

379 . In the {Southern Mahratta country, out bf twenty-two Mamlutdars one 
only is a native; the rest of them and all the Serishtadars of talooks are natives 
of places south of the Toombfuddra. The majority of the Peshkars are also 
foreigners. Of the inferior servants, such as Gomastahs and Carcoons, three out 
of four are natives of the .Mahratta country; the rest come from our old 
provinces. Mr. Thackeray observesj that the servants of the late Govern¬ 
ment liave been rendered so corrupt and unfit for busine.ss of late years, by the 
renting system, that it is generally found unsafe to employ theni in situatipns 
of great trust and importance, and he fears that the habits of most of the present 
generation are too deeply rooted to admit of reform. Thirty-eight public ser¬ 
vants, employed either as Mamftitdars, Seri.shtadars, or Peshkars, have been dis- 
njissed by the principal Collector for embezzlement, corruption, or misconduct; 
of these, twenty-six were natives of our old provinces, and twelve were natives 
of the country north of the Toombuddra. 

380. I am disposed very much to coincide vyth Mr. Thackeray in opinion as 
to the character of llie revenue servants of the late Government, and to think 
that the extent of malversations that occur in each collectorate, will depend 
in some measure on the degree in which thej' are employed. Efficiency of 
control, however, with any revenue servants will depend mainly on the man¬ 
ner in which the Collector employs the double checks of his two Dufterdars, 
without whose connivance no extensive abuses can ever long remain undetected. 

An old experienced servant on the Bengal establishment observes with much jus¬ 
tice of the native oflicers, that,. ** in common with the generality of the natives 
“ of India, their conduct in the discharge of their official functions is greatly 
“ influenced by the characters and proceedings of. the European officers of 
“ Govermneut under whom they are employed, and that under an active Col- 
“ lector of scrupulous integrity, all gross abuse of tiie powers entrusted to them 
“ may be, and had been frequently prevented.** 

381. 'fhe moment a native is appointed to an office of considerable trust, he 
begins to think that a portion of predominating power of the Company*s 
Government is transfused into his composition ; he is exceedingly apt, in con¬ 
sequence, to grant de haul eii has to all those who come in contact with him. This 
sjurit, however, is more observable in the natives of our old provinces who are 
appointed managers of districts, than amongst those of the new. The reason, 
perhaps, may be that in our old territory the nature of our institution has in a 
great degree confounded all ranks and distinctions of persons, reducing the 
whole to nearly one common level, witli the exception of the few whom we 
employ in office. 

,^382. The annexed translation of a letter from the Mamlutdars of Kurrar to 
the haughty chief of Sanglce will in part exemplify these observations. The 
Mamlutdar, it may be added, was discharged for his incivility. He was a 

native 
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native of (he Deccan. . Captain Grant states, that thi%fannlutdars now are cer¬ 
tainly less respectful to the gentry of the country than they were.* 

383. The Collector of Ahniednuggur gives his Manilutdars credit for more 
civility towards the higher class than I have done; but he very properly forbids 
them from bolding any official intercourse with Sirdars of rank. 

384. Captain Robertson reports that considerable jealousy and dislike subsist 
between the more respectable natives and our public servants generally. 

385. Upon the whole I am inclined to think, that although the bearing of 
our native servants may not generally have been offensive to the native gentry, 
yet that a greater degree of civility would be very desirable ; that the general 
instructions on this head ought to lie carefully attended to by our local officers, 
and that the prohibition against holding intercourse or interfering with Sirdars 
of rank should be strictly enforced. 

386. If too much trust be repo.sed in servants immediately in attendance 
about the Collector, they acquire an undue influence, and arc enabled to 
suppress complaints that would under other circumstances be brouglit forward. 
The only effectual remedy for tliis evil is that of ^ving an audience frequently 
to all classes. I have taken frequent opportunities of impressing upon the 
Collectors the necessity of their sitting a number of hours on certain days of 
the week, purposely to receive complaints, and I have rcasoq to believe that 
the instructions are now more fully attended to tlian they heretofore were. 

387. Captain Pottinger states that he happy at all times to receive 
visitors of the higher order, and that he sits twice a week in sunnud cut- 
cherry, when he receives any petition that is presented to him. 

388. The Political Agent in Candeish receives Sirdars of rank with the 
distinction due to them, and appears to be sufficiently accessible to com¬ 
plainants. 

389. The Collector of Poona states that he sits two or three times a week to 
hear complaints, according as he can spare time from his other duties ; some¬ 
times for four or five hours, sometimes for one only. It w'ould not be doing 
justice to Captain Pottiugcr’s zeal to infer from this expression, that he con¬ 
siders the duty of a secondary nature ; but his mode of silting has been evi¬ 
dently desultory, and circumstances have occasionally led me to conclude 
that the time allotted to it has been insufficient to giving the means of acquir¬ 
ing the enviable facility of disposing of complaints which he alludes to as being 
possessed by gentlemen in other parts of India. It is due to the Collector, at 
the same time, to state that the people here are litigiously disposed, and that 
iny being on the spot is partly the cause why references to me are more nume¬ 
rous here than from the other collectorates. The importance of giving a 
ready audience having been pointed out to the Collector’s attention, I have 
no doubt that the recurrence of complaint on this head will in future be 
obviated. 

390. Mr. Thackeray sits from one and a-half to two hours three or four 
days in the week. The Ryots flock to him in great numbers, and infinite 
good is done by allowing them either to jirefer written petitions, or publicly 
in the open crowd, I'ivd voce, to represent their grievances. Tliis method adds 
greatly to their security from exaction, and serves as a check both on the 

hoozzoor 

* “ A. C. Krishnaja Bhnusla, servant of Stikaram Naiek Kallee, merchant of Kurrar, was sent by 
“ l)is master in charge of some cash from Kurrar to Mcrij, on l^onday the 12th of A.shroin-wudd; 

“ he accordingly set out from Kurrar, and on the same evening took up his lodgings at the house of 
“ the Potail of the village of Nandra. Next morning he left the village, and was murdered at ah 
“ old well on the road, about half a coss from the village, and the money carried off: the bocly 
“ was left on the spot the whole day, and next day the Potail and Kamoossecs buried it. The 
“ Naick ha<l sent to procure information, and has reported these particulars; wherefore, as the 
“ village of Nandra is within your talook, I liave written this representation to you. The mer- 

chant's servant had lodged in the house of the Potail, and .was murdered in the grounds of the 
“ village; you will, therefore, inquire into tlie business, arid send me an answer, tliat I may cjom- 
“ municalc it to the hooxzoor. These outrages Were not usual in your districts. I have now 
“ reported the present occurrence; the inquiry must be conducted without listening to tlie nais- 
“ representations of any one. If you recover the Naick's money, your vigilance will be commended 

by the Circar." 
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hoozzoor and district servants. I wish the practice were observed with equal Mr. Chaplin's 
regularity and publicity every where. 

391. Nothing, perhaps, would condube more to reconcile the higher classes - - - 

of natives to thd change qf rulers,* dr tend more to the popularity of our Deccan. 
(xovernment. than a more unreserved personal intercourse with them. It is 

much to be regretted that our general system of conducting business should 
leave it so little in the power of our local officers to promote a communication * 
of this description/ The advantages to botlf parties would be very great; we 
should acquire a better knowledge of their character and habits, and a degree 
of popularity with them, the attainment of which is an object of the utmost 
consequence to our Government. They, bn the other hand, would gain by an 
acquaintance with our personal and national character, and the system of admi¬ 
nistration, and by observing more intimately the effects of an advancement in 
general knowledge and civilization, would conceive a taste for improvement 
which might lead to the most important results. 

392. These are but a few of the manifest benefits that would arise from this 
intercourse, the maintenance of which is so strongly recommended by the 
Honourable the late Commiasioner. 1 am fully aware of the many obstacles 
to ils existence, of the personal sacrifices it would require, of the difficulty of 
finding leisure, and many other objections that amount almost to an insuperable 
bar; but I am so convinced of the good which, even in the limited degree 
attainable, would follow from it, that I think it may be useful to lay some stress 
upon it as a point of duty in thi^ place, and more particularly as Europeans 
in general are pcrhaj)S not duly imjiressed with its importance. The attention 
of the C'ollectors and their Assistants ought to be more especially directed to 
this subject, to which sufficient consideration has not, 1 fear, been given. 

Wiien on circuit, the visits of the Sirdars and gentlemen of the country ought 
always to be received and encouraged as much as possible by our officers, who 
might not to be too unbending in yielding to those rules of etiquette, of which 
the native gentry are so tenacious. It ought to bo recollected, that since 
the change of Government has inevitably deprived them of so much 
consequence, it is the more incumbent on us to continue to them the forms 
of civil intercourse which are yet in our power ; anti that although we may be 
apt to consider them us far beneath us, yet they held a respectable rank under 
their native prince, which, as we now occupy his place, we ought to preserve 
to them as far as lies in our power. 

393. Young men on their first arrival in India, and their first appointment 
to office, are so prone to form opinions entirely at variance with those which I 
liuvc just expressed, and to act on notions so di.ametrically opposite, that I have 
deemed it proper to inctjlcatc these principles to the Assistants who have been 
appointed to the Deccan, and I lately circulated for their guidance the ju¬ 
dicious instructions of Sir John Malcolm on this subject. It would, I think, 
be attended with good effect if a code of this kind were given as a sort of 
manual for every one newly arrived from England. The motto of it might be* 
in the words of Shakspearc : 

“ O! but niau, proud man, 

(DresU in a little brici' nuthority, 

‘‘ Most ignorant of what he's most assured, 

“ Ilia glassy essence), , 

“ Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
“ As make the angels weep," 

391*. I am of opinion that the spirit of the native institutions has really 
been maintained in the Deccan in a greater degree than in any of our old 
provinces at a similar stage of our acquisition, except perhaps the Ceded 
Districts, during 'the first years of C.oJonel Munro’s administration. The 
general contexture of those institutions remains fundamentally the same: 
strengthened but not impaired; renovated but not changed. The same 
immunities qnd custoips are preserved; the same laws, the same fiscal rules, 
cleared only of the defects which, had in later times crept into them. The 
religious ani4' charitable establishments, and the village and district officers, 
have all b^ip maintained in the utmost integrity to which they' have been 
accustomed at the best period of former Government. The prejudices! and 

Vor.. IV. 6 K tceings 
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Mr. ChaiiiiM'n feelings of -the Sirdars have been consulted, and though we have not 

Report, always succeeded, the former subordination have as far as possible been 

^ttenW to. . 

Dftxan. S95. I may here take'occasioh mCre particularly to mention the Dukshuna 

and the Hindoo College as subjects which have excited considerable interest. 

396. The Dukshuna is an institution of considerable antiquity, having been 
continued for about eighty years under the late Government. It had de¬ 
generated latterly into little more than a promiscuous distribution of alms to 
Brahmins ; but a part of the donation was esji^ciaily reserved as a reward for 
learning, and was separately recorded, and distiibuted at the palace to the 
principal Shastrees. It is this part only of the institution that has been par¬ 
tially preserved. In my letter of the 5th February last I fully stated my sen¬ 
timents on this subject, and I beg leave to express my opinion that the 
Dukshuna ought to be continued on its present reduced scale (about. 35,000 
rupees), and with the restrictions which 1 then suggested. Much importance 
is attached amongst the learned to the 6clat which is acquired by the exhibi- 
Bon of their talents on the occasion of the public examinations, and to the 
scale which is affixed to their acquirements by the amount of prize awarded 
by the Committee of Shastrees who examine the candidates and regulate the 
distribution. It certainly conduces much to our popularity, and promotes in 
a considerable degree the preservation of national learning. 

397' The establishment of the Hindoo College, although at first regarded 
with some grains of distrust, has contributed powerfully to impress on the 
minds of the natives our desire to support institutions for their advantage. 
Circumstances have prevented the full completion of the establishment; no 
Shastree has yet been found competent to undertake the medical branch, and 
this school is in consequence vacant. I entertain, however, hopes that on 
the occasion of the approaching assemblage of Shastrees at the Dukshuna, a 
proper teacher may be found. The limitation in point of age has also occa¬ 
sioned a few vacancies, since not many scholars are found within the required 
age who can pass the initiatory examinations in some of the branches; 1 am, 
however, unwilling to extend the limit beyond the age of twenty, and, as 
many who have been rejected are now studying to improve themselves, I doubt 
not but the whole of the vacancies will soon be filled up. The present ex¬ 
pense is about 1,200 rupees per mensem •, the number of scholars on the 
foundation is seventy-seven, and of those who attend, but have not been ad¬ 
mitted, about sixty. I lately visited the college, and invited a few of the 
principal Sirdars and Shastrees in Poona to witness the exhibition of the 
scholars, with which they appeared to be much gratified j and I propose that 
a regular examination should be held at an early period. 

398. The investigation of the wurshasuns, ifir charitable pensions of the late 
Government, has been nearly brought to a close, but the accounts of all the 
collectorates not being come in, a decisioh on the claims, which amount to 
some lacs of rupees, has been unavoidably protracted. The delay arises from 
tlic extreme difficulty of deciding what are valid and what are not valid claims, 
there being scarcely any sunnuds, or accounts, or any evidence beyond the 
verbal testimony of the Zemindars to establish the solidity ot‘ titles to these 
allowances. 

399. Captain Pottinger, whose sanguine opinions usually lean to a pros¬ 
pective optimism, seems to think our Government highly pleasing to the 
natives in general, and that their attachment goes on daily increasing, and 
keeping pace with the continually augmenting respect for our authority. 
This feeling he considers particularly to have been evinced in the district 
lately received from the Nizam; but, considering the anarchy and oppression 
under which they have so long laboured, and which must have made any 
change desirable, the circumstance does not add much to the proof of our 
popularity^ Captain Briggs, too, considers our administration popular. 'Phe 
same opinion is expressed by Captain Robertson, as far as the great body of 
the community is concerned; though he has no doubt but those who are 
gentlemen idlers would rather be dabbling again in politic^ than be mere 
spectatorsof the most augustan sway. He does not think their attachment 

to 
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to us increasing, but that they are becoming more reconciled to existing Mr. ciwplin’s 
circumstances. Captain Grant, who has perhaps a better opportunity of Rq>ort, 
judging than any of our immediate executive officers, thinks that there are ^o^g. 1822. 
a great many Brahmi(i.s and Sirdars who are much discontented with our ^ - 

Government, although our liberal policy, on the restoration of landed property 
and pensions, and in preserving the native institutions, is highly appreciated by 
the great body of the people. The opinion of Mr. Thackeray is nearly the 
same. a- 

400. 'J'he present system is unquestionally unfavourable to all who depended 
upon the patronage of the Petihwa, and to Sirdars in general. This arises 
fiom the indispensable policy of a foreign Government, which precludes the 
possibility of our employing Sirdars in high-offices, either in the army or the 
civil department; our (iovernment is, however, acknowledged to have fhe 
advantage over the late one, inasmuch as it dispenses equal, justice to all 
classes •without favouritism or partiality. Complaints appear now to be mplti- 
plied because tukkaza is less operative .and the heads of castes less arbitrary, 
and because as there are fewer independent authorities to hear and decide on 
com])laints, they are brouglit into a narrower compass, and by being concentred 
are more conspicuous. Whether they are, in point of fact, more numerous 
than formerly must be a question somewhat doubtful. It is probable they are 
so, because many petty complaints are heard by our tribunal that would 
not have been listened to formerly, and consequently would not have Leen 
preferred. 

401. Sirdars of consequence feel, however, our more rigid rule in cases of 
improper conduct on their parte, since llieir oflences are not now to be pro¬ 
pitiated by durbar kiuirch and nuzzerana as formerly. They also dread our 
meddling in the affairs of their families, the discontented members of which, as 
well as their servants, are very apt to complain to us on every occasion of 
grievance or dispute in the hope that we may interfere, or that through the 
tlread of our interference they may obtain their object. But, above all, they 
dread the idea of being in any w’ay subjected to our courts, which are apt to 
confound all ranks and castes, and, in the true English spirit of freedom and 
e(|nality, to reduce all to one common level. Their fears however on these 
points are btiginning to subside, in consequence of the delicacy wdiich it has 
been our study here to observe towards them. 

402. There are many ill disposed persons who are ready to misrepresent our 
actions and motives, and to circulate reports and opinions to our disadvantage. ' 

I'lierc is also a singular disposition amongst the Brahmins in.general, to attri¬ 
bute all the acts of our administration, even the most indifferent, to some secret 
and interested, if not sinister views, however different from the obvious prin¬ 
ciples and objects of the proceedings in question. Humours are therefore set 
afloat and believed, either until experience proves their falsehood, or they are 
forgotten in some new and equ|lly groundless tale. Numerous instances of 
these reports, many of the most ridiculous description anil some of the most 
mischievous tendency, have come to my notice. These fabrications passing 
through the medium of a number of discontented people out of employ, and 
greedily received by the natives, who have an extraordinary fondness for news 
and stories of any description, tend not only to keep up a general agitation in 
the public mind, but to propagate impressions to our disadvantage. I am 
however of opinion that these feelings are chiefly confined to the metropolis; 

in the districts, the people have little leisure to think of such matters. They 
look to the effects of our administration without troubling themselves about 
our motives; and as it is chiefly amongst the lower classes of our new sub¬ 
jects that those beneficial effects are apparent, so our Government is more 
popular in the country than in towns, with the poor than with the rich. 

403. .Although our proceedings are viewed with suspicion by the better 
classes, yet they are forced to admit the superiority of our general system of 
management, which if it does pot conciliate their attachment, at least com¬ 
mands their respect. With this class we can never hope to be popular ; but 
their dread of* our power will keep them quiet, and their suspicions and dislike 
will be gradually weakened, until they shall have been reconciled to the change. 

The same effect will be produced in time amongst the military classes, and 

indeed 
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sen in a very considerable degree effected, 
the agricultural classes, buf Government 
will probably increase if‘our assessment is 
-- ■ regulated with moderation and judgment. 

404'. Considering the numerous disadvantages under which we labour, .as 
strangers and foreigners of a different language and religion, the degree in 
which our new subjects arc reconciled to our Government, and the entire tran¬ 
quillity of the country, are matters of lio small isurprise. The effects are, I 
tliink, mainly to be attributed j|0 the enliglitencj|i policy that has beqn pursued, 
in the wise adaptation of our system of management, as nearly as it was possible, 
to the temper, habits, and jjrejudices of the people, and our forbearance from all 
innovations in matters that were not repugnant to reason and justice. By jjcr- 
severing in this course we may hope to secure their steady allegiance, but it would 
be idle to expect any groat cordiality of attachment, because we never can mix 
with them in any .sort of intimacy ; and as we exclude them .from all th^ higher 
offices of the administration, the upper classes must of necessity consider 
fhemselves degraded by the change of Government. 

40.7. In closing this report, I beg leave to testify i^e sense I enterain of the 
zeal, industry, and ability of the several Political Agents and Collectors placed 
under my authority, and to express my acknowledgments to them for the infor¬ 
mation 1 have derived from their Reports and their answers to my various 
queries; many of which possess oh diflerent points particular merit, and some 
of them evince nincli talent and diligence of investigation. For solidity 1 
shoidd give the preference to Cafltain Grant’s and Mr. Thackenay’s replies; 
and for variety and ingenuity of research, those of Captain Robertson do him 
rauch^redit. C'aptaiii Briggs’s ilisquisition on the origin and institution of the 
district Zemindars is also both curious and interesting. Captain Pottinger’s 
replji^ exhibits a respectable knowledge of the state of liis districts, though as 
tliey have been drawn iiji hastily, in consequence of the Collector’s ha\ iiig 
been employed for some months past on a very troublesome and disagreeable 
duty, they arc perhaps less complete than some of the othens. 

40(5. I may also be permitted to bring to the notice of the Honourable the 
(Jovernor in Council the merits of my Senior Assistant, Lieutenant McLeod, 
from whom I have on every occasion received assistonce which I cannot suffi¬ 
ciently appreciate. In the arrangements connected with the transfers ami 
cessions to and from the Nizam, and in the investigation that has been gone 
into of the possqssions‘of Scindia and Holkar in the Deccan, I am particularly 
indebted to him lor his zealous aid, by M'hich the interests of Government 
have been greatly promoted j and in the general conduct of the various and 
important duties of my office, his opinions and his indefatigable industry have 
at all times been invaluable. 1 have therefor# much satisfaction in thus jiub- 
licly recording my belief, that in whatever situation it may hore<aftcr ])lcasi' 
the Honourable the Governor in Council to avail himself of Lieutenant 
McLeod’s services, talents, and peculiar qualificatitm, they will not fail to 
prove of the utmost benefit fo his honourable employers. 

I have, &c. 

JL’oona, - (Signed) Wm., CHAPLIN, 

•iiOth Ai^ust , Commissioner. 


Mr. ciiapiin s indeed these results have already I 
iteijort. With the great body of the people, 
‘20 Aug. IH‘ 22 . jg unnopular, and its popularity 


Uevenue 
tiic-losurrs in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
llejwrt, 
SOAiig. 1S2*2. 

Ml. M. I). 
llobi'rfsoii. 
10 Oct. 1821. 


H. D. ROBERTSON. Esu. to WILLIAM CHAPLIN, Esq., 
Dated the '10th Octolter 1821.* 

Sir : 

1 . I do myself the honour to reply to yo,ur letter dated the 4th Novcmbei 
18i20, and to its enclosure. 

Size and Population of the CoHectorship. 

2 . The length of my district after the last increase in June and as it 

now stands, is, from the north-we.st to the south-east point about 122 miles f 
the average breadth inav bo about thirtv-fi\'e mile.s, and the conteutij’^n square 

‘ miles 

^ * 'J'lic 1 ‘op.v from whicli (his letter is )>rintC(i is very detective. 
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miles may therefore be estimated at 4,200. The population in this tract, 
including the city of Poona, may be estimated at 500,000. This gives a 
fractioh more than 119 to .a square mile, and including Poona, about ninety- 
one. 

Revenue. 

3. The gross amount of the jummabundy settlement for 


1820-21 is ... Rupees 12,83,399 0 68 

Deductions,..^.... 1,94,145 O 6 

Of landorevenue and sayer the'net amount is. 10,89,254 O 62 

Of customs.?..!. 2,36,237 0 0 

Of various farms and town taxes . 25,931 2 56 


Revenue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1882. 


Mr. H. D. 
Robertson, 
10 Oct. 1821. 


Deccan. 


Total nett revenue .Rupees *13,51,422 3 18 

Charges. 

4. The amount of the charges for the collection of revenue, as stated in 
the fourth question, was last year, 1820-21, Rupees 93,666. O. 12, or 
Rupees 6. 3. 72 per ceqt. on the collections. 

The amount of magisterial and judicial charges 

was ...... Rupees 1,03,167 3 50 

The amount of Collectors* and Assistants’salaries was... 51,000 0 0 
The amount of military Sebundies wp . 7^1^13 1 18 

Total .Rupees 2,28,586 0 68 

And the total amount of charges of management and of judicial establishment 
was, for last year. Rupees 3,22,252. 0. 86. 

Number and recorded Value qf Villages. 

5. The number of Government villages is L^I3: their 

tunkha is . Rupees 9,86,904 3 62 

The number of whole villages 

alienated is . 314 

Ditto of half ditto is .. 3^ 

Of which .Total S17| 

The tunkha is.Rupees 3,1.3,776 O 47 

The tunkha of jagheer, mokassa, and 

other umuls, and of enams, is . .38,258 3 0 

-^- 3,52,034 3 47 

Remains to Government 885^ villages, &c., whose 

tunkha is .....Rupees 6,34,870 0 15 

Applying those proportions of revenue to the extent of land, as by the fifth 
question, the Circar’s land sixty-three parts and one-third, and the alienated 
lands thirty-five parts and two-thirds. ' I do not exactly know that I under¬ 
stand the latter part of the fifth question, as bearing reference to, and con¬ 
nected witli the first part. 

Number qf MamhUdarries. 

6. The number of mamlutdarries for the collection of land revenue and 


sayer is ...... 8 

And for town taxes and farms, is ... 1 


And the total .. 9 

Collections. 

• ^ about 3 rupees 6 annas per h^, averaged and applied to the number of individuals 

m Govemmrat towns and villages, and about-one-tmth part of what an indivmual of Great Britiun 
payj accoding to a similar averaged 

Vol/IV. 6 S 
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Revenue 
EncloBureK in 
Mr. Cliaplitfs 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 

Mr.~TiL D. 

Robertson, 
10 Oct. 1821. 


Drccan. 


, Collections of Mamlutdars. ^ 

7 . The average of the collections qf land revenue and sayer Mamlu^ars is 
about Rupees 1,25,000. 

Outstanding Balances. 

8 . The balances of 1817*18 were remitted before many of theirf could have 
oeen realized. The balances of 1818-19 now outstanding 

are .....Rupees 609 0 3 

Those of 1819-20 ditto are.... 5,852 2 92 


Causes qf Failure in Payments of Assessment. 

9 The causes of failure arc to be found in bad crops; in the ravages of 
epidemic, which sometimes swept off whole families ; in some instances in the 
poverty of" Ooprees,’and even of Meerassadars, which prevented them from 
fulfilling their engagements. I levy no quit rents in military bazaars. The 
revenues are derived from the land, from customs and transit duties, house 
taxes, and taxes on merchandize and professions. 

Tanks and Water-courses. 

10 . No new tanks or water-courses ha'i^e been made in my district since 
the commencement of our Government of the Deccan. Under no circum¬ 
stances is an assessment made in meeras or enam lands for the construction or 
repair of tanks and water-courses. The villagers, however, always consider it 
incumbent .on them to aid Government by their personal labour in repairing 
tanks or water-courses of magnitude J but no other contributions have intherto 
ever been required by Government or offered by the Ryots ; and it is not a 
condition of their land tenures to afforti even manual assistance. 

Water-courts.. 

11 . There are few water-courses of masonry in my district. Hiose which 
exist were built by the Moguls, and were cleaned and repaired by Government. 
In six out of the eight Mamlutdars of my district, there are no durluim nor 
tanks for the purposes of irrigation. Water-courses are made, however, by 
such Ryots as have fields so conveniently situated, that a channel of earth and 
loose stones enables them to command a supply of water from rivulets and 
rivers. Such temporary muds, dams, and water-courses are made by the per¬ 
sona! labour of him who chooses to have them, or at his private expense. 
There is no such regulation or practice observed as the formation of such 
works from funds acquired, either in money or grain, by a contribution or by 
assessment of the village community. 

Returns of Crops. 

12 . Returns of the various crops are made to me as the crops arc sown. But 
there is no dependence to be placed on their particular accuracy; they are 
only useful in shewing an approximated estimate of the grain grown, and the 
proportion of the different kiuds cultivated, in respect o^^eahh dther. 

Difficulties experienced in collecting the Revenues. 

13. Few or no difficulties are experienced in the collection of the revenue. 
Poverty,' deaths, and such causes as 1 have stated to occasion outstanding 
balances, arc the only obstacles met with; distraint of property has never been 
resorted to. It is only permitted whehxhe Ryot is known to have means, 
and without any substantial reason aefuses the payment of his rent, to attach 
his property temporarily. Such refusal, however, is a circumstance of very 
rare occurrence. It is not allowed when the* Ryot is a person of ascertained 
poverty; and if a Mumlutdar trough misinformation, or for tlie sake of exam¬ 
ple, thinks it necessary to be severe, when ^he matter comes before me, and 
the Ryot proves his poverty, the attachment is taken off. Under the old 
Government even distraint was seldom resorted to. If the Oopree fled, his 
bullocks were sold, if the rest of the villagers would not assess themselves for 
his failure ; but a Meerassadar’s field and bullock were never sold by Govern¬ 
ment, although perhaps his Bhaws would oblige him to do so himselfj to reim¬ 
burse them for their paymenf^on his account.* The responsibility of payments 
to Government formerly was mozewar, or.general on a village, not particular 
on individuals. 


Land 
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Land to Village Temples. 

14. Appropriations of land to villagO tf^tnples and their ministers have been 

continued, or otherwise, according to the rules regarding such alienations of 
land sent for my guidance. The attachments I have made are very few, and 
indeed I am doubtful that 1 had any right to make those, or to question the 
grants. v 

Substitution of Stipendiary AUommcesfor Land. 

15. I am not prepared to inform you whether stipendiary allowances nave 
been granted in lieu of landf since that kind'of land tenure you contemplate is 
not mentioned. But it may be stated as a ^neral principle, that if Govern¬ 
ment ever obliged a person to take money in lieu of his land, he, having no 
resource, would take the money; but it will not perhaps be found that therO 
is any instence where art individual has ever voluntarily changed a landed 
income in payment of a stipend for a pecuniaiy one; and if land was not 
changed when so held, much less would it be so when held in euara or mecras. 


Revenae 
Emlosures ii> 
Mr Chaplin'* 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. H. D. 
Robertson, 
10 Oct. 1821. 


Deccan. 


. Hearing of Complaints. 

lO. I sit two or three times a week to hear complaints, according as I can 
spare time from other duties, sometimes for four or five hours, sometimes lor 
one only. Complaints are received in writing, and explained vvod voce. It 
would be an endless task to hear all the interlocutory matter of Mahratta com¬ 
plaints. The enviable facility of settling disputes and of giving eight to ten 
decrees in half an hour, or special ordcronc.r.p«r/c representations and assertions, 
enjoyed (1 have heard) by gentlemen in spme parts of India, can never, I am 
sorry to say, be hoped for here. The people 1 have to deal with tell many 
falsehoods in speaking, which they will seldom put in writing from fear of punish¬ 
ment ; they consider verbal communications as mere wind: but written repre- 
sehtations, to which they put their names, they look on as dustaweizes,,which 
tlicy may not escape from proving. 


Kumal and Tunhha Rentals. . 

17 . It may be unnfecessai'y tooccupy more room in this letter by replying in 
detail to the origin and nature of the kumal and tunkha rentals, since I have 
written on the subject at great length in my report of the 1st May 1820. The 
Mahratta kumal may be said to owe its origin to the intention of Government 
to revise the assessment on meejms land, and to fix.it at a rate bearing reference 
to the quality of the soil as ascertained by survey. 1 say meeras land, because 
had the land occupied by the Ooprees, i. e. tenants at will, and not proprietors, 

•rip;.) no such formal proceeding would have been required or thought of by such a 
Government as that of the Mahrattas, which would have very soon ascertained 
the value ol land, without any other scrutiny than dividing it into lots and put¬ 
ting them up to the highest bidder. It is possible that the kumal was 
intended to fix the amount of the Government rights on villages assigned in 
payment of services as jagheer or surinjam, and thereby to prevent oppression 
by the holders. But then' why should those villages which remained to Govern¬ 
ment, and which formed the greatest portion, be similarly treated ? 1 shall in 
the sequel remark further on the. kumal, and shall only now observe that I 
have detailed in my report of the 1st May 1820 tlie ditferent measurements 
made of the land % the Mahomedan and Mahratta rulers of this country for 
the last two hundred years. 

Meerassadars, or Thvlkurrces. 

18. Before adverting to the information required res|)ecting soils and grain, 
and the Ryots’ and Government sfiare of the produce, I proceed to answer the 
questions respecting meeras tenure and Meerassadars. 

19 . Certain Ryots of my districts, called Thulkurrees, possess a private in¬ 
heritable property in tin? soil, and other Ryots do not. This property, which 
they inherit, consists in the right of holding the -soil to themselves for their 
own private use, to the exclusion ^of all other persons. The Meerassadar or 
Thulkurry may be said to be, ** he that hath lands or tenements to hold to him, 
" and his heirs for ever, generally, absolutely, atod simply.” The allodium of 
the land, however, rests in the King or Government, since the Meerassadars 

owe 
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Revenue owe to the ruling power a return for the possession of it, which return is here 

Enclosures in a payment in money. Sir Wra. Blackstone states, that no subject in England 

* possesses an allodial property in the %oil, it being a received, and now und^ 

20 Aug! 1822 . niable principle in the law, that all the lands in England are holden mediately 

immediately of the King. The King therefore only hath absolutum et 
Robertson directum dominium^ but all subjects’ Japds are in the nature of fesdum or fee. 

10 Oct. 1821 . A subject therefore hath only the usufruct, and not the%bsolute property of 

-the soil; or, as Sir Edward Coke expresses it, he \m\A\ dominiuni utik, but not 

Deccan. domimim directum ; and hence it is that in the most solemn acts of law we 

cxprc.ss the strongest and highest estate that ai^y subject can have by these 
words: “ lie is seized thereof in his demense as of fee.” It is a man’s 
demense, dominium, nr property, since it belongs to him or his heirs for ever; 

' yet this dominium, property, or demense is strictly, not absolute or allodial, it 
is demense as of fee, that is, it is not purely and simply his own, since it is 
held of a superior lord, in whom the ultimate property resides. I have thought 
it worth the w'liile to transcribe instead of merely referring to these passages, 
because they describe truly what I conceive to be the relative situation of a 
Thulkurrce or Meerassadar of the Deccan, in respect of his land, to the ruling 
jiower, and shew that he is in no way inferior in point of tenure, on its original 
basis as ilescribed in the quotation, to the holder of the most undisputed 
freehold estate in England. That the holder of a freehold was originally 
obliged to give service and not money for his privileges, does not alter his 
relation to the sovereign or to the land. He held this estate in consideration 
of' making the prince a return ; this return was at first service, it is now 
money service; was that return which the prince stood most in need of when 
(Sk. vrig.) tiie land was given up, money was that return which he found it most con¬ 
venient al’terw aids to require. In the same way, although the Hindoo law¬ 
giver ordained onc-sixth part of the produce, as the terms on which Hindoos 
sliould be allowed to hold lands from the absolute lord .of them, the relation 
of that landholder to the prince in respect of the lands would have been in no 
ways altered, had the prince requiretl the holder to give him a return for the 
usufruct of the land, in service, in money, in jewels, or in any other thing 
instead of in grain, provided always that the reddendum required was of 
such a common nature us to be at the command of the landholder, without 
rendering it incumbent on him to give back the land rather than perform 
the new terms propounded for his acceptance. In the course of' time, how¬ 
ever, and after several generations, the sovereign’s right to propound such 
terms as would be greatly incompatible with the terms theretofore observed, or 
which any recorded law did not sanction, or which the holder could not satisfy 
without being reduced to poverty, would become circumscribed by the then 
generated right of the holder of the usufruct to make a reddendum according 
to former usage, or of no more than an equivalent in some other kind of 
return, 'fbat a right can thus arise require# no elucidation ; perhaps more 
than a half' of the rights of every community are founded on former custom 
and immemorial usage. When a custom has passed through a sufficient 
period, and no attempt to change it is made, or if made and successfully 
resisted, a right that custom shall be thenccforw'ard observed becomes esta- 
<Sic. ori^.) blished. This observation may be said to have been exemplified in the reign 
of Edward the First of England, who being a warlike king, began to pro¬ 
pound such terms to the holders of his allodial land as would have ruined them 
had they not forced him to allow them to tax themselves, and so bereaved him 
of' the power which he had heretofore assumed of imposing arbitrary taxes 
on the people, because the famous chaiters of Henry the First and John were 
then almost dead-letters, and would soon h^ve been rendered completely so 
by Edward, had there not been, by the determined conduct of the Barons, a 
successful opposition made to his attempt to nullify those compacts which were 
founded on usages that were then daily becoming more and more obsolete. 
The true nature of law and government was at this time .so vaguely understood 
in England, that it cannot Jbe considered contradictory to term that a custom, 
which though in itself a legal compact, was nevertheless dependent (especially 
when an active king was one of the parties) for its permanent confirmation on 
the custom of its due observance. Mr. Hunie states that it is computed about 
thirty confirmations of the great charter were at different times required of 

several 
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several kiiigi}; and he adds, though arbitrary practices often prevailed, and 
were even able to establish themselves into settled customs, the validity of the 
great charter was never afterwards (A.D/1297) formally disputed. 

T/te Suited continued. 

<20. The ancestors of many of the present occupants of the lands of the 
Deccan were proba|||ly Holders of land‘antecedent to the Mussulman conquest 
of their country, on the condition of paying a reddendum equal to a sixth 
part of the produce of the land they hdiS j that is, they were probably 
circumstanced according t<^the laws of Menu.* These laws evidently con¬ 
template the soil to be the allodial property of the King as lord paramount, 
they also contemplate those Mrho have the usufruct of them to be no less 
possessed of a real property in them; but while they do this, they at the same 
time declare the King’s original and real jprivileges in them, not to become, in 
emergent cases, invalidated by disuse ; although in the very passage wherein 
this is declared, the obligation of the King not to infringe an established 
principle is shewn to be a sacred one. Thus the reddendum which the King 
is entitle^ to by law, or by original compact, “ is one-sixth, one-eighth, or 
“ one-twelfth part of the produce, according to the natute of the soilhe 
is however permitted at a time of urgent necessity, such as of war or invasion, 
to increase, and to take even a fourfli part of the crops of his realm ; but the 
declaration of the law, that in doing so on such occasions “ the King 
“ commits no sin,” is confirmatory in the highest degree of the obligation he 
is under on all other occasions to take no more than the law antliorizes. 
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Conthiualim of the Subject, of Meeeassadars. 

‘21, The Indian monarch has however a great advantage on the latitude.thus 
acknowledged to him by law, and it is presumable that his conscience never 
stood much in his way in respect of the sin, if he took, on less pressing 
occasions than those specified by the lawgiver, more than the established 
iiulomuificatiOn for the usufruct of the soil. Even iC a few peaceable or 
patriotic monarchs should in succession Iiavc neglected to use the latitude 
allowed to them on urgent occasions, the written law on the subject remained 
on record, and would be referred to and acted upon b}*^ i«i ambitious or 
avaricious King, in opposition to any short-lived forbearance of power by his 
predecessors. The infiuciice therefore which appears to have acted on the 
operation of the same general principle, originally subsisting in England and 
in India, have tended in the former country to cause the loss to the King of the 
greatest source of wealtli to a country, tliough the most highly-prized privilege 
of a de.spot, the power ^of drawing at his own will from his allodial territories 
such supplies as he may conceive necessary for the support of his Government 
and the defence of his subjects, while in tlie other country they have tended 
to maintain to the King this pernicious power, by preserving the reminiscence 
and acknowledgments that the lands are his, and that they are held by those 
who occu})y them, in consideration of a return to their absolute lord, variable 
according to his exigencies, or in other words, his will. 

Continuation. 

From these causes li'avc resulted these eflibets. In England, the return 
for tlic usufruct to the King remains nearly what it was originally fixed at.* 
In India, whether the Hindoo princes wei® conscientious enough or no't never 
to take more than a sixth, or even a fourth, there is no doubt but that many 
of the Mahomedau kings made, the most of their. allodial rights as sovereigns, 
and proved' to their subjects in a practical w^ that the dominiinn directum of 
the land was theirs up to the very^.point where it was just barely possible for 
the landholders to subsist on the dbminimn utile. , It seems very probable, how¬ 
ever, that Ukbar was not of this number, and that he conceded more to the 
holders of this dominium utile than they had be^n in the habits of enjoij^ing^ 
before he benefited the country by his wisdom and moderation. I consider it 
also probable that Mullik Umber's object was to concede as much in tliis way 
as he could, well perhaps from a just sense of'what was due to his sub¬ 
jects, 

* See Mr.Ellis’s able and learned replie^to questions rcgaifUug Meorassadars. 
t About one-fiRoentli part bf the produce is, I believe, all that is paid under the denomination 
of land-tax for the usufiruct of the soil. The other taxes no doubt bear on th® land, but they are 
imposed by the people thieraselves. 

VoL.IV. ■ ' (> T 
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jects,* as to gecure to himself a cultivated and thriving kingdom, to 
enable him to cope with his neighbours. 

Distmctiom between the words hand-rent and Land-taw. 

• 23. An able writer has been at great pains to .|hew, and in my opinion, 
satisfactorily does so, that the Ryots of India in general possess an usufruc-. 
tuary inheritance in the soil, but he puzzles himself with the distinctions 
between the words land-rent and land-tax; and although he claims such an 
absolute property for the Ryots in general as usufructuary possession entitles 
them to, yet he says that they pay a rent and not a tax. Now if I were to 
make any such distinction respecting the payment made by the Tbulkaries of 
tlie Deccan, 1 should term it a tax, and not a rent; nor should I be inclined 
to think otherwise of its nature were the assessment higher than it actually is. 
Tfiese English names for the assessments in India are both of them too tech¬ 
nically precise in respect of their acceptation to tenures in England, to yield 
any thing but a confused notion of what is meant to be expressed when 
applied to the tenures of this country. A more proper name than either of 
them would be one of a more general signification, such as I have used already, 
and which is found in Scotch feudal'tenures, the word return or reddendum; 
in using such a word there can be no mistake, it implies nothing in particular 
beyond this, that something is paid in return for the possession or usufruct of 
the soil. It leads to none of those mistakes which are apt to arise from our 
■fancying a ta-x to be a small portion, and a rent to be the whole portion of 
what an usufructuary possessor of the land would pay to the lord; and from 
which mistakes Mr. Paton makes it appear that the payment of a person hold¬ 
ing land immediately from the sovereign cannot be a iaw^ but a rent; but 
that if the same person could subsist by letting out such land and allowing 
another to hold it as it is called in law mediately from the sovereign, the pay- 
hient would in his opinion be a tax ; and from such premises he deduces that 
because the landholders in liylia hold immediately of the sovereign, they pay 
a rentt and not a tax. But it is quite erroneous to assert, that because a pay¬ 
ment here may be too great to allow of tlic person making it to subsist at his 
ease, and in com^rt, and without labour, it alters tlie nature of the payment, 
which can alone rest on the nature of the possession of the land; there may 
be a very high tax or a very low rent. To avoid the inaccuracies liable to the 
use of such terms, therefore, which sometimes give an unintended colouring 
to tenures of land, I shall use neither the one nor the other in this address, in 
speaking of the Th'ulkaries* payments to Government for the land. 


Present slate of Thtdkaries. 

24. I shall not proceed to discuss the condition of Mcerassadars or Thul- 
karies at present, for whatever may have been their rights, what it no doubt 
concerns the government most to know is, what their rights now are. 'fhe 
foregoing remarks however will, 1 trust, be fiJund useful in elucidating this 
part of the question. The Thulkaries certainly possess at this day very strong 
and well defined rights. 

25. It is not necessary perhaps to advert to the first impression I imbibed 
about the Thulkaries of the Deccan} 1 may however observe, that 1 have yet 
discovered no reason to alter ray first general notions of the independent 
nature of their land tenure, but on t^e contrary, all the inquiries I have made 
and the papers I have examined, are confirniittory of their rights; being 
nearly as I have already described them in March 1818, and in my report of 
1st May 1820. 

Division of Land of a Village. 

26. Every original paper relating to Thulkaries and their occupation of 
land, every return 1 have obtained ^rom the districts concerning them and the 
ancient distribution of land, proves beyond a shadow of doubt that at a former 

, time 

* It is quite unnecessary for any person to ict a6oui ftroviag wliat is already so logically and 
clearly established by Mr. Ellison, in his reply to the question whether Meerassadam having a right 
in the soil dilferent from that of the princes, both these rights have a concurrmt existence in respect 
of the same land. Whether Mullik Umber observed this principle piiiiosopbically', he certainly did 
so practirally, and has left convincing proofs that he believed tne cultivators of the soil to have 
rights which the monarch should respect and cherish. 
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time the whole of the arable land of each village was apportioned out amongst 
a certain number of families. This number appears to have been seldom less 
than four, or more than twenty>five, although in large villages with dependent 
warrees or hamlets there have been from thirty to forty. The lands they 
occupied were distinguislmd the surname of the occupants. The estate of 
the Jadoos was called Jadoo T^hul; that of the Scindias, Scindia Thul; that of 
the Powars, Powar Thul, &rc., and though not a descendant of many of these 
original proprietors remain, the estates they occupied still retain their names. 

The Jutha. 
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27. These families were called Juthas. Whether each of tiiem was composed 
of only one person when they were first established as possessors of ^e land, 
can only be supposed. The probability, however, is that there was only one 
person, who with his children took a fourth, or a fifth, or a sixth, &c. share of 
the lands of the village,* because this original share, whatever portion of the 
whole village lands it may have been, is now found in those juthas which 
remain perfect, to be held in small portions by persons of the same family and 
surname who have acquired their separate shares by the law of Hindoo 
succession. The original thul, or estates, therefore is now divided into a great 
number of small portions according to the number of lineal descendants of 
the first occupant. These descendants collectively are termed a jutha; they 
are inferred to possess the whole of the original estate among them; they are 
responsible as a body corporate for the payment of whatever is due to 
Government and others for the whole estate; they are therefore responsible 
should one of the owners of a share let his laud get out of cultivation or 
desert it for some other pursuit, to pay among them that person’s share of the 
dues, and the land of that share is consequently at their disposal to make the 
most of it to indemnify themselves. In the same way, if a member of the 
jutha should die without an heir, his portion of the family estate is devi¬ 
sable among the surviving relations according ^ the Hindoo law of inhe¬ 
ritance. 


Indkndual Members of a Jutha. 

528. The individual members and sharers of the land of ajUtha aiipear always 
to have been at perfect liberty to do with their own portions what they 
pleased, to let them out for one or for several years, or let them lie fallow. 
Whatever they did with them, however, they were responsible to the other 
members for contributing the dues of their portions to make up the whole 
amount payable by the jutha for the whole of the original estate. It was 
therefore an object witl; the whole of the members of a jutha to see that each 
individual did not, by extravagance or carelessness, ruin himselt^ and thereby 
burthen them with the payment of his share. It was also at the option of 
vf oria.) any individual this his bap rostee, or patrimony: if any one of his relations 
had the means of buying it, it was never allowed to go to a stranger, but if 
they had not, and the necessity for selling it was imperious on the ruined 
member, it was made over to any one, a Brahmin Coombee of another jutha, 
or a Mussulman, according to whoever might offer himself as a purchaser. 
Such sales and transfers caused the introduction of a distinctive appellation 
in respect of them. The great body of sharers being connected by blood 
termed themselves ghur bhow,. which with reference to the reason of the appel¬ 
lation being given at all shoiild be translated consanguineous co-partners,**and 
the new member was termed a “ broder bhow,” which may be said to mean 
brother by,” or in “ co-partnership.” The new member became liable to 
all the particular customs and rules which' bound the body corporate into 
which he had entered. 

Heads of Jutha. 

29. Several old Thulkaries a^ree in stating that very long ago the representa¬ 
tive of the elder branch of the jiitha looked after the cultivation, and cbllected 
the dues from the junior branches, and that lie stood between the junior 
branches and the Mocuddutn of the village, who, when there was any 
deficiency not readily paid or outstanding from any of the landfof the jutha 
lying fallow on account of disputed succession, or other cau8e, never looked to 
the members of the jutha generally, but to the senior member of the family 
alone, to produce, how he could, the stipulated dues for the whole estate; but 

there 
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tliere is no trape of any such arrangement having existed within tlie memory 
of man. 

The Volnih of Julha. The, Mocuddum. 

SO. Upon the principle, however, that each jiitha should have a responsible 
person at its head for the jiccuniary concerns of the bi^y in relation to the 
ruling power, one julha apjtears t<? have been selected, either by Government 
or the other juthas, to perlbrm, through the representation of its elder branch, 
the duty of collecting from all the other juthas, and to be. responsible for the 
claims of Government on them all, thus <^lectively rendered under one head 
a body corporate for the discharge ox certain obligations and for the 
enjoyment of certain privileges. Tne members of the jutha thus selected 
have the distinguishing appellation of Potails, and probably always had that, 
or some other distinguishing name, and that a person of the elder branch of it 
actually in as its head, is styled Mocuddum of the Potail’s jutha, and 

thence of all the other juthas of the village. From the meaning of the word 
Potail, it seems probable that he w'as the first person who occupied the new 
village, and thal, from that circumstance he and his family and descendants 
acquired the title of Potail, and also the respect of those who subsequently 
settled in it. Mocuddum being a Persian word, was no doubt introduced by 
the Mahomedans. Its meaning is the first, or head man of any particular 
caste, profession, or community. 

The Mocuddum Dignilij. 'The ChoXi'gulla*s Jutha. 

dl. The jutha of Potails is now respected in the village beyond all the other 
juthas. As relations of Mocuddum, or head of the society, they have acquired 
a consideration generally only conceded to rank and to those who are related 
to the great. The Mocuddum’s station as the manager of the affairs of the 
society is supported by positive advantages, for besides his own share of an 
estate as a Juthadar on the tenure of a thulkaree, he has cnam lands liable 
to no impost, the management of the village Sadirward expenses, for, and on 
account of the corporation, and some dignities, together with other substantial 
perqui-sites. On the same j)rinciple that the members of a jutha were obliged to 
make good among them a particular fjortion of the whole demands upon tlie 
village, should any one or more of its members fail in their individual pay¬ 
ments, so the whole of the juthas collectively were bound to levy among them any 
balance due by a jutha which might fail in its payments, either from the partial 
poverty or the total ruin of. its members. In the same \pay pcrha}>s as the 
duty of conducting the affairs of the village was assigned to one jutha, so 
anotherjutha became the hereditary jperformer of another duty, that of ( liow- 
gulla or assistant to the Mocuddum ifi all hi^ duties. 

The MOciuldum’f! Tower and Privileges. 

32. It is probable that the Mocuddum was formerly, and still continues, as 
much a natural head of the village society as a servant of Government. The 
united families having become, as I above described, jointly and severally under 
his superintendence responsible for the whole of the demands payable by them, 
it was a circumstance of tio smalt monipnt to maintain respectably a repre¬ 
sentative of their own body j and by keeping him between them and the 
officers of Government, to secure to themselves a freedom from the impatient 
discharge of their duty by ptiblic tax-gatherers,' 'f'he'Mocuddum is in fact, as 
the Honourable the late Commissioner has obifejrvedi “the key-stone” by 
which the other materials have remained compacted. He was, and is still, a 
magistrate, by the will of the community as well as by the appointment of 
Government: he enforces the observance of what in England would be termed 
the bye-laws of the corporation ; he formerly a'aised by contribution sum of 
money for the expenses of the corporation as such, and for the support of his 
own dignity as its head; he suggesfed improvements for the benefit of the 
association, and marshalled the members to aid him in maintaining the public 
peace; he dispensed, and still dispenses civil justice as a patriarmi, to those 
who choose to submit to his decision as referee or arbitrator, or he presides over 
the proceedings of others whdm either he himself or the parties might nominate 
as.arbitrators in their disputes. His privileges of drawing on the purses of the 
corporation for village saderwarid expenses, appears not to have been in any 
way controlled, until the time of the settlement of the kumal in A.D. 1758 
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anti 1760; whence the village sadir-warred takes its place in the jummabundy 
settlement of Government, which only then seems to have taken on itself the 
right of regulating this exaction, and keeping it within bounds. 1 enclose a 
list of the authori;sed items it comprized when thus brought to light, as extracted 
from an account just after the kumal was established. My own opinion is, 
tliat the Mocuddum, in virtue of his being president of the corporation, 
originally had conceded to him the management of its adairs, and the regu¬ 
lation of the village feasts, churches, and corporation dinner; and that, like »- 
most other such presidents, he turnctl the money of the corporation to his own Deccan. 
advantage, and by degrees introduced a new item or increased the amount of 
an old one, until he burdened his corporation pretty heavily : a good reason 
M’hy he should not be allowed to do so till the end of time. 

Some of the apparent effects of association adduced as proofs of its existence. 

tJd. In a country like the Deccan, subjected lor several centuries past to per¬ 
petual revolutions and disturbances, many villages must have found tlic benefit 
of their being thus constituted into a society, where all the members were 
bound to support each other, and to share in the misfortunes, and to be at 
last relieved from burdens by the success of each other. The spirit of asso¬ 
ciation is attested all over the country by the walls round villages, and by the 
brave defence of them against even large armies. It is remarkable that this 
concert of design has never tended to the erection of public works that would 
have improved the agriculture of the country. The chance of violent disputes 
about the partici])ation in such benefits may have been one obstacle, and the 
fear that the demands of Government would have been increased may have 
been another. 

The principle of assessment in the .fnthas ; reciprocation of responsibility in 

operation in certain cases. 

31-. In ray report of the 1st May I offered my opinion, from the infor¬ 

mation then bt'fore me, and the general impressions 1 had up till that time 
ac(iuircd, that the village was a body corporate ; you w'ill perceive from the 
tenor of the foregoing j)aragraphs that I still retain this opinion. It will, how¬ 
ever, be jjroper to repeat what I have said in that re})ort regarding individuals, 
for as the observations are ccpially applicable to the o])cration of the more 
ancient condition of the peoi)le w'hen divided into juthas, it may prevent mis¬ 
conception to repeat them in this place. After stating that it would be the 
interest of a great number of persons to sec that the whole of the lands should 
be brought into cultivation, in order that themselves (in case of a failure or 
several failures) should have to furnish a less share of the amount payable by 
the village in discharge of the fixed viHage settlement, I remarked: “ But 
“ this principle was self-destructive as soon as any great calamity might occur 
“ which should depopulate the village, or ruin several of the members of the 
“ village corporation ; and the Government accordingly always made allow- 
“ anccs in such cases, either by granting deductions from the full rent, pay- 
“ able in every bad season, when war or pestilence had devastated the country, 

“ or by only taking a rent on the quantity of ground actually in cultivation.” 

Qli. On first view, this necessity on the part of-Government appears to leave 
all the disadvantages of a fixed settlement on its side of the Thulkurrics; but 
ill nine cases of die ten it will be found that the Government itself w'as in a 
great measure the cause of the ruin which too frequently drove it to this 
necessity, by not sufiicicntly protecting its subjects from other powers, or by 
oppressing them itself; the fixed dues on account of land bearing often a small 
proportion to the extra exactions through oppression. 

36. In course of time some Mocuddums sold, either in whole or in part, 
the rights and privileges they possessed. Then two or three sharers by pur¬ 
chase of the Mocuddumee were established, and they each took a certain 
number of juthas (or of individuals, Bhow-bunds, or Tliulkurries, if the village 
had been much broken up) as those from whom alone their share of stauks 
and paun was to be realized, ^'hoy also assessed these juthas in tliulkurries 
only, and realizing the amount, paid it to the Mocuddum, who held prece¬ 
dence among them. These divisions were termed tliulkurries or surrufs, and 
consisted of as many as there were sharers in the Mocuddumee. A Tuck- 
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iseeindaur ulsq had the patronage and assignment in cultivation ot* a portion of 
the ghutcool land, in proportion to his share of the Mocnddumee. I shall 
shew herealter that such a patronage was a source of profit. This plan of 
ranging a certain number of jutha.s or thulkurries under each Tucfcseemdaiir 
was, no doubt, a good arrangement lor the Ryot, who would not thus be liable 
to imposition from having to pay his dues on account of Mocuddumee to 
more than one person. The maun paun enjoyed by the Mocudduniee he 
never shared among the PotaiLs, his relations, unless when the office was of 
recent acquisition by purchase in which case the maun paun w'as divided 
among the whole of the members of the family. These rules and observances 
still continue in force. 1 shall now proceed to give, in somewhat greater 
detail than I have in any former report, an account of a Thulkurry’s or Mec- 
rassadaPs rights and land, and of ghutcool land. 


37* In my report of the 9th March 1818, I shewed that Mecrassadars could 
sell their meeras land. I submit the translation of another specimen of such 
a cunse(]uence, together with a copy of the Mahratta paper. 
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“ (.)n the 1st day of Murgeshwursliud,Sickey 1()49, 
“ A.D. 17'7» L the Mocuddum of the village of 
“ Kherkee make to you, 'J'anajec Beq Bappoojee, 
“ Powar of the village of Nigarrce, near the bank 
“ of the Neera river, and under Sattara, this 
” writing, in that I, having been obliged to incur 
“ a debt to make a payment to Government on 

account of a quarrel about my wuttun, am anxious 
“ to dispose of twelve gunnees out of thirty rookhas 
“ (i. e, five suggunnecsj of the private land (khasgut 
“ thul) of the denkens of the field called Wurzaee, 
“ for the sum of Rupees 275, to enable me to pay 
“ off my debt contracted on the above account; 
“ and as you wanted the field, and, agreeing to my 
“ terms, have given in 275 rupees in cash, 1 hereby 
“ make over to you, &c, (describing the bounds) 
“ the above-mentioned land in meeras, and do you 
“ make the keerd (cultivation) of the same, and 
“ enjoy it, you and your heirs for ever. Pootur, 
“ Pawali Purunpurrey.” 

[Here follows the attestations of Potails and Bal- 
looties^. 


38. The village, that is the Mocuddum and Sanmst Debijan, can sell 
ghutcool, or land of which the proprietors are not forthcoming, and to 
occupy which none of the members of the jtulia that formerly occupied it 
are extant; an example is hereunder given, and a copy of the deed in Mah¬ 
ratta accompanies that despatch. From these documents also it may be 
gathered, that in making a ])ublic work the whole village is consulted about its 
erection, and the means of raising money’ to erect it. It will also be seen that, 
in virtue of the possession of meeras land, the holder of it is entitled to have 
a particular spot of ground within the village assigne4 to him as his exclusive 
jnoperty. This mode of acquisition by accession, the property of the princi¬ 
pal thing drawing after it the property of the accessary. 

“ A meeras puttee is erected in Sickey 1707 Sumverstser (A.D. 1785) whose 
“ name is Vcswawugor on Shravun tShud the 13th, in favour of Gunnesh 
“ Konhere, Koolkuruce of Ahmednuggur kusba, and at present an inhabitant 
“ of Loona, by the Mocuddum and Seerusth Dashyjan of the village of 
“ Errowna, turruf Havaily, of the aforesaid pranth, Soqrsun Sect Sumaneen 
Meya Voalif (1195), A.D. 1785, to the following effect, vis. 

“ In the aforesmd village it having been unanimously agreed to erect a 
“ temple to Shree Marotee, and also unanimously resolved to raise the 
“ funds requisite for doing to, by granting land in meeras on paying a sum 
“ of money, and you having accepted the offer, we made an agreement for 
“ your receiving six rookas of laud on the payment of Rupees 301. Now, 
“ a.s you have paid the said sum of Rupees SOI, to enable the village to have 

“a 
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a temple erected for Marot^e, you are hereby constituted the owner in 
“ ineeras of six rookas of the southern part of Kokerpathec thul, which 
“ altogjether consists |>f twenty-four rookas of land. The description and 
“ bounds of the portion thus assigned to you are as follows (Here the 
roads and boundaries of other fields are described.) 

“ You are also hereby entitled to occupy the under-described ghutcool land 
within the village, in length fifty haths and in breadth twenty-five.** (Here 
enter the bounds.) 

“ The above described six rookas of land of the Kokerpathee estate (thul), 
“ and vacant spot in the village for building upon, are accordingly hereby 
“ assigned to you in ineeras, which you and your descendants shall enjoy 
“ unmolested, it being incumbent on you, however, to pay the sarra due 
“ to the Dewan (government), and the Khurredc Gulla, and the Koolkurnee, 
“ and the gram khurch, and kirba and vet beegab, and jewar ava, and other 
" dues (wm^^heiry, purely pawn), whatever they may be, according to the 
“ custom of the village. To the above-stated six rookas of land now trans- 
“ ferred we have hereinafter no claim or pretension (artaartee ^umund Nahcc), 
“ but do you and your posterity enjoy the occupation (or usufruct), (anab- 
“ how), uninterruptedly. We have admitted you to be a ineeras bhow: nei- 
“ ther do Ve or any other person possess any right of interference in the 
“ above described lands; and as we have made over the lands to you, we 
“ engage to answer to any claiin or interference advanced by any one against 
“ you. As we have executed this deed, we swear to you by the gods we 
“ respectively worship, and by our ancestors for forty-two generations, that 
“ neither we ourselves, nor our posterity, nor our relations, shall ever in- 
“ fringe it.’* 

“ This meeras puttee is true :’* 

“ Nishanec Nanger.** 


Itevcnuc 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Ch.npiin's 
Ueport, 

20 Aug. 1822. 

Mr.lL D. 
Aobertson, 
10 Oct. 18^1. 
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“ AVritten by Mahadjee Gungather Hoonup, koolkurnee of the aforesaid 
village. 

“ The grantors of this deed, Kundajep bin Bhurjee Potail. 

“ Kajgoor of the aforesaid village Oodajee bin Sambajcc. 

“ Potail llajgoor, ditto, ditto. 

“ Mallajec bin Sawjee, ditto ditto. 

“ Bhierjee bin Mauoojec, Potail, ditto ditto. 

“ Hurbajec bin Girzojec, ditto, ditto ditto. 

“ Ghoouja bin Dhulubjee, Chowgulla,, ditto ditto. " 


“ Witnesses : 

“ Soryajee bin Sultanjee Tunporey, ditto ditto. 

“ Jannojec bin Soerw’ajee Curroo, ditto ditto. 

“ Bawajec bin Ballajee Sinday, ditto ditto. 

“ Cundajec bin Tamajee, ditto ditto. 

“ Naraengeer bin Jadowgur Issavy Mookassa, ditto ditto. 
“ Gunneshgeer bin Oodnagur, ditto ditto. 

“ Mubulgeer bin Jadowger, ditto ditto. 

“ Bullootics : * . 

“ Soobanjee bin Ballojee Raoot Rent, of the said village. 

Malajee bin Sedojee Chaminar Khathuf, ditto ditto. 

“ Essor bin Kristnajee Nahave, ditto ditto. 

“ Jamna bin Goendjee, ditto ditto. 

“ Bawanjee bin Kusowjee Koemaur, ditto ditto. 

“ Koendojee bin Mockajee Kaley Hemar, ditto ditto. 

“ Suntnae Vuld Abnac Mhar Chowan, ditto ditto. 

4i‘ 

“ Lingnac Vuld Mulharnac, ditto ditto. 

“ Ramnac Vuld Jewnae, ditto ditto. 

“ Esnuc, &c., ditto ditto.” 
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39. That Bajee Kao respected the proprietary right of Wuttundars in tlie 
land, is exemplified in the following translation. The copy of the original 
paper is herewith submitted. 

“ To Shreemunt Maharaj Jlajeshree Punt Prahhan. 

** Your obedient servants the whole (sumusth) of the Wuttundar Mahafs of 
“ the village of Phodgaum make the following representation to your 
“ Highness (Swaraec), that one beegah anda-half two pauds and a-quarter, and 
“ two wiswas and a-half of our Markee Shet, which is to the south of the village^ 
“ having been covered by the new channel you have dug for the course of the 
“ Paunudee hulla, we hereby acknowledge the receipt of sixteen rupees, the 
“ price set upon the land thus lost, valued at the rate paid for other land of 
“ the village which you purchased for your gardens, &c., viz, ten rupees per 
“ beegah ; and we now expect, that as’we pay an annual sarra to Government 
“ at the rate of two rupees per rooka, for the twelve rookas our field altogether 
** consists of, the sarra of the land now sold for the course of the stream may 
“ be deducted from our dues. We have now no waris (claim or hereditary 
“ title) whatever to the land aforesaid, having sold it with our perfect free-will 
“ and pleasure; dated 13th Margeshwurrud Sickey 1737 (A.D. 1815).” 

40. By the following translation it will be apparent, proprietairy rights of 
Mocrassadars, from the time when he began to reign in peace and quietness, 
he could hardly have had time to establish such a right, so that from this 
document we must conclude it did exist and was acknowledged by former 
monarchs before his accession to power. We may even, without being bold, 
venture to inler, that the right must have been a very strong one to be 
respected by Bajee Kao. His share of philanthropy and justice is abundantly 
apparent in the farming system which he introduced. It will be observed, 
that Bajee llao })urchased this laud as a private individual, and not as a 
prince ; he condescends to become a meeras bhow in his own person; but this 
makes no diflerence in point of what is under discussion. If he had had the 
right as a prince to take and keep possession of the land, he could have done 
so in that capacity, and would not surely have gone out of his way, to secure 
by a written deed of conveyance a property which he could have considered 
entirely Ins own, or at Ins own disposal as prince, and which, by the unau¬ 
thorized act of his manager, he actually had at the time acquired. I submit a 
copy of this paper in the native language, and if the transaction requires 
further eludication, I dare say Captain Pottinger will be able to ask some of 
the parties to it, its whole history. .Should you wish for the original of this 
paper and of No. 3, I can send them to you, both of them having come into 
my hands. 

“ Deed of purchase executed in Sickey (A.D. 1805), Krodnam 

Sumvusthsir, and on Powish Shud the 13th.^ 

“ On this day is purchased by Bajee Rao, Sahib Daismook, and sold by 
“ Power Potail, through Byajee Ram his Gomastah, and by Khund Potail and 
“ Abajee Koockur, atul by Mahadjee Quid Sutwajee (Jowaree of the kusba of 
“ Copergaum pergunnali, Coembharee, drear Dowlatabad Soobha, Kajesty 
“ Ben yaud Sid 1215 fusly, land according to the undermentioned writing, viz. 

“ We execute this deed of purchase in that in the island belonging to the 
“ above-stated kusba, and adjoining to the Sircar’s wara (house or palace), and 
** near to where there is a garden of the Sirkar Ballojee Hurry, who was left in 
charge of the warra, took in a new piece of land, and dug a new w ell in it; 
and that your Highness (Swamee) having now come here, and you having 
looked at the land, directed the Moccuddum ‘ that as a well had already 
‘ been dug in it, the owners had better give it up to you for its value, as a 
‘ purchase, he must ncgociate the business with the owners and fix a price, 

‘ or otherwise you would order it to be restored that on this, the land being 
ours, the Mocuddum asked us to sell it, and we accordingly, of our own 
perfect free-will and pleasure (koosh rarawendee), agree4 » where¬ 

upon, when it was measured, it was fquud to contain twenty-three beegahs, 
as follows : 


“ Belonging 
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" Belang^n^'to PowarPot^iI-,'...*. O^beegah. 

** Do. Khiindo9|^uUorQy ...1 


” Do. Khurch Potail rooeekurt.....‘.12^ 

** Do. Madoo Gowary...9 

Total..'...23 beegahs. 


** And the bounds of the land are as follows (here is entered a description 
** of the neighbours* £elds and Circar*s garden bordering the land); and we 
« having ‘agreed to accept Rupees 250 as the value of the aforesaid land, we 
“ hereby sell it accordingly for the sum of Rupees 250, which we hav#re- 
« ceivep in cash, and now make over |he land to be enjoyed by you, we now 
“ having no further lowja (claim) upon it, and having given it with our free 
** consent; we also bind ourselves to answer all demands of claimants to 
“ the land, to enable you to enjoy it without molestation. This writing,^* &c. 


Rev|)au« 
‘Eiadosures ut 
Mr. CbapUn’s 
JXcpoptt 
^ Aug. 1822. 


Mr. H. O. 
Robertson, 
10 Oct. 1821. 
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41. I now offer for your consideration an acknowledgment by Bajee Rao 
of the title of the Mocuddum and the Sumusth Debijin to^sell the ghutcool 
land of a v^lage i a copy of the original of this paper, which is irf my posses¬ 
sion, is transmitted also herewith. 


“ To Shreemunt Bajcc Shree Bajee Rao G^^ba ^Sahil Daismook, Mamley 
“ Dunda Rajpooree, 

“ Your obedient servants the Mocuddum and villagers (Sumusth Dehijin) 
“ of the village of Ashee Boozoorg, turruf Havaily^pergunnah Sungumiiaree, 
“ Sin 1222 (A.D. 1812), have the honour to address you as follows: 

“ That your Highness ordered (adyna kcle) that you might become a pur- 
“ chaser of ghutcool land of the said village, and be constituted its Wuttunec 
“ Mcerassadar j that thereupon as the land formerly possessed in meeras by 
** Ragoojec bin Thannajeo, Taznee, Mulce, and which has a well in jt, had 
** B'oni the ruin and extinction (puragunda jahala oteache koemee mahee) 
“ of his family became ghutcool land, and is now cultivated by the village, 
“ paying rent, &c. as ghutcool; it has*been measured out on your account, 
“ and it is in extent, when measured with a kathee^of four haths and four 
moothees, forty-five beegalis. Its bounds are, * 

“ On the cast, the Circar’s coorum, called cund kalle. 

” On the west, the dyke of the field of Bugajec bin Cassee MaUee, Chow- 
“ dry, 

“ On the south, the river Pruvura, the Peira. 

On the north, the little hill on which Wangoba*s temple is. 

“ The above described land, in extent forty-five beegahs, and partly uaul, 
“ dooum, apd secum in quality, and having a well in it, is hereby given over 
“ to your Highness (Swamec), with all the trees upon it in meeras, with our 
“ entire ii'hc-will and consent, you having paid us for selling it (ferokht) to 
“ you. Rupees 1,000, and your Highness and your Highness*s heirs are hereby 
“ constituted its holders (ooplogh) for ever. We hereby renounce all claim to 
“ the land and well, and .take upon ourselves to stand betwen you and 
Raggoo Mallee or iDh heirs, should himself or them ever appear 'to lay 
Saim to them, ahd protect your Highness from molestation: Your 
** Highness will tm bound to discharge all <claims upon the land, the Circar*s 
** sarra, the bucks of Huckdars, the moosbaira (pay) of the Koolkumee, &c. 

** This deed of purchase is this day, the 5th of Phalgoon, confirmed 
and done in Sickey 1731f (A.D. 1812) j Ungura the name of the Sumvatsir 
goor Sullas Asker "Meyatin Valif. 

i ** (The signature of the Potail.) 

** (No name is mentioned but merely the jilough.) The Soucar and 
other four Ballooties, whose names are mentioned. Written by Ragoo 
“ Krishna Joshedr'Koolkurncc of tiie said pergunnah. 

J^&rences. * 

<12. 1 am inclined to think that when such papers as these exist, and when 
the conveyance which soitte of them describe can be inquired into, probably of 
the very persons who made them, our Government cannot abolish or blindly 
VoL. IV. 6 X ' pass 
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Revenue pass over the private ri{;ht of inheritance in the soil of Thulkurries or Meeras*^ 
Enclosure-; in sadars. nor hastily circumscribe or destroy the power which the village, as acor- 
Keport!*^ * poration, appears to enjoy of selling that unoccupied land found in most villages 
20 Aug. 1822. . in the Deccan, and called ghuU;ool. might be urged on the firs%view, that 
„ “d power of selling ghutcooHandj which' appears by the foregoing example 

Uoberiwn, ^o Tcst with the village alone, to the exclusion even of the Govemm^^v^ aii 
10 October 1821. usurpation on the part of the village, inasmuch as land for which the , 

* ——— ■>< does not pay the return due for its occupation to Government, or which in''jRilf 
Dtxcau. possession to be done with as it chooses. But as we know that by the tunkha 
assessment a definite sura of money was demandablo from a village and that 
this,was probably also, the nature of the kumal rental, it is possible theGoverrt- 
raent (if it ever exercised, which 1 doubt) received its rights of resuming the . 
states of extinct Thulkurries or .liithas, especially if the rest paid among them' 
this tunkha or kunial j in the same way, in fact, the land of any individual 
member of a jutha who had failed was at tlie command of the Juthas, and not 
of the village or of Government; and it stands to reason, that if Government 
required this sum to be j»aid by the village, without reference to small failure.s 
from the ruin of individual proprietors, or even of one or two whole juthas, the 
other proprietors, and the Mocuddnms at their head, had a right to make the 
most of that land, for the want of whose produce they were then more heavily 
avsses.sed. This.land, therefore (whatever really are the Government lights in 
it), appears to have been a fund on which all who suftered by it had, by luitural 
right, a claim to draw. I shall remark further in the sequel, however, regard¬ 
ing ghutcool land. Doenmeuts of so strong and convincing a nature as those 
I have now submitted, in respect ofthe projicrty in the soil at this present time 
’ of a certain class of Indian Ilyots, have, 1 believe, seldom before been brought 

to public notice.* These documents arc drawn out with legal precision and 
circumspection, and are worth a volume of' opinions or speculations founded 
on less conclusive evidence. 


4.'J. Though these documents prove that there is a perfect private property 
in the soil enjoyed by Mccrassadars or Thulkurries, yet that the circumstances, 
whatei'cr'they may be, which at all afi’ect the mass ofthe population may “ be 
“ clearly jirecise and unambiguous tlefiiiitions, whatever rights, and what the 
“ violations of them,” 1 shall make no apology for submitting a finv more 
translations of deeds of conveyance, with remarks upon them, before entering 
on the subject of assessment. 

Certain Facts and Rules apparent in the ejcamplcs submitted. 

44. The following translation shows these three facts ; that the Daismooks 
and Daispandees authenticated, when the purcha.scr wished it, the acquisition 
of mccras; 2d. That although the purchasers had been «uItivators of the lands 
of the village for a long period, that circumstaaicc alone did not entitle them 
to acquire a meci'as, or inheritable property in the land they occupied, for they 
were obliged to pay for their estate j and fid. That Mccrassadars have certniii 
exclusive rights and dignities. 1 enclose a copy of the original paper (now 
returned to the parties), and also a copy of another deed in favour of BhoAvjce 
bin Hubajee Bhoir, who was constituted a Meerassadar of the village of 
Maun on the same occasion, and under the. same ncccs.sity of the village to sell 
lands as is described in No. 6, but which I have thought of importance siifli- 
cient to submit, as the time which the new Meerassadar and his ancestors’*arc 
said to have been previously in the village as Sookawasthce cultivators is de¬ 
fined to be no less a period than “ from sixty to seventy yearsa period long 
enough, I should think, to have given him a title to meeras land in the village,, 
if length of occupancy alone coUld have constituted, by the custom of the 
country, such a title. . 

Example of a confirmation by the* Daismook and Daispandee of a meeras 

puttee. 

“ A writing (aj nuvusth) by the Daismook apd Daispandee of the prantli 
“ of Poona to Papoojee bin Gbendajee Dawry and M ulnarjce bin Essajee 
“Bhoir and Bhowanjee and Mancoojec,* and Madjec Essajee Bhoir, of the 

“ village 

* I am <brry J have not seen the Appendix to Mr. Ellis's Replies about the^MecraBsadars of 
Madras from the text. 
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village of Maun, turruf Havaily, of the pranth aforesaid (soorsuu myaton 

oatif). Sin 1209 ( A.D. 1799 ), is given to you as^follows, that 

“ You having come to Poona and stated that you had been for a long period 
“ Sookawaathee inhabitants (free or con|^nted resident tenants at will) of the 
« aforesaid village, but that you had no wuftun*^o aid it, and the village had 
“ gotdeilply into debt from the famine, and for Circar*s rents in the famine, and 
.,** from other causes, and that you had represented to the village your, wil- 
« lingness, possessing no'wnttun to aid it in its pecuniary embarrassments, if it 
« would confer on you fields and houses in meeras andpaulnook in the same 
« way as other Mccrassadars enjoy theirs, and that thereupon the vilhigc having 
« taken your request into considerafton, had given you, on the payment of, the 
“ sum of Rupees 150, six rookas of the ghutcool field called kullum durra, in 
“ all eight rookas, from which was deducted as a remission halfarooka, leaving 
“ rookas, and for which you obtained a meeras puttee, in which was also 
“ specified the lands for houses in the village, and also three items of paulnook, 
“ and which meeras puttee is written by the Koolkurnee, and that you having 
“ entered on the possession and enjoyment of the aforesaid rights, now wish 
“them confirmed by us; whereupon we, having examined the meeras puttee 
“ aforesaid, and finding it as follows : [here a copy oI‘ the meeras Heed is en- 
“ t.ercdj and having also inquired of the villagers respecting’it, and they having 
“ confinned your statement (respecting it), and they also having m;ide a request 
“ to us to confirm their act, we hereby authoiiiie you to enjoy, you and your 
“ sons, and your sons’ sons, for ever, the rights affirmed to you by the separate 
“ meeras puttee aforesaid, paying all taxes and other dues incumbent on you 
“ as holders of the land given to you in meeras.” . « . 

'riie three items of paulnook (or immunity) above adverted to are extracted 
as follows, from the copy of the meeras,puttee entered above : 
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“ 1. The freedom from house and buffalo tax (ghur inyhees). 

“ 2. Do, from liiggun tukka jiaurdam. 

“8. Do. from pott\ilache shela and luggunachce tyaltec.” 

The cs.<ten/ial parts ofthejolloxx^ing Examples mil alone he given in EhglisI^ 

45. It is unnecessary, and ‘indeed I have not time to introduce in English 
at full length all ihejbrmalilies of every paper 1 have further to'Vcmark u 2 )on; 

1 shall flierefon- merely extract what is new in each of^ the few more 1 shall 
troulde you wifi), and refer to the copies of the original in Mahratta for the|^ 
details. 

An Example of Transfer^ xeith Conments. 

Ki. In a meeras puttee in favour of Jmxamanand Koendojec^ kursery of 
Knndwa Hot>zoorg, we find that the reason of the sale of ghutcool land is, that 
in conse([iieiice of the disturbances occasioned by llolkar, the village was 
necessitated to borrow money to 2 )ay Ilje demands of (lovernment, and that 
liaviiig no means of rejaiying it, the SnmvustTDchijin- sell land in meeras, 

1 snjguimec, or (i rookas, lor the sum of Rupees 200. The purchaser binds 
himself to pay the Si^’ra* (exactions) upon the shot (field), and “ kundarce,” 
and “ jewa,” and “ vet begar,” and “ huckdars,” and all oMier dues (pullibhur 
parreet) “ in tlie saii^ way as all other Mccrassadars (chougah bowachee 
“ cbalcy premany). The benefits he acquires are, that he is excused from 
“ giving to the Mocuddnm a shela (a cloth which is a perquisite of the 
Mocuddum -demandabic from tenants at will), and .shel pathec, and sug- 
gunachee,1^ cobree achee water. He is also declared to have the dignity, like 
the other Meerassadars, of his wife being invited to holiday and marriage 
feasts in the families of Mccrassadars (Sirwashen). 

Another 


* Sar means in Sanscrit the essence or the extract.of any thing, or the product of an® thing 
•icquircd “ by squeezingit is therefore hot perhaps misapplied to the revenue dues of Gbvem- 
meut. 

t PuHi means a sp^lb; it is a spoOT not unlike an English salt-spoon; it is used by 'Tantra 
Rrahmins in their Sundya devotions, llhur signifies “ full." The meaning of the expression is, 
that the new Mcer^sadar is to pay all other dues “ even to a spoonful of watfer.” 

4. Suggun signifies marriage; wuttee is a cup, and signifies here “ a half,” because applied to 
I'obree, a cocoa-^^t. The expression means the half of a cocoa-nut on marriage. » 
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Anollicr Examfilc of TransJ'er. 

47 . In a mceras puttee given to Dewjce and Bhowjee Savunt for G rookas 
of land, sold to them for Rupees 16 I, the amount they are required to pay to 

• Government is expressly defined to for the Dewan (muckhty),4S'Upces 12, 
and their contribution to the tillage expenses (gram khurdh) is declared to be 
for every S rookas, 3 pahaleys of grain. The Koolkumee’s raooshaira’br pay is 
also specified to be 2^ pahaleys of grain for every 3 rookas. The reason 
assigned for these dues being fixed so moderately is, that the land is inferior, 
j and that it is obligatory upon you to provide one bullock to carry the baggage 
of the Deo (the god of Chenchose) once a^ear in his jatha to Moresliwur. 

Another Example. 

48. Mussagee bin Chunajec Bhowdey obtains meeras land in Kandwa 
Boozoerg to enable the village to pay off a debt of four hundred rupees, which 
it had incurred to pay part of a fine of seven hundred rupees, imposed 
upon it in consequence of the traces of the robbers who stole Bhngwunt Sing 
Vye’s horse having been forcibly (unjustly) determined to have been brought 
into the village bounds. The land made over to the purchaser is thus described : 
and being unable to pay the aforesaid seven hundred rupees, we borrowed four 
hundred rupees frotn Esliwiint Jiao I’uranchey, and assigned over to him in 
j)avment of the interest, six rookas of the ghutcool field ciillcd (Joralal, he. 
(decribing the field) ; blit as we are now unable to discharge the sarra** of that 
field, we now, on your having- paid us the sum of four hundred rupees to enable 
us to pay oft'the aforesaid debt, make it over to you in meeras,’ &c. It appears 
that the purchaser of this meer.as laud obtained a confirmation of it from the 
Surinjamadar of the village of Karidway (Mumneshurgur Gosavee), and that 
he paid to him ihirty rupees as the perquisite he was entitled to for the con¬ 
firmation act on the part of the ruling power, and which power in such, matters 
appears to be vested in the person who receives theGovernmcJit dues from the 
village fordiis own e.xpcnditnre as a Surinjaum. 


Another Example. (lhaUool hand. 

4!). The next paper to which 1 beg to call your attention is remarkably 
exjUieit in exhibiting the power of the village to clear off public burdens by the 
sale of ghutcool land of the village. This land appears never to have been sold 
by the Mocuddiuns for any jirivatc advantage of their own ; mdeed it is not 
reasonable to suppose that any such, nor that if it did not even run the risk of 
“ disclosure, purchasers would have staked t their money on aJi invalid acqui¬ 
sition ; and this latter circumstance goes far to establish the rights of the village 
to sell, and at least proves sufficiently the senset of security which j)urchasers 
cnlertainedf cspccting land acquired from the village under conveyances, authen¬ 
ticated in the way I have shewn. In the village of Sangavee, Mullarjec and 
Suntajee Coonjur obtained meeras land, becaiftse that formerly, when this vil¬ 
lage was wholly in Scindia’s hands, there were several fields out of cultivation 
and lyingfallowj but thatnolwithstaHding.this,Gopaul Shunker, Scindia’s(’ama- 
visdar, took the full dues of Govermnent,^ and we were necessitated to borrow 
money from a Soucar to pay the Dewan dues (I)ewanee Denee), whereupon 
being much dunneA by the “ Soncar, We borrowed from another Soncar, and 
" paid him offj &c.; and then all consulted together, ^d having determined 
“ to constitute a few (donchur) Mcerassadars, and with what they paid to clear 
“ oft’our debts, we, &c. The obligations specified to be discharged by the 
“ new' Mcerassadars are that he shall pay theDewanee .Sarra (Gauutcy "Wahalcy 

premaney) sarra dora,l| jeva, awa, vet, begar, keredee, tcrokht, toop (ghce),^r 

“ kurba, 

* The dues of (iiovenitiicnt. ' ^ 

f “ Wljen the object of u contract, however fair between the parties, is to impose on third per- 
“ sons to deceive or defraud them, the parties to a contract thus infected with fraud can have no 
“ remedy the one jtgainst the other, at law or in equity."— Colebroak on Conlractt. 

t “ An agrceineht between parties, Imving fiir its objects the cheating of Government, is corrupt 
“ and invalid."— Volehrook on Contracts. 

§ Alino.st every meeras puttee shews a colour of the kumal settlement having been a fixed 
mozeewar settlement; and this paper exliibits tlte sense of the people in regard to the principles 
stated in the tliirty-fourtli, thirty-fifUi. and forty-second paragraphs. 

II Sarra-dora signifies “ imdex'iating exactions,’’ Dora means “ a line ; contit^ity.” 

Ghee is taken from some village as part of the (iovernment-ducs, at a valuation, or in kind. 
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“ kurba, phaur pburrnaisb,* aghana,t uagan ;t ami the Koolkurnees Moos- 
“ cluiira, according to the village usage (gaurachaly premaney) ” 

Remarks on a particular Clause in the Jbregoing Deed of Transjer. 

50. Thfere is also a particular clause fnsertediu this deed, which shews that 
it was the custom of that corporation, or else an exception to it, that any of 
the pecuniary burdens of the village as a body corporate, incurred antecedent 
to llic admission of the new member, were not chargeable to him. This is the 
custom of the country generally, and where there was no special provision in 
the deed of conveyance respecting it, should there be any dispute on the sub¬ 
ject, a punchayct would decide that the new member could not be held liable 
for debts previously contracted by the village Bhows. On discussing this ques¬ 
tion in an assembly composed of Mocuddums and Meerassadars, they declared 
such a subject of dispute never would have entereil into their contemplation, 
and that they never heard of a dispute on any such .subject, the principle 
being quite a received one, that no new member is liable to the old incum¬ 
brances of the villages, his admission-fee being considered a full acquittal on 
his part from further contribution on account of old debts. The introduction 
of the clause in the following extract, however, shows that it might enter into 
contemplation, or that the general rule may sometimes, in special instances, be 
departed from, 'fhe passage is as fblloAvs : “ We shall not„demaud from you or 
“ hold you to be sharer of any debt owed by the village on account of agham 
“ and nagan previous to this time. Should we how'cverbc after forced to pay 
“ any agham and nagan, you must pay your share like the rest (chowlcy 
“ premaney) ; and when there is a puttee at the para,§ the place in this village 
“ for transacting business, you must then, like all the rest, go to the para 
“ and submit to be taxed (pathce curect jave). Whosoever has need to make 
“ one in the village, shall pay you the compliment (maun) of inviting your 
“ wife to his feast (ghaun sewashiiu) ; you are excused in the main branch of 
“ your descendants from giving cobrco-che-watce to the Potail; but the col- 
“ lateral and younger branches of your family shall give you the water.” 
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Khwul Miickhtij Meeras Land and Meerassadars. 

51. 1 have exhibited one specimen in No. 9, of what is termed a ktiund 
mnekhly meeras tenure ; but as it is of importance to bring more particularly to 
your notice this kind of transfer, 1 submit a more detailed translation of a 
khimd muckhty deed. The tenure is a very rare one, and scorns to be granted 
only under peculiar circumstances. You will perceive the distinction, a 
Meerassadar and a khund mnekhly Meerassadar, clearly drawn in this enclo¬ 
sure. 'fhe person who acquires the latter title, does so in respect of a ])ortion 
of his meeras estate. It thus appears to be an obvious fact, that there are 
Meerassadars who hold their lands for a quit rent, or to use a more general, and 
therefore ambiguous term, who pay a fixed sum for their lands ; and that there 
are others (who form indeed the great body of Meerassadars) who cannot on 
the basis of their meeras titles claim to be assessed at a fixed sum. On the 
other hand, we here see a. favour granted to an individual by a corporation, and 
there arises out of it this question, at whose expense is this favour shewn. 
From the sparing way in which the village makes over a portion only of no 
very great estate, it is inferable that members of the corj)oration expected to 
have to ]>ay among them the difference between the fixed sum and the former 
dues demandable for the Dewau or Circar ; and if this inference is just, it would 
seem to throw a light on the nature of the kumal rental, and of the settlement 

of 


* I’liatir pluirmaish i:; nil sorts of produce that may be payable to Government in kind, or at an 
under-valuation, as part of tlie Government-dues. 

t Agham is an unusual assessment over and above that whicli Meerassadars should [)ay, with 
reference to the actual extent of their estates; it comprizes, tlierefore, the ]>uymeut on account of 
any member, or jutta, wliich has failed. Under this head is realized gram khurch, or the contribii- 
li<ni for the expenses of the President and corporation ; and also tota, or the excess above what has 
been usual or is admitted to be just, tHalizcd by force by the Govcrnmeiit-agcnt; and rud khtirz, or 
what is necessary to pay a debt cotitracted by the village. 

I Nagan is a contribution raised from Thulkiirries to pay any heavy fine imposed by Government 
on the village on account of a robbery traced into its bounds, or any sura exacted violently by 
Meerassadars, o%auy invading enemy, and for wliich the Government may yield no remission. 

Para signifies a mound, bank, or wall built round a tree. Villages wbicli have no ebowry (or 
room) for transacting aliairs in, have a tree with a bank round it, wliicb serves for their town-hall. 

Voi.. IV. (3 Y 
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of llie jui»iiiiil)unily by our predecessors ; thus if the eorporatioii was required 
to [)ay a certain sum by Government, Jet it be'great or small, just or unjusl, 
the khund Mucklitcdar, in respect of kliuiid muckhty mceras land, was respon- 
.sible otdy lor a certain fixed sum as his share of contribution ; but if he had 
not held his land on that tenure, he would have been obliged to pay for it in 
the same proportion as the other Mcerassadars of the village paid for theirs. 
Now if (ioverument bad not settled with the corporation, but with each indi¬ 
vidual landliolder, it would have been reduced, like myself to the choice of one 
of the following measure: 1st, cither to admit the right of transfer, and lax 
all the Meeras.sadars lor the deficiency occasioned by their bounty;* or ‘.2dly, 
not to tax them for the difference, and only to take the fixed sum from the 
owner of the laud ; or iJdly, to annul the contract altogetlier, and make the 
owner p.ay as much as other Mcerassadars. 1 should wish to know your senti¬ 
ments on what I ought to do in such a case, in a llyotwar jummabnndy settle¬ 
ment. 


yf Khnntl Mitckhhj Meeras Puttee. 

“ In Shreo Sickey Ki.'i'lt (A. D. 171~)» Nund, the name of the kSumvutsir, 
“ and on Thursday the l‘2th of Jcstwud, we, the Mociiddum amt the 
“ Sum.sth Dehijiu of the village of Paurgaum, viz. 

" Mulharjee IJliojajee, Polail Mehemany; 

“ Suntajee bin Gommagec, ditto ; 

“ Jankojec bin Engrojec, ditto ; 

“ Mudrajee bin Kannojee, ditto; 

“ Kallojec bin llackajee, ditto; 

“ Trimbuckjec bin Dollajce, ditto ; 

" Callojee bin llahajee, ditto ; 

“ Sewjee bin Mallajee, ditto; 

“ jangee bin G- Chowla, ditto ; 

“ Kristoajec bin I3a,)ce Mehtry, ditto ; 

“ Tockajee bin Suajee Chundy, ditto ; and 

” Sewjee bin Canojec Sawunt, ditto; 

“ 'riiulkurries in Soor Sin Sillas Asher Meya Oalif, execute to you, Sucoo 
“ llapoojee C'liuldhcr Jossec, Koolkurnee of the said village, a writing as 
“ follows : That in consequence of disturbances, all our Mcerassadars and 
“ bhowbundies (brethren) having deserted the village and gone to other 
“ countries, and many of them having become altogether c.Klinct, the vil- 
“ lage had become of' no account, without Phowbund.s, without 'I'hulkurries, 
“ and with only a few persons in it, and as a great portion of land thus 
“ fell W'aste, and we got into debt, you then, attending to our earnest 
“ rcijucst, gave us SIK) riqiees, for which we then granted you twenty- 
“ seven ghiiteool thul, called Khus.sudkhur, in meera.s, in consideration that 
“ you had the goodness to remain among usj^and to cultivate the fields for 
“ several years; therefore, and as you have since then in other ways greatly 
“ assisted the village, by advancing to us whatever money we required, and 
“ favoured us by remaining with us, we now acknowledge with great gratitiule 
“ your kindness; :ind as we have been unable to make you any return, we the 
“ whole of the villagers (sum akool pandree) and our Bhowbuuds, unanimously 
“ hereby grant you t)Ut of the aforesaid thul seven rupees and a half (here 
“ described the boundaries) at the khamlnee, or fixed valuations; (khaunden, 
“ the word used, means, Sanscrit, ‘ to break oft' a piece,’ to divide,) five }jadshaee 
“ pagodas, and we 3'cndcr it totally exempt from payments, vet, jeva, awa 
“ grain, and ghee ; and that not one of us may fail to abide by this agreement, 
“ we swear to keep it by our f'orty-two ancestors and by our respective gods. 
“ Do you therefore, and your sons, and their .sons sons, possess the aforesaid 
“ land on })aying ]>adshaee pagodas. . Should any of our descendants infringe 
“ or dis])utc this engagement, may they suffer the punishment decreetl for 
“ killing a cow in Wurnassce Kehcter (Benares), and of incestuous inter- 
“ course with their own mothers. 


“ We have granted this deed with our perfect f'ree-will.” 

TmiuI 


* I am awart' tliai if, iiiiiy hf answercfl, Uiis act of bounty was an utkurpatiun of ri{>ht; bnl it 
nii;;fit as wt'II bo s.iiil tiuil tho right of si-lling glinUHxii, or village uninlii riloil land, rests on lla 
s.iinc roundalioii. That flu- latter right is availed on. is to iny mind elearly estai>lislie<l, t’njni tin 
strong taels of its admission by (brniei moiiarclis. and IVom tlu: eonlidenee nl purchasers in the 
validity of the aeqnisiliou. 
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hand Temo'es. 

liefore entering on the subject of assessment it may be ])roper to define 
all the tenures of land which have come within my observation, and to 
advert to some other points. There are eight principal tenures, to which all the 
rest are subordinate : 1st. sasthee j 2d. chowlee j 3d. akhty; 4th. doomalla; 5th. 
cnamtee ; (ith. shereed j 7th. paul; 8th. ghan. 

Sasthee hand Tenure. 

53. 1st- Sasthee includes such land as pays what is supposed to be the 
highest sum exigible by Government for its occupation. It has two varie¬ 
ties, viz. 

Meerassce. 
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Isl. Mccrassee, or land the property of which is with tlie holder. This land 
is saleable and assignable in mortgage, at the pleasure of its owner. 


GhiUcool Mccrassee. 

2. Ghutcool meerassce, or land the original proprietors of which are 
extinct, and which is let out by Mocuddums to Sookauristees or Woow'un- 
karic.s, and for which (whatever the Mocuddum actually receives) Government 
only obtains what w'ould be considered the greatest sum exigible by Govern- 
inent from its owners if extatit, or from a new Meerassadar should one be consti¬ 
tuted. T'liis land belongs to the village community, and is saleable and 
assignable in mortgage by it, to defray public debts and certain expenses 
incurred by the community, it was rented by the Mocuddum in former times, 
but the j)atronage and direction of his power in this respect have been controllecl 
and Kujjeriutended by my Mamlutdars since 1818-lt) A. D. 

51. 2d. Chowlee or ghutcool mccras.see laud, let for a series of years at an 
increasing specified as.scssinent, to whoever cho.ses to take it. If on the la.st 
}ear of the cowl or lease the sum considered to be the greatest exigible 
by the Government from the land is fixed, the cowlec then takes its place 
under sasthee, for that, and for as many years subsequently as the tenants 
choose to occupy it. it belongs to the village community, and is saleable and 
a.ssignablc by it. The cowlec lease was granted by the Mocuddum formerly, 
but .since ISIS-ID his powers in this re.spcct have been directed and controlled 
by my Mamlutdar. 

yl/ihti/ Tenure. 

5>5. 8d. Akhty includes all land held for the payment of a fixed .sum, 

which is less than the land is capable of" paying. It is of two descriptions : 
1st. akhty, or muckhty ghutcool meerassce, land let for a fixed sum f“or one 
year or other short and specified period, wliich sum is less than the greatest 
supposed exigible sum by Government. It is let to any one who chooses to 
lake it. It belong.s to, and is saleable by the village community. 

2d. Khund muckhty meerassce, or land given up in pcrjictuity, on condition 
of a fixed payment less than the supposed greatest exigible sum by Govern¬ 
ment, and others having claims upon it. It is saleable and a.ssignablc in 
mortgage by tlie holder who is its owner, and holds it in perfect property'. 


Doomalla I^and Tenures. 

5(5. 4th. Doomalla; this tenure includes lands held from Government foi 
service, or through favour, and which are rcsumable when service is performed 
or when favour is withdrawn. 

1st. Shot sunnudcc land, the produce of which is enjoyed hereditary by it.'; 
holders. It is granted from such land in villages as is ghutcool, or without 
l)roprietors at the time of the grant, and for military service to the state. It 
cati neither be sold nor mortgaged, and its produce for form sake amiually 
valued by Gov'crnracut, and the amount made an oflset as pay to the liolder.s. 
fhesc men act, or may bo called on to act, as garrison troops or on otlici 
such duties. Those of them w'ho are extant are very Jazy and unwilling tc 
do any duty, and the late Government seems to have jiermitted them througb 
suff’erance to enjoy their lands without much trouble or question. They are nol 
numerous in my district. 

2d. llhukshi.sli, land, especially garden-land, held rent and tax-free during 
the pleasure of Government. Formerlv it was in general not rcsumctl till al’tei 

tht 
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the death of t4ie person to whom it was assigned. Jt is not saleable or assign< 
able by the holder in mortgage; latuis thus bestowed by Government were 
taken by it w'ithout much ceremony, as well from ghutcool village land in 
.cultivation as from mceras land. The favour of the grant was often only valua¬ 
ble on account of the local situation of the land. Probably the right of 
Government to make gifts of this description may be considered the same as 
that to make grants of ghutcool fallow land in enam for public services, which 
latter right is discussed in the sequel. The circumstance that the grant by 
this tenure is temjjorary, may have contributed to the occasional disregard of 
individuals to serve the great political purpose of gratifying a man of conse¬ 
quence. In most instances where meeras land has been thus temporarily 
assigned, the person for whose use the land was taken has bought up the meeras 
right in it; but there are instances to the contrary, either from the unwilling¬ 
ness of the Meerassadars to sell, or of the persons served by Government 
to purchase the land. Thus the Meerassadar who has many years ago been 
deprived of his field in kotroor for a garden for the Nuggurcur, having im¬ 
bibed a strong notion about our justice, allows me, and perhaps yourself^ no 
peace to have his field restored to him; which confirms the truth of the argu¬ 
ment, " that the occasional unjust acts of an arbitrary government neither 
“ altogether extinguish the feeling of right, nor can be said to subvert those 
“ rights of its subjects that are generally recognized for it wonld appear 
that this individual received no other land, or any money, as an indemnification 
for the state necessity by which he was ejected from his estate. 

3d. Surinjaro, land held in lieu of pay for any kind of ostensible ser¬ 
vice. This tenure is very rare in my district. It originates in the will of 
Government, and was assigned from land which Government possessed itself 
of in the same way as I have stated in regard to bhukshish, but more gene¬ 
rally from uncultivated ghutcool land. It pays no rent or tax. Small gar¬ 
dens are here and there assigned to respectable men under this title, and it 
might perhaps have been incorporated with bhukshish, as no service wa.s, or is 
either proposed to, or required from the holders. It is held at the pleasure of 
Government, and is not saleable or assignable. 

4th. Gaum nisbut doomalla, land held by Ramoossees in payment of police 
services. It pays no rent or tax ; is not saleable or assignable in mortgage by 
the holder; is granted by the Mocuddum, by order of Govenimcnt or with¬ 
out, and is resumable by the donor whenever the services of the llamoo.ssecs 
can be dispensed with (which never happens),, or when it is proper to dismiss 
one llamoossce and take a substitute (which sometimes is the case). 

Land held in enam. 

57 . 5th, Knamutte, is land in perpetuity, ^^rough favour, in charity, and 
for the performance of the duties and supp^t of the official character of a 
Wuttundar, or hereditary office-holder. 

Sunnud enamuttee has four varieties; all of such arc liable to pay the 
bucks of lluckdars, and all of which originate from the ruling power. 

1st. That which is held by a sunnud from the ruling power, of whatever 
period, free of all government exactions in perpetuity. It seems to be granted 
invariably (as far as 1 have examined sunmids), certainly from ghutcool, or 
land having no owner, and that which is at the time pur, or lying fallpw, with¬ 
out any Oopree occupant. The right assumed by Government to grant such 
land is not disputed by the village corporation. The land being in an uncul¬ 
tivated state, the transfer of it does not affect its interests at the time ; and 
probably before these could be afiected it would be admitted by Government 
into the list of deductions from the,whole land that is assessable, to make up 
a mozeevrar jummabundy or kumal. The village however, it may be said, 
loses what the land could have been sold for; but when it had not taken 
advantage of its previous power to sell the land, and was at the same time 
unable to make any use of it, even by having it cidtivated, the right which 1 
shall suppose Government to have conceded for it, may be to have admitted 
as implied by virtue of tunkha and kumal settlements, may have in practice 
always been so far considereil resumable by Government on occasions such as 
those which lead to the grant of enam, viz. to reward meritorious persons for 

public 
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public services, or who might be deemed exemplary for learning, or for moral 
and religious perfection. 

That Government considered the village to have a prior right, at least to 
itself, in ghutcool lands of the kind in question, is evident from the fact, that 
if a village had sold, or was about to sell, the only remaining portion it had of 
ghutcool land when the Government order and sunnud arrived, on a represen¬ 
tation of the same to Government, the person in whose favour the order was 
issued would have obtained under the ola Government, in good times, a new 
sunnud for ghutcool land in another village. I have heard of two instances 
of this bending to the rights of the village, and am endeavouring to find 
written documents to prove them. 

Further, ^he facts affecting ghutcool may be remarked to be, 1st. Tliat 
Government never sells it. 2a, That purchasers risk their money on the 
validity of the right of the village to sell it. 3d. That Government admitted 
the right of the village to sell it. 4th. That this right of the village has been 
preserved unimpaired from time immemorial. 5th. That it is entitled gauni- 
chee zeemaun (head of the village). . 

2d. Enam nemaee. 

3d. Enam tejaee. 

4th. Enam chowtaee. 
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These are terms expressive of the various quit-rents of a half, a third, and 
a fourth part of what might be considered the full dues of Government on 
the land granted in enam by the ruling power. They are in all respects, 
excepting the payments mentioned, the same as enamuttee land, above de¬ 
scribed as paying no dues to Government. 

2d. Gaum nisbut enamuttee is of seven varieties, two only *of which pay 
bucks of iluckdars, and all of which but one are wholly exempt from tax, rent, 
or fee to Government. This class of enams generally originates from the 
village corporation, but Government appears to have the power to order an 
assignment in enam under this head. 

The Mocuddum's land. 

1st. Enam passorce is land held by the Mocuddums. It is .saleable and 
assignable in mortgage with or without the •wuttun of Mocuddum. It only 
pays the bucks due to Ballooties on land similar to it in quality. It seems to 
have been enjoyed by Mocuddums from the time of their investiture. It is 
probably the piece of land first cleared of brushwood and stones, before or 
on the occupation of the village. It is most usually enjoyed 1^ the Warrell, 
or elder branch of the Potail’s family exclusively, that is, by the Mocuddum. 
There are exceptions, however, in many families to this general rule. The 
term of passorec implies perhaps that it is intended as a fund for supplying 
raiment. It has in some instances received additions to its original extent 
Iroin usurpations of the village land, or by the favour of Government in latter 
times. 

The Mahar^s land. 

2d. Hinkce is a piece of land appropriated to Mahars to place the carcasses 
and bones of dead animals on. The Mahars cultivate the vacant spots and 
round the edges of the field. He pays no rent, tax, fee, or huck, for this 
l>rivilege. 

Hudolee or marhee is land held by village Mahars for the payment of dues, 
one-third of what would be the whole dues of Government if not thus as¬ 
signed. It is saleable and assignable in.mortgage, and.it is not liable to the 
bucks of Huckdars. 


Land ^ for the support (if Pagodas, <§r. 

•3d. Dewastun enamuttee is land assigned in support of village gods, 
pagodas, Musjids. The Poojaries or officiating priests (.generally, though not 
always, the Goorow of the village) have it in charge ; the produce is sold by 
tliem, and the money appropriated to the ordinary daily expenses of the gods, 
for clothes, food, red paint, oil, utensils, &c.; a proportion of the land is 
sometimes laid out in vegetables. It is neither transferrable nor saleable in 
VoL. IV. ® 6 Z any 
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any way by tht village community, nor by the persons in charge of it. It 
seems to have been assigned originally from tlie general stock of land by the 
village, which increases it also, but only for very obvious and important reasons. 
The holidays of gods are provided for ip the gaum khurch. 

Ballootie^ lands. 

4th. Enam waveyley. In the mawuls the Waveyleekara (artisans) or 
/ Ballooties have lands instead of bucks on the produce for their services. Tliese 
lands are not saleable, but they may be mortgaged. The reason of their 
being bound to perform certain professional duties, which any purchaser 
could not do so well or would not do at all, such a power would enable them 
to evade the duties incidental to the enjoyment of the lands. Few Ballooties 
in the Desh have enam lands, but are paid in kind. The land is resumablc by 
the donors. 

Land in Charity, 

.Oith. Dhurmadow is land given in charity or in substitution of money pay¬ 
ments ; on that account it is assignable in mortgage, and saleable by the 
holders. It pays no tax or fee. 

Dewq Tehee. 

6th. Dewa tekee is a spot of land (tekee means a lump, a piece, or spot) 
held in enam in a few villages by the Mocuddum or Mahar (cither of whom is 
eligible to perform the ceremony), for his having acquired in a trial by ordeal 
the lands of a disputed boundary for his own village. It is saleable and 
assignable in mortgage. 

Land called Sheip'ee. 

.58. 0th. Sheyree is land at the disposal of Government, and managed by 
the Government itself direct; that is, not through the Mocuddum, or any of 
the village agents, unless some of them should be especially appointed to the 
trust. Government can do what it pleases with this land. It pays no bucks to 
Huckdars, and is exclusively and absolutely the property of Government, 
without any burden or due to another. There are contradictory accounts given 
of the mode by which Government got this land, and they are perhaps each 
of them entitled to some credit. It is said that just before the attempt to fix 
a kumaul, the disputes about meeras land poured into Government from all 
quarters, and that the vast interest displayed by the parties in acquiring the 
smallest portions of land, induced a belief in the Government officers that the 
Mocuddums had concealed from assessment large tracts of land; that in 
consequence of this belief a measurement of the lands was resolved upon; 
but the old Potail, who gave me this account, states that Government did not 
understand its own measurement, and wherevy it made one, the quantity of 
land turned out less than that previously registered and assessed in the 
accounts. It then.occurred to Government, says the Potail, that the reason 
of the disputes about land must be in the great produce and under-assessment 
of the land, and not in its extent being greater than what it was registered to 
be. Impressed with this notion, the Government ordered certain portions of 
land of several villages to be given up to its absolute and exclusive manage- 
nent. These spots were sometimes selected from the private estates of Mee- 
rassadars, who were indemnified by receiving equal portions of ghutcool land, 
or they were taken in ghutcool land; but most frequently they were the 
portions of violent and implacable ligitants, who either got no land in 
substitution, or had their quarrel ended by having distinct portions of ghutcool 
land assessed to them. Now it seems not at all improbable, and the fact may be, 
that the Go^iernment took only such portions as were strongly disputed, and 
ordered other portions from ghutcool land to be given to both parties, as the 
only means of satisfying the litigants and saving itself trouble. Had the 
land from which the proprietors were thus ejected been given over to ^e 
Mocuddum*s management, or to the village as ghutcool, the former dispute 
would, I am satisfied, from what I know of the people, not have ended there; 
Government therefore attached it entirely for its own use, and being probably 
about this tunc engaged in making a kumaul, it turned the lands thus acquired 
to account in discovering the actual produce. 


Paul 
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Paul Land. 

59. 7th. Paul or soot, is a small piece of land held rent and tax free, in 
consideration of peculiar circumstances in the situation of a large piece of 
ineeras land of its holder; because, for instance, the land is bad, because the 
crops are more liable to be destroyed than in other lands. Thus in Duncoree, 
out of eight rookas of land sold, one rooka and a«half are given as paul or soot, 
because ** the fields are much infested by antelopes that destroy the crops.** 
It is neither saleable nor assignable in mortgage by itself. It goes along with 
the land, to which it is in the way above described continually attached. 

Land held hy Mortgage, 

CO. Sth. Ghaan is land by mortgage. There are no distinguishing names 
here, as in Guzerat, for the alienations of land under this head. The terms of 
the mortgage form the difierences, and these are very various and curious in 
some instances. I may hereafter, when not so much occupied by official 
details, submit translations explanatory of these differences, but at present I 
must content myself with stating generally what the most usual transfers of 
this description are. 

1st. One kind of mortgage is to assign an estate for a certain number 
of years in payment of principal and interest of the debt, the Circar's 
sara being paid by the mortgagers. The risk of good and bad seasons is 
taken by the mortgagee; and at the expiration of the term, the estate is 
restored and the debt cancelled. 

2d. Another mode is the same as that above described, but where the 
mortgagee pays the Government sara, bucks, &c. 

ad. A third mode is, that the estate shall be enjoyed by the mortgagee 
in lieu of interest only, the mortgager paying the Government dues, &c. 
&c. Sec. and attaining the restoration of his estates whenever he can 
manage to pay the principal. 

4th. Another mode is, when the mortgager is left to cultivate and 
manage the estate, giving a half, a third, or a fburtli of the produce, as 
may be agreed, in liquidation of interest; the mortgager also paying the 
Government and other dues. 

5th. Another mode is, where the estate is pledged to be given upon 
the failure of the payment in money of the accruing interest. The con¬ 
ditions of this kind of security have several ramifications. 

Cth. Another is, where the estate is made over for the interest to the 
mortgagee, and he pays the sara, &c. under a proviso, that if at the 
expiration of a certain number of years the principal is not paid, the 
mortgager will then sell his field to the mortgagee for the amount of 
the debt. 

Reasons. 

01. From what I have stated (I fear in tiresome detail) in the foregoing 
paragraphs, you may perhaps have gathered the opinions that naturally have 
arisen in my mind; but 1 must solicit your patience in saying something further 
on past and present usages, since these affect the future management of the 
revenues of my collectorship. 

The Kumaul Assessment. 

02. In my report of the 1st May 1820, I stated at some length the causes 
which I thought probably actuated the Mahrattas in making a kumaul about 
sixty years ago, and I also therein stated my belief that it was made on the 
land then actually occupied, and was intended to inorease with a more thriving 
state of the country. In this belief, however, I have since been staggered, for 
whatever the principle may appear on paper, the actual practice of the Mah¬ 
rattas would seem to establish that the kumaul then ascertained bore reference 
to the whole sum payable by the village then and thereafter, whether the cul¬ 
tivation increased or decreased. It is not to be disputed but that a Mahratta 
Collector always asked for the amount of* the kumaul of the mozey, and that 
d he got that he asked for no more as an assessment deniandable of right, 
although he spared no extra puttees that ever had been before laid on as con¬ 
tingent 
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diligent realizations for a year or two, and sometimes also invented new ones. 
If he could nut get the inozwar kumaul from the Mocuddums, he made a 
settlement in detail by sending a person of his own to do the Mocuddum*s 
office in the village for that year. It is also very evident that when the kumaul 
was made, there was a certain dur or rate fixed for the assessment of sostec 
land, and that rate was applied to the returns of sostee land in cultivation for 
the year, and the accounts made up thereon either to the kumaul or below it; 
and that on the face of these accounts the realizations of Government for the 
year were according to the extent of cultivation so exhibited and so assessed. 
I have not therefore acquired any decided or distant notion of the nature of 
the assessment. Every new paper examined does not, like those on the rights 
of proprietorship in the land by Mcerassadars, furnish new proofs of a certain 
fact, but on the contrary, what is found to be established by the examination 
of one document, is, |)erhaps, partially, or altogether overturned by looking 
into another. Whether the Mahrattas, as the old Potail remarked, understood 
what the)' were about, is questionable: that they set out however with the 
design of raising the dues payable from landholders, is very clear, and that 
they have fixed rates of assessment according to the qualities of the land, is 
also plain ; for I find in many surveys of different villages the same rates, and 
which I have detailed in the one hundred and forty-second paragraph of my 
letter of 1st May 1820. I shall not, therefore, venture at present to offer any 
settled opinion on this intricate specimen of Mahratta talent, further than to 
assure you that 1 shall spare no pains to gain better lights on the subject than 
seem as yet to have been acquired. I should think a careful inspection of the 
old Mahratta Government dufturs would lead to some accurate information 
on the subject. 

fiS. By the act of making a new assessment, the last Government has be¬ 
queathed to us a privilege of making one also. TIic every-day exercise of this 
jirivilege, however, we cannot consider as our right, nor perhaps a partial 
exercise of it. We have acquired only that general right of revising the assess¬ 
ment on the whole land of the country which is not disputed by the natives 
themselves. 

C4. I shall not pretend to say what effect the kumaul had upon the jutha 
system of responsibility, for that would require me to know what I am in .so 
great doubt about, viz. whether the kuniaul akar was set aside when the culti¬ 
vation on which it was formed suffered a decrease, or whether it was a certain 
fixed sum demandable from a village, excepting, as in the case even of* the 
tunka when the village had become so reduced as to render it impossible for it ’ 
to contribute so much, and both impolite and cruel to exact it. 

G.5. Whatever may have been the case in respect of the juthas, however, 
with reference to the kumaul settlement, I must atquest your observation of the 
following translation of a paper dated in 1783 A. D. about twenty-four years 
subsequent to the settlement of the kumaul in the district where the village to 
which this paper relates is situated. It affords a specimen of what the Govern¬ 
ment thought just, not only in respect of the occupation by some of the Bhows 
of jutha of an absent member’s share of the land, but of the care with which 
the Sircar bound down those members of the jutha, who occupied it and paid 
the Government dues upon it, to preserve it inviolate for its owner, who had 
been absent for seventy-five or a hundred years. This paper also shows an 
attempt made by the retail to encroach on these privileges subsequently 
acknowledged by the Sircar, and to take the patronage of the land from the 
duthas Bhows into his own hands, the probable inferences are, 1st, That this 
patronage and the ejectment of Meerassadars was a good thing for Potails and 
Coolcurnees, and has been said by them whenever an opportunity ofiered ; and 
2cl, That tlie kumaul settlement was not intended to supersede or do away 
Meerassadars’ rights in any way. 

“ To Shree Munt Rajee Shree Nilcant Rao Chaskur. 

“ We, Nimbajee Vuld Macoonjee and Chowjee Vuld RamajeeVu d, of the 
“ village of Karodec, turruf Mahalongey, Sin 1193 (A.D. 1783) write a 
** bond as follows. That whereas our meeras property in the aforesaid village 
“ which, including the share of Balajee Hooly, our neemeechee bhow (equal 
“ sharing relation), consists of eight turcekas of land, having been all of it 

“ managed 
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** managed by us during the absence from the village of tlie said Ballajee^ 
Hooly for many years past, we paying the Circar’s dues at the usual village 
rate (ghaum chalee deera purmeapey); and whereas we having quarrelled 
•* about our debts payable and receivable by us, we carried our dispute before 
the Circar, which not taking our case into consideration, attached the 
« share of the land belonging to our absent bhow, and thereupon having 
*• gone to the Punt Pradhan Qthe Peishwa) and stated our case before him, 

** Babia Furkia and Seuram Punt Tattia were ordered to inquire into the 
matter. Now they having d^e so, and decided that we should continue to 
** manage, so long as he should remain absent, the four tureekas of land which 
« constitutes the share of our absent relation Ballajee Hooly, we paying the 
** Government dues at the usual village rate, and binding ourselves not to 
sell or mortgage Ballajee's share, but to sell, whichever of us had need, our 
** own share of the four tureekas we have between us in our own right; and 
« we having acceded to this decision, do now hereby bind ourselves to manage 
“ the four tureekas of our absent relation, paying the Government dues on 
“ them at the usual village rate, and that whenever he returns we shall restore 
** to him this his own share; and we further bind ourselves neither to sell nor 
“ to mortgage his share under pain of being punished by Government. 

“ This bond is true : witness Dewjee Potail,” aiid other formalities. 
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()G. The representation and order of Government on the above subject may 
witli propriety also find a place here. 

“ Adnya puttee (order by) the Punt Pradhan Jo the Mocuddum, and to 
“ Veesajee Pinglia of the village of Narodee Taruf, &c. Whereas Neembajec 
“ and Chowjee Hooly of the aforesaid village having come to Poona, and 
“ represented that their relation (Bhow Neemeechce) and fellow-sharer 
“ Ballajee Hooly had absconded from the village during a famine, about 
“ seventy-five or a hundred years ago, that since then till now neither he nor 
any of his descendants have ever come back to the village, and it is not 
“ known to any one where they are; that the petitioners an.d their progenitors 
** have managed and fixed the tota and meeras puttee on their absent Bhow’s 
“ land ; tli^t they having now had a quarrel, they went to complain to Nilcaunt 
“ Hao Rumchundcr, Potail and Government Agent (haken) of the talooka of 
“ Chaufs; that he, instead of adjusting their dispute, took Visajee Pinglia's 
“ advice, and attached 6 turckas out of 8, of which the whole wuttun con- 
“ sisted, and giving ‘2 turckas to Chowjee, made the other 6 over to other 
“ persons to be cultivated by them ; that last year the petitioner cultivated 
“ the land, and paid one instalment out of three, amounting to Rupees 3.5 ; 

that the remaining two instalments were not paid, but that the whole 
“ produce was seized upon and carried to the Circar; that therefore they beg 
“ the villagers and Visajee Punt Pinglia may be summoned, and an inquiry 
“ made by Government. The Adnya puttee is therefore issued to require 
“ your attendance for the adjustment solicited.—-1st Mohurura.” 


Probable Reason of tlie Mahratta ascertaining the extent qf Cultivation. 

67 . Whatever effect the kuinal settlement was calculated to have on the 
institutions of the people, the operation of it seems to have required a general 
notion of the extent of the cultivation and inspection of the Thai lhara 
(distribution of lands) by the Agents of Government; but this only as a check, 
and as affording a fair reason for demanding a certain sum of the Mocuddum, 
to be distributed apparently as he and the Meeiassadars should find most 
convenient. The Mahratta never interfered with the Mocuddum’s internal 
revenue distribution, unless they could not bring him to accede to the terms 
required (which were perhaps the kuraaul and twenty or thirty extra puttees) 
when they sent a person to distribute the’ assessment, and realize it by residing 
in the village. 

Summary qf the Rights required by, and the Duties incumbent on our Government 
in respect of meeras Land, xeith reference to the Kvmaul Settlement^ to past and 
established Usage. 

G8. We may perhaps consider ourselves therefore to have had bequeathed to 
us by our predecessors, 1st. a right to inspect thevillage accounts yearly, to 
see what amount the Mocuddums should with justice be required to pay; 
VoL. IV. . 7 A *d. 
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2 ( 1 . a right tojjujuirc into the rates of assessment at the end of every seventy 
or eighty )ears j tld. a right to inspect and control generally the gram khurch. 
We have also apparently inherited these duties : that we should respect mecras 
property, and not give the lands of a Meerassadar to a person who may offer a 
higher sum for their occupation. That the Potail, Mocuddum, and Kiimust 
Dehijun should be considered to have a right to' sell ghutcool land, to pay off 
public burdens or village debts.* That Government is not entitled to let, or 
to order Potail Mocuddnms to let fallow mecras lands, excepting in cases of 
inability, or refusal by the particular Meerassfidar, and refusal by his Bhows 
to pay the dues of Government on the lands 5 the property of the lands even 
in these cases not passing from the original owner or jutha, but remaining 
resumable by him, or it, whenever h 6 or it chooses to satisfy the rights ancl 
interests of Government in the land as its allodial proprietor. 

Operation of a Settlement, the basis of which is an Agreement made by Govern- 

ment with whoever actually labours the Land, whether a Meerassadar, or only 

a Tenant of a Meerassadar. 

Ojl. It will be obvious, however, that a settlement with each Meerassadar by 
Government for such j)art only of his land as he actually cultivates, is calculated 
to jvlieve from resj)onsibility, first, the members of juthas, and secondly, the 
whole of the juthas as a body corporate, and at the same time to bring the 
under tenants of Mcerassadars forward, as having, in respect to the mecras 
lands rented by them, the same consideration in the eye of Government as 
the Mcerassadars themselves, from whom they may have rented them. 

.Myfirst Ryotxoar Settlement bore Reference to these Effects. 

My Ryotwar settlement for 1819-20 was therefore fashioned with con.si- 
deration to these effects (I am happy to think it was so, now that I see better 
what I am about); and 1 executed in puthas and agreement with each Mceras- 
sadar for his whole land, and held him alone respon.siblc for the payment of 
the dues of Government upon it, whether it was mortgaged by him, or only 
subrented for one or several years. I subjoin a specimen of niy puthas in 
such cases, which \yill explain what I mt^an better than any observations I 
can offer. ’ 

Eramples. 

Translated Extract of Puthas given by the Collector of Poona in the Kusba 

of Khan, in 1819 -^^ 0 : 

1 st. “ Dnrvoo Towjee, on account of your mecras land 2.^ beegahs, culti- 
“ vated as follows : By yourselfi 1 beegah and (i punds ; let to Ram Manora 
“ Lur, i beegah 4 punds.—Total, 2| beegas of’ the Manora estate, at 18 
“ rupees per beegah. Rupees 45.” 

2 d. “ Essoo and Gowjee Manora, on account of your mecras land, 2.^ bee- 
“ gahs cultivated as follows: By yoursel^^s, 1^ beegah; by Dhandoo 
“ ,Soolloogee Lar, the meeras share of Gowjee, 11 beegah, held in mortgage 
“ on account of a joint debt; Total beegahs of the Manora estate, at 18 
“ rupees per beegah. Rupees 45.” 

3d. “ Rundoo Sutwagee Manora, not to be found Cperaganda). To his 
“ meerass land, 1^ beegah £ pund.s. By Dajeeba Koolkurnee, 16 punds, held 
** in mortgage from Kundoojee Manora. By Wagoo Manora for this year, 
** paying the challa rate 16 punds. Total 1^ beegah of the Manora esstate, 
” at Rupees 18 per beegah. Rupees 29-3-81.” 

Remarks. 

lu the first, there is an example of land being let by a Meerassadar; by 
the second, an instance of mortgage of meeras land is exhibited. In this 
instance, two brothers (perhaps brothers by blood) who happen to be jointly 
responsable for a debt, instead of mortgaging one Italf of the share of each, 
resign the whole share of one of them, retaining the other share in joint 
proprietorship. 

By the third, it is shewn that although the Meerassadar is not forthcoming, 
ji'et the amount lor his land is kept in his name. The putha in this instance 

was 

* It may perhaps be generally the case, whenever money was lent to a village, that the persons 
lending it looked to this power as the ultimate security fur the recovery of the loan. 
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was given to the Mocuddum, and not to either of those who paid tlie 
rent in 1819-20, but such puthas have been in this year ordered in 
that district where I had time to make a justhawar settlement to be given to 
the broder bhows, and ghurs bhows of tbejutha to which the absent member 
belongs, since they are now held responsible ii^ the first instance for the 
payment of the Circar^s full dues from the land. 

I submit also a translated extract of a patha wanted in 1819>'<20 to a 
Meerassadar who had subrented some of bis own bind, but who is charged 
for the rent of the land of one of his^deceased ^dr tdiows, pr jutha brethren. 

Moze Kawta Turuf Pabul Koendi^ee Hii Wittojee Khundulkur.* 

“ To your l^|-tuks of meeras land, cultivated as follows: 

« By yourself, the octurstuU, 1^ tuckas. < 

« By Oomagee Mang, of the Koen stubI, 3 tnckas, let to him. 

“ To 7^ tuckas of meeras land of the cbinchura stuhl, belonging to your 
** bhow Soobanjee Khandulkur, deceased. 

“ Total, 23 tuckas, at rupee and 2 annas per tucka. Rupees 37*1-30.” 

Gatm Khurchjbr 1819-SO, 

17 . 1 am sorry I cannot say 1 took so correct a view of gaum khurch, and. 
that considering it to be a loss to Government, and not a contribution by the 
villagers for their own amusement, 1 retrenched it mot'e than 1 now think was. 
either just or politic. 

Effecis o/' the Ryotwar Settlement. 

72 . The effects of the ryotwar settlement conducted on these principles, 
will, I hope, be deemed to have been calculated to confirm not only some of 
the most highly-prized rights of the Ryots as individuals, but also some of the 
institutions existing in this society. As however any examination in detail of the 
village accounts was calculated to strike at the root of the power of Potails, 
and the rogueries of village accountants, my proceedings . were viewed^with 
jealousy by these persons; the more especially as the amount of the jumma- 
bundy no longer remained a profit and loss account of the Mocuddum, and 
the tunka and kumal (or mouzewun) settlement was superseded in the ryot¬ 
war, by an arrangement by which Government took from each individual what 
the Collector was given to understand was, or what he could discover to be, a 
fair assessment according to the kumal rates for land, or according to a division 
of the moze kumal proportionately among the whole of the cultivators. This 
settlement also further undermined the Mocuddum’s patronage of, and the right 
of the sumust dehijin or village corporation in ghutcool land. I say further 
undermined the Mocuddum’s patronage, because, in 1818-19, one of the les¬ 
sons constantly read to me by my old and experienced native revenue coun¬ 
sellors, was, that Potail Mbcuddums cheated Government to a great extent in 
the letting of waste and ghutcool lands ; and before I knew enough of the real 
state of things, 1 authorized very strict scrutinies, and promulgated some 
rules about istawa and ghutcool okhtey lands, which 1 now think were unau¬ 
thorized measures, since in that year, 1818 - 19 ,. my settlement of the jumma- 
bundj^was not ryotwar, but mouzawa, according to the mouz kumal. The 
ryotwar settlement must in its operation, besides bringing to light in detail the 
Mocuddum’s management of ghutcool land, have also, as 1 have stated, under¬ 
mined the right of the corporation in it; for as its right in it is probably, as I 
have shewn, dependent on its payment of a tuncha or kumal rental, or a rental 
of the nature of these settlements, as soon as Government withdraw from the cor- 
poi'ation its corporate responsibility fora certain sum, itperhaps may be considered 
to have resumed its exclusive right to uninherited. But I have not ventured 
oorig.) to assert or establish my such principle. I may be wrong in supposing that the. 
right rests on so unsteady a foundation, that is. supposing Govefnment to have 
had an undoubted right to supersede at its pleasure the mozewar responsibility, 
aiul to settle with each ryot individually at the will of the ruling power. It 
may be supported on more stable grounds, but whatever it rest on, the people 
have so strong a feding in respect to it, that I have refrained from interfering 
with it j but I now beg to be honoured with your sentiments and orders, and 
shall be happy to explain any observations I have made, that may appear to 
you obscure regarding this very important right. 

View 
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, View t}J' the Future in regard to tfiis Effect. 

73. But although the ryotwar system, if not well looked after in this country, 
might undermine too many of the rights and privileges, both of the society 
itself and of its heads, 1 do not now regret its adoption, since it has been 
effected without much apparent ill-will, and I hope without destroying any 
good institutions or subverting any rights, while it has been productive of 
one advantage, that of having established the custom of superintending and 
controlling the village institutions and system of administration ; which we 
ought to maintain, as the best means of enabling us to preserve a greater and 
more wholsesome check, than our predecessors held over Mocuddums and 
Koolkurnees. 

Remarks. 

74. I must here express a hope, that my enlightened superiors will see in 
these observations nothing but the candid intention of not deceiving them by 
representing my own proceedings in a flattering light, or exaggerating those 
consequences of them that are pleasant} for I really believe that the intro¬ 
duction of the ryotwar system so soon, before I had time to look around me 
atul see its con*ect application, and also my interference to so great an extent 
as I did interfere with gram khurch, was incautious and premature. 

Advantage to the Society of a minute control by otir Gofcernment of the Village 

Institutions. 

# 

75 . I by no means wish to question the advantages of a settlement, by 
which every person knows what he has to pay to*Government. They are 
obviously great, and we should, therefore, never relinquish the ryotwar sys¬ 
tem which we have introduced; but having regulated it so as to suit local 
rights and tenures, maintain it as the best clicck on the exactions of inferior 
functionaries, and the best mode of conveying to each person holding land 
liable to assessment, a knowledge of‘ the amount of the Government dues on 
his estate or farm, whether wholly cultivated by himself or sub-rented to 
othqrs. The advantages too, to society, of Government inspecting the Mo- 
cuddum's expenditure of its contributions for village expenses are so obvious, 
that it seems proper (even if I had usurped the power, and not beeti borne out 
by a right left us) to retain a great, though not so extensive a control, as I 
have exercised over this source of emolument to Mocuddums. 


Settlement in one Turaf in 1820 21. 

7(). Our first object as rulers should, therefore, be to reestablish, when in¬ 
fringed, such of the old institutions as are consistent with the best interests of 
the people, and with the rights, whether of Government, or Mocuddums, or 
others. Acting from these impressions, I have, therefore, endeavoured in one 
turaf this year (12S0), by regenerating the julha system to restore it to its 
pri.stine vigour, and instead of allowing the Jajrds of a jutha, may either be 
uncultivated or cultivated by an Oopuree or Sookha, waste paying direct to 
the Mocuddum and Government, to continue in this condition, 1 have 
thrown them on the jutha Bhows, and required from them jointly the full 
dues for the whole estate. The principle was admitted without dispute, and 
the only request I received when it was proposed in regard to waste portions 
of land was, that I would give to the jutha cstawa for a few years, Ji^at the 
assessment might not bear upon them until they had ploughed them up and 
had wherewithal to pay the dues. This of course 1 have always granted, 
excepting where the jutha was composed of substantial members, and where 
the fallow-land of the estate was only one-fourth of its whole registered 
extent, in which case I have required that the dues of Government for the 
whole should be paid the next year (1231), and that the Bhows of the other 
three-fourths must join their efibrts* to plough the unoccupied portion, Ifi 
however, the jutha was poor, or only pleaded poverty, 1 gave over the fourth 
part in istawa for tw'o years, requiring that only one-half of the full dues for 
the fallow portion shall be paid in the present fusly year. An example of what 
I mean may better impress this on your attention'; 1 therefore submit a trans¬ 
lation of a dowl jummabundy settlement of a large village in the turaf to 
which 1 have alluded in the juthawar plan. 

“ Dowl jummabundy of inoze cowta turaf pabool. . Moze 1, warrees or 
mjizreys 4, wells in good repair Ifi, broken dowMi 9: total 25. 'Water- 

“ courses 
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orig.) 


“ courses 1, boorkees (or pieces of masonry for drawing water from nvers and 
** nullahs) 8, plouglis 104, btillocks 478, llyots who cultivate the land 147, 
“ and Ryots paying taxes 102.” 

Tunkha, OUO, kumal, 3. 50 Rupees. 

Ruhba zumeen . ..Tuckas 3,049i 

Deductions: 

Enams, viz. 

Gaum nisbut, viz. 

Dcwustan, 18 tuckas, viz. 

Yemaee Davee 3 tuckas, Wittobee 10 tuckas, total 13 

Palnook :—Potail Mocuddum .Tuckas 70 

Mhar Hadola... 60 

— 130 

Khyraut:—To a Fakeer . 2 

Sunnuddee enams, viz. 

To Khandoo Mahadee, Koolkumee, according to 

the accounts of last year ..... 15 

Wcssajec Ramchunder Kclkur. 

Ditto ditto ......j 

- 20 

Total enams. 165 

Land under the houses of the village, and its hamlets... 20i 

- 185| 

Remains.....Tuckas 2,864 


Revenue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Clisplin’s 
Report, 

20 Aiig. 1622. 

MrTiLD. 
Robertson, 
10 Oct. 1821. 


Deccan. 


Apportioned as follows ;— 

1st. The Pokta jutha: 

Cultivated by the original proprietors ... 50 

Ditto by tenants at will ... 90 

Agreed to be taken by the proprietors extant on cowl ... 20 

Remaining uncultivated. 20 

— 180 

Of the following fields: 

Of Peempuldurra stuhl . 80 

Of gunness stuhl...,... 60 

Of breea ditto. 40 

— 180 

Which land is rented as follows : 

As soostee . 93f 

As ockhtey ... 41 

As cowlee ..... 4l| 

Waste ... 40 

-180 


2d.«The Jamdurry jutha: 


Cultivated by the original proprietors . 

Ditto by Ooprees, or tenants at will ... 

Of the Jummabundy stuhl rented as soostee .. 

As cowlee.... 

. 67i 

>.... 22| 

. 90 

b 



S 

- 90 

3d. The Waugdurrey jutha: 

The whole cultivated by the original proprietors .. 


152i 

Of the following stuhl of the W^augdurrey . 

Of the wurshet ... 

. • 1 1 . 4 

. 5^ 

152t 

Rented as soostee .. 

As cowlee ... 

VoL. IV. 7 B 

..... 40^ 

1521 
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Kevcnue 
Enclosures iu 
Mr. Chuplin’s 
Uenort, 

20 Aug. 1822. 

MrflL D. 
Uoh^rtsofi, 
10 Oct. 1821. 
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4th. The IJhorkey jutha : 

The whole cultivated by the original proprietors..Tuckas 

Of the Dhorkey .stuhl .... 

iiented as soostee ... 46 

As cowl .... 10 


5th. Gooroo jutha: 

Cultivated by the original proprietors 
Under the village houses and walls ... 




Of the Gooroo stuhl. .50 

Rented as soostee... 49^ 


56 

56 

56 


50 


6th. Reyraaney mahajun jutha extinct, cultivated by tenants at will, twenty 


tuckas, viz. 

Of the Roondhatce stuhl . SO 

Rented as soostee ... ^0 


7th. Wauloenja jutha; 

Cultivated by the original proprietors . 17i 

Ditto, by Ooprees ... 8| 

Lying fallow .. ... 

Of the Dhurmatteekey stuhl... 

Rented as soostee. ^64 

Waste, to be brought into cultivation in l!231. 8^ 

8th. Moossalcy jutha: 

The whole cultivated by the original proprietors. 40 

The whole of Rcimyet stuhl, the whole rented as soostee. 


35 

35 


35 


9th. Jutha soobanjee, power-extinct. The whole cultivated by Ooprees; 
wenty tuckas of Powar stuhl, rented as soostee. 


10th. Kcctey jutha : 

The members of this family reside in the village of Sevendiney, having 
mecras land in that village also. The whole of their lariA in howta 
is fifty tuckas. Hitherto twenty-five tuckas have been cultivated 
by Ooprees on cowl, the other twegfty-five tuckas were returned, 
lying waste for want of hands, cultivated by the original pro¬ 


prietors . i^5 

Ditto, by Ooprees . 25 

— 50 

Of Maha rooka stuhl. 50 

Rented as soostee . 25 

As cowlee . 25 

—. 50 


11 th. Jutha mookeekur: 

Cultivated by original proprietors ... 464 

Ditto, by Ooprees . 884 

Waste . 1 . 5 

- 140 

Of the Dhenkee stuhl. f.. ... 60 

Waukurree do.. 80 

— 140 

Rented as soostee .......105 

Cowlee ...—.. 34 

Waste......'.... 1 


140 
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12th. Cundulkur jutha: 

Cultivated by original proprietors .Tuckas 232§ 

Tlie portion of one Mcerassadar thrown on the above 
proprietors .. 

Of the Chinchgum stuhl... 65 

Coorun ditto... 80 

Chowtra ditto.. 40 

Hudda ditto .. 10 

lloendathee ditto... 10 

Oodam ditto . 4S| 


24.81 


248| 


Rented as soostee. 175 

Ockhtey .. 25 

Cowlee. 48 


24.8| 


13tli. Juttagorey: 

Cultivated by original proprietors .. ^71 

The portion of one Bhow extinct, now thrown on the 
other proprietors ..... 

,- 274f 


Of the Bhocnrsct stuhl. 90 

Gowel ditto. 48^ 

Narey ditto.. 50 

Hudola ditto . 10 

Roendathce.. 10 

Goorowtcckrey . 10 

Piiddaur sheth. 56^ 

- 274 ^ 

Rented as soostee . 244^ 


Cowlee 


30 


274| 


Revenue 
Rnclotures in 
Mr. Chaplin’* 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 

AfrTH. D. 
.Robcrtacai, 
10 Oct. 1821. 

Deeean. 


War lies: 


14th. Itchuch warryjutha: 

The whole cultivated by original proprietors 

Of the Renkcy stuhl . 

Gooldagger ditto. 

Kamoot boozoor ditto. 

Karaoot khoord ditto . 


Rented as soostee. 196-8 

Cowlee ... 78-4 


270 


270 

270 


2d Warree.—Moonjulwarree. 

15th. Jutha moenjal: 

Cultivated by original proprietors... 

To be thrown on ditto, the share of a deceased Bhow 

Of the Moonjaldurra stuhl. 

Nishanee ditto... 

Garmaul ditto... 

Choopukhetta ditto. 

.. 

Phootbhaee.. ... 

Hudola .. . 


16th. Kurdajutha: 
f'ultivated oy Ooprees 
Waste .. 


540 



S62§ 


S62| 


47 

10 

— 57 

.... 4r 


Total of the land of Moonjalwarree 


Sallee 















































Revenue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. 11. D. 
Robertson, 
10 Oct. 1821. 



Deccan. 
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Sfillce .. 

Sonttr . 

Uhur . 

Bhur bhoonjee. 

Nalbund . 

Sundues . 

Moozobr .. 

Uttars and pinjarries 

KulJal . 

Tumbolee . 

Darookur . 

Hulwaee .... 

Mallec. 

Booroor .. 

Ballooty sootar . 

Parect. 

Charabaur . 

Cocnibaur . 

Lowhaur . 

Nahavee . 

Go woo . 

Sonar... 


lldpees 


20 0 0 

18 0 0 

18 0 0 

18 0 0 
.5 0 0 

10 0 0 


6 3 0 

4 3 50 
12 O 0 

3 0 0 

2 2 50 
6 3 0 
2 10 

1 3 50 
12 0 

5 0 0 
3 0 

2 0 0 
3 O 

3 0 0 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 


120 0 O 


Churoneejora . 2 0 0 

Dusseerah buckra .. 2 0 0 

Chursa churmach . 2 0 0 

Teel sunkrant .... 2 1 0 


6 3 0 



Total of saycr jumraa .. Rupees 420 3 JS 

Alaida jiunma: 

Kullalce mukhta . 15 O 0 

Bet .. 10 0 

-— IG 0 O 


Total assessment . Rupees 4,302 0 0 

Explanatory Ohservatons. 

1st. Jutha.—The tenants at will who cultivate tlie 90 tuckas are made over 
to pay their dues, according to their contracts and cowls, to the original 
proprietors extant; when their contracts and cowls are expired. Government 
is entitled to the full rent of the rent from the extant proprietors. 

The cowl for the twenty tuckas out of forty lying waste commences in 1231, 
the present year; the proprietors have npt capi^ to take the whole of the forty 
tuckas of fallow land in hand. The assessment of the soostec ockhtey and 
cowlee land of this jutha is as follows: 


93’| Tuckas soostee 1,250 per tuckas . Rupees 1.52 1 37 

Sh Tuckas ockhtey ... 2 0 0 

4li Tuckas cowlee . 15 3 38 


Total land assessment . Rupees 170 0 73 

Pluckdar, gram khurch, &c. at 1 anna per rupee . 10 2 56 


Total aienjumma..Rupees 180 3 31 

Saycr Jumma Bazar Butta at ^ anna per rupee 180 . 2 3 31 


Total assessment for 1230 fusly ... Rupees 183 2 62 

For the due rcaliZialiou and payment of which the extant proprietors have 
become responsible. 

2d. Jutha. There being no waste land of this jutha, the tenants at will have 
been made over with their contracts to the pi’oprietors, which w'hcn expired 
the jutha will pay the full dues, as stated in respect to the 1st jutha. 

3d. 
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3d. Jutha. This jutha is perfect, and cultivates all its lands. 'I'he reason 
of any of the land being granted in cowl arose perhaps flrom the poverty of the 
individual proprietors who .in ryotwar settlements are generally each made 
res})onsible for t^ir own potiiions only; or perhaps the ciitcherry servants 
poclictted some part of the difference between the coHrl rate and the full assess¬ 
ment. The same observations are applicable to the Mh jutha. The 5tlj jutha, 
it will be observed, cultivates and pays the full dues for its whole estate. The 
Cth jutha is quite extinct, and the land therefore now belongs to the village 
and its ghutcool. Thfe patronage of this estate ought, therefore, to be with the 
Potail Mocuddutn. It is saleable by the village,* and if it iit^ere lying fallow 
would also be available to Government to grant an enam. These observations 
were perhaps not called for, as they have already been made in preceding 
paragraphs; but it was worth the while to exempiffy them when the oppor¬ 
tunity offered, at any rate. ’ 

In respect of the 7th jutha it will be remarked that it has agreed to take in 
liand the bf tuckas lying fallow in the current year. The 8th and 9th jutha 
require no remark. The lOtb jutha 1 have required to pay on account of last 
year for the twenty-five tuckas of land lying waste the full assessment, because 
they are able to do so; and by their all going to reside in one of Scindia's vil¬ 
lages and deserting entirely that of Government, there was a loss to our Govern¬ 
ment which then demanded to be made good was not disputed, but acceded to 
by the Meerassadars as the right of Government. They have taken care to 
plough it up this year, and having done so I may perhaps recommend some part 
of last year’s assessment, if not already all paid, to be excused, 

Tlic amount of the jiimmabundy for the year 1230, it 

will be seen, is. Rupees 4302 0 0 

The amount for 1229 was.. 3G82 o 0 


Revienue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. H. D. 
Robertson, 
10 Oct. 1821. 


neccan. 



Excess in 1230... Rupees Gl9 O G 

arising from fallow land (parguniin) thrown on the juthas. On the foregoing 
arrangement 

lOGf Tucka soostec . Rupees 172 3 87 

235j Tucka as cowlce. 105 2 G3 

342 

80 ditto of ockhty land thrown on the jutha as soostee 

at Rs. I 2 50 . Rupees 130 0 0 

Deduct ockhtey rent .. 90 0 0 

Excess. Rupees 40 0 O 


Increase in 1230 by the juthawar plan in this village, Rupees 318 2 50 
Iticrcase of cowls to Ooprees and Meerassadars this year... 10? 2 62 

Total increase on land assessment...Rupcss 4G2 1 12 


Veer Hoonda . 

Kullalcc . 

Coorun ... 

Bet Nuzzur . 

Kaper Khurch Puttee 
M oh tu rfa increased . 


Rupees' 15 0 0 

. 15 0'0 

. 10 0 0 

. 10 0 

.. 84 0 O 

. G7 0 0 


Total increase 


Rupees 6l9 0 O 


From the above amount of Jummabundy is to be deducted the bucks of 
Huckdars, gram khurch, &c. included in it, and the mokassa which is assigned 
away in Stirinjain. 

Effa'ts 

• As I have not abrogated this right or custom, I make use of the present tense.—(See my 
observations on the siinnud inaniutta land : those in the .seveutV'Sceond paragraph.) 
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Revenue Ejects of this Arrangement. » 

Mrf Cha^in°8 77* 9y such arrangements the revenue to Ooyi^ment will increase rapidly 
Report, to a ^rtain extent, and my Mamlutdars and ^iij^rdars will lose perhaps a 
20Aug.ie22. source of illicit gain; for under the .head of cowls and istawa, our native 

Mr. H. D. revenue servants having in a great degree usurped in ryotwar settlements 

Robertiion, the powcrs formerly in the hands of Potaiis of letting out land in istawa, con< 
10 Oct. 1821 . trive to cheat botn the Government and the people outof a good deal 

-- - - money. But one of the most important advantages to be derived from this 

Deccan. arrangement being brought into full force, is the acquisition by the govem- 

ment of the village rate of rent for meeras lands, for all that portion of the 

lands of juthas now out of cultivation (often the veiy Svorst land of the whole 
estate), and which would not pay so much as the village rate, perhaps, if Ifet 
to tenants at will: indeed, throwing up of the bad parts of meeras land may 
be in particular cases the reason that some juthas have any uncultivated land 
at all. . 

Government shewn to be no loser by the Arrangement. 

78. It is highly fortunate that by this custom of the people I have a pros¬ 
pect of checking a cause of temptation and a source of gain to my native 
servants, and that there is a chance of saving Government from loss, owing to 
its own helplessness, in granting istawas and cowls. On the present plan 1 may 
try to get better terms than arc ofiered, but 1 am told the lands must lie waste 
unless the poor Oopree obtains them at the proposal rate, and he begins to 
make a pitiful representation of his poverty and want of means. Every Col¬ 
lector is in the hands of his servants in such a bargain ; the land is therefore 
allowed to be let by the advice of Dufturdars duly taken. A Meerassadar, 
(Sicorig.) an Enamdar, or any one can let middling good, and the Government can also 
its shyree land to a cultivator, on condition of receiving half the produce, and 
it is done every dajH But the utmost Government* can expect for unoccu¬ 
pied jutha lands is the village rate paid by Meerassadars, and that too, not till 
the end of perhaps five or six years, while in the interim the givers of the 
leases (whether Potaiis or Maralutdars) pocket some part of the difference 
between that rate, and half the produce. 11^ therefore. Government can get 
no more at any rate than this meeras rate, there can be no reason, even on ah. 
interested view of the subject, for not giving the Meerassadars the choice of 
cultivating and paying the dues of Government for their own land, which they 
do not now look after, either because they have too little capital or stock, or 
because the land is inferior to the rest of their estate, or because they cannot 
get under-tenants, any that offer being picked up by the Mocuddum or by 
my Mamlutdars for the lands they patronize. Where the land was lying waste 
for want of farming stock, therefore, I have given the jutha tuggye, which I 
hope will meet with approbation. 

Potaiis 

* fn 1227 Aisly, the year of the war (A.D. 1817-18), the village <rf Wansoendey turruffa Patera 
received cowl from the Mahratta Mamlutdars for the year, Bulwunt Rao Dantey, in consequence 
of the previous Mamlutdar, Aba Baun, having ruined the village through oppressive exactions. The 
terms of the cowls to individuals were left by Dantey to be fixed as the Mocuddum chose, or best 
could. The Potaiis gave cowls at an increasing rent for six years to some, and for seven or eight 
years to other Ryots; but in the last year of all (mjwIs, the amount to be paid was Rupees 80 for 
chowry, instead of the maniool, or usual rate of that village per chowry of fuUy assessed land, viz. 
120 rupees. These unusual istawa leases became a matter of discussion in .the jummabundy settle- 
inent of the village in A.D. 1818-19, and the Potail Mocuddum said be could not obtain cultivators 
on more favourable terms; and the cowls he had passed being examined, the cutcherry of course was 
bound to respect his engagements. In 1229 fusly, A.D. 1819-20, in the ryotwar scrutiny which took 
place, the Ryots did not disclose tlie fact that, in the preceding year, 1228 (the very year after the 
cowls liad been granted), the Mocuddum had broken his engagements, and liad obliged them, one 
and all, to pay, instead of thirty, forty or fifty rupees, according to the istawa payments of that year 
agreed on, 120 rupees per chowry, or the full mamool assessment per cbow^ of the village, and 
forty r^ees per chowry more than the highest sum demandable on the leases granted in the last 
year. The Ryots accomingly. In 1229, received pottahs from me according to the cowls they held; 
the Potail Mocuddum, and his coadjutor the Koolkumee, however, did not scruple to exact the 
full mamool rate of 120 rupees per raowry, as they had done the preceding year. In 1230, A.D. 
1820-21, the same proceeding was repeated ; and it was only a month ago that, when inquiring into 
she |>ayment8 made by the Ryots, and examining receipts passed the Mocuddum, 1 discovered 
what had been going on in this village—-not one Ryot complained to me, although I gave iu 1229 
(1819-20) every Ryot his pottah with my own hands. I hope my cutcherry servants were ignorant 
of the truth, but I cannot help suspecting their connivance, from the silence of the Ryot. If such 
barefaced finudulcnce and breaches of faith can be attempted on so extensive a scale by a Mo- 
yi; cuddun, we may inter what bis conduct is likely to be when the risk of discovery is less. 

■■M 
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Potails formerly had the advantage qf letting Ghutcool Land. 

79. In the same manner ^ my officers, and J presume those of some of the 
other Collectors, I have now assumed a control over the disposal not only of 
fallow portions of raeeras estates, whose juthas are in a greater or smaller 
degree of efficient existence, but also the establisjied patronage before held 
by Mocuddutns of eftates entirely ghutcool. So was it formerly similarly 
usual with Potails to let out ghutcool, or the land of extinct juthas, as well as 
such pieces of land belonging to extant juthas as they had acquired the patro* 
nage ofi through dhqmtes, exacting in rent, in googree, and in other ways 
nearly half the produce, when the land was of tolerable quality, and somewhat 
less if poorer land, or good land, but exhaustecLby improvident and careless 
management,* and want of attention to the proper crops by tenants at will, 
never, however, contributing for the rent to the village beyond the rate of 
meeras lands, and only sd high in the last year of the cowl. 


Revenue 
Eaclusurcs in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. H. D. 

Robertson, 
10 Oct. 1821. 

Deccan. 


80. These Meerassadars were opposed by my own officers, because they are 
in direct opposition to their interests, by assigning on permanent holdings a 
considerable portion of’ the lands in their patronage, instead of their being 
annually at their disposal to such as might (1 may say) bribe tiiem highest; 
but my local managers after all, still retain the patronage of all tho land, nunc 
of whose owners are extant, formerly let out by Mocuddums, and they will 
continue to retain this patronage unless we give back to Mocuddums the pre¬ 
rogatives in this respect usurped from them. 


Revision qf the Rates qf Assessment considered. 

81. Should it ever be the intention of Government to exercise its r^ht of 
revising the rates of assessment, the measure should be a general one, and 
superintended by gentlemen versed in such a duty, which however should not 
be undertaken till the people themselves think it time. Besides the advantage 
of settling all disputes about kumaul village durs, or rates, it might be made 
subservient to the settlementof an hundred disputes about village-boundaries,t 
and shares of meerass property. The uncertainty regarding kumaul averaged 
village rhtes, and the lands to which they are applicable, and which forms 
almost the only subject of serious discussion in the jummabundy settlement of 
the year, leaves a fair opening for me to induce a request from many of 
the villages under my charge, to have a survey of their lands and a new village- 
rate fixed;« while 1 also embrace this opportunity of mentioning that the most 
likely mode of exciting a general wish to the same effect seems to be, merely 
to instruct the local officers to intimate in their pergunnahs, that in the settle¬ 
ment of the jummabundy, '* «mnsiderable discussion having arisen about kumaul 
** rates I of assessment of some villages, and that; the Government being dc- 

sirous 

* Good cropn are for two or three years acquireable from all our land. Tenants at will take these 
crops, and then throw up the land, because its power is wasted; if it were to be again immediately 
cultivated, there would he a neat faUiug-off: but cowls are generally only for two, three, or four 
years, and then the land is nirown up, and a new spot taken in cowl. The richest crops are the 
firn after the land has lain fallow, and the istawa tenant pays,^ them leased to Government: but 
as the land becomes exhausted,, he pays more. The real fiict 1 suspect is, that some intermediate 
agent takes nearly half the produce By the entire concurrence of the Ooprccs, or, what is the same 
thing, he takes or bargains tor a trifle equal to it on the granting of the cowl. It may be a question 
whether Government has a rigbt'to more dian the ftiil village-mte assessment for village-land, the 
Mocuddum being entitled peihaps to throw any greater payment into a general fund, on rendering, for 
instance, land khureh, muckhty, meeraseu. The rest of the village must contribute among them the 
deficiency between that quit-rent and the village-rate, or the due proportion of the jummabundy scttle- 
luent, whatever it may be: the excess, therefore, should go to a village-fund, to lessen this contribu¬ 
tion; but the Mocuddum-probably pockets i{t, ai^ cduests hia community out of any such advantage. 

t For the sake of satisfying my curiosity regarding: the jitrevalence of such disputes, I ordered the 
number of vill^fS Of cine district where Hicy exist to be ascertained: out of the seventy-four vil¬ 
lages ()f that distiffot, there were no less tbap forty-one villages which have boundary disputes, and 
which it is so much die interest of the villagers not to settle, that I see no hope of their ever being 
brought to tm end, excqituig'.by a survey. The quantity of land deducted as lying waste in forty- 
one villages is %howrie^ X>f which a ftiir estimate has been given tp me, that not more tiiau forty 
chowries ai« , wasti^’fecdconing.^^t^ clutwry moderately at ninety rupees. Government 

thug loBes'dw' ksi^Mifent of ll8 Ohowriei|^';^ 10,000 rupees per annum in one pei^unnah of seventy 
seven villnm :.;^’proflt from ^is land hmg brought Into, amount, would almost alone defray the 
expense of iCurray; , 

t The-lmmisiil village dfaur, or ritte, it nuaithe recollected, is quite a different thing from the kumaui 
rates of tMessment bn ttie land, according to its quality; it is the average of the rates which appear 

• .,#■ -to 
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“ sirous of ascertaining wliat is really just, those who consider their present 
“ rates too ’high, may have them fixed after inquiry, on equitable and usual 
“ principles, on their representing such a wish in a petition to the hoozzoor, 
“ and on their passing an agreement that they will abide by the new assessment 
“ when made, whether it exceeds or falls short of the present rate.’* Previous 
however to committing the Government by any measure likely to end in a 
general survey, it might be worth the while to discover first in a few of the 
most discontented villages, what advantages or disadvantages we should be 
likely to stumble upon, for the best calculated might be deceived without a 
little practical observation. The disadvantages that might attend the per¬ 
mitting of natives to survey and fix the rates of assessment of the land of 
Meerassadars are so obvious, that they need hardly be mentioned, since you 
are no doubt aware of the eagerness with which the right to meeras land is 
contested. Independent of tiie objections on the score of their want of 
honesty, natives have a very great natural tendency to take for granted, many 
points which it would cost them some trouble to determine with precision ; 
and some of these points, if negligently assumed, might render the survey 
of so little use, or rather of so bad an use, that it would be better to have no 
survey at all. 

Mode of conducting a Survey. 

83. In regard to the mode of conducting such survey, the gentlemen 
employed should each have two half-caste young men skilled in land surveying 
under them. The gentlemen should be able to speak Hindoostanee, or if 
Maliratta so much the better, so as to be easily understood by the villagers. I'hey 
should be empowered to assemble punchaycts to decide on boundary disputes 
of villages and fields, and when the proceedings on village boundaries extended 
beyond three days, to decide themselves according to the best of their 
judgment, which should in all cases have reference to local usages, and to 
pauiot, to rivers, nullas, and other natural boundaries. In any cases of great 
doubt or dissatisfaction, the Collector might be called in, who with the district 
Daismook, &c. should settle the point at issue. When the country admitted 
it, gentlemen should themselves traverse the village boundary with the peram¬ 
bulator, and also the boundary of arable land ; for most villages here have 
beyond the arable portion, and between it and the bounds of the next village, 
some portion of barren land. Where the Surveyor should deem it of use, or 
practicable, ho might measure the extreme length and breadtli of thhse circular 
areas, and thus he would, before he commenced with the chain, have a pretty 
accurate rough sketch of the area he had to fill up. The next business of the 
Surveyor would be to ascertain the number of jutnas, or families of hereditary 
landholders who originally occupied the village, and to compare them with 
those extant, and he should at all events distribute the present occupants with 
reference to the survey of the land and the occupation of thuls j and in order 
to comprehend this part of the subject, and indeed the nature of tenures alto¬ 
gether, the gentlemen might be attended by the Collector during their first 
operations. On ranging the people under their natural heads, the Surveyor 
should receive from the Koolkurnee a written account of the partition and 
extent of any thul he should choose to commence upon, the names of the 
fields it contained, &c. He would then commence his survey, measuring the 
area of the thul* himself, by the perambulator if a large thul, or by the chain 
if a small one. He ought himself also to measure the quantity of barren land 
contained within its area, and leaving the detail to be filled up by his Assis¬ 
tants, he might proceed himself to another estate. The Surveyor’s Assistants, 
on entering on a thul and measuring the portion of each Meerassadar, should' 
specify his name, whether the whole portion or how much of it was inherited 
property, or whether it was purchased, and the best account procurable of 
the time and other particulars of the purchase. He should also class tlie land, 
and state the proportion of each quality. The Meerassadar should obtain a 
statement of all these particulars of his field, which sfabuld be ngaed the 

Assistant 

to be the same every where, but the average rate, or village dfaor (guinchaleecbs dbor), has been 
altered by Koolkurnces aad Potails in every village. Should a sufVOT of any village be ordered, I 
shall famish an example by way of explanation of this c&ctinotion, whidi WDBgr appw eollfln^ and 
unintelligible by description only. ' 

Many thuls or estates are a mile in circumference. . ' 
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Assistant Surveyor, when its accuracy might be determined by the Surveyor 
himself, who before confirming it should be bound to hear, examine, and 
rectify any inaccuracies pointed out, or remove any objections or erroneous 
understanding entertained by the owner of the field. The Surveyor would 
then fix the rent of the field according to a certaip scale (which 1 shall be 
prepared to submit to Goveramenh should a survey be undertaken), and re> 
gister the whole of the infotmation acquired and the dues thus fix^. 

8 ubse([uent Management qf the Beoenue, 

83. After any such survey the Government should annually- settle with 
each individual tor those dues to it for which he is responsible, and otherwise 
keep itself perfectly acquainted with the whole detail of the internal manage¬ 
ment of the village} but, after the dues are fixed, the heads of juthas should 
be held responsible for the due collection of the amount to the Potail, who in 
his turn should be the responsible person between the Government and the 
heads of juthas. The degree of responsibility with which these two inter¬ 
vening agents should be burdened is already almost determined, and in full 
force, from this pristine arrangement being still well defined, and from its 
being the natural form into which things have a paramount tendency, even 
when displaced again to resolve themselves. This responsibility necessarily 
confers on him who bears it a degree of importance, to enjoy which both 
Potail Mocuddums and heads of juthas will be very ambitious. The desire of 
such distinctions among the people of the Deccan is a feeling which, if pro¬ 
perly directed by Government, may tend much to the maintenance of a 
respectable class in society ; and the only care necessary to give it a proper 
direction is, to prevent the Potails and heads of juthas from committing petty 
acts of oppression: a matter I should think of easy accomplishment, if Collectors 
move out frequently in their districts, and if each individual who pays direct 
to the Government Agents be informed what he has to pay. Though there 
is great reason to suppose that a native who has the slightest power is disposed 
to turn it to his personal profit, yet this is no reason why we should not endea¬ 
vour to correct this perhaps too general propensify of human nature. There 
is a difficulty, however, in finding out the mode of correction that most natu¬ 
rally adapts itself to the feelings and frame of society; tliis should be eagerly 
sought after, and in the interim we should carefully shun all attempts at a 
reform through the medium of unpalatable or unsuitable innovations in their 
relations in regard to each other. 
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Casual Remarks on the Frame-work of the Society. 

84. The Potail Mocuddum in latter times has been too much his own 
master, but that is no reason why he should be stripped of all his rank and 
power i many social institutions, which if left to themselves miglit generate 
tyranny and oppression, have been found under the direction of reason to be 
the most useful and the most powerful engines of good. One of these I look 
upon to be the gradation of ranks in sociefy, and the power which certain 
individuals thereby acquire over the rest. It is notorious in countries where 
the only two well-defined classes of the people are subjects and rulers, that 
the interests of the former are entirely in the hands of the latter. The most 
petty servants of the crown in such a country is a despot to the extent of bis 
ability, and the ability of even the most despicable is often extensive enough 
to cause a rich man to tremble from a dread of the injustice it may produce. 
To what .extent and with what ability will any Government, finding itself in 
such a condition with reference to the people, though imbued with the most 
Utopian intentions of governing, be able to check its servants and their servants, 
and the servants of those servants, from committing acts of oppression in the 
bare performance of their duty. The Moguls fostered a middle rank of men, 
but they completely erred in the principle, for they made them Government 
servants. These men acted as other servants of Government did, that is, 
they cheated their masters and oppressed the people; they now however 
bear, or will I hope very soon under our Government, much more of the 
character of a real step in the society itself instead of their being only a link 
ol' the infinite chain of a despot’s agents; for they have at present little to 
say as servants of Government, and they are much looked up to by the 
people. 


Evil 



.oG-1' 
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Evil attending diffused Government Agency. 

85. The evils of a diffused Government agency are to my mind obvious 
and manifold. If the Government thinks it can check them by vigilant super¬ 
intendence, it lias planned an herculean labour which it will never accoinpli.sh, 
•however much it may flatter itself with welUwritten schemes devised for this 
purpose. The success of all such attenmts entirely depends on the activity 
of superintendence bestowed on them. They require able European servants 
in every district, I might say, indeed, in every pergunnab, who will be zealous 
and ever on the watch ; in. fact, such a body of able men as will not be found 
in any public service in the world. Where Government are not on their 
guard, and even where they are, some one native of his cutcherry pushes 
himself forward into consequence, generally by picking a hole in some other 
man’s management. The Collector follows up the inquiry, finds it true, or 
perhaps only likely, but begs a repetition of the favour from the informer, 
who is thenceforward invested with a power which, when other natives see his 
drift, they never fail to assist with every malicious story they may consider 
acceptable. He promises them, in return, the favour and patronage of his 
master, and he is soon surrounded by hundreds of complainants; he then com¬ 
mences to accomplish his own designs. The by-standers being impressed with 
a belief that he is omnipotent with his superior, bend before him with offer¬ 
ings and sacrifices, and he fills his pockets without fear or reservation, and 
probably the bubble is only burst by the Collector’s suspicions being trans¬ 
ferred from those once accused by this leviathan of inquisition and roguery, to 
himself; by his having declared them all quite innocent, or by his suppressing 
the proofs of their guilt. The evils of all this mummery and deceit are in¬ 
calculable } they destroy confidence, and the person who is thrown into prison 
solely upon suspicion excited by some such informer’s information, or “goo- 
man,” as it is somewhere called, and afterwards convicted or sent about his 
business on strong “ gooman ” of his delinquency, is probablj' succeeded by 
one who cheats both the Government and the subject much more than he did. 
It must not be understood that I am depreciating the value and indeed the 
necessity of investigations into the conduct of those who act corruptly, or 
against whom there are just grounds for believing so: far from it, I merely mean 
to observe that this goyenda system, or rather system of opposing causes, 
which sets every native who sees a profit in it on the alert to assert l^schoods 
of his neighbour and get him into trouble, is a very base method of turning 
the propensities of the people to account. I speak from experience, when I 
say that I do not know one native who would not, in telling his story, introduce 
in it, if he saw a fair opportunity, an unjust and better turn against his rival or 
adversary j and yet, aware of all this, we greedily quaff from such fountains of 
information. The consequences are, that no man who enters our service, even 
if he be honestly inclined, will long remain so j in self-defence he commences 
with all despatch to make money to enable him 4b bribe informers into silenpe, 
so as to preserve his place, as well as to make his fortune. To withdravv as 
much as possible from our own officers the patronage of letting land, therefore, 
in a ryotwar management, and to plant guardians between tlie mass of the 
people and these our servants, must be objects of the greatest moment to the 
happiness and welfare of the people; while all that rivalry and putting down 
and pushing out of one Government servant by another, or by an Oomed- 
waur,* will of itself subside and render our servants a more respectable and 
more moral set of men than they arc now. 


Desultory Remarks terminating. 

8G. The reduction, therefore, of the inhabitants to two classes, the agents 
of Government and its subjects, seems to. resolve itself into the evils 1 have 
stated, while the only advantage that it fallaciously exhibits to the kind-hearted 
is protection to the miserable property of a miserably poor people. But this 
advantage, as I have already stated, can only be derived so long as a vigilant 
Collector and vigilant assistants are in the district, and no longer. If by any 
other mode the same degree of protection could be acquired without a 
dependence in a cause so likely to vary as the abilities of the head of the 
department, and which would have other benefits besides, there can be no 

doubt 


(Sir orig .) 


• An expectant; a tranger one. 
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doubtthat it should be adopted; but to improve the condition of the people 
is a duty which a just and wise Government should perform, and if there be 
any thing wanting besides duty to urge us to this consideration, it is perhaps 
to be found in facts similar to those 1 have adduced regarding the irapossU 
bility of always being able to command 4 sufficiently vigilant superintendence 
. by Collectors and other public officers, and the evils to which the best inten* 
tioned vigilance, under a system that maintains the necessity of listening to 
informants, gives rise. The only remedy I can devise for all this may be 
stated in a few words. It simply consists in fostering the local institutions 
which, notwithstanding the bad government of some of our predecessors, and 
especially of Baj^ Rao, are yet familiar to and highly prized by the people 
themselves, and which will cause a certain portionof the society to be looked 
up to by the rest as respectable in themselves, andnot so merely because they 
are the petty despots of a' government agency. 

Soils. 

87- The soil of the collectorship may be said to be divided into three prin¬ 
cipal kinds, each kind having subordinate shades and qualities, some of which 
are pretty well defined by particular designations. The three primary divisions 
are, 1st. kalee, or black land ; 2d. pandrce, or white land; and 3d. tambut 
or tambree, brown copper-coloured land. These' names are more scientifically 
general than our own classifications j at the same time they are evidently of 
the simplest and most natural origin, arising from the appearance of the land as 
it struck the eye. 

The Kalee, or Black Land. 

88. The kalee land is almost in all its shades highly productive, 1st. The 
deep-cracked black soil ranks first in point of power; but it is not so highly 
esteemed as that lighter black mould which is intermixed with small stones, for 
it is a very thirsty soil, and requires a plentiful and constant supply of water to 
bring and keep its powers in action. The cultivators say, that if it be not con- 
rinumly drenched during the growth of the crops, these pine and become 
withering. This soil is sometimes distinguished by the name of doenbee and 
kewuldas, kalee zumeen. 2d. The karkhul or dhondal black land, which has 
stones in' it, by which, I presume, its texture is rendered more firm, and thereby • 
more capable of retaining water, is the most highly esteemed land for ordinary 
jerayet crops, the suppfy of water for which depends on the rainy season. 
'L'his soU is not so powerful, nor perhaps so deep as the first-mentioned. It is 

a lighter soil. It is more easily laboured also, but requires to be ploughed 
oRener than the other, and to receive more manure. The lands or this soil 
are never permitted to be at rest; and were it not perhaps owing to the unfre¬ 
quency of deep ploughing, and the excellent husbandry of the Collectors in 
mixing with the white, or wasting crops, what at home is termed “ fallow 
crops,” and in sometimes having only fallow crops for one or two years, they 
must have been much more exhausted than they are. That their power is 
greatly decreased within the memory of man is, however, a general belief 3d. 
There are, besides these two kinds of what may be termed purely black soil, 
several other shades of kalee when intermixed ■ with sandy or clayey soil, and 
there are also spots found here and there in the midst of large and fertile fields 
of black soil (as well as other soils), which produce wretched crops in com¬ 
parison of the surrounding fields. These spots, on being dug up, are found to 
have near the surface a perpendicular heap of choona or lime-stones. Where 
^ orig.) (as in the few places), there is a considerable extent of this thin soil over time, 
the land is termed kaJled choonkurree. 

The Pandree or Whitest SoiL 

89. The second kind of soil, or the pandree, has also several varieties. 
This land is considerably impregnated with chalk; when it is deep it produces 
fine crops. The be#t kind of it is that of which the basis is black mould. It 
is light and is mueb^eemed by the cultivators, who find it does not much 
cherish weeds or strong grass, which occasion them so much trouble in some 
soils. 

Tambut or Tambree or Beddish SoiL 

90. The third kind of soil is the copper-coloured or tambree zumeen, and of 
this there are very many varieties^ for it seems to include all those lands which 
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skirt mountains, and others the least productive in tlie countiy. This soil is 
in general a rough stiii' soil to work upon, and requires to be ploughed deep. 
In the district of Fabool 1 have seen specimens of its best kind, and the 
depth of the ploughing was little less than that in our own country. It is in 
•Fabool a very powerful soil, but requires great labour; in its composition 
there is a mixture of sand and clay, tiie sand predominating. Its different 
varieties are: 

1st. Sal zumeen or nirmul tambree, which is the lightest and most fer¬ 
tile kind of it, and perhaps contains a greater proportion of sand, and 
is deeper than the other varieties. 


2d. Mall zumeen is a thin reddish soil, spread over hard rocks. It 
appears to have two or three varieties, according to the predominancy 
of sand and of friable stones, and according to its depth. Uf its varieties 
are, 1st. The mall moorood, called also the tambree raulsee, which 
affords a tolerable coating, as soil, to rocks and mountains. 2d. The bbr- 
rud or soft friable rocky ground, barely pulverized into earth by distant 
and shallow drifts of the plough: in fact it can hardly be called a soil. 

3d. The walsurree zumeen or sandy soil, strictly so called, and which 
according to its depth gives tolerably good crops. 

4th. Besides these three principal kinds of soil, there are patches of 
shelout or chowpun, stiff clayey soil, and of the cheekunnee or pure 
clay, in which nothing can be cultivated. This kind of soil is found 
generally near to and on the banks ef rivers; it seems to be black, brown, 
and white, in different situations. The agriculturists also term swampy 
or undrained land, shembar or oopul. Land in this state is very rare, 
and the soil of it where it exists is of a clayey nature. 


Proportions of Soil. 

91. The proportions of these soils in my district may be stated as follows. 
But you will, of course, consider the estimate as I do myself, to be only an 
attempt at an approximation. 


Of the kalce land 
Of the pandree 
Of the tambree.. 
Of other soils. 


50 parts. 
12 
30 
8 


Total. 100 

Of the kalec there may be estimated as producing bagbaet 

crops of the fifty parts... 2 parts. 

Irrigated by water-courses for rubbee crops... 5 

Ditto by wells for ditto . 3 

Irrigated.. 10 

Froducing jerayet crops or waste. 40 


Total. .50 

Crops on Pandree Land. 

Of the pandree the following distribution may be stated. Fandrcc often lies 
close to villages, and perhaps has acquired its name from the colour it has 
acquired, by the heterogeneous mixture it is liable to from its vicinity to the 

86 . 

of Gove^’^^^i' means a village producing baghaet crops. 1 part. 


stated, courses for rubbee crops . 2 

is protection ^ ^clls, ditto ditto.. 1. 2 

advantage, r - . , ' 

Collector a' Xrn^ted. 5 

other modducing jerayet crops . 7 

dependciv - 

departmc Total. 12 


Crops on Tambree Land. 
stribution of the tambree may be thus rated : 


Froducing 
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Producing baghaet produce.. 

Irrigated by courses for rubbee crops 
Ditto ditto ditto ... 


Total irrigated...... 3 

Producing jerayet crops or waste ....@7 

Total.SO 

Crops on other Soils. 


Other soils either produce jerayet crops or are not in cultivation. 

Total Land irrigated with rf^ence to what is not. 

Tlie total quantity of each of these, therefore, are thus distributed : 


Irrigated kalec..... 10 parts. 

Pandree ........ 5 

Tambree .... 3 
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Not irrigated 


Total. 18 

. 82 


Total. 100 

C'OpaUUties of the Land not irrigated at present. 

Of the land not irrigated, the following returns may be near the truth. 
Capable of producing rubbee crops : 

Kalee land . 40 parts. 

Pandree ditto . 7 

Tambree . 7 


Only fit for kurreef 


Total. 54 

.. 28 


Total. 82 

Actual State of the Land mi irrigated. 

And again with respect to its present state or actual cultivation : 

Rubbee land. 22 parts. 

Kurreef land. 40 

Waste or fallow . 20 


Natural State of the v^ole Land. 
And the same with reference to the whole land. 

Baghaet.... 

Jerayet rubbee crops irrigated by wells .. 

Ditto.by courses .. 

Not irrigated... 

Jerayet kurreef crops . 

Waste ...... 


Total. 82 


8 § 

22 


40 

40 

20 


Total. 100 

There is therefore about eighty parts in cultivation, and twenty or one>fifith 
waste, of the whole arable land of the collectorship. 

Statement qf Grains produced or Land producing Kuarreqf Crops. 


The kurreef in cultivation may be subdivided into: 

Bhaut khachur or rice landa.. 4 parts. 

Wurkas land...... 1 

The better sort of dry grains . 35 

Total...... 40 

92 .' 
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. Kurre^ and Rubbee. 

9SJ. By kurreef is to be understood crops brought to maturity by the mon¬ 
soon rains; and by rubbee, those that are matured by dews and by irrigation 
and partial showers in the fair season, from November till March. It is to be 
remarked that no rice is cultivated by irrigation, all which is sown depending 
solely on the monsoon rains, and a partial and uncertain supply irom streams 
that continue to flow for a fortnight or three weeks after they cease. I trust 
my deviation from the usual number 16, in shewing the parts of land, will 
not be deetned objectionable $ my reason will be obvious in not using it, when 
it is remarked that some of the divisions are to the fortieth and sixtieth parts 
of the whole land. 


Rxpcrlmenlsfor ascertaining the Produce of Land. 

93. On the 31st of October last year, I personally attended and saw the crop 
of one paud of Madoo Rao Dundera’s flelds (called gocal shel, of the village 
of Tuiligaum Dundera) cut down. The land was of the first quality of black; 
the crop was of the best of that season, but not so well filled as in better sea¬ 
sons. There was one-sixteenth part of the area included in the paud, blank, in 
several little spots where the grain had not sprung up. The crop was nine- 
tenths of bajury and one-tenth of joary. The number of seeds of grain in one 
of the finest heads of bajury was 3,018 seeds, the weight of which was 
5 drachms and 2 grains apothecaries'weight. The finest joary head contained 
2,556 seeds, and weighed 14 drachms. The product of this paud of land hav¬ 
ing been cut down, and also thrashed out berore me, the out-turn of grain was 
5^ pahaleys. This gives 110 pahaleys for a beegah, which at the rate then in the 
village, and which may be estimated to be the fair average rate of the country 
for many years, viz. 6 pahaleys per rupee, makes the value of the crop per bee¬ 
gah 22 rupees. 


Another Trial. 

94. On the same day I personally saw measured and cut down one paud of 
a field belonging to Toolojee Caley of the village of Tamklee. The land was 
the best kaiee. The crop of bajury was a middling one for that season ; but 
the other products were fair, although 1 did not cut them down, from their not 
being then ripe. The mixed cultivation in this field yielded several grains. 
This kind of cultivation is customary, and it also wastes the soil very little more, 
from some of the articles being vetches, or what should be termed green or fal¬ 
low crops. The out-turn was 3 pahaleys and half a seer of bajuiy in the paud, 
or 62^ pahaleys per beegah. 


The value of this was . Rupees 12 2 0 

nd of the other products estimated by Toolsajee and many 
others present, viz. 

For 20 pahaleys at 4^ .. . 5 3 78 

Teel 15 pahaleys at 4§ . . 5 0 O 

Kailie 12 do. at 8 ps. per . .. 12 0- 

Mut 15 do. at 6 do. 22 0 


Value of the produce of the beegah .. 27 1 78 


Average qf the Trials. 

95. The average of these two crops is Rupees 24. 1. 89- for the value of the 
produce of one beegah, of which there are 100 to 81 English acre^ and which 
therefore gives the average value of the produce of last year of a jerayet crop 
on the soil in the extent of an English acre to be Rupees 29. 1. 47- 

Method adopted. 

96. This result being gained by actual experiment, is worth an hundred 
accounts received from Koolkurnees, Mamlutdars, and Dufturdars. The 
measurement was made with a rope, which when its two ends met enclosed 
exactly one paud; the ends were sewed up, and I have performed several 
experiments on poor lands, and in different parts of the country. The Ryots 
are always desired to measure the rope, and to satisfy themselves and me of 
its accuracy; tliey invariably did so, by making it into the shape of a square, 
and by producing either an old katty out of the village to try it by, or by mea¬ 
suring off a new one of five haths and five moothees of five diferent persons. On 
all occasions it was admitted to be a precisely just and accurate measure. 

Estimate 
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Estimate Qf'&ops ^.Black Xtand asoeraged. 

1 submit an estimate of crops of the best black land in three good and bad 
years, the average of whidi being struck may be taken as the mean for ascer. 
taining the medium produce of all the soils. 


Kurntf Crops aud Rubbee Crops not irrigaied on die best Kake Land. 


CROPS. 

Best 
of Oops. 

Middling 

Crops. 

Worst 

Crops. 

Total. 

Avenge 
of -Total. 

Average 
of Crops. 

Estimated 
or avenge 
Value 
li 

I’roduco 
in I^baley; 

Produce 

lapihelejr. 

Produce 
in Febeley. 

Produce 
in Fsheley. 

Produce 
in Palnlqp. 

Produce 
in Petuley. 

In 

PkbAley. 


Rupm 

Rupset. 

Rupecf. 

RUpCMr 

Rupees. 

HvpMt. 

Rupsss. 

Bajerry... 

65 

57 

35 

157 

52 



Toor... 

SO 

26 1 

12 

68 

22 



Teel. 

25 

18 

8 

51 

17 



Kaley....^. 

20 

14 

10 

44 

14 



Ambnrey. 

5 

3 

2 

10 

3 



Total. 

145 

118 

67 

330 

110 

110 

25 

Bajerry. 

120 

100 

70 

290 

97 



Joarry. 

6 

4 

3 

13 

4 



Total. 

126 

j 

104 

78 

303 

101 

101 

20 

Bajerry... 

i 

50 

40 

28 

118 

39 



Toor.. 

60 

45 

28 

ISS 

44 



Teel.. 

80 

15 

10 

45 

15 



Ambarey.... . . 

4 

S 

2 

9 

S 



; Total. 

134 

103 

68 

305 

102 

102 

25 

Bajeny ... 

70 

60 

45 

175 

58 



Mutt 

60 

50 

40 

150 

50 



Total.;.... 

ISO 

110 

85 

325 

108 

108 

80 

Peela joondla. 

ISO 

108 

80 

318 

106 

106 

20 

Wheat .. 








. 

100 

80 

60 

240 

80 

80 

20 

Gram.. 









ISO 

115 

90 

335 

112 

112 

22 





Total.f 

719 

152 













Average.. 

103 

81 


Veductionsfrm an Addition to the Averageforegomg. 

03. This average may be considered very near the truth; but as it appears 
to be the produce when the soil is adequately manured, it is fair to deduct on 
VoL. Iv. 7 F account 
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account of i^s sometimes being either not manured or only partially so, and 
on account of other contingencies, such as perhaps once in seven years a total 
failure of crops, say one-fourth of the whole. The average would then be of 
produce 77 pahaleys, and its value about 16 rupees per beegah j but to this 
ought to be added, on the other hand, a few pahaleys, which are generally 
obtained in a second crop after the kurreef is reaped. This second crop, in 
some places, is c(|ual to half the first; but in most instances the soil is top 
much exhausted from the previous crop to produce more than a fourth. Nor is 
it a general practice to sow for a full crop, so that an average must be rated 
low, say at one-tenth of the first crop; this would raise the total produce from 
77 to about SI- pahaleys, and the value to about 17j rupees per beegah for kur¬ 
reef, and second rubb'e crops, not irrigated. 


Estimate of Crops and Produce on second-rate hand. 

98. On second-rate land, according to some actual experiments which 1 
have made, I should reckon the difference of the average produce to be about 
one-third less than that of katee; but 1 have not had time to go through the 
computation sufficiently, or have I yet completed my actual observations on 
this and the poorest sort of lands. The difference stated, however, may be 
deemed fully below the point, and certainly not above it. 1 should also reckon 
the average of the poorest lands might be estimated at five-sevenths less than 
tiie average of the best. I shall at a future period communicate the result of 
further observations on this subject. On these grounds the fallowing scale is 
arrived at:— 

Scale exhibiiiny: the average Produce and Value of goody middlingy and bad Lands. 

1st. Laud. 84 Pahaleys. Rupees 17 ^ O 

2d. Ditto. 56 Ditto. 11 2 70 

8d. Ditto. 24 Ditto 7f Pahaleys... 3 0 80 


1(.‘4 


32 1 50 


Average 54§ ... Rupees 10 3 16 


The Average if the Kumaul Rates of Assessment applied to the foregoing ScalCy and 
the average Proportion of Produce paid to Government therfrom deduced. 

99. I will now apply this average to the general rate of Government dues 
fixed at the kumaul settlement for the different sorts of soils, and which is, in 
fact, operative with very trifling variations through the whole district, except¬ 
ing in the rice country or mawuls.—> 

Thusl bcega of jerayet land, called mullye as jerayet.. 3 

1 beega of cattle ... 

1 ditto of durim . ... 

1 ditto of secum .. .. 1 

1 ditto of charseeum . 0^ 

5 8i 

Average per beega 1 2 60 

Which being found 6. 54 decls. times in Rupees 10. 3. 10, gives as a result 
that the present average land assessment of my collectorship amounts to about 
two-thirteenth parts of the whole produce on crops not rice; and this is the 
condition of sixty-two parts (deducting rice lands) of the whole produce of 
the collectorship; and when the estimated twenty parts now waste shall be 
brought into cultivation, it will be also applicable to them. The above, there¬ 
fore, may be taken as a calculation whicn bears reference to seventy-eight parts 
out of 100 of the whole land of the collectorship. 

Value of the Extent qf an Acre, and amount of the Produce, on the preceding 

Data. 

100. The value of the produce of an English acre li^ on this average cal¬ 
culation, Rupees 12. 2. 43, and the produce about sixty-five pahaleys. 

The same in English Money and Measure. 

101. The I'elative proportion of English and Deccan measures being 2^ 
pints to one measured seer, gives the average produce in standard busliels to 

be 
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be 9 bushels and 5 gallons, and the average produce of the best land, 
according to the computation of the table, viz, about 21 pahaleys to an acre, 
amount to 18 bushels. 

J!jplanations, 

J am sorry I have not time to run over my information respecting garden 
products. Such inquiries require time and patience, and if they are humed 
through, errors may be found in them ; but I believe you may depend on the 
information 1 have affi>rded to be precise and little vague in its spirit or ten¬ 
dency, though it may be less perfect than that of the other Collectors, who may Decea». 
have had more time on their hands, and may be less liable to interruption 
than I am. 

Irrigaied Kcdee Landf produce qf. 

108. I shall not therefore enter at present on the subject of baghaet pro> 
duce, but shall conclude, this part of my report by informing you that the 
produce per beega of kalee land watered by courses or wells, is, of crops of 
wheat as follows 


First sort of kalee . £lf> pahaleys. 

Second ditto of ditto . 168 

Third ditto of ditto . 158 


or 

In Engtish Measures, 

pahaleys IHO, which average is per English acre 216 pahaleys, or thirty-two 
Sic ijn«.) English standard bushels; and this may be deemed the highest produce of 
the best kalee land in one crop, in the most favourable year, as ascertained by 
myself by cutting down fine rich crops, and having them thrashed and sepa¬ 
rated from the chaff in my own presence. In case of mistakes, I beg to men¬ 
tion that the above-stated produce is the out-turn after the grain is unhusked. 
The quantity of it, if measured with the husk, is nearly double.* The asses- 
mcnl on the beega yielding this produce, is from four to six rupees, according 
as it is watered by a course or from a well. 1 shall remark upon this, however, 
in a future report. 

Memoranda hy 'which Comparison qf the Produce may be tried and drawn. 

104. It may not be uninteresting and will save the trouble of making the 
comparison to inform you, that the poorest land in Scotland yields of oats 
from one bole and a quarter to one bole and a half, or from five to six bushels 
per English acre; that the average of barley produce per English acre on 
middling land in Scotland is twenty bushels; that the average of wheat is 
twenty-four bushels; that in Yorkshire the average produce of oats per acre 
is fiffy-eight bushels; that barley in the midland district of Gloucester yields 
sometimes sixty bushels, but that the average of this crop there is thirty-four 
bushels; that in thp vale of Gloucester a farmer in 1784 averaged from fifty 
acres no less than forty-five bushels per acre of wheat, but that this was con¬ 
sidered a very superior crop. 

Rke Crops and Produce. 

105. The experiment 1 made in rice fields gave these results per beegah: 

Candies. Maunds. 


A good crop... 1 ... 1|- 

A middling ditto . 0 ... 15| 

A very poor ditto . 0 ... 9i 


3)2 ... 6 

. Average 15f maunds. 

This is 184 pahaleyft^ But to reduce it to the other calculations, as the 
pahaleys of the mawuls contain Sf not 4 seers, the out-turn in tlie general 
measure is only I 6 I pahaleys per beegah, or SK)7 pahaleys per English acre: 
that is 302 English bushels. 

Produce 

* This may appear (as my first trial did to myself) erroneous, but it is euily ascertained; it did 
out occur to me to weigh the difference between the grain with and without its chaff. 
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JProdme is grmt&r probably than what is above stated. 

106. 1 have been informed, however^ that it is not unusual for some 
cultivators to acquire from @5 to 35 raaunds per beegah^ that is from 45 to. 
70 bushels per acre, and as there is always a more certain good rice crop 
from the greater quantity of grain which falls among h^ where it is ' 
cultivated, the average produce ought perhaps to be taken one quarter higher 1 
than the result of my experiments last year, which Wiunot a very good season " 
from the want of after rain ; 20 maunds per beegah, or 37 bushels per acre, 
may therefore be estimated a fair estimate of the usual pr^uce of rice. 

The great and smaU Qtams.' 

107. It may be useful to inform you that there are eighteen kinds of produce 
called the mahadon, or best grains, which are specially prized by the natives. 
They are as follows, and are all of them grown in my collectorsfaip : wheat, 
rice, toree, satho, jondley, wattaney, sank, harburrey, mussor, hoolghey, moong, 
teei, kadrove, alsea, jewus, oored, chowlea. 

The other products are small grains, and some of them only are grown 
here: naglee, hurreek, kauthen jevus, mohurria, mukha, ranmoong, dhonglia, 
pawtey bhadlia, wurya sorty, teel, kurdee, ambaree, bajeery, mutt, rang, 
serres. 

The first eighteen are supposed to have been made by Brimha, when he 
made the world, and the last eighteen by Wishwamitiya, at the time when he 
had some intention of turning Creator. 

The trim dhan are deo, bhat, drinney, teel woronsh beej, cumal beej, 
wurreed, burburry, pakur. 

These last-mentioned grow spontaneously in tanks and in jungly places, 
and are never either sown or cultivated. 


Dry Measure. 

108. The measures of grains in my district are of three kinds. The seer 
‘ is the same in all, and the weight of one measured seer of the following 
grainsi taking the average of the whole, is one fourteenth of a pound more 
than 24 lbs. avoirdupois, t'iz. of bajery, mutt, moong chunna, joary, ooreed, 
. :.wattana, gwun, mussoor. 

Of such a Seer. 


4 seers .. 1 pahaley. 

48 ditto. 12 ditto ...... 1 maund. 

960 ditto......240 ditto ...... 20 ditto . 1 candy. 

The above measure is called the barrooley (or 12 pahaley), and is the 
prevalent one. It is that which is in use in Poona. 

The following measul^, viz. 

4 seers . 1 pahaley. 

64 ditto . 16 ditto ...... 1 maund. 

1,280 ditto .. 320 ditto ......20 ditto ...... 1 candy. 

is termed the soorootey, and is used in the Sandus and Pathus turafs, and to 
the southward. In the Mawuls the following ia'the standard: 

3^ seers. 1 pahaley, 

42 ditto. 12 ditto . I maund. 

840 ditto. 240 ditto.20 ditto . 1 candy. 

The soorooley (or 16 pahaley) measure contains, therefore, 320 seers 
more, and the Mawul measure 120 seers less than the more general or 
barooley one per candy. 

Land Measure. 


109. The following may be taken as the generaji (fti^dard of the land 
meaeure; 

• . Y... 

Five baths and five moothees of five different persons make: 

1 katty. 

20 ditto . 1 paud. 

400 ditto . 20 ditto ...... 1 beegah. 


1 beegah. 


2,000 
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^,000 catty........ 100 paud . ^ beegahs ... 1 rooka. 

48,000 ditto.^.vii!.vr* ^400 ditto ...... 180 ditto.84 ditto, ’^ortUci^. 

96,000 ditto;4,800 ditto . 840 ditto.48 ditto.8ditto, 

,1 pucka. 

3SHx rookasaro to one candy. 

" Seed. 

110. The quantity of seed required to sow a beegah of the difi^rent sorts 
of land; is stated to tne to be as follows but I beg to remark that I have not 
been yet able to authenticate in all instances this information by strict inquiry, 
and 1 dare say, therefore, it is not quite exact. 



1 ' 

In good 

In middling 

In poor 


Lwd. 

Land. 

Land. 

Wheat . 

S 

6 

10 

Rice ...... 

i 36 

42 

50 

Turree . 

i 

! 2 


.3 

8ahoo. 

8 

10 

13 

Jondley. 

1 


H 

Vuttaney .;.. 

2 

3 

H 

Sank . 

2 

3 

4 

Hurburra. 

6 

7 

10 

Mussoor. 

6 

8 

11 

Doolghcy .. 

H 

n 

4 

Moong .. 

5 

6 i 

8 

Raley. 

1 

1 

n 


Tee) . 

1 

1 

H 

2 

Kodroo ... 

1 

2 

n 

Alscajavus ... 

2 

3 

H 

Savoy.... 

1 

H 

2 

Ooreed . 

5 

6 

7 

Chowlea.. 

5 

6 

7 

Bajceiy.'.... 

1 

H 

n 

Naglee ....;. 

1 

li j 

2 

lihooe Moog...:....'. 

2 rods. 

weight. 


Ambaree ... 

2 

3 

4 

Mutt and moongea ... 

li 

2 


Kurdee .. 

2 

21 


Mirkkec... 

5 

6 

7 

Warreo... 

SO 

32 

40 



i 



Practice of the l^^handman in the Crops grown on Lands of (Uffhrent 

Qualities. 

111. These products may all be raisedin black land, excepting rice. 
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The custom in regard to the land is however nearly as follows: 


Mihlee ami BqjSaet land. 

Kalee land, not MuHee. 

Ttte poor Land. 

f 

BajarTy.,\.. .. 

Kareely tecl. 

Wheat of sorts,....... < 



( 

Johary.. 

Sawa. 


Mall. . . 

Naglee- 

Sugar-ennn. 

Grom .... i. 

Warree. 

Radishes..... 

Pooree .... 

Hoolgey. 

Sweet potatoes. 

Wheat of,sorts.... 

Bhadee. 

Onions ... 

Ambraee. 

Bajeeiy. 

Yams. 

Wattana. 

Mutt. 

Ginger .. 

Holgey.... 

.... 

Peas (wattana)... 

Hoolgey. 

.... 

Indian com . 

Moong.. 


Kudwul Joary..'. 

Raley . 


ChiiicB . 

Tobacco. 


Kotumrees. 

Pawcltey, or naad . 


Garlic. 

. 1 


Pignuts. 

1 


Sathoo,or . 

1 


Raley. 

. 1 


Carrots . 



Pnn-lpflVAR.i... 



Tobacco.. 

* 


Rajghcera. 




Practice and Classification in the Maacvls. 

112, In the Mawuls the following grain# are classed under the head 
“ wurkas/* and the land on which they are grown is thereby termed ** wurkas 
zumeen,” 

Naglee, seewa, wurree, badle, pooree, jondlSi bajerry, and the following, are 
ranged under “ kathan.” 

Wheat, gram, mussoor, wattana, wawul, sathoO, and kurdee. The land in 
which rice is produced is termed “ bhoosaur.” 

Times qf Sowing and Reaping. 

1 IS. The periods when tJie seeds are usually sown, and when the crops are 
reaped, and the proportions estimated, are as follows: 


Relative 
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Uelntive 

Proportions 

produftid. 

Kameg . . 

of Productiong. 

Utiad tints 
of Sowing. 

Usuid time 
of Resping. 

-h 

Ofjfreea.,;;;;;.. 

May and June. 

August and September. 


Moong.«., i.:. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

"At 

Muckhty.':;;.. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

i 

Ral«^.:...... 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

f 

asi 

Powa .. . 

Ditto. 


Joary... .. 

June and July. 

October. 


Poorey. .. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

87^ 

Bajerry. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

4 

Rice. 

Dittn 

October and November. 

Ditto. 

1 

Nadcney or Nagley. 

Ditto. 

1 

Teel. 

Ditto. 

September and October. 

4 

Bhadlee... 

Ditto . 

Dif.fn., 

i 

Wurree. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1 

Bholl moong ....!. 

Ditto... . 

December. 

14 

Wheat. 

Septemberand October 

February and March. 

IH 

Grams ....... 

Dititic). 


Wattana. 

October and November 

Ditto. . 

i 

Moussoor. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

3 

Mutt. 

June and July...... 

November. 

■ ^ 1 

Hoolgey. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

f : 

Sugar-cane. 

June and January... 

Twelve months alter sowing. 

1 

1 

Sweetpotatoes.. 

All the year. 

In live months. 

k 

Onions and garlic. 

January and August . 

April and December. 

k 

Chillies....... 

June and July. 

January and February. 


Paon leaves.... 

Jidy did August.... 

July and August, recent year. 

k 

Kudwul... 

April and May. 

July and August. 

iV 

Carrots.;. .«. .... 

October and Noveipber 

Jonuaiy and February. 

k 

Kauttee. . . . 

May and June—. 

September and October. 


Sohatur badey....... 

October and November 

Fehruaiy and March. 

A 

( 

Tobacco. 

Cbowleea, ambrace, kur- 
dee, pawlee, alsia, cot¬ 
ton, Ac. Ac.. 

June... 

November and December. 

'*{ 


• 

100 





Quantity qf Agi^^^ural Warh that eight Buttocks may petform, 

114>. A set of eight rallocks is fully capable of effecting the cultivation of 
thirty.iive beegahs of good, bad, and indifferent land; but not more than 
twenty-five beegahs, if all the land be of the best kind. 
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Establishment q/' bands (>f eight Bullocks^ and the Cost qf them. 

115. Whatever sort of land they have to work upon, he due establishment 
of attendants is four men, whose expense are as follows;-— 


90 pahaleys of joary naglee, or other grain, per 
annum; each man dO pahaleys, at 5 paha¬ 
leys per rupees.Rupees 72 

Wages per annum at 20 rupees to 3 men, and 

22 to one man. 82 


Cloths, viz. 


4* goongrees' . 5' 

8 pair of shoes . 7 

4 papoorees . 7 

4cholnas, and 8 roomauls.. 4 

4 turbans . 7 


Expenses annually of 4 hired men . 184 0 O 

Other E,rpenses. 

116. Lagwaur (or expenses for dead .slock). 

Annual. 

3 ropes for the plough. 2 2 0 

An ankra for the ditto . 1 2 0 

Every five Years. 

A phal... 14 

A hullas . 2 a 

Joo . 2^ 

Shelwuttee .-.. 2 

Coolen . • 2 

Panshays . 2^ 

Panbur. S 

Pauley. 1| 

Sindrees ..... 3 

Annual average of ... 20 4 0 0 

Expenses of Cattle. 

Purchase of eight bullocks every ten years at 18 rUf 

pees each, on an average is per annum. 14 2 0 


I'eeding* per annum, a few cakes of goor as a treat... 2 0 0 

Expenses of Seitl. 

Average 3 seers per beegali for 35 beegahs, at 11 seers 

per rupee..... 10 2 0 

Rupees 219 O 0 

Government land assessment on 35 beegahs No. 2, 60 57 3 0 

Government taxes and extra pulhees and cesses . 6 2 0 

Hucksof hucksdars, bullooteys share of produce, &c. 70 0 0 

Total expenses.Rupees .353 1 0 

Average produce of 35 beegahs, at 54| pahaleys or 

Rupees 10. 3. I6. per beegah... 377 0 58 

Amount of overplus for the subsistence and expenses 

of the family ...Rupetil ^ 3 58 


' Deductions 

♦ The feeding of the cattle costs nothing; straw of the grain produced and grass are the only arti¬ 
cles of their subsistence. I have not estimated the value of tne straw as profit, and therefore have 
not admitted as a charge its expenditure on the cattle. TTiere is always some pasture-land (g'ow- 
(Sic orig.) churn) free to the.of the village. 
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Deductions and Additions Jor actual Saving and Income. 

117 . To this amount should be added the saving of the wages of as many 
hands as there may be in the family, and which may render it unnecessary to 
hire labourers; but their food and clothes will remain the same, and perhaps 
indeed as members of the family be more expensive There should also be 
added any gains by other means, but in as far jaa dry own knowledge goes, 
there will be very little on this account. There will be a saving, perhaps, in 
bullocks, as they may be bred in the family or bought for a trifle when young, 
and reared at little or no expense. 
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Land of best Quality. 

118. Applying the above calculation to land of the best quality, we shall 

have expenses as before ...Rupees S19 0 O 

Government land assessment on 25 beegahs, at 2 rupees 

per beegah . 50 0 0 

Ditto taxes and extra pathees. 6 0 0 

Hiicks of huckdars, ballooties share of produce,* and all 

other charges . 70 0 0 


345 0 0 

Average produce of 25 beegahs, 84 pahaleys or rupees 

17 ^ per beegah. . 437 2 0 

Saving for expenses, &c.Rupees 92 2 0 


Ajtplication of wfiat is stated in Paragraph 105. 

119 . Of the 219 rupees expense we may, on most occasions, suppose that 
the subsistence and wages of two of the four persons charged for, go to th*e 
father and one son of the family. 

The wages will be .Rupees 40 0 0 

Suppose in the annual charge for bullocks savedt by 

rearing. 3 2 0 

And the dame of the house and three children produce 
by selling cow-dung, by the sale of a cow*s milk or 
ghee about . . 30 0 O 

There will be ...Rupees 73 2 0 

And overplus ... 2.3 3 58 

In all. Rupees 07 1 58 

To subsist the wife and the 3 children of the owner of 
the land averaged, and of that all of good land. 


there will be the amount as above of .Rupees 73 2 0 

And...;. 92 2 0 

Or ..Rupees I 66 0 . 0 


Remarks. 

120 . By this calculation you will perceive that Government now receives 
all it ought to take from the Ryot, and that the Huckdars and Ballooties 
among them get more of the produce than Government does; their receipts 
fluctuating from one-fourth to one-seventh,‘while as the payments to them 
are chiefly made in hind, the ocupant of poor land pays on account of them 

generally 

, * 'fke produce being modi greater, in proportion to the extent ot land in rich than poor soils, 
the receipts by the Ballooty on twenty-five beegahs of good land is nearly the same as on bad; and 
so also the Government rate of assessment is here stated higher. 

t Tliis profit will bo vety variable from the risk of deaths; but something is, no doubt, saved by 
of ten y^**”*** cultivator, even although he should lose several bullocks before they arrive at the age 

VoL. IV. 7 H 
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generally mofe of this produce in proportion to its whole amount than the 
holder of rich land. 

T/ie foregoing converted into another Form, 

121. These statements turned into the form in your questions, and consu 
dering that the fatiier and son substitute two of the hired men, and that the 
expenses of two men and their hire are to be deducted, are as follows;— 

Average Lands. Good Lands. 


Assuming the gross produce to be. 100 100 

The Circar’s share is . 17 13 

The Ryot’s share is. 83 87 


Of the Ryot’s share these go to fees to village or dis¬ 
trict officers, and the expenses of cultivation..... 32 45 

For the maintenance of his family estimated at six 

persons.. 31 42 


Saved. 000 000 


The detail of the 52 and 45 pans may be divided as follows : 

Huckdars, Ballooties, and other village charges and 

payments. 18 16 

Expenses of cultivation .. 29 


52 45 


Practice in f toughing the Land. 

*122. I may remark here that land is ploughed once in three or four years, 
and this only with respect to kalee land, wliich requires great labour; of 
thirty-five beegahs, therefore, there is not perhaps above eight ploughed up 
fresh every year. The lands ploughed are harrowed, and the poorer lands are 
only ploughed when bajerry is to be the crop raised. The operation of har¬ 
rowing, however, is attended with considerahle labour to the bullocks, since 
land to be well harrowed requires to be four times gone over, each time in 
an opposite direction in order to destroy the roots of weeds and grass, and to 
ensure a healthy clean crop. 

Baghaet Produce. 

123. For the reasons I have already given, I shall not attempt at present to 
shew the result of Baghaet agriculture. 

Eke Crops. 

124. With respect to the rice country, as I can speak with more certainty, I 
shall communicate, at no distant period, what ^consider to be an accurate state* 
ment of its agricultural profits and assessment. 

Number of Bullocks to a Plough. 

125. In it only two bullocks are required for one plough. A man and his 
family live miserably upon what the labour of a pair of bullocks leaves to them, 
after paying all charges and occasional hire of labourers. 

Practices in cultivating like. 

12C. A pair of bullocks and one plough can prepare five beegas of rice land, 
or as much as three maunds of seed will sow. They also can attend to two 
beegas of nactinee and seewa crop. The expenses of rice cultivation are in¬ 
creased when the rice is transplanted, which is the most approved and most 
profitable mode of raising it, and is the practice in this collectorship. It takes 
fifty men to transplant in one day the young plants of one maund of seed. That 
is 150 men for one day for five beegas. The payment of labourers thus called 
in is one pahaley of rice and a cake of some other grain for working frorn sun¬ 
rise to sun-set. It is necessary to state how the operation of transplanting is 
performed ; but the labour is no doubt tedious from its being necessary to fix the 
plants on the earth instead of throwing them, as those of warree and nachnee 
are, at random, and left at their own hardihood to introduce their roots ; in fact 
the difference of tlie labour from this circumstance is quite apparent, ten men... 
covering in one day with these other grains as much land as 1.50 men do with 
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the rice shoots. A man and his wife can cut down in eight or ten days the 
produce of five beegahs : there is, however, an expense attendant on bringing it 
i'roni the fields and stacking it, since thi^ should be done before the grain dries 
too much. Sixteen men, or more if the field be at a great distance, are usually 
hired therefore to bring the sheaves home^ these receive one pahaley of rice for 
the day’s labour, and no brekd. 

Nachnee and Warree Crops. 

1^7. It is necessary to hire people to aid in reaping the nachnee and warree 
of two beegas. It takes the man and his wife and two others, eight days’ hard 
work to cut down these stiff-stalked grains. These get a pahaley of rice. The 
stacking of these crops also is attended with expenses, since it is advisable to do 
so as soon after they are cut down as possible, and also not to carry them home 
at any time, but in the morning when they are wet with dew, the truks then 
retaining the seeds, which the parching heat of the sun by contrasting and 
opening them occasions them to lose. Should seewar be sown and not warree or 
nachnee in the two beegas, it is necessary to weed the field once, when the grain 
is about a foot high ; but this is done by the good-will of the villagers for each 
other, at no other expense than such cheer as the owners of the field may choose 
to regale the weeders with. The operation being requisite in the middle of the 
rains, the weeders are generally remunerated with as much spirits as they can 
drink, since if it rains they go to work naked, and it is rather a laborious task to 
enliven and encourage them, during which they have a drummer behind who 
beats incessantly, except when at intervals he stimulates their exertions by ex¬ 
claiming “ bailey lere dada,” bafley bhaee dada. 

Expenses of this Cultivation not stated at present, 

128. The expenses of this cultivation I shall shew in some future report. The 
assessment being so high tliat the people can hardly subsist, it is my intention 
to recommend the abolition of several pathces, which it will require time and a 
considerable detail to explain. 

Apology. 

129. I shall now proceed to answer the first of your questions, which have not 
been noticed in the preceding paragraphs or in my reports of the 1st of May 
1820 and the 9th of March 1818. I am afraid the want of order in the re¬ 
plies with reference to your queries may not be desirable ; but the several sub¬ 
jects with reference to former letters will perhaps be found to be best discussed 
in the arrangement in which they presented themselves to my mind, so that the 
disadvantages and trouble of reference will be perhaps counterbalanced; but I 
nevertheless beg to apologize for the liberty I have taken in thus arranging the 
questions. 
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Register of 'I'ran^ers and Officers of Registry. 

130. There never was a general register kept of transfers of meeras lands 
that I have heard of, nor any record whatever of such transactions, except 
such as may be.found in the Koolkurnee’s accounts. No such thing was 
perhaps ever fancied as a general register or record-office for transfers of any 
kind, or for judicial decisions. 

Hacks on Meeras Land xoheri payable. 

131. Meeras land pays no bucks or fees, excepting when in cultivation. 

Prevalence q/' Meeras Tenure. 

132. The meeras tenure may be said to have existed in all villages in this 
collectorship. There are not many in which it does not now exist, perhaps not 
above thirty, and these do not form any connected tract: they are those 
villages that have never recovered from great calamities. 

Moochulkas and PiUhas, to "bikom grantedf and how. 

133. Moochulkas will in future be exchanged with each Meerassadar and 
Oopree cultivating entirely ghutcool land. Hitherto Ooprees cultivating 
meeras land, although not entirely ghutcool, have obtained puthas as well as 
the others. Tliese specify the village or cowlee, or ockhty rate of assessment, 
and the quantity of land the Ryot has. I am not aware of any necessity there 
exists to prevent Ooprees from throwing up land assessed at the chalee dir, or 
rate of Meerassadars. The local officers make much ado about granting cowls. 
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and cheat both Government and the Oopree. If Meerassadars are alluded to 
ill the forty-seventh question, they will strain every nerve to gain possession of 
their land, and never think of permanently quitting it or giving it up. I am 
not aware of the origin of the worti chalee: it is applied here to the rate of 
swaslee or soostee land, and even to the land itself. I think it means “ usual, 
customary.” Nor am I informed of the origin of the words smistee^ or soosiee 
and oclhty. The latter means a fixed rent, as applied here; but this is better 
explained in the description of land tenures. 

hand reserved Ify (jovemmenl, ^c. 

ISl. Waste land was reserved by the former Government for cooruns, or 
grass land. Very little waste land has been brought under cultivation since the 
accession of our Government, owing to the epedcmic and the want of capital. 
No ruined villages have been re-established. 


Prhilcged Persons. 

135. In twelve or fourteen villages only of Power Khorey are there any 
Bi ahmins who do not pay the full assessment. This privilege, however, appears 
to have been acquired because they were rich and respectable, and not from 
their being poor. 

Htm'ala. 

136. Ryots formerly used to pay their assessment, and still in general do so, 
by a huwala on a village grain-seller, who, before the crop is off the ground, 
concludes a bargain Ibr it, and pays the instalments, on order, to the Moccud- 
diim. The Ryot probably lost very little oi^nothing formerly by exchange in 
this transaction ; but he used to be taken in, and is so still, by selling the grain 
at too low a rate, in consequence of the backwardness of the grain-dealer to 
become bis banker, unless under favourable teims. 1 do not demand my first 
instalment till the kurieef crop is well in, and there is therefore an improve¬ 
ment in favour of the Ryot in this respect. 

Rates of Interest. 

137. The usual rate of interest is twelve per cent.; in the Mawul it is 
twenty and twenty-four per cent, j a pice per rupee a month, that is, three 
annas per sixteen annas in the year, is an usual rate. When the interest is paid 
in grain, the usual rate is a seer per rupee per month, or seventy-five per cent. 
If g.ain is borrowed for seed, the date is cancelled by the repayment of double 
the quantity, any time within a year, if for consumption one-quarter to three-, 
quarters more is paid in return. 


Pothey Chat and Bazar Butta. 

138. The former Government took two per cent, on the collections, to make 
them up to the mullarshay currency, or pothey chat. The last Peishwa took 
ba/.arbutta besitles the pothey chat, so.as-to equalize the inferior coins with the 
ankooshee standard. The bazar butta fluctuailed according to the pleasure of 
the M.unliitdar. It is now fixed according to the following scale, which is 
framed with reference to the intrinsic value of the coins. 


Miuldum Chappy, Ankoosee Rupees 

Nurrun Chappy ditto . 

Bliattooree Rupees.... 

Colaba ditto. 

Phoolsharee ditto..... 

Ballupooree ditto. 

Ttmbqornee ditto.. 

Waee sicca ditto ... 

Meritch ditto ... 


Per 100 Nurmul Chappy 
Ankoosee Rupcesi 

. 100 ^ 

. 101 | 

.. 1034 

. lOGi 


lOU 

106j 

lOGi 

1054 

108 


Proportion qf Coins in Circulation. 

139. The proportion of coins in circulation is as follows: 

Prevalent Currency. 


1st. Ankoosee rupees, or nirmul and korah, or rupee just 


from the mint, or very recently issued . 29 

Muddiun Chappy .. 7^ 

NurrunChappy .... '^9 


2 d. 
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2 d. Batorey rupees..... 7 ^ 

3d. Bellapoorey ditto. 

4 ith. Hallee sicca ditto. 


5 th. Phora Chandore ditto. | 

6 th. Shree sicca ditto ... f 

7 th. Jerry putka ditto ....;... | 

8 th. Waupgaum ditto. | 

9 th. Phoolsheer ditto. J 

100 
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Combination qf Shroffs to depreciate the Currency. 

140. 1 am not sufficiently informed to reply to the 84th question at present ; 
but I should think it very likely that Shrofi& would combine to depreciate the 
currency. 

Prqfit and Loss on Exchange. 

141. The balance of profit in exchange on account of cash received as 
revenue, from 1 st May 1820 to 1 st May 1821, was Rupees 10,159. 0 . 5. 

Reason. 

142. This arises from the payment of establishments and details without 
giving the per-centage taken on receipts. On large sums paid to the pay¬ 
master and others the same rate is allowed as is received. 


Payment qf the Revenue^ how conducted and acknowledged. 

14.3. The coins paid by the Ryots are sent to the treasury, with lists made by 
tlie Mamiutdars, attested by the Sheristadars, in sealed bags. Receipts are 
granted by each person through whose hands the money passes to him from whom 
he receives it, and by myself to the Mamlutdar, in the enclosed form ; copies of 
each of my receipts are kept in the hoozoor. There is an excellent check in 
the puthas given to the Ryots against all exactions beyond the amount therein 
specified, whether for gaum khurch or any thing else. 


Gaum Khierch. 

144. In reply to the 92 d question I have to observe, that since the kumal 
settlement the gaum khurch appears in the public account between Govern¬ 
ment and the village; but besides those shewn in the accounts there were 
other exactions made, some of which were paid to the Mamludars, a untust, 
and in the way of bribes, and others were kept by the Mocuddums and Kool- 
kurnees for their own use. 1 limited the gaum khurch to the expenses of 
Dewastans, Wurshasuns, and other established expenses, which 1 was certain 
did not go into the PotaiPs pocket; and 1 feel assured that even the people, 
who alone benefit by this measure,* would rather I had not been so strict. The 
Mocuddum gives no holiday feasts now as formerly, and I attribute this to their 
not having the means, which is really true; I have therefore, in 1230, allowed 
a little sum for dussara buckra and other festivals, and shall increase it, if you 
do not forbid me, still a little more. The gaum khurch (it is impossible to 
say what may have been the highest, actually,) I have met with under the old 
Government, exclusive of Huckdars that are cognizable by Government and 
introduced into its account with the village, are twenty per cent., and the 
lowest six per cent.; at present the average is four and a half per cent. 


Fees and Perquisites qf the Mocuddums. 

145. The fees and perquisites of the Mocuddums, as head of the corpora¬ 
tion, of which no account is received by Government, vary in different vil¬ 
lages. In most villages Meerassadars pay no goozree, and in some they do. 
The holders on this tenure are also generally excused from most of the com¬ 
plimentary offerings payable by Ooprees. I draw a distinction between the fees 
or bucks noticed in the account of Government with the village, and those 
which are conceded by the people and paid as the Mocuddum’s right, without 
the interference of the Government agency. There may be little or no oppres- 
iiion on the part of the Mocuddum in realizing these fees and perquisites, for I 

, , have 




Sec the 149th paragrapli. 
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have never heard otie complaint of such a nature. It may be inferred^ that the 
Mocuddtim i*s restrained by the known usage of his particular village, and by 
the conviction that if he attempted to take more (under our Government), he 
would run the risk of having the whole village against him. It will be an 
■ object, however, to ascertain whether he may not have induced the villagers 
to pay greater contributions on pretence of my having cut his gains in gaum 
khurch. The goozree is variable, but it may be stated to be equal to about 
seven per cent, of the assessment, which average is divided here, according to 
the custom of particular villages, between the Fotail, Mocuddum, Koolkurnee, 
and Chowgulla. 

Institutions abolished or obliterated. 

146. It will be se^n in the preceding part of this report what institutions 
have been abolished or obliterated, and what modifications have been made. 
It is therefore only further necessary to say here, in reference to the 96th 
question, that the practice of begar has been abolished ; and that if the 
operation of the ryotwar settlement is not well looked after, that system may 
tend, 1 think, to trench on the rights of the great mass of the people, in as 
far as their property in their lands is concerned. 

BuUooiees and AUootees, 

147; Descriptions of the Barra Bullooteys and the Barra Allooteys, are to be 
found in the reports of Collectors and Residents from Delhi to Mysore; to be 
able to say any thing new about them, since they appear to be the same every 
where, is perhaps not to be expected. Those of them that are found in my dis¬ 
trict, I enumerated in my report dated the 9th of March 1818. The carpenter 
makes the wood-work, the blacksmith the iron-work, the currier the shoes and 
water-bags ; the Mhar does every thing, and is of no profession in particular; 
runs on errands, keeps a current account in his own hand of the distribution of 
the lands of the village, preserves particulars of the battles about the village 
boundary for four or five generations, and is the oracle who decides by his 
evidence such disputes. There is a barber to shave, a washerman to wash, a 
Jossee to cast up nativities, a reverend Mahomedan to pray, he. These are ail 
paid by part of the produce, and their payment in this shape is baneful to the 
industry of the country, and as harassing to the people as the payment of tithes 
in kind in England; it is indeed worse, because it is not so well defined in 
extent. It is impossible for me to give you at present a just idea of how these 
exactions bear upon the Ryot, nor how much they actually are : whole families 
are supported by them; and 1 am inclined to think, as far as I yet see, that they 
are the heaviest drawback to improvement the Ryots of the collectorship are 
saddled with. I shall therefore say nothing here on this subject, but reserve it 
for discussion at a further period, when 1 shall have better examined into it; 1 
shall then also take a view of the other burdens on the Ryots, on account of 
Mocuddums, Koolcurnees, &c. &c. In the xnjt&n time, as a good specimen of 
what a Mocuddum’s office is worth, I enclose a translation of the rights of the 
Mocuddums of Walley in my district. / 

Relief from duty qf Village Officers. 

148. In reply to the 104th query, 1 beg to observe that the village officers arc 
relieved of a good deal of duty they would rather have continued to perform, by 
the operation of the ryotwar and pulta system, so that I suppose their duties 
now are less onerous. 

Daismooks and Daispandees. 

149. The offices of Daismooks, Daispandees, &c. are hereditary and saleable. 
These officers were never set aside except when Government sequestrated the 
offices as part of the heritable rights of individuals for any offence against the 
state, &c. Such officers seem to have stood between the heads of villages 
and Government officers. -They may have been Government servants or 
Collectors themselves formerly, but there is no trace that I can discover that 
they ever were so of right; Government sometimes appointed them in lieu of 
Mamlutdars, but such agency was definite, and seldom lasted lung. They 
perform no duty at present beyond sitting in the cutcherry, and acting as 
umpires between it and Mocuddums in the making of a mozewar jummabundy. 
They seem to moderate the demands of my cutcherry, and to influence the 
Potails in the admission of rightful demands, and as far as I can judge, I think 

their 
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their services in this way are very beneficial to the interests of the people; 
they are their representatives, and there is great need indeed that the people 
should have honest persons of this description. How far they are honest, 
however, is very questionable, and it is presumable they would not demand a very 
high reward for betraying the confidence reposed in them. The mass of the 
people look up to them with respect. The Daismooks are the greatest men of 
their own caste. Even Mahratta princes, such as the Rajahs of Sattara, Scindia, 
Holkar, and even Bajee Rao* himself, are, or were ambitious of acquiring the 
distinction and local power which the office of Daismook confers, while those 
who held the office profess the charm of being descended from men who have 
been looked up to by the ancestors of the people with respect. And this is not 
an imaginary charm in the Deccan, for whatever is inherited from ancestry is 
highly prized, and I believe the feeling of respect for an old family is as 
great here as it is found among ourselves, making allowance for the want of 
records of the deeds of other times, and adding many fictions to adorn the 
adventures of more recent heroes. There is no trace of Daismooks and Dais- 
pandees being subject to feudal services, but if they chose to go to the wars 
they were much made of by the sovereign, and had good pay and large 
establishments. I have observed no diminution of respect to them since our 
Government was established. Their bucks being exactions from villages over and 
above the kumal assessment,t I tried in to discover how much they of 

themselves could realize by tlie voluntary payments of the Ryots themselves, 
for as the amount of their bucks exhibited in the mozewar settlements of old 
times (and which they claimed) appeared to me to be very large, 1 thought 
it probable that as the entry of them as deductions from the dues of 
Government at all was a deception, so might the amount also be false, in 
order to make up the particular sum intended to be deducted. But my wish 
in thus ascertaining the real dues of these men was frustrated; the season 
was not a good one, and the Huckdars no doubt suspected what I wished 
to discover, and pretended they could not that year realize by their own power 
what they had been in the habit of taking all along themselves. One Mani> 
lutdar also, contrary to ray positive orders, but perhaps to meet the pleasure 
of my Madras Dufterdars, who set his face from the first against my expe¬ 
riment, placed and realized without my knowledge an extra puttee in the 
villages for the highest hucks the Huckdars claimed. The method 1 had 
adopted in endeavouring to ascertain this point, in 12^9 fusly, having been 
totally disapproved of by you, I did not continue the experiment; and the 
hucks of the past year, ISSO, were therefore determined by my cutcherry on 
the best information it could obtain: but that was of so inferior a description, 
that I am fully satisfied in my own mind it has been imposed upon in many 
instances. I, however, directed that the amount both of the hucks and of gaum 
khurch should be added to the aeen zeimma, in order to meet the real usage 
in respect of these payments, so that the amount of hucks, of whatever conse¬ 
quence it may be to the people, is of none to the Government, since, in order 
to defray it, it is realized from the people over and above the does of Govern¬ 
ment : a principle I was not aware of in IQilH ; and in consequence of not 
attending to it, in which year, the villagers look on my more recently acquired 
knowledge, and on my last year’s settlement, with discontent. The Huckdars 
used to keep an open account, sometimes eight or nine years in arrears with 
the villages, and did not settle regularly every year for the amount to be paid 
to them. The pcr-centage of the hucks ol last year is Rupees 4. 3. S3 on 
the jummabundy. The Huckdars realize their other perquisites and payment 
in kind as usual. I think they are an useful class of men, if precluded from 
the power which any Government agency in their hands would enable them 
to exercise. 
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Influence of Gooroos and Priests. 

150. Tlie influence of Gooroos and priests has been lelt exactly as wc 
found it. 

Control 

* The Peishwa holds several Daismooks’ wuttuns by purchase in the Southern Concan. 
t See Appendix W and X for an exemplification of a Mamlutdar's exactions, and the accounts 
made up for the use of the huzxoor. I beg to mention hare that tlie dufter under your charge con¬ 
tains actual accounts by which the ceal truth in this respect can be well ascertained, and to which 1 
refer you for further intormation. See also the notes of Appendix R an^ V. 
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Control; 'PormaUty. 

In answer to the one hundred and nineteenth and one hundred and 
twentieth questions I have to observe, tliat I think there is certainly more 
efficiency of control ^ that is, our control is more wholesome and regular than 
that of the preceding Government, which was despotic, and even in its best 
times irregular. There is more formality and uniformity of action at present 
than formerly. Formality (most useful if adapted to existing institutions) is 
the offspring of the Ryotwar system. I am not aware of the scope of the ques¬ 
tion about decision ; I endeavour to decide on what is best, and when 1 have 
done this, I insist on the performance as far as is proper. 


ArUtrgry and discretional Powers qf Government, 

15%. In reply to the one hundred and twenty-first question, I beg to say I 
do not think we are so arbitrary or discretional, for we are certainly not so 
despotic; but we are more summary, and require what is once decided to be 
the best to be done, to be executed without much demur. 


Puggaga when not sometimes permitted. 

153. The one hundred and twenty-second question would appear to relate 
to judicial matters. There is no innovation in civil business beyond some¬ 
times confining a debtor instead of allowing of puggaga, but this is often left 
to the option of the creditor. 

PuggyCf Tuccoeoee^ or Advance for Cultivation, 

154. It was customary in the better times of the former Government to 

give puggye or tuccavee, but the Ryot was charged with the interest at the 
rate of one per cent, per month ; security was taken for re-payment. The 
Mocuddum generally stood security, but sometimes also village grain-dealers, 
or other Meerassee Ryots, for instance, were accepted. We give much more 
puggye than the old Government, because as no interest is taken by us, those 
who dreaded to borrow on account of it now come forward. The Mocuddum 
stands security for re-payment, and very probably (though I have not found it 
out) he takes a douceur from the Ryot who receives it- It would not, how¬ 
ever, be proper to risk the money of Government without some security, 
unless to a poor Meerassadar who had been reduced to* poverty by other causes 
than mismanagement of his means or dissipated habits. The amount of 
puggye in the pergunnah of Phabool, where most has been given, was in 1230, 
foriiffy villages in which 3,187 pottahs were exchanged to 3,187 Ryots or their 
proxies, Rupees 3,625, divided among 260 persons in twenty-six villages; and in 
1231 (the current year) to 274 Ryots in twelve villages. Rupees 2,442. The last 
year’s puggye was realized in that year, and the quantum of disability is much 
less this year; while the revenues, in consequence chiefly of the puggye granted 
and the new cultivation resulting from it, were increased about eighteen per 
cent, in that pergunnah. ^ 

Highest and lowest Assessment on Land. 

155. The highest assessment of a bcega of land, under the denomination of 
kalee chee akar, or land assessment, is on jerayet land not producing rice crops. 
Rupees 31, and the lowest two annas; the highest on baghaet is Rupees 15, 
and the lowest one rupee, according to the soil and the produce. 

Advantages qf Meerassadars in comparison with Ooprees or Tenants at will. 

150. To give a direct, or what would be termed a satisfactory reply to the 
thirty-seventh question, would require me to know more than I yet do respect¬ 
ing the interior economy of the village. It is an undoubted fact, however, 
that the meeras property in land is prized, and that blood is spilt not unfre- 
quently in quarrelling for it. I should therefore think there are positive 
advantages from the possession of land by the meeras tenure. These advan¬ 
tages are, perhaps, that if a Meerassadar by any capital or good husbandry 
should improve his estate and obtain flourishing crops, he retains a certain 
assurance that his labours and expense will turn to his own profit, for he cannot 
be ousted nor over-assessed except by oppression ; whereas an Oopree has Uo 
such prospect: any extra labour and expense which he may bestow on his land 
will go for nothing, if the Potail Mocuddum should quarrel with him. A 
tenant at will also generally injures the land, at least he does not care about it; 

he 
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he will sow wasting crops on it successively, and there is only the Mocudduin’s 
interest in obtaining half the crop, which 1 think he did, that is any check to 
his reducing its power very much. This serious mischief, which arises from the 
occupation of land by tenants at will, does not. seem to have yet received in 
India much consideration; but it is no doubt one that deserves great atten-> 
tion: and it is owing to a want of some arrangement in this respect, calcu¬ 
lated to guard the lands from exhaustion, both that the land held by tenants 
having no permanent interest in them are so unproductive, and that the Mee- 
rassadar is so much better oIT than the Oopree. But this is too interesting a 
subject to be discussed hastily, and I shall, after more minute inquiries, proW 
bly arrive at the cause of the indubitable fact, that a Meerassadar is better off 
than an Oopree or Sookharvustee. The other advantages are stated to me to be 
that a Meerassadar is more highly respected than a Sookavustee or Oopree; 
that he positively has a higher moral character ; that his being a piiurkurree is 
a consideration which influences his fortune in other lines of life ; that a man 
who has a meeras wuttun or is descended of a Meerassadar will be trusted by 
his master in the most confldential matters, while a Koonbee not a Meerassa¬ 
dar is nut so trusted ; titat there is pride in a Meerassadar to behave himself 
well, and strange as it may appear in such bare-backed gentry, not to disgrace 
his family ; that from his fldelity he gets better pay or is better fed, clothed, 
ami respected as a servant in any great man's employ than if he were not a Mee¬ 
rassadar ; that he'always obtains a wife in a regular w'ay, which you are perhaps 
aware is the opinion of all classes of Hindoos, a most respectable and indispen¬ 
sable condition to any respectable man whatever, since Hindoos prize very 
lightly those of their caste w'ho are not married, and the bachelor feels in 
himself a kind of baseness of condition that makes him comport himself lowly 
to others, because he is of no account in his own estimation. We ought to 
judge of tl«e advantage of acquiring a wife, therefore, in a legal way, with the 
feelings of tliose to whom the question relates present to our minds; and 
doing so, it is my belief that this is a high advantage enjoyed by Meerassadars 
over Ooprees, and proves also that there must be something connected with 
the tenure positively beneficial which places them in this enviable situation. 
A Mamiutdar's vanity is gratified by having, if he requires it, his name recorded 
in deeds of sale on transfers of land and houses; and on these occasions he 
receives a trifling present from the purchaser, an indifferent turban, or a rupee or 
two to buy one, unless indeed the briber commutes for this tribute of respect by 
giving a public dinner to the whole of the Meerassadars and Bullotees. The rela¬ 
tive situations of Meerassadars and expenses may be summed up by stating that 
it is a common expression to use to the latter when the former may be disputing 
with them, and that they are obliged to put up with the taunt '* country ave- 
reel kowla," you crow upon a stick ; that is you who are true for an instant, 
and are just on the wing : such a scofi; and the common use of it by Meeras¬ 
sadars among themselves, when speaking of Ooprees or Sookwastees, sufficiently 
indicates both their own pride, and that there does exist a warmly-felt difference 
in their condition. 

Numher of Ooprees and Meerassadars. 

1.'57. As a reply to the4<3d question the following statement, which shews the 
number of persons who pay revenue direct to Government in villages managed 
by Government, is submitted. 


MEHAUI.S. 

OoprecH. 

MeeraNiHidars. 

Totai- 

Relative IVoportions. 

Oopreefi* 

MeeraRsmlarR. 

Bheen tburry. 

1,185 

1,104 

2,289 

aa 10 to 

9 nearly 

Poonii kusba. 

9 

115 

124 

.. 1 .. 

13 .. 

Indapoor . ... 

2,509 

810 

3,319 

.. 3 .. 

1 .. 

Pabool .‘. 

683 

2,.504 

8,187 

.. 1 .. 

4. .. 

Thair. 

1,805 

3,073 

4,878 

.. 3 .. 

5 .. 

Peorandhur ... 

1,4<31 

2,160 

3,591 

.. 2 .. 

3 .. 

Havnily. 

588 

2,656 

3,244 

.. 1 .. 

5 .. 

Mawuls. 

1,829 

estimated. 

2,676 

estitnalcd. 

4,505 

actuftl. 

.. 7 . , 

10 .. 

Sewneer. 

869 

4,600 

5,469 

• • 1 • • 

5 .. 

Total 

10,908 

19,608 

30,606 

1 

2 
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158. You will observe that I have only estimated the number of Ooprees 
and Meerassadars in the pergunnah of Sewneer.' This arises from Captain Pot- 
tinger having made no distinction between them in former years, and from my 
not yet having obtained the detailed returns of the puttees from the ineliai of 
Pownere for last year. The estimate is, however, 1 should think, near the 
truth, from the meeras tenure being hi that district as^prevalent as in any of the 
other divisions that have most Meerassadars. The number of ryotwar puttees 
is the total number of Meerassadars and Ooprees shewn in the above tabic, 

Deccan. vis. 80,000. 

Waste and cuUk'ated hand from Account of Villages. 

159. 1 have been endeavouring to discover from the accounts the proportion 
of waste to cultivated land, to answer the last part of the 5th question, during 
the writing of this report; but I must conclude it without stating this infor¬ 
mation. There are so many different names for, and such a variety of propor¬ 
tions of the land measure, that each village requires its proportion of cultivated 
and waste land to be ascertained under the designation and quantity of the 
measure peculiar to it, and then all these proportions in different fractions 
added up. My Dufturdars are so pressed to furnish other details, that I find it 
is in vain to expect an answer from them at present. 

Sirdaismooks. 

I(i0. Tlie sirdaismooks is in one district (Soopa) eight per cent, over and 
above the tunkha, and in all the rest of the pergunnahs it is ten per cent, more 
than that rental. I am not certain whether the sirdaismookhce after the settle¬ 
ment of the kumat was a deduction from the kumal with reference to its amount 
on the tunkha, or whether jt was made a deduction from tlie kumal at the same 
rate with reference to the kumal, as that by which it increased the tunkha If 
the first mode was practised, the sirdaismook in the Janeer Pranth would, 
after the kumal settlement, have been only about five percent, oftlie kumal 
rental; for the kumal of that district is nearly double its tunkha, and if the last 
was the mode in use, which I think highly probable, its meaning may be con¬ 
sidered to be as below stated. There is no doubt w'hatever, 1 think, that this 
impost was over and above the tunkha Government kumal. 


Revenue . Rupees 100 

Deduct Daismookhees . 10 


Keveiiuo 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin's 
Ueport, 

20 Aug. t«22. 

Mr7iL D. 

Robertson, 
10 Oct. 1821. 


Remains to Government.. 90 

which was divided into two equal parts, mogulaee, 45, each of which was sub¬ 
divided as follows: 

Mogulaee. 

The mogulaee (or the share left to the Moguls) into jagheer, three quar¬ 
ters of the whole mogulaee, and foujdarry one quarter generally ; but although 
sometimes the shares were sometimes more or less, they may be stated as 


above, or at jagheer . Rupees 83| 

Foujdarry . IH 


Total .J. Rupees 45 


The Swarajt or Mahratta Chowih. 

The swaraj, or the share of the Mahratta, was divided into bab- 

tee . i . or . Rupees 33^- 

and mokassa.. . or .... 11:^ 

Total ...... Rupees 45 


The proportions were also variable with respect to each other, and were ren¬ 
dered more so by the assignment out of them of new umuls j such in .some 
places, the sahoolra, or six per cent, to the punt suchen, five per cent, to the sir- 
be'-ktir in others, under the name of neein chowthaee, &c. The sewraj was also 
called the chowth. In deeds of transfer and record, however, the sewraj seems 
to be the legal term j thus, “ sewraj mogulaee, don turfa dehheel.'* 

7'he 
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The Babtee. The Mohas$a. 

161 . The babtee was the Rajah's share. The mokassa appears to have been 
invented to assign away conveniently to whom he might please that portion of‘ 
his babtee rights. The Punt Suchen, being a great roan, had perhaps the umui 
he was favoured witli given under a distinet name, dn account of his rank; and 
as it was less than the mokassa, he acquired a more extended power than if he 
had got the same amount in mokassa from fewer villages. 

JVuttun, 

162 . The word wuttun seems to be used here to mean the fruits of an here¬ 
ditary office, or the office itself as yielding certain advantages. It is also some¬ 
times applied to the meeras tenure of Thulkurries } but when so used, it seems 
to be only confirmatory of the ineaning of the word meeras; thus, wuttun 
“ meeras.” I enclose a specimen of what is called a wuttun puttur. On the 
whole, I think the general acceptation of the word wuttun in my district may 
be correctly said to be confined to hereditary office holders, such as Mocud- 
dums, Koulkurnees, Shettees, Daishmooks, Daispandees, &c. Meeras seems to 
be exclusively applicable to the hereditary possession of land; I never have 
heard or read of its being used in any other sense. In explaining the meaning 
of terms, attention shouhl be paid to their acceptation by the people who use 
them ; and we shouhl then reason upwards, from our knowledge of what they 
describe, rather than downwards, from the real and original signification of 
the term. 


Revenue 
JBnclosurc!) in 
Mr. ('lmplin’8 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. H. D. 
Robertson, 
10 Oct. 1821. 

Deccan, 


Ezaput Grants. 

163- Ezaput villages would appear to have been given to Daismooks and 
Daispandees, either as a part of salary, or as a permanent increase to it for 
important services. I enclose the translation and copies of some deeds, granting 
in euam, villages, which the Daismook in talking of them called ezaput villages. 
One of these, Panshaun, was attached by Government many years ago; the other 
is still possessed by the Daismook, and he calls it, and 1 believe it is rendered 
in the Maliratta duftcr, an ezaput village. It would appear therefore, that 
ezaput is a particular title applicable to the enara villages of Daismooks and 
Daispandees. It may be unnecessary to state the original signification of this. 

.) If it be.it means an “ addition an adjunct ” (of office). 


Security Jbr the Payment of the Revenue. 
iGl. As far as my inquiries go, I am inclined to think the Maliratta Govern¬ 
ment took no security from the Moccudums or villagers for the realization of the 
revenue. If the .'}9th question relates to Maqilutdars, those who before the last 
Peishwa's rule were not farmers of provinces or districts, gave no security, but 
-those who in late times contracted gave, security. I take no kind of security 
whatever, and I believe my revenues are realized as early as those of most 
other Collectors. 


Apology. 

165. It will, I trust, b.e apparent from the information communicated in the 
preceding paragraphs, how far I can, or ought to answer directly, the 101st, 
l()2d, and 103d questions. I have stated some data and information on which 
rules may be made, but bow many more or what rules are wanting, or undis¬ 
covered, it would be presumption in me to attempt to shew; for notwithstand¬ 
ing all I have above written, I consider myself only to have been as yet feeling 
my way. When I see quite clearly before me, 1 shall not fail to answer these 
questions as well as I shall then be able. 

Koolkumees* Accounts. 

166. I submit a set of Koolkurnees* accounts. They consist of 1st, A zu- 
meen ihara, or account of the extent of thuls and shets, and of their holders. 
2d, Lownee putruck or lagwun, which shews the full assessment of government 
on individuals for the year, without specifying the extent of land, or any other 
information, than the names and the whole amount to be paid by individuals. 
The lownee putruck is called koolgunnee, when it exhibits in detail the items 
of assessment which form the whole amount. Sd, Tehseel almost exactly cor¬ 
responds to a day-book, it shews the daily receipts of revenue from inhabitants, 
'ith. Bole khut is a debit and credit account, exhibiting on the one hand the 

receipts 
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receipts from'each individual, and on the other the manner in which they have 
been disposed of. 5th, Jhertee appears to be nearly the same in respect of the 
whole village, as bote khut to individualsit is framed at the end of the year, 
and partakes more of the general nature of a ledger than of the detailed 
current account. 6th, Moturfa cheyaiid is a statement of dues payable by 
individuals on account of house taxes, &c. These 1 believe are all the general 
accounts. There are other yandees or memorandums relating to particular 
individuals, such as registers of qowIs, &c. which do not seem to require 
notice. 

Mohturfa, 

167 . Connected with the land assessment is that which the Mahrattas de¬ 
nominated scare jumma; under this head the taxes included in mohturfa were 
brought to accotjnt. The realization, which in villages are termed mohturfa, 
are in towns and cities designated ghur puttee and oodeem puttee^ or taxes on 
houses and trades. In large villages, and in what are termed peits and kusbas, 

{Sieorig,) or market towns, there are shetheas whp seem to perform in regard under them 
(chiefly btinyas and traders) the same offices, and to hold among them the same 
r&nk as Potail Mocuddums in relation to agriculturist; and the lower classes 
in the same way have a Meturee or a Mocuddum. These head men distribute 
the assessment of Government on the members of their caste or trade, accord¬ 
ing to their knowledge of their circumstances, and with the concurrence of the 
individuals themselves in full assembly. The house tax however is unil'orm, 
excepting on newly arrived shopkeepers, who are required to pay less, in order 
to compensate in some degree to them for the charges incidental to a new set¬ 
tlement or change of abode. The assessment of Government is regulated by 
a reference to what it has been customary to collect. New imposts are always 
resisted with great pertinacity and clamour, and unless the agent of Government 
can snpport his demands by documents of previous years, he has great trouble 
in making his assessment. But 1 confess I am not yet sufficiently informed 
regarding the intricacies of this source of revenue, to venture any decided 
opinions respecting it; nor do I wish it to be understood that what 1 have just 
stated to be the practice is invariably adhered to. 

Taxes, ^c. in the City qf' Poona. 

168. As a branch of the subject of mohturfa, and as a reply to the 7th, 
8th, 9th, loth, 11th, l^th, and ISlh questions under that head, the enclosures 
which I submit, exhibiting the detail of and the practice observed in the assess¬ 
ment of traders, manufacturers, artizans, &c. of Poona, may prove satisfactoy. 

The Sahookar. 

169 The Sahookars or moneylenders and bankers of Poona have suffered 
more than any other class of our new subjectyr by the late change of Govern¬ 
ment. The extensive dealings occasioned by the improvident habits of com¬ 
manders of troops, and the farming system and all its ramifications and dealings, 
commencing with the Government itself and descending as low as the most 
wretched Oopree and green grocer, proved a means of support to this class of 
traders, which is now almost shut up. The present general stagnation of 
trade and of money all over India has affected the interests of the bankers of 
Poona as well as those of other places. Next to the bankers, the dealers in the 
finer cloths have suffered much by the change of Government. The falling 
off in the business of this class, and of the weavers of these cloths, may be 
best appreciated by the return of looms which I enclose. 

Abkaree. 

170 . I. now proceed to reply to the questions regarding abkaree, the revenue 
derived from which source is not abdve 1,400 rupees a year, in consequence of 
there being few stills permitted, and only six new shops at the tops of ghauts and 
on high roads. At places where spirits were formerly allowed to be sold,* I have 
not abolished the shops: the number of shops is limited to twenty-four or twenty- 
five. During the Peishwa’s Government there were two stills in Poona, under 

the 

* Places where liquor was formerly sold: at Kundala, Wurward, Wurgaum, Jeejurce, Sherrey, 
Kodanpoor, Wotur, Junere; at eight villages of Indapoor, Phoolgaum, Thair, Cowta. New shops 
at Carlee, Powar, Rahoo, Sapoie, PoonowTee, and Wurwund. 
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the control and superin tendance of the bfiScc^ of Government. The liquor 
made in these atills Was stored by Qovemmbnt in the tp^ilcana, and issued to 
such persons as obtained a Certificate, to procure which they were obliged to 
prove the sickness of a horse or of themselves or relations, or any other reason 
that would be considered sufficient to require liquor. There are no such 
licenses granted as are contemplated in the 8 th, 9 th, and 10 th qiiestidns, under 
the head of Abkaree. 

' Cktsiom. 

171 . In reply to the queHions regarding customs, I do myself the honour to 
submit a list of the stations, and the amount of customs realized at each. A 
memorandum drawn up by Mr. Lumsden, and submitted to you in my letter 
dated the S 8 d of October 1819, is explanatory of the particular trade of the 
Summans, &c. I beg to lay before you an account of the imports of foreign 
manufactures in 1229 fusly into Poona. 


Beirenae 
Encloiures in 
Mr. Chaplin’g 
Report, 

80 Au|f. 1882 . 

iirriE D. 
RdtuM^n, 
m Oet. 1821. 
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172 . The customs having been farmed out, as they were wont to be by the 
Peishwa*s Government, 1 have not acquired a sufficient knowledge of their 
detail, and of the bucks of Huckdars, to answer your questions satisfactorily. 

In regard also to the comparative excellence" of the systems of keeping the 
customs aumanoe, or of farming them out, I beg you will excuse my not 
offering any decided opinion, since 1 have had but little experience of the 
aumance system, and cannot therefore venture to judge of its advantages or 
otherwise; but in as far as general notions and general observations have 
enabled me to form any opinion at all, I am inclined to think the farming 
system will be found to possess the greatest number of advantages. 

Domestic Slavery. 

173 . Slavery in these districts is entirely domestic; a person becomes a 
slave who is sold in infancy by his parents, or who is kidnapped by lummans 
and thieves. There are not many slaves here who know their connections, or 
who are related to the people of the surrounding country ; those kidnapped in 
distant provinces being brought here for sale, and those stolen or sold by their 
parents here, owing to famine, being carried off toother countries. A man 
becomes a slave to his creditor when he cannot pay his debt; but unless the 
debtor is a Coonbee, and the creditor a Brahmin, this law is not often enforced. 
Indeed, the feelings of the community may be said tobave nearly rendered it 
a dead letter, for only three instances have come within my knowledge %vhere 
creditors have chosen to make their debtors slaves. These instances occurred 
in Bajee Rao*s reign, and the debtors still remain the bondsmen of their 
creditors. The number of debtors in Poona who cannot discharge obligations 
is very considerable; and it is higltly creditable to their creditors, many of 
whom hardly know how to support themselves, that I have never been solicited 
to allow them to make their debtors their slaves. Slaves are treated with 
great kindness, and it seems to be the sense of the people that no one ought 

to be cruel towards them. I have even found myself borne out by this feeling, s 
and by the opinion of the Hindoo law-officer, in emancipating several slaves 
whose masters i)ad beaten them severely, or obliged them, as is sometimes the 
case, to perform labour exceeding their natural powers. Those of the Coonbee 
and Dhungur castes are most frequently reduced to slavery. 

174<. Male slaves are not unfrequcntly emancipated by their masters when 
they grow up to manhood, but females seldom receive their liberty at any 
period, and I fear it would not be a popular measure to make a law for their 
emancipation at any particular age. The children of female slaves are also 
slaves. In a country like India, subject to severe famine, the relief which is 
afforded by the inhabitants of a neighbouring province purchasing the children 
of famished parents, greatly counterbalances the loss of freedom, especially 
since the state of slavery is so alleviated and soothed by kind treatment and 
regard. Besides, the slave, especially the female, when she loses her freedom 
in infancy, becomes habituated to her mode of life, and from never having 
enjoyed it, cannot so well appreciate the delight of freedom : site also forms 
an attachment for the family, or for some of its members, and would feel more 
pain perhaps in being separated from them, than pleasure in acquiring her 
liberty. In fact, some instances have come before me, where female slaves 
having complained of the cruelty of otie member of the family, have abso- 

VoL. IV. 7 L lutely 
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lutcly refused^ when 1 offered tx> liberate them, to leave the family, in con* 
sequence of their attachment to other members^ or the fear they entertain 
that if set adrift on the world to depend on their own exertions for a livelihood, 
they might not be able to obtain one. 

. Adoption of ChUdren and Heirs. 

175. The sanction of government was always indispens^le to render 
adopted children the legal inheritors of the property of their adoptive parents. 
If there was no property to inherit. Government and the individuals interested 
without difficulty admitted the succession by the person adopted to the name, 
and his introduction into the family of the individual making the adoption. But 
the fines that were required from an adoptive parent of great wealth were a 
profitable source of income to the prince. They were often, however, in, 
regard to men of rank and consideration, regulated by political considerations 
and personal favour more than by any scale: a Jagheerdar or Enamdar, if not 
of the reigning prince’s party, or if he had violently opposed his accession to 
power, would sometimes not be .permitted to adopt a child at all, that the 
whole of his jagheer or enam might revert to Government; but this was only 
the case when the great personage had shewn and continued to evince an im*. 
placable hostility or dislike. It was more consistent with Mahratta, and es¬ 
pecially with Brahminical propriety, to allow of adoptions for the sake of the 
due and orthodox performance of obsequies, shrauds. The usual custom, 
therefore, was to take a fine of from au eighth to the three-fburths of the 
personal property and income of the fitmily, according to the pleasure of 
the prince. Persons of no political consequence were required to pay a fourth 
part of their estate. 


Present Practice ^ith respect to Adoptions. 

I7G. The former practice of giving sanctions to adoption has been partly 
preserved and partly not, in Poona. There are no specific rules for mv 
guidance on this subject, and 1 desire parties applying to me to obtain your 
sanction, because the questions involve the acquisition of escheat property, 
and sometimes the falling in of jagheer and enam possessions, on wliich subjects 
I do not consider myself competent to decide. 

Cotton. 

177* There is very little cotton grown in my district. The average price of 
of a candy of five hundred pounds may be stated to be about eighty-five rupees. 
The soil appears in many places very good for the growth of this article, but 
.some old Koonbees have informed me that about thirty or thirU-fiVe yearsago 
a considerable quantity of seed was brought to Poona from Berar, and that 
the cultivation of it was tried, but that the plant pined, and they were dis¬ 
couraged by the failure from attempting to i^roduce it,’ even as one of a 
routine of crops. Perhaps the Bourbon or Coinmatore seed might prove more 
successful; and if Government wishes the experiment to b© made, I shall have 
no difficulty in efiecting it. 

Silkf Tobacco, and Opium. 

178. The mulberry-tree thrives here, and it might be possible (it seems indeed 
very feasible) to introduce the silkworm. 1 understand one of the southern 
Jagheerdars has been able to obtain silk. Tobacco does not thrive well here,, 
nor does the poppy. 

Boundary Disputes. 

179. Boundary disputes are very common, and some of them are said to have 
commenced upwards of a century ago, so that it is next to an impossibility to 
settle such old ones satisfactorily. The usual mode I adopt for adjusting them 
i.s, to refer them to punchayets. 


Number (fSeebundies ar^ Shetsundies. 

180. The number of Seebundies in hill forts is 192, and the number of 
revenue Peons attached to nine Mamlutdars is 407t which averaged, is to each 
district, forty-five. The number of Shetsundies, or militia holding lands for 
service, is one hundred. 


Stamps. 
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‘ Stamps^i ' 

181.1 am decidedly of opinion that it woiilti be impolitic to introduce stamps 
in Poona just yet. The relief which the introduction of stamps would afford to 
myself would be incalculable; but I think the encroachment nrhich they would 
make on that which constitutes a high satisfaction bf a Maratta complainant, 
that of writing a complete histoiy of himself, and of as many of his relations as 
he may ever have heard of, without expense, would be complatned of as a scheme 
to cheat the people out of justice. When toey learn that these histories do not 
of themselves make up a just cause, and when they begin to abandon the 
practice of compiltt^ them, stamps might give less disgiust than they wotdd do 
now. They would at present also be considered an oppression, merely because 
such a species of tax is quite unknown and unusual, and I am certain a person 
would more readily pay twenty-five per cent, under the known name of hurkee, 
than two per cent, in such a way. It may be said that the tax and the object of 
it would soon become so well underatood, that the alarm at its introduction 
might be risked; but I should imagine it is still our policy here t(f make no inno¬ 
vations that are likely to become t^ics of general conversation, far less of 
dissatisfaction, with reference to our Government. 


Revenue . 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin's 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. H. D. 
Robertson, 
in Oct. 1821. 

Dteca». 


Poona, 

10th October 1821. 


1 have, &c. 

(Signed) H. D. ROBERTSON, 

Provincial Collector. 


PosTseniPT, 1st January 1822. 

Nevo Queries. 

182. Having been honoured with your despatch of the 22d ultimo, before 
the fair copy of this report could be prepared, it may not be amiss to reply to 
the additional queries it contains in the manner of a postscript. 

Changes m Village Administratim 

183. Such changes as have occurred in village government or administra¬ 
tion since October 1819, are fully stated in the preceding paragraphs; my 
management up to that period was founded, 1 believe, as stated in the Honour¬ 
able Mountstuart Elphinstone's report, on former custom. 

Mcerassadars. 

184. I have already so fully adverted to Mecrassadars and mceras estates, 
that no additional remarks appear necessary here in answer to the third para- 
giapli of the letter now under reply. 

Items of Extra Revenue. 

185. The query in the first part of the fourth paragraph is also already 
replied to. In answer to the last part of that paragraph, I have to state that 
I have made no change in the items composing the extra revenue, except in so 
far as I have abolished some trifling ones, and imposed others, because they 
were either proved to be not customary, or the reverse. 

Division of the Revenue Mcdiratta Shares. 

186. Where the whole of the revenues of a village is paid to Government, 
I do not now divide it into the Mahratta shares of niokassa, &c. wiiere, how¬ 
ever, shares, are held by individuals, it becomes necessary, of course, to ascertain 
tlicir amount according to former ukage under their particular names. I have 
not been able to induce any shareholders to accept of a filled payment in lieu 
of their actual shares according to wywaut. 

Settlement of the Jummabmudyt by whom conducted. 

187. My settlement is always made by my cutcherry servants, sometimes 
under my immediate superintendence, and always under ray own orders if I 
be not on the spot. In 1229 fusly, my cutcherry made the ryotwar, or a set¬ 
tlement with each individual Ryot. In 1230 fusly, it made the mozeewar 
settlement on the preceding year*s data, including the increase of cultivation, 
the rent of concealed lands discovered from actual inspection or old accounts, 
the addition of petty taxes discovered to be usual, &c. The Mamlutdars 
then ascertained and fixed the detail or ryotwar settlement. I have not 

increased 
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Revenue increased the si^e of tlie dtstricto of Mamlutdars: they are p^rl^j^ps. quite latge 
^ enough if the tract of country they comprize is taken ipto consideration. The 
ke^t^* salaries of one or two of them, however, were increased in 1^9 in proportion. 
S0Au^J82a. . to the increase of the jummabundy. . Complaints are very frequent against 
MrirD Mamlutdar^ but they are chiefly the complaints of litigious persons whom it 
Robertaoni impossible to satisfy. There have been, since November 1818, six Mamlut- 
10 Oct. 1821. dars removed for incapacity, and three for corruption. The gentry look on 
—■■■ v> the Mamlutdars with jealousy and contempt, and they in return, by pretending 

Deccan, the most scrupidous zeal for tlie interests of Qovernment, contrive to annoy 
the gentry, who then complain of being treated with disrespect. There are 
faults on both sides, pe^ps, |tpd the fact is, they do not assimilate. The 
Madras Mamlutdars have confidence of believing themselves gentle¬ 

men, and if I attempt to niake them fancy they are, by oflering them a chair, 
they commence bowing and scraping and hoping to be pardoned for presuming 
to take such a liberty as sitting on a chair before their khodawund* Even my 
Madras Dufterdar, Krishen Rao, who is one of the most polished 1 have, is 
quite uneasy on a chair: but his humility is more from real modesty than want 
of natural manliness of behaviour; and I have actually thought I could per¬ 
ceive a blush on his cheeks when treated with common civility. The Madras 
revenue servants are hard working, good accountants, however, and might be 
set in competition with all the world for planning general views of particulars 
in colums and headings, and in divisions and subdivisions of heads. The 
Mahratta Mamlutdar has frequently too much confidence, and oftener ofl^ends 
the gentry by a downright assumption of consequence, and an open bearing 
withal, than by a sly hit cloaked under public zeal. They certainly are more 
respected by the gentry; partly perhaps from their determination to be them¬ 
selves considered as gentlemen, and partly perhaps on account of their being 
either Concunee or Deshust Brahmins, and not so much foreigners as the 
others. 

Visits qf Collector and Assistants to the Mamlutdar's old Records. 

188. In reply to the 7th paragraph, I beg to state that I visited in 1229 and 
1230 every Mamlutdaree once, and some of them twice and three times a 
year. Mr. Lumsden, in 1229, visited one or two districts, and in. 1230 he 
went to Indapoor and Beem Thurry. My report of the 1st May 1820 contains 
the essence of some old papers, and the appendix to this report will'also shew 
that I have exerted myself to procure such documents as arc of the first 
importance in leading to a clear knowledge of the customs and comnion law 
of the country. I have myself often found the fruits of my researches in this 
way of great utility, in enabling me to form a clear understanding on questions 
of a judicial nature which involved reference to the common law of the 
country as the criterion of judgement. 

Drunkenness. 

189. I do not consider drunkenness to be in any way prevalent in my collec- 
torship. There are not many drunkards even in Poona, nor am I aware that 
there are even half a dozen quarrels in a year originating from intoxication of the 
parties. 

Condition qj'the Ryots. 

190. The general condition of the Ryots is by no means wretched. In 
the mawuls, however, the assessment is ^oo high and the burdens of Huck- 
dars and others too heavy, so that there the people are, in consequence, 
worse off than those of the Desh. There has been no great influx of culti¬ 
vators from other countries into my districts.* A good number of Meeras- 
sadars, however, have come back, especially many of those who served Bajec 
Rao as Peons and servants, but the cholera morbus has perhaps swept away 
more than have returned. At the present time emigration is going on pretty 
fast from the Indapoor district to the Nizam's country, but I have had the 
honour to report on this subject separately. 

Emoluments of Daismooks^ 

se In respect to the footing on which the Daismooks and other Zeemindafs now 
e as to emoluments in comparison with former periods, I can only repeat 

at I have stated in the foregoing paragraph, but I have very little good 

information 
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information on the subject; but if tinder such circumstances, Iiowcvcm, 1 were 
to offer any opinion, it would be, that I think some of them now get much 
more than even in Nana Furnavees's lime, and some of them Jess. It is a 
desideratum to ascertain and fix every thing regarding these men, and I shall 
turn my attention to the subject as soon as possible; but you must be well 
aw'are of the little leisure 1 have to prosecute such inquiries, when you take 
into your consideration the usual routine of business of my office, and add 
thereto the numerous complaints I have to reply to in English, and the great 
caution and length of investigation 1 am obliged to admit, in order that 
I may, as far as possible, avoid cause for blame in the decision of even the most 
petty affair; and you will, I doubt not, extend to me your pardon, if while I 
promise every diligence, I do not engage to answer within a given period your 
query about Zemindars.' 

Intercourse with respectable Natives. Feelings of the People iorcards the 

liritish Govemtnent. 

191. In reply to the question in the 10th paragraph about intercourse 
with respectable natives, I have the honour to inform you that I once had a 
particular day in the week for seeing them, but that as latterly I found those 
only came to me who could not get what they wanted from yon, and that I 
was liable to be led into interferences with your orders, I gradually abolished 
the custom of receiving them on a stated day, or at all, unless they bring an 
order from you for a pnncliayct, or any other business, din ing the progress of 
wliich these particular persons occasionally visit me to further their own affairs 
at any time when their presence is requisite. In respect to private or compli* 
inentary intercourse, if any native gentleman wishes to see me, I receive him at 
any time j many of them, however, have never evinced any inclination to 
visit me, perhaps because tliey consider me merely in tlio light of a Manu 
lutdar, and that I ought rather to visit them. The most pleasant visitors 1 
sometimes have are learned Brahmins: these arc mild and gentleincn-like in 
their behaviour, and as they do not stand on ceremonials, 1 always treat them with 
that kind of attention which may be termed private and not official, such as 
proceeds from the inclination, and not from a sense of tluty, to which alone 
tlie blustering Sirdar, of slow and solemn pace and strict, can owe a courteous 
reception. I have considerable pleasure in meeting a respectable and intel¬ 
ligent native ; but I assure you that 1 do not know three Sirdars who are so 
entirely divested of ideas of their own grandeur and consequence, us to allow 
of my maintaining any intercourse witii them beyond that of mere form and 
ceremony. I have, however, had but little time to study tliis part of niy duty, 
and those observations may net be in accordance with what J should consider 
the best criterion for guiding judgment on this point, your own knowledge, 
tlcrivcd from your own extensive intercourse with these personages. Tliere 
is one remark, however, which I sliall offer : it is, that no native gentleman is 
free from the genteel Marhatta habits of lying and cheating. The meaning 
of their “ pukha shana’* corresponds exactly with that of the Dutchman’s 
** slim racnsch,” both expressions literally signifying a vastly clever fellow, but 
by whicli qre understood, a sly, lying, cheating rogue. It is difficult for an 
e.\ecutive officer to answer well the last part of the lOth paragraph. He 
cannot duly appreciate the feelings of the people. My opinion, however, is 
that the great body of the community is well satisfied with our rule, though 
no doubt those who are gentlemen idlers would rather be dabbling again in 
politics and mamluts than mere spectators of the most angustan sway. 1 can 
hardly say they yet like us better, but I think they arc becoming somewhat 
more reconciled to existing circumstances. 

Banking and Mercantile Houses. 

19!2. A few Sahookars have failed in Poona, but from bad debts they 
might not have received, even had the former Government continued j fron» 
debts, for instance, contracted by broken-down Sirdars and Mamlutdars, Sat- 
lara has been supplied with some houses of agency from Poona; but these are 
branches only of the Poona concerns, which latter arc still maintained. Some 
houses have given over, or do very little business, both from there being little 
trade going on any where, as well as from their being rich, and perhaps not 
over anxious to pusli much during the present stagnation. 

VoL. IV. 7 M 
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Kevcnuu 
Enclosures in 
Mr. C'liapliu’s 

(I’eport, 

20 Aiig. IH22. 

Mr. II. 1). 
Uohertson, 
10 Oct. 1821. 


Deccan. 


. Mooisuddics, 

IQB. .Some of the poorer Mootsuddie's have betaken themselves to agricultural 
pursuits, but the great body of tliein are living from harjd to mouth without 
employ. Some, whose parents or families had not emigrated from the Concan,. 
have gone back to their home.s j some have taken up their quarters iii small 
town.s, where they live cheaper than in Poona. 1 have about thirty of the 
poorer sort in the Revenue department, and of the middle class tliere may be 
about twenty-five employed as Mamlutdars and in the Adawlut, a few of them 
have pensions. The great Mootsuddies have most of them either largefbrtuues 
of their own or pensions from our Government. 

- Preservation to the Inkabitants of their awn Institudions. 

•194. In replj' to the query about preserving to the inhabitants of the Deccau 
their own institutions, I beg to refer you to the preceding j)aragraphs for 
information as to the measures in the Revenue department, to which, keeping 
my orders to introilncea ryotwar settlement in recollection, I have had recourse. 
I shall not again advert in this place to any instances of my departure from an 
adherence to local institutions in the management of this department. 1 am- 
perfectly satisfied that, in my district, the body of the people were much pleased 
at finding the change of government had made but little change in their 
feelings or relations towards each other as members of society. Every one ex- 
pectcil, and our enemies were busy in pro|>agating the belief, that the new 
government was of an inquisitorial and unbending nature, that men would be 
unable to transact the most common private affairs without a decree of an 
Adawlut, and that commission fees and stumps would annihilate all chance of 
a poor complainant obtaining a redress of grievances. 


Holders and others out of service. 

195. Tlu're is a considerable number of unemployed Mahomedans and Mah- 
rattas, who go about Poona without any certain means of livelihood, persons of 
indolent habits, and who retain the pride ol'.spahis. They live in brothels, and 
are not seldom indebted to the keepers o&such houses lor a meal. There may 
be about six hundred such persons in Poona, but certainly not a greater, and 
of these four hundred may be estimated to be Mahomedans. 

Another Jjclkr of Queries about Police and Justice. 

190. I now proceed to reply to your circular letter, dated the 2.9d December 
1S21, containing queries concerning police, criminal and civil justice, &c. 
which as they relate chiefly to the circular of the 27 th June 1820, 1 beg to 
inform you that the proclamation contained in that de.spatcli was promulgated 
immediately on my receiving it. It may be best, in reporting on the cflccts of 
those regulations, to notice each rule separately. 

197* The rule respecting the responsibility of villages and Potail.s, as the 
heads of police, for property robbed within the village boundaries, was general, 
and acted up to according to particular circumstances in the Poona Collector- 
ship, before the orders of Government were published. I have found this sys¬ 
tem far more elficient than that of an independent police, under llamoossee 
Naicks. I have seldom found the enforcement of the payment of about three- 
quarters of the property stated to be lost, to be long unattended with the pro- 
iluction of the property' itself. The effect of the pi’omulgation of the orders 
of Government was to strengthen and invigorate the existing system of the 
country, by doing away all hope of its being dispensed with ; generally speak¬ 
ing, I am happy to report that the police of the Collcctorship in this respect is 
excellent. A proclamation, to the elfcet of y'our circular letter regarding 
receivers of stolen goods, was publislieil, and is acted upon in all cases. 

Armed 'Travellers. 

198. I see no good reason why there should be any restriction kept tip about 
travellers, and the .second rule requires no comment further than that it ap¬ 
peared to be generally comprehended by the people. 

nilu'ie frails. 

199. In reply to the third rule, mv exposition of tlie duties of the village 
corpoiation in maintenance ol’ its own interests will shew, that Government, it 
it maintains (hat system, ui'ed not trouble itself with the repairs of village 

walls. 
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walls. I rccoramenil the abolition of the tlnrU rule Ibi the presonl, as it may 
perhaps ratlier act as an interdiction than an encouragement in promoting the 
end desired. 


Plrercise of Magisterial Powers hij Mavilutdars and Potails. 

200. The fourth rule is sometimes acted upon, and sometimes not, by 
Mamiutdars. Where it is not, it arises partly from the icar of the local olliceis 
l)eing com])laincd against, and partly from their indehnite notiodb regarding 
the magnitude of crimes; but the inconvenience to the people on this account 
is on the whole very trifling, and it may be better to allow it to remain than 
risk by such a delegation of power as would induce the public oflicers to act 
with less circumspection in the infliction *of severe punishment under the 
influence, on some occasions probably, of personal feelings. Potails have not, 
as far as I can learn, ever exercised the power entrusted to them by this ruL-. 
In former times, the power of fining was too profitable to be left by a Mahratta 
Mamlutdar in the hands of a Potail, and the Potail perhaps docs iu>t now like 
lo venture on its exercise until he secs exactly how ho would be supported. 
Jliit 1 have not been able to discover clearly wliy the Potails are backward in 
acting under this rule : perhaps they are afraid, as you observe, of being taken 
to task by the Magistrate for any deviation from what he may deem the exaet 
line and extent of the powers invested in them. 


Suits, Appeals, and Judicial Matters. 

201. I pass over the fifth rule, which 1 reserve to answer last. 'I’he sixlii 
and seventh rules are acted upon, and I have already reported lunv I (;xeeiiti> 
the eigitth rule. The ninth, which regards the periods ol’ the admission of 
suits, is understood and acted up to; the tenth ride, Ihniliiig tliC lime of 
appeal against the decree of a punchayet to two months, 1 liave oeeasionally 
not cnlorecd, on its appearing to mo that the appellant was really ignorant ol 
the rule, and that my insisting on it would have been hard and unjust. It is 
seldom the case that much time is lost iu complaining of injusliee : I am oven 
troubled with complaints of injustice that is ai)j)rehcndeil. On the whole I 
generally deem it better to admit the appeal, and thus lo })reveut a feeling ol 
discontent against our regulatious, llian not receive it on the score <»f its being 
somewhat loo late in point of lime. The eleventh rule about appeals I'roin tiie 
decisions of Governinent officers I have occasionally irifringecl in iho same 
way as tlic tenth, and especially when I discovered ihc appellant hail allowed 
the time to elapse on purpose, in wiiich case, as tlic object of such persons is 
generally to make a noise about not being heard, and to complain of the 
regulations by winch they arc excluded, before admitting the appealed. I liavi"; 
exacted a bond for the discliarge of a considerable penally, in the event of the 
decision being confirmed against them. TIic twelllh rule about registers is 
acted upon, no registers arc rcipiired from Potails. The thirteenlli rule is 
fully understood. A recommendation, sucli as is contemplated in il, is given 
by every judicial plficcr before and after the collection of jiapers, ^c. in any 
suit about to be submitted to a punchayet, or decided by themselves. 'The 
fourteenth rule respecting decision of a suit during the voluntary absence of 
one of the parties, strikes at the very root of' tlie most cherished habits of a 
Mahratta litigant. I have only enforced it in instances of repeated neglect or 
disinclination to attend. I lake advantage on some occasions of the lii'tcentli 
rule; and when it is obvious tliat.the parly really thinks himself injured, and 
rloes not appeal with the view merely of trying hi.s luck, by his case being 
submitted to another person's ilecision, I take no penalty bom!. In regard to 
the sixteenth rule, I am inclined to think that Enamdars and Jageerdars would 
commit petty oppressions on their Potails and villagers, but that they are 
restrained by the fear of our iuterfereniic. Two instances have come to niy 
knowledge of Enamdars bribing complainants into silence, and as there was 
not much harm done, I took no notice of what I had learnt; the voluntary 
fine, I may say, which it in both cases led to, and positive mark of restriction 
wliich it displayed to the villagers, being in my opinion a sufficient punishment 
for the ofteuce, as well as a ciieck on such behaviour for the future. 


c 


Criminal Justice, 

202. In answer to the (bird paragraph of your despatch on the subject of 
nuiinal justice, 1 beg to inform you that the incronsing audacity ol' robbers is 

at 


Kc.vi mu* 
liiiclo.'iin's ill 
Mr. Climiliii’.; 

neport, 
aO Aug. 


Mr. II. 1). 
Uobcrtsoii. 
10 Oct. !8al 


Drctuit. 
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Aevenuc at this instant too obvious, liatnoossees and Coolies arc swairming over the 

EnclowrOT in country, robbing and plundering j but concluding from' vdiat they have 

iieport!”* seen of our punishments, that for robbery merely, or for participation in a 

20 Aug. 1822. . bund, such as the Coolies under Hozaree and Lohot raised last year, they will 

- only be obliged to suffer imprisonment, they carefully avoid murders, unless 

Roberts^ ^^orced to commit them in self>defence. As I fear we cannot venture on 

10 Oct!^ 1821. punishing,capitally few offenders of this description without risking the con- 

^ ^ verting or robbers into murderers,. it is my opinion transportation for life 

Dcccan. should occasionally be substituted for fourteen years imprisonment. Notwith¬ 

standing all my efforts, the chiefs of the present plunderers have eluded 
Scbundies and horse, and I shall probably not have the satisfaction of 
hearing that one party even of them is come up with, and cut up, which they 
certainly would be if the troops once got within view of them j but as I shall, 
no doubt, by and by apprehend some of them when they break up for the 
season and return to their homes, it is worthy the consideration of Government 
to determine whether transportation should not be resorted to with those 
found guilty, as a punishment more likely in future to deter others from 
similar conduct, than imprisonment. The irksomeness of confinement to a 
restless European delinquent is not, or at ail events in but a small degree, felt 
by the people of this country, who have already discovered a strong inclination 
to get into prison for the sake of being fed and at their ease. Three men who 
had been imprisoned and kept at labour on the roads for two years, on their 
release at the expiration of the period of their imprisonment, actually a few 
days ago petitioned Mr. Borradaile to be put back into jail with fetters on 
their legs, and kept at bard labour as before. It may be urged that they are 
perhaps too well fed, but the pittance they obtain is barely sufficient to enable 
them to live. 

Civil Juslice in the Dhh'icls. 

'203. In reply to the fourth paragraph, about Civil Justice, 1 have to state 
that the decisions of Mainlutdars are not complained of; but the greater num¬ 
ber of suits returned decided are adjusted by razeenamah, and not by decrees 
of the Mamltitdar. In cases, too, which arc not settled by razeenainah, pun- 
chayets arc almost always appointed, most litigants preferring the decision of a 
punchayct to the decree of a Mamlutdar. 

S04. The orders of the ' 27 lh June 1820 are by no means strictly adhered to 
in practice. Potails do not assemble punchayets at ail ; but they decide pecu¬ 
niary suits as referees, with the aid of the Sumust Dehijin, and sometimes only 
of the Bullootic.s, or of the Cliowgulla and Koolkurnee. Mamlutdars receive 
suits to a much greater amount than that specified in the rule. No returns of 
the Potail’s proceedings are required or submitted. The Shetties of towns, like 
the Potails, do not take a very active part in tl^e administration of civil justice. 
The method ol’ the party selecting his own members to sit is still in force : the 
people seem to like it, and are averse to have their members appointed by the 
agents of Government. In this respect I have consulted their inclinations, 
ever since once acting on the Regulation, I discovered that I selected four men 
who had all a strong personal enmity against one of the parties, while three of 
them were also intimate with the other. The power of selecting members in 
the hands of a native justiciary, it occurred to me, might be influenced by 
motives that in their effects would have a worse tendency than even an igno¬ 
rance of the feelings of particular persons towards each other, and I therefore 
looked on the experience I had by accident acquired, as the discovery of a 
sunken rock in this sea of management, from which we ought to steer clear. 
The parties also always like to have a sirpunch of their own chusing. 

Puggada. TJie Puncltayct System. 

205. Puggada is not carried to excess, and many prefer placing their debtors 
under restraint in the debtor’s jail, to resorting to it. This is especially the 
case where the debtor, being rather respectable, may be afraid of losing his 
character by being thrown into prison, the threat of which frequently makes 
him pay his debt. In respect to the operation of the punchayet system, I beg 
to submit translates of the answers of one of my Aumeens to questions respect¬ 
ing the obstacles they meet with. There is a greater appearance of judicial 
business being done now than formerly, owing perhaps to its concentration 

into 
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iato one point of viev('< Formerly it was almo&t impossible to estimate what tteyenue 
was done, as it was in the hands of a great number, of persons independent of 
each other, and but little responsible to any common superior. An intelligent • Keport!”*" 
native judicial functionary has remarked, that disputes about wuttiins and inhe- go Aug. 18*^2. 
ritance are got out of hand at present with a dispatch far exceeding that of m^'h' i> 

former times, but that suits for money are by no means so soon adjusted as Robertson, 

formerly. 10 Oct. 1821. 

Conduct of Jagheerdars and Enamdars in dispensing Civil Justice. 

206. Jagheerdars and Enamdars are by no means averse to calls being made 
upon them for deciding suits in their villages; they perhaps get a present for 
their interference, and therefore rather encourage than repress the desire of 
litigants to refer to them. They are not so active, 1 am sorry to say, a.s the 
heads or organs of police. They decide, 1 am inclined to think, justly in most 
civil cases; they occasionally decide themselves, but most frequently appoint a 
punchayet with one of their Carcoons as President. I have had but few appeaKs 
from their decisions, and I do not recollect one case in which I did not, on the 
whole, approve of'the decree. It would be very difficult to answer the last part 
of the seventh paragraph of your despatch. Some Sahookars are not satisfied 
because 1 do not allow them to harass the Ryots out of their lives for ohl 
balances ; and many creditors complain, that even after they obtain a decree 
they cannot get their money. On other points of our popularity, &c. I have 
already made a few observations. 

Aumcens. 

207* Aumeens are employed in trying causes themselves, and in superintend¬ 
ing punchayets, but the greatest part of their time is occupied in collecting 
papers and shaping the matter for the consideration of the punchayet. There 
are not, on the whole, a great number of appeals from the decisions of Aumeens, 
and I deem those I have, to possess fair characters in respect of honesty, though 
1 by no means intend to insinuate they are immaculate, or would not yield to 
temptation. They require to be well looked after, and the fear of the discovery 
of any corrupt act operates perhaps as a stronger check on them than their own 
morality. Sirdars are not partial to Aumeens. 

Produce in Cases ickere Sirdars are Parties in Suits. 

218. When Sirdars are parties in suits the plaint is sometimes made to me, 
though submitted generally in the first instance to you. The answer of the 
defendant is required by me (when the cause is before me) by letter : a reply 
and a rejoinder are obtained through the same means. The parties nominate 
their own members to sit on a punchayet, which is afterwards embodied in my 
presence. The litigation goes on for months, the member for each party advo¬ 
cating the Cause of their own constituents. They sometimes quarrel and abuse 
each other in all the violence and heat of party spirit; in short, they are the 
very reverse of an English jury. They protract their judgment for years, 
instead of deciding in a few hours. They go about to each other’s houses, and 
are entertained, and fed, and even clothed by their constituents, instead of 
being, like an English jury, impannelled; “ to. guard,” in the words of that 
excellent judge, the pretent Chancellor of England, “against even the pos- 
“ sibility of tampering with any of the jurymen, which coiild only be'effected 
“ by keeping tnem together, without the means of communication.” Here 
there is no such check. But if requisite towards Englishmen,' it is beyond all 
calculation indispensable in respect to natives of this country. M'hen a deci¬ 
sion is arrived at, it is forthwith disputed and appealed against. The punchayet 
has to revise its proceedings, or the case is gone through by yourself In the 
mean time the award is not satisfied: and this second stage of the dispute is 
long and tedious. After all, the decree is jiossibly confirmed, and ordered to be 
carried into execution. This is to be performed with due consideration to the 
rank of the parties ; persuasions and half orders are first used, then threats upon 
threats, and at last the character of a great house goes to pieces by an attach¬ 
ment, and the whole country talk about nothing else; others, again, elude 
answering the demands of justice, by complaining of the proceedings of a judge, 
and paralyze, by a political discussion about their consequence and respec¬ 
tability, the arm of justice, while the cause is yet pending. The natives, how¬ 
ever, blend political importance so much with their own interests, that we are 
Voi.. IV. 7 N not 
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not likely, dll at least the present generation has passed away, to be exempt 
from this evil. In the execution of a decree, houses and personal property, 
exempting implements of trade, are attached and sold ; but houses are only 
sold when the other property is insufficient. The period of imprisonment is 
indefinite; tiiat is, it depends on the debtor paying the sum he owes, or satisfying 
his creditors by some compromise. A debtor is subsisted by his creditor : the 
sum allowed to each is two annas per diem, that is, fifty reas ; if this is not paid 
the debtor is released. 


Frequency qf the Ghur Stmghoois. * ' 

@09. Ghur sunghdots are by no means frequent; but razeenamahs^ after 
reference of the case to Aumeens and Mamlutdars, are, as already stated, very 
common. 


@10. I submit a few observations, drawn up for my own use by Mr. Borra* 
daile, on the subject of Civil Justice, but which 1 deem of sufficient value to 
submit for your perusal. The remarks of a new and intelligent observer often 
tend to the discovery of new views. These observations suggest several 
reflections, and among them is one which has occasionally occurred to me 
before, that the ready hearing which all sorts of complaints receive from 
Atimeens, Assistant Judges, and the Commissioner, though of the highest 
utility to most people, is an evil of considerable magnitude to others; that, in 
fact, every man is heard twenty times over, but that few obtain redress. The 
evil could be remedied perhaps without barring access to other complainants, 
by the enactment of a Regulation, that whoever complains to a higher judicial 
fiincliouary until after the inferior one before whom his cause is pending shall 
have passed judgment, shall, on the same being ascertained, be cast in the 
suit. 

(Signed) H. D. ROBERTSON, 

Provincial Collector. 
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EXAMPLE of a POTAIL’S IIUCKS, ENAMS, &c. 

In Waley iurrtfNeer Tkurree. 

1st. Twcnty>four rookas of enam land, of which he has given to the rela> 
tions of Bal Joshee three rookas in enam, in compensation for his having inur> 
dered Bal Joshee, 

@d. Googree, four pahaleys on all land excepting Ranmulla and Paghaet. 
dd. Maun pauu. 

1st. Luggun mowrut of Koonbee, and the maun of Sowasheen, the 
right of his wife to go to an entertainment on the marriage of all Koonbees 
of the village who are Meerassadars. 

2d. Holee* che polee. 

Sd. Sheralset.* 

4th. Poliache* byl. 

5th. Ghut.f 

Gth. Apta poonjun (dusseera offering). 

7th. Tushreef: present by Government for settling the jummabundy. 
8th. Nam naugur: the right of signing a plough to official documents. 
Hence the Potail who has this right is called the Naugria Potail. 

9th. Deepaleecha byl. 
lOih. Mongolee che poonja. 

11th. The marriage-parties of Koonbees to proceed to his wife’s house 
to give her huldee and coondkoo (saflTron and a mixed colour put on the 
forehead) before the marriage is celebrated. 

12th. The riglit of shew, or a handful in kind from whoever sells vege¬ 
tables, except the Metras or Huckdars, who may send their products to 
sell, and are exempted from this exaction. 

ISth. 

* See the enclosure to ray report on Revenue, dated the 9th March 1818. 
f See No. 26 of this paper. 
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IStEi. A bundle of sticks on aU faoHdays to be brought by the Mahar. 

14tb. A pair of shoes once a year from the Chamtnar. 

15tb. One soparry-nut from each stall and shop on market days. 

I 6 th. One quarter of a seer from each bagof grain brought on market 
days for sale* and an open handful from those who bring grain on their 
heads. This is called fuskee. 

17 th. One quarter of a seer of goor on every holiday from each shop* 
keeper, excepting Shetties and Mahajuns. 

ISth. A spoonful of oil from each oilman every day he uses bis oil- 
press. .1 

19 th. Khandwa (a cake) given when Koonbees, Warrees, or other in¬ 
habitants marry, also the following pr^enti^ twenty-five paun leaves, five 
soparry-nuts, half a cocoa-nut. 

$Otb. When Shntwaee (the goddess of pregnant women) has the child’s 
head shaved in her presence^ the head of the slteep of goat killed on that 
occasion. 


ftevenue 
: Baoiomret in 
Mr. Chaplin 
Ucport, 
'SOAag.1822. 
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^Ist. TheCl sunkraut: a seer of teel and a seer of goor. 

The Dhungurs, weavers* subscription cloak, and the tax per 
annum on their looms at four pice each, excepting the Metras (chief of tlie 
caste), 

33d. The Kashtees (weavers) tax, or fourteen hookas per loom. 

34th. Tiiirteen paun leaves on market days from cacli seller of paun. 

25th. The worship of the Joshee’s written predictions on new year*.s 
day, and on the teel sunkraut (performed either in the chowrue or the 
viliuge god’s temple. 

26 th. Ghut ootapun: the grain offered to the pot, fire, and necklace 
in front of the village god, on the nowrah festival preceding the dusscera. 

27 th. Five of the little bags of grain being on the cross sticks whence 
the necklace mentioned in No. 26 is suspended. 

28th. On the naug punchumee and teelsunkrant, the chowras given by 
the Kassars'^ and Manniars. 


29 th. On the foolseo luggun, the kurindas beegraas and thumee (comb) 
taken from the Kassar. 

30th. The Mallies payment of oons (sugar-cane), and kurbah (straw of 
bajerry and joary). 

31st. The Ramoossees presents of ambey bor and awley (mangoes boxes 
and awleys). 

32d. The Maungs whip and heel ropes. 

33d. The goondal beera, viz. five paun leaves and one soparry, and se- 
washen from Sookwastees. 

S4th. The head of the sheep killed at the ghut ootapun (see No. 26), 
and the laheechee waree brought by the Gooroo» 

35th. The poqja (worship) on naugpunchmee. 

3Gth. On naugpunchmee and teel saukraut# each atars pooree (paper) 
of kookoo. 

37 th. The shunga necklace of baked sugar received from each pastry¬ 
cook. 

if 

4th. Paun baira, five rupees two annaS in cash bhaca. 

Nine rupees payable by the wliole village. ■ 

Cowniavee che shet in the hands of the Mpeuddums, that is ghutcool fields 
which the Mocuddum appears to have a right to cultivate, paying the gaum 
challee der only, and throwing them up every year in succession, paying only 
for so much of them as he does cultivate; that is, in fact, getting an excellent 

' crop 


* Kassoni and Manniara are of tlie same professioQ—makers of bangles for women ; but tlie 
former are Hindoos and the latter arc Mahotnedantf. 
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crop from the land lying fallow every second year, and yet only paying the 
gaum chaliee der. (Here a detail of these fields is given.) 

(Signed) H. D. ROBERTSON, 

Provincial Collector. 

EXAMPLE of a WUTTUN PUTTUR. 

A wuttun puttur is hereby granted by the Sumusth Rajkars Dhoorumdees 
Wiswas Nidhee, Rajmanja Raza, Shree Ballajee Pundit Pradhan, to Yenia- 
jee bin Ramjee Potail Jadoo, half Mocuddum of the village of Katrej turuf 
Havaily, Kurayat Mawul Poant Poona Soor sun Suman Khumsein Meya Va 
alif, as follows, viz. 

You having come to Poona and represented that the whole mocuddummee 
of the said village formerly belonged to Goree, and that it was thereafter 
divided between two of bis descendants Rajey Khan and Ismael Khan Goree, 
and that they having been reduced to distress and intreated you and your 
relations (gulla puroon) to purchase their wuttuns, and you and yoiir rela¬ 
tions (names of relations are mentioned) being willing, you purchased and 
received deeds of purchase, by which you, to your own share, have acquired 
the whole of the rights and titles vested in "Rajey Khan Goree Mocuddum, 
which amount to one-half of the mocuddummee and the precedence in rank 
attached to his half, half of the maun, the right of the naugur (first signature 
of a plough to official papers), and (wurkur maunaghur) other points of pre¬ 
cedence, upon your having paid him the sum of rupees six thousand and one, 
and two candies of grain, viz. of joary and bajerry, according to the khuree- 
dee khut, of which the following is a copy, and that you are desirous to obtain 
from Government, after inspecting the deeds and inquiring into the transaction, 
a wuttun puttur. 

Thereupon having examined the khurreedee khut, which is as follows, 
(here a copy of this instrument is entered) and found it duly attested by wit¬ 
nesses, and having interrogated personally Rajey Khan and Ismael Khan 
Goree, son of Bowa Khan Goree, you and your heirs are hereby for ever con¬ 
stituted the possessors of (recapitulating the extent of land, the half of the 
mocuddumee, &c. detailed in the Kurreed Khut). The fees exigible from you 
on account of this your wuttun amounting to Rupees 150, as agreed for on 
account of swaray, Mogullaee, Sirdaismookee, and all otlier accounts, have 
been received by Government. 

Given this ‘iO Rubbee-ool-awul, Uducca Premaun 


Raja 
Sliahoo Nirputty 
Murs Nitham Bajee 
Rao Bullal 
jVadhan. 


Shree Ayi 
Adipoorash Shree 
Raja Shalioo Chuttur 
IPuIlce Shameo Kirha Nidhee 
tusajec Shree Newa 
PruEhram Prithee 
Nidhee. 


A true translation: 

(Signed) H. D. ROBERTSON, 

P. C. 


Ma. H. BORRADAILE. 

(No Date.') 

I proceed, in compliance with your wishes, to state those points in the pun* 
chayet system of the Deccan which particularly struck me, coming direct 
from a court, established on the principle of the judicial system of our old 
provinces; and as the clearest way of doing it will be by comparing the details 

of 
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of them with each other, 1 will commence this with an account of the mode Revenue 
of proceeding in a suit in a zillah court. It is unnecessary for me to say any Bnclosures nr 
thing respecting the expense incurred for stamped paper to file the suit, record Mr^haplm*« 
the answer, &c., both because it does not afilect the mode of proceeding in a aoAu^l^. 

cause, and the subject of introducing it has been already discussed. —^ 

Mr. II. Borradoile. 

The suits are received and filed by the Judge, and a summons is then issued (No Dote.) 

upon the defendant to give security in the amount of the suit, to appear and -' 

defend it, in which if he fail, be must return in custody of the Peon who Decern. 
serves the summons, to remain in jail until the suit shall be decided;.and if 
the decree be given against him, until he has satisfied it. The bond binds the 
security to prepuce defendant at any time during the progress of the cause, 
and until the decree has been fulfilled, and in case of foiling to produce bim^ 
he becomes ansjverable for the who|e amount. In cases where the defendant 
is not to be found, the summons is endorsed by the Nazir to that effect, on 
which an order is issued, and the most public place in the village where 
he resides, that if he do not appear within fifteen days from' the fixing up 
of the notice, judgment will go by default. In like manner, to prevent 
people from being harassed by having false complaints filed against them, 
and not prosecuted to a close, it is a rule that if a plaintiff at any time after it 
has come on fails to prosecute the trial during six months, a nonsuit is to be 
pronounced, granting costs to the defendant; and there is a clause in the 
Ilegulations ordering a fine to be imposed on the person who files a suit which 
proves to be vexatious and unfounded. When the cause comes on, another 
summons is issued to defendant and also to plaintiff, to appear on an 
appointed day, prepared with tbejr exhibits and a list of witnesses, and the 
defendant is then furnished with a copy of the petition, to wiiiclt he is to 
give a categorical answer. A copy of this is furnished Jo the plaintifi^ who 
replies in the same manner, and after defendant has rejoined to this reply, the 
jtleadings, except in very rare cases, are closed, and the exhibits and lists of 
witnesses being received, the proceedings are adjourned till the witnesses can 
be summoned. The cause proceeds thus far generally at one sitting, every 
thing being previously prepared by the Vakeels. The parties have the option 
of cairying on the suit iu person, or of appointing one or more of the 
Vakeels of court to conduct it for them ; and the latter course is generally 
pursued, in consequence of the Vakeel’s knowledge of the forms of proceeding 
and greater fitness for the charge from being constantly employed in the same 
duty. The Vakeel receives a quarter of a rupee from the client in the first 
instance as a retaining fee, and is allowed besides an established fee for his 
trouble, regulated by tiie amount of the suit, which is recovered from the party 
immediately after the passing of the decree. The witnesses having been 
summoned, their evidence is taken on oath in the usual manner. It is only neces- 
sary to say that the plaintiff is obliged to pay a certain sum as assistance-money 
to the Peon who goes to serve the summonses, and also to give the witnesses 
themselves a certain sum to make up for the loss they may have suffered by 
being obliged to appear at the zillah station. The evidence on both sides 
being closed, the court either proceeds to pass judgment immediately or on a 
future appointed day. During the re-perusal of the papers, the arguments of 
the parties or their Vakeels are heard on particular points in the trial, .and the 
decree is then passed. Each party is at liberty to receive a copy of the decree, 
if applied for within ten days after the passing of it; and a month after that 
time is allowed to the losing party to make his appeal, which may be either on 
general or specific grounds, and a special appeal may be admitted even after 
that time, if good reasons can'be shewn for not having made it within the 
proper period. The plaintiff is left to sue for judgment, which he is not of 
course backward in doing. The expense of counsel and all process is imme¬ 
diately levied from the parties in'whosoever favour the decision may have been 
given; and in the event of a suit being dismissed, or of a nonsuit, the defen¬ 
dant’s eovts are immediately levied from the plaintiff, who is not suffered to 
leave the Adawlut, unless to go to j&il, until they are paid. The appeal is 
generally decided upon a hearing of the original papers of the suit, tnough 
fresh exhibits and witnesses are sometimes allowed to be brought forward when 
sufficient reason can be given for not before producing them. The original 
decree is, excepting in very rare cases^ carried into execution, whether the suit 
Vot. IV. 7 0 is 
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is appealed or’npt by immediate attachment and sale cf dei'endant’s effects if 
for personal property, and by putting plaihtifi' in possession of the estate or 
whatever other real property he may have sued for. Although this process 
4 ippears very clear, and the lime employed in the ilecision of a suit short, it 
must be remembered that in those courts which are of old standing, notwith¬ 
standing that by far the greater proportion of suits, those under one hundred 
rupees, ai*e made over to Aumeens, of whom tliere arc, I believe, as many 
as six in some of the Adawluts, who are stimuiated to p.xertion by receiving 
a commission fee of one anna on every rupee, that is a sixteenth of the amount 
of every suit under fifty rupees, and half an anna on every rnpt e betw'een 
that end one hundfed rupees that they decide, yet the accumulation of business 
is so great that considerably more than two years elapse before a cause comes 
on for trial. 


Having stated, as far as occurs to me, the*usual proceedings in a suit in a zillah 
court, I will relate what seems the most extraordinary feature in the judicial 
system of the Deccan ; one of which, next to the punchayet itself, is the great 
power given to the Aumeens here, compared with the native Commissioners of 
the Adawluts. The judge himself has to. decide all original causes above 
1,000 rupees value, and in some courts where the Register is not of old standing, 
above Rupees 500, besides all the appeals that may be made from tiie decisions 
of his Register, Assistant Register, and native Commissioners. The Re¬ 
gister decides all suits between Rupees 200 and Rupees 500 or Rupees 1000. 
The Assistant Register all that he can up to 200, giving all under Rupees 50, 
for personal property that he cannot attend to, to the Aumeens, and suits both 
for real and personal property as high as Rupees 100 to the Sudder Aumeen. 
Here the Aumeens not only receive suits to almost any amount referred to them 
by the Judge, but may receive and decide them^themselvcs without consulting a 
higher authority. There is indeed a regulation permitting this kind of servant 
to be employed by the courts, under the denomination of Moonsif, but I am 
not aware that it is ever carried into practice. 

When a man presents his petition for redress against another, he is referred 
to one of the Aumeens, who endeavours first to get the parties to settle it by 
ghur sunghoot, or private arbitration. If the defendant has no particular disin¬ 
clination to arrange matters, he will agree to this, or perhaps allow the Aumeen 
to settle it for them on the spot: private arbitration is however preferred to 
every other mode of decision, and ought alvrays to be maintained if appealed 
against. I believe that the natives seldom resort to the Circar for Interference 
in original cases, which have not been before brought forward until every 
otlier means has been tried, and the parties have perhaps been canvassing the 
matter fully in the Bazaar: a rccUmmendation to settle a dispute by private 
arbitration would therefore, I think, be seldom attended to, where the defendant 
is unwilling to pay, unless he secs some chance^f making it a means of fm ther 
delay by claiming a punchayet afterwards upon some quibble. In claims upon 
book debts and other disputes where a merchant is the best judge, the parties 
are also sometimes prevailed upon to submit to the decision of some mercantile 
hou.se; but even then the losing party seldom rests satisfied with the decision, 
shewing that be has been merely actuated by tlie above motive in agreeing to 
it. When the parties cannot agree upon ghur sunboot, they arc ordered to 
appoint each two (or sometimes three) friends and one umpire between them, 
and the majority of those members of the punchayet decide the cause at issue. 
Some time generally elapses before the arbitrators are appointed, owing to the 
interest of defendant to cause delay, and it is only by constant attention of the 
Aumeen, to whom the cause is referred, that this is accomplished generally by 
fixing a certain number of days, and if not appointed within that time, members 
are named by the Circar. This delfiy is repe^ed in the nomination of the 
Sur Pung, or umpire, who possesses such weight from-his casting vote, that 
great difficulty is always found to make them agree upon one, and the court is 
Ifequently obliged to appoint one of the Aumeens of court to sit; this point being 
got over, it remains to procure a decision from them, which from the habits of 
the natives, the bias which the arbitrators of each party have for their client’s 
cause, and their private affairs, which frequently prevent them from sitting, is 
always protracted to a great length. Almost the only remedy seems to be to 
keep them constantly employed, unless good excuses are given, and to make 

them 
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them argue no other points than those at issue, which no one knows better lievenue 

than a native when to wander from, in order to gloss over a bad caiisli^.. Where Bnclosures ju 

a defendant is particularly remiss in attending, or his arbitrators, die reason of * 

which nnay be fairly guessed at, an es-parte decree might be passed; and when 20 Aug. 1822. 

a plaintiff neglects to cause the attendance of his arbitrators, notwithstanding - 

repeated summonses, his suit might be struck offi There will not be much Mr. H. ^rmdaile, 

difficulty in distinguishing whether the delay in these cases is caused by good 1 <> ate.) 

reasons or mere contumacy and a bad cause. It being a principle strongly jOecmn 

inculcated in the Honourable the late Commissioner’s instructions, that no *’*^*^”' 

decree of a punchayet ought to be reversed unless evidently corrupt, or very 

erroneous. I need only observe that this rule appears quite unknown to the 

natives, who seem to think an appeal a matter of course, and almost invariably 

resort to it. This appears to be owing to their natural unwillingn^s to part 

with their money until they are absolutely obliged to do so. It is also assisted 

by the facility given to appellants, as no security is required, and the decree is 

generally allowed to remain unexecuted until the final decision is given in 

appeals. In the Adawluts where such prompt and decided measures are 

pursued towards a defendant, wlio is obliged eitner to secure plaintiff from lo.ss, 

by getting a friend to answer for his appearance, or be committed to prison, 

and whose debt is immediately liquidated by attachment, should be upon the 

opposite party to prevent such an obviously easy method of injuring, both in 

person and pocket, by a false complaint, a man to whom he is unfriendly. This 

piinisliment may with equal justice be enforced here against a plaintiff, who, 

though he cannot annoy his opponent by throwing him into prison and 

putting him to expe.'ise, yet gives him much greater trouble in attending upon 

the endless proceedings of a punchayet, and being himself at no expense 

whatever, ought to have a greater fine imposed in proportion to the greater 

degree of facility witli whicli a false claim may be made. A defendant, too, 

suffers but little in comparison with one in a suit in our old provinces: he is 

here allowed his liberty, with a reasonable time to defend the cause, and instead 

of being obliged to trust to a mercenary Vakeel, gets two or three of his 

friends to espouse his cause, and sit in judgment on the claims of his adversary. 

Execution of the judgment might, therefore, with great justice be immediately 
made against him; and this 1 think w'oiild remove one cause of groundless 
appeals, the hope of avoiding payment of a just debt whilst a well-grounded 
appeal would enable him to recover by a reversal of the decree all his property 
without loss. The success or failure of the trial to improve the punchayet 
system will in a great degree depend upon the Aumeens, provided they are 
well looked after. Sitting as sole judge, there might be a chance of their 
abusing the power entrusted to them; but as a punchayet may always be 
demanded, and a public appeal is always open, this is in a great degree 
lessened. If acting as Sur Pung the arbitrators of each party would hardly ever 
allow, I should think, any undue influence to be exercised by him, and even 
if they did, it would liazard discovery by the appeal. In his general duty he 
can only press on the decision, which is the very object for which he is 
appointed. I think the punchayet itself a much more formidable obstacle in 
the way of a speedy decision, if the defendant is refractory, unless super¬ 
intended by a Snr Pung, who is both able and willing to keep them to the 
busincs;;, point out the particular points for decision, and prevent thehi from 
wandering into other discussions. A private person, if unbiassed in favour of 
either party, is generally so little interested in the matter as to take no trouble 
about it, and the cause is very often brought to a close only by the interference 
of the Circars. An Aumeen acquires habits of business and dispatch from his 
employment, which also teaches him to select such points in a dispute as are 
necessary to be decided, and to clear it of all those needless arguments which 
each party always makes. The Aumeens therefore are the best persons who 
could be found to sit as heads of punchayets. Their vrant of confidence however 
will for some time prevent them from being of as great utility as they ought} 
but their fear of an appeal consi^r as a charge of corruption 

involving a loss of abroo) jshall have and when they understand that a 

decision.is not necessarily imperfect because it been quick, they will be mo.^t 
valuable instruments for administerir^ justice. Want of uniformity and 
regularity Is characteristic of a punchayet. This is not however a great evil, 
and will be brought about by time better than by any sudden change. Fixed 

forms. 
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Iteveitue forms for ino&ktyarnamah and razeenamah might be established*lo prevent 
^closures in quibbles which are very often raised respecting these very essential papers, on 
iiqwrt, * validity and meaning of which every thing often hinges. .. 

20 Aug. 1828. ^ • (Signed) H. BORRADAILE. 


Mr. H. BpRRADAILE*S NOTE upon PUNCHAYETS. 

Mr. H, Burradailc, The advantage of a panchayet over other modes of. decision is, that it makes 
(No Date.) ^ ^ fyjj m,jj complete investigation, comprehending generally all the points of 
* the dispute before them, and particularly those relating to any matters or right 

Deccan. religion, the custom of the country or caste, which , being perfectly well 

known to the members, they are much better able to decide justly respecting 
them, and the weight which it is necessary to give to them in any cause than 
any one person, particularly an European, could do. This advantage is not 
however absolute; their decisions are sometimes clogged with useless dis¬ 
cussions, foreign to the subject, which are too often carried on to the exclusion 
of matter more relevant to the suit. These discussions make the proceedings 
much longer than they otherwise would be, if the attention of the members 
could be kept merely to the points at issue; because the decisions are tliereby 
wanting in completeness from more essential points being neglected, and they 
distract the attention of the Superintendant. 

This completeness is more real and obvious where the choice of members is 
regulated by the nature of tiie dispute and their comparative knowledge of it, 
as arising from the habits of life, caste, or profession. For instance, where 
Brahmins are chosen to sit in a dispute of Brahmins for a division of property, 
it is generally brought to a just and good issue, provided the members will take 
the trpuh^ to descend from preliminaries to particulars, and decide, not only 
what pi*q|KM?tion the shares are to bear to the whole property, but what the 
value and nature of those shares are to be, from an inspection of assets. 1 
have met with instances where, for want of this trouble, the dispute has been 
in the same state, or worse, at the end, than at the beginning of the sittings. A 
punchayet is, I think, still the best mode of adjusting these disputes (provided 
they are obliged to complete what they have undertaken), not only from their 
superior knowledge above eveiy other known mode of what is necessary to be 
done, but also from the delicacy whicii ought and must be used, in making that 
strict inquiry into the circumstances of a family, which is always necessary, but 
cannot be maintained in any other judicial proceedings, becauseof the publicity 
which is inherent in them. 

Matters relating to caste or depending upot^the customs of them, or of any 
particular trade or business, are far best settled by a punchayet composed of 
members chosen from the trade or caste. Indeed every descision upon sucii 
points must partake somewhat of the nature of a ckste punchayet, for the evi¬ 
dence of the members of it is essential to enable the judge of tiie case to 
decide ; and it would be iilore advantageous to have the opinions of the mem¬ 
bers or arbitrators full and free, as they would then be, than as evidences over¬ 
awed and cramped of necessity, in delivering them before a judicial tribunal; 
whilst the oath, though it would make them speak the truth, would obtain 
nothing but the truth, that is, mere matter of fact, allowing for no contin- 
gencies or exceptions which |^e particular ca^e might require. Decisions by 
members chosen from the cast^: too, are, in tqy opinion, more unbiassed than 
almost any other. For this reason i would recommend that where a punchayet 
is given on matter relating to caste as above, neither party should be allowed to 
claim choice of memberaotrt of it,, dnless he could prove that there was a gene¬ 
ral enmity to him in it. |d the same mannm' where the customs of any par¬ 
ticular class of men, not actm^Iy reckpn^ a caste, but pursuing S^me ex¬ 
clusive occupation, are concerned,id^^'^^erabets might be chosen under the 
same exception from that ,body, rundnayets of the. whole caste agidi^ are 
much worse than no punchayets at all; Jt would be better to take their evidence, 
than let them sit as members. There is no end to the dinners (pan suparee), 
and other good things, which the caste expects at every meeting, whether for 
prayscheat, marriige, punchayet, or any other matter. The promiscuous 

assemblage 
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assemblage of persons then collected, not one-tenth of them attending as Revenue 
judges of the dispute, but as members of the whole body, and therefore bound Enclosures m 
to appear at a general meeting of it, cannot further, and must necessarily . Mr^cimpim’s 
retard the proceedings, ar it is always found to do. The difficulty of collecting go Ao^i 822 . 
all of the caste, and then of getting a decision from them, must be known to - 

all who have tried the experiment. Mr. H. ^rradailc, 

(No Date.) 

In suits for debts of old standing, which are generally very intricate and ..... 

difficult to decide upon, and all intricate accounts, merchants are the most Deccan. 
proper persons to sit as members. These ought to be chosen of the same caste 
or country as the parties, when both of the same, as mharwarrees, goojeers, 
bohmas, &c. If the Sur Punj could be chosen from among the higher class of 
merchants, when the disputes is more about a particular kind of transaction, as 
insurance, commission, &c. than between men of tlie same kind respecting 
common accounts, it seems a great object to be obtained. 

Common accounts and obligations, whether bonds or other, are seldom so 
difficult as not to be better decided by an Aumeen or single person, who would 
come to a final decision before either party would have named members to 
litigate in a punchayet. In this case, where it is frequently obvious that one 
party merely demands a punchayet to gain time, the superintendent might have 
authority to refuse one, the nature of the dispute speaking for the reason¬ 
ableness of the denial. 

In cases of wuttun a punchayet before the got, or people of the same 
employment as the parties in the same or other parts of the district is good ; 
but in cases where there have been three or four punchayets formerly without 
producing any positive decision, and which have been still, contested with 
various success, a new punchayet would appear almost hopeless. The 
members, who are only cultivators, are perplexed with the contrariety of the 
decision, and seldom succeed in settling the dispute. Then European agency 
is perhaps the best means of passing a final and full decision, particularly when 
the chief evidence is documentary, upon which the got are not properly com¬ 
petent to decide. 

Suits for maintenance are properly made the subject of punchayets, but 
cases have arisen wherein the punchayets have decreed the division of property 
over and above the maintenance to which the plaintifi' is entitled. Yet a pun¬ 
chayet, under certain restrictions to prevent any thing of the kind occurring, 
is the fairest as well as most delicate mode of procuring a due subsistence for 
the plaintiff; for an inquiry into the circumstances of the opposite party and 
of the family is necessary to enable them to decide the proportion to be given, 
according to the rank and circumstances in life of the parties. 

The cases in which punchayets might be considered the legal and fixed mode 
of decision, are therefore, 1st, points of religion; 2d, customs of the coun¬ 
try, of caste, or trade; 3d, division of property; 4th, old and intricate ac¬ 
counts ; 5th, cases of wuttuns and bucks; and 6th, disputes for maintenance. 

In these the advantages of a punchayet are, I think, very apparent. 

TIic disadvantages of punchayets arc slowness and unskilfulness, partiality 
and corruption. 

The former is inherent in the formation of one and its forms of proceeding. 

Much more time is lost in choosing a Sur Punj than the members on each 
side, who are mostly oppointed without much trouble. It is always found diffi¬ 
cult to choose an umpire, because upon him alone the casting vote, the whole 
decision depends. Neither party finds it difficult to name friends, and no rule 
now exists to prevent a person from sitting who has been chosen by either, or 
by the parties. Wliether professional punchayets or not, they are generally, 
with few exceptions, mere pleaders for their own client. But an umpire is 
the judge, and if either party knows that the person named for it is acquainted 
with his adversary, it is sufficient reason for him to object to him. The remedy 
used here is to bind them down to a certain number of days, and if the time 
is exceeded to name one from Government, generally an Aumeen. This has 
the effect desired, and an umpire is named within the time. Besides the known 
habits of the natives 'as a check to a speedy decision, and the interest which 

VoL. IV. 7 P one 
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Mr. H. Borradule, 
(No Date.) 


Deccan. 


one party otlen has to protract it by inducing his members to absent them¬ 
selves, the forms under which a punchayet is carried on cause great delay. 
After the answer of the defendant has been obtained, the puncliayet puts a 
number of poorsish or questions to either party for their own information, on 
any particular points; and very often a member of the opposite party takes 
this opportunity of cross-questioning the other by questions to the points of the 
parties cause, which give an opening for it; if not upon any other irrelevant 
matter he can find, as suits his purpose. Any unfortunate observation of one 
of the parties, perhaps relating to any thing rather than the matter in dispute, 
is met by bis opponent or one of bis members by a thep, which is equivalent 
to a challenge to prove the assertion thus hazarded, under a penalty of losing 
his suit if he does not.' It is accepted ofteh by way of bravado, to shew that 
he has ho objection to hght the other upon any subject he may choose; and a 
refusal to accept this challenge and write the thep is too often construed by the 
punchayet to the disadvantage of the pei'son refusing. Failing to prove the 
thep, though it may not in the least affect the pending dispute, is equally pre¬ 
judicial to the party : not but what this thep is sometimes beneficial when it is 
demanded upon an assertion made to invalidate the other party's cause, or 
defeat any manifest falsehood connected with it; but it is unfortunately often 
converted into a means of injustice, or delay at any rate. The same system of 
poorsish and thep is employed in the examination of the witnesses, whose evi¬ 
dence is generally taken by the poorsish, and any discrepancy settled by thep. 
I’his is rather the effect of unskilful ness than of partiality, but is made subser¬ 
vient to the purposes of the latter. 

Unskilfulness has been noticed above as one of the causes of the slowness 
with which decisions are arrived at, and has been attempted to be shewn in 
the nature of their proceedings. The unskilfulness of the mode of proceed¬ 
ing is taken hold of by those who are more cunning than honest, to distract 
the attention of long and irrelevant discussions from the matter in dispute; 
and what with the ignorance of some and the over-wisdom of others of the 
members, a dispute, simple in itself, is fre(iuently rendered so confused as to 
require more time to unravel than it would to decide two original ones of the 
same nature. The voluminous proceedings are no doubt frequently caused 
from a desire in the punchayet to give the losing party, particularly when a 
violent or litigious and dissatisfied man, every opportunity of establishing the 
justice of his case, and perhaps more frequently to leave him no handle for 
crying out, as a.native will always do, against the justice of their proceedings, 
but it causes great delay in the decision of the suit on which they are sitting. 


The third objection, of partiality, must, I think, exist as long as the parties 
arc allowed to choose their members as they please. Compulsion used towards 
the parties to make them name them, can only have the eiiect of making them 
produce them the sooner. Friends would stillJj>e chosen. The Mahratta cus¬ 
tom was to make light of those members who appeared to act as lawyers for 
one party, rather than arbitrators between both, and to give a decision upon 
the other side, or call upon the same number of persons as were so convicted 
of partiality, to give their opinions on the case. The remedy, perhaps, is to 
allow of a stricter scrutiny into the dispute itself when finished, than is now 
permitted, and a power during the proceedings to check it by threats of chang¬ 
ing the members if they persist in open partiality. 

The last objection is corruption. This is a point difficult to prove, for two 
or three established cases will not be allowed as even presumptive proof of 
general corruption. But it seems strange, if it is not generally practised, that a 
set of men can sit for five, six, or seven months on a punchayet, subject to the 
open abuse, as is sometimes the case, of the parties whose suit they are trying, 
without getting anything or asking fqr remuneration for all their trouble. In 
the paper appointing the punchayets they are expressly told that if they will 
unanimously apply for remuneration, they shall get it, though not more than 
three or four instances have occurred wherein 'such has been asked for. Natives 
say that members sit because it is the custom of the country, and that they 
look forward to having their clients possibly as members on a luture punchayet 
of t^eir own, on the principle that one good turn deserves another. But it 
was, and is the custom of the country, and is almost inherent in the native 
character, to give presents, and this was a more natural inducement for them 

to 
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to sit in a punchayet now than under the former Government; but if the re¬ 
muneration they had been used to expect and receive were done away, it is 
natural that there should be. Did they not enjoy the same sources of emoluments 
as formerly, I suppose that no person would willingly sit unless called upon by 
Government, which is now seldom obliged to exert its influenbe to procure a 
a man to sit. No other reason can, I think, be found to account for a number 
of persons devoting their time to sitting on punchayets, which many now do. 
A man may have no objection to devote some part of his time to one, but it is 
otherwise unaccountable that men of such indolent habits as natives should 
accept of the situation in two or three punchayets at a time, and for a con¬ 
tinuance. It may be said that he does it not actually because he is corrupt, 
but for his trouble or for livelihood; but the man who undertakes a punchayet 
for a livelihood must sometimes, at least, submit to take the wrong side of the 
question, and the object of his sitting will not allow him to distinguish between 
good and bad, or to vote contrary to his interest. This becomes, therefore, 
in the end as bad as corruption. 


Revenue ‘ 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1622. 

Mr. H. Borradailc, 
(No date.) 


Deccan. 


A punchayet is often demanded by one of the parties for the evident purpose 
of protracting a decision. In intricate disputes, of whatever nature, it is not so 
easily perceived, nor is it of much consequence that it should be, when a 
punchayet is best qualified to give a good decision, as in those upon simple 
contracts, debts, and common suits of all kinds, where the cause of action 
shews there is no need of one. Under the present rules it is not allowable to 
refuse one; bat with the exception of those suits formerly specified, it were 
perhaps as well that the parties should, unles.s unanimous in calling for a pun¬ 
chayet, be obliged to abide by the decision of a court or Aumeens, unless they 
choose some common friend or tirayet, who may be more easily stimulated by 
the Superintendent, is more easily induced to carry on his proceedings in the 
Cutcherries of the Government ofiicers, and is a very useful instrument of 
justice on many occasions ; a decision is also more easily and quickly obtained 
from them in almost all suits. 


' With reference to the advantage which may result to the file from giving 
punchayets, it does not appear that it would be kept down thereby, unless, 
indeed, a suit referred to one is considered as struck off from the date of a 
punchayet being appointed. This plan would not be practicable, consistent 
with the supervision which punchayets arc to receive, for no proper record 
would remain for the Superintendent to judge by, and the diminution of the 
file would be more imaginary than real. It would be an incongruity to strike 
them off as referred to punchayets, and yet to have the Superintendent con¬ 
stantly sending for the parties, and in fact still carrying on the suit in court. 
This plan was most probably therefore never intended. Then if they remain 
on the file, it is to be seen whether one whereon the greater number are suits 
referred to punchayets would not accumulate much faster than the common 
Adawlut one. I suppose that no one gentleman devoting his whole time and 
attention to the superintendence of punchayets could bring more than fifteen 
per month to a conclusion $ but the same person could decide between forty 
or fifty per month in the first instance. If this is the case, an accumulation of the 
file must ensue whilst punchayets are considered as the first and regular decision. 
If the limitation of punchayets to certain intricate and fixed cases is .allowed, 
punchayets will become the exception to a general rule, whereas they now form 
the rule to which the decision by Aumeens and others of suits in the first ’ 
instance forms an exception nearly as limited as that of punchayets would then 
be, for many suits which they are empowered to try under Rupees 200 are 
now referred to punchayets, because the parties demand one. 

Considering a punchayet, when demanded by either or both of the parties 
in a suit upon any of the six points above-mentioned, as the mode by which 
they should have their disputes settled, I would recommend that the Superin¬ 
tendent should have the power to refuse one (unless both parties are unanimous 
in demanding it), in all common suits, if he sees either that it will cause 
needless delay and loss to either party, that it is merely demanded with a view 
to delay, or even under those six heads that the subject matter is not intricate, 
or such as to require any very laborious investigation. The punchayets will 
thereby be restricted to* those suits only in which they are really of great use, 
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the file of causes will more likely be well kept ilow’n} the Superintendent 
having fewer 'punebayets to attend to will bring them to a speedier decision ; 
parties will not run the risk of having their suits delayed as they often must 
be, by a reference to punchayets; and .if the suspicion i.s true that pun- 
.chayets are corrupt, many persons will.be relieved from a tax which is unwil¬ 
lingly borne by them, but which they are obliged to pay in many instances 
with a really just view of defeating the object of their adversary, to cause delay, 
and of saving themselves much trouble and loss of time and money, by a 
little expense opportunely Incurred to stimulate the punchayet to come to a 
decision. Punchayet being less made a trade of, one may be given on occo- 
sion with more hope of success, for professional and interested men having 
less opportunity of engrossing all sorts of judicial decision will be discouraged 
and kept down, and a door will be open, with more success, for calling 
upon respectable men to give their services to Government. They will run 
less risk of being confounded in men’s minds with the interested and litigious 
men who now compose the generality of punchayets (encouraged by the faci¬ 
lity which is given to their sitting upon ail sorts of disputes), and the duty of a 
punchayet will be more respectable and perhaps more easy. 


(Signed) H. BORllADAILE. 


CHINTANUM LELEY, the Shastree*s Anmers about the causes of delay of 

Punchayets. 

Shastn-e’s Answers When the parties are referred from the Aumeen to the punchayet, the Au- 

about the meen has no further control. 

Causes of Delay 

of When a complaint is filed and the answer received, there is generally a long 

Punchayets. discussiop about the mode of settlement, the plaintiff generally requiring that 
the Circar shall decide, and the defendant insisting on a pimchaycl. 

There is a long file and I have little time, so that there is necessarily a ba 
lance unsettled. 

How to settle expeditiously. 

When a suit is referred to a punchayet, the punchayet ought to be bound 
to settle it within a given time, otherwise the suit to be rendered liable to be 
taken from before it, and referred by Government to any one person it may 
please to appoint. 

I recommend that as soon as the plaint and answer arc recorded, and any 
other preliminary papers, the plaintiff and defendent should be obliged to give 
a kutba and bail for its performance, that what each has stated is true, and that 
if found to be false they will submit to be fined 

This I think would make many settlements on the spot. 

(Signed) CHINTANUM LELEY, 

A true translation ; 

(Signed) H. D. ROBERTSON, 
Provincial Collector. 


KUCHOO APPAJEE’S Statement, Aumeen of Poona. 

There is usually a delay in the attendance of the defendant, and in the 
obtaining of his answer. 

The punchayet is never obliged to sit but when the members please, and 
they never fix on any time or days in particular. 

There are two sorts of defendants with whom there is great trouble: one 
who acknowledge their debts but are unable to pay; one who have the means 
and are clearly indebted, but who insist on a punchayet where none is re¬ 
quired, merely to protract the time of payment. 


There 
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Tlicre is great delay by litigants who see a cause going against them 
becoming quite unruly, and’ insisting on a delay until a petition is presented to 
the Magistrate, under pretence of seeing if he will stop the proceedings. 

(Signed) KUCHOO APPAJEE, 

A true translation:« 

(Signed) H. D. ROBERTSON, 

Provincial Collector, 


VISHNOO KRISHEN, Aumeen. 


Itcvt-nue ' 
EncloHures in 
Mr. Cliapliu's 
Report, 

20 Aog. 1H22. 


Shastree’s Answers 
about the 
Causes of Delay 
of 

Puncliaycts. 


Deccan^ 


Many plaintiffs after giving in their petitions stay away for many days, and 
rwlien they re-appear there is considerable delay, from the defendant, who 
refuses or puts off giving an answer; anc^there is delay on both sides in col¬ 
lecting all the papers, so that a considerable time elapses before the business is 
prepared to be laid before a punchayet. It is recommended above all, however, 
that when all the papers are collected, and the list of evidences given in, that 
some penalty should be imposed both on plaintiffs, defendants, and witnesses, 
who do not attend when wanted. 


I recommend strongly that the punchayet should be bound to a particular 
time to decide in. 


There is great want of an order, authorizing Aumeens to settle off hand, or 
to reject a suit, the justice or litigiousness of which is clear. At present the 
most obvious cases are required by one or other of the parties, especially when 
he 6nds he is likely to be cast, to be submitted to a punchayet. 

It is strongly recommended that persons sitting as members of a punchayet 
should not be permitted to do soon more than one punchayet. 


(Signed) VISHNOO KRISHEN. 

A true translation: 

(Signed) H. D. ROBERTSON. 

Provincial Collector. 


REPORT on Ptmehayets^ vohy they do not decide quicker^ and also a project to 
expedite them. The sentiments according to order written as contained in the 
following paragraphs^ by me, Anundrow Pundoorung Aumeen, formerly of the 
Adawiut. 


Why punchayets do not give quicker decisions and remain in the hand of the 
Aumeen. 

1. The plaintiff and defendant having come to the Aumeen, they are asked 
wliether they wull have a punchayet; the one says, 1 am agreeable to the 
Circar*s decision, the other prefers a punchayet. Should both consent to have 
a punchayet, the one s.ays appoint it to sit in the bazaar, the other says, let it 
sit in the Adawiut. Tiie Sirpunch named by. the plaintiff is not agreeable to 
the defendant, and vice versa; on this account it takes many days. 


Project of 
Anundrow 
Pundoorung 
to expedite the 
Decitiion 
of Punchayets. 

t_ 


Q. Why, after a punchayet is appointed, a determination does not quickly 
take place. The members of the one party duly attend, and the otlier party 
members absent themselves; should they however allbe present they have no 
intention to do justice, for they take a decided partiality for their own party, 
which causes delay. 

3. It often occurs that the punchayet cannot readily obtain a statement of 
the circumstances from the parties. Should they however give a statement, it 
contains any thing but relevant matter, or wheh asked any questions their 
replies are not at all to the point; direct or proper answers they will not give; 
hence delay in the proceedings. Suppose that the punchayets were desired to 
decide quicker; then the members are generally idle persons who are without 
employment, and not under tlie controul of government; hence delay. A 
project or rescript to obtain speedy decisions from punchayets are written in 
the following paragraphs; 

Voi.. IV. 7 Q 
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Olo 

1. Li'om a |?etitioricr take Uoozzoor zumcen, and then number his pclitiun ; if 
he cannot give hoozzoor zumeen, write so on the back of the petition, and return 
it to the petitioner. The use of taking bail is as follows: on the complainant’s 
urzee, his opponent being summoned, a punchayet assembled and the investi¬ 
gation proceeding, lie perceiving it to be going against him, may otherwise 
abscond or conceal liimself: the decision then being given for the defendant, 
the expenses of the punchayet, the defendant’s own, and what other expenses 
should be paid by the plaintii!^ and the defendant’s papers as well as the 

E laintiiTs should be handed over to the defendant. On this account bail should 
e taken. 

How to summon a defendant.—-Should be be at his village, send a note 
to him by a Sepoy; in this note state that such a person has complained 
against him ; that to answer the complaint he must repair, on such a day and 
hour, to such a cutcherry. This cliit the Sepoy must take to the peth where 
the defendant resides, and having called together the Wuttundars, Shettecs, 
Koolkurnees, Potails Chowgullas, or such of them as can be found, before 
them show it to the defendant. The defendant having seen the note, let him 
write upon it according to his custom, acknowledging its receipt by such a 
Sepoy, at such a day and hour, and before such and such persons; and let 
sucii as were present sign as witnesses. This note is then to be brought back 
by the Sepoy and delivered to the Circar. Should the person summoned not 
be at home, or being at home conceal himself to avoid acknowledging the 
summons, the Sepoy is then to fix the summons to his door, stating the cause 
in presence of the Shettees, Mahajuns, Koolkurnees, &c. as witnesses; then 
taking a note from the Koolkurnee, stating what had been done, bring it back 
to the cutcherry. Why the note is to be taken.—The person to whom the 
Sepoy is sent may succeed in avoiding a meeting with him for many days; 
however, should the Sepoy succeed in seeing the person summoned, how many 
under such circumstances would give paun soparry to the Sepoy to induce him 
to state that he had not met with him ? how many w'ould say they would come 
afterwards, and would not come after all, or would make some difficulty about 
coming? Should the Sepoy of his own accord oblige him to come, and the 
person being a female, a person of character, or a great man, a dispute would 
take place, and a complaint would be preferred to the Circar that the Sepoy 
bad taken away their character, with many other complaints; out of this another 
punchayet might arise, when these people would have five or ten evidences 
ready to give any kind of evidence in their favour, while the poor Sepoy would 
have no evidence to adduce in his favour. Should no contention take place, 
and the Sepoy return after having delivered his message, the persons sum¬ 
moned would not readily obey the summons, and it would require to send a 
.Sepoy to him twenty-five times perhaps, as he would always try to conceal 
himself. Shou1dhchowever.be met with, an^ because he did not come soon 
a decision was given against him, he (the defendant) would say that the Sepoy 
never came to him with any message before, adding, now that he has delivered 
it, I am arrived here to-day, and there would be no writing to contradict him. 
For this reason a chit, on the back of which let the receipt of it be acknow¬ 
ledged before witnesses, and then brought back; should the defendant then 
not come agreeably to the summons, either fining him, or letting judgment go 
against him, would be easy and justifiable; and it would not be required to 
send tlie Sepoy ten or a dozen times.—This is my opinion. 

.'1. After the respondent has made his appearance, let him reply to the urzee 
against him, and should he assent in writing to all that has been alleged in the 
urzee, then according to the term thereof let judgment go against him. 

4. Should the defendant not admit the urzee, then take bail from both 
parties, as well as a written narrative of circumstances, with all vouchers, other¬ 
wise names of evidences ; having done so, ask both parties in what way they 
will have their cause tried. Should they both prefer trial by the Circar, then 
take a razeenamah from each, and let that Aumeen through whom the petition 
was preferred try the cause, and decide justly. 

5. Should one party be for a punchayet, and the other prefer the Circar, 
take a razeenamah from each to this effect. He who prefers a punchayet lot 
him bring both his members, and lor him who leaves his case with the Circar, 

let 
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lot the Circar appoint the remaining members, including the Aimieen in person 
as Sirpunch. He who leaves his case with the Circar is not to be obliged to 
bring his punch. All the expenses of the punchayet to be paid by the party 
who choose trial by punchayet. 

(5. Should both agree to trial by punchayet, then write down the names of 
the members chosen by each, and let the Sirpunch be the Circar Aumeen. 
The reason why the Aumeen should be Sirpunch: it is requisite that built 
parties should agree in the appointment of a Sirpunch, and one nominates 
such a person who is objected to by his opponent, who names another. Should 
the Circar retain the privilege of appointing the Aumeen as Sirpunch, then 
neither party has room for objection ; and besides, it was the custom * of the 
Circar in former times to appoint the Sirpunch. 1 understand it is written in 
the Hindoo Dhurum Shaster, that in all cases the Rajah in person along with 
four learned men sat to do justice, but as he could not get through the whole 
hiinselfj he subsequently delegated the power to other persons of character, 
and capable of administering justice. If according to the custom of the 
country a punchayet agreeable to all parties be assembled, and the Sirpunch 
be appointed by the Circar, it will appear that the Shaster and the custom of 
the country arc both respected. Should a person without employment be 
appointed Sirpunch, he will do just as the other members do: as a person con> 
nected with, and in fear to Government would act, is not to be expected from 
a person without employment. Besides, if the Circar Aumeen is appointed 
Sirpunch, he has power in his hands, and if the punchayet meet with inter¬ 
ruption in any of its proceedings he will make such arrangements as are fitting 
to expedite a decision. Lastly, should the subject of the punchayet sooner or 
later be made the subject of an appeal, a person versed in the circumstances 
should be at hand to make inquiries of the members, because all persons without 
employment go away where Uiey please; on this account it is requisite to have 
one member of a punchayet always in the pay of Government; this is my 
opinion. * 

7 . When the plaintiff’ and defendant bring their members to the Circar to 
have their names written, what kind of persons are required ? They ought to 
be such men as have been employed in business, and have had experience of 
affairs, who can appreciate evidence, and who understand accounts, and who 
can balance opinions so as to insure justice; men of character, who will attend 
at the sirkarwarree at fitting hours. 
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8 . Not to be admitted as members of punchayets.—No great Sirdar, or 
wicked or common person, even though very clever and willing to sit on one. 
'rite reason why a Sirdar should not be allowed to sit is, that if he did not 
comprehend the affair, the other persons might be diffident in explaining it, or 
in differing from him in opinion, if he should take up an erroneous understand¬ 
ing of it. The objection against a low person is, that a man of caste would not 
sit with him; the objection to a wicked person is, that he would do injustice 
from laziness or corruption. 


9 . Punchayet should - sit in no other place than the Circar’s cutcherry, to 
act as a check against evasion; because, if the plaintiff and defendant are 
asked any questions by the punchayet, they will not give direct qr proper 
answers. One says he will to-morrow, and in this manner procrastinates. The 
plaintifi' and defendant occasionally absent themselves altogether, and a pun- 
cliayet entirely composed of persons not in the employment of Government 
has no power over them. Punchayets should therefore sit where the Aumeen 
is, instead of in the bazaar or pergunnah, where he cannot be to give them 
instructions. If the punchayet sits in presence of the Circar, and any 
hindrance takes place, an order can be readily given, and the punchayet will 
not be delayed. 

10. When once a punchayet is resolved on, the parties must give in a paper, 
stating that in a certain number of days they will assemble their punch, which 
if they fail in doing they must agree to the Circar appointing the punchayet. 

11. A written agreement to be taken from both parties to the following 
effect: one month from the day that the punchayet is appointed, if the whole 
of the members be of one mind and come to a decision, good and well, but if 

not. 


* This is very true. 
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not, and thpy disagiee among themselves, prolong it beyond the time, and 
make two different yads (memorandums), then the Sirpunch examines and 
settles it agreealdy to custom. One of the parties may be dissatisfied with the 
Sirpunch’s decision, and in this case, let-security be taken from him to the 
amount of the decision against him, and let a certain number of days, fixed 
by the Sirpuncli, be allowed him to make an appeal; the result of which if 
he does not bring within the period fixed, then the original decision he is to 
admit to go against him. A mochulka to this effect to be taken from each. 

12. A razeenamah being written and taken, and the punchayet commenced, 
if the person has left his case with the Circar, and the affair is of importance, 
the punchayet should be finished within two weeks.' For the party who prefers 
the punchayet, from the date of its sitting the Punch and Sirpunch must 
come to one mind, and decide within one month ; but if they cannot agree, and 
are disputing with one another, make out two different yads: if the Sirpunch 
is the Circar Auracen, he can examine them, and on that yad to which he 
affixes his signature let that be confirmed. But if the punchayet, being of great 
consequence, cannot be decided in that time, allow six weeks, but never above. 
Why the yad on which the Sirpunch’s signature is affixed should be confirmed. 
Should they sit disputing, the Sirpunch will hinder them, and reconcile them to 
one another by his authority; and as those persons who receive pay from 
(iovernment will act, those who are without employment will not, unless an 
appeal be made, the decision of the Sirpunch should be considered final. 


IS. The determination having taken place, let it be shewn to both parties; 
and if they both admit it, take their signatures : but if one does not, bid him 
prefer his appeal to the Sudder Aumeen.* 


ll. He who wishes to appeal, let security be taken from him for the amount, 
and give him a certain time to make it in. 


15. The appealing party having given security, and stated his intention of 
appealing, take it under his own writing at the bottom of the proceedings, that 
if he does not get the decision reversed within the period allowed the decision 
is to take effect against him. A copy of this agreement to be given to each 
party, and a copy kept with the Circar. If the cause is of importance give 
a period of fifteen days to make the appeal, but not above. 

IG. Should he agree to make an appeal, and refuse to give security, or 
decline to say whether he will appear or not, or withhold his signature to the 
decision against him, then take witnesses to this end. Let the decision of the 
punchayet take place against him. 


17 . In every alteration, if there is any one person well acquainted with 
circumstances, let him be summoned to the Circar, and having examined him 
as to bis knowledge, let him give a statement under his own writing; if he 
declines to give any thing under his own writing, let liim be fined ior his 
contumacy. Let the fine be agreeable to the importance of the business anti 
the rank of the person. When there is no gentlemen present, a Maralutdar or 
Aumcen should be restricted in their fines to ten rupees. 

18. In questioning the plaintifi* and defendant, if one of them refuse to 
answer, then bring in practice what is written in the seventeeth paragraph. 

19 . If tlie complainant does not make his appearance for six weeks after 
preferring his complaint, let his hoozzoor zumeen be called and warned to call 
his principal. If he does not make his appearance in one week, then take a 
writing from his bail that he has not made his appearance from such a date and 
reject his urzee, and whatever expense has been incurred by the defendant 
lake from the plaintiff'’s bail. If .the plaintiff'should afterwards make his 
appearance, and it shall appear that business of importance prevented him 
coming before, take his affairs into consideration, otherwise not. 


20. Tl»c defendant being sent for, if he does not make his appearance in two 
weeks without any apparent cause, then the Aumeeii is to inquire into the 
plaint ifl'’s urzee, and decide accordingly. If, however, the party comes after¬ 
wards. 


' Tlicreis no Siuldrr Auniecn in Poonu. 
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wards, and makes it appear tlmt he was detained by business of consequence, 
then let the punchayet be assembled. 

SL Whoever lias his name written as a mentber of a punchayet, must attend 
it every day, Monday's excepted, from twelve o'clock to three, and must not 
fail. ' 

The party who loses the cause is to pay all the expenses incurred by his 
opponent. Why ? because it will prevent groundlees complaints being pre¬ 
ferred. 

23. The punchayet, the Aumeen, or Mamlutdar, having given a decision 
which does net satisfy one of the parties, he should make his appeal in the 
hoozzoor cutcherry, and a Brahmin of character, who is learned in the Hindoo 
Dhurm Shaster, or experienced in business, should be directed to look over the 
case and state his opinion in quality of Sadder Ajomeen. For the oflice of 
Sudder Aumeen, a bhut who smply unders^nds the shaster should not be 
appointed; a person who understands business and not the shaster is also unfit ^ 
a knowledge in the language of the country as well as of other countries should 
be required. The Sudder Aumeen to inveart%ate cabses appealed above 1,000 
rupees, and to try causes under 1,000 rupees. 
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(Signed) ANUNDROW PANlX)ORUNG. 

Aumeen. 
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INSTRUCTIONS relalive to the mode of making the RYOTWAR 
' - SETTLEMENT <2^ 

1. There are two modes which are inost commonly observed of making the 
tlie ryotwar, or as it is sometimes called, the koolwar settlement of villages^ 
Instructions ' The first is, to fix the amount of the settlement of the whole village in the first 
to tlw instance, and afterwards to distribute in detail the constituent parts of it 
' die liy^war*^ amongst the body of the Ryots. The second is to settle the rent of each indi- 
Scttlcmcnt of viduat Hyot, and the whole being completed, to form, from the a^regate, the 
Villagn. jumma or beriz of the.village} either of these modes maybe adopted, as may 

-- . ' be most convenient and best calculated to secure the interests of Government 

Deccan. and of the cultivators. 

S. In following the mode first pointed out, it will be requisite to inquire 
what ha.s been the settlement of the village in each year, for a long succession 
of preceding years under former governments; and to ascertain how far the 
annual amount has been reasonable or otherwise. The extent of land actually 
cultivated, and the principles on which the rates of assessment are determined, 
are the next necessary points of investigation ; and the present condition of 
the village with reference to these circumstances being compared with its 
past resources, a tolerable estimate may be formed as to what should be the 
gross settlement of the year. The settlement should be made accordingly, in¬ 
clusive of umtils, bucks, village expenses, and other items of deduction. No 
other items for babs, whatever should be collected, except such as may be com¬ 
prehended in this settlement; which being confirmed by the Collector, a 
mouzewar or village puttee should be granted to the Potail, and his mochulka 
exchanged for it. 

3. The village settlement being thus formed, the koolwar or individual re¬ 
partition of it should, as far as time will admit, be made by the Collector's 
cutcherry ; but as the operation can be only partially accomplished, the re¬ 
mainder must be completed by the Mamlutdar and his establishment, under 
strict injunctions to that officer, not to leave the duty to bo performed at the 
discretion of the district or village functionaries. 

4. In making the koolwar settlement, Mamlutdars must take complete ac¬ 
counts of -the state of the cultivation, as entered according to the usage of* 
each village, in the account called the zumeen thara, or general account par¬ 
ticular of the lands, which exhibits what is waste and what is under tillage. 
This must be compared with the state of the cultivation of the preceding year, 
and the Potail and Koolcurnee of the village should be held responsible for 
furnishing the account with fidelity. 

5. In order to check abuses, it may be proper to state the most common 
modes in which these accounts of the cultivation are falsified by the Kool- 
curnecs. Lands under tillage are sometimes ciftirely left out of the account. 

Persons contributing to the mohturfa or house-taxes are omitted. 

Quit-rent, enam, puttee, and other items of rent payable to Govern¬ 
ment by the village officers or others holding wuttuns, are excluded. 

A portion only of the full rent paid by the Ryots is shewn, and the rest 
kept back. 

Lands lately reclaimed are continued in the account as waste or fallow. 
Extra lands cultivated by the Potails and Koolkurnees, or by their relations 

‘or favouritW, are often not brougiit forward at all, or are brought into 
account at a very low rate of assessment. 

Government lands are newly entered as enams, which are often held or 
granted by the convenience and collusion of the village officers. 

Arable lands actually ploughed are represented as grass or pasture 
lands, and deductions claimed accordingly. 

And lastly, dry lands cultivated as baghaet or horticultural are inserted 
at the dry land assessment. 

6. The occasional examination and comparison of the monthly returns, 
which are rendered by the Shaikdars to the Mamlutdars of the cultivation 
within their respective ranges, wHI, in some degree, check these frauds. 

7- The 
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7 . The Mamlutdar, when lie suspects the existence of these frauds, should 

depute a special Carcoon to examine the accuracy of the returns on the spot, 
or if the case be of sufficient importance should repair thither himself for that 
purpose; and should it be customary to measure the land, should of course 
adopt that expedient. ^ 

8 . Any concealed resources may however, in general, be discovered through 
tiie agency of some of the partners in the Potail or Koolkurneeship, amongst 
whom some jealous enmity or rivalship always subsists. 

9 . In making the koolwar, much assistance may also be obtained from the 
Ryots themselves, if judicious measures be adopted. They should be invited 
to come forward and state any abuses, such sis have been described in the fifth 
paragraph, under an assurance that the amount shall constitute a part of the 
settlement already fixed for the village for the current year, th&t no addition 
shall be made to it, and that consequently they will. profit by a reduction in 
their rents in proportion to the amount of the discoveries; that, on the con¬ 
trary, if they connive at the concealment, the amount will be Collected over 
and above the settlement that has been already fixed. The advantage of mak¬ 
ing the disclosure being satisfactorily made known to the Ryots, they will 
generally give the fullest information of concealed resources; the value of 
which being this year deducted from the original beriz, may be brought to the 
account of Government next year. 
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10 . In some parts of the country it is the custom to form the settlement on 
an estimate of the crops. In this case it will be necessary to choose the proper 
seasons for making the koolwar assessment, since the amount will so much 
depend upon the period of performing this operation. 


11 . The rates of the assessments of the various sorts of land, with reference 
to the tenures under which they are holden, whether they be meeras lands, or 
lands held on a fixed or variable cowle, difiering in almost every village, a very 
minute scrutiny into tiie practice of former years is essential, with a view to an 
equitable adjustment of individual rents. The standard or Original rent ascer¬ 
tained, the various descriptions of puttees or extra copies, require an equally 
minute investigation; but the utmost caution is requisite to keep the assess¬ 
ment so moderate as to prevent the risk of diminishing the cultivation of the 
succeeding year. To this end, and to obviate any difficulty in realizing the 
collections, the ability of tlie Ryots to pay the full rent of tlie land cultivated 
by him must be taken into consideration ; but the Ryots themselves are the 
only persons capable of judging of each others circumstances. To avoid cavil, 
therefore, hereafter, they sitould be told that any deficiency of the settlement 
now made, whether from poverty or other causes of failure, will be raised by 
second assessment upon the whole village. This declaration will induce them 
so to equalize the rents with reference to the actual condition of each other, as 
to preclude the necessity of frequently resorting to this expedient. This 
equalization must not, however, be left entirely to the villagers themselves 
without any interference, lest the burthen, through enmity or partiality, be 
thrown upon those who are ill able to support it. Indeed it occasionally hap¬ 
pens that the Ryots do not possess the ability to make the koolwar amongst 
themselves without the aid of the Government officers, whose experience and 
judgment are required to guide them in making a settlement that shall be satis¬ 
factory to all parties without sacrificing the interests of Government. 

IQ. It ii^ usually expedient to make all the Ryots jointly responsible for the 
rent of the village, by taking from them what is called zunjeer zumeenee, by 
which each becomes surety for the other; but much strictness in regard to 
individual security, by arresting the crops, or other means, need not be observed, 
as the whole village is considered, accoiding to the general practice of the 
country, answerable fur deficiencies. 

18. Each Ryot should have a pottab under the seal of the Collector, speci¬ 
fying the extent of land occupied by him and its assesment, including the 
several puttees or extra cesses imposed upon it. The pottah should be 
drawn out according to the accompanying form. The mochulka of all the 
Ryots may be taken upon one*piece of paper, containing the particulars of.the 
rent of each Ryot, whose mark or signature should be affixed against the amount 
VoL. IV. 7 S by 
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by way of evidence of liis assent, to it. The granting a pottah to each indi¬ 
vidual is a great security against extra levies, to which the inhabitants have 
been subject under former Governments, and it should therefore be particularly 
attended to. ' 

14. The shares of Hiickdars, or others possessing right to portions of the 
revenue, together with the gaum khurch, or village expenses, must be deducted 
and allowed for, according to the established usage, out of the amount of the 
total settlement of the village } not a fraction should be permitted to be levied 
from the Ryots beyond the sum entered in their pottahs. The greatest care is 
requisite to en.sure the observance of the rule; and any breach of it should be 
punished by a fine of double the amount of the unauthorized levy, besides 
restitution to the owner of the sum so taken. 

15. If the Ryots voluntarily choose to club together to defray the expense 
of any religious ceremony, they should be at liberty to do so, having previously 
solicited and obtained, through the Mamlutdars, the Collector’s authority for 
that purpose $ but the Potails and Koolcurnees must on no account take upon 
themselves to exercise their discretion in this particular, for any latitude would 
afford an opening for unlimited abuses. 

16. Should any balance remain outstanding after the Koolwar settlement 
has been made, the Collector, with reference to existing usages and to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the inhabitants, will judge of the propriety of levying the amount 
by means of a second assessment. Second assesments for deficiencies should 
never be laid on without the express authority of the Collector. 

17 . Where the accounts of a village are incomplete and all the details of its 
rc.sources are but imperfectly known, it is best, perhaps, to form the settlement 
of the village in the gross in the first instance ; because the revenue which it has 
annually paid is tolerably well known to all its inhabitants, and it becomes easy 
to ascertain, either from the specific information or from the general sense of 
the community, whether the terms fixed be equitable or excessive. But when 
satisfactory details of the former collections are forthcoming, and the rates of 
rent payable on each sort of land are ascertained by authentic accounts, it is 
belter for each individual that the Koolwar should precede the Mowzewar 
settlement; because by that mode what every one has to pay is at once 
defined, and it is more advantageous for Government, because the whole of the 
resources of the village are in the fullest manner brought to light, and the con¬ 
dition of every part of the population is accurately developed. But as the 
Koolkurnees’ accounts are never to be depended upon, and as every cultivator 
is accustomeil to object to the amount of his rent, the difficulty and delay of 
settling first of all with each individual is often a very serious obstacle to this 
mode of conducting the settlement. It is, therefore, usually preferable to form 
the settlement by villages previously to comme^ing the detail; for the amount 
being once determined, the partition of it becomes a matter of no great diffi¬ 
culty, as both the Potails and the cultivators knowing the sum which Govern¬ 
ment has resolved to raise, generally tiistribute the proportions of each person 
with more fairness than could be done by the Collector’s cutcherry servants. 

18. In apportioning the Koolwar after having fixed the beriz of the mouza, 
should any difficulty occur in making the distribution, whether on account of 
the poverty of the Ryots or on account of any excess of the settlement 
arising from error, misinformation, or failure of crops, such reduction must of 
course be made by the Collector, as may appear to him expedient, with a view 
to obviate the distress and future loss of revenue which invariably result from 
over-assessment. It must always be recollected that it is better to be below 
than above the proper scale in assessing villages; fur one year’s excess above 
what the village can easily pay is seldom to be retrieved by three of subsequent 
indulgence and moderation. 

19. The jummabundy settlement being formed from the cultivation returns 
furnished by the Potails and Koolkurnees, any concealed resources that may 
be afterwards disclosed are to be added to the amount; except such part of 
them as may have been discovered from the information furnished by the 
Ryqts themselves, which, as before recommended, should form a part of the 
settlement already concluded. A rigid adherence to the rule of adding to the 

settlements 
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settlements all concealed items of revenue need not be observed, where the 
general circumstances of the village may be so narrow as to suggest the expe> 
diency of a more indulgent proceeding. 

20. Receipts should be given in all the gradations of collection, but above 
all by the Potails and Koolkurnees to the Ryots for each instalment of their 
rent, specifying the coins received and the date of payment. Tlve receipt for 
all the instalments may be written on one piece of paper, which should specify 
the coins received and the date of the several payments. In making^the 
koolwar, the amount of the rent of each Ryot should be compared with the 
receipts for sums which they may have already paid on account of the current 
revenue. 

Torm qf Koolwar Pottah. 

Fottah, or lease, granted to Ramjee Mahrattta, of the village of Lonee, in 
the Huwelee turruf of the talook of Poona.—-You are to pay to Govern¬ 
ment for the current fusly 1230, corresponding with the Arabic year 1221, 
on account of three fields of zerayet of dry land, cultivated, consisting of 
2.!> beegahs...Rupees . 24 12 

Particulars of the above: 

Chalee land, 10 beegahs . Rupees 1^ 0 

Kolgoolkee, 10 ditto. 5 0 

Black land, 10 beegahs held on istawa cowl, 
commencing 1224 and ending on 1224, viz. 

For the First year . Rupees 5 2 

Second ditto . 7 8 

Third ditto . 11 4 

Fourth ditto. 15 0 

Garden land, or baghaet, 3beegahs .. 24 0 

Add kurba puttee, or extra cess for straw, at the rate of two 

ann asper beegah for chalee land . 1 4 
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50 0 


Pecuniary payments: 

Bufialo tax on two buffalos. 2 0 

House tax ... 4 O 


56 O 

Tlie fifty-six rupees above specified you have agreed to pay to Govern¬ 
ment, you must accordingly discharge the same in the periods fixed for each 
instalment, and take your receipts accordingly from the Potails and Koolkur¬ 
nees. You are not to pay more than the sum stated in your pottah, the whole 
of the Ryots of the village having entered into security or jungeer (/. e. have 
become responsible for each other), for the discharge of the settlement as it 
has been individually distributed amongst them. Any deficiency that may 
ensue from poverty or other causes of failure, will be realized by means of a 
second assessment upon the village. 

Dated 10th December 1820. 

Memoeandom :—The above pottah is given as a form for your guidance; 
but as the customs of villages are not uniformly the same, such alterations 
may be made in regard to swasthee, ockhty, and some other tenures, and to 
the extra cesses, as well as in respect to the measures of land in use, as may 
appear necessary with i-eference to local proulianties. 

The condition respecting the second assessment for deficiencies is inserted 
with a view to check needless demands for remission, but I do not wish it to 
be acted upon, except in easels when the practice has been before observed; 
and it must then never exceed five per cent, upon the settlement. Where 
such second assessments have never before been made, this part of the pottah 
may be omitted altogether. 

(A triie copy,) 

(Signed) JOHN WARDEN, 
Assistant. 

Tu 
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W»l. CHAPLIN, Esq., lo the COLLECTOR POONA, 

' Dated 21s/ March 1822. 

Sxtt: 

1. I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 23d 
December, relative to the question of exacting the bucks of Huckdars and 
the gaum khurch, over and above the kuinal assessment. 

2. In reply I beg leave to state to you my opinion, founded on inquiries in 
the districts and on accounts in the duftur, that the gross revenues of the 
village have very generally, if not universally, been charged with the payments 
to Huckdars, and with the contingent village expenses, before the revenue 
payable to Government was fixed or determined. It appears also that the 
kumal beriz constituted the Government rent of the village, and was, therefore, 
exclusive of the Huckdar*s rights or village charges. 

3. It- must, however, be clearly understood, that these charges are defrayed 
out of the gross collections (kucha abhar) of the villages; in which gross col¬ 
lections are usually included every item of produce, whether arising out of the 
rents of the lands payable according to the customary rates (dhurs), or out 
of the various puttees, exigible according to usage from each village. In the 
gross produce are also comprehended the mohturfa, or taxes on trade or pro¬ 
fessions. This gross produce is chargeable, as already observed, with the pay¬ 
ments to Huckdars and other usual gaum khurch village expenses ; the amount 
of which being ascertained by a strict inquiry into what may be justly due, 
is divided, and the remainder constitutes the net rent or revenue payable to 
Government. This remainder, when it has been at its highest amount,, has 
been assumed as the kumal maximum rent. 

4. The rents of the Ryots individually do not appear to me to have been' 
distributed in detail with reference to the kumal settlement of the village. 
The kumal has rather been regulated, or formed out of the aggregate of the 
rents of the cultivated lands and other sources of revenue, existing at the 
time it was established, after deducting from the total the village charges or 
assignments upon its revenue for the payment of the dues of the village or 
district officers, or other village namnooks. 

5. From this view of the kumal, it may be concluded that wherever the 
dhurs or rates in use at the time the kumal was fixed have been lowered, they 
must be again raised to their old amount before the full kumal standard can be 
realized. 

6. I am clearly of opinion that, in order to prevent abuses, every item to be 
collected from the Ryots should, on making the settlement of the village, be 
added to the gross jumma. From that Jumma, the authorized charges, accord¬ 
ing to established ligitimate usages, should be deducted, by which process 
there can arise no ground of complaint on the nart of the Ryot, nor any risk 
of loss on the part of Government. 'I'he deductions adverted to being made, 
the balance will constitute the Government Revenue, which if it falls short of 
kumal, can be raised to that level by promoting the cultivation of waste lands, 
by reverting gradually to ancient dhurs, or rates of land assessment, and by 
retrenching with judgment and moderation such part of the village charges as 
may through abuse have become excessive or exorbitant. 

7 . If, however, a practice different from what I have described has any¬ 
where partially obtained, according to which a separate tax upon each Ryot, 
over and above the usual dhurs br rates of rent, has been levied purposely to 
cover the charges of Huckdars andfi^iliage expenses, it cannot be considered a 
grievance to continue it, provided at the time of the Settlement the amount be 
defined, added to the jumma, and then specially appropriated to the object for 
which it was intended. I do not think that any such practice will be found 
generally to prevail; but it is obvious that w'here it exists, the dhurs or rates of 
rent must have been fixed on a low scale with reference to the circumstances 
of these extra burthens, for otherwise they could not possibly have been borne, 
consistently with the degree of prosperity which is actually enjoyed by the 
cultivating classes. 

8. In the course of my late tour I have had occasion to obsei-ve, that very 
little uniformity of system has been observed by the Collectors in making the 
deductions adverted to in this letter. 


9 . It 
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9. It appears that the practice observed in the Ahmednuggur districts is to 
allow, on account of gaum khurch, six per Cent, on the gross settlement, out 
of which all allowances to pagodas or religious ceremonies, and for wurshasuns 
and other fixed payments are discharged, and the balance, whatever it may be, 
is appropriated to petty village charges. By this’arrangement wheiiever it so 
happens that the Ifixed payments of the descriptioii adverted to are large, the 
less sum is left for petty village expenses j and vice versa, when these payments 
are small, an unnecessarily large amount is left for petty village disbursements. 

10. The sum thus deducted appears to be greater than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary ; and tile whole amount being disbursed at the discretion of the village 
officers, a field is left open for its misapplication. Some precaution appears 
therefore to be requisite to guard against this , abuse': with this view I would 
recommend, that the items of the gaum khurch be put on a more definite 
footing than they now are, by fixing the allowances to temples, and the 
wurshasuns, wages of peons, &c. permanently; the two former with reference 
to the payments of past year, and thel atter according to the number of Peons 
required for the village service. This being determined, a further sum shoulil 
be set apart for petty village contingencies. It is not easy to decide what may 
be a sufficient fund for this purpose, but my inquiries lead me to think that 
they might be regulated by a scale, which should give two and a-half per cent, 
to all villages under two thousand rupees revenue, of two per cent, to villages 
from two thousand to ten thousand rupees revenue, and of one and a-half per 
cent, to all villages above ten thousand rupees to twenty thousand rujices and 
upwards. Under this plan, a village of twenty thousand rupees would have 
three hundred rupees for its petty charges, which adverting to the nature of 
the only expenses which are now usually incidental to villages, seems abun¬ 
dantly ample. 


Uevenuu 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Heport, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. W. Cliaplin, 
21 Marcli 1822. 


Deccan. 


11. The sums set apart as memnooks, or fixed payments from the village, 
should be paid by the Mamlutdar to the persons entitled to recivc them, whose 
receipts should be separately taken. 


12. The suras allowed to village Peons for various village ceremonies, for 
petty village charges, may he left, as at present, with much propriety, to be 
disbursed by the village officers, who should, however, be made to render an 
annual account of the same to Government. 


13. In addition to the six per-centage adopted in Ahmednuggur, as above- 
mentioned, other deductions are allowed on accpuut of the bucks of Jema¬ 
dars, Potails, Koolkurnees See., which are also disposed of by the village 
officers. Jemadars of weight and consequence, who have opportunities of 
communicating with the Hoozur, get their full share of these rights; but 1 
understand that individuals who have minute shares of them are frequently 
defrauded of a part, and are moreover often very irregularly paid. The 
whole ought therefore, in my opinion, to be collected and paid by the Mam- 
lutdars. 

14. On examining the payments to Jemac^rs, there is in many cases 
ground to believe that they receive more- now than they did under the late 
Government. This circumstance should be inquired into, and thp amount 
regulated by the past receipts, as far as they can be ascertained. 

15. According to the arrangement now pro^sed of separating the fixed 
payments from me contingent village charges, it will be necessary to enter 
into a comparison whether the aggregate will fall .short of or exceed the 
sum at present allotted, and that you should report the result before carrying 
the plan into execution. 

16. There are some substantial reasons why the allowance foi^etty village 
expenses should not now be so great as they were under the late Government; 
these are, that the village officers have not now to provide for the entertain¬ 
ment of either great Sirdars, Mamlutdars, and other district officers, nor arc 
they saddled as formerly with any public or private contributions. As tliey 
are now relieved from these disbursements, the per-centi^ I have suggested 
will probably be found sufficient to cover all reasonable village expenses ; but 

Voh, IV. 7 T I request 
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Revenue 
EncloAures in 
Mr. Chuplin’s 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 

Mr. wTaiapIin, 

21 March 1822. 


I re(|uest to be iavoured with your opinion when exhibiting the comparison 
desired in paragrapli 15, as to the sufficiency or otherwise of the sum wliicit 
I have recommended 

I have, &C. 

Poona, (Signed) Wm. CHAPLIN. 

^Ist March 18S@. 


Deccan. 

LIST of the primipal Puttees or extra Cesses levied beyond the regtdar 
Assessment, some ^wluch are levied on the Land, some on the Village, and 
some on the individual Ryot. 

In the Poona collectorate they are as follows;— 

I. Gulla Puttees.—Grain taken from the Collector, at a rate under the 
bazaar price, for the supply of forts or of the Government studs. . The pay¬ 
ment of any price at all has in some instances been disused, and the impost 

List of the is therefore in such cases wholly an extra cess. In the Peishwa*s time this 
principal Puttucs was Sometimes levied in grain, sometimes in money; it is now taken in money 
or only, 

extra Cesses 

levied beyond the 2. Toop Puttce.—This was originally a cess in clarified butter, the price of 

regular which is now taken in cash instead of it. 

Assessment. 

3. Kurbee and Surum.—Straw levied as forage for cattle, the price of which 
is now levied. 

4. Ambara and Taga.—Hopes taken for binding horses, the price is now 
levied. 

5. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 

.6. Gawut Beegar.—Grass cut and furnished gratis by the villages for the 
CircaPs cattle, the value now exacted in money. 

7. Khurch Puttee.—A money cess. 

8. Karsaee, viz. Firesticks, logs of fire-wood, grass and leaves for thatching. 
—For the supply of forts. The whole of these converted into money, and 
levied in cash. 

9. Dusra Bukra.—A goat at the Dussera, the price now taken. 

10. Churmce Jora.—A pair of shoes, originally from the Chambaur, now 
the value levied from the Kyots. 

II. Tilsunkrat.—Offering at the Sunkrat, now levied in cash. 

12. Churse.—-Skins, originally from the Mhows, now the value levied from 
the Ryots. 

13. Buzar Butta Sherista.—Butta, exchange on coins. 

14. Nowkurraanee.—Each villa^ was obliged to furnish a trusty man as a 
sen'ant to the Rajah, to attend him gratis; failing to do so, the hire of a 
servant is levied in cash. 

15. Lohokur.—Wool for stuffing saddles or other purposes, the value in 

money. * . 

16. Jhool Bhoorkee.—Coarse blankets for horse-cloths, the value in money. 

17. Sadirwarred.—Puttee for dhurbar khurch, or bribes. 

18. Buchuk puttee.—Trifling cesses to make up for any losses. 

19. Sew Puttee.—Originally provisions to Government Sepoys sent on 
errands to the village, latterly consolidated into a certain sum of money. 

*r f 

20. Dyhee Puttee.—Originally a present of curdled milk, which has become 
a regular impost in money. 

21. Tel Puttee.—Oil for the public officers, &c. the value of it in cash. 

22. Hawul- 
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Hawuldaree —A cess in grain to pay the person who watched the crops, 
converted into money at the rei^uest of the Ryots, and now become a regitlar 
ccss. 

23. Carcoonee.—A similar money cess, originally a buck of the Carcoons 
of Government. 

24-. Meeras Puttee.--A cess once in three years on the Meerassauars, very 
cong.) irregular in its amount This case the principal regular extra puttees in the 
open districts of the Poona collectorate; they are not all to be found perhaps 
in any one village, but the greater part of them will be found in most villages. 
In the western districts amongst the hills (Mawuls)» the following of the above 
puttees are also found, vis. the khurba gawut begur, khurch puttee, iora 
churnee, sunkrat, karsaee, chursee jago, sadirwarred, meeras puttee; and 
besides those cesses, there are other puttees peculiar to those districts, 

■ -‘i’’ ‘ ■»' 

1. ' Hubshee Puttee.—Originally levied to defray the expense of repelling 
the inroads of the Abyssinians from the Kohun. 

2. Gossavee Puttee.—A similar cess: originally alms to beggars. 

3. Ramoossee.—Originally the pay of a Ramoossee to guard the 
village. 

4. Abhee Puttee.—An undefined extra cess. 


Kcvcnui: 
Enciosurus in 
Mr. ^^haplin’s 
Report, 

SO Aug, 18 SS. 

List of the 
principal Puttees 
or 

extra Cesses 
levied beyond the 
regular 
Assessment. 


V/— 

Deccan. 



5. Ambe Dhalee.—Originally a present of mangoes, now the value in 
, money. 

6. Lubbe Puttee.—Origin unknown. 

7. Goorhala.—A cess in coarse sugar, now in money. 

8. Komree.—Ditto fowl^ ditto. 

9. Katte Mornawul.—A fine originally levied from each house by a 
'Mamlutdar, whose feet has been hurt by thorns in making his survey of 
the village lands. 

10. Koolkurnec Monshahera.—Originally a buck of the Koolkurnce, 
now levied by Government. 

11. Pahaneekhurch.—^Expenses of a Carcoon sent to survey the lands, 

now become permanent. ? 

12. Puttee.—An undefined exaction. 


13. Khakree Bhomple.~A tax on cucumbers and pumpkins, now their 
value. 

14. Eerlya.—A sort of covering made of leaves, to defend the head 
and upper part of the body from the rain. One of these articles used to 
be levied from each village, and the value is still exacted. 

15. Ambe Tukhe.—A small tax on mangoe trees. 

16. Pan Tattya.—A particular kind of leaves for thatching, tlie value 
now levied in money. 

17. Qulda Puttee.—Customary cess. 

18. Moosal Puttee.—A stick for beating grain, the value of one levied 
in money. 

19. Puttndee.—Dishes of leaves to eat ofl[’; ditto. 

20. Kussur Puttee.—Excess in distributing the individual assessment. 


Ahmednuggur. 

In Ahmednuggur the following are the usual puttees: 

1. Gulla puttee, or kurreedee gulla, before explained. 

2. Kurba and surum. 

3. Ambaree. 

4. Gawut kuttaee (beegah). 

5. Khurch puttee, 

6. Tel sunkrat. 

7. Churmeejora. 

8. Buzar butta. 


9. Shcrista 
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Revenue 
Enclotures hi 
Mr. OhaplinV 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. . 


List of tlie 
principal Puttees 
or 

extra Cesses 
Jcvieil beyond the 
regular 
Assessment. 
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U. Sl&orista butta. 

10. Toop. 

11. 'Gdorbal puttee. 

12. Koolkurnee moosJiahera. 

15. PanTattya. 

14. Soot. 

Id. Hawuldare. 

16. Bliet (dussora) bukra. 

17. Meeras puttee. 

18. Bhet at makitig die jummabundy.~A ptesent, now become a 
regular impost. 

19. Bar puttee. , . 

20. Gbogrec.—.A trifling in grain, originally belonging to 
Potail, but levied by some Mamlutdars, and thence become a regular 
impost. 

21. Malkulnee—A fine on obtaining permission to cut the crops of 
grain. 

22. PindwuL—A cess of Straw, now its value in money. 

23. Hulled puttee.'*-A tax on the collection of turmeric. 

24. Kista paylee.—An undefined impost in grain. 

25. Hoorda.--Ears of corn which are fried or toasted and eaten- : a 
cess in money in lieu of a perquisite in kind, levied by some Mamlutdar. 

26. Tuburook puttee.—Cess for some^ahomedan saint. 

Candeish. 

1. Butta. 

2. Goorhala. 

S. Huvaldaree. 

4. Babnook.—Rabita raahar.—Commutation in lieu of the services of 
mahars formerly exacted. 

5. Bheekee.—A perquisite in grain to the Shaikdar, now levied by 
Government. 

6. Enam puttee.—A tax levied oh Enamdars. 

7. Chuokassee.—Concealed resources detected. 

8. Pantuckha. 

9. Kussur (ta2il kirkol.) 

10. Jurecl tumbacoo.—A petty perquisite in tutnbacoo, now converted 
into casli. 

11. Chuss puttee. 

12. Kholcc bhetee.—An ofieritig from the Poties. 

13. Eksala puttee,-*-A puttee levied one year and continued ever since. 

14. Mood puttee.—'Levied on meeras land. 

(Signed) J. MACLEOD, 

Eirst Assistant. 


ACCOUNT 0/r//e REVENUE MANAGEMENT ^ PEISHWA’S 
TERRITORY during the ADMINISTRATION q/'NaNA 

FURNAVEESE. 

Revenue 1. The Mamludars in Nana Fumavees’ time were selected from families of 

the * character and respectability. The office was conferred on persons of trust, 

Tei^to^ without reference to any special agreement in respect to the amount of the 

during we revenue proposed to be drawn from the districts j and in order that neither the 

AdministrtWon of interests of the Ryots or of Government might suffer injuiy, people of expe- 
ana uittavees. ^g^g chosen. These persons at the time of tlieir hotehtation, some- 

^ times. 
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times, though not always, paid in advance to the treasury a portion of the 
revenue. , , 

S. On their appointment to office, tiie Mamlutdars received a sunnud, or 
patent, enjoining them to a conficientious and faithful discharge of their duty, 
and directing them to observe as a guide for their wioagenaent of the receipts 
and disbursements, a separate authenticated account delivered to them of the 
assets and expenses of the mehauls under their charge. The sunnud also 
instructed them to ascertain what collections of the current year had been 
made by their predecessors, to give them credit for the charges in proportion 
to the extent of the period during which they were in office, and to realize 
the balance after taking the late Mamlutdar’s acknowledgment of the amount 
of it. The Mamlutdar at the same time received an order directing him to 
give over charge of the mebaui to his successor,' along with all forts, garrisons, 
magazines, &c. to transfer to him all collections after deducting allowances or 
charges up to the period of his removal, and to certify to him the amount of 
arrears due, whether from the mehauls or from other sources. Persons in 
charge of forts were after some time ordered to place themselves under the 
directions of the new Mamlutdar, and the Zeemindars of the districts were 
enjoined to make him acquainted with the resources. 


Ileveiiue 
Enclosures in 
Mx. Chaplin's 
Report, 

Aug. 

Revenue 
Mapageipent-of 
the Eeishwa'a 
Territory 
thiring the 
Adroinistration of 
Nana Furnaveese. 

Deccan. 


3. On the acquisition of any new territory, besides the Mamlutdar, a 
Furnees, Moozmadar, Durruckdars, and other officers were appointed from 
the presence; but in the old districts, whatever changes of Mamlutdars took 
place, the former Durruckdars were continued in office. In the event of mis¬ 
conduct, the Durruckdars were removeable only by orders from the Uoozoor. 
They could not be dismissed by the Mamlutdars, nor could the latter at their 
discretion employ them on any duties except those which were especially 
prescribed to them. It may be necessary to explain that the general appella¬ 
tion of i)urruckdar comprehends Furnavees, and all Carcoons paid by a 
durruck or fee from the villages, over and above their pecuniary fixed allow¬ 
ances. The pay to Mamlutdars and Durruckdars was fixed after the fol¬ 
lowing manner. In a district where the Mamlutdar had also charge of 
forts, as for example, the talook of Sewdbr, the revenues of which was 
Rupees 1,02,000, the regular annual pay chargeable on the Mehaul accounts 


was fixed at .....Rupees 1,000 

Palanquin allowance. 800 

Allowance for oil ....... 18 

Palanquin furniture, once in two years . Vi5 

Allowance for clothes .;... 40 

- 1,983 


There was also payable from the fund called the on 

account of dhurbar khurch, separately collected in each 
talook, a carcoonee or allowance for household expenses, 
ot soumar begamee ..... 2,3.'!>S 


Making the total of annual allowance ...Rupees 4,341 

When the Mamlutdar had charge only of a district without the foi l, as 
.looner, the revenue of which was Rupees 1,15,738, his allowances were as 


follows: 

Annual pay, including palanquin allowaqqe .Rupees 2,000 0 

Clothes .;.. 20 12 

Palanquin equipment, once ip two years... 1^0 0 


2,170 12 

Besides which, in this particular talook he had an allow¬ 
ance for firewood of... ^5 0 


Total.Rupees 2,44.^ 12 

Those 

* Untusthee, front the Sanscrit, signifying what is toithin or concealed .• hence a secret account 
brihee. 

VoL. IV. 7 u 
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Ucvcnuc 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Keiiort, 

20 Aug. 1822. 

Revenue 
Management of 
the Pcisliwa’s 
Territory 
during the 
Administration of 
Nana Furnaveese. 

Deccan. 


Those whp got no carcoonce, charged tor diet money, &c. in the above 
account of the* untust or extra revenue. 

The DufTUckdars of taiooks, mchauls, or forts, received also their wuttun. 
or pay and the extra allowances; the former of which was in like man¬ 
ner charged in the mehaul accounts, and the latter in the untust; for in¬ 
stance, the Dewan of Sewner, whose duty, as chief factor under the Main- 
lutdar was to countersign all letters or orders, received an annual wuttun or 

pay of...Rupees S.^0 

And a carcoonee or extra pay of .. ^3? 

Total.Rupees .^87 


It was the province of the Moojrooodar to inscribe in all writs or deeds, 
and in all accounts of receipts and disbursements, the words “ Murruttub 
.Shood,” or “ approved,” before the Furnees adixed the date to them. It was 
also his duty, where there was no Asharanuwees, to insert in writing the 
total of the monthly muster rolls of Sebundies. 


His wuttun or pay was .Rupees 2;30 

His carcoonee or extra allowance . 2S7 


Total.. R11 pees 'I'Sy 

The duty of the Furnaveese was to date all sunnuds, deeds, or orders ; to 
keep the daily waste-book ; to attacli chits or notes to the money-bags ; to write 
answers to village letters; to insert in tiie account of the annual settlement and 
(Sir. orii>.) thy final demand, collection statement to the end of the year, the amount of the 
same in writing, and to afiix the date to it; no document was consiilered valid 
that was not so dated. After the accounts had been finally closed by tlie 
Dufturdars, the Furnaveese brought and deposited them at the Hoozzoor. . 


'fhe Furnaveese* pay or wuttun was . Rupees ‘iOO 

Allowance for two assistant%. 90 

^290 

Carcoonce or extra pay .. 325 

Total.Rupees 01 5 


The duty of the Dufturdar was to collect and place together in form and 
order in the ledger, the contents of the waste-book as prepared by the Fin na- 
yeese, and to furnish monthly and annual abstract accounts. To the 


Wuttun was. Rupees 150 O 

Allowance for clothes ...*.. 11 8 

I6l 8 

t-arcoonee or extra pay..;.... 124 0 

Total.Rupees 285 8 


The Potnees kept an account of the balance of ca§h in hand, wrote the 
waste-book, and formed the treasury ledger; he also kept the account of col¬ 
lection and balances, which were compared daily by the Furnaveese, and the 
account was closed at the end of the year. 


His pay was..*.Rupees 125 

His Carcoonee. 24 

Total.Rupees 149 


The Potedar was the surrup or examiner of coins, of which there were two 
to each treasury : their joint pay was Rupees 212-8. 


The 
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The Subhasud was an odicer who kept a register of petty suits, and reported Revenue 
on them to the Mamiutdar; he received an allowance of Rupees fidO. •" 

'Fhe Chitnee was an under secretary who wrote and answered despatches. 

His wuttun or pay was.. Rupees 1525 O 

Allowance for clothes... 11 8 

Carcoonee ..... 39 0 


Total.Rupees 175 8 


Besides the above there were twelve Carcoons or clerks, whose aggregate --- 

pay was Rupees 2,4<78, or, on an average. Rupees 206. 8. to each person. Deccan, 
VVMiichsoever of these persons came to hoozzoor for the examination and 
credit of the accounts, received 350 rupees subsistence money, and the head 
clerk of the whole had an additional carcoonee of Rupees 58, making the 
total of this branch Rupees 2,886. 

The Durruckdars and Carcoons hitherto described were called the Sooba 
Nisbutee, or provincial. There were besides attached to the mehauls or turrul’ 
as follows, viz. 

The Havildar (a sort of peshkar or deputy, whose business it was to make 
the collections of the mehaul and remit them to the Mamiutdar, and to inquire 
into petty complaints). 


iTir* » 

Reportf 
SO Aug. 1825>. 

Revenue 
Manwement of 
the '^whwu's 
Territoiy 
during the 
Administration of 
Nana Furnavcesc. 


His wuttun or pay was 
Eor musalchee and oil. 

An assistant boy. 

Clothes. 


Rupees 2(J(> 

. .W 

. 24 

. 17 


Total.Rupees 2!)! 

He had Carcoonee over and above, the amount of which was not defined ; 
It was charged in the mehaul expenses. 

The Mooznladar of the mehaul had on a small scale the same iluty as the 
Moozmadar of the Sooba. 


His pay was ... Rupees 100 

The mehaul Fumaveese. . 125 

A further allowance of carcoonee of Rupees 500, which made 

the total establishment of each mehaul Rupees. 1016 


The Sebundy establishment of the Sewner Talook was as follows:— 

The Asham Navees. 

He kept a roll of the Sebundies, containing the name of each Peon ; his 
father’s name, the family appellation, his village, a description of his person, 
his age, in what manner- armed, and the amount of his pay. He also mus¬ 
tered the Sibundies and attested the muster-roll 

His pay was.Rupees 250 


Allowance for musalchee and parasol-bearer. 74 

324 

Carcoonee or extra allowance... 212 


Total.Rupees 536 

The Asham Fumaveese kept the account of the Sebundies, wrote out the 
muster-rolls in cases where there was no Hazir navees or muster-master. 

His wuttun was. Rupees 200 

Carcoonee . 104 

Total.Rupees .304 


The 
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■Nanti Ft/rftavet'Se 
V . ^ 
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The Hazu' navecs was the muster-master, who mustered and made out the 
abstracts ; and after lading them before the Furnaveese, deposited them in the 
duflur, where the Dutturdars reviewed and audited them. 

'I he Asham Dufturdar prepared the Asham leger from the waste-book <rf* 
the Asham Furnaveese j be drew up at the end of each year an account of 
overpayments and arrears, and delivered them to the Furnaveese of the Sooba. 

His pay was....Rupees 150 

CarcQonee....... 124 

' " ' ' . 274 


The Durruckdars attached to forts were as follows: 


The Haviidar, whose duty was to arrange and appoint all guard.s and patfoles, 
and to grant permis.sion of ingress or egress; his annual pay was Jls. Sol. 8, ’ 


'fhe 8ur Nusbut was subordinate to the Haviidar, and was employed in 
whatever duty he assigned to him; he also superintended the public works. 
His ])ay was Rupees tilO. 


'I'he Subnees resefmbled the Ashamnavees; he wrote out the Sebundy 
accounts; his pay was Rupees 225. He reported all enlistments or dis¬ 
charges to the Subnees of the Sooba. 


The Furnaveese of the forts made out abstracts of the accounts which were 
rendered to tiie Sooba; he inserted the date, and certified the accounts, after 
the manner of the FYirnaveesc of the Sooba. He kept accounts of the receipts 
of all grain, &c. into store, of payments ofbatta, &c., in communication with the 
Subnees and Haviidar. His pay was .Rupees 19I. 8. 

A Storekeeper, or Furnaveese of Stores, was sometimes separately kept up 
on a pay of I66. 8. 

The Carcoons of the Fort, or Writer of the Accounts, received Rupees 100. 


Durruckdars and Carcoons were maintained in this way in all the talooks, 
though the establishment was not uniformly the same in each. The system, as 
it prevailed in a large district, has been exhibited ; both the number and pay 
of the different classes were smaller in proportion as the districts were of less 
extent. 


In addition to wuttun or pay, tlie following indulgences were allowed : 

Each provincial Durruckdar had from one to ffve Sebundies attached to him, 
accjirding as ho was of more or less consequence ; these were kept up or not, 
at his pleasure. Purveyance of wood, betel, #nd other supplies allowed for the 
fori, furnished the means also of private emolument. Whenever the Furnaveese, 
Dufturdar.s, or Carcoons repaired to the huzzoor to render their accounts, they 
received an allowance chargeable in the untusli or durbar khurch account 
already described, for their own expenses and subsistence, as well as for those 
of a servant, from the day on which they quitted the mehauls to the period of 
their return to it. 


4. Having mentioned the different officers, it may be proper to rcvtM't to the 
Mamlutdar, and to describe his operations after receiving his sunnud of appoint¬ 
ment. His first step was either to proceed himself, or to depute his honimc 
fPqffaitrs fkarbaree) to the district, to receive charge of it from the late Main- 
lutdar. The next measure was to summon the district Zemindars and the 
heads of villages, each of whom, according to an established rule of proceed¬ 
ing, froin the Daismook and Daispandee to the Seettec Mahajun and village 
Mocuddunis, paid his respects, and presented- a nuzzer, or offering, to the 
Zemindar.s, then delivered tha mandate from ^the Huzzoor, requiring their 
obedience. 

5. This ceremony over, the Mamlutdar transacted his business in open cutcher- 
ry, attcmled usually where there were Zemindars, either by the Daismook him¬ 
self or by his agent, duly accredited, and by the Daispandee or District 
Accountant or his Dejmty. 


The 
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Tiie Daismook or his people assisted in the executive duties of general 
management, whilst the Daispandee furnished any records that might be 
called for, and kept an account of the collection, his Carcoon writing all requi¬ 
sitions to the villagers, dated and signed in due form (as explained above in the 
third paragraph) by the Durruckdars, and confirmed by the Mamlutdar. 

6. When the Fotails of villages were assembled, an account of the particulars 
of the collections of each mouza, in the handwriting of the Koolkurnee and with 
the signature or mark of the Fotail, was drawn up. 

In those mehauls where the Zemindars had a dufter, the account was sub- Admiramition of 
scribed with their signatures; the customs and all other items were included 
in the receipt, and the expenses as ascertmned by the Durruckdars being de- 
ducted, the late Mamlutdar was required to discharge any balance which 
might remain due by him. 

7. This being done, an abstract statement of the actual transactions of the 
first was Squired from the Furnaveese of the mehaul and the Durruckdars. 

This was despatched by the Karbaree to the Mamlutdar, if he were still 
at the hoozoor, but if he was in the mehaul himself, he sent his Karbaree to 
deliver in the statement to the presence. From this statement was framed 
and transmitted to the Mamlutdar, the usmaesh or account of the future ex¬ 
pected resources of the talook committed to his charge. Should it so happen 
that no accounts of the last year were rendered, this budget of ways and 
means was made up from former years’ accounts. The uzmaesh account con¬ 
tained the following particulars. 

The yienkhah, or the kumal, or whatever other settlement had been usually 
inserted in the uzmaesh, was assumed as the amount of the revenue. From 
this was deducted the value of any enams, surinjams, villages, or shares of 
villages, &c. that might be actually enjoyed, and the balance constituted the 
aien junrna or ordinary receipts, as distinguished from the 'waee jimma or 
extra revenues, and from the annual cesses on account of village charges, &c. 
which were also enumerated and brought into the account. 

In the xvaee jumma or extra revenue, were included the rent of gardens, 
home farms retained by the Government officers, and the farms of the customs; 
to which were added fines, nuzzer^ and other items, usually brought to ac¬ 
count under the distinct head of kumaeshee receipts, the amount of which was 
inserted in an estimate framed with reference to former realization : credit was 
also taken for any resumed wuttuns or other heads of revenue, which on 
inquiry were ascertained to belong to Government. 

This account of ways and means being completed, the disbursements which 
were to be allowed for out of them are next considered; they are as follows, viz. 

1st. Permanent allowances, such as annual charge on account of Silla- 
dars and others. 

Sd. Allowances to holders of mokassa, babtee, &c. chargeable in these 
mehauls, in which-the amount is not deducted from the jumma, but not 
charged on account in those mehauls, in which these charges are abated in 
the jumma. 

3d. Expense of the mehals establishment, such as the pay of the 
Mamlutdar, of the Durruckdars, as detailed in the third paragraph of this 
memoir, or at least as many of them as there may be. 

4th. Pay of Asham Sebundies, district Peons employed in the collec¬ 
tions, or in garrisoning forts and fortified ports. 

5th. Allowances to temples, charities, tusreefi or annual presents to 
Potails at the time of the settlement, wurshasuns, pensions, mosques, 
durgahs, and fixed contributions of grain for provisioning forts. 

All these items of disbusements, or as many of them as there might be in 
each mehaul being charged in the uzmaesh, the balance was then struck, 
which balance was divided into two parts. 

The first part, that which was remittable to the Government; which was 
fixed with refWence to the remittance of the preceding year,—-with the addition 
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of any suras that might then have been deducted on account of failure of 
crops or othfer causes, or with a deduction of any abateraents that have been 
again rendered necessary for similar reasons. Of this rcmittable portion a part 
was usually paid in advance in July or August, and the remainder divided into 
three or four instalments, the payment of which was not very uniform, but 
depended upon the understanding that subsisted between the Mamiutdar and 
the Government. 
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The second part, or what remained of the settlement, w'as entered under 
the head of a suspense account, in which was to be debited the interest on any 
advances made to Government, premium paid for bills of exchange on 
remittances, new nemnooks or allowances conferred during the year; remis* 
sions for destruction of crops, and other contingencies which might, on the 
Mamlutdar’s representation, call for an abatement. 


A saving clause however was added to the suspense account, providing that 
any items suspended that could be realized should be brought to the. credit of 
Government. 


An injunction was inserted in the uzmaesh, that all receipts and disburse¬ 
ments should be faithfully entered in the accounts, and that nothing in the 
shape of interest should be kept back ; that of the sum suspended on account 
of exchange on remittances, what was really expended only should be allowed 
for; that whatever could be realized out of the estimated deductions should, 
on a settlement of accounts, be added to the remittance to the hoozzoor; that 
all casualties of pensioners and Enamdars should be reported, and their allow¬ 
ances brought to the public account, or continued, as it might be, according 
to the orders which should be issued. And it was also enjoined that the 
Mamiutdar should conduct his management so that neither the Ryots nor the 
state should suffer detriment. 


It was further directed that as the grain and other articles payable in kind to 
Government were valued in the annual accounts, at the market rate of each 
year, care should be taken to dispose of the same at the conjunctions that 
might be most favourable to the interests of Government and the proceeds 
credited accordingly. In the event of atiy great calamity or insurrections, 
remissions, agreeably to established usage, were promised. 

After all these formalities, the uzmaesh was certified as approved'by the 
minister, and confirmed by the Peishwa’s sign manual. A copy was then 
delivered to the Mamiutdar^ 


The above was the usual practice observed where the districts were under 
the immediate management of Mamlutdars, which was the most common 
mode of administration. 

Districts however on the Nizam’s frontier v^^re usually farmed out annually, 
the amount of the contract varying with circumstances. The engagement * 
being closed, the profit and loss was the contractor’s. The contractor had 
abatements allowed to him to cover the pay of the Durruckdars and Wursha- 
sundars, allowances for temples and other permanent charges, and if he 
neglected to discharge them, the complainants got redress at the hoozzoor. 
The contractor was bound to pay to Government any of these sums that 
remained undisbursed, owing to casualties or other causes, over and above the 
amount of bis farms. 


In the uzmaesh given to the contractor, it was stipulated that he should 
regularly pay all the charges above specified, and that he should not oppress 
the Ryots or occasion any loss to Government. If he had advanced any part 
of the sum contracted for, some allowance was made to him for interest, and 
it was provided in the event of any great calamity that he should receive such 
indulgence as was usual. 

8. The above particulars shew the relations that subsisted between the 
Government and the Mamiutdar. The latter conducted the internal manage¬ 
ment of the district through the Zemindars, the Mocuddums, and the Kool- 
kurnees of villages ; of each village hc.cxaniined the Zumeen Jhara, or regis¬ 
ter of lands, the receipts and charges of the past year, and the state of the 

cultivation 
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cultivation of the piesent He called for accounts of the particular fields 
under tillage, whether dry gardens or rice cultivation, whether cultivated by 
Mcerassadars or Ooprees, whether at a fixed contract rent or On cowl. He 
ascertained from the village and district officers what extent of land ploughed 
in preceding seasons had become fallow, and the cause of its being so. If 
necessary, he appointed to particular villages Kumaeshdars to promote the 
cultivation, and empowered them to grant cowl or istawa leases for waste 
lands. 

9. Under the supervision of the Mamlutdar, the heads of villages were 
allowed to exercise a considerable latitude of discretion, in raising or reducing 
the terms under which the Ryots were persuaded to cultivate the lands. 

10. The Mamlutdar also exerted himself to promote this object, and in 
cases of necessity assisted the Ryots by allowing their balance of rent to 
remain outstanding under the name of Tuccava, to enable them to purchase 
seed or cattle, taking from them a promissory note for the amount. Some 
Mamlutdars relying on the faith of Government for their remaining in office, 
made actual advances of cash for the above purpose, which were collected 
in the following years, with or without interest, according to the circumstances 
of the cultivators. In short, no means of conciliating or inducing the Ryots 
to cultivate were omitted. 
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11. In fixing the jummabundy of a village, accounts particular of the 
cultivation were rendered, which, if necessary, were checked by a pahnee, or 
actual inspection of the lands, and a conjectural appraisement of the crops. 

12. The accounts of the settlement were prepared through the Potails 
and Koolkurnees in the following manner. The whole of the lands were first 
inserted, and all enams and other alienations were then deducted. The in¬ 
stalments were paid according to those of the past season, and an adjustment 
was made after the completion of the jummabundy. 

l.S. The following details of the gaum khurch and the dues of Huckdars, 
&c., for whom credit was allowed to the villagers out of the gross jumma, 
were recorded at the time of the settlement. 


The names of the Daismooks, Daispandees, Sirpotails, and other Hiick- 
dars, as they existed in each village, were inscribed. 

A particular list was taken of allowances to temples, and wurshasun allow¬ 
ances payable out of the gaum khurch j but the total only of the rest of the 
gaum khurch was inserted, as the various particulars of these charges, many of 
which are fluctuating and incidental, could not be ascertained at the time of 
the settlement. The Potails and Koolkurnees were allowed a good deal of 
discretion in expending this fund, and appropriated to .themselves any proflts 
arising out of it. If more were required to satisfy the demands of troops of 
^mendicant gasavee, or to answer any other exigencies, additional puttees or 
^cesses were levied from the Ryots. The amount of these puttees was some¬ 
times entered on the accounts of receipts and disbursements of the village, 
but more usually perhaps excluded. 

14. In those mehauls in which the Zemindars continued in office, it was the 
province of the Daispandee to take from the Koolkurnees of each’ village, 
accounts of the cultivation, and of the rates of assessment, to draw up ab¬ 
stracts comparative, exhibiting the difference between those of the current 
and past year, and to explain the same to the Mamlutdar. On these accounts 
the Mamlutdar sometimes fixed the settlement, and determined the respective 
shares of those who were entitled to appropriations of the revenue. All these 
documents were prepared in communication with the Durruckdars, and en- 
t ) tirely by the latter, where remainder, what was waste was distinguished from 
w'hat was cultivated ; and the latter was classed under its several heads of dry 
land and garden, whether watered by wells or by water-courses, whether cul¬ 
tivated by Meerassadars, Ooprees, or Paykarees, was then shewn in detail; 
after which the rates of assessment were examined, and the produce of the 
whole according to the established mamool of the village, including the 
various cesses, the extra revenue, the Pandhurugaun or Mohturfa, quit rent 
of the Bullootedar, and Mahars, together with any other items being added 

together. 
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together, formed the gross assets or jumma. From this jumma was then de¬ 
ducted in rhupd numbers, the per-centage due to the district and village 
officers, the gaum khurch or village charges, and the permanent assignments 
on the village revenue. The balance constituted the beriz or settlement, in 
which such ttifling abatements were made as circumstances dictated. In some 
mehauls a small sum was set apart for durbar khurch, which was brought into 
the untust account. A further deduction was also made according to the 
special usage of each village, on account of those who possessed shares of 
the revenue, Enamdars, Surinjamdars, and others holding mokassa, babtee, 
sahotra, weem, chonthaee, or sirdaismookee. All these demands being adjusted, 
the remainder was the amount remittable to the public treasury, the sum com¬ 
posing the various deductions being paid directly by the heads of villages to 
the persons entitied to receive them. 


The revenue remittable was discharged by instalments, in the months of 
November, December, and January. They do not appear to have been fixed 
according to any uniform scale, but depended a good deal upon the mutual 
agreement of the Mamlutdar and the villagers, and on the time at which the 
settlement was concluded., If the settlement was not made till the year was 
far advanced, then there were no Zemindars in employment. 


1.5. The jumraabundy being settled, their rents were collected in the fol¬ 
lowing proportion. 


In villages in which there were both a rubbee and a khurreef crop, the first 
kist, called the dusra puttee, was levied in November (asween) and was inde¬ 
finite, but small in its amount. In Kartick CNovember, December) twenty-five 
per cent, of the revenue became payable; in January and February, twenty- 
five per cenL more j in February and March, twenty five per cent.; and in 
March and April, the remainder. In those villages in which the public crops 
were considerable and the khurreef but small, the early kists were lightened, 
and the heaviest kiSt of fifty per cent, was reserved for the March and April 
payment; on the contrary, where there was much of the khurreef and little 
of the rubbee crops, the heavy kists were exigible in the early months. 

The Potails and Koolkurnces always commenced collecting the kists eight or 
ten d-ays before the periods fixed for remitting them to the Mamlutdars. 


16. When, from particular circumstances, difficulty was experienced in 
realizing the rents, the Mamlutdars, on ascertaining that thei*e were good 
grounds for moderation, forbore from indiscriminately pressing for balance. 

17* The rents were not payable entirely in cash, but were frequently remitted 
by the villagers to the Mamlutdars, by huwala or orders on Sahookars. 

The Ryot in like manner often paid the Potail by similar assignments. 
The latter mode was most prevalent; so nfiich so, that it is estimated that 
scarcely twenty-five per cent of the ^revenue was paid directly in read}^ 
money. 


28. The koolwar or individual distribution of the assessment, was made by 
the Potail and Koolcurnees, not by the Mamlutdars; but if the Mamlutd.ars 
saw reason to believe that the village possessed concealed resources, or that 
the Ryots were not under the authority of the Potail, he proceeded to make 
the individual settlement himselfi or appointed a Camavisdar on his part, espe¬ 
cially for that purpose. 

19. The rents of the Ryots were collected in the local coin of the districts, 
but if the currency was much deteriorated, it was charged with batta, which 
was made up by the villagers. 

20. If any arrears remained due, the exaction of which was likely to distress 
the Ryot and hinder him from cultivating his usual fields, a respite was often 
allowed till the period of the first kist of the following season, but if the 
balance could not then be realized, it was excused and written off' under the 
head of remission. 


21. Any other extraordinary failure from los.s or destruction of crops, or 
other causes, met with similar indulgence. 


22. The 
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22. The Mamlutdars gave receipts to the Potail&for all payments, drawn up 
inthe manner and with the formalities described in the third paragraph of this 
paper, which treats of the duties of Durruckdars and other revenue officers. 

At the end of the year, alter all the collections had been completed, 
the Mamlutdar delivered to the villages a demand, collection, and balance 
account, shewing the ayeen jummabundy, including all branches of revenue, 
both in money and kind (but exclusive of the interest}, the remittances that 
had been made to his February and the charges that were admitted; in exchange 
for which he took a voucher in the handwriting of the Koolkurnee, and Adminititration of 
signed by the Potail, of the actual receipts and disbursements (kuchi wywah), Nana Fumavecse. 
together with a copy of the wasool bagee accounts certified by the Potail. '-^ ^^ 

Deccan. 

All vouchers given in acknowledgment of remittances were then received 
back by the Mamlutdar, and deposited in the dufter of the mehal. 

24 The following are the items of swaee jurama, or extra revenue, which 
the Mamlutdar entered in bis public account, viz. 

Luggun tukka, pat dam, Chithee musula, khund. gonahgarcc, nuzzur, 
hurkee, qurrz chowthaee, bytoolmal, and sundry petty extra cesses 

25. At the close of the year, either the Mamlutdar himself or his Furnavees 
or Dufterdars, delivered into the hoozzoor the following accounts of the dis¬ 
tricts under his management: 

1. The muhalkee jhustee, or rough account of all receipts and charges. 

2. A statement of the jummabundy of each mowza, attested by the 
.signatures of the Zemindars where any were in office. 

3. A muster-roll of the Scbundies and their receipts for their pay 
during the twelvemonth. 

4. A copy of the moyen zabitah, or fixed establishment, and a list of 
absentees, 

5. Receipts of wurshasundars, pensioners, or other receiving nemnooks 
or fixed allowances, together w'ith copies of any sunnuds issued from the 
presence for the payment of the same. 

6. A copy of the contract with the custom farmer, if the customs were 
rented out. 

7. A list of articles furnished to forts from the district. 

8. The untust kec yadee, or. account Of reserved revenue for durbar 
khurcli, explained in a former part of this paper, and any other accounts 
that might be called for. 

The above accounts being rendered to the Exchequer, it was the province 
of the dufter Carcoons to compare the receipts and disbursements with the 
^zmaesh account first given to the Mamludar on his appointment; to make 
out a tallabund or explanatory detail of all the charges shewing those that 
were made with, and those that were made without sanction. '1 he hoozzoor 
Furnaveese, or chief clerk, read this over to the Peishwa, and on its being 
submitted for approval by the Dewan, the Peishwa confirmed it by his sign- 
manual. 

This tullabund exhibited a particular view of all the variations that had 
occurred during the year. For instance, expenses to temples not included in 
the uzmaesh of the preceding year, casualties of Karkoons and others filled 
up but not actually authorized. 

Extra Scbundies entertained to put down rebellion ; expenses of purveyance 
to Sirdars who might have visited the districts; increase of pay to servants ; 
balances written oft’under the head remissions for failure or destruction of 
crops. All thdse charges were audited before they were passed, and any 
deficiency of the receipts was also particularly inquired into, whether arising 
from the want of rain, insurrection, or other calamities affecting the revenue. 

If the Mamlutdar was a confidential servant his explanation of any causes of 
failure was deemed sufficient. If not entirely trustworthy the testimony of 
the Durruckdars and Zemindars was called ibr, before any remissions were 
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granted. In the event of its being afterwards discovered that they were not 
necessary, the Mamlutdar was made answerable. 

S6. On an adjustment of accounts, it was sometimes found that a balance 
was due by the Government to the Mamlutdar, who having paid up the 
revenue in full, failed to realize the amount, owing to the season having been 
unfavourable. The balance sometimes arose too from his having employed 
extra Sebundies over and above his establishment, or from his having made 
advances to the Government. In these cases be was allowed interest on such 
Administration of sums, at the rate of one per cent per mensem, till the debt was discharged ; 
Nana Fumaveese. ^vhen liquidated, however, some stoppages were made according to established 
' Qf one-twelfth of the interest and cme thirty-fifth part of the principal. 

If the Mamlutdar was removed from his charge, his successor was usually 
made to pay the debt. If he remained in office, lie got credit for the amount 
in the after year’s accounts, or was allowed to recover the amount from any 
outstanding balances in the district. On his being discharged, the new Mam¬ 
lutdar w'as directed to assist him in realizing any advances of tuccava which 
he might have made to the Ryots out of his private funds. 

27. The particular points of the administration to which attention at the 
hoozzoor was directed, were to collect from time to time any outstanding 
balances due by the Mamlutdars ; to inquire into and redress any complaints 
preferred against tiiem by the Zemindars, Enanulars, Potails, or inferior Ryots; 
to answer despatches written by the Manalutdars, relative to any occurrence 
within their jurisdiction ; to make arrangements for establishing the authority 
of Government in any of the districts where it might be disputed, and to 
supcrinteml the administration of civil and criminal justice by the Mamlutdars, 
wlio had lull powers for this purpose, excepting only the jiower of life and 
deatli, in all which cases a reference was made to the hoozzoor. The Mam¬ 
lutdar however fretjucntly exercised the power of punishing robbers by 
mutilation, but in very important affairs they applied to the hoozzoor for orders. 
In the event also of any unusually great expenditure being required, they' 
applied for previous sanction. 

'file removal of Mamlutdars for petty faults W'as by no means frequent, 
many of them remained thirty or forty years in oflicc, and were succeeded on 
their demise by their .sons. 

Durruckdars likewise were not removable, except for misconduct, and the 
office frequently descended to their posterity. 

On charges of malversation being preferred against Mamlutdars, the accuser 
w'as. required to give security that he would prove- them. He was rewarded if 
he did ; but on his failure to establish them, his surety was held responsible or 
not, according to the particular circumstances of the case. To prefer such 
charges, however, appears to have been considered amongst the Mahrattas a 
most odious proceeding; the informer not uncommonly getting the nick-* 
name of Tuskeer Rent, and becoming a general laughing-stock amongst the 
people. 

28. The revenues of the Mamlutdars have been already described: they 
were expected to promote the improvement of the country, to protect ail 
classes from oppression, to dispense civil justice, and to superintend the police. 
They were not prohibited from making any advantage they could from trade, 
or from lending money at interest; and they were often connected with Sahoo- 
kars, who advanced on huwala the revenue of the villages; a connection 
which, it may be supposed, must often have been prejudicial to the Ryot: 
abuses, however, seem to have been restrained within narrow limits. 

29. The Potails and Koolkurnees bad the immediate duty of superintending 
the cultivation, to sec that it was kept up to the usual standards Should there 
be any falling off’, owing to the death or emigration of Meerassadars, the other 
Mecrassadars were expected to cultivate the fields relinquished ; and on any 
defalcation from the poverty of Ooprees, it was the duty of the Potail to 
persuade other pccsons to occupy the land thrown up. To enable him to effect 
his object, he exercised the privilege of making trifling abatements of the rent, 
when necessary ; but if any great reductions were required, he applied to the 
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Mamlutdar for sanction. In matters, however, of ordinary and usual occur¬ 
rence, no previous sanction was requisite. 

The Potails and Koolkurnees furnished all accounts of cultivation to the 
Mamlutdar, sometimes through the district Zemindars, wherever the latter 
were in office, but as often without their intervention. 

In large puttees the mohturfa and house taxes were managed by the Shet- 
ties and Mahajums, but in the smaller towns they were under the direction 
of the Potails and Koolkurnees, who rendered to the Mamlutdars accounts of 
all alterations that occurred from the departure of the old, or the accession of 
new contributors, of from any change in their circumstances. The amount 
of the jummabundy of the villages was fixed by the Mamlutdar. In making 
the ryotwar or individual settlement, this amount added to the sum deducted 
in the thuhrao yadee on account of village charges and other expenses, was 
distributed amongst the Ryots, and any excess of charges that might be 
incurred, or any deficiency that might arise in distributing the constituent 
parts of the settlement, was raised by means of a second levy or puttee. 

In some villages, however, the charges were separately levied over and 
above the assessment of the Ryot's fields, instead of being defrayed out of 
the gross settlement formed from the aggregate rents of all the cultivators. 
When any deficiency arose in making the re-partition of the total assessment, 
owing to the reduced circumstances of the inhabitants, the amount was raised 
by loan from Sahookars, and credited to that head. The loan was sometimes 
repaid by a puttee on the following year, or if this was likely to occasion dis¬ 
tress, the Mamlutdar got permission to remit an equal amount, to enable the 
villagers to liquidate the debt. If the sum was large, this was the usual 
course; if small, the inhabitants themselves usually consented to make it 
good. 

The first instalments of the revenue were collected before any Koolw'ar set¬ 
tlement was made, according to the individual payments of the preceding 
year, and considerable indulgence was shewn, as has been already stated, in 
exacting balances, whore the realization was lively to occasion much pressure. 

It was not necessary that fresh orders should be issued annually for the pay¬ 
ment of the shares of revenue of the various claimants entitled to receive 
them. When once sanctioned they were continued without any new instruc¬ 
tions, until resumed or abrogated. The bucks of Daismooks, Daispaiulces, and 
others, were continued in like manner according to established custom. 'I'lie 
permanent annual village charges were also incurred ou the authority of Potails 
and Koolkurnees, but any excessive disbursemeiUs were, when ascertained, 
retrenched and brought to the public account. 

In cases of villages falling into arrears, ghutcool lands, or lands thrown up 
by Meerassadars or left waste owing to the decease of the owners, were 
sometimes disposed of on meeras tenure to other Ryots, for a jjrice paid for 
the same, wliich was applied towards the discharge of the public dues. 

Piucs and forfeitures levied for ofieiices were to be duly reported to the 
Mamlutdais, and if approved brought to the credit of Government. . 

All petty quarrels amongst the inhabitants were adjusted as fur as it could 
be amicably accomplished, by the Potails and Koolkurnees; all petty disputes 
about land were usually settled on the spot, but if they were of any consi¬ 
derable magnitude the Mamlutdai' was consulted. 

The Bullootees, or petty village officer, received the usual fees from the Ryots 
for whom they performed the customaiy services. The Potails and Koolkur- 
nees were not empowered to remove them. On the occurrence of any great 
misconduct on their part it was represented to the Mamlutdar, who punished 
or dismissed the offender. 

At the end of each year the Potail and Koolkurnee rendered to the Mam¬ 
lutdar a complete account of all receipts and disbursements, and received in 
exchange a jumma wusool bagoe (demand, collection, and balance) state¬ 
ment. On this occasion, it was customary in some villages for the Mamlutdar 
to present them with a sirpao or honorary dress. 

'I'he 
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The Potail and Koolkurnee kept an account current with the several holders 
of shares in the village, who sometimes also gave them a sirpao. When the 
Mamiutdar granted tuckavee to villages, he usually received it back with 
interest. 
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It never was usual after making the koolwar or individual settlements to 
give petluhs, nor were receipts commonly given to the Ryots for their pay¬ 
ments } the latter were occasionally granted, but the understanding subsisting 
between the Ryots and the Koolkurnee, generally, led them to dis|)ense with 
this securitv. 

(True copy,) 

Ji MACLEOD, 

Krst Assistant. 


WILLIAM CHAPLIN, Esq., to 

Dated the '■ifid December 1821. 

Sir: 

1. In again soliciting your attention to my Querie.s, under date the 4th 
‘-2 >ec. 1«2J. November 1821, I have tlie honour to submit to you a few supplemental points 

on revenue subjects, on which 1 shall esteem it a favour if you will give me 
your sentiments. ()n these latter points I do not wish you to institute any 
elaborate iiujuiries, which must occasion delay in replying to this letter, but to 
give me your opinion, as far as your present experience may have enabled you 
to form it, on the topics in question j into which a reperusal of Mr. Elphin- 
stonc’s report has suggested the necessity of inqiriry. 

2. The first question I am solicitous to elucidate is, bow far the system of 
village goverumeut has undergone any change under us, and what has been 
the result of the innovation; whether it, be satisfactory or otherwise to the 
people. In the report adverted to, about the end of the head entitled “ Pre- 
“ sented Revenue System,” that which is adopted by the Collectors is de¬ 
scribed to be founded on the Mahratta practice. I will thank you to state 
whetlier the system observed continues the same, or if diff'erent, what are the 
variations. 

8. Yoti are also requested to sttttjB whether meerasses have undergone any 
change, how far their value has been increased or diminished, and to what 
tlcgree, if" any, we interfere between the Meerassadars and their sub-rentei's. 

4. If any considerable reduction in the village expenses has taken place, I 
beg you to exhibit the amount and the principle on which it has been effected,, 
explaining at the same time, whether any taxqp, expressly levied to pay them, 
have been diminished or abolished, and whether any cJianges have taken place 
in the items composing the extra revenue. 

a. It is desirable that you should shew how far the distinctions of Mahratta 
revcuue, such as mokiissa, &c. have been abolished where all were held by 
Government; or where hehl by individuals, how far they are kept up or con¬ 
solidated, or made a fixed payment. 

C. I am also anxious that you should relate to me succinctly, the mode 
in Mkhich you conclude your settlement in each village. With the Potail, 
through him with the Ryots, or direct with the Ryots ? Whether it is chiefly 
made by your own cutcherry, under your superintendence, or chiefly by the 
Mamlutdars? Whether the size of their districts or their salaries have been 
increased? Are complaints against tliem frequent? What is their general 
cliaracter as to integrity ? How many have been removed for offences or in- 
caj)acity ? and whether their conduct towards the gentry of the country is 
overbearing or insolent ? 

7- I have further to beg the favour of you to inform me, how many times 
you or your Assistant have visited each raamlutdarry ? what success you have 
had in procuring authentic accounts, either of villages or districts of the 

Peishwa’s 


* Blank in the on'i'inul 
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Peishwa’s time, or ol' an older date ? and what arrangements or inquiries have 
been made in regard to authorized alienations. 

8. The present state of the abkarree revenue, whether increasing or other¬ 
wise, should be exhibited, and if drunkenness be more frequent under us, the 
defects of our regulations should be pointed out. It will at the same time be 
satisfactory to know if you have the means of informing yourself^ whether or 
not, in proportion as our revenue has increased from the sale of spirituous 
liquors, that of the camp bazaars has fallen off. * 

9. The only remaining points connected with revenue, on which I am 
anxious to receive your early report, are relative to the general condition of 
the Ryots, their individual debts or embarrassments, the progress of emi¬ 
gration of this class to or from other countries, whether foreign or belong¬ 
ing to Jagheerdars or chiefs connected with us, the extent to which the 
cultivated land is increased througoiit the country; and lastly, I must request 
you to shew the footing on which the Dessayes, Daismooks, and other Ze¬ 
mindars, now aie as to emoluments, employments, influence, and disposition, 
towards our Government, and the degree in which they are now better or 
worse off than they were under Bajee Rao. 

10. On points of a more general nature, 1 have the honour to request you 
will inform me whether much intercourse is kept up, either by yourself or 
your Assistants, with Sirdars of rank or the natives in general, and whether you 
have regular days appointed for receiving them. I am also desirous ol' re¬ 
ceiving your opinion as to any change that may have taken place in the sen¬ 
timents of the natives generally, in regard to our Government, how far they 
stand more or less in awe of our authority than they did formerly, and how 
far our management is more or less popular than it was on our first assumption 
of the country. 

11. I have to beg you will further do me the favour to describe the actual 
situations of the ISaliookars, how far they have been sufferers or gainers by the 
change of Government, and the extent to which emigration or bankruptcy 
has occurred amongst that class of people. 

Ii2. Some information regarding the present condition of the Mootsuddies 
and Carcoonsof the old Government j their present mode of employment and 
the degree in which they may have betaken themselves to agriculture or other 
pursuits, is a desideratum. I am solicitous also to learn from yon the number 
of Manilutdars, Carcoons, or Mootsuddies, of the late Government, whom 
you have appointed to offices under your authority. 

13. You will have perceived from Mr. Elphinstone’s report on the Deccan, 
that it has been an object of solicitude to preserve as much as possible of the 
spirit of the native institutions, and to consult the prejudices and customs of 
the natives. 1 beg you will inform me how far, in your opinion, this system has 
been followed or departed from, and how far it has been attended with succe.ss 
itj conciliating the regard of the people where the system has complete 
operation. 

14. Should many of the unemployed soldiery not have become cultivators, 
1 beg you will shew, as far as you have the means of doing so, what has 
become of them, and whether the number of foreigners is now much di¬ 
minished. In the event of many of the foreigners having left the country, it 
will be desirable to know to what quarter they are supposed to have gone, and 
if you have the means of forming any gmpss as to the number of the soldiery 
without employments, I shall be glad to be favoured with your estimate, 
together with that of the number of horse that may now bo computed to 
remain in the country. The statistical inquiries which you will, 1 trust, have 
already nearly completed, in pursuance of my circular instructions, will pro¬ 
bably enable you at once to furnish a part of these estimates. 

I.'!. I have further to request that you will acquaint me what arrangements 
have been made in regard to village debts, in consequence of my circular 
instructions on that subject. 

VoL. IV. 7 Z 


Urvciiuo • 
IviidoMuri'S ill 
Mr. Clm]>liir» 
Report, 
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Mr. W. Cliu|iliii 
22 Dec. 182J. 

J')ecca». 


I 'shall. 
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1 shall, in a separate letter, solicit your sentiments as to the effect of the 
provisional system described in the Honourable the late Commissioner’s report, 
in as far as it relates to police and criminal and civil justice. 

I havcj &c, 

(Si^ed) Wm. CHAPLIN, 

• Commissioner. 


Mr. .1. CJrant’s 
Replies 
to Queries, 
17 June 1822, 


JAMES GRANT, Esg. to the COMMISSIONER in the DECCAN, 


Dated the Vlth June 1822. 

Sill: 

I now beg to forward replies to the circular interrogations which you did me 
the honour to transmit some months ago, and as the best apology for not having 
sent them at an earlier period, I need only submit to your consideration the 
number and variety of my duties; most of them are of a nature which con¬ 
sume much time, and can only under present circumstances be performed by 
the head of this office. 


These answers are supplied from notes and materials in my possession, as 
well as by direct inquiries on the subjects to which they refer j and 1 likewise. 
beg to mention the as.sistance which I have derived from Captain Adams, 
who possesses much minute information on many points to which these inter¬ 
rogatories apply. I am, however, fully sensible of the hasty and imperfect 
manner in which I have been obliged to leave some of these subjects for the 
present, but to which I shall at some future period direct my attention. 

hlxcepting the transmission of population returns, and the inquiry respect¬ 
ing land tenures, I believe all the subjects you wish me to reply to arc con¬ 
tained in this report. I have this day received your circular letter of the 13th 
instant, respecting a former circular letter of the 22d September 1820, on 
tlie subject of sdt, but 1 had the honour to reply to it on the 11th October 
following. 

With regard to individual matters, in allusion to your circular letter of the 
0th instant, my quarterly reports so ftilly enter upon what has been introduced 
or amended, that repetition is unnecessary. 1 can recommend nothing better 
for this Government than steady perseverance in tlie plan laid down, which, 
although in itself not new, is but beginning to be understood. 

I therefore pass on to the subject of land tenures; and as I am little ac¬ 
quainted with those in the province of Guzerat, 1 conceive I shall better con¬ 
vey the information required by the Honourable the Governor in Council by 
simply explaining those that exist here, than by comparison with other tenures, 
however clearly stated. 

The whole of the land not in the possession of Government may be classed 
under two heads, cnam and jagheer. Jagheers are of two sorts— sumryamec, 
or on account of military service, and zatlcUt or personal; the latter, however, 
is of two descriptions, though now nearly run into one, being either for per¬ 
sonal support or personal service. Enams may be classed under six heads: liz. 
1st. Hindoo enams, 2d. Moossulman (Miams, Sd. Deswustan, 4th. Dhurmadao, 
5th. Dehanjee, and 6th. Wuttundar enams. 

1st. Hindoo enams: of these maybe enumerated seven different kinds. 

1st. Brahmin enams, or giti:s to Brahmins not employed in secular 
duties, whether Bhats or Grehusts. They are both Circai’ee (or direct 
alienations by Government and great officers) or gaomka (granted by 
village authorities). The Circar enams are generally attested by deeds 
of which the llajpootes arc the most respected: this applies equally 
to every species of enam. The enams granted by village authorities arc 
commonly held by long uninterrupted possession, or begota. Such enams 
may have been procured in reward for sevices or by special favour, intere.st, 
or connexion : they were frequently extorted from village authorities by 
Brahmins in office, Dewasthan, and on strict scrutiny many such will be 

found 
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found false, and now held by the fraudulent collusion of Potails and 
Koolkurnces. 

2d. Gosaveen enams are chiefly alienations by village authorities, and 
the tenure is in most instances begota. Such land is granted for the 
support of the G ossein’s muth, and that food and shelter be provided for 
travelling Gosseins. 

3d. Mahratta enams have frequently been granted for distinguished 
military services, or procured from Government, great officers and 
Jagheerdars, in the same manner as Brahmin enams; they are seldom 
granted by village authorities and generally have some sort of deed from 
the Circar. 

4th. Enain land to Bhats.—This is occasionally found as a free gift by 
the Circar : when granted by village authorities the Bhat generally has to 
])erfbrm duties on the village establishment. 

5th. Gao charnee budul. —Land granted by Government for grazing 
the cattle of Gosseins, Byragees, &c. This is not common. 

Gth. Junguns enams.—Such land has been alienated chiefly by village 
authorities and principally in the Punderpoor and Beejapoor districts, 
where the lingact Koonbecs are numerous. The Jungum is the lingact 
Gooroo’s, and in many parts of the Deccan is one of the village estab¬ 
lishment. 

7th. Y^atrache Katha, or land granted for keeping up and conveying 
flags to jatras, where they are erected in honour of the presiding deity. 
On approaching near to the spot where a jatrais to be held, these flags may 
be observed advancing in all directions borne by their Mankurces or per¬ 
sons en joying the lands for keeping them up. These enams are commonly 
granted by the village authorities. 

2. Moosuiman enams are all termed khyrat, or in charity. They are prin¬ 
cipally by village authorities and held by prescriptive right, some of which is 
of very long standing. They are of eight or nine kinds: 

1st. Mahomedans of no profession enjoying land. 

2d. Fiigueers, Mahomedans, beggars. 

3d. Doombarees, tumblers, and rope-dancers. 

4th. Gopals, something of the same description. 

5th. Garroorus, or jugglers. 

Gth. Durweishes, which is applied to that class of Mahommedans who 
shew off bears and tigers, &c. 

7th. Ilnjres, eunuchs and the children of their adoption. 

Hth. Chittur kuttees, musicians, dancers and tumblers. 

9th. Dharus, who, like the Bhats, recite extempore compositions; they 
are sometimes found in the sawarees of great men. The Prittee Nidhee 
has some of them ; they are now, however, scarce and their tenure is 
rare. 

3. Dewasthaii, or lands appropriated for the support of religious establish¬ 
ments both Hindoo and Mahomedan. 'fhe Hindoo establishments are of 
three descriptions : matibur dewasthan, gaum deotya, and suwusthan. 

1st. Matibur is applied to temples of celebrity; the land appropriated 
for their support consists of several whole villages, or a small portion of 
any one village. These lands are given for repairs of buildings ; deep, or 
lights; nawedya, or offerings of food placed before the gods j pooja, or 
expenses of the established worship; ootsaha, or celebration of festivals. 
The matibur dewasthan is generally alienated cither by Rajpoot, or deeds 
given or confirmed by the Peishwas and their principal officers. There is 
also a good deal alienated on this account by village authorities and held 
by begota. 

2d. Gaum deota lands are thus appropriated for the expenses of the 
village temples, and are alienated by village authority. 

3d. 
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3d. Suwuslhan properly means an establishment in honour of some 
celebrated religious persons, although the lands of several ol’ the Jaghcer- 
dars not performing service are sometimes so called. Most of the Snwus- 
thanees of consequence were established by the Itajahs ;v4:here are, how¬ 
ever, many establishments of the kind by the Peishwas and the great offi¬ 
cers. Village authorities likewise granted such enams within tlie Satta- 
ra territory. The Suwusthans of celebrity arc: 

1st. Bargouram, whose sumadh (or place of interment of remains) is 
the village of Dawmsce. This Suwnsthan was held in particular vene¬ 
ration by Bajee llao, his son Nana Saheb, and Nana Saheb’s brothers 
and nephews, of whom he was the Maha Pooroosh, or spiritual guide 
elect. The w hole of their proceedings were regularly reported to him, 
and tlie letters are valuable historical records. 

2d. Snwusthan of a Ramdass Swanee the Maha Pooroosh of’ Swajee, 
w'hose sumadh is in the fort of Parelee. 

3d. Of Ragoonath Swamce, a Bromacharee, whose sumadh is at 
Niggree. 

4tli. Of .lyram Swamee at Wargaom. The Mahomedan religious 
establishments arc likewise of three sorts ; 


1st. Miiszed lands, appropriated for the repair of mosques. 

2d. Dnrgah or Ooombuz, applied to land granted for piers, j>laces, 
and for the repair of mausoleums. 

.3d. h'edgah, lands granted for building and repairing places of 
Mahomedan prayer. 

These lands arc now found in the village alienations, though some are 
enjoyed on sunnuds of the Beejapore kings and of the Emperor Aurungzebe. 

Besides these land alienations and the cash payments from the treasury, 
there are dewasthan nemnook payments from the Goom Sadilwar. 

Tlie fourth grand class of enams is the darmandao, or lands ajipropriatcd in 
charity, or as an act of religious duty. This tenure is enjoyed by religious 
Brahmins, such as Bhats, .Shastrees, Josees, Pundits, and Pooranik. Some of 
the deeds are calleed dun putr, and such are the charitable grants of land which 
have been found engraved on copper plates, and made by the ancient Hindoo 
Rajahs, bel’ore the Mahomedan conquest. There are dun pntrs, though not 
very numerous, by the Bajahs of Sattara and the Peishwas. There arc 
also grants in dhurmadao from the Rajahs, the Peishwas, Jaghcerdars, and 
principal officers, and there is a considerable deal of land alienated in this 
manner by the village authorities. 

5th. Dehaugee. There are numerous but*not extensive alienations under 
this head. The persons under the head of dmiangee cnara holders are: 

1st. Munturkury, sorcerers and magicians of ail castes. 

2d. Deorooshecs, people possessing the power of controlling evil spi¬ 
rits, &c. 

3d. Boroopees, a sort of players. 

4th. Gursee, wajintees, pipers. 

5th. Singarees, trumpeters who blow' the sing or crooked horn. 

6th. Tootarees, trumpeters blowing the long trumpet. 

7th. Rukwaswalas, who beat the rukwas, or small drum. 

8th. Kulwateens, dancing girls. 

9th. Chitarees, painters. 

lOth. Utars, perfumers. 

11th. Ruktwans, ink makers. 

12th. Putweykur, or workers in silk. 

13th. Chobdars, or bhaldars. 

14th. Paeeks, jasooses and hurkarees 


15th. 
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15til. Sonar, goldsmith. 

Ifith. Seepees, tailors. 

17 til. S^tars, carpenters. 

18th. Nmbunds, farriers. 
i;)th. Goundees, bricklayers. 

‘^Oth. Bliaees, fisiiormen and palanquin-bearers, 

21st. Wydhs, pliysicians. 

22d. Rajpoots. 

2;hl. Kassar, bangle-makers. 

21-th. Panreys, persons possessing tiie gift of discovering springs of 
watcT. 
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25th. Mahbhao, a description of mendicants, some of whose customs are 
very extraordinary. 

2C)th. Balpurveshee, land granted for the support of the children of ojke 
having lost liis lite in the .service of the Circar or of his village. 


Manjnirwcshee.—Island granted in the same manner for the support of the 
widow of a person killed in the service of his village or of Government. 

ocr.—Is land granted lor defra^dng expenses incurred in celebrating the 
memory of'a person killed in a boundary dispute, which entitles liim to rank as 
a ^ero. In this part of the country veer lands are seldom or ever met with, as 
the bal and nan purwashec are probably supposed to include this respect to 
the memory and manes of the departed. 


Wuttundar Enains. 

Under this head are included the cnams of district and village officers, 
which have been lolly explained in the course of my replies to these interro¬ 
gatories ; and these, I believe, are all the tenure which comes under the head 
of alienated or rent free lauds. On many enams, however, there i.s the enam 
tejaee, and which probably will be found to extend to many more, from which 
we have hitherto drawn no revenue. 


file tenure of Government land have likewise been sufficiently explained in 
the course of’ my replies, or in former reports, so that a simple enumeration is 
all that is neces.sary. 

1st. The ineeras; 2d. the Oopree Zumeen, which comprehends kund, 
muckhty ouudacuree Zumeen, which are lands cultivated in one village by the 
Ryots of another, and Bhuttye lands, paying half the produce; 3d. Sheree; 
and 4-th. Istawa. 

There are simple mortgages both on alienated and Government lands: if on 
the latter the mortgager is generally bound to pay up the rent. 

# I have, &c. 

Sattara, (Signed) JAMES GRANT, 

17 th June 1821. if Political Agent. 


Repi.tes to Interrogatories. 

Interrogatories D/ and 2rf. 

1 hese two interrogatories I can only answer partially; we have not as yet 
been able to make a geographical survey of the territory of the Raja of 
Akidkote, nor of the possessions of the Punt Suchen, nor has any Jagheerdars 
sent in population returns past. 

The Jagheerdar of Jan Rao Naik Nimbatkur contains 390 square miles; 
that of the Duflays, including both Jhutt and Kuzgye pergunnahs, contains 935. 

In regard, however, to the districts under my own management, calcu¬ 
lating Beejaporc separately, I can reply with more precision. 

Beejapore contains square miles 74*8, population 43,682; which gives 58^ 
to the square mile. 

VoL. IV. 8 A 
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Sattara, iociudiiig the Prittee Nidhee’s district oi' Alparee, contains 6,324 
square inile^ and, inclusive of inhabitants of Alpai’ee, the population is^ 
692,602, or 109^ l-o square mile. 

Intcrroifatory 3d. 

Exclusive of the possessions of the Prittee Nidhee, the Punt Suchen, Jan 
Rao Naick Ximbalkur, the Rajah of Akulkote and Renhookye Duflay. The 
remaining gross revenue of the Rajah’s territories... Rupees 35,39,835 1 ISj 

W aste and uncultivated land, and 

land not paying kumal ... Rupees 3,91,813 1 S7^ 

Alienated lands. 13,67,409 3 92^ 

Alienated shares of revenue, pay¬ 
able in cash . 3,.'i7,495 .3 72.*, 

- 20,16,119 1 62:i 


The balance is. Rupees 1.5,23,115 S 56 


The expense of the district establishment is. Rupees 92,88(3 

The Hindoo servants, including the Rajah’s ministers..*.... 1,22,000 

Sebundies, includins; those attached to the Rajah and irarrisoning 

forts ...'.... 2,1.0,000 


Interrogatory r^lh. 

Government villages. 957 

Domally villages under Government management . . 2.54 

Dornally villages under the management of Aumildars. 27'6 

Villages wholly alienated. 176 

- 1,663 

Babtee Gaum, or villages in the possession of the J’nlwurduns, in 

which there are various items of babtee. 42 

Total villages. 1,765 


On the above-mentioned 1,663 villages the gross land- 


assessment is . Rupees 30,59,7^*0 1 2.5 

Alienated lands . 12,67,409 3 92’| 


The very incomplete state of all the village accounts of lands, renders it 
impossible to .state the proportion between Government and alienated land, 
or between lands under cultivation anil those lying waste. In the Ghat Mahta, 
and all over the Jaolce district, there is in lact no account; and there is such 
a variety of ways of regi.stering the land by biegahs, thuckkas, thickees, &c. 
that I shall not attempt to guess it. The proportion, however, between the 
revenue on Government and alienated land is ;— 

Government land . Rupees .58 2 SOi 

Alienated land. 41 1 68? 


As the revenue of both are stated on the kumal, and as the alienated land, 
though frequently excellent when enam, is as often very bad when Jaghcer, 
the proportion I think is much the same as above, or say. 

Government land ... Rupees 58 

Alienated land. 42 

TotalRupees 100 

This estimate includes the 122 villages in Beejapore. 

Interrogatories 6th and ’Jth. 

There are eleven divisions, and the average is Rupees 1,38,000. 

Interrogatory 
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Interrogalortf 

• For fusly 1228 there was a balance at the final summing up of*accounts of 
Ruj)ecs 88,201'. 0. 7''5, of which Rupees ]0,Sf)5. 1. 18^ was then remitted. 
Of the ontstaiuftig balance. Rupees 27,888. 8. 5Gi, Rupees 12,.^02. 1. 874 
has been recovered. Of tlie sum remaining there will still be a part recovered 
on the Honourable Company’s account. For fusly 1229 there was a balance 
of Rujh'os 28,912. 2. 50 j of this, the Rajah’s Government at my suggestion 
remitted Rupees 11,800. Tlie balance. Rupees 12,()t2. 2. 5G;|:, is coming 
ill, and 1 expect it will be recovered. 

Interrogaiorif <)th. 

Deaths by cholera morbus, a disease amongst the cattle; land become 
nnjiregnated with salt; and over-assessment. 

Interrogalortf 10///. 

A tank in the town of Sattara, bei’ore useless, was cleaned and repaired in 
1818-19, and during the unusual drought ol‘this season it has been of thfi 
utmost benefit to the inhabitants. 


Revenue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. CMmplin's 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1H22. 

Mr. J. Grant’s 
Replies 
to Queries 
17 June 1822. 

’Deccan. 


Interrogalortf 11///. 

Reservtfirs for the purpose of irrigation are uncommon in this part of the 
country. There are two at Mundaporo in the Beojjipore district. The land 
su])plied from them has a stream of a certain size, flowing for a given time, 
according to the surface to be watered, 'fins is regulated by the villagers 
unficr the superintendence of the Shaikdar. 

Wells are for the most })art the property of individuals. 

'The common jiart or streams of* water are regulated by the custom of the 
village, and considering the nature of the supply, disputes occur much more 
seldom than could be expcctetl; when they do happen, the Potail and Kool- 
knrnee are commonly able to settle them satisfiictorily without complaint to 
higher authority. 

Inlerrogalorie.s 12///, 18///., and li<///. 

Rej/airs attended with expense are made by Government, but where more 
labour is necessary the cultivators repair the pats themselves. 

Interrogaiorif 151 ft. 

'fhis is a standing order, but it has not been fiilly attended to by the Mam- 
luldars, although every endeavour has been used to procure their regular 
transmission ; however there was a great improvement in this re.spect last year, 
and I have always been able to obtain a comparative account in each district 
wlicn making the general assessment, which compared in the dufter with such 
imperfect returns as they did send in, and with the Shaikdar’s accounts to the 
Mainlntdars, gave a pretty correct account of the increa.se and decrease of 
cultivation. During the ensuing fusly, greater regularity on tlie part of Mam- 
lutdars may be expected. 

Interrogalortf IG///. , 

No. 

Interrogatory VJth. 

There arc no difficulties in realizing the revenue, there is a little roguery 
sometimes, but unless over-assessed the Mahratta Ryots, generally speaking, 
bring forward their rents readily and punctually. 

Interrogatory 18///.. 

I hav’e in no case had occasion to resort to such an extremity, but I 
believe distraint was not unusual in the best times of the Mahratta Government. 

Interrogatory 19///. 

Yes. 

Interrogatory QOth. 

Exceptingjagheers, whatever land was held when we occupied the country, or 
whatever was withheld by officersor revenue contractors without the consent of 
the late Government, was restored. Stipendiary allowances in lieu of jaghcers, 
amounting to about 27,000 rupees, are annually paid from the treasury 

agreeably 
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Endosiures in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Kepurt, 

20 Aug. 


Mr. J. Grant’s’ 
Replies 
to Queries, 

17 June 


Z)eccan. 


agreeably to special assigiitnents by orders from the Honourable the Com¬ 
missioner. 

Into'rogulory 21.v/, 

The Rajahs hear complaints every day, particular fast-days and holydays 
excepted, and always viva voce. 

Interrogatory 

The princ4)^i source of revenue is the land rent. 

The other sources are raohturfa, gheergunnah enam, tajavee, dungur, 
mehaul, zugat, coorans. jutras wunchuraee, &c. 


Interrogatories and ‘■Z^th. 

The kiimaul is a word familiarly used by every person in this part of^ the 
country. Though with some it signifies the highest amount ever levied, with 
others it means the full standard assessment; as to what that standard is, no 
two Koolkurnccs from diflcrent districts can agree, and four intelligent men 
questioned on the subject within this territory would most j)robab]y give 
different answers to these two interrogatories. The reasons of this I shall 
endeavour to explain. The first measurement and appraisemgqt of the lands, 
of whieli we have even an imperi’ect account, took place under the (jovernment 
of Beejapore or Adil Shahee kings 1 think this may have been during the 
last twenty years of the sixteenth century, ami in some of the villages that 
statement of the laud is the rated kumaul. The revenue accounts of the 
Beejapore Government were kept in pagodas. * 

As Sewajee got p<»sscssion of the country he made a new measurement, but 
this appears to have been very imperfect. His plan of assessment was made on 
the same principle as that of the celebrated Mullik Umber, who levied two- 
fifths of the produce, or the equivalent in money, as the (jo\ ernment share. 
The Nizam Sliahec accounts were kept in larees. Sirajee adopting the practice 
of Beejapore, kept his in pagodas. 

As the Moguls conquered the country to the northward of the Nerbudda, 
they introduced their own system. In 1036 they acquired undisputed pos- 
sesssion of almost the whole of the ilistricts north of the Bhecma, and in 1051 
Moorshud Koolce Khan substituted the system of 'fooder Mull for that of 
Mullik Umber. This W'as a permanent assessment on the land, termed the 
tunkha, much less suited to tlie state of the country at the time than that which 
had preceded it, but in establishing the favourite plans of an aj)j)roved autho¬ 
rity this is seldom considered. 

The Moguls kept their accounts in dams, and Irom this date such, 1 imagine, 
will be found in the old accounts of the Ahmednuggur district. In that por¬ 
tion of the Nizam Shahee territories (KidliiUPi, S:c.) which fell to Beejapore, 
no alteration in the forms of accounts took place until Sew'aje# got po.ssession 
of the districts alluded to. 


In regard to the districts south of the Bheema, after Sewajcc’s death, when 
Aiirengzebe had reduced Beejapore and had overrun this territory, he par¬ 
tially introduced the Mogul .system ; but he fixed the tunkha, not by measure¬ 
ment, but on the medium of accounts of ten years back, and afterwards went 
on raising the rent for a certain number of years as high as it could be brought. 
Wheji at the highest rate, this was termed the tohfer kuinal, and whatever 
deductions there might be, the kumal was the assumed amount entered in the 
accounts ever after. The people of the Mahratta country, where the word 
tunkha is known, now u.se it synonimously with kumal, and I apprehend that 
all accounts of the former are lost. 

When the Mahrattas overspread the country, they imposed various additional 
puttees or assessments, and these were added to what the village officers said 
was the ancient kumal ; but it is very evident that, whatever new names they 
introduced, they could not above oye or two years have obtained additional 
revenue, for every exaction or drain beyond the regular supply must soon shut 
the resources of any country. The indigent Mahoniedans had long been 
in the habit of taking all they could, and the complete introduction of Mah¬ 
ratta rule become a great relief. 


The 
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The kumal I would now define us the gross revenue of the country in its 
best days, for the last forty years, as far as we have yet been able to obtain 
information. 

Inten'ogalory ^5th. 

Lands arc classed under three grand heads; 1st jerayet, 2d baghact, anti 
3d khachur- These are subdivided as follows :— 

1st, Jerayet or dry cultivation, called by the villagers korurwaha, is 
thus divided: 

1st. Kalee /umeen or deep black soil. 

2d. Mowut zumeen, which is either a light black or a mixed soil. 

3d. Mai zumeen, generally in elevated parts, a stony poor soil, fre¬ 
quently of a light brown colour. 

These are subdivided; kalee zumeen into 1st, dliondal or stony; 2d, doonbee 
or dhas kalee, cracked black soil; and 3d, mullye or land liable to be flooded 
in the rains, 

Mowut zumeen into murool or land on the banks of rivers and nullas, 
checkun or q|ay soil, and oopeel or swampy soil. 

Mai zumeen into kurl or clioonkhur land, full of small roundish lime-stones, 
burrud or that of a light brown or reddish colour, and waloosia or of sandy 
j)ulverized soil. 

2d. Baghaet (innlla) or irrigated land, is divided into patusthul or watered 
from a stream, and inolitusthui from a well. Each of these are classed into 
ek pikhee and do pikhee, or producing one or two crops : the distinction 
in botli cases, of course, depends on the supply of water, not in the nature 
of the soil. 

3d. Khachur or rice lands. All of this description within the Rajah’s 
territor}' depend, witli trifling exception, on the periodical rains, 'flic 
small rivulets from the mountains supply the rice fields for forty or fifty 
days after the south-west monsoon ; and should these rivulets be likely to 
continue flowing after the rice is cut down, a crop of dry grain is sown 
immediately. 

In the Beejapore district, the names of these are different. The three grand 
classifications are called; first, hola; second, wattey ; and third, guddey or 
haley. The haley or zerayet is divided into regur, kurle hola, and mal murdee. 
The only difference between these and what has already been described is, that 
the mal murdee or mal zumeen of Beejapore is generally not of a brown but 
of a blackish colour. 

The gutldey or khachur lands in Mundaporc arc there supplied from 
the tank. 

The three descriptions of land are classed into umul, daoeen, and seecum; 
first, second; and third, according to their fertility. 

Tlic proportions which the various sorts of land above enumerated bear to 
each other will be tlius shewn. 

1st Jerayet, or dry cultivation : 

Mahratta Naiut-s. 

1st. Kalee zumeen. 

2d. Mawut zumeen. 

Sd. Mal zumeen . 

2d. Baghaet, or garden land : 

1st. Patusthul. 

2d. Motusthul .t. 

3d. Khachur, or rice land : 

1st. Khachur . 

Grand Total.'. 


Concan Names. 

.Regur zumeen.. 5 

.Kurlhola . -1 

.Mal murdee. 4 


13 


.Bccrgaola. 1^^ 

.Motee . 1 




.Guddey haley . 5 


Revenue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Re|)ort, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. J. Grant’s 
Replies 
to Queries, 
17 June 1822. 


VoL. IV. 


8 B 


Interrogatory 
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Revenue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Ueportt 
20 Aug. 1822. 

Mr. ,1. Grant’s 
Replies 
to Queries, 
17 June 1822. 


Deccan. 


Interrogatory Q6th. 

As already alluded to in the answers to intcn*ogatories 23d- and 24th, there 
liave been surveys oi’ tlic land. The first by the Adil Shaliee Government, and 
the beegah, as then calculated, still retains the name of adil shahcc. This 
survey appears to have been made to a great extent, but there is no record of 
it in writing, land so little can we depentl on report, that whilst some state the 
katty or utfeasuring rod of the adil shahee at three cubits and a-half, others 
refer to the ^xact measure said to be marked on a stone at the village of 
Nhere in Khuttao, which I found five cubits and three hand breadths ; whilst 
another mark by the side of it .shews what they there call the scew shahee, or 
Sew'ajcc’s standard measure, which is six cubits and three hands breadths ; but 
iSewajee’s standard nieasure, according to the received opinion of the country, 
is five cubits and five hands breadths. 

The only way of bringing the land to account in the villages is by paun’Hs, 
beegahs, and chavurc; and although pauch hath pauch mothceis the universally 
admitted standard, it is not in general use. 

Captain Adams, when about to commence the revenue survey, obtained 
fifty-five katties from every part of the country; the longest was ten baths 
and one tussoo, fjic smallest five haths and two tussoos ; the average being six 
baths and six tussoos. 


This part of the CQuntry has laboured under some peculiar disadvantages in 
regard to revenue arrangements in later times, owing to the neglect or mis¬ 
management of the persons in charge. In the time of Bcllaporc Bajee Rao, 
there was a partial survey made in the Waee and Kurar districts, by Sham Rao 
Ambajee ; this extended to thirty-one villages, and in some of them the 
record is still extant and in use. Succaram Bhaugwunt, Mamlutdar of Chun- 
dun Wunduii, and Baboo Krishm, Rao of Sattara, also surveyed a few villages, 
but the accounts arc not to be found: all the persons arc said to have taken 
their measure from an ancient tomb of a Potail at the village of Nccmb near 
Sattara. The length of this tomb along its northern side is referred to about 
Sattara, like the Nhere stone in the neighbouring districts of Kuttao, as the 
correct .standard. On mea.suring the north side of this tomb it w'as found to be 
exactly three guz and twelve tussoos, which at fourteen tussoos to the hath, is 
six liaths, which precisely agrees witli the general opinion of the country; for 
five haths and five clinched fists arc less than six haths, and the five fists with 
the thumbs extended (as practised by some j)eople in measuring) will give a 
deal more. Six hatlis is the medium. The liberal allowance for a hath or 
cubit, is fourteen tussoos of the Sattara guz, which is in length twenty-four 


tussoos, e(pial to two feet ten inches five decs. 

Upon these ground.s, Cajdain Adams formed his kathec for the present 
survey; its length in English measure is nine feet 1 lyom") ^^^^kes, giving a 
bcegah 4,38.3 square yards, being 457 square/ yards, or hardly fifteen square 
poles less than the English acre. ^ 

The tukha in this part of the country i.s not two chaours 240 beegahs ; it is 
a division of the chaour into any number of equal parts. A chaour may be 
halved or quartered into tukhas, and it may contain twenty tukhas of six 
beegahs each. A tukha, whatever number of beegahs it may contain, is 
divided into sixteenths called pice, and every pice into three shares called 
rookhas : each tucka therefore, of whatever size, contains forty-eight rookhas, 
and the revenue falling on the chaour of land, being divided and laid on the 
tuckas, is again subdivided and laid upon the rookas the cultivator having to 
pay his revenue according to the number of rookas which he holds. A chaour 
of land, for example, would be divided thus : 


One tuckha, or twenty beegahs of uwul zmneem, at two rupees per 
beegah . 40 

Two tuckha, or forty beegahs of doocm zumeen, or one rupee and 
a-half per beegah . 60 

Three tuckas, or ten beegahs of «ewin zumeen, at eight annas per, 
beegah . SO 


Six tuckhas, or one chaour, paying 


Rupees 130 


or 
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or it might be divided in this manner: one chaour of land divided 
tuckhas, each tuckha containing: 

Five beegahs of uwul zumecn, at two rupees.Rupees 

Five ditto, of dooem zumeen, at one and a-half . 

Ten ditto of sewin zumeen, at eight annas.j.. 

Revenue on each tuckha.Rupees 

6 

Six tuckhas, or one chaour, paying.Rupees 135 


into six 

10 

n 

5 


Revenue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin's 
Report, 

SO Aug. less. 


Mr. J. Grant’s 
Replies 
to Queries, 
17 June less. 


Deccan. 


I have supposed the chaour to be divided into six tuckas, but the principle 
is the same whatever number of tuckhas it contains, and Uie (Collectors of the 
chaour pay their portion of revenue according to the number and quality of 
the rookhas which they cultivate. Tuckhas arc only used in taraf Neerthurree, 
where the begownee or assessment per bcegah of Adil Shahee was in use, which 
was altered for this mode of using the tuckhas, and was probably at first 
adopted to accommodate the shares of land and its revenue to the division of 
hereditary property, according to the Hindoo law. Indeed, tlie assessment is 
now laid on as much bcegownec as ever by the above method ; but in most 
instances in this part of the country it will probably be fo^nd in practice, that 
the size of the tuckha is not correctly known, and that the proportion which it 
at first bore to any part of a chaour, is now lost, and nothing remains to 
guide us but the practice and custom of the village. 

Every tuckha, like the tukseem or taraf of a village, has a managing head 
of the hahoo bund, who apportions the rookhas and their revenue among the 
relations individually. When the divisions of the chaour into rookhas first took 
place, it is probable that the numbers ol‘ them depended upon that of waneels 
or heads of families in the village at the time, for the practice in every village 
is difierent, the tuckha varying from one-half to one-twentieth of the chaour. 

The tuckha is no .specific measure, nor is the thccfcec. The theckee is applied 
to an assessment on the field, which at first was probably formed upon its 
measurement; but nothing can now be more indefinite than the theckee, it 
may be one or it may be twenty beegahs. Theckees are not general, being 
chiefly in use in various villages of the Kemapore, Walw'a, Waee, and Kore- 
guom Petas. 

The boorka is only in use in the corasand warron taraf. A village is divided 
into a certain number of boorkas or shares varying from ten to fifty each, con¬ 
taining a known number of fields, but not a defined quantity of land by mea¬ 
surement. Each boorka has a managing R3mt, generally the head of his family, 
who distributes the land of the boorka and its revenue among the bahoo bund, 
the royotwar nuttec is made out in the name of the managing Ryot (boorka- 
chee kool). 

These are all the various terms used in entering the lands in the village 
accounts ; the Mhow and cheggur are not known. 

Interrogatories ^rjth and 

See accompanying table marked No. I, which will furnish a reply to these. 

Interrogatories 'i.^th, 31.s7, 32rf, and 34//i. 

With eight bullocks, a Ryot maj' cultivate about sixteen beegahs of black 


soil, of which say that 

4 beegahs are of uwul, at 10^ rupees...Rupees 42 

6 ditto of dooem, at 7 ... 42 

6 ditto of scewun, at 4 .. 24 

- 108 


In this will be produced six thousand seers of grain of different descriptions, 
say : 

3,360 seers of jowarree. 

1,046 ditto of bajree and daul. 

672 ditto of grain. 

504 ditto of wheat. 

418 ditto of oorid. 


The 
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Deccan. 


The price at the average rate for the last five years, at 5 pylees or 20 seers 
per rupee, will give Rupees 300 

The Government of this receives .Rupees 108 

Expenses of seed, balawtay, manure, jaltras, &c. 96 

Ryots shares . 96 

To state this agreeably to the form giving gross produce. 100 

The Circaris share... 36 

The Ryots ditto . 64 

- 100 


Of the Ryots, shares there goes to fees to village or district 


officers and the expense of cultivation . 32 

To the maintenance of his family, estimated at eight persons ... 28 

Saved after paying his rent, maintaining his family, and keeping 
his agricultural stock . 4 


To exhibit this and the answer to the interrogatories, which follow at one 
view. 


1 

Pnidiicc. 

Kent to 
Govern- 
j meut. 

1 

Expenses 
of Sort, 
llu 

1 Balawtay, 

1 Manure, 

1 and Jaltras. 

i 

Total 

Expense. 

Kyot's 
Sliares 
furliisowu 
Support 
and tliat of 
his Family 
jand Cattle. 

i 

1st. A Koonbee cuhivuting mixed land'i I 
of dry cultivation, in all 32 beegahs, and > | 
possessing eight bullocks . j '• 

i 

Ilupvcf. 

246 

RupeVK. 

92 

Uu|>oe^. 

90^ 

1 

Rupt^ 

1624 

Rupees. 

844 

2d. A Koonbee cultivating a portion of '» 
irrigated and at portion of dry land, in all > 
12 beegaiis, and possessing eight bullocks) 

ICl 

54 

1 54 

i 

108 1 

53 

^d. A Koonbee witli eight bullocks, cul- 'k 
tivating 16 beegahs of sheeavy black soil.. .1 

300 

lOB 

[ 

i 96 

204 

9% 

4th. A bec^ah of garden land cultivated a 
in beetle-leaf requires another beegah to i 
supply it with earth ; therefore, cultivated f 
at 2 beegahs, is.. J 

294 

25 

i 

1374 

1624 

129 

5th. A beegah of garden land cultivated \ 
in sugar-cane.. / 

112i 

10 

40 

50 

624 

6th. One ditto, cultivated in plantain-trees 

76 

10 

20 

30 

45 

7th. One ditto, cultivated in various sorts i 
of fruits.J 

307 ^ 

15 

210 

226 1 

82 

8th. One ditto, cultivated in vegetables.. 

40 

10 1 

10 

20 i 

20 


I_ I _i 


Though such be the statements procurable, it remains to consider how far 
they can be relied on. The cultivator, in addition to what he obtains from 
his Government lands, derives advantage from various kinds of muzmooree 
(hiring out himself and cattle), cutting and selling firewood and forage, breed¬ 
ing and selling cattle and horses, sale of milk, butter, and ghee. 

The expenses likewise in the foregoing statements seem exaggerated; ma¬ 
nure, for instance, can be obtained by a villager free of all expense, except 
the labour of carriage, unless when sheep and goats are penned in different 
spots, when the cultivators pay the owner in a small quantity of grain : this is 
reckoned the best of all manure. ■ In the above accounts, likewise, there is 
nothing admitted for kurbee and other forage, the reason of which is that the 
subsistence of the cattle is reckoned by the cultivator as an equivalent. This 
has nothing to do with the first purchase. 

The koonbee likewise subsists for a month or six weeks on the ripening 
grain; a few carrots and radishes, three or four toasted ears of joary, and 
a stalk of sugar-cane, make a sumptuous meal which is not admitted in this 
calculation j yet if we merely take into account the Ryot*s share from lands 
paying the full Government assessment, I am inclined to believe what they 

themselves 
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themselves say, that we should generally find that they have not sufficient left 
to subsist and clothe themselves and their families, the Ryot holding land of 
this description has always some other lands from which he derives mucli 
more proportional advantage, and although this is not generally managed here 
on the systematic plan which obtains in the Beejapore pergunnah, there are 
portions of kund niuckhtas istawa, &c., which they get to help them out, be¬ 
sides almost all alienated lands under Government management, *and if the 
Ryot be of the Bahoo bund, he generally holds a part of the Potail’s enam 
lands. 

It ought to be held in mind, that what the Ryot derives by our system, 
there is one grand source of emolument which has failed, and which in every 
village of this part of the country is severely felt, the members of the family 
who were Sillidars are without employment. 


Revenue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chnplin’b 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. J. Grant's 
Replies 
to Queries, 
17 June 1822. 


Deccan. 


Of the nature of these inquiries you know the practical difficulty. No pains 
have been spared to aid the conclusions you wish to form, but I apprehend that 
tl«e answers to the.se six interrogatories from every part of the country under 
the commission will not prove satisfactory. 


Jnterragatonf S.'ilh. 

Land newly reclaimed has always been brought into cultivation on istawa 
lease of from five to seven years duration, the rent fof the first year being 
very trifling and increasing progressively until the last year of the lease, when 
it is brought up to what is considered the fair rate of assessment on the 
field. 


On such land the specific share of Government and the Ryot, for the first 
yqjirs in particular, differ considerably from those on land long cultivated, 
and are niucii more in favour of the Ryot. 


Oojjrecs or strangers do not in general pay so high a rent for land of the 
same quality as IVIeerassadars or Wuttundars (fixed residents), consequently, 
they shares of the produce are greater. This is, however, coiiutcrbalasced 
hy many advantages appertaining to Mcerassadars whicli Ooprecs do not 
enjoy. 


Inlcrrogatorj/ 36 ///. 

Highest rent of a beegah of black land. 

Lowest.ditto.ditto . 

Highest rent of a beegah of mixed land.. 

Lowest.ditto . ditto . 

Highest I'ent on a beegah of mal ziimeen .... 

Lowest.ditto.ditto .. 

Highest rent on irrigated garden land.. 

Lowest.ditto.ditto. 


Rupees 16 

. 1 

. S 


2 

X 

4 

25 

1 


All the above kind of lands may be either meeras, or oopree chalce kund- 
imikta or istawa terms, which apply wholly to the tenures and method of 
})aying the revenue, unconnected with the nature and quality of the land and 
soil. 

Interrogatory S^th. 

Ryots being Mcerassadars possess a private inheritable right of occupancy 
on condition of paying the Government dues. This right they cjin sell or 
jnortgage; and although the permission of Government may at some time have 
heen necessary, it has not been usual to interfere, because the state loses no- 
lliing by the transaction. The person who buys the meeras right becomes 
responsible for the payment of the Government assessment. 

Mcerassadars are of two classes, being either of the Bahoo bund Wuttun¬ 
dars, possessing the land supposed to have been originally cleared of stones 
and jungle bv their ancestor:^, or they are cultivators who have acquired the 
meeras right by long residence in a village, for one or more generations, 
holding the same fields and paying all dues regularly j and although I have 
Mot met with any sunnuds from Government, the Circar can bestow land in 
meeras, provided it is not meeras at the time. The purchasers of any meeras 
fields is admitted into all the rights and privileges of the late occupant. 

VoL. IV. 8 (’ 
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The first and most respectable of these two classes of Meerassadars are 
styled Potail Wuttundars, because they generally enjoy, as Bahoo bund Wut- 
tundar, a portion of the enam land belonging to the potailship, together with 
the maun paun, or rights and privileges. The other class arc termed Stulwayk 
and Koonbee Wuttundars ; but as far- as the meeras right in land e.xtcnds, both 
classes are on an equality. 

The Meerassadar has many advantages which an Oopree has not. He cannot 
be dispossesfed of his field whilst he pays his .share of revenue. He has a 
voice in all affairs concerning the village ; he is often palnook, or exempted 
from the googree (Potail’s dues) and ghurguinmah (or house-tax); he possesses 
a right of grazing on the gaerran or common, a share of the gaoton or village 
site, on which h.c may build and sell his house, which the Oopree cannot. 
The latter may build, but he can neither sell nor remove the house, which 
becomes the property of the village, or of the Meerassadar on whose share of 
the gaotan it is built. 

A Meerassadar can contract a marriage with respectable families, with 
which an Oopree cannot become allied. 'I'he Meerassadar has most influence, 
he can thcreloi'e more readily obtain shares of kiind mnkhta and alienated 
lands. On his meeras fields alone the Meerassadar possesses no advantages over 
the Oopree; on the contrary, the Ooopree, holding a common kund mukta, 
is in that respect better off. Jt is the advantages accompanying the meeras 
right which makes the tenure so desirable: it is not known how it was origi- 
nallv obtained. 

By a former calculation in made on the supposed Kyot’s aliare, not 

on the profit, 1 made the average of the year’s purchase ten ye.ars ; but I 
estimated the share far too high: the average, 1 think, in.ay he more faifjy 
stated at from five to seven years’ purchase. The term years’ purchase, how¬ 
ever, is scarcely applicable to the mcerassee tenure: the calculation of years’ 
purchase cannot with jiropriety be made unless on the actual income which 
the purchase yields; vve have very uncertain data for calculating even the 
Ryot’s share of the produce. 1 was more fortunate in procuring meeras 
papers two years ago than I have been now, and unless Ballajee Punt Nathoo 
has got the copies in which I made my calculation, which can be ascertained 
on inquiry at Poona, I am afraid I shall not be able to recover them. I send 
translations by Captain Adams of six bills of sale. No. 

* Inlcrro^ctori) t38/A. 

It does not ap]>car that any register of such sales was made. Long usage 
has rendered application to Government unnecessary; but sometimes applica¬ 
tions were made to Mamlutdars for a certificate of the sale, in order to attest 
the transaction, in which case a nuziir was presented. By those who mainUiin 
that the consent of Government W'as never necessary, this is not admitted as an 
argument against this meerassee privilege, as they say that is merely obtained 
as an additional document, proving the sale in case of the seller’s title to 
dispose of the land being aftewards disputed by relations. The meeras bills 
of sale are very particular in guarding against any claims by other members 
of the seller’s family. 

39. If a waste meeras field paid the Government assessment, it would be 
equally liable to the payment of the cash buck dues: waste laifd under any 
other circumstances pays no buck. Meerassadars pay all bucks the same as 
Ooprees, but when they are of the Potail bahoo bund they pay no googree. 
Stutwayk Meerassadars are likewise sometimes, by patticular agreement, 
exempted from googree and gurjummee. The Meerassadars in troubled times 
were liable to the payment of sudder kundnee, or contributions required by a 
marauding enemy as the price of exemption from pillage: the Oopree, by 
the rule of the country, ought not to be called upon to pay kundnee of this 
sort. 

Interrogatory '[•Oth. 

Should the Meerassadar remain in his village, and his field be waste, the 
other Meerassadars were obliged to pay up his rent; but when he became 
paragunda and went abroad, as is generally the case when he is insolvent, 
the other Meerassadars pay nothing, unless they choose to take the field and 

pay 
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pay the full assessment. But this is seldom done, except amongst relations; 
and when not taken, the Government may let out the field on lease: but as 
the Government Carcoon or Surdar has not such influence as the Potail, the 
latter is the person who makes choice of the occupant, and the field is appor¬ 
tioned by him in kund inukta, at a rate inferior to the regular assessment: 
when the Meerassadar returns to claim his field, it is restored to him at the ex- 
})iration of the lease. 

Usage has established the greatest forbearance in regard to ^eerassadars. 
Where the revenue is not jjaid, the right of Government to declare it forfeited 
is not disputed ; but no Meerassadar will willingly quit his field, and if it 
would yield a profitable crop, such as might make it an object with Govern¬ 
ment to take possession, the Meerassadar’s Bahoo-bund, or his townsmen, 
would readily cultivate and pay the rent of it; so that there can be no 
advantage, and consequently no forfeiture, unless the Government should 
dispose of the field to another in mceras, by which the new occupant would 
become entitled to other advantages, besides tl»c j)rofit of the field: but this 
seems never to have been resorted to. 


Kevenue ‘ 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Report, 

20 Aug. Itl22. 


Mr. J. Grant’s 
Replies 
to Queries, 
17 .Tune 1B22. 


Deccan. 


liiterrogalorics -M.?/ a>id 42r/. 

The meeras tenure is general throughout the country ; but in the Beejapore 
district, except amongst some lands held by Potails, the tenure has disappeared. 

I conclude, however, that it did exist, but that during the decay of the 
Betjapore Govei’ument, and the oppression which succeeded under the Mogul 
Omrahs, that the tenure, as a matter of course, was destroyed. 

JtUerrogator j ‘Uid. 

In the Cajah’s territories generally, it is reckoned there are about two-thirds 
iffccrassees to one-third ooprees, or seventy mecrassecs in the hundred ; this, 
however, does not give the proportion of'mcerassee to oopree land. 

Tvterrogalori/ XAlh. 

^'l)e Ilyols are very lenacious of their mceras right in land. 

Interrogatory 1.5///. 

In all, Ryotwar puttees 09,360 were issued for fusly 1229; there will be 
upwards of 7>5,000 flor 1230, inclusix e of Bccjajjore. 

Interrogatory 40///. 

The ryotwar settlement having been made, Qubool Kutbees, or papers of 
assent, are received from the Ryots individually, specifying as far as prac¬ 
ticable the quantity and quality of the land, and always the amount of revenue, 
sadirwarred swace jumma, &c. Trora these, the ryotwar puttahs are formed. 
Both are forwarded to the huzzoor, and the puttahs are signed and scaled; 
they are then returned to the Mamlutdar, and they are ordered to be inter¬ 
changed between the Collectors and village authorities. The Mamlutdar and 
Potail are both ordered to retain copies of the kubool kubta; but this being a 
new practice, it requires time and perseverance to cause it to be attended to. 

Interrogatory V^.th. 

Chalce, kundmukta, and istawa, are the terms in use here. 

(’halce means usual, customary, in use; and in its proper sense is applied to 
land which, after the expiration of the istawa lease, may be assessed according 
to its quality and soil. All the regularly assessed land is chalcc, or, as it is 
more frequently termed here, wyheet. 

Kundmukta, in its real sense, means land held at a fixed annual sum, which, 
like all contracts for the cidtivalion of land, is lighter than the I'egular assess¬ 
ment. 


Istawa is a lease lor bringing waste land into cultivation, granted for a period 
of from five to seven years, and progressively increasing up to the last year, 
when the land is liable to the fidl rate of assessment, and becomes chalcc or 
wyheet: such is the definition of istawa generally. Ihe rules on which istawa 
are granted are those drawn up by Mr. Chaplin, dated 19th May 1819, and 
a sfar as they are applicable are adopted here. 


It 
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It is not supposed that all land can pay up to what is coifsidcred the full 
rate of as.scs*stnent, according to its soil and quality, therefore it is a very 
common custom in this country, when the general assessment is laid on the 
village, for tlie heads of the tukseems ■ or turrufs, in conjunction with the 
■ cultivators, to settle among themselves what portion of land is to be classed as 
chalee zumcen, or paying the highest rate ol' assc.ssment, and what as kund- 
mukta, or paying a reduced rate; and in many villages land paying still less 
than the kui||j[mukta is called istawa, not because it is held on a regular lease 
/ of that description, but because its share of revenue is very light. The term 
chalee zumcen and kundmukta in revenue settlement do not therefore always 
apply to any specific quality or description of land, but in many cases to the 
land as it stands in -regard to paying a higher or lower rate of assessment. A 
cultivator could not throw up the chalee, because it often applies more to 
the division of the revenue than to any particular field, and the general interest 
of the villagers will compel the cultivator to bear his share of the chalee, 
which otherwise must fall upon the community. The greater part of land 
assessed as chalee is mceras, but a portion of it is also oopree. 'I'liis depends 
upon the proportions of meeras and oopree land in the village. The cultivated 
land of some villages is all meeras. In a few, 1 believe, all the Government 
cultivation is classed, and pays as chalee zumcen ; but, in that case, what is 
considered as the full rate of assessment must be much lighter than in other 
villages, where part is classed as clialee and part as kundmukta. Nothing is 
more vague and uncertain than the custom of various villages as tp what they 
consider the full rate of assessment on different lands. There is probably 
much imposition practised in this way; but such is the custom of the country, 
and very great care anti experience is necessary before tlic plan for appraise¬ 
ment of land can be attemjited. 

The cultivation of alienated land, from the easy terms on which it is generally 
granted, assists the cultivator very much in the jiayment of his revenue due 
on the full assessed Government land. Oopree lands are generally on more 
favourable terms than the meeras, and although oopree land is often classed as 
chalee, yet by far the greater part of chalee is meeras. Swasthee and oostee 
are terms unknown here. In the Beejapore district I believe each Ryot has 
generally a portion of tin ee tenures, chalee, kutgola, and quol; the chalee is 
highly assessed, and the kutgola and quol are given in proportion to the 
quantity of chalee, as mentioned by Mr. Chaplin in paragraph 41< of his 
Revenue repox-t, dxited 2!5th September ISH). I have not fully investigated 
this in Beejapore, but in this part of the country there is no exact proportional 
distribution of the kind..there described. 

Inlcrrogalorics 48/// and 49///. 

Shcree lands were those immediately under the management of'Government. 
They are supposed to have been originally Akcn for the purpose of forming 
gardens and having fields in the hands of the Circars. Excepting the khas bhag 
or garden ground of the Rajah, all the sheree lands ai'e now placed, under the 
management of the Potails of villages, and their rent included with the 
village iissessment. When the sheree lands ceased to be retained by Goveni- 
ment for its own use,-they wci'e rented out direct by the Mamlutdars to 
cultivators, and generally at an easier rate than the lands managed by the 
village authorities. These rates are continued, and the old cultivators retained 
on the former terms, except where fraudulent golds have been diseovered by 
the collusion of former Mamlutdars. 

Interrogatory 50th. 

Ryots cultivating Government land are of two classes, viz. Mcerassadai's 
and Ooprees. No Meerassadar will .throw up his meeras land, for the reason 
stated in my reply to interrogatory .‘f7th ; all Oopree land may be relinquished 
at pleasure, and a pei'son holding such land is liable to be ousted at the expira-' 
tion of his quol. The officers of Government exercise no control over mee- 
rassec land, except collecting its rent. 

Interrogatory 5\st. 

The Potail and Koolkurncc, whose conduct was superintended by the 
Kamavisdar or a Shaikdar Carcooii. The same practice now obtains under the 

superintendence 
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superintendence of the Shaikdar, but the rules arc mole strict, and the super¬ 
intendence more efficient; the authority for every thing emanates more directly 
liom Government. The village officers have not the same authority as formerly 
of granting cowls j the Shaikdar reports to the Mamlutdar, and obtains his 
previous sanction. There is no interruption to cultivation from this practice, 
for although the arrangements may seem to operate in making it less an object 
to collect inhabitants, the general protection from exaction is of much more 
consequence, and the Potail has still all proper inducement by tlip additional 
dues which cultivation produces. 

If a Ryot, being a Meerassadar, refuses to cultivate his field, he is 
threatened with being obliged to write down his resignation of all privileges. 
If an Oopree refuse to cultivate, the field is offered to another; but if no one 
will take it, the rent is lowered : there is no other restraint, and never has been. 

Interrogatories 5^d, 53d, 54fth, 55th, and 5(ith. 

Sewajee first laid claim to the chowth and sirdaisniookhee of a part of the 
Bcejapore territory. During his time the system was sufficiently simple: he 
claimed these umuls, and he took as much more as he could; the whole was 
lodged in his treasury without any complex divisions amongst Sirdars. 

When the Government under his successors became weak, the Mahratta 
Sirdars kept up the plan of exacting all they could as sirdaismookec and 
chowlh j butjt was not until some time after the accession of Shas, and nearly 
forty years after Sewajec’s death that the Mahrattas acquired imperial grants of 
the sirdaismookec and chowth of the six soubahs of the Deccan; they 
likewise at the same tkne, in 1719, obtained^ the cession of that part of the 
Deccan and Concan which had been in Sewajec’s possession. This tract was 
termed Sewajee, and Gudeem Raji their own former sovereignty; the whole 
of which was entirely under Mahratta management. 

The sirdaismookec was ten per cent, on tlie land revenue, and was levied 
hotli upon the Swurajee and the country in possession of the Moguls over and 
above the land assessment. The sirdaismookec was appropriated for the Rajah’s 
state expenses, and was henceforth termed the Rajah’s wuttun. 

The chowth was one-fourth of the standard assc.ssment levied on the pro¬ 
vinces not in the possession of the Mahrattas; but some districts of the swu¬ 
rajee had their chowth alienated, which accounts for the term when found in 
tlie old accounts of such districts. 

Wc must now suppose, in order to answer these intei;rogatorics clearly, that 
the whole collections both of chowlh and swurajee are realized. 

On every hundred of the whole revenue, there was one-fourth set aside for 
the Rajah’s personal expenses; this was called the babtcc. The balance was 
termed mokassa. • 

Ui)on the mokassa there were two babs, amounting together to eight per 
cent; the one was termed shahootra, and as the word implies, extended to six 
per cent, on the whole mokassa, the other was two per cent. likcMnsc in the 
whole mokassa, which was named nargownda. 

This is th(i real origin of these terms as applicable to Mahratta revenue, 
and those who seek for explanation in the etymology of some of the words 
will be greatly misled. 

The well-known nargownda of the cartatio, or Sur Potail of the Deccan, 
here literally signifies two per cent, upon three-fourths of the whole Mahratta 
revenue, exclusive of the surdaismookee. 

Mokassadar, under the Beejapore Government, was head Mamlutdar of a 
district, and in the origin of that office render a Mahomedan Government. 
Some speculation as to the meaning of the word may with great propriety be 
admitted. I suppose it to bo derived from the Arabic word “ mogaitee,” sig¬ 
nifying the place of collecting the customs or taxes, and in this idea I have been 
confirmed by finding the word spelt with a gqf ( in the older huzzoor 
sunnuds ofBeejapore. 
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The.sdliQotra is established on the inokassa of the Mabrattas, and was 
bestowed by the Rajah as the wuttun of the Punt Suchen, in consequence of 
the great services rendered by the then Suchen Suukayic Narrain. 

The nargownda was distributed in gifts to various persons in the same man¬ 
ner. The hereditary chitness, several of the Dhungur Sirdars, viz .: Atolay 
Thorad, Kakray Waug Moray, and Y'emmajce Sewdeo Nootalig, of the 
Prittec Nidltcc, received the nargownda of the whole soobah of Aurungabad. 

'Phe moka.ssa was at first generally given, as surinjam, for the maintenance 
of troops. All the Mahratta shares of revenue were paid by assignn^nts, and in 
consequence of particular agreements and modifications, and many alterations 
subsequently introdiiced. We should never be able to trace this from the system 
now found in the country, without previous acquaintance with what is above 
stated. 


The sirdaismookce was collected by particular officers appointed by the 
Rajah. The chowth was levied by Mahratta revenue officers. Some of it was 
collected as babtec by the Rajah’s officers, some as sahootra by the Punt 
Suchen’s Carcoons, and some as nargownda by the assignee to whom it 
Belonged, whilst the mokassa \vas, in like manner, levied in whole, in halves, 
or parts. 

'I'he balance of the revenue of those provinces to which the chowth and 
sirdaismookce extended, w'as realized by the Moghuls under twoBeads, jagheer 
and foujdarry; but as the Mahrattas got jiossession of part of these, they 
called such part swurajee, and the remainder raogley, and these remain in very 
general use in many villages. On obtaining further possession, the Pcishwas 
culled the share taken from the Moghuls, khalsa ; and as the domestic usurpa¬ 
tion of the mookh {>urdhun became more comjdete, the whole of the state 
revenue was termed lioozzoor mamla jelhee (zilha) a term at firs t applied 
by Rajah Ram when at Girjce, to the portions of revenue collected by the 
I’unt Suchun and Punt Amat at Sattara, and afterwards to portions of babtee 
collected by tlie Peishwa Suchen and Prittee Nidhee. It was applied to the 
Prittee Nidhec’s share of the revenue of districts, held jointly with the 
Peishwa; the Prittee Nidhee’s umul being classed under the head of jalhe 
rah, that of the Pcishwa’s, as huzoor mamla. 

Umul, when alienated, generally specified in the deed of alienation the 
per-centage that was to be levied, or in allu.sion to .some local usage, then well 
known, would sometimes mention. According to the established custom when 
nothing was sj)ecificd, the definitions described above would have been adhered 
to. 'fhe umuls however were frequently altered, and sometimes in conse¬ 
quence of a long established custom would differ materially from the divisions 
estabii.shed in I7ID. Eor insUmcc, the sirdai|p)ookee at ten in the hundred, was 
soni^imes arbitrarily collected above and below that standard. Sometimes 
where it has descended as hereditary wuttun of a mankurie, it was only^o 
per cent. ; in that c^isc, when not jagheer, the Rajah’s sirdaismookce would be 
collected additional, and when the Mankurees’ wuttun was sequestrated, this 
made the sirdaismookee twelve per cent. If, on the other hand, it descended 
to the present time in jagheer exempted from the Rajah’s sirdaismookee, it 
would be two per cent, only. 

The p6r-ccntagc, whatever it might be of alienated umuls, wap generally 
collected upon the land reveaiue after all customary deductions had been 
made. 

Referring to a village completely in the possession of the Mahrattas sixty 
or .seventy years ago, where thd management was in the hands of Government, 
it would have beep settled in the following manner:—The nukta bab or taxes 
was the first item of the account; they were levied on the plan called thunk 
buudee. There are three thukhays and a quarter to the rupee, and the cesses 
were imposed at so many thukhays. The total amount on being found was 
put down ; next came the statement of the arable land, from which were 
deducted fallow land, alienations, huckdars, village dewasthan, and balootay 
land. If tlie PotaiPs and Koolkurnee’s enam land was not particularly speci¬ 
fied and included m the aJ)ove, the fair allowance to both together was five 

beegalis. 
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beegahs, as per chaour, upon thp remaining balance ol’ the land, after the 
deductions specified, and all persons possessing land alienated by Government 
ought to have allowed the Potails and Koolkurnees proportionably. The 
amount of the assessment on the remaining land was then added to the 
amount of the taxes or nukta bab, and upon this the following seven puttees 
would have been applied:— 


1. Expenses of collection at . 5 per cent. 

Q. Sirdaismookce .10 ditto. 

3. Daismookee. 5 ditto. 

4. Y>aispandee... ditto. 

5. Dais changoola .'.... 1-^ ditto. 

6. Sahotra . 0 ditto. 

7. Nargundah .. 2 ditto. 
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When the whole of these puttees were calculated, the total jummabundy 
was found, and the village authorities, with or without the assistance or con- 
troul of the Government agent, proeeeded to divide the assessment. The 
extra assessment imposed was a per-centage levied in the came way as any oif 
the above puttees. The other sources of Government revenue came under 
the head of bazee bab, including puttees on Enamdarsand Huckdars, all con¬ 
tracts and petty exactions in kind, &c. &c. 


Interrogatory 51 th. 

Wuttun ah^ mecras botli signify a hereditary right of any kind; but meeras 
is more particularly applied to land, whilst wuttun is general in its signifi* 
cation. 


Wuttun is not only applied to any kind of real hereditary possession, but 
also to the right of performing the duties of any hereditary office, whether of 
Daismook, Daispandee, Pota^, Koolkurnce,,&c., and so down to the lowest of 
the village establishment, all are wuttundars. The rights and possessions 
attached to the wuttun of an hereditary office belong to the b^y of relations 
generally, but the right of performing the duties of it attach to the wureel 
punnah, or heads of the family. If he be not capable of the charge, the most 
active and intelligent person from among the relations is selected ; and inde¬ 
pendent of the gratification which this choite confers, small pecuniaiyr remu¬ 
neration from the body of relations are paid to him, the fees and perquisites of 
office generally belong to liiha. But all enam land and real property is enjoyed 
according to the principles of the Hindoo law modified by the practice of the 
village or the family. 


' Interrogatory 5%th. 

Isafut enam gaum is applied to villages held wholly in enam by Daismooks 
and Daispandees, whilst their portion of land in villages are called enam only. 
They were probably granted for extraordinary exertions in their revenue duties 
or^estowed as gifts in addition to their per-centage on the revenue. They are 
allln virtue of their office, and so far are distinct from otfier enams; but they 
are not, as some of the revenue contractors used to assert, equivalent only to 
jagheer. 


Interrogatory 59th. 

Security was not always demanded, but the Potail was obliged to give secu¬ 
rity to Government when there was any doujht entertained of his ability or 
inclination to pay. Now, as a general rule, ’'Neighbouring villages are held 
Tcsponsible for each other, and this species of security or zamin sanklee, as it 
is called, is taken at the time of making the general assessment. The Ryots 
arc in this way security for each other. 

Interrogatory GOth. 

Cowls for cle^ng waste land were given under the old Government gene¬ 
rally for five or seven years; they are usually termed istawa or cowl istawa. The 
first year a very small rent was paid on the land, which however increased 
l^rogressively every year, and after the expiration of the cowl the’ full rate of 
assessment was paid. The only difference is that the cowk formerly granted 
the village authorities are now granted by M^lutdan with the previous 
sanction of Government, and the agreement is strictly adhered to; which, is 

not 
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not always the ease l>y the Potails, who frequently levied puttees over and 
above cowls. 

Cowls arc not granted without previous inquiry into the character and 
Ibrmer places of residence of the applicant, who must come recommended by 
the Potail of the village where the cowl is to be granted. 

Common cowls for kundmukta land are settled by the villagers, under the 
superintendence oI‘ the Shaikdars. 


Deccan. 


Inlerrogatoi'y 6l.v/. 

Kooruns, or grass lands, were the only waste lands reserved by'the former 
Government; they arc still kept under the immediate management of Govern¬ 
ment, and the Kooruns not required by the Circar are rented out. 


Waste land to the amount of 10,080 beegahs has been reclaimed since the 
Company’s accession to the Government. 

Intcrrogalori/ 62</. 

Only two villages have been wholly re-peopled. Few of the villages in 
tlicse parts were wholly deserted, and the state of population must first be 
superabundant in old villages, before the cultivators well migrate and settle 
on new lands. In the Beejapore district several villages have been re-peopled, 
but how many I have not exactly ascertained. 


Inlerrogalori/ G3</. 

A roggeo was sent by the Mamlutdar, desiring the village to send the 
huptee in a certain number of days ; if it did not come, a fine called mussallah 
was added, and another roggec sent. Tagaza, in the usual way, followed in 
all its stages. 

Interrogatori^ Cl*//# 

The Mamlutdar, or his agent, sent for the Potails and settled it. 

Inlerrogatorif GSth. *■ 

In the first place, even when the farming system did not prevail, it was 
usual for Government to tell the Mamlutdar that it was expected such a sum 
w'ould be collected, and former statements of accounts were furnished for 
his guidance. The general plan adopted by the Miunlutdar was the mau/awar; 
but when the Potails were incapable, obstinate, or unable, the Mamlutdar 
himself, or his agents, sometimes made the settlement by the ryotwar. 

Inlerragalorif iMSth. 

During the farming system an annual contract was the most common j the 
time of duration of the contract was for one or two, and seldom exceeded 
three years. ^ 

Inierrogalory G^th. 

Except in the instances above adverted to, the Potail distributed the detras, 
as.sisted by the Koolkurnce and the villagers. The village oflBcers of course 
knew the individual amount which each Ryot could afibrd to pay, but the 
settlement was not, and could not be made first with the Ryot; the conse¬ 
quence was, that even in cases where cowls were given to individuals, the 
Potails frequently exacted more at the time of the distribution. This, how¬ 
ever, it is to be observed, although a common practice was not feckoned a 
fair one, a Potail always levied it under the plea of necessity. 

The answer to Query 56 will explain how puttees were generally levied; 
but there was a variety of ways, sometimes on the beegah, sometimes on the 
rupee. The ccsS|Was called khurch puttee, zheastee puttee, &c. These were 
puttees on a gre^ variety of occasions by the Potail, under the general term 
of gaum khurch. 

Interrogatory 68//r. 

By puttees on the Ryots, if possible j sometimes by running in debt to a 
Soucar. 

Interrogatory 69///. 

The distribution of the assessment is now' made by the Mamlutdar and the 
Shaikdar, assisted by the Potail and Koolkurnce. The sadirwar puttee is 

sometimes 
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sometimes upon the aien jumma, and sometimes separate. Tliere was formerly 
no end to puttees for gaum khurch, now nothing more can be levied than what 
is set forth in the Ryots putts. The accounts of the village of Pai for die 
year 1782-83 and 1819-20 are transmitted, marked No. 3. The accounts of 
this village are very complete, and the present only differs from the former 
in the ryotwar kubool kutbas and puttees. The village kubool kutba was 
not made out as it now is, setting forth every item} it was a ipere memorandum 
of the amount to be paid. 

Interrogatory 70 th. ' 

The Gowrnment always at least professed to protect the tenantry j oppres¬ 
sion in the form of exaction was the most common unddr the Mahratta Govern¬ 
ment. 

Interrogatory 7l^t. 

In a few villages there are partial payments in kind; and in the very early 
times of the Mahratta Government, the practice of the Nizam Shahee state, 
as introduced by Mullik Umber, of determining the dcraahd by a share of the 
crop, was the proposed system of Sewajee, though the constant warfare pre¬ 
vented a perseverance in any regular system. The paymetft at the same time, 
except in the neighbourhood of the forts, was required in money; and the 
proportion was two-fifths of the produce for Government, and three-fifths for 
the Ryot. 

Interrogatary 72</. 

Latterly a money payment was required by the Brahmin Government, 
according to the usage of former years, and additional assessments of salabad 
puttee or mamool puttee, zheastee puttee. See. levied according to the abilit}’^ 
of tlie village and the extortion of the renter. 

Interrogatory 7^d. 

An Oopree might be ousted, as indeed fnight a Meerassadar, if he refused 
to comply with the demands of Government; but in the former case it was 
seldom done, and in tha latter, never. When a Ryot could not pay his rent 
and was much pressed, he ran away; and the agent of Government, who was 
generally the Potail, might do the best he could with the field evacuated. 

Interrogatory 7^th. 

This is disputed on the average of a given number of years, but seems to me 
equitable ; but some of the few villages which pay a small part in kind at a 
very high proportional price, have pertinaciously resisted this, and a few weeks 
ago threatened to quit their 'lands j I did not allow a threat of the kind to 
influence me, and they have not yet been able to prove how long or by what 
authority this nerrick, by which they claim their right of paying, has beeb 
established. . If they can prove themselves entitled to such fixed rate, 1 shall, 
as a matter of course, remit the addional quantity ; if not, I shall, after mature 
investigation, adhere to an average rate. 

Interrogatory 75th. 

I cannot say. 

Interrogatory 76/A. 

The instalments were collected in fourhuftas, viz. Toossar, Khurreef, Rubbee, 
and Akhirsal, or in the respective months of October, January, March, and 
May ; the-same instalments are now paid* but owing to the too early collection 
of the toossar; the Ryot was obliged to get an advance and pay interest upon 
that until he could Sell a part of the produce of his field; the payment is now 
required a little later, in order to prevent this inconvenience. The regular 
huftas are now completed by the end of June ; the per-centage on all the four 
may be fairly estimated at 20, 25, 30, and 35 per cent, qp the four huftas.I 
have enumerated. 

Interrogatory 77/A. 

This is unusual in this part of the country j no privilege of this kind is 
extended to any caste. 

Interrogatory 78 /A. 

Both plans were usual, but huwala, or assignment, wat more favourable to 
the village Karbaries, more convenient to the Mamlutdar, and the improvident - 
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Mahratta Koonbee was relieved from the immediate tukkaza. I estimate the 
loss that may have occurred to the Ryot by the practice of soukaree for pre¬ 
mium, interest, and batta, at from one to four per cent, per month. And here it 
may be proper to mention, as I have elsewhere stated, that we collect the 
whole revenue at two per cent, discount y for the late Gpvernment always 
charged two per cent, upon the ankoshee, to bring it up to the mulhar shyhee, 
or standard rupee of the country. 

_ _____ Interrogatory 'JQth. 

Deccan. The batta now admitted upon the chhapy mudhum, chhapy nurn chhapy, 

and pootka rupees, is an arbitrary valuation fixed on the coins of the Govern¬ 
ment by the money-changers, and in consequence of which we are obliged to 
adopt the following rate both for receipt and disbursement. 

Khora mul khora and neyrmul chhapy rupees pass current. Mudhum 
chhapy pass at one pice discount and nurn chhapy at two pice discount per 
rupee. Pootka rupees are not received into the Government treasury. Pre¬ 
vious to fixing and enforcing these rates, the Ryots experienced great incon¬ 
venience, and the public service was much obstructed; now there is no inter¬ 
ruption of the kind, and if the Ryot gets paid for his produce at tliese rates 
he sustains no loss on this head. 

Interrogatory 80///. 

From one to two per cent, per month. 

Interrogatory Sis/. 

Yes; there is a material difference, and when the loan is for grain, the inte¬ 
rest comes exceedingly Jieavy on the Ryot. There is, however, considerable 
variation : for instance, if the grain be borrowed as seed, the quantity restored 
must be double : if for consumption, from one-fourth to one-half is required in 
payment, and the time of paying will be found by the following general usage: 
if borrowed about June, the payment is fixed either for the khurreef or rubbec 
crop ; and for the former it would be usual to pay fifty, for the latter seventy- 
five per cent. 

Interrogatory 82d. 

The coins in circulation are ankoshye merick, kokeree, and mulhar shahee 
rupees. The mulhar shahee is collected in the Beejapore district, and may 
form four per cent, of the whole revenue; the merick kokeree is collected 
in some parts of the Walwa district, and may form one and a half per cent, of 
the whole revenue. 

• 

I'he ankoshye may form ninety-four and a half per cent. Of this last there 
are four kinds : 

Khora, mulkhora, and good chapy. ^ Rupees, on which no batta 
is charged, amount to forty per cent, on the whole ankoshye. 

Mudhum chhapy, thirty-two per cent., on which there is a per-centage 
charged of Rupees 1. 2. 50. 

Nurn chhapy, sixteen and a half per cent. Rupees 3. 0. 50. 

Interrogatory 83d. 

The relative value has been fixed as above-mentioned. I question whether 
it be a good plan generally, because it admits the right of money-changers to 
fix the value of the Government coin; however, by fixing the rates in the 
Rajah’s country, I have found it extrememly beneficial. 

Interrogatory Sisth. 

Without adverting to the difficulties, the remedy for this evil would be 
a uniform coinage and strict regulations respecting it. 

Interrogatory %5th. 

There is no profit: the payments are made in the same manner as the receipts 
are realized. 

, Interrogatory 86th. 
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InteiTogaiory S 7 /A. 

The Potail is obliged to give a receipt, specifying the coins in which he 
receives the money from the Ryot, and the Mamlutdar is obliged to give a 
like receipt to the Potail: the Government treasury gives a similar receipt to 
the Mamlutdar. The Soucar of the vilMge carries the money to the Mamlutdar, 
where the mehaul Shroff examines it: the cash is deposited in bags sealed by the 
MamlutdaPs Shroff and Serishtadar. The money is despatched to the trea¬ 
sury at Sattara once a month; but as the district Shroffs could not attend to their 
duty in the mehauls and accompany the cash to Sattara, there is one general 
agent on the part of all the Shrofis, in whose presence the bags are opened, 
and who, on the part of his constituents, is responsible for bad rupees. 

Interrogaloi'jf 88 // 1 . 

The coins are always specified in the isral puttees. 

Interrogatory S9th. 

The Mucktadars frequently failed in paying their contracts to Government 
and to each other. The Circar put a tukazza on the Government contractor, and 
he in like manner deemed those who had taken under-contracts from him ; 
this in regular gradation came upon the villagers. The whole generally ended 
in a compromise or agreement to pay at a future day: so it went on ; when tlie 
Government desisted, the contractor was less severe. 

The contractor was often a court favourite; he would offer more for the 
mamlut than it was worth, on purpose to please Bajce llao, and with the 
hopes of making it up in some other way. The inferior contractors took 
all they could get from the Potails ; when there was failure by death amongst 
tlie Ryots, if the Potail found it impossible to get remission from the con¬ 
tractor, he raised the amount by a puttee on the village; if that also could not 
be collected, he either paid the amount himself, got it from a Soucar, or 
endured the tukazza imprisonment, a torture of the Mucktadar by being 
seated in the sun, or obliged to sit with a stone on his head, &c. &c. 

Deficiencies of revenue arc now levied on whole villages, and on districts, 
agreeably to orders. Few cases of this sort, however, occur. When any con¬ 
siderable failure has happened. Government has hitherto allowed a remisson. 

Interrogatory QOth. 

Receipts arc granted in regular gradation. 

Interrogatory 

Till lately there was no separate register of receipts, but a copy of every 
receipt is kept in the kera of the duftum, in the hoozzoor and mehauls re¬ 
spectively ; the Potail sends a monthly list of this to the Mamlutdar. A 
register in the hoozzoor duftur has lately been introduced. To introduce it 
into the mehauls would probably multiply forms without tending to regularity 
or despatch of business. 

Interrogator!/ 92rf. 

Sometimes the sadiriwarred was included in the village jummabundy, but 
generally it was levied by separate assessments The Potail and Koolkurnee 
aid of the village expenses, including huckdars, dewasthan wurshasun, 
hyrat sudha roz, mussalah, battah, &c. &c. not forgetting untust, which was 
always given, even to the contractor, for the purpose of bringing him to state 
the amount realized at less than had been paid, in hopes of imposing on a new 
Mamlutdar next year. 

What was the amount under the former Government cannot be stated with 
any degree of certainty; exclusive of buck, the highest and lowest are 
estimated at eighteen and three-quai ters, and six and a quarter per cent. 
The sadiriwarred is now included in the first instance, and subsequently de¬ 
ducted ; the average of the expenses on this head in the account of fusly 
1230 or 1820-21, are Rupees 63, thirty-six per cent. 

Interrogatory 93<^. 

In villages where they are all bahoo bund Meerassad^s, or relations of 
Potails, there is no googree, but there is musharree, or some ready-money 
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assginnients allowed by Government. In most villages invariably there is enam 
lanil, and sometimes serpao and tushrcifl 

Jnto'Togatory 

There are diflerent ways of collecting the googrec, but the general rate is 
from four to six per beegah, sometimes one pahaley or four seers per maund 
of grain. 'I'he per-centage of a Potail cannot be stated: I believe the highest 
and lowcsit mushwee in the Rajah’s country is 500, and ten rupees. 

Inlen'Ogaton/ Q5th. 

I’hc checks arc established by allowing no extra puttee, and nothing can be 
legitimately collected from the Ryot which is not included in the jjuttah he 
gets from Government; very strict superintendence is exerted by the 
(jovernment oflicers to prevent the village officers from exacting money in 
this way. 

hitcrrogatorij 

No ancient institutions found have been abolished, I believe, except 
begar; the Potails of villages are less left to their own discretion, and eonse- 
qtiently arc circumscribed in their power, but the institution sustains no injury. 
It tlocsnot perhaps properly come within this interrogatory, but the practice of 
collecting small shares of' the revenue of a village, which was the former usage, 
is not jiermitted now : the share in such case is collected b}-^ Government and 
paid to I he various claimants. 

Tnterrogalorif STilh. 

The Potail is the officer of the village ; he is termed the Mociiddum, and is 
the chief of the body of relations, among whom the office and title of Potail is 
here.ditary. 'Phe duty of the Mociiddum is to look after the cultivation 
generally, to arrange for the occupation of lands thrown up by Oojirces, to 
assist in distributing the village assessment and forming the ryot war seltle- 
ment, and to collect and forward all payments of revenue. He is the medium 
of all communication between the Collectors and Government, is head of the 
village police, and controls and arranges the village establishment. He has 
much power in his village, and can assemble punchayets, and may settle all 
village disputes by his influence or by arbitration, subject always to an appeal 
to the Mamlutdar and Government. If the Mocuddum is not cajjable of 
managing the affairs of his village, any one from among the body of relations 
would be selected, in which case he is termed Karbaree, or agent j but the 
maun paun (rank and privileges) belong to the Mocuddum, as the head or 
Wurreel Punnah. 


'Phe Koolkurnee is the village accountant, acting immediately under the 
direction of the Mocuddum ; he keeps all the public accounts of the village, 
whether of land or of revenue, and assists v^h the Mocuddum in performing 
all the village duties. P’or a description of his accounts sec the answer to 
Query 100th. 

The Chowgulla is a Mahratta, and is an assistant to the PotaiL 

These officers held from Government enam lands as a remuneration for 
their services, the amount of which, although said to have been five beegahs 
per chaour, now appears to be formed upon no fixed principle, beyond the 
custom of each particular village. The enam lands arc divided among the body 
of relations generally, among whom the office is hereditary. They receive 
mushara or a ready-money payment from Government, which is allowed for 
in the village expenses, and tushreif and sirpaws, hojiorary presents to the 
Mocuddum.of from five to twenty rupees, or a shela pugree when the jum- 
mabundy is fixed. The bahoo punnah, or body of relations, are by the practice 
of most villages excluded from sharing in the mushairn and tushreif, which is 
divided in the proportion of two-thirds to the Mocuddum and one-third to 
the Koolkurnee, and one-fourth of the Koolkuruee’s share is in some villages 
given to the Chowgulla. The enam land, mushaira, surpao, and tushreif are ail 
the rights and perquisites which these officers receive from Government. 
The perquisite received from the Ryots is called gorgee, or payments in kind, 
at the averse rate of about five seer.s per beegah, and levied on every descrip¬ 
tion of cultivated land, excepting what are termed the wuttundars or chakarcc 
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cnams of the district, arid village officers, and of the bullooty and allooty 
which are not liable to this fee. Googree is sometimes collected on the chaour, 
varying from four to six nninns ; but much depends on the established practice 
of the village. As before mentioned, sometimes Meerassadars are palnook, or 
exempted, and bahoo bund of the Potails are not liable to this tax. Googree 
is divided into three shares, two of which go to the Mocuddum and one to 
the Koolkurnee, of which the latter gives one-fourth of his share to the Chow- 
gulla. 'In some villages the bahoo bund of these officers are entitled to their 
share of the googra, in others it goes entirely to the person actually performing 
the duties of office; this, like almost every thing else, depends uj)on the 
custom of the village. 
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These officers also enjoy other penjuisites, the chief of which .arc : 


Churmee .Tora.—One pair of shoes presented annually by the Chambar to 
the Mocuddum and Koolkurnee: the Daismook and Daispandee receive the 
same. 


Uus.scra Bukra.— \ sheep allowed to the Mocudum from tlic sadirwarred or 
village expenses. 

Teldar.—An allowance of nine tank (three pice weight) of oil from the 
Telee or oilman every day on which he works his oil-mill. 

Shcoo.—Small quantities of vegetables levied by the Mocuddum from the 
venders in the village bazar. 

Bhendra.—Oil and goor given by the Banyans of villages on the l^ith, K?th, 
and 1 l<th days of the new or bright half of the moon in Ashur, and divided 
among the bahoo jiunnah of the Botail, ostensibly for the jnirpose of giving to 
their cattle on the mul mikshutr, at which time a poojei in honour of the 
cattle is performed, called bhendoor poojei. 

Wutwul.—.4 small fcix of one or two pice, levied on trades, or travellers 
putting up for the night at a village, two-thirds of which belong to the Mo- 
ciiddum, and one-third to the Ramossee, whose portion is called phafjee, being 
a rcw'ard for his duty in watching. 

I’atlee Passooree.—Pieces of cloth made by the Salee kooshtees (weavers), oi' 
money in lieu of them to the Mocuddum. 

Sanguri’a Kruroon Goongree.—Kumlces or blankets given by the Sungnrs 
(kumlec makers) annually to the Mocuddum and Koolkurnee. 

Mandao Kundree.—An impost of twenty-four pice levied on the erection of 
a mandwa or shed on marriage ceremonies ; halt'of which goes to the Ballooty, 
eight to the Mocuddum, and three to the Koolkurnee. 

Paun Soparry.—A small allovvince of the same made to the Mocuddums and 
Koolkurnces by the betel sellers. 

There are probably other small perquisites not enumerated, and those that are 
mentioned are not in every village. ”^1'hey all appear to be founded on custom, 
and are voluntary contributions, whicli however Ibrrn* part of the maun paun 
of the Mocuddums and Koolkurnces. The rest of the establishment are the 
Baruh Bullooty and Baruk Allutary, of whom I shall here give a particular 
description, as I have not done so in any former reports. It is proper to pre¬ 
mise that each of the trades or professions of which these are composed, 
though mentioned individually, consist perhaps of several families, all sharing 
in the rights and services of the Bullooty and Allooty, 

The Baruk Bullooty are, l.st, the Sootar ; tid, Sohar; 3d, Chambar ; 4th, 
Mhow ; .5th, Maung ; 6th, Koorabar ; 7th, Navee ; 8th, Pureet; 9th, Gooroo ; 
10th, Joshee; 11th, Moolna; and liSth, Soonar. 

1st. The Sootar or carpenter. His duty is too makl and repair all woodwork 
of the implements of husbandry, free of expense to the cultivators, for which 
he holds enam land, and makes bullooty collections in kind; these are quite 
mdefinite, depending on the custom of the village, which is extremely various. 
I he collections are made twice on every crop, when the grain is cut ami 
stacked, and again when it is threshed out. The carpenter likewise generally 
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."Sd. The Chambar or currier and shoemaker furnishes the villages with shoes 
on payment, but keeps them in repair, as well as the moths or leather bags 
used in drawing water, free of expense. He also supj>lies leather thongs for 
bullock whips, and acts as village inushul ; for the performance of these duties 
he holds enam land, and collects bullooty dues. 


4th. '^riie Mhar, one of the most important and useful of all the village esta¬ 
blishment. His duties are, to carry the baggage of his own villages and of 
travellers ; all letters and papers are conveyed by him from village to village; 
he carries the money sent in payment of revenue, he Irequcntly acts as watch¬ 
man, he attends travellers and supjtlies their wants, he acts as guide, frequently 
as a second and spy. 'fliere are generally several families of them. Mhars 
guard the boundary of the village ; in case of dispute they are referred to, - 
and they are the best informed rcspectiiig the limits and land-marks. They 
attend the I’otail and Koolkurnee when they travel ; they are the messengers 
on most t)ccasions. On marriage ccrenjonies Bheels, Gosseins, and Jungooras 
are em})loyed, and on particular assemblages of the villages the (’howgulla is 
sent, but otherwise the Mhars are the envoys. Tidings of death are always 
carried by the Mhars. 'fhe Mhar is the grave-digger, and is entitled to the 
outer winding-sheet. They dig all the peevos or grain-pits, and are entitled 
to the damaged grain at the top and bottom, 'i'hc Mhars hold enam land, and 
make collections in kind. 


Their enam land is classed under three heads. 


1. Mhowkee, given for the ])erformancc of Circar duty generally. 
‘2. Hudaoled, for the removal and skinning ol' dead cattle. 
Hnrratec, lor attendance on the Potails anti Koolkurnee. 


They arc entitled to the carcases ol' all cattle found within their village 
boundary, and to the skins ol' cows and buffaloes ; but they must give up the 
skin of a bullock to the cultivators to whom the animal belonged. 

In large villages there is aMhar Mehtur, or head of the Mhar.s, w'ho regulates 
the distribution of the labour, and has the general management of their 
offices; he is sclccteil by themselves, and entitled to one-ninth of the whole 
Mharmutum, w'hether of land, grain, perquisite or donation, the remaining 
eight-ninths are then distributed, of which also the Mhar Mehtur has his share, 

.'Jth. The Maung makes all the leather ropes: lie converts the skins of cattle 
in ropes for the moth called naua ; into thongs fiir strapping and securing the 
plough and its tackle, called x'alcc : he makes the bullocks whips, called assoor ; 
tlie thongs to tying loads of forage, called xcuniec. He frequently performs 
the duty of watching, or nikhuwalee : he is by profession a thief murderer, 
assassin and executioner. He beats the hulgee and dam, or large and small 
tambarinc in front of thfr village temple, 'fhe Maungs arc a hardy strong-built 
race of men, but neither so active as the Ramoossees, nor so intelligent as the 
Mhars. The Maungs are paid in the same way as the rest of the Bullooty. 

Gth. The Kombhar is potter and tilemaker, and also the maker of the small 
well-known jmlters, in which is the resemblance of Gunnesh. lie furnishes 
waterpots to travellers and Government servants gratis. 

7. The Navee or barber. Besides the exercise of his immediate profession, 
the Navee is liable to the performance of begar of Brahmins; and when the 
Potail leaves his village, the barber must attend to wash his clotlies, tend Jiis 
goorgooree (bubble bubble) and perform chuppee or shampooing him after the 
fatigues of the day. attends as an escort to the daughters of the Uais- 

mooks and Potails when they leave their paternal residence for that of their 
husbands. He carries the image of Gunputtee on the festival of Gunnesh 
Chitoortee, an honour most obstinately disputed with him by the Koombhar. 
The Navee is not the village marshal; but the hired marshal of towns is gene¬ 
rally of the Navee caste. 


8. The 
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8 . The Purcet or wasliertnan has besides his bullootaiy rights, a perquisite of’ 
a portion of cooked food on bringing home the washed clothes of the villagers, 
and when new clothes are washed he receives a trifling money present for 
inussala. It is the washerman’s duty to attend and spread the floor cloths on 
all great occasions of ceremony, for which purpose he applies the passowras 
(large wrapping cloths worn by Mahrattas as a shawl, or round the waist) of 
such villagers as may be in his charge at the time. During bridal processions, 
he attends to fan the bride and bridegroom, which he does with a piece of 
cloth. 

<). The Gooroo is a person of the Shooder caste, whose particular duty is to 
attend, wash, and adorn the idols in the temple, and to prepare the patrowlce 
on occasions of feasting. He is liable to perform the bigars of Brahmins, and 
to attend the Koolkurncc when he leaves the village on Government duty, in 
the same manner as the Navee attends the Potail. The trumpeters in the 
Mahratta armies are of the Gooroo caste. 

10 . The Joshce is a Brahmin astrologer; he calculates nativities, points out 
‘the auspicious time for commencing agricultural operations, for marriages, &c.; 

lie performs the marriage ceremony; he superintends prascheets (or atone¬ 
ments necessary for rc-adinission into caste) ; he likewise assists in the shradh 
(or performance of solemnities in honour of deceased relations), and he must 
keep a punchung or almanack for general reference. 

11 . The Moolana, so called by the Mahrattas, is the Moollaor Mahomedan 
priest, and it is very strange how he is found engrafted on the Bullooty esta¬ 
blishment of a Hindoo village. If on the Allooty, which some say he ought 
to be, it would have been less unaccountable, especially if we admit, as is fre¬ 
quently done, that the institution of the Allooty must have been at a period 
long after that of the Bullooty ; but this seems little more than mere conjecture. 
The Moolana has charge of the mosques and peer’s places, and manages the aflairs 
of euam lauds attached to them. He performs the ceremony at Mahomedan 
marriages, and ought to be competent to all the duties of a Moolla ; but he is 
very ol'teii found where there is no Mahomedan family but his own, and is 
chiefly known to the Mahratta population as a person who kills their sheep 
and goats, when off’ered as sacrifices at temples or in their fields, to propitiate 
the deities presiding over the stulls or great divisions of the village lands. 
The Moolana likewise kills the sheep for the katik, who, although frequently 
mistaken for the butcher is, in I’act, the person who claims and exposes the 
meat I’or sale. 'I'he Moolana is entitled to the heart, and two pice, of every 
animal he kills for the katik." Some of the Mahrattas are unmindful of the 
ceremony, but in general they profess not to cat the flesh unless the Ncyt has 
been j)ronounced by the Moolana or some Mussulman capable of repeating 
what renders the flesh ol’ any animal hullah. This extraordinary adoption of 
Malioinedan observance pn/zles the Hindoos to account for. The Moolana 
has the same kind of allowances as the other Bullooties. 

12 . The Sonar, or goldsmith, is the assayer of coins, as well as the maker 
of gold and sliver ornaments of the richer inhabitants; he seldom holds land, 
and has therefore been classed by many under the head of Allooty. 

The twelve Allooties arc : 

1 . The Jungom is the gooroo or priest of the Lingaits. In Punderporc, 
where sogie of the Ryots are Lingaits, and in Beejapore, where all of them 
are of that caste, the Jungum holds enam lands ; but in the country strictly 
Mahratta he only receives his Allooty payments in kind, and is employed to 
bestow the sunkh (conch shell) at temples. 

2 . The Kolee, or water-carrier. He is bound to supply travellers and the 
public servants of Government coming on duty to the village with water: 
he supplies the cultivators with water in preparing tljcir kullas or places for 
treading out and cleaning the grain, and he is also obliged to furnish water on 
occasions of feasting and entertaiutment. 

S. The Bhat, or Thakoor, is the village bard. He attends with the Gooroo 
and Jungum when dhoolatec is performed, and recites the kaveit or bance, 
(extemporary compositions in the Hindoostance language), in honour of the 

Deity. 
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Deity. V/hen sohuruk or betrothment is about to take place, the Biiats are 
sent by tHe parents of tlie boy and girl to see that they are both free of' every 
natural defect. The Bhat generally receives every Allooty payment in kind. 

4. The llanioossee i» the rukwala, or watchman, of his village, he generally 
ha.s both lands and payments in kind. He watches the village, protects tra¬ 
vellers when particularly under his cliarge, and often robs them when they 
are not; they say that they hold these bucks, but that thieving is their proper 
wiittun. 

.'J. The Malee, or gardener. His duty is to raise flowers for adorning the 
temple, and he is the bearer of fruit, when sent by the Botail, to be presented 
to the Circar. His payments are in kind ; he .seldom holds cnam land. 


0. The Tural, or Yeskur, is a Mhar; but tlie Allooty lands and rights 
w'hich constitute the Tural’s wuttun is a separate allowance, and distinct 
li'om the builooties ol' the Mhar. The Mhars on the village establishment 
each enjoy the Tural’s emoluments for one year in rotation, and besides the 
Allooty allowances, the village supplies him annually with a pair of slioes and. 
a kumblee. The Tural is to remain in the village, and never to quit its boun¬ 
dary : he is at the constant call of the I*otail, but his particular duty is to 
take care of travellers after their entering the villages, of which, if walled, 
the Tural amongst Ins other duties is the porter. 'I'he stranger on arriving 
calls for the Tural, from him he learns all he may be desirous ol" knowing 
rc.s})ecting the }»ersons he may have come to visit. Sometimes the Tural is 
employed to deny the Potail to uiiw'elcomc visitors: he furnishes all necessary 
sujiplies to travellers, and is often extremely useful to them : his duties are 
v’^ery numerous. 

7. The Gonedullec or beater of the tambhut, a double kettle-drum. 


S. Tlie Dewnec Gossein beats the dour, a small tambourine. 


0. The Ciursee, or jiipcr. These ))eoj)le are said to be descendants of the 
aborigines of Dhund, Khuritija, the forest or country between the source ol’ 
the liheema and (\ivery. 

10. The Seinpee or tailor. 

11. The Tilee or oil seller. 

1‘2. The Tambowlee or paun seller. 

The six last are. all piaid in kind. The l>hor <«.nd Kulwatcen arc sometimes 
given in the list of allooty, as is the Naikwaree, properly a district ollicer. 
Although the above is given on the best inlormation I can obtain, there is 
diftereiice of opinion. There are few villages in which more tliaii the most 
useful part of the Bullooty and Allooty arc ty^lre found, and probably none in 
which botli these establi-shments are (;omplete. 

With regard to the enam lands of village officers and village establishments, 
as well as their fees .and irenjuisites, there is now no rule, except the established 
custom of the village. 

Interrogatory 98///. 

Phuskec, or a small share of vegetables or grain, is yet taken in such kusbas, 
as it has been long an authorized custom. Mosharee, turreef and khagur 
baha, are regular privileged allowances given by Government when they exist 
at all. 


There is a custom in some parts of this country to the eastward, called 
wutroul; when a few people encamp for the night under the protection of the 
I’otail, they give him four pice ; this is wutwul or protection money and still 
exists. 

Interrogatory 99///. 

The two accompanying papers give a detailed account of the hands and 
bucks of district and village officers and establishment in the village of Pal, 
(No. 4); and No. .5 is a statement of the value of the enam lands, bucks, fees, 
and perquisites, of all kinds, in four villages. 


Interrogatory 
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Interrogatory \QOth. 

The Koolkurnees’ accounts consist of— 

1. The ^meen jiiara or register of lands, which ought to specify the names, 
quality, and contents of every field in the village, she\i«ing whether it is alien¬ 
ated or not, and its particular classification, viz. 1st, 2d, and Sd sorts of soil, 
whether garden land or dry cultivation. Such an account, according to the 
present statement of what is given in as the amount of cultivation, is forth¬ 
coming in most villages ; but it is iti general very incomplete and unworthy of 
credit. Old ziimccn jharas are either lost or concealed, under pretence of 
having been lost or burnt when the villages were plundered, &c. In the 
Joolcc district there is no record of lands. The zumeen jhara ought to be 
the ground-work for fixing the assessment, but from the incomplete state or 
falsity of such accounts they are little to be relied on. 

2d. The lownee putruck, or abstract of the foolarig, is a general state¬ 
ment of all kinds of land as held by every individual, with the amount of the 
revenue paid by each. In many villages the sirdaismookhee (ten per cent.), 
sahootra (six per cent.), and carcoonee, a part of the expenses of collection 
(five per cent.), &c. &c., were laid on over and above the rent of the fields; 
in other villages these puttees were first shewn in the total. In the lownee 
putruk all such particulars are now specified, as Avell as the shares of sadir- 
warred, which, like the above, may either be included in the rent of fields, or 
laid on by a j)er-centage above it; this account also shews the portion of 
swaee jumma paid by each individual. It is, in fact, a general statement, 
shewing the land and every item of revenue appertaining to each cultivator. 
The lownee putruck of the {)ast year is the accoinit most useful in Ibrining the 
assessment on the village for the present, it being only subject to alteration by 
additional cultivation, exchanges of fields among the liyots, or frauds and 
embezzlements of land brought to light. Neither the zumeen jliara nor lownee 
putruk can be relietl on, until we can measure and appraise the lands. 

3d. Beej ])ermeachee puttee is a monthly Recount - kept by the Kool¬ 
kurnees, and forwarded to the Mamlntdars, shewing the quantity of land sown 
in each village for tlie kliureef and rubbee crops, and specifying the amount 
ol‘ land revenue on each. As yet the Koolkurnees have not been brought to 
pay proper attention to this account. 

4th. The koolgunnee, or awuzza, is the account of each cultivator’s 
land and its revenue, sadirwarnal, swaee, jumma, &c. It is made out pre¬ 
vious to the lownee putruck :*it contains the same information in greater detail, 
and is a separate account with each individual, instead of a general statement 
including eveiy cultivator in the village. The ryotwar settlement is formed 
with reference to the koolgunnee of each Ryot, and the kubool kiitba and 
ryotwar puttee are copies of it, in essentials, differing only in the form. 

5tli. Mohturfachcc koolwar, an account of all the mechanics and trades¬ 
people of the village, with the shares of mohturta or professional taxes levied 
on each. 
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fith. Istawachee puttee, an account of all the istawa cowls, with the 
terms of each. 


7th. Tuhsalec yad, a daily account of all payments of revenue by ,culti¬ 
vators, in which the date of payment and name of the person is entered. 

8th. Bhot khull, or khuttaonce, is an account current kept with each 
Ryot, shewing at all times the amount of revenue paid, and outstanding 
balance due by each. 

9th. Puttee wusoolee, accounts forwarded from the villages, with all 
monies sent to the Mamlutdar’s cutcherry in payment of revenue, specifying 
all particulars of the remittance. 

10. The Thurtcc talcbund, and sursal jumma khurch, are to shew the 
revenue under each separate head, with the charges upon it, and exhibiting 
all payments and receipts of the village, with outstanding balances. 

VoL. IV. 8 G Interrogatory 
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Interrogator}) 101«/. 

The ground-work of an assessment must be a correct zumeen jhara; if that 
is not complete, it cannot be said that the.se accounts can enable Government 
to ascertain with accuracy what ought to be the revenue of a villtge, because 
they ought to be formed on the zuincen jhara. The accounts as they are 
formed on the investigations made the first year, and by constant corrections 
for throe years, as experience has enabled us to detect frauds and concealment, 
are perhaps nearly as correct as we shall get them, until the survey is 'made. 
They form a tolerable good estimate for the assessment now adjusted, and 
certainly enable a Collector to decide on complaints of extra exactions, 
because the kool gunnee specifies every item of revenue to be levied from 
each individual, and for which he has granted his kubool kutba, or paper of 
assent and agreement. 

Interrogator}) \0^d. ^ 

If it were so, the rules to define it would be the quantity of Government 
land in cultivation, with its classification and rent fixed, from a local know¬ 
ledge of soils and quantity of produce. 


Interrogator}) 103rf. 

A survey gives the grand outline on which to form an assessment. The 
classification and fixed rent forms the light and shade, to throw in which 
requires much skill and judgment, and is a subject on which those who have 
reflected most will be very ditliclcnt, and willing to acknowledge the difficulty. 
A rent should at all events be fixed sufficiently high to admit of a reduction 
by a per-centage, if circumstances rendered it necessary ; but never so low as 
to require it to be raised, which would do away with all confidence between 
the llyot and the Circar. A good survey would at all events give an excellent 
kumal rental, and place the Government completely independent of all infor- 
ination from Daismooks and Daispandees, as well as of old records and Zumeen 
jharas now concealed. 

Interrogator}) 104///. 

The duties of the village officers and establishment arc the same as tinder 
former Governments, with less power in some cases of abusing their authority. 
The Koolkurnee’s duty is more onerous, as more particular accounts are 
required from him, and he has to make out all the kubool kutras. The 
Potails are relieved^from much trouble, by the revenue in all its different babs 
being collected by one hand, instead of, as formerly, having to settle with the 
different Mamlutdars of the various babs, and their agents; but although they 
then had more vexation, they had a better opportunity of peculation, as the 
village accounts were inspected in detail, and that when they were enabled to 
help themselves or assist their village, it was only by overrating the village 
expenses. 

The greatest relief to the village officers and establishment, as well as the 
village generally, is the abolition of all kinds of beegah for Governradnt or 
individuals. 

Interrogator}) 105///. 

There were four Sirsoofiadars in the better days of the fonner Government, 
viz. in the Carnatic, Concan, Candeish, and Guzerat. Their duty was to 
superintend and controul the conduct of the Mamlutdars in the collection of 
revenue, the administration of justice, and the regulation of the police. In 
Bajee Rao’s time there was only three: their defined duties remained the same, 
but the state of the distant districts proves that their superintendence was 
merely nominal. 

The duty of the Mamlutdars was much the same as that of our Mamlutdars 
at present, excepting that they had greater power; they could fine, flog, tor¬ 
ture, and imprison; sometimes they took the power of punishing capitally; 
they were authorized to fine as far as one hundred rupees. Their duties as 
contractors continued nominally the same as when they wefe agents of Govern¬ 
ment; but with the purchase of the revenue for the year, they acquired 
advantages by the sale of absolution for crimes, and this gave rise to the new 
office of Tuppusnuveese. 


Interrogator}) 
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Interrogatory IO 6 /A. 

They were paid by Government, but both Sirsoobadars and Mamlutdars had 
unauthorized emoluments; the Sirsoobadars principally in the adjustment of 
punchayets, * and the Mamlutdars in thg collection of the revenue. The 
Government used to overlook this general delinquency when the bribery or 
embezzlement was inconsiderable; but if the amount had enriched any indi¬ 
vidual, and the facts became known, he was heavily mulcted by Government. 

Interrogatory 107 //<. 

The origin of the Daismooks and Daispandees is unknown ; it was probably 
an Hindoo institution, which underwent diflerent degrees of change under the 
various Mahomedan Governments. The Moguls seem to have been as ignorant 
of the real nature of these offices as the British Government, was at the period 
of the introduction of the Zemindarry system. Under the Patan states of the 
Deccan, the Daismooks tthd Daispandees were permitted, as at present, to col¬ 
lect their own hucks, the amount of which are extremely variable, but the pay¬ 
ment is received in whatever manner the Government realizes its revenue. 
When the Government collections are in money, the huck is paid to them in 
money, and if in grain, it is paid by each village in a similar way. Sewajee had 
little leisure for superintending regular arrangement himself; but wherever his 
umul was completely established, the Daismooks and Daispandees were not 
permitted to make their own collections; their hucks were collected and paid 
by the Circar. The confusion which followed upon Sejawee’s death unhinged 
many of his regulations, and from that time to this the Daismooks and Dais¬ 
pandees have enjoyed their ancient right of recovering their own hucks. The 
Government was occasionally in the habit of levying ten per cent, upon their 
collections, which went by the name of buck raushairee. 

On the average, the Daismooks’ wuttun rights are estimated at one-twentieth 
of the Government land, and one-twentieth, or five per cent, on the revenue, 
the Daispandees at half that sum. 
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Intcu'rogatory 108//<.* 

Their offices were hereditary. 

Interrogatory 109//t. 

During the Adil shahee dynasty, the Daismooks and Daispandees collected 
the revenue under the Jagheerdar or Mokassadar of their district. They 
acted in every way as efficient agents, and very frequently farmed the revenue 
of their districts until the time of the rise of Sewajee. From that period their 
agency was seldom resorted to, and although their names and signatures are 
now occasionally required in cases of alienation, sale, or transfer, and occa¬ 
sionally arbitrations submitteil lo them by the wish of parties, they are not 
called upon as the agents of revenue and police management. 

Interrogatoiy WOth. 

The duties of Daismooks and Daispandees were more of a civil than a 
military nature. Most , of the Daismooks became military followers of the 
Prince, but that was by quite a distinct tenure. 

♦ 

Inierrogalortes With, 112/A, and 113///. 

Their influence depends upon their power, and their power upon a greater or 
less knowledge of embezzlements in their districts : their influence will there- 
fore prove disadvantageous, especially while their right of making their own 
collection is admitted. 

• I have sometimes obtained very ulfeful information from the Daismooks and 
Daispandees on general subjects, but the only discoveries of frauds have come 
from someof^heir dissatisfied relations. At first I very often consulted them, 
hut of late, from finding that they were not to be depended upon, I have very 
seldom done so. For the last six months I have not permitted the Mamlutdars 
to have recourse to 1;hem, without express leave fromthe huzzoor. 

Interrogatory 114//i. 

The influence of heads of trade and the various classes of artisans remains 
the same as before, that of gooroos may be something less j but I do not think 
that this has caused any change in the morals of the people. 

Interrogatory 
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Interrogatory \\5th. 

There are no hill chiefs in this district; the Ratnoossees, as their real name 
Ramoossee implies, were formerly dwellers in the waste but when the 
country became more civilized they /were gradually incorporated on the village 
establishment, and in times of peace they remain tolerably quiet; but 
whenever the country becomes unsettled, they, being as the villagers suy ** but 
half tame,*' betake themselves to robbery and plunder. Sewajee had a set of 
them to each of his forts in this part of the country, and they had lands 
assigned for their support: the head of them was termed Naick, and in these 
particular situations, that appellation with an additional quantity of land has 
descended from fatj^r to son. But the majority of the Ramoossee Naicks 
have no further title to that distinction than the suffrages of their comrades. 
When a set of men, at 6rst on an equality, assemble repeatedly on enterprizes 
of danger, they soon yield obedience to that one who ||ias the head to plan, and 
the hand to execute. The title of Naick is thus acquired, except when the 
Ramoossees belong to the berud rukh wallee of a fortress. 


The Rhetsundy Naicks are hereditary, they hold the command of the 
Shetsundy in their turruf, and have an additional assignment of land in 
proportion to their rank. 


The Ghtirkurrecs form a complete establishment for the garrison of a fort 
upon Sewajee’s plan they have a havildar, or commandant of the garrison, one 
or more Surnobuts, several Naicks and Sur-Naicks, with a body of private men, 
all Mahrattas. The Berud, however, and Mutkurce (or Mhows attached to a 
fort) are all included amongst the ghurkurree establllhment. 


Interrogatory WQlh. 

During the former Government, even in its best days, tuccavawas seldom given. 
When a district had been run waste, the Government would sometimes exert 
isclf to restore cultivation. On these occasions tuccava was advanced upon 
sjBcurity, and received during a period of from one to fivej’cars without interest, 
according to the direct advantage supposed to accrue to Government. 


Jnterrog a lory 117 //<. 

Wheievcr additional lands can be brought into cultivation in this country, 
by increasing the capital of the husbandman without immediate loss to the state, 
it must prove advantageous both to the subject and tiie Government. The plan 
in the Rajah's country has been to recover the advance in one or two seasons; 
but to be essentially useful it should be gradually recovered by instalments in 
three or four years. Interest should not be charged the first year, and for the 
succeeding years only three-quarters per cent, simple interest. 

Interrogatory \t8lh. 

The number is so extremely small of those that have received tncca' a, that 
iQ the proportion stated I cannot make the calculation. According to the 
most 1 have advanced, the average would be about forty rupees to every five 
villages; this, from the insignificance of many of the villages, affords no ave¬ 
rage ; but on the whole revenue it has never amounted to one per cent. 

Interrogatory Wdth. 

The efficiency of our controul is so much greater, so much more protection 
afforded to the weak against the strong, that' the superiority of our rule over 
that of the Native Government is unques|||ifiable. 

Interrogatories I'iOth, l^tlst, and 123d. 

My endeavour in this territory has been merely to amend. The whole plan 
engrafted on the Native system and forwarded to you with my leport (No. 6.) 
will show, that institutions of use are unimpaired; and what has been intro¬ 
duced is done with the view of making these institutions ipore efficient in prac¬ 
tice, without offending the prejudices or opinions of the country. Where any 
established usage of former times is not forbidden it is tolerated when not car¬ 
ried to excess; for instance, tukkaza, without reference to Government, when it 
is not made an instrument of oppression, is allowed ; but when it becomes the 
subject of complaint, redress on the one part or the other is afforded. Distraint 
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has never yet been resorted tov »o man>hfi8 beto ctmfined tor debt, and per. 
sonal coercion is on no account pennitbed*' 



Intem^iatarm W to ifthtf 

There are two clas8e9 of i^ofetiika | 'Bie one of townsb oth^ of vifla^s. 

1st. of towns or pates. Hits mohtutik cont^ts of Banians,; to wbomWe attached 
the Shuitee Mabajun, the Khasserllthoojtn^tbeTdlee, Tambawtee malee. lUttc, 
Moneyee } simple weavers (of three sorts, Kashtic, S^ee, and Monrin^ Jmgurs, 
Pinjaree, or cotton-cleaners; Ataree, or perthmers; Sonan> or coldsmiths: and 
Gaolee, or milk<.8ejler8. 

* r 

When trades are numerous in any place, they have a head man, or Mehtree, 
who collects the assessment. Over the whole there was sometimes, though 
rarely, a Chowdry appointed by Government The Mehtree manages the afiPairs 
of the people of the trade to which he belongs, in every way, not only in the 
payment of their taxes, but frequently in observing the due fulfilment of theii 
moral and religious duties. The Mehtree, or head of tiie trade, is generally 
himself exempted from the payment of the mohturfa. This tax in this district 
is levied entirely by custom; it is not paid with reference to the income, but 
according to what was fixed at the time of first becoming a member of the 
trade. 

In towns the Shuitee Mahajun are directed by the Mamlutdar to assemble 
the Mehtrees, and the whole of the trades and artizans. The assessment is 
fixed with reference to fih'mer years. When a family has become extinct, or 
wlicre a tradesman has left the place and there is no one to fill his place, the 
amount paid by such person is remitted. On the other hand, when any new 
settlers come, there is a cess put upon them, either the first year, or more com- 
nionl}' according to the principle of istawa, the full amount collected aftei 
foui or five years. The Potails regulate the payment in the same manner 
wheie there are no Shuitee Mahajun. The mohturfa tax is extremely light, 
and it has always been considered impolitic to increase it. 

It is collected in two instalments, one at the dussera in Octobei, and the 
other about niagimas in February. 

At Punderpote there is one Metree of the four khooms of Kassar, Tam- 
boolie, Telec, and Bogwan, who regulates the assessment for the whole. 

Interrogatory 6th. 

The profit of respectable Sahookars is now confined to a very narrow source, 
the trade is inconsiderable, and the demands for bills of exchange trifling. 
Interest on advances forms a part of their present profits, but they have no 
means of employing their capital, and complain exceedingly of the loss they 
sustain by the change of Government. 

Their former great source of profit was by advancing cash to the Revenue 
Contractors for the collection of villages, the right of which they obtained by 
cash order^or weerat on any of the four instalments. Their profit in this way 
was not derived by the usual means of discount on bills $ they had good infor- 
mation of the capability of each vill^e, and made their bargain by crediting 
the Mamlutdar for so much cash in their books, which he could draw or 
transfer at his pleasure. Though no previous acceptace on the part of the 
Potail was necessary, yet before paying the amount to the Mamlutdar, the 
Sahookar had commonly contrived ^ obtain both acceptance and security in 
the following manner. 

The weerat was presented and the annual amount demanded; the vill^e 
ofiicers represented their inability to pay, and entered into a bond promising 
the amount by a certain day, together with a premium of two per cent., and 
interest from one quarter to four per cent, per month. 


Revenue 
Bnciosurci in 
Mr. Cbaplin'b 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822 


Mr. J. Orant’h 


Replies 
to Quarles, 
17 June 1822 


Deccan. 


Interrogatory 1th. 

The highest tax paid by a Sahookar within the Rajah's territory is twenty- 
four rupees, and the lowest one rupee. 

VoL. IV. 8 H Interrogatories 
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. Interrogatories ith to \Qth. 

Interrogatory 8. Cloth sellers .. from 1 to 10 rupees. 

. 9. Grain seller . from 1 to 4 rupees. 

. 10. ....... from 1 to 5 rupees. 

.. 11. .... from 1 to 3 rupees. 

. L?... from to 1 rupee. 

. 13. see reply to interrogatory Ist. 

The defects appear to be, that some per^ns, opw poor, pay more than others 
who, formerly poor, are now comparatively wealthy; of this, however, no inan 
complains, a smaller J^yment would injure his respectability. If the plan of 
fixing the tax according to thh income be an advisable innovation, which I 
very much doubt in a country of such insignij^cant commercial resource, the 
mode of defining the amount as practised In our old provinces under the presi¬ 
dency of Madras appears to be eligible. « 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

j Interrogatory Is/. 

Domestic slavery in this country is considerable. Males purchased when 
boys, or born of a slave girl, are frequently left to provide for themselves after 
they have married, as they then become a greater burden than assistance. A 
slave girl or Loundie having once come into that, situation cannot be emanci¬ 
pated. Almost every respectable Brahmin has one of more slave girls as ser¬ 
vants of his household; and a Mahratta is not respectable without them. They 
are in general treated with kindness. 

Slaves are bought and sold by private bargain, subject to a tax of twelve and 
a half per cent. They are procured in various ways. The import trade at 
present, as there is no influx of strangers from neighbouring provinces, on 
account of famine, is said to be carried on by kidnapping. This may be reme¬ 
died without outraging the feelings of the country on the delicate subject of 
domestic slavery in general, by making every one give a strict account of how 
he came by the child previous to allowing the purchase. Mahratta women 
become Loundies by adulterous intercourse with men of inferior caste. The 
children of Loundies by a Brahmin are termed Sindeeas, and become legitimate 
Mahrattas by intermarriage in the third generation, and call themselves 
Mahrattas fifonii the first. 

The children of a Mahratta by a Lioundee take the arnas or surname of their 
fathers \ but it likewise requires three generations to restore the purity of the 
caste. 

In regard to nuzzurs, I beg to refer to theiSnclosure (No. 2) of my report 
(No. 6). The plan there laid down is founded on the ancient practice, modified 
by fixing what was considered the lowest average, and making the rules fixed 
and specific, which were before arbitrary. 

COTTON. 


Kevciiuc*' 
I’^ncloiiurcia in 
Mr. Clmplin’s 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822, 

Mn J. Grant’s 
Replies 
to Queries, 

17. June 1822. 


Deccan, 


‘ Interrogatory Is/ and 2d. 

There is some cotton in Punderpore, Beejapore, and Malwa; but the quan¬ 
tity raised is inconsiderable, and although the demand is small, the growth is 
insufficient for internal consumption : the import is from Candeish and Berar, 
but is trifling. 

Interrogatory 3rf. 

From seventy to ninety rupees. 


Interrogatory 4>th. 

Sown from the middle of June to the end of August, and plucked from the 
middle of April to the middle of May. 

Interrogatory 5th. 

There is a good deal of soil ca|iable of producing cotton, but the soil gene¬ 
rally is not favourable to its culture. 

Interrogatory 
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Interrogatory 6th. 

The rent is from six to twelve rupees per beega. 

Interrogatory '^th cmd 8th. 

Cotton exhausts the soil and is not so profitable a crop as tobacco, but I have 
not ascertained the exact expense of its cultivation. 

. The cotton that is raised is of inferior quality, and in order to improve this 
I endeavoured to procure Bourbon cotton seed last year, but could not get a 
sufficient quantity for transmission to the districts. I distributed some here, 
and in the neighbourhood of Satara; it has succeeded remarkably well in the 
garden grounds. • I purpose sending a quantity of the same kind to Funder- 
pore, Malwa, and Beejapore during the ensuing season. 


Revenue 
EncIoBOTes in 
Mr. Chqplin’R 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. J. Grant’s 
Replies 
to Queries, 
17 June 1822. 


Deeean. 


ABKAREE or UMLEE JINS. 


Interrogatory 1st. 

Tiie articles from which this revenue is derived, are spirits distilleil from ba- 
bool and goor. Date trees (in Beejapore), opium, ganja, bhaug, pendee, or spirits 
distilled from grain, and khus. Tiie amount of the whole is Rupees 8,213. 


Interrogatory Qd. 

It is rented out. 

Interrogatory 3d. 

For whole divisions spirits are only sold in six of the divisions of the Sattara 
territory. 

Interrogatory '^th. 

The shops and stills are unlimited. 


Interrogatory 5th. 

The prices are not to be less than those usual in the place where the lease is 
granted. 

Interrogatories 6th and 1th. 

The sale of spirits was not permitted by the former Government, except in 
the tepkana at Poona, where it was under regulation. Spirits were manu¬ 
factured clandestinely ; the other articles of umlee jins were sold without 
restriction, they are now rented, and such are the changes which have taken 
place since the conquest. 

Interrogatory 8th. 

No. 

Interrogatories Qth^ lOthf and 11/A. 

The answers to these three interrogatories will be found in the foregoing. 


CUSTOMS. 

With respect to the mode of levying customs, I beg to refer to my letter of 
23d January 1820, with its enclosures, and 1 now send a statement, such as 
the dufter servants have been able to procure of the whole of the customs for 
the fusly year 1229. 

(Signed) JAMES GRANT, 

Political Agent, .Sattara. 


JAMES GRANT, Esq. to the COMMISSIONER in the DECCAN. 

Dated the I4df^ February 1822. 

Sir: 

1 HAVE now the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 5th 
ultimo, and to forward replies to the supplemental queries (Nos. 1 and 2) to 
your circular interrogatories of November 1821. The lists made out by Mr. 
Morris for the districts which we have visited this year, will serve to shew 
you the manner in which the Manilutdars are obliged to perform their judicial 
business, and that the rules laid down are successfully persevered in. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES GRANT, 

Resident. 


Mr. J. Grant’s 
Replies 
to Queries, 
14 Feb. 1822. 
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/ Revenue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin's 
Keuurt, 

£0 Aug. 1U22. 

Mr. J. Grant’s 
Replies 
to Queries, 
14 Feb. 1822. 


Deccan. 


• REPLIES to the SUPPLEMENTAL QUERIES. 

1st. My replies to the circular interrogatories, and the detailed regulations 
instituted by the Rajah's government in every department, contain a statement 
of' my opinions, or, an account of prevailing ussages on most of the points 
now referred to the Collectors; but in order to meet yotir wishes, 1 shall 
willingly afford the direct replies required, or suppi 3 r a reference, although 1 
apprehend 1 am not capable of furnishing much additional information. 

ad. The system of village government is certainly much invigorated, the 
police is improved, the payments are regular, and no just right, power or 
privilege are withdrawn from the village Magistrates; out the power of the 
Potails is nevertheless greatly diminished, and the cause of this is connected 
with the second part of the interrogatory. The Mahratta practice in regard to 
revenue during the very best terms of their Government, cannot bear com¬ 
parison in point of excellence with our own,* and as the best prpof of this, with 
the exception of a few villages about Pargaom, and in Meirtheeree, where 
there are local complaints from particular causes, the merits of which the survey 
will fully ascertain, I am persuaded that the body of the people, notwith- 
staigiing some prejudices which they must have, are highly sensible of their 
ameliorated condition. 

The ryotwar settlement, or something very near to our present mode, was 
not unknown, but the Mahratta system generally was precisely similar to that 
which was adopted in Sattara during the first year, except that the Potails 
could levy puttee's for gaum khurch in addition to the established usage, and 
that the Mamlutdars were not particular either in asking the Ryots if they 
were sasisfied with the Potail's assessment, or in attending to complaints for 
minor exactions. The necessities of the state frequently obliged Mamlutdars 
to deviate from the system : the practice was thus frequently worse than the 
principle recognized, and much of what was bad during the time of Nana 
Furnaveesc being carried to worse under Bajee Rao, produced a comparison 
which has made tlie former person much more eminent than he appears to 
have deserved. , 

From the Mahratta system of mouzawar and the irregularities explained, even 
when the Government tried to prevent oppression, the Potail had great oppor¬ 
tunities of profiting by exactions, and thus, in addition to his authority as 
Chief Police Magistrate and Revenue officer, he acquired the influence of 
private fortune, and the power of pressing or exacting money from the 
villagers, seconded by the authority of Government. 

When a regular instalment was demanded, it would, except in the early part 
of the season, have generally been iq the power of Potails to levy it; but when 
this was not the case, he had recourse to Soi^ars. This was attended with all 
the expenses of premium, interest, and alternate tuccava, which of course fell 
upon the Ryot; the loss to him was the profit of the Circar, in which last the 
village officers managed to participate. I need not trouble you by attempting 
an enumeration of the heads under which puttees were levied, you know them 
to have been many and various. 

When the revenue farming was introduced the Potail's profits could only be 
ensured by heavier exaction on the Ryot, and still less regard was paid to his 
complaint when carried to an authority participating in its cause. 

The Potail now cannot levy one rea in addition to what is stated in the 
Ryot's putta; in it, the pr^ortion of the acknowledged assessment customary 
fbr sadirwarred is set forth. The sadirwarred puttee salabad is frequently greater 
than the gaum khurch, but the village officers, superintended by the Shaikdar, 
continue to manage the amount which was really expended. 

The Potail-can neither levy exactions on the Ryots, nor defraud the Govern¬ 
ment by granting enams, dhurmadow, wurshasun, and meeras, nor is he per¬ 
mitted to charge the village for his travelling expenses; but when the Govern¬ 
ment affairs require him to proceed beyond the range of the Mamlutdar's 
charge under which he resides, the following are the allowances which the 
Rajah's Government has fixed for him. When he is a Silladar, and goes 
mounted, he receives six annas daily (or one quarter and fifty reas); when 

accompanied 
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accompanied by one servant, h^s entitled to four annas; and when he is of Revenue 
that class who travel unattended, he is allowed only two annas. These allow- ^closures b 

ances are of course calculated with reference to the size of the village and ^*^»S^**”* 
respectability of the Potail. SOAug!^^. 


The power of the Potail therefore in regard to all matters connected with 
revenue is greatly circumscribed by our introduction of the ryotwar settlement, 
and I need enter into no further detail to explain the propriety of the innova¬ 
tion which it has occasioned, than by adding, it has stopped many of the 
Potail’s unjust emoluments, and ended his tyranny ; it has ruined the destruc¬ 
tive system of Soucars, and has lightened the burden of a deserving peasantry. 


Mr. J. Grant's 
Rei^ia 
to Queries, 
14 F^. 1822. 


Daxan- 


The Potail likewise finds some advantage in the change of Government j he 
neither dreads oppression nor endures torture ; he never has balances to make 
up which all his powers of exactions could not enforce, and which no Soucar 
could be found to compromise ; he never is driven by any act of Government 
to sell his enam lands, and go into voluntary exile (paragundar) for ever. 


The reply to Interrogatory 97 th affords detailed information respecting the 
emoluments of village officers. 


3d. There are Meerassadars in some parts of this territory who have persons 
cultivating their land, and they derive a profit; but in general, except to the 
person cultivating, ineeras is too highly assessed to admit of it. Koonbana 
lands, however, held on village cowls, are in some instances sub-rented in the 
.same manner. The real value of meeras is supposed to be increased, but its 
nominal value seems to be less, which may partly proceed from its having been 
considered a sort of security in the Mahratta service. It is less a property of 
transfer than it was j the cultivators are not disposed to sell their proprietJiry 
right of occupancy ; the people are more settled, there is neither military ser¬ 
vice to induce them, nor oppression to drive them from home; persons not 
cultivators have at present no desire to become Meerassees; and there are 
such favourable cowls for Ooprees, that even if meeras lands were offered for 
sale, and they had capital to pi^chase, they probably would not do so until we 
survey and assess the lands. ^Many persons serving in distant parts of the 
country used to transmit money for the purchase of a meeras field in their 
native village, or to enable their parents or relations to make good the heavy 
assessments, which, if unpaid, might have driven them from home, and for¬ 
feited their meeras privileges. It was a creditable thing to be possessed of 
meeras : it was a wuttun field, and the respectability attaching toa Wuttundar, 
often prized more than life, is the grand inducement to become the owner of 
his tenure. 


4th. There has no reduction taken placeHn the established village expenses, 
the constant extra drains on thu Ryots by the Potail, under some pretence or 
other, in all which he had a profit, have been stopped. The sadirwarred is not 
levied in any uniform manner, it is sometimes deducted from the aien jumma, 
and sometimes levied additional; in the former case it is brought to the debit 
of Government, as sadirwarred expenditure, and is exactly the amount usually 
expended ; in the latter, it is the sadirwarred assessment frequency exceeding the 
established village expense, and the balance is a part of the acknowledged 
revenue of Government. 

In both instances, although we may not be able to ascertain the original 
cause, the deduction or addition, according to established usage, is at present 
in all such cases the only safe way of |LCting both for the state and the subject. 

It has been suggested that the amusements of the villages are circumscribed 
by our interference, but I have always told the Potails and Ryots, that neither 
feasts nor fasts, their amusements or their ceremonies should be interfered with ; 
on the contrary, that whatever allowance the former Government permitted 
should be as freely granted by the present: but 1 have likewise always warned 
the village officers, that although voluntary contributions on such occasions are 
authorized, that no Ryot who does not of his own free will join in the expense 
can be compelled, or abused and ridiculed for not doing so. 

5th. These distinctions, when all is held by Government have been conso¬ 
lidated ; where individuals have claims to such shares, I have in this territory, 
VoL. IV. 8 I either 
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Mr. Chaplin's 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


either kept it muckta (fixed payment) or fluctfaating according to the assessment, 
exactly as I found it; excepting that where the larger share of the village 
belongs to Government, 1 have, its directed, collected and paid the claimant 
from the treasury. 


Mr. J. (irant'B 
Replies 
to (Queries, 
1 * I'oli. 1822. 


Deccan. 


6th. The Rajah's revenue regulations and the replies to the interrogatories 
will partly answer this query. I have increased tlie size of the districts and 
the salaries; what was formerly divided into fourteen, now forms ten Mam- 
lutdars. The pay of the Mamlutdars is about one per cent, on the whole net 
revenue. Each Maralutdar, however, is not paid precisely in proportion to the 
amount of the collections j the highest pay of a Mamlutdar is I 70 rupees, and 
the lowest 100. Complaints of delay about piinchaycts, ami not Clearing fur- 
reads, are more frequent than respecting exactions or tyranny ; but on the 
whole the former are not common, and the latter are rare. 


1 have dismissed fourteen Mamlutdars for the following .reasons; one for 
false returns and embezzlement, one for receiving bribes and embezzlement, 
throe for receiving bribes, one for disobedience, tyranny, and suspicion of 
bribery, one removed on suspicion to a new district and discharged at his own 
request, two for incapacity, one for allowing extra sadirwarred putteesin which he 
shared, one for bribery and connivance at neglect in police duties, two for 
neglect in police duties, one for neglect, disobedience, and applying public 
money to forward his private interests. 

All the Mamlutdar.s, 1 think, are less respectful to theSilladar and gentry of 
the country than they were. This is almost unavoidable in many instances on 
their part, and naturally arises from the state of things; the persons whom we 
must distinguish as gentry, in all dealings with a Mamlutdar who docs not 
connive at their abuses, arc at variance with him, and the MamluUiar, secure 
from the cflects of their enmit}’, cares little about conciliating them. The 
gentry, therelbrc, must either demean theniselvcs to the Mamlutdar or avoid 
him. On every account I have seen reason to prohibit the Mamlutdars irom 
sending for the Daismooks to their cutcherries without permission I'rom Go¬ 
vernment. 

With respect to the manners of tlie Mahratta Brahmins and the natives of 
our old provinces, there is certainly a superiority on the part of the former; 
they are more civil to their inferiors, polite to their equals, and less cringing 
to their superiors. For instance, one of the latter, who will scarcely conde¬ 
scend to acknowledge the salam of a common Daismook, will perform the 
koornish to Jan Rao Naick Nimbalker. A Mahratta Brahmin is more hos¬ 
pitable, and where he would receive the Carnatic into his house, the latter 
would send a person to shew him the Dhurrumsala. 

7 th. During the first two seasons the Firs^ Assistant and myself visited (that 
is between us) each Mamlutdar once in the season. I likewise went to some 
places twice, either for the purpose of investigating complaints, or in order 
to forward police arrangements. P’or tlie last two years I have settled the 
revenue of each district myself, and have once had occasion to send out my 
First Assistant to revise the settlement and investigate complaints of our assess¬ 
ment. I have got some old and*some modern papers, but 1 cannot boast of 
much success in obtaining authentic accounts of the interior of villages, I really 
believethey have in many instances been lost and destroyed. 

8 th. The abkarec is increasing and drunkenness is more frequent; the facili¬ 
ties of distilling are rather less than formerly, but whilst Enamdars retain the 
privilege there can be no efficient check. The reason of the increase of 
drunkenness is, that we levy no fines for inebriety, and several of those who 
formerly indulged in opium can seldom afford to purchase that drug, and there¬ 
fore substitute spirits. The latter part of the qjiery scarcely applies to this 
territory, but at Sattara the sale in the camp has increased, whilst that in town 
has diminished. 

0 th. The condition of the Ryots, as T have already stated, is much 
improved, and their embarrassments less. This year, in particular parts, 
especially on the banks of the Kistna, the crops are unusually poor, whilst in 
some other parts they are exceedingly abundant; the low’ price of grain falls 
heavy therefore about Wace, Sattara, Kurrar, and Malwa, and of course there 

are 
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are the usual local complaints fcommon amongst all agriculturists, but this 
does not apply to the general improvement of their condition. A great number 
of Mcerassadars who were paragunda, or serving in the army, have returned 
to tin's district; all of the Ibrmer ancl some of the latter have become culti¬ 
vators: a few new residents have also come from the territory of the .Tagheer- 
dars, and before the late cessions a considerable number from the Nizam’s 
territory. The favourable cowls granted by the Sub-Collector will not only 
prevent emigrations, but, unless great changes are effected, draw numbers from 
the Nizam’s territory into the highly valuable district of Colapore, through a 
part of which I have lately passed. Since these cowls were granted very 
few Ryots*havc come into the llajah’s country. Many Wuttundars residing as 
Ooprees in the Satara territory have returned to the districts of Poona and 
Ahmednugger ; several have also returned from this district here; but as it is 
fair that the Ryots should in that case be permitted to do so, I should think it 
w'as of mutual advantage for both Governments to encourage their return, and 
I have accordingly invariably allowed it. Undue influence in any way must 
oil the other hand prove, of whatever advantage to the Oopree, decidedly the 
contrary to Government. I have endeavoured to impress on Mamlutdars and 
all the Rajah’s officers that a contrary conduct would be equally childish and 
impolitic. 

'VVilh regard to the Daismooks and Daispatulees, I have been endeavouring 
to fix their payments according to what they were during the first year of our 
revenue settlement. It certainly seems perfectly fair, and in some cases where 
the assessment was extremely low, partly in consequence of their interference, 
it would, even if objectionable in others, be in such cases, particularly just. 
Should 1 hereafter find any good reason in some difference of opinion which 
exists among Yiativcs respecting the policy or* propriety of this measure, 1 
shall not fail to bring it to notice. 

'flic Daismooks and Daispandecs now pay no buck roossooms, that was one 
year’s revenue occasionally Icvieil, or do buck jmttcc, which was ten per cent, 
on their revenue for one year,, and latterly very frequently exacted ; but they 
on the other hand are permitted to levy any exactions from the Ryots as they 
formerly w'ere in the hab't of doing. 

10 th. 1 see the Mahratta Sirdars frequently, and keep up a friendly inter¬ 
course with them : both my Assistants and myself join in their field sports, and 
on these occasions w'e are as familiar with them as with each other. It is, however, 
very necessary to put bounds to their ordinary visits, otherwise the interruption 
will be a serious inconvenience. 1 have no particular days for seeing them, but 
endeavour, when I can, to see every respectable man who has any business not 
previously aniwered or put in train. I think, however, that if the business 
permitted our being more accessible, seeing more of the gentr}"-, and we had 
more leisure to pay them attention than is now possible, that it would conciliate 
them much, and might prove of very great importance. 

The natives, discontented under the former Government, and who had hoped 
every thing from change, arc of course disappointed : they say things are just 
as they were, that we attend to the Ryotfbecause we shall improve our reve¬ 
nue ; but who but ourselves would reap the benefit ? I think, howeyer, the 
little innovation that has taken place has afforded very great satisfaction to the 
generality : they speak of our preserving and repairing some of their customs 
and usages with the most sincere approbation ; our police, our revenue arrange¬ 
ments, an«l above all, our liberal restoration of landed property, and our pen- 
sion.s, are most highly appreciated. If there exist any suspicion of change, it 
is attributable to a riiliculous idea they entertain of our always having some 
distant design in view, to which ail our measures are directed. 

Almost the only thing of which I find the Ryots complaining with any sort 
of reason, is their being pressed as Begarees by the regular Sepoys ; this per¬ 
nicious practice is still carried on to a considerable extent, principally by indi¬ 
viduals, Sepoys proceeding on leave, and I believe in situations when not under 
the eye of their European officers. The ‘orders on this subject cannot be too 
rigidly enforced; and from what has come under my own observation, there 
must be less attentionjiaid to explaining them in some instances than is excuse- 

able. 
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able. Many of the Sepoys are not aware of the decided prohibition that exists 
on the subject, and think if they give the Begaree a pice to purchase tobacco, 
it is a fair equivalent. If the regulation that formed a part of the standing 
orders of every battalion was read by the interpreter monthly with the articles 
of war, and enforced with strictness, the practice would cease in^the course of 
twelve months over the whole presidency. 

11 th. The system of Sahookaree was not confined to bankers; it was a 
profitable way of employing the capital of a set of individuals whose advantage 
depended on the existence of a particular system which has now ceased. All 
Souenrs have been great losers independent of their money dealings t^th Sirdars, 
Mamlutdars, &c.; every conveyance of money, from one place to another, was 
managed by bills of exchange ; the profits of the regular banker now depend 
principally upon those who require to negociate bills with distant places, the 
amount of which is very inconsiderable, and on lending money to individuals. 
Few bankruptcies or emigrations have occurred, and many who have village 
debts entertain hopes of having some part of them liquidated. 


12 th. If we include in this class all who held employment directly or indi¬ 
rectly of the former Government, notwithstanding the liberal endeavours that 
have been made, there are not, by all I can learn, fifteen in a hundred pen¬ 
sioned, provided for, or employed by us. In the estimate formed on the opi¬ 
nions of the people about me, I include under the head of provided for, all 
who enjoy cnam lands, or who have sufficient sitbsisfence in any way; many 
of them are, therefore, in a state of great poverty, and I have frequent oppor¬ 
tunities of seeing the eagerness with which the lowest situation of a Carcoon 
is sought after by numerous candidates. For some time, until 1 was compelled 
to put a stop to it, the applicants for service used to follow me jn crowds, but 
having left recommendations almost entirely to the Rajah, tne applications, 
though very numerous still, are diverted into a new channel. 

The whole of this class that find employment under the Rajah’s Government 
amount to 314, besides which there are tiiirty-three from our old provinces. 


13th. This query has been very fully answered elsewhere by an exposure of 
facts, without the partiality all of us must have for what we have been super¬ 
numerary agents in effecting; but the state of this turbulent country, its order, 
tranquillity and security, prove the unrivalled success of the liberal and 
enlightened policy which has introduced our rule. 

14th. Some of the unemployed soldiery of this country have betaken them¬ 
selves to agricultural pursuits, and many have returned to live upon their 
Koonbee relations. They are in this territory a very numerous and discon* 
tented body of men, who would readily join in any disturbance that might take 
place, especially against our Government, wJlich they detest, notwithstanding 
the benefits which many of them must see attend our administration; they 
are more violent, more brave and open, and less dangerous than the discreet 
Brahmins similarly situated, whose fear and hatred are pretty equally poised. 
The appearance of the Silladars in this part of the country, even to a stranger, 
carries with it a sulky, self-iinportany>earing, and perhaps they are less desirous 
of appearing civil to European gentlemen than they were. There are 1 should 
guess at least two thousand foreignirs, infantry soldiers, out of employ in this 
district, they live in the larger towns, and are in great distress; there are 
about twelve hundred of this description in the Rajah’s employ. 1 have enlisted 
about three hundred Sebundies during the last year as casualties have occurred, 
and have endeavoured to divide the vacancies as equally as could be done with 
propriety. It is supposed there are about seven or eight thousand soldiers out 
of employ within the Rajah’s territory, of which one-half are men who have 
been Bargars or Silladars. In other quarters of the country, except perhaps 
in some parts of Gungterry, the proportion of horsemen to foot soldiers is 
estimated by the natives at one to four. 

15th. The village debt is an important consideration, and one which, before 
giving over charge of this territory^^I should have wisbe 4 to put in train of 
settlement, more fixed than has yet been effected, even by the.lniormation and 
aid I have derived from your instructions. 


The 
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The quickest way would be to declare them null and void, which appears 
more unjust and impolitic than it might really prove. This debt was nothing 
more than an extraordinary and increasing land tax, occasioned by the misrule 
of the former Government, which the profits on agriculture could never have 
paid, and which ultimately must with justice have lallen upon the Government 
with which it originated, and by whose measures the whole system was coun- ^ Grant’s 
tcnanced and supported. It is not very questionable how far we are responsible Qaeriw, 
for debts incurred by a fictitious credit of the sort; it ceases with its cause, M Feh. 18:^. 

and if there were no attendant obligations, w'e might cancel at once as to its .— ^ ■ — 

impolicy, and how tar it might depress trade and agriculture by afifecting Deoean. 

public crqdit. There is no vrant of money in the country, there is more than 
can be employed. Traders find no difficulty in raising money even under a 
disadvantage of credit, which I shall presently notice, but the admission of the 
debt, if not taken by Government, brings the whole weight upon agriculture at 
once, or in other words, as it is not likely that our Government would support 
the former system, that branch must be depressed in proportion to the existing 
debt, or the quantity which we may recognize as recoverable from the agricul¬ 
turists. In support of this, it will be found, on inquiry, that of the greater 
part of the village debt, bankers are not the creditors, but individuals engaged 
in no trade or business, except multiplying this drain upon the country, who 
except in merely paying for what they consume, would not use their capital so 
as to benefit the community. 

But in the general opinion, which in itself should in a great measure regu¬ 
late our conduct in India, it is expected that we shall do something towards 
the restoration, at least, of the principal, and even this cannot be effected 
without the aid of all the parties. The Soucar, the Ryot, and the Circar, 
must each contribute or sacrifice some reasonable proportion. 

In my Report of May 1820, I mentioned the steps I had taken to ascertain 
the village debt (the real Mociiddum quaz), before I received your instructions. 

1 afterwards found the Mamlutdars had made little progress in it, and 1 there¬ 
fore issued more precise instructions ; the result was, 1 found the debit of that 
description to be witliin seven lacs of mpees, and in the following pro¬ 
portions 

1 . On account of instalments and balances (of the whole debt) twenty- 
five per cent, 

2 . Forced contributions, dhund, ghees, dana, &c. (ditto) forty-one per 
cent. 

3. New debts contracted with new Soucars to pay the old, six per 
cent. 

4>. On account of over-assessment, durbar khurch, &c. seven per cent. 

5. The Vatells for their individual debts, give in village securities one- 
quarter per cent, 

6. Tergaee, two and a-half per cent. 

7 . Village land,'not gaom nisbut enam, three per cent. 

8 . To pay up thefts, one-quarter pw cent. * 

9 . The village officers paying the agiount of their koonwaba fields, by 
including the rent in sadirwarred, one-quarter per cent. 

10. Security for other villages, one per cent, 

11 . Balances due by the village to the Mamlutdar, he having paid up 
this amount, and received a bond from the village, one and a-half per 
cent. 

12. Village bonds extorted, two and a quarter per cent. 

To have obtained any thing like data qn this head was not by any means an 
easy task, and after having procured their statements, I am far from being 
satisfied with their correctness: the. whole ^ebt is supposed to be within five lacs. 

To ascertain this, therefore, it would be "necessary to commence an investi¬ 
gation of claims with Soucars and villagens face to face: the dismission of such 
claims would be determined by their nature as laid down by you, and settled 
by a few succinct rules as follows r-r- 

VoL. IV. 8 K 
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1 . The principal of the debt in all cases when money has been paid 
down must be liquidated. 

2 . When interest already exceeding or equal to the principal has been 
received, but the original bond remains with the Soucar, twelve per 
cent, to be allowed and the bond cancelled. 

3. When the principal and interest already amount to 150 per cent, 
the debt to be cancelled. 

4 . Where new bonds have been given, including principal and interest, 
they are of two kinds: one when a part of the principal and interest ha.s 
been paid, and a new bond granted for tlie outstanding balance; and the 
other of the same sort, but with a new payment in cash ; in both cases 
principal alone to be paid. 


On being fully ascertained and determined, the period of payment should 
next be fixed in .regular annual instalments, according to the ability of the 
villages. Government should then step between the Soucar and the Ryot, pay 
the annual instalment to the former, and recover the amount by inserting each 
Ryot’s share in his putta, and taking the chance of its causing in some cases 
a greater outstanding balance. By this means each party will contribute, and 
perhaps the Government most; but its llyots will be relieved from a check to 
their industry, and the village officers prevented in a great degree from prac¬ 
tising exaction or collusion. 

In regard to the debts of individuals, I have left these to be decided by the 
ordinary tribunals, and they have become the most fertile source of complaint 
and litigation that now exists. There certainly is not sufficient power over the 
debtor to enforce payment; I am at a loss for a remedy to what is defective, 
seeing the prospect of its being wrong applied, but this is what I have alluded 
to as disadvantageous to public credit. 

With respect to the separate letter mentioned in this query, my regular 
reports on the subjects alluded to have furnished the fullest information on every 
thing that has been introduced in these departments; but the accompanying an¬ 
swers prepared by my Acting First Assistant, Mr. Morris, which contain very full 
information in regard to-the progress of our superintendence, and are creditable 
to bis industry and ability, I have very great pleasure in forwarding. I have 
made a few remarks on Mr. Morris’s replies, where my opinion seemed 
requisite. 

(Signed) J. GRANT. 


REPLIES to the SUPPLEMENTAL QUERIES, bj/ MR. W. R. MORRIS. 

Answer 1. 


Mr. W. R. Morris’s 
Replies 
to Queries, 

(No date.) 


The institution of the Hindoo village establishment, which has obtained 
from remote antiquity, and the sound parts of which it has been a constant 
object of our Govergment to uphold, teaclies us the expediency of carefully 
preserving the influence of the chief police magistrate. This authority, except¬ 
ing where it was liable to abuse, has not been diminished under our rule. The 
Mocuddum, or head Potail, is still enjoined to keep himself well acquainted 
with the character and conduct of every individual residing in his village; the 
Maungs, Mhars, and Raraooasees, who are the chief police officers, are under 
his immediate controul j and the whole population of the village being likewise 
subject to him, he can demand their assistance whenever he stands in need of 
it. In this respect his authority extends beyond his own village, he being 
empowered by Government, in cases of necessity, to make a requisition for aid 
upon the neighbouring Potails, and which they dare not refuse without render¬ 
ing themselves answerable for any injury that may ensue. Jt is the duty of the 
Potail to see that a regular guard, suitable to the size of his vil^e,: is kept up 
during the night; the share of the duty ti> each individtt4l is apporftdned by 
him. When py robbery has been committed or traded'within bis boundary, 
he accompanies the Ramoossee in the investigation ond pursuit; until the 
traces have been carried into the precincts of an adjoining village, to the Potail 

of 
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of which he delivers over the task of apprehending tlie thief, and all rcsponr 
sibility on his part ceases: but should he be unable to effect this, his village is 
held responsible for the loss which may have been sustained. Although fre¬ 
quent instances of their inability to perfbrm this have occurred, it is seldom 
that Government has enforced this regulatioh ; but the Villagers have repeatedly 
brought to the Mamlutdars receipts for the •amount of property lost, signed by 
the person on whom the robbery was committed. Recourse has likewise been 
had to confining the Ramoossee, tvbenever it has appeared that any remiss¬ 
ness had taken place on his part. ' At the time of making the annual revenue 
settlement, before giving the Potails their putteei^ when all are assembled for 
that purpose, the police, revenue, and punchayet regulations are read, as an 
invariable part of our proceedings in each district, and one day is always allotted 
to investigate the number of murders, gang-robberies, and thefts which may 
have occurred during the past year. The whole of the Ramoossees are assembled, 
and those in whose villages any of the above-mentioned crimes have been com¬ 
mitted, and the perpetrators undiscovered, are called upon to state their reasons 
for not having apprehended them ; should no reasonable excuse be advanced, 
they are placed in confinement until security has been given for the tliscovery 
of the murderer or thief within a stated period. In all cases of murder or 
suicide, the Potail is strictly ordered, on the receipt of any intelligence relating 
to such matters, to quit any business about which he may be employed, and to 
procceed immediately to the place where the body may nave been round, from 
whence he is to dispatch a verbal message to the Mamlutdar, or Shaikdar, and 
then investigate all the circumstances. Having taken the statements of all 
those who are in any way acquainted with the matter, he is to forward them, 
as well as any person or persons on whom the slightest suspicion may have 
rested, to the Mamlutdar. It is through the Potail that all the orders of 
Government are conveyed to the inhabitants of liis village j and all Govern¬ 
ment servants employed in the districts are particularly ordered to maintain 
the authority and influence of the Potail, who is informed that his reputation 
depends upon his exertions and endeavours to protect his village, and to pre¬ 
vent the occurrence of offences} and tliat without the greatest attention to this 
subject it is impossible for him to maintain his respectability; or that remiss¬ 
ness and inattention may occasion the forfeiture of his situation. His present 
influence, therefore, in police arrangements is as efficient as ever, and is 
directed towards the main object, the prevention of crime, and not, as formerly, 
towards his own emolument or advantage. Viewed in this light, it may even be 
said to be greater; and that it will be so as soon as all classes of people begin to 
look with more respect upon integrity and honesty, there cannot be tlic smallest 
doubt. 
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Some time since proclamations were issued^ warning all persons of what¬ 
soever profession to be cautious how they purchased, or received in pawn, any 
goods offered at ah inferior value, or at an unusual hour; that such a circum¬ 
stance ought to give rise to a suspicion of. their having been acquired by di^ 
honest means, and calling upon them to apprehend any one offering such 
articles, or to give any. information tP the Government servants as would tend 
to their apprehension ; but in case of tlieir neglecting to do’ so; and purchasing 
or receiving the articles in pledge, they*would be considered. as guilty of a 
crime, and amenable to such punishment os* the Shastrees would award. Not¬ 
withstanding this express prohibition, instancmi have occurred, and one in the 
village of Rehmutpore, where they no doulH hoped to evade punishment, 
owing to the village being in the possession, cf one of the Putwurduns, in 
which this practice was carried to a considerable extent j but the discovery, 
apprehension,, and punishment of the principal delinquent will, it is to be 
expected, tend greatly to deter othem from pursuing a practice of so iniquitous 
a nature, but one of common occurrence under the former Government. 

The prohibition with respect to carding arms, which at first applied to 
individuals, was afterwards changed to five persons travelling in company, and 
is now extended to twenty-five; in case of its exceeding that number, a pass¬ 
port is required from Government* The facility with which all individuals of 

■ ... respectability, 

• Remark bu Captain Grant .—" I perfectly concur in Mr. Moms’a opinion on tliis point."— 
Signed) J, Q. 
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respectability, who are the only persons who can possibly be affected by this 
limitation, procure passports, does not require the removal of this regulation ; 
and as the necessity of demanding the production of one keeps the Mamlutdar^ 
and other Government servants on the alert, and assists greatly in facilitating 
the apprehension of many seditious characters, who are occasionally raising 
insurrections in the country, its continuance may be considered as advan¬ 
tageous. 

Answer Qd. 

The Pdtails* at present possess no power of punishing criminals, and they 
are ordered to forward prisoners, whom they may have apprehended, as expe¬ 
ditiously as possible to the Mamlutdar. It is difficult to define what was the 
exact power of a Potail in this respect under the former Government; but, 
from what 1 am able to learn, none was authorized by the Peishwa, although 
the Mamlutdars would frequently connive at any such assumed authority, in 
consideration of receiving a higher assessment. This authority originated 
from the influence which the Potail was allowed to enjoy in revenue matters, 
for the purpose of facilitating the collection and assessment of each liyoPs 
share; with the intricacy attending which no one was so well acquainted, and 
no one so capable of solving, varied according to the timidity or audacity of 
the Potail, joined with the vigour or inactivity, friendship or enmity of tlie 
Mamlutdar to whom the district was rented. There is now no power of this 
sort vested in theiPotail, and this custom is completely abolished; this has 
been effected undoubtedly by fear of our strictness, and dread of punishment 
for exercising an authority which has been declared unlawful. Since my 
arrival at Sattara a single instance has occurred in which the Potail, although 
not the actual perpetrator of the offence, allowed one of the inhabitants of his 
village to confine another for debt. He readily admitted that he had acted most 
improperly, and after a serious warning he was released on security, and under 
a promise of never allowing any thing of a similar sort to take place in his 
village. 

Answer 3d, 


The excellent system of police which has been established and kept up in 
these districts has, in almost every instance, proved successful in discovering 
the parties concerned in any daring violation of the laws, and seldom has a 
trifling offence been committed without the apprehension and punishment of 
the transgressor. A degree of knowledge of the endeavours which are used 
to check and control any species of crime seems to have passed very generally 
throughout the country, and although, at particular seasons of the year, occa¬ 
sional breakings out take place, still the fear of discovery, and the certainty of 
meeting with punishment, from which neither bribery nor any of the numerous 
evasions to which recourse was had under the former Government, can free 
them, restrains the half-tamed dispositions of^hose classes who have hitherto 
obtained a livelihood by plunder and rapine. Insignificant instances have 
occurred in which an individual has been apprehended three or four different 
times for a similar offence, arising from a desire to be committed to jail, in 
order to partake of the excellent fare provided for the prisoners, and better 
than which, he said, he could not earn by any industry. In consequence of 
this, coarser fare and a system of delivering to each prisoner a certain quantity 
according to his caste and the nature of his offence, in lieu of money and 
permission to purchase whatever was best suited to his taste, has been intro¬ 
duced and attended with the desired effect. I am ignorant of any instance in 
which a repetition or an increased audacity of crime has been occasioned by 
the difficulty of conviction, or lenity in punishment. 


Answer 4M. 

In answer to the principal part of this Query I beg to refer to the accom¬ 
panying paper (marked No. 1), which contains an account of the number of 
complaints which have been made direct to the Mamlutdar, and of those which 
were made at hoozzoor and referred to the Mamlutdar, shewing what proportion 

has 

♦ Remarks by Captain Grants— The Potails have no power to punish for criminal offences; it is 
“ their duty to pursue, apprehend, and make over the culprit to superior authority. _ They fre- 
“ qucntly exercised an improper power as contractors for their village revenue; but the custom of 
“ the country authorizes nothing of this sort in the hands of the Potail." ' 
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has been settled or is settling by punchavets, what amically adjusted, and what 
settled by the Mamlutdar himself, or still remaining to be investigated. From 
this it will be perceived, that the number of complaints made direct to the 
Mamlutdar in every district except one, greatly exceeds that referred from the 
hoozzoor, which conveys a very .fair proof of the reliance placed by the people 
upon the integrity of that officer j but the rare occurrence of any complaint, 
against either his arbitration or the proceedings of any punchayet carried on 
under his direction is still more convincing, although such have been made and 
on investigation proved to be well founded. A nyaeedaish is held every day, 
with the exception of some particular Hindoo holydays, under the Rajah's im¬ 
mediate superin ten dance, and to which every individual of whatever caste has 
free access, and it is never adjourned until every complaint has been fully 
heard and decided. Mhows and Maungs stand at some distance when they 
make their complaints, but they are always heard. Persons of respectability 
are invited to offer their opinion upon all subjects which may be brought 
forward for discussion, and the fullest investigation of all points is encouraged*^ 
This system is not only maintained in Sattara, but during the annual revenue 
tour the same plan is adopted, and all persons called upon to come forward and 
state grievances. On these occasions, the Mamlutdar within whose district 
the encampment may be, is present; and generally speaking, far from proving 
a cheek, complainants take that opportunity of stating their claims. Monthly 
statements are likewise forwarded by every Mamlutdar of the number of com 
plaints, the manner in which they have been settled, afld what proportion 
remains to be investigated ; a copy of one for the district of Konygaon during 
the month ol' November is enclosed as a specimen. 

/histccr 5th. 

The Rajah’s hookni nama had anticipated a part oi'these, and Captain Grant’s 
report of .January 1821 will shew the extent to which they were promulgatetl, 
and are now persevered in. 

Amu'er 6th. 

Tiikkaza, or tuckada, as it is termed in this country, still continues to exist, 
although it is never carried to such lengths as it was under the former 
Gov( rnment. During that period there were four different descriptions ol' it 
constantly practised : that of obliging a person to stand in the sun j to perform 
the same with a heavy weight upon his head, or with one of his feet raised up i 
to seat a man at the door of his house and prevent him eating during the day, 
or to keep him confined in his house and oblige him to afford provision to 
the man who was seated at his door. In order to abolish the two former of 
these, orders have been issued strictly forbidding any recourse to violence for 
the purpose of effecting a settlement of debts, but any one is at liberty to try 
and enforce such arrangement by cither of the two latter expedients, which are 
generally put in practice for one or two days, after which the plaintiff comes 
and lays his complaint before the Mamlutdar or the Nyaeedaish. In all 
matters of debt the Mamlutdar is obliged to refer to the hoozzoor, where 
investigation is instituted respecting the time at which the debt was incurred. 
Should it be within the last six and thirty years, further inquiry is made as to 
the ability of the debtor to discha^e the amount for which he is sued. In the 
latter case, the plaintiff is informed that it is in vain to seek for a settlement of 
his claims from a bankrupt, and that he must patiently wait until his debtor is 
in better circumstances, when of course his dues will meet with every attention; 
in the former case, the party concerned is summoned to appear and questioned 
respecting the truth of the debt; if he admits it he is ordered to pay it as 
soon as possible; should he neglect to do so, a tuckada is placed over him by 
Government until some arrangement is made, which is generally very easily 
effected by concessions on both sides, as to paying and receiving the sum in 
portions and at certain fixed periods. Should the defendant deny the debt, 
and both parties consent to a punchayet, the same is immediately granted. A 
tuckada is occasionaly employed to enforce the payment of revenue ; but this 
is seldom of long duration, for should the Ryot possess the ability and refuse 
to pay, it is levied upon the person who has stood security for him, and who 
always managei^'.to recover the amount: should this however fail, he is 
forwarded to the hoozzoor, where the fear of confinement removes all obstacles. 
Should the reftisid arise from poverty, as soon as the same is ascertained the 
VoL. IV. 8 L tuckada 
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tuckada is removed, and the amount either levied upon the village or remitted. 
The present system of a tuckada is therefore sufficient to bring about some 
arrangement of all debts and claims, which was the only advantage resulting 
from it, and although defective, is a much more efficient mode of recovering 
than I, or perhaps any one without some little experience, could imagine, alter 
knowing the summary means of suing which our law authorises. 

A Potail not only possesses the power of settling disputes and of assembling 
punchayets, but he is particularly called upon by Government to exert his 
utmost inducnce in arranging amicably any disagreements which may arise in 
his village. This mediation on his part is declared to be a favourable sign of 
his superintendence, and he is allowed to exercise it in matters of the greatest 
importance, to adjust which the power of assembling a punchayet does not 
rest with him ; when, however, all his endeavours to effect a compromise have 
proved of no avail, and tne property in dispute is of small value, he is au¬ 
thorized to refer it to a punchayet without reporting it to the Mamlutdar. A 
paper of consent signed by both plaintiff an«l defendant, called a razenamaii, and 
a decree or sarouch, drawn up and signed by the members to whose decision 
the matter has been referred, arc the only forms required, and which must be 
deposited wdth the Koolkurnee of the village, ^’his decision is considered by 
Government as perfectly valid, should neither of ‘he parties he able to bring 
forward any proof of liberty having been used or power shewn ; but it) cither 
of those cases appeals lie from the decree, and the party agrieved has it in his 
power to make a complaint to the Mainluttlar or Sirsoobadar, who, in such 
cases, is ordered to investigate the circumstances; and should any proof be 
adduced, or should he conceive that injustice had been pi-actised, he is to 
direct the pei'son aggrievetl to go to the hoozzoor and forwanl such remarks 
upon his case as may occur to him. Should the ajtpeal on investigation appear 
to he well founded, the decree is declared to be null and void; and afeuuld 
bribery have been practised, the party giving the bribe loses his cause, and his 
opponent is put in possession of the disputed property.* Should undue par¬ 
tiality have been shewn, another puncliayet is given. When a complaint has 
been made to the Mamlutdai', and ail endeavour to bring about an amicable 
arrangement has failed, he may send the parties to the Potail of any village to 
which they both consent, with an order to assemble a punchayet; but in this 
case all the forms and rules to which a punchayet, carried on under the 
immediate superintendence of the Mamlutdar, is subject, must be strictly 
attended to, or the decree wall never be confirmed by Government. Shetties 
of trade are allowed a similar authority wdien mellchants or tradespeople ai-e 
concerned. 


The number of punchayets is said to have diminished in the rates of thirty, 
or thirty-five to a hundred; this great diminution has been occasioned princi¬ 
pally by setting bounds tb the period when s^its of a particular standing and 
nature are admissible, by confirming all decrees given under the former Go¬ 
vernment, according to which possession was enjoyed up to the war, and by the 
endeavours now used to bring about amicable adjustment. The institution of 
huckee and gonahgaree has had a good effect both in reducing the number of 
punchayets and enabling the Government to insist on members as.scmbling 
more regularly. Sufficient time has not elapsed to admit of a full comparison 
between the slowness of decision under the former Government in its best 
days and our own, but it is no uncommon thing to hear of a punchayet which 
had been proceeding for ten or twenty year« during the time or the late 
Peishwa. From the enclosure (marked No. S) it will appear that disputes 
which were referred to punchayets three and nearly four years ago, still con¬ 
tinue undecided. Every possible endeavour has been used, and is now fol¬ 
lowed Up, to bring these matters to a decision. When delay has been occa¬ 
sioned by the absence of the person who is in possession of the disputed pro¬ 
perty, it has been taken from him and given over to his opponent until he has 
returned to plead his cause; when it has originated in the non-appearanee of 
the plaintiff, a certain period has been fixed for the dissolution of the |»un- 

chayet, 

* Remarks by Captain (rranl .—“ SutJi partialities sometiir.cfi arise from some prejudice against 
“ one of the parties, where old quarrels of family or of caste may have ialiuenced the members, 
“ without, tiieir being bribed.”—(Signed 1 J. G. 
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chayet, in case of iiis not being present to make good his claim ; when it has 
arisen from the remissness of the members of the punchayet, they have been 
summoned to attend by the Mamlutdar, and threatened with the lo.ss of their 
share of the fine to be levied from the parties. The injustice of allowing dis¬ 
putes to remain so long undecided has been pointed out to the Mamlutdars, 
and they have been ordered to enforce the above rules, and to use every ellbrt 
to bring suits of a long standing to a speedy conclusion. As within these last 
four months several decrees have been received from the Mamlutdars through 
whose districts we have passed this year, and a greater willingness and dispo¬ 
sition to dispatch exists than before, it is to be hoped that all the lists will soon 
be cleared. 

Answer ^th. 

The smaller Jagheerdars and Enamdars possess no power of administering 
justice or of issuing police regulations. The Eotails and Koolkurnees of their 
villages arc directed to obstTve the same system, and to follow the rules 
prescribed lor the other part of the districts, in the performance of which, the 
.Jagheerdars and Enamdars are to render them every assistance ; by any contrary 
conduct, such as allbrding protection to thieves, conniving at murder, or levying 
fines upon their servants for a dine execution of the Government orders, they 
render their jagheer or criarn liable to sequestration, and they have been fre¬ 
quently warned ol’ the lolly of pursuing so unjust a system, occasioning thereby 
the loss of their rights and privileges, which will otherwise be re.spected and 
continued to them. I'lie greater .Jagheerdars are vested with uncontrolled 
authority in both these respects; but by the treaty entered into with each of 
them, they are bound to maintain an efficient police, and to administer justice 
with uprightness and equity. Much regularity tlocs not as yet appear to have, 
found its way into their proceedings, and from the niimerous complaints which 
are constantly brought against them their administration of justice is still very 
deficient. These complaints when made in the llajah’s nyacedaish arc rcferrcil 
to Captain Grant, by whom redress for the injury complained of is obtained, or 
some good reason ascribed, from which it is evident that the complaint has 
been urged without loundation. The Jagheerdars have been constantly called 
upon to deliver up thieves traced within their boundary, and the necessity of 
apprehending and surrendering up such offbnder.s, afibrds them no choice as to 
tlicir maintenance of a police ; but the habits and customs of Mahratta rule are 
not likely to render it very efficient. Notwithstanding the exclamations which 
arc made with respect to their injustice, and the glaringly apparent diflferencce 
between the degree of proliection and support afforded by them to their sub¬ 
jects, and that which we afford to ours, I am inclined to imagine that their 
popularity is still considerable. They are regarded as the posterity of those 
who laid the foundation of the greatness of the natipn, and this joined to a 
similarity of religion and customs, tends to give them^^o small influence over 
the minds of their subjects; in these respects, the scale preponderates in their 
favour, but is counterbalanced by our equity and moderation. Their feelings 
towards our Government have been secured by the liberal continuance of their 
former rights and privileges : influenced by the great importance of these they 
will enter with timidity and hesitation into any wild schemes against our power ; 
but should what they consider a favourable opportunity offer itself, theyr would 
eagerly rush forward and use their best endeavours to rid themselves of a foreign 
yoke. As long therefore as success attends our undertakings and our proceed¬ 
ings continue to bear a favourable aspect, may we look to them for support, 
but a contfary disposition may be expected should fortune desert us. 

The principal novelties in our judicial system, both in civil and criminal 
cases, are the regularity and consistency in our administration, the equal exten¬ 
sion of it to the highest and lowest classes, and the purity which is maintain^, 
or attempted to be maintained ; it is clogged with rather greater degree of 
form, and so far with more delay. Our police regulations are more strict and 
more vigorously carried into effect, but are attended with less tyranny and 
cruelty, anS therefore with less efficiency. The introduction of our rule is 
equally beneficial to all classes with the exceptions to which I shall allude, and 
cannot, when properly understood, fail of producing satisfaction; for the delay 
which brings forth equity, and the want of efficiency which is Sacrificed to 
maintain humanity and prevent violence, must be viewed in a favourable light. 
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but our policy will not admit of so pleasing an inference as the foregoing. It 
is in vain for us to attempt to flatter ourselves that those who formerly were 
under little or no restraint, nnd whose wealth and consequence were more 
ample and extensive, will behold with satisfaction the establishment of a power 
which curbs their sway and lessens their dignity and riches ; that the intriguing 
members of society who, during the former reign, possessed the principal 
direction of affairs, and held the best situations both as to rank and emolument, 
will regard as favourable, the introduction of an administration in which they 
have no prospect of rising to the highest stations of power and trust; that 
those who have been accustomed to maintain a livelihood by peculation and 
fraud, will feel satisfied with a system which admits not the name of either; 
that the disbanded -soldiery and speculating Shrofis will feel satisfaction under 
the present state of things. In counterpoise to these, we hope that the abolish¬ 
ment of arbitrary and grievous asscssmcf»t upon the lower orders of society, 
and the countenance of all lawful and admissible rights to every class, will tenci 
considerably to remove the restless spirit and disposition to wh^ these unfa¬ 
vourable circumstances give rise, and that time, justice, and liberality, will 
reconcile even the most dissatisfied. 

Answer Sth. 

The custom of employing Aumeeus in caS'is of civil justice has not been 
introduced into this part of the country. 

» 

Answer 9th. 

The limitation imposed upon the filing of suits has been fixed at seventy 
years, in all cases of mortgages, of wuttun, and claims to land, anil thirty-six 
in disputes about debts and other matters of personal property. Appeals against, 
the decree of a punchayct arc required to be made within two months after the 
signature of the members has been affixed, and should four montl^S have 
elap.sed they are not admissible. 

Answer 10 fh. 

When disputes arise between the greater Sirdars, the matter is always referred 
to Captain Grant, , who either brings about an amicable adjustment or refers it 
to a punchayet, tliie members of wliich are generally of the same rank as the 
parlies concerned ; with this exception, the proceedings are the same as towanls 
every other class, and little or no difficulty has been experienced in arranging 
the disputes of tlic smaller Sirdars. Neither has force been required to carry 
into execution the award of a punchayet when the disagreement has been 
decided in that way; complaints, however of this*%escription, are uncommon, 
and mostly of a trifling nature. 

Answer 11th. 

The system of levyit^ a fine under the denomination of huckee and gonah- 
garee, which has been Intablished here in all civil causes, deters persons of a 
litigious disposition from bringing forward claims without any foundation. 
Previous to granting a punchayet, security is required from plaintiff and defen¬ 
dant for the payment of this, according to the following regulations. 

In disputes respecting meeras, koonbeewa, and all other sorts of assess¬ 
ed lands, the persons losing the cause is to pay a gonahgaree equal to one 
half of the yearly amount paid as revenue to Government. 

In disputes about houses and all other kinds of personal pi'operty, a 
gonahgaree is levied according to the value of the property at the fol¬ 
lowing rate, from one rupee to twenty thousand, eight per cent, and 
from twenty thousand to one lac, five per cent. 

In disputes regarding enam jagheer and other hereditary property, 

u one year’s income is paid as huckee and gonahgaree, one-third of which 
is levied as huckee on the successful, and two-thirds on the unsuccessful 
competitor. 

In disputes about maun paun, &c. where any income is denvable, one 
year of such income is levied as gonahgaree; where the dispuro is merely 
for some privilege. Government levies gonahgaree according to its own 
discretion. 

These ruldfe it will appear aflect principally the person who loses his cause, and 
thereby diminishes considerably groundless and frivolous complaints. Besides 
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these, when appeals are made against the decision of a punchayet, the appellant 
is obliged to bind himself by a written paper to pay such tine as the Govern¬ 
ment shall think fit, in case of his not being able to make good his assertion, 
and for the payment of which he must give security. Having entered into 
such bond his complaint is investigated, and should it be proved to be un¬ 
founded, a fine is levied upon, him according to the circumstances which may 
have induced him to come forward and make his appeal. 

Decrees are never enforced by the attachment and sale of houses and im¬ 
plements of trade ; the debtor who possesses nothing besides these is declared 
to be insolvent, and his creditors are obliged to wait until he has been ena¬ 
bled to amass some more tangible property. Should money, however, have 
been raised upon the security of a house, on failure of fulfilling the contract, 
the debtor is obliged to make over bis pledge to the person who has advanced 
casij under such agreement. Decrees, with the exception of those relating to 
debt, are strictly enforced, and the property in dispute delivered over to the 
rightful owner. 

The practice of confining for debt has not been introduced into this ter¬ 
ritory. 

# Answer 
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The answer to this Query is contained in the latter part of the foregoing. 


Private arbitration has increased considerably, owing to the expenses attend¬ 
ing a punchayet granted by Government, and to the endeavours which have 
been used to render it more common. Before referring a cause to a punchayet, 
the Mamiutdars are orilered to recommend amicable arbitration, and even 
after a punchayet has been assembled, the parties are at liberty to try and 
adjust their disputes through the mediation of any third person in which 
case, .only one-half of the usual hurkee and gonahgaree is levied from them. 

(Signed) W. R. MORIUS, 

Acting first A. P. A. 


J. BRIGGS, Esq. 
(ATo date.") 


1st Question. What is the estimated 1st Atmver. The estimated extent of 
extent of your charge in miles ? Candeish, according to a rough trigo¬ 

nometrical calculation, formed irom 
the latest printed maps taken from the apex of the mountains on the 
northern, western, and southern boundaries, and a line drawn from Boor- 
hampore to Adjunta, forms an area of 13,187 sqjrare miles. 


Mr. J. Briggs’ 
Replies 
to Queries, 
(No date.) 


2 d. What is the computed number 2d. According to the census in 
of the population, and how many to a 1821, there is 418,021 souls, which 
square mile ? gives about 31^ to each square mile. 


3d. State the gross and net amount 3d. The gross amount of fusly 1230 
of the revenue of your charge ? (A.D. 1820-21) was Rupees 19,45,069, 

and the net amount to be.collected, 
after all permanent deductions of gaum khurch. Zemindars, russums, 
enams and babs, was Rupees 17,16,346. This includes the pergunnahs 
of Byavut, Chopra, Loharro, and Pochora held for Dowlqt Rao Scindiah. 

4th. The amount of your charges 4th. The amount of present fixed 
and their per-centage on the Revenue, charges, including pensions, charities, 
excluding salaries to Collector and Bheel nemnooks, and warshasui]^ is 
Assistants, and Ahsham or military Rupees 4,02,700, as follows : 
sebundies, which may be shewn se- Hoozzoor Cutcherry, in- 
paratelv ? eluding English writers 

and treasurers, &c. Rupees 41,166 
Hoozzoor Adawlut establishment, Mamiutdars and Carcoons... 1,11,960 


Sebundies in the mehaiils, including Hircarrahs, &c. 1,18,920 

Pensions, Bheels, nemnooks and wurshasuns... 1,28,442 


VoL. IV. 


8M 


making 
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Ansfwer. 

making a percentage of Rupees 23. 1.85. on the nett revenue of fusly 


1230. 

Question. * Answer, 

5th. The number of Government 5th. Government villages in- 

villages and the territorial alienations habited ... 1,83(> 

in enam, jagheer, mocassa^ shewing Uninhabited, but part of the 

the proportion which the total of these land cultivated..... 413 

dienations bears to the Government Deserted . 1,148 

land,accordiog to the kumal or tuiicka Goom gaon, or villages, the 
assessment, and exhibiting the propor- scites of which are unknown 97 

tion of waste or cultivated Circar land? Total Government villages. 3,492 

Enam and jagheer villages. 540 


Total villages. 4,032 


The total of the alienations in enam and jagheer bear to the Government 
villages, according to the tunkah, a proportion equal to Rupees 9. 2. 50 
per cent. The total of alienations in enam and jagheer, including the 
enam lands of Government villages, as well as the entire villages held in 
enam and jagheer, bear to the whole tuncka by the best calculation that 
can be made, the tuncka of the enam lands in Government villages being 
ascertained by calculation only, the proportion of one to five. The pro¬ 
portion of waste to cultivated Circar land, assuming a hundred on the 
whole, is as follows: 


Cultivated . 12 

Arable uncultivated . 43 

Waste, including hills, rivers, towns, &c. 45 


Total 


100 


6 th. The number of talooks or 6th. There are nineteen talooks.. 
Mamlutdars into which your district 
is divided ?. 

7 th. The average collections from 7th. Ninety thousand, 
each? 


8 th. What balances of the settle- 8th. In 1228 fusly, a balance 


ment have occurred in your district of.Rupees 16,713 

in each year since we have had the In 1229 ditto . 27,923 

Government ? In 1230 ditto . 75,(X)0 


Tot^.Rupees 1,19,636 


9 th. What have been the causes of 9th. Generally speaking, the cause 
failure ? of failure is found in the poverty of 

the cultivators, who are unable indi¬ 
vidually to sustain even trifling losses. Of the above sum, 28,580 rupees 
have been remitted as irrecoverable, 100,000 rupees of it are due on 
account of mokassa from Scindia; 3,000 rupees have been collected and 
appropriated by the Zemindars of Tailner and Rawere; 10,000 rupees 
are due from the contractor of customs; and the remaining sum of 41,056 
is a balance recoverable from the Ryots. 

10 th. What new tank or water- 10th. None. Some few dams have 
courses have been made ? been repaired after strict inquiries, and 

consistently with the greatest eco¬ 
nomy; several more are in train of repair, without which the public 
revenue will greatly fall off. , 

11 tb. What regulations exist about 11th. There are no tanks in Can- 
tanks or water-courses, that is, the ac- deish, but a very extensive irrigation 
count of any tank or channel; stating prevails, which exhibits the remains of 
die rules about repairs, clearing out an enlightened system of agriculture. 

channels, There 

.#■ * 
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Question. Answer. Revenue 

channels, distributing the flow of water, There are altogether lOS stone and 
and from what funds and under whose mortar dams thrown across the various *^Repo^ * 

superintendence all this is done ? rivers in Candeish, some of which are SO Aug.lS22. 

estimated to have cost from 50,000 to „ , 

60,000 rupees; many are so old, that no satisfactory records exist of the 
period of their constructions, but all agree they were built solely by the to (Series, 
Government for the time being, and they are ascribed with great pro- (No date.) 

bability to the Mahomedan monarchs. Enam lands in some places exist . .. . 

to insure the repairs of some of the least expensive water-coufses; but, Deccan. 
generally speaking, as the whole of the original disbursement was from 
Government, so it is customary for Government to maintain them in 
repair. The water is in some places carried over nullahs, or small rivers, 
by expensive bridges and aqueducts. An allowance from the village 
expenses is made to the Fatcurry, or person superintending the clearing 
of the channels and the distribution of the water; and he is, besides, 
entitled to one row of every different sort of cultivation in each field, 
which is either paid in kind or by commutation in money. 

12 th. Are tank repairs assessed upon 12th. Repairs of dams are usually 
mceras or enam lands, which, as well too expensive to admit of sums being 
as Government, benefit by the.repairs; raised on that account, on villages 
if so, in what proportion is the account whose lands they irrigate; Govern- 
regulated ? ment is gradually reimbursed by the 

additional cultivation or extent of irri¬ 
gated lands. 

13th. Are the enam of the Bara (No answer.) 

Bullooty exempted or not ? 

14th. Is it usual when the damages 14th. No such conditions exist, but 
arc trifling for the Ryots themselves necessity frequently compels the culti- 
to repair them, either by their own vators to apply their labour to tempo- 
labour or by an assessment of grain for rary embankments, &c. &c., or trifling 
the purpose. Is this a part of the con- repairs of that nature, 
dition of the tenure on which they held 
their lands? 

15th. Are regular returns of the 15th. They have not hitherto been 
cultivation sent in to you at periods required to be sent in, as 1 have judged 
from each district, compared with the it proper for the sake of ascertaining 
preceding year ? gradually the true state of the cultiva¬ 

tion, to cause thO whole to be mea¬ 
sured annually; and a further investigation takes place, if necessary, at the 
jummabundy. 

I 6 th. Are quit rents levied by you I 6 th. Quit-rents are not levied on 
in military bazars; if so, what are the any military bazars in Candeish. 
rates at which they are collected from 
each class of bazar dealers ? 

17 th. What difficulties are expe- 17 th. Hitherto very few. The chief 
rienced in the realization of the. re- difficulty is, when the Mamlutdur has , 
venue ? neglected to collect the revenue when 

the crops are gathered in, and delays it 
till late in the year. The few remissions that have been required have 
been authorized, after application made on the subject. 

18th. Is distraint Of property ever 18th. Distraint of property is some- 
resorted to ? times resorted to, but it is not often 

necessary. 

19th. Have the appropriations of 19th. On ail occasions they appear 
lands to village temples and their mi- to have been so by records for a series 
nisters been continued ? of years. 

20th. Have stipendiary allowances 20 th. None, 
in any case been granted in lieu of 
land? . 


21 st 


21 St. 
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Question. Answer. 

21st. What portion of the day is ex- 21st. In spite of every wish to adopt 
clusively set apart to the public hear- the system of hearing complaints viva 
ing of complaints? arc they received voce, I have been compelled to aban- 
vivd voce, or in writing ? don it. Persons in Candeish state at 

one time before me what they deny to 
my face another. I have at length adopted the plan of receiving* all 
petitions in writing, which prevents the plaintiff from retracting, and from 
making frivolous, groundless, and malicious complaints, to which I found 
the vivd voce plaintiffs too prone. A box with a hole to receive petitions 
lies in the veranda of the cutcherry, which is opened by me on Mondays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, when all those who choose attend. I am 
always open to complaints against personal violence or outrage, during 
the whole time I attend the office, from ten till five, daily. 


22d. State generally the various 22d. Land revenue, customs, ab- 
sources from which the revenue is karree, mohturfa, and petty assess- 
drawn. ments, which are partial and vary in 

different districts, are small and vex¬ 
atious in collecting; and as they are numerous they necessarily occupy 
much of the time of all public servants either in realizing or keeping the 
accounts of them. 


23d. What was the origin and na- 23d. I understood by the kumal or 
ture of the kumal or kamil rental; kamil rental, the extreme amount 
by whom was it instituted and at what . which any village or pergunnah has 
period of time ? ever been brought to pay ; the term 

was probably adopted by the Ma- 
homedans. Where new dams or other great improvements have been 
effected, the kumal has exceeded the tunkha or estimated value of the 
rental, but where no improvements of this kind have taken place, it has 
seldom reached the tunktia in Candeish. 

24th. The same information with 24)th. The tankha is the estimated 
regard tothe tunkha rental. value of the rental of the land, and is 

said to have been fixed in Candeish by 
Akbar. 


2.?th. What are the different species 25th. Ooleim kaley, best black ; 
of soil in your district? Specify their mudhuu kaley, middling ditto; chic- 
varieties and the names by which they kum, dry mixed with gravel; burrud, 
are designated in the native language ; gravelly; sale burrud, red gravel; 
whether dry land, of the black, red, poola burrud, yellow ditto; mall bur- 
or mixed sort, or garden land watered rud, hill ditto stony; zerayet or ara- 
from nullahs, or by machinery from ble, 4s a name given to all land not 
wells, or paddy lands which are irri* irrigated. Baghaet or garden, is a 
gated either by artificial means, or name given to all land irrigated, whe- 
which depend solely upon the mdnsoon ther by wells or by aqueducts. To 
rains. Assuming sixteen as the total, state the proportions of. each sort of 
specify the proportion which each sort soil in a district of this extent, of 
of land bears to the whole. which 10,44<,683 beegahs out of 

73,77,161 only are cultivated, and 
about half of which is hid by forests, would be impracticable; nor can 
any satisfactory answer to such a question be given till an accurate land 
survey has been made, which would probably occupy several years. I shall 
however venture to give some notion of the proportion under cultivation, 
by a reference to the crops raised on them, assuming that certain land is 
appropriated to certain grains. The irrigated land in 1230 amounted to 
72,636 beegahs. 

The zerayet, or land not irrigated, 7,95,732, of which the following 
divisions of proportion may be made, assuming sixteen as the whole: 

Ooleim kaley .. 6 

Mudhun kaley. 3 

Chickum „ 

Ray Chickum y 


Burrud 
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• Burrud 

Lai barrud 
Peota burrud 
Mali burrud* 

Question, 

26th. St^te whether any survey of 
the land has ever been made or not. 
If made, under what Government and 
in what manner it was completed ? In 
regard to the various measures that are 
entered in the village accounts, such 
as the beegah, the tunkha, the mar, 
the chiggur, &c., state whether they 
are measures of a 8 peci 6 c quantity, or 
merely estimated. If the former, spe¬ 
cify the exact leb^h of the rod or 
chain by which the measurement was 
ascertained. If they are merely esti¬ 
mated quantities, specify how the esti¬ 
mate was formed; and in order that 
uniformity may be preserved, be parU- • 
cular in shewing how many square rods, 
each of five cubits and five clenched 
fists long, go to a beegah of land.* . 


The tunkha, the marthe chiggur, 
deish. 


Anstoer. 


4 


Answer. 

26 th. It is said that the records now 
denominated tunkha and rukbah were 
formed on a survey made in the time 
of Akbar, under the sj^etintendence 
of Rajah Taul Mull. Tlie districts of 
Nundoorbar anfd Sultanpoor underwent 
a survey with the ilahy guz (the same 
said to have been used by Akbar’s 
oflicers) in the time of Ilahy Rye, and 
the number of beegahs fell short nearly 
thirteen. In roy revenue report of 
Candeish of 1820-21, I gave a list of 
the guzea or rods used in each pergun- 
nab- I propose this year, assuming 
five cubits and five fists (pauch hath 
pauch moothee), or nine feet as a stan- 
dardi and squaring the present assess¬ 
ment to that measurement, by which 
alone any notion can be formed of the 
relative ratio of imessment' in dififerent 
soils and in difiTerent pergunnahs. 
are terms wholly unknown in Can- 


The land is spoken of by the out, or 80 beegahs (properly one plough of 
land); a purtun, 4 beegahs; a beegah, 20 paunds; a paund, 20 visvas, or rods; 
that is to say, one visva or rod in breadth, and 20 rods in length, form one 
paund. The intermediate parts do not differ. 


27 th. What are the different sorts 
of produce sown in the black, red, or 
mixed dryjand soils, and what in the 
wet or batty lands ? How many seers 
of seed of each kind are required to 
sow a beegah of each sort of land ? 
What is the gross produce of the re¬ 
turns? The first, second, and third 
description of soil may be taken as 
the average, and the produce exhibited 
in pucka seers of rupees weight. 


27 th. Wetlands. 

Patuathid and Motusthul. 


1. OoiWM I Produce 
Kaley./ sown. 


Sugar-cane. 


Paddy. 

Rallah 

Bajeiy 

Wheat 


Chemmy...... 

Wuttana (peas)... .> 

Woorried . 

Moong .. 
Makye (Indian com). 
Kandy.' .. .......... 


Seen of 
Seed required 
foru 

Beegah I.and,| 
each Seer 
80 Ks. weight. 


100 

Kipe of eugar- 
cane eetiuiated 
to be capable 
of producing 
ISO Seers of 

SI 

s 

H 

SI 

81 

21, 

10|t 

lOi 

Si 

H 


Gross Produce 
of the 
Retiun. 


600 
Seers of 

jagrr- 


400 
SOO 
' SOO 
.SOO 
250 
200 
200 
200 
200 
sod 

Nagley 
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* Pauch hatt, pauch moothee. 

8 N 
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Dsocen. 


OOLUM Kales.—.P roduce lown. 


Nagley . 

Rajgeerah.. 

Goolee (In^go). 

Tillee. 

Vegetable...'.. 

Wongee.... .v 

Meerchce (chillies) . 

Candy (onions). 

Lussum (garlic). 

Chowly. 

Walkcha. 

Aley (ginger). 

Meerec. 

Gajur (carrots) .. 

Mussoar. 

Plantains ... 


Licnes 


Tobacco. 

Bhoon moong . 

Opium. 

Zerayut. 

Kutta. 

Wewa. 

Kodrao. 

Paddy. 

Corasfuiy wowa 

Bajay. 

Wheat. 

Chonny . 

Wuttana (peas) 
Thorce .. 

Ooried. 

Moong. 

Mehut. 


Seen* of 
Seed reqiurcd 
• fora 
Beegah of l4Uid, 
I each Seer 
80 Bs. weight. 


Gron Produce 
of the 
Hetunt. 


3^ 

300 

1 

200 

1 

*4 

2 

200 

i 

700 

i 

SOO 


1,500 

4 

500 

10 

.5(M) 

3 

100 

20 

200 

44) 

1 

4^50 


210 

1 1 

200 

20 

200 

.500 

400 


plaints. 

200 

plaints. 

£25,000 

1 

350 

16 

1 300 

2 

7 

— 

— 

2 

100 

2 

100 

2 

100 

21 

4i00 

3 

150 

34 

. 

21 

190 

21 

150 

21 

150 

1.3* 

' 250 

.3 

, 60 

.3 

1 


j 100 

H 

1 1.50 

Jowaree 


Mucha 
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Enclosures in 


Seers of 

1 Mr. Chaplin’s 

Report, 

Oroee rrod«MM! 


Seed ie<)ai(«d 
fora 

Ooi.im Kalky.—{‘ todnee sown. 

Beegah at Land, 



each Seer 

Eetum. Mr.J.Bngg* 


80Il«.wtight. 

RepUea 
to Oueriea. 

Jowaree.. 


(No date.) 

1 H 

1 

800 ■ ^ 

Koolty...... 

2(10 Deccan. 

Nogly... 


200 

Bliurty .... 

s* 

ISO 

Rajgeera..... 

1 

150 

Tillce ... 

e 

200 

Kurdy... ..... 

H 

200 

(;howley...... 

s 

200 

Anibarry.. 

.2 j 

150 

Shopa.*.... 

1 

2 

150 


2 

100 

AI . 

2 

100 

K upas (cotton)... 

10 

2.50 

Ernmdy..‘. 

^ i 

60 

Tobacco... 

1 

250 

Ulsee... 1 

.A 

100 

.Tow (barley) .. 

20 

100 

Cuossoinb. j 

5' 

30 

Dhunny.. j 

10 

1 

160 

Shaloo .lowary... j 

8 

300 


10 

ISO 



The muddun and kunnist require to be sown with the same quantity of 
seed as the ootum; the produce of the kunnist one-third less than in wet 
lands, and oiie-half less in dry land. 


Question, 

^Sth.. What are the seasons of sow- 
ing and reaping the different crops? 
and assuming 100 as the standard, 
specify the proportion which each sort 
of produce bears to the whole, agree¬ 
ably to the enclosed form. No. 1. 

29th. With a view to form a judg¬ 
ment of what proportion of gross pro¬ 
duce how go to the Sircar, tp the 
expense of cultivation, to the mainte¬ 
nance of the Ryot’s family, and what 
profit remaining to him still; how 
many beegahs of black land can be 
brought under cultivation by a Ryot 
possessing eight bullocks, the gross 
produce of the land, the charges of 

labour 


Answer. 

28tb. Vid^ separate statement ac¬ 
companying. 


29th to 34th. A Ryot possessing 
eight bullocks can bring under culti¬ 
vation 100 beegahs of Qack dry land 
calculated to produce 3,000 seers of 
chemroy at thirty seers per rupee 100 

400 seers of bajree at forty seers 
per rupee .. 100 

5,000 seers of wheat at twenty- 
five seers per rupee .. 200 


Carried over 


Rs. 
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Roveiuic * Question. 

Enclosure"! in 

^Vepoitr" labour and other expenses of cultiva> 
20 Aug 1822.. tion; the Government share of the 

-. produce and the balance of profit re- 

maining to the Ryot. In calculating 
to QucIjos, theproduce^taketheaverageofthebest, 
(No dute.) middling, and worst land, and in fixing 

——^ * the' value be guided by the average 

Deccan. of the prices of the last twenty ;^ears, 
as far as they can be ascertained. Tins 
account requires particular care and 
accuracy in its preparation, in order 
to guard against fallacious results, and 
as the proportions sometimes vary ac¬ 
cording as the Ryot is rich or poor, 
state proportion of the middling claSs. 

30th. You will also shew if the Ryot 
has any other sources of profit beside 
the produce of his field. 

31st. The same account of a Ryot 
similarly situated who cultivates either 
garden or batty land, or red, or mixed 
dry land. 

S2d. If a Ryot similarly circum¬ 
stanced cultivates more than one or all 
of the different sorts of land, shew the 
proportions of each sort and the pro¬ 
duce, and other particulars as above 
expressed. 

33(1. If he cultivates beetle-nut, su¬ 
gar-cane, beetle-leaf, and other of the 
superior articles of garden produce, 
state the quantity of seed required for 
one bcegah, the total produce, the ex¬ 
penses of cultivation, the Government 
lent, and the balance of profit on each 
article. 

34th. If the share of plantation or 
horticultural produce is different from 
that of other sorts of produce, in con- 
sideration of the difierent expenses of 
rearing them, you will be particular in 
stating the circumstances. 


Answer, 

Brought over. Rs. 400 

By sale of bhoosa and Jcurby be¬ 
yond what is required for the 
cattle employed. 70 

3,250 seers of jowarree at fifty 
seers per rupee . 105 

Gross produce... Rupees 575 

Government share at two rupees 
per beegab. 200 

Balance.Rupees 375 


The charges of cultivation : 

For seed, Bajree. Rupees 3 

Wheat . 21 

Chemmy.. 18 

Jowaree . 3 


— 45 


Hire of four labourers . 200 

W.eeding . 20 

Wear and tear of eight oxen at 
five rupees annually . 40 

Wear and tear of wood, iron, and 
tackle for ploughs. 10 

Fees to district and village officers 40 


Total expenses.Rupees 352 

Balance of profits remaining to 
the Ryots. Rupees 23 

A Ryot similarly situated that pos¬ 
sesses eight bullocks may cultivate 
twenty-five beegahs of patusthul land, 
as follows: 

Eight beegahs with sugar-cane, 
eight ditto with paddy, nine ditto with 
chemmy and wheat, calculated to pro¬ 


duce as follows: 

840 4eers of gooch or- jagree, 
at twelve seers per rupee. 560 

3,000 seers of rice at ten seers 

per rupee . 300 

2,250 seers of wheat and chemmy 
taken together at thirty-five 
seers per rupee . 64 


Government share for eight beegahs planted with sugar-cane at 


twenty rupees per beegah .. IfiO 

Eight beegahs sown with paddy at ten rupees per beegah . 80 

Nine beegahs with wheat and chemmy at six rupees per beegah. 54 


294 

Balance.Rupees 630 

Charges of cultivation for the sugar-cane : 

Manure . 40 

Seed. 80 

Weeding . 80 

— 200 


For 
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Answer. 

For taddy : 

Manure . 16 

Seed. 8 

Weeding . 30 

For wheat: 

Seed....... 8 

Wear and tear of materials for the ploughs . 16 


Wear and tear of eight bullocks at five rupees per annum 40 
Hire of four labourers for the whole number of bee^hs... SOO 
For the village and district ofiicers on the whole produce.., 60 

- S«3 

- 577 

Balance of profit remaining to the Ryot is, .Rupees 53 


Itevenue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
lleport, 

20 Aug 1822. 


Mr. J. Briggs’ 
Replies 
to Queries, 
(No date.) 


Deccan. 


A Ryot with eight bullocks may cultivate twelve beegahs of Moh- 
tusthul land, four beegahs with sugar*cane, and eight beegahs with wheat, 

yielding 4,800 seers of goorh or joary, producing . 400 

3,200 seers of wheat at twenty>five seers per rupee .... 128 


Total gross produce.Rupees 528 

Government share at six rupees per beegab . . 7S 

Balance.Rupees 456 

Charges of cultivation for the sugar<cane : 

Manure. 20 

Seed.I... 40 

Weeding. 40 

- 100 

Wheat. 8 

Wear and tear of eight oxen at five rupees annually. 40 

Wear and tear of the materials of the ploughs and of the 

mote . 20 

Hire of four labourers. 200 

Fees to village and district officers..... 40 

- 308 

- 408 

Balance of profit remaining to the Ryot is.Rupees 48 


Question, 

d5th. 'You will also state whether 
the specific shares of Government and 
of the Ryots varied in land newly 
reclaimed, or were the same as in land 
long cultivated? Did the shares of 
packeries, or strangers, differ from 
those of fixed residents? 

4 

36th. What is the highest and what 
the lowest rent of a beegah of Govern¬ 
ment land of the black soil, consisting 
of square rods of..... to the bee¬ 

gah ? The same information also in 
regard to the rent of other soils; you 
will besides shew the highest and 
lowest rent of choice lands as well as 
of swasthee and of meeras land ? 


Answer, 

35tb. To compensate for the ex¬ 
pense of clearing the jungle and pre¬ 
paring the ground, the full assessment 
on newly reclaimed land is not taken 
until the fifth year. The share of 
stranger^ dbes not differ from that of 
fixed residents. 


36th. The hwhest and lowest rents 
of a beegah or Government land of 
pauch hath, pattch moothee, are as 
follows: 


Patusthulootum, from Y 
21 to 70 rupees, f 
Muddum, from 8 to 2,^ 
Kunnist, from 1 to 8.y 


Average of 
22 beegahs 
1. lli 


Motusthul ootum,firom 

5 to 7.. 

Muddum, from S to 5 
Kunnist, firom 1 to 3 


Average of 
37,000bgs. 
3 . 12 


VoL. IV. 


8 O 


Zerayot 
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Revenue 
Enclosure!, in 
Mr, ('Implin’s 
Report, 

HO Aug. 1822, 


Mr. .1. liriggs’ 
lieplie*) 
to Queriet, 
(No date.) 


Deccan, 


Anftvoer. 


Zerayet ootum, from 2 to ..A Average of 

Muddum, from 1 to S ...>658»000 bs. 

Kuiinist, from 1 to 4...1. 9^ 

Total average .. 1. 13^ 


Question. 

S7th. Do the JRLyots possess a pri¬ 
vate inheritable property in the land, 
vrith liberty to sell or mortgage it at 
pleasure ? If sudi Meerassadars exist, 
do they include the whole body of 
the Ryots or only a part of them, and 
what IS the name by which they are 
called and their tenure designated? 
Shew what profit a Meerassadar de¬ 
rives from his land more than a Ryot 
who is not a Meerassadar? Under 
what Government the meeras was 
first established} under what rules 
or circumstances, and how it has since 
been held; whether any sunnuds for 
such meerasses are extant, whether 
the purchase and sale of such land has 
ever taken place; and if so, for how 
many years purchase money. Should 
such sunnuds be procurable, some spe¬ 
cimens to be forwarded with a trans¬ 
lation of their contents? 


Answer. 

Syth and S8th. There are but few 
Meerassadars in Candeish, and it is 
understood that with the exception of 
Potails and other Zemindars, they 
have the right of mortgaging these 
lands only, and not of selling them. 
The Zemindars can sell their meerassy 
lands only when they dispose of their 
Zemindarrics, the former being con. 
sidered apart of the latter, and inse¬ 
parable from it. It does not appear 
that a Meerassadar can derive more 
fi*om the profits of his land than a 
Ryot who is not a Meerassadar, ex. 
cept by his superior industry. Under 
the late Government, he was usually 
assessed at a higher rate than other 
Ryots, because it was considered 
there was less chance of his aban- 
doning his land than those who were 
mere tenants at will. 


dSth. Are the sales and transfers of 
meeras land registered in any way, 
or any fee paid to Government in the 
transfer ? 


S9th. Is meeras land subject to the 39th The bucks are paid in kind, 
payment of bucks or other fees, whe- and in proportion to the produce, and 
ther it be cultivated or left waste ? therefore not levied on waste land. 


40th. Does the neglect to cultivate 40th. I am not aware that any 
meeras impair the right, or subject it neglect to cultivate, or the abandon- 
to forfeiture ? ment of the land for any definite pe¬ 

riod, impairs the right of the Meeras¬ 
sadar whenever he may be di^sed to ai^ume it; except a few in Buglan, 
there are no Meerassadars in Candeish b&ide the village and district Ze¬ 
mindars. 




41st. Does the meeras tenure exist 41st. It exists only among Zemin 
in all the villages, or is it confined to dars in all villages, 
a particular tract of country ? 


42d. If so, how do you accoupt for 4@d. The cause of its being confined 
the circumstances? to Zemindars only, and not now ex¬ 

tending to all the other permanent 
cultivators, can only be accounted for by a succession of masters, who 
have disregarded every other object but that which necessity and the 
policy of the moment compelled them to adopt. And it is ndr to con¬ 
clude from this circumstance that they found it convenient to admit the 
• hereditary privileges of village and district ofiScers. The total overthrow 
of all right in the soil was probably effected during the Mahomedan 
Government. 


43d. What is the proportion of Mee¬ 
rassadars in your district to tenants at 
will? 


43d. The proportion of Meerassadms 
to tenants at will is about as one to six. 


44tfa. Are the Ryots particularly te- 44th. Particularly so. 
nacious of their meeras land r 

43th. 


45th. 
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Question. 

45th. What is the number of Ryots 
to whom you issue ryotwar puttees ? 

46tb. Are mochulkas exchanged, 
and do both specify the quanti^ and 
quality of land and the rates of pay¬ 
ment ? 

him in money. He enters into 
kbobooleat nama, in which the ni 
detail. 


Answer. 

45th. In 1821.ga, 23,507 puttees 
were given. 

46th. The Ryot receives a putta spe¬ 
cifying each particular portion of land, 
the rate of assessment, and the sum 
total he is to pay, which includes 
every thing that can be demanded of 
no mochulka, but the Potail gives a 
me of each Ryot is en^i'ed with every 


Kcvemie 
Enclosures iii 
Mr. (’haplinV 
Jl eport, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. J. lltiggs’ 
Ilcplicb 
to Queries, 
(No date.) 


Deccan. 


47 th. Amongst the different condi¬ 
tions under which the Ryots cultivate 
Circar land, such as the kutgoottah, 
mukta goottah, swasthee, oosli, and 
choolee, the latter is generally stated 
to be a losing concern. If so, what 
are the reasons for its occupation, and 
for any restriction that may be resort¬ 
ed to by the Government officers to 
prevent its being thrown up. What 
is the origin of the term choolee? 
Are the RyoPs losses upon the choo¬ 
lee made by the easy terms of the 
kutgoottah, by cultivating vackarree 
land or enam land, or in what other 
manner ? Shew the origin of the 
words swasthee and ooste used in 
some districts. If, like that of the 
choolee, the losses in one sort of land 
are compensated by the extra profits 
of other sorts of fields in the Ryot's 
occupation, fully explain the circum¬ 
stance. 


47 th. Kutgoottah and mukta goottah 
are synonymous terms, signifying a 
contract tor the use of a piece of 
ground at a determinate rate, differing 
irom the ordinary assessment. By 
swasthee is understood land always 
bearing the tunkha assessment, or not 
held under more favourable engage¬ 
ment or indulgence. The term choo¬ 
lee is unknown in Candeish. For the 
last twenty years, the most common 
tenures in Candeish were the outbun- 
dee, or engagement to pay a fixed 
sum for the use of each plough and 
pair of oxen with which the owner 
might cultivate as much land as he 
could, and teekahbundy a fixed assess¬ 
ment for each field. The latter was 
open to much abuse, as appears by the 
measurement, which has brought to 
light so much concealed land since 
our occupation of the country. • 


48th. To what description of lands 48tb. The term sheree is applied to 
was the term sheree applied ? lands that have been separated from 

the village by great officers, Jagheer- 
dars, and Mamlutdars, for their own use, paying neither revenue nor bucks. 
The term appears to be continued to these lands even after they have 
reverted to the village, although they are then in every respect the same 
as other lands. 


49 th. Is that or any other land re¬ 
served by Government and expressly 
placed under the management of the 
Potails, or village-officers, on account 
of Government? If so, under what 
circumstances was it reserved, and 
how was it mantled ? 

50th.' Is the Ryot at liberty to re¬ 
linquish at pleasure the Government 
land in his occupation, or does this 
depend on the officers of Government? 
What was the practice of the. former 
Government, and what is the present 
practice ? 

made to dissuad'e him, aiid if he 
distrained, and if he absconded 
and confined till he returned. 


(No answer) 


50th. On the occasion of any Ryot 
relinquishing his land, be is called on 
to explain me mson, and, according 
to circumstances^ is allowed to relin¬ 
quish or not: if he wishes to quit his 
occupation altogether, there ill no ob- 
‘ Stacie to his doing so. Under the 
former Government every exertion was 
persisted his goods and chattels were 
tis family were very frequently seized. 


31st. Whose province was it for- 31st. It has always been considered 
merly to direct the cultivation, and the duty of the Potail and the Zemin- 

how dar. 
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Rcvtnuu Question. 

Encinsims in Jjj }{; managed? If the mo- 

deni differs from the ancient practice, 
SO Aug. 1822.- explain the circumstances, and shew 

- whether the change is favourable to 

the Ryot or otherwise, whether there 
to«7jfrics, cause of interruption to the 

(No date.) freedom of cultivation, whether any 

- ^ restraint is imposed upon a Ryot who 

Deccan. possesscs the means but refuses to cul¬ 
tivate his usual ffelds. If such re- 
' Btraint is imposed, shew in what man¬ 

ner. What was the custom observed 
in this respect under the former Go¬ 
vernment ? 


Answer. 

dars, and as they have a per-centage 
on the gross revenue, it is their in¬ 
terest to encourage it. No manage¬ 
ment for directing the cultit'ation will 
ever be necessary, if the balance left 
with the Ryots after paying all dues is 
such as to induce them to cultivate for 
profit. If no profit arises out of cul¬ 
tivation, 1 conceive that no manage¬ 
ment will avail to prevent the country 
becoming more and more impoverished 
daily. If a Ryot refuses to cultivate 
his usual fields, and requires other land, 
it is given to him on condition of 
his paying the same rent for the new 
land as he did for the old. 


52d. Into what umuls, babs shares, 
was the revenue of a village or dis¬ 
trict divided under the Mahratta Go¬ 
vernment, as chowtii, mokassa, jag- 
heer, &c. ? 

53d. As these divisions are not uni¬ 
form, state those which are most com¬ 
mon in the different districts of your 
charge, with the proportion which 
each bears po the whole revenue. 


Jagheer 
Mokassa 
Sahootra 
Babtee.. 


52d. Jagheer, mokassa, Including 
sahootra (or six per cent, on the mo¬ 
kassa produce)^ babtee, and sirduis- 
mookec. 

53d. These divisions are not uni¬ 
form in CanJeish. The proportion 
which each bears to the revenue of a 
village is different in different villages. 
The proportion which each bears to 
the whole revenue of the province is 
as follows, viz. 

75 shares. 

171 

1 


Total. 100 


Extra: 


Surdaisrnookee. 12.^ 

Surkanangow . 1 


llSf 


54th. Was the surdaismookee a part 
of the tunkha or kumal, or whatever 
may have been the total standard at 
the time it was established, or was it 
an extra impost on tlie country ? 

55th. Were these umuls parts of 
the whole standard rental, kumal, or 
tunkha, or were certain deductions 
first made before the umuls were ap¬ 
portioned ? 

56th. When any umuls were alien¬ 
ated, how was the exact sum to be 
paid on account of them fixed, or if 
levied by the persons themselves, how 
were they ? 

tion of the detail accounts, for whi 
maintained by the Jagheerdar. 


54th. An extra impost of twelve 
and a half per cent. 


55th. The umuls were paid after 
deducting all expenses and casual ex¬ 
tra levies. 


5Gth. The amount of each umul 
(per-centage on the nett revenue) was 
in the first place fixed by Government. 
It varied in different places, and the 
proportion payable to each individual 
claiming it was known by an examina- 
;h purpose an establishment was always 


57 th. 
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Question. Ansa-er. 

57 th. To what species of rights is 57tl«. VVutttin, according to the 
the term wuttun usually applied, and Mahratta acceptation ol' the word, 
what is the usual custom respecting seems to signify hereilitary property, 
the employment and division of wut- and equivalent to the canawticherry of 
tuns, succession, &c. the Tamdol and the vutty of the Taloo- 

goos. 

28th. Explain the circumstances 28th. The term is not in use in Can- 
generally of ezaput villages ? deish. 

59 th. What security was formerly 5()th. Havildars were maintained in 
taken for the realization of the revenue, each village to prevent the crops being 
and what security is now taken ? sold till Sahookars agreed to pay the 

money for the Ryots, and all defalca. 
tion was raised on others. At present the Potail is looked to, in whose 
koolyat is entered an agreement, on the part of the village, to make good 
ail casual defalcations on account of deaths, desertions, or failures. 


Revenue' 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Cliaplin's 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. J. Briggs' 
Replies 
to Queries, 
(No date.) 


Deccan. 


both. In what manner were cowls 60th. Cowls for waste land differed 
for the clearing of waste granted un- according to circumstances. The 
der the old government, and how are most common cowl was exemption for 
they now granted ? State the diderence the first year, and gradual increase of 
between the two if any exits, and one-fourth annually to the fifth year, 
whether any hindrance is now found to When the land was much overgrown 
the cultivation of waste upon cowl. with jungle and roots, the exemptions 

extended to the second year, and the 
payments were one-fifth annually afterwards to the seventh year; this was 
the most advantageous cowle ever granted in Candeish. These tenures 
are open to all such as choose to accept of them, in addition to the cowls 
^Su-ori^.) directed to be issued on the Ryots in general, seem to prefer the old cowls 
on lands lying fallow for many years, because there are few of them can 
venture to apply the whole labour of a plough to waste land only, to which 
the latter is peculiarly applicable. On occasion of the establishment of 
villages wholly deserted, they are sometimes induced to take the new 
cowl. Cowl for lands which have only lain fallow for two, three, or 
four years, is granted in conformity to the new cowl. 

(»lst. Was waste land ever reserved 6lst. Waste lands were sometimes 
by the former Government ? What reserved for forage of cattle; 284,870 
waste land has been brought under begahs of waste land have been cul- 
cultivation since the Company's ac- tivated since the Company’s accession 
cession to the Government ? to the Government. 

G2d, What ruined villages have been 62d. One hundred and fifty-five vil- 
ropeopled ? lages have been re-inhabited, and some 

of the lands of 10,5 other deserted 
villages have been cultivated. 

03d. What were the general prin- (iSd. The pergunnahs in Candeish, 
ci|)les established, and what were the under the late Government, were for 
forms observed in the revenue cco* the most part rented out by the Peishwa 
nomy of the former Government ? every year. The renter or sub-renter 

sent his agent to the mehauls, whomade 
as good a bargain as he could with the Potails of villages and Zemindars, 
founded on the accounts of the preceding year and present appearances of 
cultivation. 

0 tth. By whom, and with whom wa§ G4th. Usually through the Zemin- 
the settlement formed in the first in- dars agency with Potails. 
stance ? 

02th. Was the jummabundy under 65th. It was usually farmed, and the 
the late Government farmedmoozawar. Revenue cdntractors and the Zemin- 
that is to say, was it a village settle- dars and Potails were incessantly try- 
ment, or was it farmed by mehauls or ing to overieach each other, 
whole districts ? Was the country 

farmed out, or was it under aumany management ? State the particular 
modes observed of making the settlement. 

VoL. IV. 8 P 


OOtli. 
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Revenue 
‘Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin's 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1823. 

Mr. J. Rriggs* 
Rcj)lie« 
to Queries, 
(No date.) 


Deccan. 


Question. 

G 6 th. If farmed, was the farm an¬ 
nual, or for a term of years ? 

67tli* Who distributed the details 
of the settlement amongst the indi¬ 
vidual cultivators? Was it the Cama- 
visdar, the Potail, or the Koolkurnee ? 
Was it customary to conclude the set¬ 
tlement of the whole mooxa first, and 
then to apportion out the constituent 
parts ryotwar; or was the settlement 
first made with each Ryot, and the 
aggregate considered the jurama of 
the village. In .settling with each 
Ryot, what were the several puttees 
imposed, in addition to the original 
assessment of the cultivated land ? 


6 Sth. After the village settlement 
had been formed, if any deficiency oc¬ 
curred in the repartition of the sum 
amongst the Ryots, how was it made 
up? 


Anm'cr. 

GfJth. Annual. 

67 th. The Potail and Koolkurnecs 
distributed the details of the settle¬ 
ment. Besides the assessment on the 
land, whether made on the plough, on 
the field,or on the beegah, the villagers 
were subject to extra assessments for 
the payments of village Dhurmadows, 
Havildars,Turrufdar$, furmaish, or sup¬ 
plies gratuitously furnished to Mam- 
lutdars and others; and, in short, for 
all incidental expenses to which the 
village was exposed, which under the 
best Native Government may be cal¬ 
culated at twenty-five per cent., and 
under loose administration from fifty 
to a hundred per cent. 

G 8 th. By an extra assc.s.sment. 


G 9 th. Who now makes the ryotwar G 9 th. The ryotwar distribution (if 
distribution of the assessment, what by this is meant the allotment of land 
are the several puttees levied, and ge- to each individual) is made by the 
nerally under what rules is it formed. Potail. The assessment is made by 
If any difference exists between the the Collector in person. Each Ryot in 
present and former usage, explain it Candeish cultivates a certain portion 
in detail, and state whether you con- of ground on his own private account; 
sider it advantageous to the Ryot or and on the extent and nature of land 
otherwise; give the account of the being ascertained, the assessment is 
village according to the mode of set- made through the agency of the Po- 
tlement under the former Government tail. When the juramabundy is over, 
upon the moozawar plan, shewing the each Ryot receives his putta from the 
distribution afterwards into ryotwar, Mamlutdar, in which every item of 
and corresponding accounts of the assessment is stated, including Zemin- 
same village under our Government? dars and Potails, bucks and roossooms. 

He has thus an opportunity of imme¬ 
diately applying for redress, if he thinks mstice has not been done to him 
in the arrangement. Formerly, from all fliat I can learn, settlements were 
made with the Potail; the ground was not measured, nor was any refe¬ 
rence had to the extent of cultivation, but to the sum which the Potail 
agreed to pay, and the details of cultivation, the distribution of asses.s- 
ment, and amount payable for gaum khurch, &c. &c. &c. was left entirely 
to him and to the Zemindars, and under such circumstances the Potail 
and his relations contributed but little in proportion to the quantity of land 
they held. I have reason to think under the late system, that no less than 
twenty.five per cent, of the gross revenue was swallowed up by these inter¬ 
mediate agents in the best times; and within the last twenty years, perhaps 
fifty per cent. Thyrow bunds of the late and present Governments arc 
furnished in Mahrattas. 


70 th. What security was there for 
the property of the tenantry, and what 
checks against oppression ? 

71 st. How were the limits of the 
demands of the officers of Government 
determined, by a share of the crop, 
or by a fixed money rent ? 


70 th. Appeals to the Camavisdars 
or Zemindars. 

71 st. In general by a fixed money 
rent. 


72 d. 
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72 tl. Was the demand fixed accord- 7‘2d. The only demand legitimate is, 
ing to ancient usage ascertained by the that which accords with ancient usage, 
village accounts, or was it at all dis- ascertained by village accounts, 
cretionary in the Government officers 
to fix it ? 

7dd. If discretionary, could the Ilyot 73d. I am not aware that any ryot- 
be ousted from his land, if he refused war settlement was ever made, or in¬ 
assent to the terms preposed ? deed that the Kyot was individually 

consulted. The settlement was made 
with the Potail, and he alone was looked to for the money. The details 
were in his hands, and I imagine, excepting by desertion, there was no 
resource left to the Ryot but to pay the demands made on him by the 
Potails. 
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74th. If rent in kind was commuted Commutations of money for 

for • a fixed money rent, was it deter- rents payable in kind were made usn- 
rained on a given average of the prices ally at the value of the produce of the 
of former years, or how ? year preceding. If the Potails de¬ 

murred when the price was high, the 
rents were taken in kind ; but this system varied every year in the dif¬ 
ferent parts in Candeish : much depended on circumstances and individual 
character. 


75th. When was a money rent first 75tli. It is impossible to reply to 
substituted for payment in kind ? tliis question generally. Candeish has 

long been subdivided among various 
mastens, and caprice or interest established, or renewed payments in 
kind, or payments in money, in different places at different times. 

7 (ith. How were the periods of the 76 th. The present system is to 
kists fixed in the several gradations of realize the revenue, after allowing time 
collection, from the Ryot to the Potail, for the sale of the crops and according 
the Potail to the Camavisdar or to the nature of the produce. For 
farmer, and the farmer to Grovern- instance, the joary and bajee crops 
ment ? Be particular ;n stating the ought to pay all their dues by the end 
periods at which demands were made ofJanuary, and the wheat and chemmy 
upon the Ryots for the dues of Go- crops will not even be demanded be- 
vernment of whatever description, and fore February and March. If Go- 
the relative per-centage of each in- vernment is not pressed for money, 
stalment, and the practice in this re- by allowing time for the sale of the 
spect as it now prevails, exhibiting the crops before the revenue is demanded, 
merits and demerits of each system, the Ryots make more of them than if 
and stating which is most conducive they were called on to make payments 
to the revenue. while the crops were still unripe, when 

they must mortgage to Sahookars to 
pay the rent to Government, In Candeish, I should recommend the 
present system to be continued for many years, till the country has re¬ 
covered from its impoverished condition. Under the former Governments, 
much the same periods were fixed for demanding the rents on the khnrreef 
and rubbee crops. The harvest was gathered into the threshing floors, 
where guards were posted to prevent its removal till merchants or bankers 
became security for the payment of rents, when it was allowed to be 
taken away and sold. The consequence of this W'as, that the farmers 
were compelled to sell their grain, and sometimes mortgage the ensuing 
crops at reduced prices, and were subject to all sorts of imposition, from 
which they are now wholly relieved. 

77 th. If any, and what remission 77th. No deductions from the rent 
of the full rent allowed to Brahmins is allowed, but there are few Mussul- 
or Mussulmans, or other privileged man and no Brahmin cultivators in 
castes, either in consideration of their Candeish. 
poverty or of their receiving no as¬ 
sistance from their women in the la¬ 
bours of agriculture. 


78 th, 
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Question. ' Answer. 

78 th. Were the rents formerly tlis- 78 th. The rents in Candeish have 
charged by the Ryots in ready money, been for many years paid by huwala ; 
or by huwala, or assignment upon the Ryots were obliged to make good 
bankers ? How paid—by the Mocud- ail losses, 
dum to the Mamlutdar,* by the Mam- 

lutdar to the Sirsoobadar, and by the Sirsoobadar to Government ? In case 
of loss ol’ exchange, or charges of interest occunring from the system of 
huwala, was^the amount assessed upon the Ryots ? If so, state what may have 
been about the per-centage upon a Ryot*s rent. 


79th. What is the system now pre¬ 
vailing in this particular? Does any 
charge of interest or loss by exchange 
iall upon the Ryot ? If so, state the 
proportion with reference to his rent, 
comparing the present with the past 
syrstem. 


SOth. What is the usual rate of in¬ 
terest paid by Ryots for sums borrowed 
from Sahookars. 


79 th. The rents are now paid by 
the Potails direct, but the system of 
huwala among individuals perhaps 
partially exists: it is not possible to 
tell what is the loss sustained by them, 
as it is sometimes more or less accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. This species ol' 
huwala is a private transaction, and 
is totally dili’erent from the huwala of 
the old Government. 

SOth. There is very little money 
now borrowed by Ryots, they get 
tuccava from the Soucar. No money 
is however lent to Ryots by Soucars, 
even now, under twenty-four per cent, 
annually. 


81st. Does the rate vary when the 
loan is for grain instead of money ? 


81st. Grain advanced in the sowing 
season receives at fifty per cent, in tJie 
Jiarvest. 


82d. What are the several coins in 82d. The only coin received into 
your district} of which is there the my treasury is the Chandore rupee, 
greatest, and of which the least quan¬ 
tity? In every 100 rupees collected, what received in payment of revenue 
is about the proportion of each coin ? 


83d. Were there any established 
revenue rates at which coins were 
received under the former Govern¬ 
ment j or were the rates undefined and 
fluctuating ? How is it now ? If not 
already done, would it be desirable to 
fix the relative rates of each with refe¬ 
rence to some standard. If so, state 
the average market and intrinsic value 
of each coin now in circulation, in a 
separate table, shewing the highest and 
lowest value during the year. 


83d. Under the late Government, 
as well as in the present, there was little 
diversity of coins in Candeish. The 
assessment was in many pergunnahs 
made in tuckas at a fixed number of 
pice f?>r a tucka ; and if paid in silver, 
the latter was taken at its current value 
relatively with copper. 

There are now no payments made 
but in Chandore rupees, and scarcely 
[|ny other coin in circulation. 


84>th. If you conceive that any de- 84th. There is but ohe coin, 
predation of particular coins takes 

place from a combination of the Shrofis, what remedy for the evil would you 
suggest ? 

8^th. Is any profit brought to 85th. There is but one coin, 
account in converting the currency of 

the country into the coin in which your accounts are kept. If so, state the 
average amount annually. 


86th. Are the same coins that are 86th. There is but one coin, 
collected from the Ryots paid into your 
treasurer, or are they changed on the 
>vay to it ? 
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Question. 

Sytb. Wbat checks are established 
to prevent this abuse ? 

88tb. Do the sirsalputtees, or list of' 
remittances from villages and districts, 
specify the different coins, composing 
the'-remittance ? W 

89th. Under tlie former Govern¬ 
ment, did the Muktadar, or farmer, on 
failing to realize the fixed jiimmabnndy 
from the Ryots, make good the difl'er- 
ence from his own pocket, or did he 
assess and collect it from the Ryots 
generally, either in the same or suc¬ 
ceeding year. In tlie event of indi¬ 
vidual failures, from death or other 
causes, whence did tiie farmer realize 
the loss ? State also what is the exist¬ 
ing practice; that is to say, are defi¬ 
ciencies of revenue ever levied upon 
whole villages or districts ? 

90 th. Are receipts granted in the 
several gradations of collections, viz. 
to the Rj'ots by the Potails, &c. and 
by Catnavisdars ? 


jlnsii'er. 

87 th. There is but one coin. 


88th. Yes; in the most ample de¬ 
tail. 


89th. Under the late Government, 
farmers of the revenue most commonly 
paid the amount at the beginning of 
the year, an allowance being given for 
the interest; and they realized as much 
for the Ryots as they could in any way. 
Itdias hardly ever been found necessary 
to make extra assessments on this ac¬ 
count on villages after the jummabuudy 
has been mnd<;; some trifling balances 
have, however, been thus realized. 
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90th.Recei))ts arc granted in all 
the gradations of collection by the 
Koolkurnee to the Ryot, Mamlutdar 
to the Potail, and by me to the Mam¬ 
in Ulur. 


91st. Is any register of receipts kept 
by you, and in wluit form ? 


91st. A register is kept in the form 
of a ledger, in English, and copies in 
M ah r alt as. 


9‘2d. Under the former Govern- 92d. Under the best Government 
incut, was credit allowed in the juni- the gaum khurch was allowed for, and 
inabundy lor the villages, or was the deducted from the jummabundy. It 
amount collected by the Potails and is calculated that it amounted to fifty 
Koolkurnccs at their discretion by an per cent, of the gross revenue in small 
extra assessment upon the Ryots, ex- villages, anil never less than twenty- 


elusive of the jummabundy ? If these 
charges were deducted in making the 
jummabundy, state what particular 
items were disbursed by the Potails 
and Koolkurnces at their pleasure, 
and what particular items were ex¬ 
pended through the Mamlutdar. You 
will explain the practice also as it at 
present exists in this regard ; you will 


fiv'e per cent, in large villages and 
towns. During the fusly year 1230, 
the total amount of items under the 
head of gaum khurch, including all 
the various bucks of district and vil¬ 
lage officers commonly classed under 
that head, is 2,10,018 rupees on 
Ifkfi^jOPJ, being 12. 2. 50 per cent, on 
the gross revenue. There are no items 


also exhibit the average jier-centage of of galnn khurch disbursed through the 
village charges under the late Govern- Mamlutdar. For masiy years the cii.s- 
ment, comparing them with those of tom in Candeish has been to allow the 
die jiresent ? Potails to collect and manage the gaum 

khurch in any way they chose; and I 
know of instances where the collections on that account have been more 
than double and treble the amount of the jummabundy. 


93d. Are the fees and perquisites of 93il. They are collected in all. 
Potails and Kurnams collecten in all 
villages ? 

Okth. Are the proportions different Ulth. The proportions .seemed to 
ni different places have been fixed according to the in¬ 

fluence of the Potail at the time, and 
have been handed down to posterity in the same way. They vary in 
almost every village and pergunnah. 

VoL. IV. s Q 


95 th. 
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* Question. 

9 oth. What checks arc established 
to prevent excessive exactions under 
the head of gaum khurch ? 

OOth. Which of the ancient instiUi- 
tions remain in full force, and whicit 
of them have been modified or abo¬ 
lished since the accession of the British 
Government ? 

97 th. Who are the variotis ollitrcrs 
of the village, including the l^otail, 
Koolkurnec, and the Barra Bullooty ? 


Ansxver. 

IDth. The amount of shares which 
fall on each llyot is included in the 
land assessment, and this is fully stated 
in each pottah. 

9()th. The employment of the Ze¬ 
mindars hks been set aside; the 
gaum khurch has been limited and de¬ 
fined. Each Ryot has a putta, which 
includes every thing he has to pay in 
any shape. 

97 th to 99th. The officers of a vil¬ 
lage are as follows: 

1. Tlie Potail. He is tite head man 


Give the designation of each, and tic- of the village, and the principal actor 


scribe their several powers and duties. 
Shew what are their emoluments or 


in all transactions relating to it. Jt is 
not easy to define his authority with 


perquisites, lights ani^ privileges, gieat exactness, as it must depend in 
whether they are paid by land, or by some measure on character, and 
hoogee anaj ghoogree kurbei, &c. from greatly on circumstances, under our 
the Ryots; whether these fees are Govermneut. The Potail must be 
charged upon each plough, ujion the considered as the agent of Govern- 
laiul, upon each individual Ryot, or ment, in iiis village, for the encourage- 


upon the crop. 

98 th. What other cesses were levied 
under the late Government, such asfiis- 
kec huldee nuzzur khunideree lurruf 
hagber baco, upon each bullock load 
of grain, under the name *)f gourkas, 
or any other denomination ? 


ment of agricidture and collection of 
the revenue, and on the part of the 
villagers for the purposes of represent¬ 
ing to Government their wants and 
grievances. He has a prescriptive 
authority over the Barra Bullooty and 
over the village in general, but no 
defined ilircct authority from Govern- 


99 th. Which of these are still col- ment for its control, except the autho- 
Icctcil, and which discontinued under rity for granting ]>unchayets and deci- 
our Government r* State what is the ding suits in minor cases; which, how'- 


amount of enam land incluiling hoo- 
gee anaj and other perquisites enjoyed 
by the Potails,after deducting quit-rent 
or enam puttee, payable to Ciovern- 
menf. Give an instance of a village in 


ever, does not appear ever to have 
been exerted: at least its eflects are 
not observable. The Potails are paid 
by enam lands and by a share of the 
revenue denominate«l tachoory or 


your district where the per-centage of mooshara ; the account of which last, 
their emoluments in proportion to the rela^vely with the revenue, diflers in 
revenue is the highest, and t)f another difil-rcnt villages, 'fhe amount of the 


village where they are lowest, and strike 
the average. The same information is 
required with regard to the Koolkur- 
nees, the village Tullaries, 'russulee 


whole, relatively with tlie gross land 
revenue, is I. 8 . 50. per cent. The 
Potail is also entitled to one and a 
half per cent, in kind on the actual 


Puadas Yeskers or Havildars, and the jnoduce of the cultivation. There 
Barra Bullooty generally. exists no documents by which the pre¬ 

cise value of this right can be ascer¬ 
tained j but by a rough calculation it may be estimated at ’75,000 rupees, 
or about lour and a half per cent, on the gross land revenue. The amount 
of enam land appropriated to Potails, is 1,08,000 beegahs, yielding by 
assessment 1 , 20,000 rupees, which is four percent, on the tunkha in 
Candeish. The amount of cultivated Potaii’s enam land is 85,000 beegahs, 
and amount of its assessment ' 1 . 8,000 rupees, or 2 . 8 . (> 2 . per cent, in 
proportion to the gross land revenue ; nineteen per cent, in proportion to 
the revenue of the village, is the largest amount of perquisites enjoyed by 
Potails in Candeish, including cultivatcil enam lands, paclioora, and wanora, 
or share of the crops ; five per cent, is the lowest. The large amount of 
the former is occasioned by there being a great deal of mohtusthul culti¬ 
vation in the village, the produce of which is equal to the patusthul; but 
in consequence of the additional expense of cultivation, the assessment 
considerably less. The average proportion of the Potail’s emoluments, as 

above 
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above, with tlic gross revenue, is about nine per cent. ; but this in eacit 
village is tlivided among so many, tliat many active karbarry or managing 
Potails are Icit with a mere trifle, who under the former Government 
were rewarded for their j)ains by appropriations from the gaum khurch, to 
which they were not strictly etititled, and which are now no longer avail¬ 
able to them. ^ 

2. The Koolkurnce is the register of the village, subordinate in his v, 
official character to the PoJail. It is his business to keep all the accounts 
of the village, and also generally to perform the simple offices of secretary 
required for each individual ol’ the village ; such as writing records and 
engagements, drawing up written testimonies, &c. 'I’he Koolkurnees are 
paid by enain lands and by a share of the revenue, under the denomination 
of mnskarra, also by a share of the crops or wanola. The amount of 
enam laiuls ajipropriated to Kotdkurnees is Ki.dOO bcegahs, whose asses- 
inent is 11), K)0 rupees, or O. 2. />0 per cent, in the tnnkah of Candeish. 
'The extent of cultivated Koolkurnees’ enam lands is 41,800 bcegahs, 
yielding by assessment rupees, or 0. I. G3 per cent, on the gross 

land revenue. The ninout of Koolkurnees*'* moskara entered in the 
Thyrow bunds for 1230, was rupees. In four mehauls the mos- 

karra is not entered in the 'Lliyrow bunds, but is collected separately, being 
by established custom irom four to six pice on a purtun, or four beegahs of 
laml, producing about 2,.'>00 rupees. The whole moskarra, calculated at 
2(5,25(), bore a proportion to the gross land revenue of 1. 2. 37 [ler cent. 
The wanola, or share of the crops to which the Koolkurnee is entitled, is 
one per cent., which may be calculated at three per cent, on the gross 
revenue. In a village where the pcr-centage of the Koolkiirnee’s emolu¬ 
ments of every description is liigiiest in proportion to the gross land 
revenue, it is about eleven jier cent.; the lowest is about three per cent., 
and the average k. 2. rujiecs per cent. 
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li. Mhar.—The Mhar is an attendant on the Potail, for the purpose 
of collecting the revenue and generally for the performance of the office 
of messenger. Tiie Mliars have dlh.O.'M. beegahs of cnam land of an 
indifferent description, which may be valued, at as many rupees, one per 
cent, on the timkha ; of this 1(>,.'>.34< beegahs only are cultivated, bearing 
an assessment of about 18,000 rupees, from which must be deducted a quit 
relit of rupees, tlic balance being 0. .3. '}'!> per cent, on the gross 

land revenue. The Mliars have the same share of the crops under the 
denomination of bnllooty as the Koolkurnee. 


4. Sootar, or carpenter.— It is his duty to make and repair the agri- 
cull nral materials in wood which arc required bj' the villagers, without 
further remuneration than isaflbrded by bis bnllooty bucks. It is only in 
a lew pergimnahs that any cnam land is enjoyed by the Mootars ; the total 
amount of it is 221 beegahs of which ninety bcegahs, only are cultivated. 
Ilis bnllooty bucks in grain are one-quarter less than that enjoyed by the 
Mhars. 


.0. Cliambaur, or currier.—It is the duty of the Chanibaur to make and 
repair all tlie leather-work required in agricultural instruments, in the same 
manner that tlie carpenter does the wood-work ; also every year to provide 
the Potail with a pair of sandals gratis. In the whole of Candeish there 
are only fourteen beegalis of cnam land to Cliambaurs. The bullooty 
bucks in grain arc the same as the c.arpenter’s in the villages where there 
arc Cliambaurs, wbicli is only in the larger villages. 

(). Lobar, or blacksmith.—It is his duty to make'‘and repair all agri¬ 
cultural instruinenis of iron. The Lohars have no enam lands. The 
bullooty bucks in grain enjoyed by the Lobar in bis village, are the same 
with the carpenter ; but not more than onc-thinl of the villages in Candeish 
have Lohars. 


7. Koonbar, or potter.—It is the duty of Koonbars to furnish Zemin¬ 
dars and J’otuils Bullooty willi earthen vessels gratis, and also, once a year 
gratis to the other cultivators ol‘ the village. There are sixty beegahs of 

cnam 
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enam land appropriated to tlic potters, but more cultivated. Their bullooty 
bucks in kind are one-fifth less than the carpenter’s, and not more than 
half the villages in Candeisli have Koonbars. 

8. Navec, or barber.—It is liis duty to perform the office of barber 
to all the cultivators of the village; if tlierc is more than one in the 
village, it is the duty of one of them to attend the Potail as a servant, 
when he leaves the village on any Government busine.ss. 'I'here are one 
hundred beegahs of enam land in Candeisli belonging to the barbers, of 
which twenty-five beegahs arc cultivated. The bullooty bucks in kind 
of the Navec are the same as the Koonbar in his village. But all the 
villages in Candeisli have Navee. 

9- Dhabee.—It is the duty of the Dhabec not only to wash the clothes 
of the village Zemindars and Wulluiular gratis, but of their women. 
There are l)habees in only one half of the villages in Candeisli. Their 
bullooty bucks are the same as those of the Koonbars and Navees. 

10. Maung.—It is the duty of the Mating to remove the dead bodies 
of cattle, and to make ropes required for the purposes of cultivation on 
being supplied with materials, also to apply the strings to cots. The skin 
of the animal removed is the perquisite of the Maung. His bullooty 
bucks in the village are one-lifth less tJian ihe Koonbar’s, or about one-half 
per cent, on the produce. There are Matings in about one quarter only 
of the villages in Candeisli ; in the other villages tlie duties of the Maung 
are performed by the Mhars. 

11. .foshec, or Bhut.—He goes about on the 1st and the lllh of the 
shood or viid of eacli month, telling the fortunate and unfortunate hours, 
officiates at mariage cerenionics as priest, for the jierfbrniaiicc of which 
duty, however, he is separately paid. There arc 9,C.59 beegahs of enam land 
appropriated to the Joshecs, of which 8,7-09 only arc cultivated, yielding 
by asse.ssment about 4,800 rupees. Their bullooty bucks are the same 
as the Alaung’s in their respective villages, but are paid in every' village in 
Candeisli. 

1^2. Moolla, or Mahomedam priest.—There arc 1,‘200 beegahs of enam 
land appropriated to Moollas, of which 150 only are cultivated. It is in 
a few villages only that the Aloollas relain their bullooty' bucks, which are 
in those villages the same as the joshecs. 

18. Sonar, or goldsmith.—It is his duly to examine and shroff the coins 
paid by the Ryots to Government, or by' the Bunyeahis to the Ryots. 
Their bullooty bucks arc the same as tlu^Maungs, and derivable from one- 
fourth of the villages in Candeisli. 

14. Jagla, Bheel, or watchman.—'J’he duty of the Jagla is to watch the 

gates, and generally to jirevent, by watching and observation, any injury 
happening to the village by thieve.s, whom it is their duty to discover, or 
to trace beyond the boundary' of the \illage, where their footsteps have 
been traced to it. The Jaglas hold in enam 8^{,5‘20 beegahs of land, 
assessed at 83,78() rupees, bearing a propoition to the tunkha of Candeisli 
of 1. 0. 1‘2 per cent. ; of this, 1'2,045 beegahs only' are cultivateil, whose 
asse.ssment is 1:2,707 rujiees, beaiing a proportion to the gross land revenue 
of O. 8. O per cent. There are also 508 rupees paid from the gaum 
khurch to Jaglas of villages, where there arc no enam laiid.s and but small 
perquisites. Their bullooty bucks are the same as those of the Maungs : 
the whole of their perquisites, including cultivated enam land in 1‘28(), 
bore a proport^ of about 2. 1. 1:2 per cent, in proportion to the gross 
land revenue. 1# 

15. Cooly.—It is the duty of the Cooly to clear the outside yard of the 
Zemindars and Potails' houses, also occasionally to supply them with water, 
and clean the brass and copper vessels of their families; likew'ise to provide 
travellers with water. They hold in enam lG,807 beegahs of land assessed 
at as many riqiees, of which 0,710 beegahs are cultivated, yielding by 
assessment 6,710 rupees, from which must be deducted an enam balance 

of 
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of 800 rupees. One hundred and twenty-three rupees are paid to the 
Coolies from the gaum khurch, in villages where there are no enam lands. 
Their bullooty bucks are the same as those of the Maungs in their 
respective villages, but they are paid from about one-third only of the 
villages in Candeish. The whole of their perquisites bear a proportion of 
1. 0. 50 per cent, on the gross land revenue. 

Qmsiion. Answer. 

100th. You will also state the mode 100th. The accounts kept by the 
and form in which the Koolkurnees Koolkumees relating to the extent of 
keep their accounts, more particularly cultivation, &c., are now lowny pu- 
thosc which relate to the extent of truc)^, shewing by whom the lands of 
cultivated land, description of pro- the present year are cultivated, and 
ducc, and amount of rent of each the changes which have taken place in 
llyot. this respect compared with the former 

year. A cowl putruck, or account of 
lands cultivated on a reduced assessment; jureeb kurnee, an account of 
the measurement of cultivated lands j akur putruck, account exhibiting 
the rates of assessment and amount of land revenue; enam putruck, 
shewing the extent of cultivated and uncultivated enam lands. There are 
no accounts kept of produce or description of grain sown, except for the 
palusthul lands, that are assessed according to the nature of the crops. 
The principal money accounts kept by the Koolkurnees are, a bakeel 
putruck sunwat, or account of balances due from individuals j rozkurda, 
or tahsul jora, or daily account of money received on account of Govern¬ 
ment from the llyots, and of payments made to the Government officers ; 
and kuttownec, or account of receipts and balances of each individual 
Jlyot. The Koolkurnees have also to make out the pottahs for each 
individual llyot at the jummabundy, copies of the thyroobund and 
kouboolcat, and, upon the whole, their duties may be considered laborious 
and ill-rewarded. 


Ucvt'iiiie ■ 
£nclosiiri!s in 
Mr. (.’liapliit's 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. ,1. Briggs 
Ki'plies 
to Queru'-s, 
(No date.) 


Deccan. 


lOlst. Are the accounts now so 101st. If it were ascertained by a 
])rcj)ared as to enable Government to regulation what proportion of the gross 
ascertain with accuracy what ought to produce, or the balance, after certain 
be the revenue of a village, or to tlcductions, ought to be the revenue 
enable the Collector to decide on of a village, the accounts, as they are 
complaints for extra exaction from now prepared, would afford this in¬ 
individual llyots ? formation with sufficient accuracy. As 

the total amount payable by each llyot 
is inserted in his pottah, the Collector has only to ascertain to a certainty 
what he has paid, and to refer to the Ryot’s pottah, to enable him to 
decide W'hcther he has paid too much or not. 

102d. If so, by which rules is this 102d. I'he rights of Government are 
certainty defined ? ascertained by actual measurement of 

each field. The rates are assessed ac¬ 
cording to an average taken of ten years under the best government, for 
the same fields which are now in existence , and as the whole amount 
payable, on whatever accounts, is included in each Ryot’s pottah, as he has 
the Koolkurnce’s receipts entered on the back of his pottah for the sums 
he pays by instalments, it appears that no extra money should be taken 
from him with impunity. 

l()3d. Are any additional rules ne- 103d. No measures beyond what 
cessary to fix it ? have been adopted at present occur to 

me. 


lOfth. If there be any difference in lO^th. The duties of writing now 
the nature of the duties exacted in required from the Koolkurnees are ex- 
former times and those exacted now tremely laborious; so much so, that 
from the village officers, you will ex- where the hiicks ard small they even 
plain it, and state whether the duty threaten to relinquish the office, 
then or now is most onerous. 


VoL. IV. 


s B 


105th. 
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Question. Answer. 

105tii. AVbat were tlie powers and lOJtb. Their power was- absolute, 
duties, as recognized under the former even to capital punishment, under Ba- 
Governraent, of Sirsoobadars and jee Kao's administration, but not in 
Mamlutdars ? the time of Nana Furnaveese and Jhyle 

Bye. 

106th. How were they paid ? 106 th. They had fixed salaries, and 

the Sirsoobadar of Cundeish was al¬ 
lowed to expend from five thousand to ten thousand rupees annually for 
contingencies. His expenses were for the most part defrayed from the 
gaum khurch, tinder the head of furmaesh, and sometimes even by 
puttees. ^ 

107 th. When were the Zemindars, 107 th. It is difficult to say at what 
such as Daismooks, Daispandees, &c. time the Zemindars, such as Dais- 
&c. &c. instituted, and under what mooks and Daispandees, w'ere first 
rules ? Are there any of their original instituted. From ail tjiat I have ever 
sunnuds extant, or any documents to heard or read on the subject, under 
shew how the office has since been the ancient Hindoo monarchies a class 
conducted? State what were the official of hereditary petty rulers existed over 
perquisites, and under what rules and each district, under appellations suffi- 
dcsignations collected; whether any va- cicntly significant of their control over 
nations from the ancient practice have a tract ol' country, but varying in the 
of late been Introduced. Are these several languages in India, such as 
bucks a given pcr-centage on the viU Mundlovee, Daismook,Dessaye,Natan, 
lage collection, or are they indefinite Natywar, Nat Gawr or Polygar, Des¬ 
and fluctuating ? save, and Dess Adikars, and other tiile.s 

by which they are still known in al¬ 
most every part of India. The fact of their titles having survived the 
invasion ol‘ the Mahomedan and other conquests for the last eight cen¬ 
turies, is of itself sufficient proof of the antiquity of this class, had we 
not tlte testimony of the Maha Bharut and the Vedus to confirm this 
belief. In the former, the regal title of the Sarwa Bhoom or King is 
particularly distinguished from the Mundheer Rajahs or dependants, who, 
it would appear, were looked upon in the light of feudatory chiefs ; and 
as all the offices of the Hindoo Government were considered hereditary, 
so probably was the office of Amandlooee. The Vidnyaneshwar speak.s 
of the Gram Adikars, the village magistrates, and the Dess Adikar or 
country magistrate (Daiemook); and the whole of the Mahomedan history, 
Irom the invasion of the Punjab under Mahomed of Gbuzzing in the 
eleventh century, down to that of Mahomed Esoof into Madura in the 
eighteenth, teems with the occurrence of petty district rulers, who, on 
the occasion of the overthrow of the Saj^wa Bhoom of each nation, set up 
for himself ami opposed the invaders. The Mahomedan histories of 
Guzerat and Malwa afford us numerous instances of this sort, not only 
of the Sarwa Bhoom calling together their Mundlecks contingents to 
oppose them, but of the Mahomedans being content to rule over these 
Mundlecks by exacting a bajor tribute, M>hich they found it necessary to 
collect frequently at the head of their armies. The contumacy of the 
Zemindars in this respect frequently induced the Mahomedans to super¬ 
sede their authority by officers of their own nomination ; but while their 
power was taken away, their portion of the revenue, allotted to them for 
the performance of their duties, seems still to have been continued ; but 
the office itself was essentially altered from that of a feudatory noble 
to a dependent pensioner. It has been thought by some that the office is 
only coeval with the Mahomedan power. This opinion has probably 
arisen from the circumstance of the Mahomedans having reduced the 
Daismooks to their present degraded condition j and it is, I believe, cer¬ 
tain that the office as it now exists never formed part of the Hindoo con¬ 
stitution of Government. It has fallen from its original dignity, and is 
now become a mere burthen on the revenue, and a medium by which 
fraud can be practised on the public, and oppression on individuals, 
where the Government is either weak or not vigilant. 1 have never 
seen an original sunnud, but copies of them are to be found, 1 believe. 
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in the Ayeen Akbury, and certainly in Mr. Patton’s work on the Zcmin- 
darree tenures in Bengal. These are both Mahomedan authorities, and 
would go to prove that the present Daismooks and Daispandees are official, 
and not absolutely hereditary titles; but it may be fairly assumed that the 
Hindoo appellations known from Cashmeer to Ceylon, significant of the 
chief of a tract of country, whether as Mundlooee or Adikar andDessance, 
was never established by the Mahomedan, and that the office is coeval 
with the Potail and village Bullooties; but, unlike them, its functions 
have been reduced from that of a feudatory chief to the humble mediator 
between the Government and the peasant. While the nature of the office 
was gradually subsidiary, so did the perquisites of office fall off according 
to local circumstances and personal character, so that where one Dais- 
mook receives only three and a quarter per cent, of the gross revenue, 
another has from ten to twenty-five per cent, in roossooms and in land. 

Question. Answer. 

108th. Were these officers heredi- 108th. The office appears to have 
lary, or were they ever removed from been hereditary, 
their offices ? 

109th. What was the duty exacted 109th. By former times I assume 
from thc.se Zemindars in former thoGovernment of Nana FurnaVeese 
times, and what service do they now and Jhlya Bye, when no communi- 
j)orforin ? Have any changes been in- cation of any sort was ever held by 
troduccd into modern usage? the Camavisdars with the llyots but 

in the presence of, or through the 
agency of the Zemindars. The orders on villages for money were 
invariably written by the Daispandec, and the receipts were given by him 
countersigned by the Furnaveese’ Phurnere, and the Camavisdar’s seal was 
aflixed. The Government officer was, in many instances, rather a con¬ 
troller and overseer of the district than the execution officer, for the Dais¬ 
mooks and Daispandees not unfrequently imprisoned pfersons, and punished 
them, without the sanction of the Camavisdars. 

llOih. Were those of the higher 110th. The reply to this question 
order ever subject to suit and service, has been already anticipated. I am of 
like ancient feudal tenure ? opinion that there is sufficient reason 

to believe that Daismooks have fre¬ 
quently exercised powers almost independent of their sovereigns, for a 
period so long as to enable them to be considered as feudatory, if not 
independent chiefs. 

lllth. Is the influence of the offi- 111th. In the present state of In- 
cers generally advantageous or other- dian society, I conceive the induence 
wise to Government ? of the Daismooks, whether as feudal 

chiefs, or in their most limited condi¬ 
tion under the natiyc Government, to be a source of oppre.ssion on the 
peasantry; and under our Government, that the office is almost useless, 
and their interference pernicious as connected with collecting the public 
revenue. On the other hand, I conceive they might be render.ed useful 
in judicial measures, in sitting on punchayet, and in aiding with their 
influence the civil power in all criminal matters. 

112th. Is that influence diminished 112th. In Candeish it is daily de- 
sioce we succeeded to the Govern- creasing, and I have long considered 
incnt? its gradual extinction as essential to 

the welfare of the peasantry and to 
the strengthening of the power of 
Government. 

113th. Would it be politic still more llStb. In Candeish they have little, 
to circumscribe it ? if any power left, and are gradually 

losing that which habit still seems to 
attach to them. I am of opinion that, provided they are not allowed to 
raise money, or to interfere in any way in its collection, no further 
measures to supersede their authority or influence are necessary. 

114th. 
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Kfvtnuc . . Queslim. Answer. 

i“ is tlie influence of Gooroos 114th. The population of Candeish 

heads of tribes less conside- is so wholly tfdcen up in struggling 
ao Aug. 1822. rable than formerly ? What has been against poverty, and in exertions for 
rrr- • effect, if there be any, upon their its improvement, that it appears to 
JlcpHc^ morals ? ' have little leisure either to attend to 

to Queries, Spiritual affairs or to practice vice, 

(No date.) arising out of idleness. But the dread of punishment by fine or correction, 

-^ which prevailed under the late Government, for the prevention of adultery, 

Dcccan. fornication, gaming, and drunken ness, ^dias altogether ceased, and when 

the inhabitants shall have the pecuniary means to indulge their propensities, 
neither the moral condition of the people, the example of the better 
.classes, nor the fear of punishment under our Government, are of a nature 
calculated to deter from the commission of immoral practices. 

llZ>th. What are the rights, privi- ll^th. There are no Shetsundy 
leges, and duties of hill chiefs, Naicks, Peons in Candeish. The duties of 
of ^hetsundies, Ramossees, &c. &c* ? hill chiefs are to protect the passes 

through their mountains, and to assist 
in apprehending such malefactors as 
come within range of their limits. 

116th. Was it the custom of the ll 6 th Camavisdars were at liberty 
former Government to advance tucca- to advance what they chose to the 
vee; if so, under what securities and Ryots, and upon being removed, the 
what were the periods of repayment ? balance of tuccavee was paid to them 

either by the new Camavisdar or by 
Government. The usual interest was twenty-five per cent, payable within 
the year of account, at whatever time of the year it was advanced. The 
security depended on circumstances, but it was usually advanced through 
the agency of Zemindars and Potails. 

117 th. What is the existing usage? 117th. It is now advanced to indi- 
Did the former exceed or fail short of vidual Ryots on their finding atiiplc 
the present amount? Would cultiva- security, without interest, and an ac¬ 
tion be promoted by further augment- count now exists in my cutcherry with 
ing these advances ? 4,500 Ryots; the present probably ex¬ 

ceeds the former amount as four to 
one. No further advances are requisite. They are only made to such 
persons as want to purchase farming stock; and on condition of breaking 
up new ground, two rupees are advanced for each beegah, payable within 
the year, for the repair of wells’ walls; and new building of villages; 
two or three years are allowed for repayment. 

118th. What proportion of the ill 8 th. Calculating on the account 
Ryots of five villages require the aid of the number of persons to whom 
of tuccavee ? tuccavee has hitherto been annually 

granted compared with the number of 
whom pottahs have been issued, about one-thiru of the cultivators have 
required the aid of tuccavee. 

119th. On the whole, is there more 119th. Our control is certainly more 
or less efficiency of control under us, efficient, 
or under the native sway ? 

120th. Is there more or less forma- 120th. There are no forms neces- 
lity, decision, and despatch ? sary; I and my Assistant sit alone i«t 

our offices apart from the cutcherry, 
and as we attend daily from ten to five regularly, and no individual 
is turned away without being fimt heard, I imagine there is less formality 
than under the native Governments. Decision, as relates to revenue affairs, 
is as prompt as circumstances admit; but as, under our Government, every 
extra expense requires to be sanctioned before it can be authorized, as no 
extra puttees are allowed on any pretence whatever, and as nothing out 
of the ordinary routine of business is done without references, there often 
exists more delay in the decision of revenue questions than under the 
native Government, where eventual increase of revenue was the principal 

object 
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object, without considering the intermediate means of attainment. I am 
led to believe that business is despatched with greater celerity than under 
the native Government, in a rate at. least proportionate to the time devoted 
to it. 

Question. Answer. 

121st. Are we more or less arbi- 121st. We are less arbitrary and 
irary, summary, and discretional ? more discretional, inasmuch as our 

notions of justice, and the improved 
state of European society render us superior to the natives. This is a 
question, howet'er, which depends so much on personal character, that the 
inhabitants themselves perhaps are best fit to decide on it. 

122d. Are there any investigations, 122d. No investigations of this na- 
such as distraint and sale of wuttuns, ture have taken place, 
abolition of tuckasca, personal coer¬ 
cions ? 


Mohiurjot Professional or House Taxes. 


1st. Question. Explain what was the 
i'ormer mode of fixing the mohturfa 
or taxes on traders, merchants, arti- 
zans, and artificers. 

2d. Was it fixed with reference to 
their income or the size of their house. 
If any way, how were these points as¬ 
certained ? 


Sd. Or were the contributors divi¬ 
ded into classes, and a certain amount 
fixed upon each class ? 

4th. Were they distributed into 
classes by the officers of Government, 
or was it done amongst themselves ? 


1st and 2d. It differed in different 
towns. The former payments of in¬ 
dividuals appear to have been the only 
guide for subsequent assessments. 
When any one became very poor, some 
diminution was made; and when a 
person’s condition improved, some¬ 
thing extra was levied. This infor¬ 
mation, however, rested either on the 
personal observations of the Mamlut- 
dar or his agents, or on the statement 
of the neighbours. 

3d and 4th. The assessment was in 
some instances levied on castes, and a 
certain amount fixed on the caste 
which was divided amongst them¬ 
selves. I never heard of the castes 
being subdivided into classes. 


Revenue 
Enclosures in 
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5tli. If the tax had reference to the 5th. The only information that 
condition of individuals, what steps would have been gained, and that not 
were taken to ascertain it ? satisfactorily, would have been by as¬ 

certaining from the custom records 
the amount of import and export trade of certain individuals. But as the 
customs are rented, and the contractors averse to exhibiting their accounts 
in detail, which, I believe, even would not have afforded this informa- 
tion, the Collector has been obliged to refer to Zemindars and to former 
records. 

Gtli. What are the principal sources 6th. Purchase and sale of the pro¬ 
of profit and income to respectable Sa- duce of the district, 
hookars ? 


7th. What is the highest, and what 
the lowest account of tax paid by indi¬ 
viduals of this and the mercantile pro¬ 
fession within your collectorate ? 

8th. The same information is de¬ 
sired respecting merchants who deal 
principally in cloth. 

9th. Ditto in grain. 

10th. Ditto of all other dealers in 
articles of trade. 


7th. Sahookars pay no mohturfa 
taxes. 


8tb. The highest rates are fifty or 
sixty rupees annually. The lowest 
two rupees. 

9th. One hundred rupees the high¬ 
est, two rupees the lowest annually. 

10th. Twenty rupees to. two rupees 
annually. 


11th. 
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Qmiition. Amxver. 

nth. Of silk and cloth weavers. 11th. From fifty and sixty to one 

rupee annually. 

I2th. Of Zeengurs, or cabinet- lath. From ten or fifteen to one ru- 
makers, of per.sons who let out cattle pee annually, 
to hire, of tailors, and other professional 
classes. 

13th. What is the present mode of ISth. Reference to former rates, 
regulating these taxes? and capability of the dealer to pay. 

l-ltb. What are the defects of the 14lh. The main defect of the system 
system ? is, that there is no rule to guide the 

Collector in his assessment; he is un¬ 
able to do justice either to Government or to the individuals, and the 
plea of poverty and inability to pay, if once admitted, would lead to an 
incalculable defalcation of the revenue. 

1.1th. What rates would you suggest 1,1th. Sahookars and wholesale mer- 
for defining the amount of the tax to chants pay no mohturla ; it is the retail 
be paid, so that it may in some degree <lealer only that is taxed: the tax 
be proportionate to income ? seems to fall exclusively on the poor 

arid industrious .laghccrdars. Enam- 
dars, and wealthy traders appear wholly exempted from taxes, except¬ 
ing such as they contribute to pay by the purchase of articles which have 
formerly paid revenue. I conceive licenses on shops, sididued into classes, 
by the shopkeepers and Zemindars themselves, and taxes on machines, 
would be the most equitable mode of raising the rnohlurfa, and 1 have 
little' lioubt of its proving an extensive source of revenue, collected with¬ 
out trouble or without murmuring. But of all sources of revenue least 
burthensome to the people, because only borne by the opulent, are stamp 
duties, ad valoi'cm, on all sorts of manufactures. 


Miscellaneous Queries. 


1st. Wha! is the extent to which 
slavery is prevalent, and the customs 
observed regarding it ? 


1st. The extent of slavery depends 
much on the state of tlic neighbouring 
districts. In fusly 12(2{), a famine pre¬ 
vailed to the westward, and from 1.10 
to 200 slaves were brought into Can- 
deish. 


2d. How far recognized by local 
tisage ? 


2d. It is usually adopted and re¬ 
cognized every where. 


.Md. Jn what respect is the doniestic 3d.^ It is considered disreputable 
«lifi(*rent from the external or foreign to sell a slave. I’hey are purchased 
trade? from Bunjarries and other travelling 

merchants, as children, and it is said 
they are frequently stolen. If they turn out well, they are treated as 
favourite domestics, if not as children, by their masters* if they turn out 
vicious, they are, for the most part, discharged. 'J’ins applies, however, 
only to persons of the upper class. The lower classes ticat themequally 
well with their domestics and children, but not unfrequently sell them 
again j generally speaking, they are treated by their masters with afiection 
and kindness. It is not unusual for the lower classes to marry their female 
slaves ; but their children are not considered of pure blood till the third 
generation. Children born of slaves are not considered as slaves. 


4th. Assuming it to be necessary to 4th. Admitting the practice of allow- 
allow mothers to dispose of their chil- ing individuals to purchase children, 
dren in times of famine, what checks no rule occurs to me but that of com- 
would you impose on the abuse of the polling persons who have purchased 
practice ? * children of their masters, to restore and 

liberate them, on their ransoming them 
within three years, at double the original price. All persons now ih slavery 
might be registered in the districts, and no others sold, but under the sig¬ 
nature 
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nature and registry of the Collector. All persons not registered within a 
certain period to be considered free, and the master to have no claims for 


recovery if they should leave him. 
Qiiestion. 

5th. Would it be consistent' with 
former usage to emancipate the slave, 
when lie or she become of age? 


Answer. 

5th. It would be inconsistent with 
usage to emancipate them when they 
are of an age to repay by service what 
has been expended on them when they 
were incapable of labouring. 


Revenue 
Endo^ures in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
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20 Aug. 1822. 
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1st. Was the sanction necessary to 1st. Successions of children to their 
successions or adoptions ? patrimony did not require sanction j 

but the sanction of Government was 
required for the adoption of children 
when any property was pending. 

2d. Is the practice kept up ? 2d. The practice has not been much 

attended to: Gopaul liao Rajah Bcha- 
dur intimated to me, in a letter, his intention of adopting an heir on 
the death of his only two sons, of the cholera morbus last year. 

.‘hi. \Vhat nuzzerana was paid to 3d. This depended on the agree- 
( iovernment on adoption or succession, ment made with Government at the 
or what fines in the shape of reliefs for time, 
renewal of jagheers, or other grants ? 


1st. Is cotton cultivated, and to 
what extent, in your districts? 

2d. Is there any import of the ar- 
ticlc li’om the districts? 

.‘Id. Wliat is the usual price per 
candy of 5l)0 pounds ? 

d-th. What is the time of sowing and 
jilucking, and what the usual mode of 
cultivation ? 

5t.h. Is the soil of the district gene¬ 
rally calculated for the growth of cot¬ 
ton ? 

f)th. What is the rent of land ca¬ 
pable of producing cotton ? 

7th. What is the aggregate of the 
expense of the cultivation of cotton ? 


8th. If the soil be favourable to the 
growth of cotton, what is the best 
mode of encouraging and extending 
its cultivation? 


l.st. Are boundary disputes frequent? 

tion and quantity of waste land, 
present. 

2d. What is your mode of settling 
them ? 


1st. Cotton is cultivated ; but, until 
grain becomes cheaper, there will be 
little produced. 

2d. A trade is driven from Born 
through Candeish to the west ward, 
but none is exported at pre.scnt. 

3d. It now sells at 2fX> rupees per 
candy of 500 pounds. 

4th. It is sown in July, and plucked 
in all November and December. 

5th. About half the soil of Candeish 
is capable of producing cotton. 

6th. From two to three rupees per 
beegah. 

7th. The expense, including what 
is paid to the Huckdar, for the culti¬ 
vation of twenty-six beegahs of cotton, 
is estimated to be Rupees 74> 0. 

8th. By granting favourable rents to 
the cultivators, and by creating a de¬ 
mand for its produce. 


1st. They are’ not unfreqUent; but, 
in consequence of the general devasta- 
they are not much brought forward at 

2d. 1 fiiid no other mode answer 
but going myself to the spot, calling 
on ml the surrounding Potails, and de¬ 
ciding according to circumstances. 

3d. 
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Question. Answer. 

Sd. What is the number of Asbam or 3d. Eight Subadars, eight Jemadars, 
Sebundies kept up for forts or military eighty Duftudars, eight Carcoons, and 
purposes ? ' 8w Sebundies; composing a battalion 

under the command of Lieutenant 
Shaw. 

4tli. What is the number of mehaul ^th.^’There are in the mehaids for 
Sebundies or Peons attached to each revenue and police purposes, seven- 
talook for revenue or police purposes ? teen Jemadars,seventy-three Duftudars, 

and 1,420 men, including 140*Hurcar- 
rahs and 251 Bheel Sebundies. 

5th. What is the number of Shet- 5th. There are no Shetsuudee, or 
sundees, or village militia, who hold village militia, generally speaking, 
service lands? 

6th. Would it be politic to establish 6th. On the subject" of stamps gene- 
the use of stamps injudicial and other rally, 1 am of opinion that a consider- 
proceedings, or do you consider it able revenue might be raised by their 
better (o defer the measure at present? introduction in deeds of sale, and 

transfer, in bonds, &c. &c. &c., accord¬ 
ing to the value of the property, ^n equalization of weights and measincs 
should take place, all of which should be stainpt; and I conceive that no 
delay should take place in establishing a system which promises to yield 
a considerable increase to the revenue, derivable I'rom persons willing and 
able to contribute to it. 

Ahkarry^ 8gc. 

ls(. What is the revenue derived 1st. In 1230, Rupees 38,800. 
from the Abkarry branch? 

2tl. Is the privilege of village spirits, 2d. It is every where rented, 
toddy, &c. rented, or otherwise ? 


3d. If rented, are the licenses for 3d. For whole divisions, 
whole divisions, or for single shops or 
stills ? 


4th. Is the number of shops and 4th. It is limited to the places 
stills limited ? where it was formerly sold. 

5th. Are the prices dxed, or any 5th. The prices are not fixed. The 
other restrictions imposed on the sale ? principal restrictions regard the sale 

to the troops, and are as follows : 

The taking away of more than one seer at a time from the shops ; the 
prohibition of receiving grain or ornament for liquor ; the prohibition of 
keeping shops open at any other hours>than between ten a. m. and eight 
o’clock in the evening. 

6th. Under what restrictions was 6th. No revenue was raised from 
this branch conducted under the old the Abkarry, the sale of spirituous 
Government ? liquors was forbidden, and drinking 

was punished by 6ne or stripes. It 
was partially permitted in Bajee Rao’s time, and in Candeish the manu¬ 
facture and sale seem to have been the exclusive privilege and benefit of 
Potails and Zemindars. 

7th. What changes have taken place 7th. It has been rented for the be- 
since the conquest ? nefit of Government. 

8th. Are licenses issued for the ex- 8th. No such custom has ever pre¬ 
clusive privilege of collecting fines for vailed that I am aware of in this 
transgression of the rules of particular country ? 
castes ? 

9th. For the exclusive privilege of 9th. There are no restrictions on the 
selling tobacco, ganjam, bhaug, beetle' sale, or licenses taken, 
leaf? 

lOth. Or for any other monopolies ? 10th. There are no monopolies ex¬ 

cepting on the sale of opium. ^ 
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Ciftestiotu • Answer, 

11th. Specify branch ^ this llth. There are hone, 
deschlpdpi) thal'^jinay be in 

your jtin]itnabui^i ex(i4aiping,ti»e 
and principlea*'i>|t whk;h ea^ 
ducted and administered ? 


T: Customs. 


1st. State the number of V^hstoin 
chowkees or stations in your ;|^nge, 
distingn^hing those which are esta. 
biished more especially for coiiecting 
duties on the foreign trade (by the 
ooblea oargh) from the Iiome trade 
stations ? 


1st. Two hundred and seventy-six 
houses. They are established for 
ooblea margh (transit trade), arwa 
margh (internal trade), thull bhUreet 
(export trade), and thull more (im¬ 
port trade), according to circupn- 
stances. 


Uevcnuc' 
Koclosurcs in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822 

Mr. J. Briggs’ 
Replies 
to Queries, 
(No date.) 


Deccan. 


2d. Explain tiic principles on which 
duties are levied, the general course or 
direction of the Ibreign trade, and 
state the articles of which it is chiefly 
composed. 

_ • 

3d. The cause of the home or in¬ 
ternal trade (udii margh) must be ex¬ 
plained, with the same details. 


2d to 7th. The rates on each article 
have been shown in my Custom Report, 
dated October 1820. Cloth and cotton 
are brought from Berar, horned cattle 
and opium from Malwa, salt and drugs 
from the Western Coast, and grain is 
either exported or imported, according 
to its scarcity in the adjacent countries. 


4th. Tlie duties on export fi’om one 
town to another (stul bhureet) must 
be exhibited, w'ith similar particulars. 

.5th. The same information is re¬ 
quired with regard to the duties on 
importation, on consumption in town 
(stul mhod). 

(ith. And with respect to the duties 
leviable on cattle of all kinds (sing 
singolee). 

7th. Together with any other in¬ 
formation respecting any other items 
of the Custom revenue which may 
appear to require explanation. 

8th. Are the customs now levied ac- 8th. No changes whatever have been 
cording to the practice of the old Go- introduced, 
vernment, or have any changes been 

introduced ? Explain any innovation, and shew whether it be favourable to 
trade or otherwise. 


9th. What pecuniary stipends (nem- 
nook) are allowed to Zemindars out 
of the custom revenue ? State the 
amount and the mode in which they 
are paid ; also any allowances from 
this source to temples and mosques. 
If any collections are made by Zemin¬ 
dars, Pdtails, and Koolkurnees, &c. fi 
in the accounts of the Customs, explai 


9th. In some villages there are 
trifling bucks of Potails, called veswa, 
but the system is not general. The 
amount of all extraneous demands on 
the Customs of Candeish was twelve 
and a-half per cent, in 1229. 

>m this branch, which are not entered 
what they are. 


10th. An account is required of the (No answer.) 
produce of the Customs of 1229, on 

each article upon which duties are levied, agreeably to the abstract form lately 
transmitted to you ; also of the imports from foreign territories, and from the 
Company's old provinces adjoining the frontier of the new territory, specifying 
the description of articles which, agreeably to the Custom r^ulations there, 
having once paid the duty are not liable to further impost. The nature and 
estimated value of both the imports and exports, and the amount of duties 
and fees levied, are required to be separately shewn, distinguishing that portion 
of trade which belongs to the internal from the external commerce. 

VoL. IV. 8 T 
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T{ cvonuc 
I'aclosiiros in 
Mr. ('hiipliii'K 
Ucporf, 

20 Ang. 1B22. 

Mr. .1. Krigg«‘ 
Hcplifs 
to (iiicrios, 
(No dalo.) 


Qaestion. 


Answer, 


Dt'ccnu. 


(Sic ori/r.) 


1 Ith. State generally the advantages 11th. The present mode appears to 
and defects of the present mode of be favourable to the trader. The mul- 
administering the Custom revenue, tipUcity of exactions (Joes not press 
and the influence which the pressure hard upon the merchants, as the 
of duties and the multiplicity of ex> chowkies are usually at halting places, 
actions have upon trade, manufactures, I conceive the customs on grain to be 
and agriculture; state also auy advan- extremely oppressive in a poor country 
tages which you may conceive the like Candeish, and that by raisingthe 
farming system to possess over the price of food and labour, it indirectly , 
nuinany scheme of management. checks manufactures and trad e. The 

duties on articles of luxury and foreign 
importation are light. The mode of raising the Customs by small payments 
at each cbowkie is certainly convenient to the merchants, but I conceive 
it would never answer to adopt this system if taken in hand by Govern¬ 
ment. In this event, it would be advisable to tax the articles of manu¬ 
facture on the spot where they are produced, instead of levying duties on 
internal trade, and to establish a' few chowkies for the frontiers, and 
goods liable to heavy penalties, or confiscation in case of smuggling. The 
subject is, however, too large for any individual, without the most ample 
materials and great experience, to treat on. 

(Signed) J. BRIGGS, 

Political Agent in Candeish. 


Mr. J. liriggs, 
.W Dec. 1822. 


(.SVf orig.) 


J. BRIGGS, E.SQ., /() the COMMISSIONER al POONA, 

Dated 30/h Decemher 18^22. 

Sir : 

1. I have had the honour to receive your circular letter on revenue subjects, 
supplemental to the queries which were previously sent for me to answer; the 
replies to which must have already reached you. 

2. When I arrived in Candeish, I found the district Zemindars possessed of 
unlimited powers; they had been the agents of extortion made use of by all 
the ])liuiderers, of whom no less than 181 independent leaders are stated to 
luive desolated this country within the period of twenty years preceding our 
ride. On these occasions they acted the double part of representatives of the 
inhabitants and agents of the assessors. On the one hand, they assured the 
former that they liad been the means of alleviating the imposition required, 
and convincing the latter that they had persuaded the Ryots to pay their 
utmost farthing, and that nothing remained :/tliey were consequently courted 
by both parties; and while they obtained largesses beyond their hereditary 
rights, from those who acted as agents of the powerful, they represented to the 
villagers the value of their services in endeavouring to screen them, and pro- 
curc(i extra assessments, plough or per beegah, from the starving cultivators. 
As the Daismooks and Daispandees were the agents of freebooter chieftains, 
or revenue contractors (which were nearly on a par), so the Potails or Kool- 
kurnees were their agents with the Ryots, and acted towards them the very 
same part: for where the district Zemindars consented to raise a certain sum, 
and collected the village Potails together to bear the burthen, the latter on 
their return to their homes represented the efforts they had made to procure 
the lightest share possible to fail on the village, and that this object had not 
been obtained before a private donation to the district Zemindars had been 
agreed to. The Potails were by no means disinterested in procuring the 
smallest possible assessment to be made, as the lighter the public demand, the 
greater room remained for private emolument. 

S. The Ryots in their turn had to bear or evade the burthen in the best way 
they could ; but as it was almost impossible to conceal the extent and nature 
of their cultivation entirely from the vigilance of the Potail and Koolkurnee, 
they borrowed money from the village Sahookar or even Potail, to be repaid in 
grain. They refused to cultivate unless their lands were granted on favourable 

terms. 
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terms, and thus rendered themselves important by being the debtors and the 
tenants of their superiors, who were dependent'on the extent of their labour, 
and borrowed capital for the sources of their own profits: add to this, that an 
absence of all moral obligations pervaded the whole community. 

4. The annual revenue settlements were invariably conducted through the 
district Zemindars. The jumniabundy settlement denominated the eyn, or 
actual fixed assessment, was made to the amount of about half what it was 
intended by the agent of Government to raise *; and the Ryots were deceived 
by the false idea that every thing paid beyond that must be considered as a 
temporary exaction, to which they were persuaded to assent for the present 
year; and these sums, for the most part, were expended in the administration 
of the Government control. Besides the eyn jumma and the puttees going 
direct to the Mamlutdar, were various others denominated swace jumma, 
usually consisting of fines or licenses, and not confined to the cultivators. One 
tax, however, denominated havildarry, paid in some parts in kind and in 
otl)crs in specie, was raised and disbursed for the purpose of maintaining per¬ 
sons to prevent the crops being removed from the threshing fioors before 
ample security was found for the payment of the revenue. This at length 
became a regular part of the Government tax, and the Havildar kept for the 
purpose above stated in each village was supported by the inhabitants alone. 
In many districts the tax and the office were publicly sold to the highest 
bidder. 


Revenue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Clniplin’s 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. J. liri^s, 
30 Dec. 1822. 



Deccan. 


b. Hitherto the demands of Government only have been exhibited; the 
sums raised on account of village expenses formed no portion of the regular 
assessments, nor (except under the best administration, such as had not ex¬ 
isted within the last twenty years, at least, when we came into the country) 
were they ever looked into. This item was the grand source of emolument 
to the district and village Zemindars, and within the period of anarchy (as it 
is emphatically termed) seldom amounted to less than fifty per cent., and fre¬ 
quently to double, and even treble the acknowledged Government demands. 

G. This was the system of village Government as I found it, and it is evi¬ 
dent that it could only be continued where the Collector was satisfied to remain 
content with the testimony of the Zemindars, who upon every occasion threw 
obstacles in the way of all sorts of information. They not only withheld their 
own papers, but urged the village officers to conceal theirs. No complete 
documents exhibiting the actual extent and condition of the land were forth¬ 
coming, and such as were produced, were found on actual measurement to be 
false; and it was candidly confessed at the time, that the lands now cultivated 
had neither been measured nor assessed individually for ages. The obstacles 
to the introduction of a .system, therefore, so novel as the present, and which 
aimed at the root of peculation and fraud, the great sources of the emoluments 
of the Zemindars, were by no means trifling. Fortunately, however, the cul¬ 
tivators, and even the village Potails, soon began to discover that, by the 
adoption of a Ryotwar settlement, they should at all events be relieved from 
the direct oppression of the district Zemindars, a delivery which they have 
since experienced, and now, I believe, fully appreciate. 


7- The whole cultivated land was accordingly measured in 1818-J9 by the 
Shaikdars, and the revenue settlement made on an average taken of the ten 
years preceding, including all payments that could be discovered to have been 
made, and the name of every cultivator, with the quantity of his land entered 
on each village settlement. Out of this was deducted the roossooms of the 
district Zemindars, the amount allowed for the expense of the village, the pau- 
chatra of the Potails, &c. &c., and a sum of four per cent, on the whole land 
revenue, to cover the casual extra expenses of the village. 


8. The assessment of the havildarry formed an additional land-tax, and in 
some instances an extra levy of one anna per beegah, equal to about two or 
two and a half per cent., was raised by the Koolkurnee, under the head of 
Newesindgy. 


9. A foundation of a revenue survey was thus laid in 1818-19, and in the 
following year, 1819-20, a more minute examination was ordered ; but the ex¬ 
peditions against the Bhecls, the trial of Luckmor Rao, and the feuds in my 

cutcherry. 
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I'jiclosun;'' in 
Mr. Cliapliii’s 

lU’jxMi, 

yu A us- 

Mr. J. r>ri{;i!;s, 
;10 Doc. IH-'y. 

^ _ 1 

Di’Ckttii* 

(.S/V /nvV.) 


ciitclicrry, prcvcriteil my entering on the jummabundy till the middle of March, 
when it was too late to do any thing that year beyond completing it on the 
principles of the former year, with the addition of giving to each Ryot a 
pottab, stating the whole amount to be paid. 

10. In 1820-21 my absence till the middle of Febniary enabled me only to 
go into a very minute detail of the village administration of the districts to the 
eastward of Uhoolia; and by comparing the J*otails of the former year with 
the statements of the Ryots of many villages in several pergnnnahs, and con¬ 
fronting them with the Potails and Koolkurnees, I was enabled to discover, 1 
believe pretty accurately, the state of the system that till then even obtained. 
All unauthorized sums which had been realized were repaid in my presence to 
the cultivators, and most of the delinquents were removed, on bail, to Dlioolia 
for a whole year, and deprived of the privilege of again exercising the duties of 
Karbaree, Potail, or Koolkurnee, still, however, enjoying their hereditary por¬ 
tions of their wuttnns. The Zemindars of Talneir, Rawere, Bodwu, and Jam- 
ncre, were also removed to Dlioolia ; and as there was no necessity for their 
services in the pergunnahs, I prohibited all the Mamlutdars from employing 
them in any way wliatever. This revolution has been gradually eflected, but it 
has been sufficiently complete to leave nothing to desire as to the power of 
obtaining information on all subjects connected with revenue. I’his object has 
been now obtained, not perhaps without violence to the feelings of the Zemin¬ 
dars ; but they have universally acknowledged that they have brought the evil 
on themselves. None of their avowed perquisites or emoluments have been 
interfered with, however, and I am of opinion that in the course ol' three or 
four years they may be restored to the exercise of their functions with benefit 
to the public service. The present system, as it now prevails, will, I believe, 
be found very satisfactory to the cultivators and to all classes but the Karbaree 
l*olails and Zemindars, who have been deprived by us of the means of making 
fraudulent exactions. 


11. Mecrasscs have undergone no change, nor do we interfere between 
them and their cultivators, unless their agreements are written. 

12. It has been estimated that the village expenses, in the best times, were 
never less than twenty-live per cent. on. the gross revenue ; under our adminis¬ 
tration they have been as follows : 


In 1228 . \ . 15 per cent. 

1229 . do. 

1280 . 13 do. 


This is inclusive of the buck roossooms of Zemindars, and village temples and 
anniversaries. A reduction, therefore, has taken place of from ten to twelve 
per cent, on the gross revenue, under the bej); administration. 

13. Up to the present year, the mocassa and all other babs were deducted in 
the Keyrow bund, previously to fixing the fees of the Zemindars. In the pre¬ 
sent year the deductions, where they are not paid separately, have been 
considered unnecessarily troublesome, and an average of the roossooms of each 
pergunnah during the last three years has been struck and deducted in the 
gross. I have found all those persons having claims on the mokassa, &c. &c. 
unwilling to receive any reasonable compensation in lieu of their share ; this 
rcductance has arisen, no doubt, from a notion that the country will gradually 
improve under our administration. 

14*. Preparatory to concluding the jummabundy the cultivated land of each 
village is measured, and if the inhabitants complain of the total loss of their 
crops from drought or blight, the Mamlutdar, in person usually, or otherwise 
through the agency of a confidential Carcoon, proceeds to the spot to ascertain 
the fact. Previous to my arrival he compares a comparative statement of the 
cultivated lands of this year with the last, exhibiting the balance, after deduct¬ 
ing for lards abandoned, and then adding the amount for lands brought under 
cultivation, or whose rents have come to their full payment from graduated 
rates on waste. During this year all the land has been measured w'ith a rod, 
and the soil has been dug, surveyed, and classed. The pergunnahs are all 
numbered ; the villages of each pergunnah aie also numbered, and the fields of 
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each village with its measurement, class of soil, rate of assessment, &c. are 
also numbered; but to give a more correct notion of this register, I do myself 
the honour of submitting a copy of a village thyrow bund for 1231, in English 
and Mahratta. This is prepared in the mehaul under the Mamlutdar; but the 
rate of assessment is filled up under my own inspection, comparing the amount 
of the present year with the last, and making such reductions, either to indi¬ 
viduals or in favour of the village, as circumstances seem to demand. The 
size of the district has been considerably increased, and the salaries of 
the Mamiuldars ; the amount however falls short of one and a half per cent, of 
the nett revenue. For the most part, the present Mamlutdars are tolerably well 
adapted for their offices as far as capacity, though there are some few among 
them and the Serishtadars regarding whom I shall address you at the termina¬ 
tion of the jummabuudy. Whenever any complaints are made against them, 
tliey are immediately investigated minutely, but they are not frequent. The 
chief complaint is their want of energy in the judicial duties: to which they 
reply, and with truth, I find, of the total disregard of the parties to their au¬ 
thority, who always insist on bringing their complaints to be settled personally 
by me or my Assistant. Fourteen Mamlutdars have at different times been dis¬ 
missed for peculations and incapacity. Those now in office are all inhabitants of 
the Deccan (excepting one), and were employed under the Mahratta Govern¬ 
ment. 


Revenue 
EnclotnircH in 
Mr. Chaplin's 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 

Mr. J. Briggs, 
30 Dec. 18x2. 

Deccan, 


1.5. There are few persons who can ibe denominated “ gentry of the 
country ” in Candeish ; but all such members of respectable families are 
treated with delercnce by me, and I have reason to believe they meet with 
every consideration by the public servants under me. 

If). Either 1 or my Assistant visit each mamlutdaree, and in general each per- 
gunnah, once at least annually; circumstances have Ictl me to some more 
frequently. I have had the greatest difficulty hitherto in procuring district 
papers, and the village papers have been very imperfect, or at least such as 
iiave been exhibited. Within my own period of administration 1 have no 
difficulty, as I possess the means of knowing how much individuals ought to 
pay, and also how each item ought to be accounted for, and 1 find little 
iiesitation now in Ryots stating pretty nearly the exact amount tliey have given. 
The ancient records of the Mogul Government, denominated movvagina, seem 
to be considered the most authentic tiiafr can be produced ; they are either in 
possession of tlie district Zemindars, or with the Lur Kanongo, w'ho resides 
at Souda, and who has in some instances, when they have been pertinaciously 
held back by Zemindars, produced them at m\' requisition. Subsequent ac¬ 
counts of the Pcishwa’s lime are not frequently forthcoming. 

17> W’ith regard to alienated lands, my time has not hitherto admitted of my 
going into any regular investigation of them. Tliis duty however fbrm.s one of’ 
the principal points of tlie present jummabundy, and no enam lands will 
henceforth be allowed but such as have undergone the scrutiny^. 

18. The ratio of the increase of the abkarry has been shewn ,hi reply to the 
Revenue queries formerly submitted. This. increase 1 ascribe more to the 
cessation of' the village stills established uiulcr Potails, where liquor was sold 
without a licen.se, than to slny additional propensity to drunkenness. It will 
hardly be credited when 1 say, that but one instance in four years has come 
within my observation of drunkenness (excepting among our own servants, 
and that was an under-renter of the abkarry revenue; nor have hardly any 
instances been brought to public notice in the course of my judicial and 
magisterial duties. The vice is chiefly confined to Bheels and Brinjarries, and 
the moment any other person is aildictcd to the practice he is instantly shunned 
by his relations and acquaintances, and must either make new associates or 
reform. 


19. With regard to the condition of’the Ryots, I conceive, since the general 
abundance of grain that every where prevaiks, it will be absolutely necessary 
to lower the present rates of assessment. The havildarry which has been 
included this year in thc'ncw assessment will, I trust, be relinquished at once ; 
and if the increase on account of graduated assessments, which are annually 
falling in, were to be throwm into the scale of the land revenue, .and remission 
VoL. IV. 8 U on 
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RcTenue on the rates to be made equal to that sum year after year, no very great 
falling-off in the cultivation nor in the land revenue will perhaps ensue; but I 
convinced that unless a diminution takes place in some proportion to the 
20 Aug. 1822. value of land produce, that in the course of two or three years there must be 

M i~B^’ a ® very serious falling-off in the revenue, arising out of the poverty of culti- 

30*^bec. Ih2‘l vators. Hitherto the district assessment had been regulated on no very intel- 
^ ^ ligible fixed principle, and consequently emigrations from one to the other 

Deccan. occasionally took place: that will now all find its level. The emigrations 
have been chiefly in the .Tamnere and Bodwar pergunnahs, from Berar, and 
into the Sultanpore and Nundoorbar pergunnahs from Guzerat, whither they 
had previously fled for protection. My records exhibit iJS'l'jOOO beegahs as 
newly laid open, and the present year in some pergunnahs exhibits considerable 
tracts newly cleared. 

20. The reply to the first query embraces the present condition of the 
Dessayes, &c. &c. &c. Their registered emoluments are untouched. Their 
employment has for the jjresent been laid aside, and with it in a great measure 
their influence. Their power is entirely destroyed, but their feelings and those 
of the Karbaree Potails towards the British Government are perhaps not 
positively inimical; yet they cannot but look back with regret to the oppor¬ 
tunities they have now lost of enriching themselves at the expense of the 
lower classes. 'J'hey have nothing justly to complain of, because all their 
avowed emoluments are paid to them through the Mamlutdars ; but while, on 
the one band, they are not subject to tbe caj)rice and harsh rigour of freebooters 
or needy revenue coiitraclor.s, they arc on the other hand cfi’ectually deprived 
of all power to oppress the people, and add by exactions to their ample here- 

"^reditary rights. 

21. In Candeish there are hardly any Sirdars of rank. As I am much in 
camp, and not encumbered consequently with furniture, I have made it a rule 
to give chairs and pain only to Vakeels and the members of families of Sirdars, 
whatever their present condition, which forms a marked distinction between 
them and persons, of whatever rank, coming on business, who sit on the ground 
without ceremony. It is difficult for me to say what impression has been made 
of our (TOvernment in Candeish; this information is more likely to be accu¬ 
rately obtained by other persons travelling in it, or from those who have resided 
in it, than from a public officer in my situation. 1 have no reason to think the 
opinion of our power has been in the* slightest degree weakened, but I shall 
rather suppose it is confirmed, and I hope our administration is to the full as 
])Opular as at first: it can hardly be rapre so, for tbe whole mass of the popu¬ 
lation flocked with open arms to our standard wherever it was raised, and 
assisted in expelling those to whom they had so long been a prey. 

22. In Candeish, almost the only Sahookars were those who advanced grain 
from crop to crop, anil got ample returns; tlfey also undertook to make good 
the revenue payments, for which they received a per-centage and good security 
besides. But these dealings were very safe ; they were limited to what the eye 
could embrace, and consequently by our administration they were no losers of 
actual advances. Their trade, however, has-been now turned into the channel 
of merchandize, instead of that of agency j they are no longer bankers, but 
grain-dealers, and in this line, as w'cll as in speculutions in the custom contracts, 
they look to emoluments. I have heard of no bankruptcies, and conclude 
therefore there is sufficient employ lor their capital, which however is in 
general very small. 

23. With regard to the Mootsuddies of the old Government, the greater 
part of those in public employ in Candeish were in that of the late Govern¬ 
ment. I have from thirty to fifty Oonsydwars, generally, following the cut- 
cherry ; but as they are almost all of them very young men, and have hardly 
ever been in service, they cannot complain of being thrown out of einplopr. 
The system of land-tax unfortunately does not hold out encouragement for 
persons to embark capital to cultivate land by servants as a livelihood ; few 
but hereditary labourers and farmers make the attempt, and I may say none 
succeed when they do ; while, in a population so poor, trade can offer but little 
advantage to adventurers. 

2'i. Out of eighteen Mamlutdars, onfrom 100 to 150»rupees monthly, seven¬ 
teen are Mahratta Brahmins of the Deccan; out of thirty-three Serishtadars 

on 
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on fifty rupees, the whole are of the same class; and the same may be said of 
eighty-eight Gomastahs on twenty rupees, and 181 Sirdars on fifteen rupees 
monthly ; and excepting Shree Nawas Rao, an inhabitant of the Madras Car¬ 
natic, lihave not one person in my cutcherry who has not been at some time 
or other employed under the late Government. I am happy at having this 
opportunity of publicly doing away an erroneous impression that I believe has 
long prevailed, that the administration of Candeish has been, and continues to 
be, conducted through he agency of pei-sons drawn from his Highness the 
Nizam’s territories. This was much the case at first, and could not be avoided ; 
but as I never lost sight of the evil, it was removed at as early a period as it 
could practically be effected. 


Revenue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Cliaplin's 
Report, 

SO Aug. 1822. 

Mr. J. Briggs, 
80 Dec. 1822. 


Deccan. 


Q5. The subject of maintaining the spirit of the native institutions is so 
large a question, that it is difficult for me to reply to it definitely. The origi¬ 
nal Hindoo institutions of district and village officers have not been interfered 
with but to remove ojipressions. The setting aside the employment of the 
Zemindars has been considered in Candeish the first step to reform of every 
good Mamlutdar 1 have heard of. I have made it my duty always to consult 
the religious, and even national feelings of all classes with whom 1 have to deal, 
and I am of opinion tl)at it has tended more to tacilitate every measure I have, 
attempted than any thing 1 could have done. For inyselli I may be said to 
live amongst them, as my whole time is devoted to the transaction of business, 
and at least an hour daily is passed when* in camp in an open spot in front of 
my tent, where I sit to listen to complaints, surrounded by hundreds of villa¬ 
gers, who come for amusement and curiosity rather than business. 


20. I believe the number of foreigners to be much diminished : many hun¬ 
dreds of Carnatic Peons have gone off to their own country ; the Arabs, 
Seindies, and Meywatecs, and the llindoostances that remain, are generally in 
our own employ. Many of this latter class, who have been volunteers for 
desultory service for the last twenty years, always cultivated the land ; they 
continue to do so, but they still remain, to the number of perhaps one or two 
thousand, 'fhey are orderly, good subjects, and have all families : they are, 
however, still available for service, to join any standard which offers them 
lio])cs of successful booty. The feeble attempt at insurrection last year, ami 
the fact of three months having elapsetl without the leader having actually 
gained over one individual of charactei> or of even raising one man in the very 
centre of the country where most of the Hindoostanees rositle, is sufficient 
testimony of the imj)ression of our power and vigilance, and of the caution 
with which such an undertaking would be set on foot. 


27 . Holkar Paga, called the Bara Bhay, said to have amounted to .'5,(K)0 
horses on the day of the battle of Mahidpore, arc reported to have come to 
this quarter. One of their chiefs resides, 1 believe, at Barecoond ; and per¬ 
haps, on an emergency, there could be collected from 1,000 to 1,500 horses in 
all Candeish ; but I consider this to be the utmost that could now be raised. 

28. With regard to village debts, I have to remark that frequent applica¬ 
tions are made on the subject, and the Mamlutdars arc directed to assist the 
creditors in the recovery of those contracted by individuals. Where the 
demand is for advances of revenue of any long standing, on account of the 
whole village, they are deemed and pronounced irrecoverable; in many 
instances, however, advances have been made for the construction of wells, 
repairs of ghurries, and town walls ; for the liquidation of which. Government 
lands have been alienated by Potails for a number of years. Whenever the 
documents and testimony are satisfactory, I have invariably confirmed their 
enjoyment till the expiration of the period. 

29. I must apologize for the length to w hich this letter has been drawn out; 
but the subjects arc altogetU^ of so extensi\’e a nature, and embrace such 
large questions, that I was unwilling to compress the replies, for fear of falling 
short of what w'as required. 

• I have, &c. 


(Sgned) J. BRIGGS, 

Political Agent in f’andeish. 
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IL POtTiNGER, Esq. to the COMMISSIONER in the DECCAN, 

{No date.') 


Siu: 


1 . I have the honour to acknowlctlge the receipt of your letter of the 22 d 
ultimo, desiring information on various points connected with the Revenue 
department. 


2. Previous to entering into tlie details now called for, I beg to apologize 
for the long period that has elapsed since tlie Queries transmitted in your 
dcs})atch of the 4<th April 1820 came to hand, and to assure you that the 
delay in replying to them has been unavoidable on my part. The fact is, I 
have had tlie materials (where it was ret|uisite to collect them) ready these 
several months, but 1 found it impossible to arrange them whilst last at Ahmed- 
nuggur; and since I have been in the districts, I have found it requisite to let 
every thing lie over but the most pressing affairs. 1 trust, however, to be able 
to send the answers to you in the course of the month of May j sooner I 
cannot promise, with any certainty of being able to fulfil it. 

3. Prom the experience 1 have acquired of the Mahratta system, as pursued 
during the most flourishing times of that Government, 1 believe the one 
which is now in force ajqiroaehes as nearly as possible to it; and where trifling 
innovations have been introduced, I think they are for the better, inasmuch 
as they protect the Ryots without militating against the lawful and acknow¬ 
ledged authority of the Potails and other village and district functionaries. 


4. To explain my ideas fully, however, it seems advisable in the first instance 
1 should state, what I conceive to have been the best Mahratta regulations on 
this point, which 1 shall accordingly do. 


5. When the Camavisdar of a district moved out to commence on the 
jummabundy, he used to summon the Potails and Koolkurnees of a certain 
number of villages. Their accounts w’ere carefully examined by himself and 
his attendant t'arcoons, assisted by the Daisinooks and Daispandees. 'I'lic 
receipts of former years, where referred to the absence of old Ryots, whether 
from deaths or emigrations, was minutely scrutinized, as well as the causes of 
any change, whether it might he in increase or decrease in the revenue for 
the place. 


(). As .soon as all these points were satisfactorily ascertained, the pottah 
or lease of the village was drawn out ,^nd given to the Potail, from whom a 
koobooleat or written agreement was taken to pay the sum then fixed, and 
after this final arrangement the only interferenci’ of the Camavisdar or his 
Assistants with the village till the beginning of the next year, seems to have 
been, with regard to revenue matters, confiijied to the realization of the rents, 
a large portion of which was sometimes exacted in advance. 


7 . It is, however, to be added, that the Camavisdar, though he did not 
make tlic koolwar or individual .settlement, was, if he did his duty well, ready 
to attend to complaints of Ryots who might be forced to pay too much j but, 
on the other hand, where culti\ators failed to discharge their dues and ab¬ 
sconded, the defalcation was very frequently divided out amongst the rest of 
the villagers; and this gave the J*otail oj)j)ortunities of befriending his rela- 
tion.s, and indirectly oppressing those with whom he might be on bad terms. 


8 . We niu.st also bear in mind that the first jummabundy arrangement was 
rendered comparatively sim])le to what it is at tliis time, by the fact that almost 
every village in the country paid its kumal or tunka, and it was therefore 
easy for each per.son to aiicertain what his share of it was; besides, in those 
days the cultivators were, with hardly an exception, old residents of the 
village, and they were as well acquainted with its extent and resources as 
the Potail himself, and able to contend for and secure their own interests. 


i). The variations from the above details which I have introduced, are, 
that the koolwar settlement is made either by myself or my Camavisdar, in 
conjunction with the Potails; that I never allow the rents of deceased or 
deserted Ryots to be levied in the village, except undef my previously obtained 

sanction; 
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sanction ; that I have, from finding their only object was to mislead and 
to plunder both the Government and the cultivator, depended as much as 
1 possibly could upon the assistance of the Daismooks and other hereditary 
Zemindars j that I have prohibited, under the severest penalties, any kind of 
assessment beyond the amount shewn in the Government accounts j that I 
have studied to give publicity to all my arrangements, by making no distinction 
in admitting the richest I’otail or the poorest Koonbee into my cutcherry, when 
the jummabundy is going forward; and finally, that I have, in every case 
where a cultivator represented to me he was paying for more ground than he 
really tilled, had his land measured, and either made deductions in his rent 
or satisfied him he was not suffering an imposition. 

10. J do not mean to assert that some of these rules were not in force in 
jKirticular places under the Mahrattas, but the\ wen; certainly not carried to 
the extent they now are, and the satisfaction and confidence of the common 
Ryots is increased in projiortion. Nor have the Retails any real cause for a 
contrary feeling: for though they are narrowly watched, their j-ights are 
strictly preserved to them, and the absence of all undefined exactions leaves 
them, as well as those who live under them, that enjoyment of the fruits of'their 
labour which they perhaps never before experienced to the same degree. 

11. All nuzzers, fees of office, durbar khurch, &c. are at an end ; and those 
used to fall so heavy on the Potails and other village functionaries, that a release 
from them is perhaps more than an equivalent for the restrictions whi(‘h have 
been imposed on their unauthorized dtanaiuls. 'I'he great secret, however, of 
the approbation which our revenue; system meets w'ith from all is, that it is 
undeviatingly just toward# every grade of the society, and that the oppressions 
and exactions of the farmers and Government officers for the last twenty 3'ears 
had prepared the miiuls of the population to view' and receive our measures and 
regulations as gifts of the higliest value. Had we succeeded to a bencvoienl 
and vigorous Government, the ojnnion entertained of' us by our new subjects 
would of course not have been so high ; but as affairs stand, there is one satis¬ 
factory assertion that 1 can most unequivocally make, which is, that every 
man in the country is now full^' convinced we study to be liberal and to tleul 
fairly ; and even those who may have reason to roiiiue at our strict impartiality, 
are ready to admit it is dictated by pro])er priiicijiles. 

1‘2. I do not think the smallest observable change has taken j)lace about 
meerassds : but it seems probable, if'aii}' has done so, that they are depreciatetl 
in value; because the vast extent ()f waste land which lay uncultivated w'hen 
we took possession of the countiy, afforded abundant food for agricultural specu¬ 
lation ; and the real value of meerasses must, I conceive, remain unestablisheil 
till the population of the conquered territory is so increased as to be in some 
proportion equal to its extent. 

13. 1 have known a very few' instances of meeras fields being disposed ot 
of late; but the buyers on these occasions w’erc induced to make the purchases 
on account of some peculiar advantages attending the fields, guch as having 
wells in them, or being easily irrigated by running streams, or being situated 
close to the village ; for they might have had e(|ually good land, excepting in 
some of the above points, on an istawa cowl for five or seven years,.according 
to the time it had been untilled. I may, however, add, that such of the old 
Meerassadars, or their descendants, as remain in the pergunnahs, hav'c evinced 
a laudable anxiety to regain possession of the fields they held on that tenure in 
former times, and I have of'course encouraged this feeling as much as possible. 

14. The village expenses have been, I believe, very considerably reduced, 
but it is not practicable to form even a conjecture of the amount, for there is 
no data to estimate what they were in old time. Besides the “ gaum khurch” 
was not, as far as 1 can collect, allotted on any fixed principle, but seems to 
have been a round sura, regulated in most cases by the value of the village ; 
nor was any account required, as is now the case, of the mode in which it was 
expended : it therefore formed a prominent source of the power and perhaps 
emoluments of the Potail, for Government never troubled itself on the subject 
after it was deducted from the total jummabundy. 

VoL. IV. ♦ 8 X 
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15. I h^ve fixed it at six per cent, on the gross revenue of the village; but I 
am disposed to think this is, in instances where the receipts are great, too 
much, and in others it may be too little. It forms, however, an incentive 
of the village authorities to increase the cultivation, and consequently tiie 
receipts, and until the country reaches a comparative degree of opulence, I do 
not think it should be altered. It may then be regulated by a scale with refe¬ 
rence to the value of the villages. 

IG. None of the taxes levied to pay the gaum khurch have been abolished 
or reduced, but it is not improbable that some trifling ones may have been 
secreted in the absence of proper accounts. These, however, are gradually 
coming to light through our investigations, and the same remark is applicable 
to the items composing the extra revenue. 

17. In villages which are held entirely by Government, and which always 
have been so, the portions of revenue under Mahratta appellations do not 
appear to have been regularly entered in the accounts; but there are so few of 
this kind that they are hardly worth considering, and in all others the 
distinctions are carefully preserved. Even in those in which there are no 
shares, the smaller items of revenue are mentioned in the leases ; but 1 am of 
opinion it would be very desirable that all these should be consolidated 
hereafter, and a revenue survey will afibrd a fit opportunity for so doing. 

18. My mode of settlement is as follow^: About a week before I expect to 
arrive in a district, I send orders to the Camavisdar to summon the Potails 
and Koolkurnces, and to obtain from them statements of the cultivation of 
their respective villages, which are made out according to a given form, and 
shew the increase and decrease of tilling, with the causes, 'rhesc statements 
arc submitted to me through my hooz/oor Serishtadars on my arrival, and 
such inquiries arc set on foot, I)y ilcputing Carcoons to the different tarafs 
as may seem necessary to ascertain the truth of these returns. If they arc' 
found to be correct, the pottah, or lease, is prepared, and where any diflereiice is 
di.scovered, alterations are introduced, and the Potails, &c. are occasionally 
fined or have their wuttuns temporarily sequestrated. 

19. The.se investigations u.sually occupy eight or ten days ; and longer I 
cannot .spare to this portion of my duties in any camavisdarship. The Ryots 
of a certain number of the nearest villages are then brought in, and the 
koolwar settlement is made of them ; after which the pottahs are given to the 
l*otails and likewise to the individual cultivators in the public cutcherry, and 
the whole are then j)crmitted to return to their homes 

•^0. Each Potail furnishes a kooboleat, binding himself to see the rent 
discharged, and each Ryot in like manner gives a ticket, on which his name is 
written and the amount he is to ])ay. In cyses where the Camavisdars make 
the koolwar settlement, they first prepare the individual leases, and transmit 
tluMu to me for my office seal to be affixed to them ; after which they are .sent 
back and distributed to the Ryots, whose “ chits” are taken and forwarded to 
me, fo be {ilaced on the records. 

ill. I have not entrusted the making of the jummabundy to any one of the 
Camavisdars under me, nor do I consider them fit for such a trust: their sala¬ 
ries have been increased since my first arrangements, and in several instances 
the extent of their districts has been added to. My aim has been to give each 
of them about a lac of rujiecs annual nett revenue to collect, but, from una¬ 
voidable localitie.s, this in some cases is exceeded and in othei's it is less. Of 
their integrity I can say little favourable, for I suspect them one and all to be 
rogues .it heart, though 1 hope and believe that the dread of punishment, and 
the readiness with which complaints against them .arc attended to, combine to 
keep them in tolerable order ; still they have many ways of benefiting beyond 
tlicir s alaries, which no exertion on my part can put a stop to: I allude to 
taking all the necessaries of life from the villages at which they halt, when 
they go round the districts, enrolling their private servants amongst the mehaul 
Sebuiulies, or their sons, nephews, and other relations amongst the Carcoons 
of their cutcherry. They also j)robably receive presents from all parties whose 
trifling causes they decide or arbitrate; but of course where these are made with 

the 
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the free will of the donors, I never hear of it. I should think the camavis- 
darship of a district may perhaps be worth one-half more per month than the 
fixed salary, and some may exceed this. In the districts nearest to Ahmed- 
nuggur, they gain least from these undue sources, and the annual visits which 
my Assistants and I pay to the pergunnahs have tended greatly to destroy this 
corrupt procedure, even in the more distant districts. 
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'22, Petitions gainst the Camavisdars are by no means frequent, but this I — 

consider as no proof of their integrity or good conduct, whilst they are in Deccan. 

office. After they have been dismissed is the best time to judge, and though 
bad my opinion is of them, I must confess I have been astonished at the 
few well-founded complaints I have received against any of them who have 
been removed. This, however, I fear may be in some measure ascribeil to the 
positive fact, that they cannot peculate without the connivance, and even as¬ 
sistance, of the Zemindars and others who are residents in the districts, and 
who are consequently on the alert to prevent those who have been .aggrieved • 
from applying to me, lest they themselves should be implicated and punished. 


23. The above is the worst view of the question, and on the other side i 
have to observe, tliat our scrutiny is greatly dreaded by our native servants ; 
that no Ryot will now pay one rea beyond the just ducsof (Tovernment unless 
he pleases, or unless he has some motive for putting the (."'amavisdars in a good 
humour, such as the prospect of obtaining an advantageous cowl, or buying 
that officer’s voice with rcg.ard to recommending reniis.sions. But even here 
our investigations interfere, and on the whole I am of opinion that when the 
state of the country with respect to cultivation sh.all have arrived at th.at pitch 
whiel) will leave the Camavisdars less room for imposition, they must perforce 
become honest men : till then, I despair of their being such in the practical 
sense of the term; in theory perhaps they never will be so. 


24i. The memorandum annexed to this letter, will shew the number and. 
names of Camavisdars who have been removed, and the rea.sons for it. Others 
have at times doubtless deserved the same punishment, but the difficulty and 
inconvenience of replacing them by strangers’ regulations and customs, lias 
frequently urged me to overlook minor faults. 

25. The Camavisdars appear to me to behave very properly to the higlu'i 
classes of the people : but 1 allow them to hold no official intercourse witli them, 
except it is regarding the payment or receipt of sharers ot‘ revenue, or to 
address them, where they yequire their assistance, on matters of police that will 
not admit of delay; all other correspondence with the Sirdars and Jaghecr- 
dars of rank is conducted under my own superintendence. 'I'lie petty .Jagheer- 
dars, Enanulars, Retails, &c. always continue to keep on good terms with the 
Camavisdars for their own sakes, and the Brahmins of the country arc such a 
servile, mean set, that they woidd pay court to a Mhar if he was placed in 
authority. 

26. Each of the camavisdarships have been visited lour times (including 
this season), either by myself or my' Assistant, for the purpose of making the 
jummabundy, besides which wc have made occasional trips to some of them 
on business or pleasure. When 1 go into a district 1 attend exclusively during 
my halt there (unless in instances where delay would be improper) to the 
complaints and arrangements of it, and this I find a most excellent plan ; nor 
do the Ryots sufler inconvenience thereby, for they have all become acquainted 
with my system, and do not follow me about the country, but wait patiently' 
till I arrive at the town where the settlement of the district in which they 
reside is to be made. When I am at Ahmednuggur, of course, people from 
all quarters are received without distinction. 

27. I have found the utmost difficulty in procuring authentic accounts, but 
this I really believe arises from there not being such in the country. The total 
dejiopulation of the greater part of the Deccan, owing to the great famine of 
1803-4, and the destruction caused by the armies of Uolkar and Scindia, 
combined with various rebellions, have hardly left a village in the districts 
under me which was not at one time or other deserted, plundered, or burned. 
The Zemindars and Retails, even where they had preserved some scraps (for 
none have a regular series) of old accounts, were at first very backward in 

producing 
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Revenue producing jthem; but latterly, as they saw our actions agreed with our decla- 

Enclosures in rations, they have not hesitated to shew them. 

Mr. Chaplin’s 

Report 28 . With respect to unauthorized alienations, a great deal of trouble has 

been taken to detect them, and many have been found out and brought to the 
Mr. H. Pottingcr, account of Government. It is very likely, however, many are still enjoyed; 
(No date.) but every season decreases the number, and, considering the*’facilitie8 which 

^ - the absence of regular accounts afforded to impositions of this nature being 

Deccan. practised, I look upon it they are, comparatively speaking, extremely trifling. 

29. The abkarry revenue id the districts under me has rather increased 
than odierwise, and had I permitted the establishment of new shops in villages 
where they were hot allowed by the Pcishwa, it would have done so very 
considerably; but I look on it, and it likewise accords with my instructions, 
to be a great object in restraining the sale of spirituous liquors, which renders 
the vice of drunkenness so rare amongst the people, and has unquestionably 
the most beneficial effects on the habits and morals of society. 

30. I have no means of ascertaining whether the consumption of liquors in 
the bazaars of our camps has fallen off or not; but I shall conjecture it had 
not, owing to my arrangements for suppressing s^ops in the villages. 1 have 
invariably observed, that those classes wlio arc addicted to drinking, are 
chiefly me* and women who have followed a camp in the professions of 
bullock-drivers, lascars, coolies, &c. 

31. The general condition of" the Ryots is beyond all question greatly ame¬ 
liorated of late, and there is an universal tone of satisfaction and thankfulness 
for the iphange amongst those classes who were the greatest sufferers, by the 
Mahratta system, 'fhe Koonbees are gradually extricating tliemselves from 
the embarrassments which they*had contracted, and the complaints against 
them from Soucars for debt arc rapidly decreasing, which 1 attribute to tlie 
parties finding it expedient, and likewise advantageous to each other, to come 
to terms without an aj>peal to the Adawlut. 

32. 1 established it as a rule when I came to Ahmednuggur, that all Ryots 
who chose to come and settle under us were to be allowed to do so, and to be 
treated in every respect as the old residents; nor could I sanction any kind 
of force being used to oblige them to return to their former habitations, but 
if they could be persuaded to go back, I made no objection. In a similar 
manner, I prohibited all attempts to detain any of our Ryots who wished to 
remove into the territories of other powers; but this was a mere nominal 

regulation, as 1 have heard of no instances of this having been the-case. 

% 

33. The number of Ryots who flocked into our districts was at first very 
considerable, and this has not entirely ceased; but latterly, owing to the 
measures adopted in the Nizam’s territorii^, it has been much checked, and 
even some of those who had settled under us have returned to their homes. 
We have also received a good many Ryots from Scindia’s villages which are 
intermixed with ours, and as the officers of that Prince and his dependants 
do not appear to be inclined to follow our example in dealing with their 
subjects, the population of the Company’s villages is still increasing from this 

source. . ' . , 

_ 

34. The extent to which waste land has been cultivated in the countiy' now 
under me, since the establishment of our authority, is up to this day nearly five 
hundred thousand beegahs, and it is augmenting every month. In the two dis¬ 
tricts received from the Nizam last fusly, the quantity of ground already ploughed 
exceeds thirty thousand beegahs, and 1 am at present making arrangements 
for classing and fixing the rent of all that was formerly under cultivation, as 
well as that which has been recently tilled or remains to be so. Op this sub¬ 
ject I shall, however, have occasion to report to you in a separate despatch 

as soon as my measures are completed. 

35. 'The Daismooks, Daispandees, and other district officers of those classes, 

* have lost much of the influence and power which they possessed under the 

late Government, because they^werc the chief engines employed by the 
farmers of the revenue to carry their exactions on the Ryots into effect, and 
this gave them a hold on both parties, which is incompatible with our fair 

dealing 
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dealing. As far as regards their just emoluments, they are full as well paid by 
ns, and their bucks are increasing with the prosperity of the country'. But it 
is nevertheijess very probable they do not actually receive so much as they did 
during the latter twenty years ot the Mahratta rule j for in that period, exclu¬ 
sive of their acknowledged rights, they had various means of obtaining money 
and kind from the Collectors, who were urged, either by fear of their power, 
or a wish to secure their interest with the Mamlutdars, to submit to their de¬ 
mands. 

36. With this exception, I consider the Zemindars are perhaps better off than 
they were under Bajec llao, as they were then, in their turn, subject to be called 
on to pay puttees and nuzzurs for a continuance of their wiittuns, and on other 
pretences ; whereas they now have the satisfaction of feeling that, whatever 
their bucks may amount to, they arc sure to get them without trouble, and 
to enjoy them in security. Of their disposition towards us I can only judge 
from their avowed sentiments, and they compel me to believe that this body 
of people are as well pleased with our authority as others. 

37. Neither my Assistants nor myself have had much o])portu)uty of keeping 
up a personal intercourse with the Sirdars of rank and the great Jagheerdars 
of the country; but 1 correspond a good deal with those who hold villages in 
the districts subject to me, on official points, and also with tliose w^o arc not 
thus situated, on matters of courtesy, such as inviting me to weddings in their 
families, sending me tib at the sunkrat, &c. &c. &c. 
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38. I have no fixed tlays for receiving visitors of the higher order, partly 
because my time would not admit of that arrangement, anti partly because 
the small number of them who reside near Ahmednuggur renders it dfnneccs- 
sary; but I am always hapjiy to see them, and when they either come to my 
camp during my circuit, or happen to pass through Ahmednuggur, 1 always 
j)ay them every reasonable attention and civility. Many of them send Car- 
coons to me on business, or with messages of ceremony ; and these men, as 
well as any of the better classes, 1 receive whenever they apply for an inter¬ 
view. All the lower classes of society have the fullest opportunity of seeing 
me twice a week at least, when I sit in the “ tureead cutcherry,” on which 
occasion I make it an undeviating rule to call every person before me who 
gives in a petition, however trifling the subject of it, and I am led to under¬ 
stand this system is peculiarly gratifying to their feelings. 

39. The preceding observations render it almost superfluous for me to add, 
that our Government is highly respected, and liked by the natives in general; 
and I do not hesitate to say that tlmse sentinients are increasing daily, a? well 
as the awe of our authority, which is in my opinion tenfold what it w'as during 
the first year or two after the conquest. Indeed, this fact is very observable, 
and in no place has it been more strongly exemplified than in the districts 
lately received from the Nizam, w'hich have been rapidly retrieved, by the 
very dread of our name, from a scene of anarchy and outrage, to one of the 
most perfect comparative security and good order. 

40. I have not observed any decided difference in the situation of the 
Soucars, but 1 should suppose they are losers by the change of Government, 
e.specially those who made their livelihood by lending, money to the Ryots 
and Jagheerdars, and of whose exigencies they used to take advantage to 
extort the most usurious interest, besides premium, and other gain under 
different appellations. These men no doubt ran considerable risk by this 
traffic, but if one-half their creditors paid they were secured from loss; and 
I have heard of instances where the whole of the crops ot a district have been 
mortgaged to them before they were ripe, so that the Rjwts were entirely at 
their mercy, even for food, throughout the year. Our method of allowing the 
cultivators to remove" their crops whenever they are ready, and thereby 
enabling them to sell the produce to the highest bidder, has j)ut a total,, stop 
to the tbrestalling of these usurers, and consequently it follows their profits 
are greatly diminished; but 1 am not of opinion this has gone to the extent 
of causing bankruptcy amongst them. 1^ shall not, however, I must say, 
be sorry to find that some of them did emigrate, for they are (I here allude to 
the inferior classes) a set of rapacious, needy adventurers, who have livdd by 

VoL. IV. 8 Y the 
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the ruiti .of the Ryots. Indeed, without this, it is moralfy impossible tliis 
country, in its impoveriwed state, could have held forth sufficient to sp many 
of them to stay in it as wc still find here. 

41. There are a great number of Mootsuddies and Ca¥coons of the ’*ibld 
Government in twr employ in this Collectorship, and I stqjj^e to give them 
the preference on all occasions of vacancies; but their in*erate habits of 
peculation and extortion often oblige me to dismiss and punish them. I do 
not think they have turned their thoughts much to agriculture, or at least not 
in their own na|nes; bui of them have, 1 dare say, gone into partner^ 

ship with cultivators. 1 have called on all the Camavisdars to furnish me 
with Statements of their own, their Serishtadars’, and Carcoons’ former ser¬ 
vices, and 1 shall submit an abstract of them for your information as soon as 
practicable. 


42.1 have remarked, in the third paragraph of this report, that I look upon 
the revenue system now in force to approach as nearly as is desirable to the 
best that was ever known amongst the Mahrattas, and I may here further 
declare ray conviction, that the natives are perfectly sensible our object has 
been, from the commencement, to retain all that was good in their institutions, 
and to make allowances for their peculiar habits dnd ways of thinking. These 
impressio^ are in fact a constant tlieme of their conversation, and the grati¬ 
tude they express for the benevolent and wise policy which' has been laid 
down for the government of the Deccan is loud, and, 1 firmly believe, sincere. 


43. I have eveiy reason to suppose that nearly all the unemployed soldiery 
who arc inhabitants of this j)art of the Deccan have become cultivators; and 
I do^ndt think it would be an easy matter to prevail on them to ent^ into any 
plans for disturbing the country, owing to the exaggerated (1 may almost term 
it) idea they have of our strictness, and the rigour with which we should, 
punish any such attempt. There may be a few exceptions amongst the ill-dis- 
])oscd to this salutary impression being universal: but on a recent occasion, 
when I had received information which led me to apprehend a partial rebellion 
(or rather the assemblage of a body of armed robbers), 1 made the most 
minute inquiries into the state of the public feeling amoflgst the soldiery of 
the country, and the result was sufficient to satisfy me of the general truth of 
what I state above. 


44. The most of the Sebundies who’ have taken their discharges from oui 
* service were foreigners; that is, either Hindoostances or men from the Niisam’s 

and Nagpore terfitories, and they have all returned (or at least quilted Ahmed- 
nuggur with that avowed intention) to their homes. It is rather difficult to 
form a coiTcct guess of the number of soldiers now unemployed in these pro¬ 
vinces, because at least one-half of them are Potails and Koonbees: but 1 
should suppose I am about the mark in circulating that the foot amount to 
500 men, and the horse to 800. In this estimate, however, I beg to explain: 
I do not include those who arc really cultivators, and who were induced, by 
high wages and the prospect of plunder to turn soldiers under the late Govern¬ 
ment, as they appear to have already abandoned all the military ardour they 
had acquired. 

45. On the subject of village debts I have but little to observe. "Whefe 
they are of a very old date (exceeding twqnty years) I have seldom given 
orders to the claimants for their recovery; and I apply the same rule w'hen the 
lenders and borrowers are dead, and the lands have fallen into the hands of a 
third person. Many cases have also come to my^notice where the lands had 
been obviously obtained through collusion between the Mamlutdars or their 
Carcoons and the S^ucars ^ and tn all these instances I have dismissed the 
suits, and rendered the documents null, by writing ** rejected” on them. 

46. When the debts appear reasonable and fair, I have usually directed the 
Camavisdars to call in the Potails, &c. to settle them by instalments; and 1 
find this is sufficient to satisfy the applicants, whilst it does not distress the 
Ryots. But as the latter a^e now full/ aware it is not a part oLour system to 
abrogate these demands, they con^romise them as they beat can j and I have 
satisfaction in being able to inform you, that complaints of this nature have 
been, and are daily decreasing. 

47. The 
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47. The general tenor of that report, aa well as th^ of the 13th instant, on 

judicial and police affairs, is, in my estimation, so sa^factory, that I fear you 
may imagifie I have represented every thing in the best point of view, and 
ovfrlooked the drawbacks which might have been brought forward on the 
opposite side question ; b^t I beg to assure you I have in both com¬ 

munications stuff ed to bring to your notice matters as theji^really, according 
to my unbiassed judgment, exist; and I further trust you ^ill ascribe it to no 
self-approbation of my own humble, though anxious endeavours, to fulfil the 
wishes and intentions of Government, if I cq^liidc by declaring, that the 
state of these districts exceeds, in every desir]^e cvcumstance, all that my 
most ranguine expectations had formed a hope of seeing effected, in the time 
that has elapsed since I had the honour to be placed in charge of them. 

48. This I chiefly attribute to the system which has been acted on, and the 
liberal and conciliator^^ policy that has-been authorized; but a portion of it is 
likewise, I am of opinion, to bo placed to the natural quiet disposition of the 
great body of our now subjects; to the high opinion they had formed, even 
before they came under our authority, of our foresight and enlarged views; 
and to the abject state of poverty and degradation to which they had been, as 
a nation, reduced by the misoianagement of Bajee llao and his officers. ^ 
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I have, &c. 

(Signed) HENRY POTTINGER. 


" « 

H. POTTINGER, Esq. t(hthe COMMISSIONER in the DECCAN, 


Sir : 


Dated the 315 / July ISii*?. 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your several despatches 
noted in the margin,* and beg to transmit herewith replies to the different 
points adverted to^in them. 

I have, &c. 


(Signed) 

“ Revcntie. 


H. POTTINGER. 
Collector. * 


, Qiiestmis. Answers- 

1st. What is the estimated extent 1st. The greatest length of the col- 
of your charge in miles ? lectoi^hip is from Waun, in the north 

west, to Kurmulla in the south-east, 
which is about 260 miles; the breadth varies in different places, but it is 
in none less than ninety miles, and in some it exceeds 130: so that it 
may be estimated at an average of 110 miles, which makes the square 
extent of the whole 28,000 miles. 


Mr, II. Pottinger’s 
lleplicsi 
to Clueries, 

31 July 1822. 


2d. What is the conripuled number 2d. It is very difficult, owing to the 
of population : how many to a square possessions of Scindia, the Nizam, &c. 
mile ? mixed with ours, to form only a tole- 

" rably correct* guess of the population, 

and this difficulty has been increased by the constant transfers of districts 
to and from my authority. By a census taken in 1821, the population of 
the immediate possessions of the British Government was found to be 
453,260, and that of Scindia's, Holkar's, the Nizam’s, &c. (within this 
zillah) was computed at 172,000, inking a total of 625,260 j but this 
did not include the wandering people, such as Bliecls, Coolies, and 
KilHries or shepherds, &c.; and from tlie dislike that the Mussulmans 
and other. castes had to answer any inquiries about the females of their 
families, and the apprehension which all classes appear to have entertaihed 
that our object was to fix some ^ind of capitation tax, I consider the 
whole to be considerably under-raited; I therefore think if we take the 
population at 650,000 we shall be nearer the mark. By returns which I 

got 

* 26th August and 4th November 1820, and 27tli February and 28th May 1821. 
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got in 1818 (drawn up by my Camavisdar, with the assistance of the 
Zemindars, &c.), the inhabitants of the districts then und4h* me were 
computed to be about 800,000; since then the prantli of Joonur, ind 
the pergiinnah of Indapore have been made over to the Poona col- 
Icctoratc. Mrseo, Pangaum, Panjree, Ratunjum, and %Vgulgaon Imve 
been attachdd to tlic sub-Collector of Colapore; and Umber, Ellora, 
&c. ceded to the Nizam; but in return for these two latter, I have 
received the perguunahs pf Kurmulla, Koorlee, &c., and a number of 
detached villages, which'have probably as many people in them. If we 
therefore take tlie population at 650,000, it gives about twenty-three 
persons and a-half to each square mile. 

Queslion. «. Anm'er. 

3d. State the gross and nett amount 3d. The gross revenue of this col- 
ol' the revenue of your charge. Icclorshipin fusly 1230(A.D.1S20-!2I) 

was, including the tunkha. 

Rupees 22,31<,205 1 75 
Remissions. 1,38,903 1 I9 

20,95,392 0 56 

The village and district expenses to be deducted were 17,56,091 1 33 

And the nett revenue, after the deduction of every ex¬ 
pense (Collector and Assistants’ salaries, charitable 
allowances on the revenue, &c.'), was . I l',07,0‘J7 O 92 
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4th. The amount of your charges 4th. The charges on the collections 
on the revenue, excluding salaries to (including balance) in fiusly 1230, 
Collector and Assistants, and Asham were about nine and three-quarters per 
or military Sebundies, which may be cent, in the Revenue department, and 
shewn separately. nine and a-half in the Police. These 

did not include the salaries of the 
Collector and his Assistants. In fusly 1231, the revenue charges amounted 

to...Rupees 1,77)934 

Which was seven and a-quarter per cent, on the revenue, 
including balances. The expense of the j)olice Sebundies in 
the same period was about.1,35,000 

And the salaries of the Collector and his Assistants. 58,200 


Making a total of..Rupees 3,71,181- 


5th. The total number of Govern¬ 
ment villages were 1,963^ in fu.sly 
1230, and of those alienated in dif¬ 
ferent ways, 683|. The tunkha of the 
former is K^..Rupees 2,966,462. 3. 25 
And of the latter... 1,332,456. 3. 50 
The proportion which alienations bear 
to the Circars’ villages is, 45 rupees, 
81 rupees per cent. 

The quantity of Circar lands in cultivation in fusly 1230 was 
Beegahs 19,29,968^, 3|;pds, 4^ biswas, and that lying waste at the same 
time was 17,53,206;|; beegahs, and 2^ pauds, which makes the relative pro¬ 
portion of waste and cultivated ground as follows : 

Cultivated .Beegahs 100 

Waste ... 91 

6th. The number of talooks or* 6th and 7th. The number of ca- 
mamlutdarrics into which your dis- mavisdarries in fusly 1230 were nine- 
trict is divided ? teen. These were composed of forty- 

7 th. five 


5th. The number of Government 
villages, and of territorial alienations 
in cnam, jaghcer, and mokassa; 
shewing the proportion which the total 
of them bears to the Government land 
according to the kumal or tunkha 
assessment, and exhibiting the propor¬ 
tion of waste to cultivated Circar laud. 
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C^stim. 

7tli. The average collections from 
each. 


8th- What balances of the settle¬ 
ment have occurred in your district 
in each year since we have had the 
government? 


Eusly 1227 
1^228 

1229 

1230 

1231 


Answer. 

five pergunnShs and taral’s, and the 
average collections made from each 
camavisdarship was rather more than 
81,000 rupees, not including the 
shares of umul p|id to others, but 
collected by our Revenue servants. 

8th. About one-fifth of the settle¬ 
ment remains to be annually collected 
at the ^ose of the oflficial year of ac¬ 
counts. The balances due up to this 
day (30th April 1822) for former 
years are: 


Rupees 0 O 

.. 0 0 

. 0 0 

. 800 S 91 

1.07,8.'>2 3 01 
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Land and revenue . 

I’usly 1227 . 

1228 . 

1229 . 

12.30 . 

12.31 . 

Cu^ms or Zakauts 


Rupees 3 .'*2 


Rupees 0 0 

. 0 0 

. O 0 

G(),()()2 I .'>9 
1,32,.3()0 0 O 


Rupees 1,99,022 1 .59 


The whole of this, with the cxcejjtion of about ,30,000 rupees of the 
Zakaut balances for liisly 1230, may be expected to be realized in the 
course of the^nsuing months of May, June, and August. 

9th. What have been the causes of 9th. The balances that have oc- 
failure? curred have ari.scn chiefly front the 

. ravages of tlie epidemic, and a small , 
proportion from the return of Ryots belonging to other parts of tlie 
countrup or to the territories of foreign states, to their own hom^s. The 
failure of* crops, accidents by fire, &c. have also sometimes compelled 
me to make remissions which arc not shewn amongst the balances. 

10th. What new tanks or water- 10th. None of either have been 
courses have been made ? made; there are some old ones re¬ 

quiring repairs, regarding which I 
shortly mean to address the Commissioner, as.the villagers seem anxious 
to have them put in order, and are willing to agree to the .stipulation 
proposed for the repayment of the advances thtw are to receive on this 
account. 


• 11th. What regulations exist about 
s tanks or waler-courses, thatis(soin the 
original) the account of any tank or 
channel,' stating the rules about re¬ 
pairs, cleaning out channels, distri¬ 
buting the flow of water, and from 


11th. In the pergunnah. of Sunnur, 
under this collcctorship, and also in 
those of Chaiidore and Waim, a few 
small embankments, or bunds, have 
been built in former times, and there 
we find the grounds of villages (where 


what funds, and under whose super- the«bunds are) divided into khasbun- 
intendence all this is done ? dee beegahs, each containing a certain 

quantity of differe'nt kinds of soil, and 
each of these beegahs is entitled to a fixed allowance of water j but none 
of these works are of such magnitude as to have demanded the notice of 
Government since they were firgj* erected, and the expense attending 
them waa,at that time secured by me increased assessment. Where these 
bunds have (as is almost universally the case) fallen into decay we find 
them totally neglected, as the Ryots cannot raise sufficient funds to 
repair them; but if Government shall be pleased to do so, they are (as 
VoL. IV. 8 Z already 
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this to have sprung from the total depopulation of the greater part of the 
Deccan, owing to the great famine of 1803-4, and the destruction caused 
by the armies of Holkar and Scindia, combined with various rebellions, 
which have hardly lcft« village in tlic districts under me that was not at 
one time or other deserted, plundered, or burned. This is a true state¬ 
ment ; and as a proof of it 1 may add, that within these twenty years 
there were only two places (Sona^e and Hewrah) inhabited between 
Ahmednuggur and Aurungabad. From the preceding remarks it will be 
very evident that we have only one plan left for our management of this 
portion of our new conejuests, and that is, to proceed with great caution 
in developing the resources of it; and should w-e at any time find we have 
made a false step, by over-assessment or hasty innovation, to retract it 
without hesitation. 

Qmstioji. Answer. 

24th The same information with 24th. 'Fhe tunkha of the whole of 
regard to the tunkha rental. the Deccan was first arranged and 

fixed by the celebrated Mullik Umber 
It was continued by various persons whose names are known by oral 
tradition ; and we hear li-om the same aulhorit 3 % that vast labour and ex- 
])ense were taken asd incurred in making surveys and classing the land. 
But i( we cannot procure aceounts of time so much more recent, it is 
almost superfluous to say that noye arc to be had of' those times. J'he 
tunkha accounts which are now produed by the Zemindars, &c. ai'c de¬ 
clared to be framed from information brought down from generation to 
generation; and referring to the scraps of the oldest of them Ih.at we 
have access to, they corroborate this assertion. Besides which, the extent 
of ground, as far as 1 have had in my power, by occasional measurement, 
to ascertain it, corresponds with what was fixed by the tunkha It is 
to be however observed, that the tunkha of many villages considerably 
exceeds the. kumal, even where they are known to have been surveyed on 
fixing the latter ; and this fact rather goes to disprove the common belief, 
that the wdiole country \\;as carefully surveyed on the tunkha rental 
being established ; for the difference is so great in some places, that it 
could not have arisen from a mistake. 1 send a table, shewing the 
tunkha and kumal of various villages, in which the former is the 
greatest. 

As the subject of the query under reply is one of the first moment to 
a perl'ect knowledge of the revenue system of the Deccan, 1 hav^e cir¬ 
culated a set of questions to the Zemimlars of each talooka under me, and 
as soon as I get the whole of their answers 1 will rej)ort the result of 
their opinions and assertions. 

2.'5th. What arc the different species 2.0th. The three grand divisions of 
of soil in your district ? Specify their the soil, are “ kalee or black,” “ tarn- 
varieties, and the names by which but or red,” and “pandree orwhite 
they are designated in the native Ian- the subdivisions of these are of course 
guage, whether dry land, of the black, very numerous, and even the names 
mixed, or red soil, or garden land of them vary in different ]>arts of the* 
watered from nullahs, or by machinery country. I have prepared a table, 
from wells, or paddy lands which arc with the assistance of some well-in- 
irrigated either by artificial .means, or formed persons, which will show its 
which depend solely on the monsoon varieties as far as they can be done on 
rains. Assuming sixteen as the total, paper, and to that I beg to refer. I must 
specify the proportions which each however state that it nearly amounts 
sort of land bears to the whole. to an utter impossibility to form a cor¬ 

rect estimate of the proportions the 
soils bear to each other, and this table should therefore be only received 
as an approximation to the truth. 

2Gth. State whether any survey has 20th. I do not believe, from my 
ever been niade or nof. If made, invt?stigations, that any universal sur- 
under what Gcivernmcnt, and in what vey of the lands or villages has ever 
manner completed ? In regard to the been made, not even when the tunk- 

various ha 
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Queslioii. Jfisxecr. 

various measures that are entered in lia rental was established, and cer- 
the village accounts, such as the bee- tainly not at the period the kumaul 
gah, the tucka, the inhow, the chig- was introduced. 'Ehe “ kathec ” or 
gur, &c. See. State whether they are measure o:^auch hath pauch mothee, 
measures of a specific quantity, or is the one most commonly in use, and 
merely estimate : if the former specify the table in the appendix (E) which 
the exact length of the rod or chain shows the number of those in all the 
by which the measurement was ascer- quantities of ground under various 
tained. If they are merely estimated designations in this collectorship as 
quantities, specify how the estimate nearly as they can be fixed. In some 
was formed ; and, in order that uni- places, however, the khashbuudy bec- 
formity maybe preserved, be particular gah has been intiod need ; ami there it 
in shewing how many square rods of is impossible to define the extent of 
five cubits and five clenched fists long each kind of ground, for it varies in 
go to a beegah of land. portions, or (khashbundy beegahs) 

adjoining each other, according to the 
nature of the soil itself. Thus our khashbundy beegah will consist of 
two beegahs of first kalce or black sort, three of the middle or second ka- 
lee, one of the third kind, two of the best sort of tambut or red, and so on 
till a part of each description is introduced, and the very next division 
(or beegah) will be found to difier in every one o£ its component parts. 
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27th. What are the diflerent sorts 27th. I beg to refer fo the table in 
of produce sown in the black, red, or^ the appendix marked 1’] for a reply 
mixed dry land soils, and what in the to this question, in which I have en- 

.or batty lands ? How many seers dcavoured to distinguish tlie different 

of seed of each kind are required to kinds of soil, with their produce, the 
sow a beegah of each sort of land, quantity of seed they require, and 
anti what is the gross produce it re- the gross 2)roduce; but it is to be 
turns ? The medium of first, second, remarked, that in this country (be- 
and third descriptions, may be taken yond all others) the latter must always 
as the average, and the produce ex- be subjected to groat fluctuations from 
hibited in pucka seers of eighty ru- blights or accidents, which sometimes 
pees weight. happen to the crops of one eultivafor, 

whilst those of his neighbours esca]>e. 
The Indian farmer is not even so much exempted as one in JCngland from 
mischances of this kind. There is the “ hew,” or cold, that shrivels up 
the leaves of the unformed grain, and ])revcnts ilie head fi'oin appearing 
till it has ro1;ted and turned black; thechickla or drops of rain ad¬ 
hering to the young joary and j'otting the leaves ; tambera, a blight 
that comes over wheat; babur, or a blight on grain, which prevents it 
flowering; dace, or sort ol’ va])our that settles on fields, and destroys 
them in a niglit or two ; besides mawa (small ants), hingay (worms), kha- 
poorah (grasshopjiers), &c. &c. to all of which the Koonbee is exposed ; 
and it is these, more than the want of rain, which generally lead to the 
failure of the crops in a partial degree. 


28th. What are the seasons of sow- 28th. The table required is trans- 
ing and reaping the different crops? mitted as complete as I have been able 
and, assuming 100 as the standard, to make it. The omissions will pro- 
speafy the proportion which each sort bably be supplied from some other 
of produce bears to the whole, agree- district. ((5.) 
ably to the enclosed form No. 1. 


29th. With a view to form a judg- 29th. T have the honour, in reply to 
ment of what proportion of gross pro- the 29th, .31st, 32d, 33d, and 3l.th 
duce now goes to the Circar, to the cx- tpjcric.s, to transmit fables IIHIIIKI.., 
pense of cultivation, to the mainte- which have been drawn up with the 
nance of the Ryots’ family, and what utmost care by several different well- 
profit remains to him, state how informed Carcoons, assisted by Potails 
many beegahs of black land c<an be and Koonbees of various villages, and 
brought under cultivation by a Ryot which, I believe, may be depended on 
possessing eight bullocks, the gross as tolerably correct. 

VoL. IV. produce 9 A It 
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Question. Answer. 

produce of the land, the charges of It is, however, proper I should 
labour and other expenses of cultiva- explain, that all classes declare the 
tion, the Government share of the utter impossibility of fixing the points 
produce, and the balance of profit re- alluded to in this question with that 
maining to the Ryot. In ^Iculating precision which it demands. The crops 
the produce, take the average of the of no two fields in the same village arc 
best, middling, and worst land; and in hardly ever known to assimilate ; in¬ 
fixing the value, be guided by the deed, those in portions of the same 
average of the prices of the last twenty field often vary, owing to the most 
years, as far as they can be ascertained, trifling undulation on the face of it, to 
The amount requires particular care partial blights, &c. Another and a 
and accuracy in its preparation, in chief obstacle to a perfect elucidation 
order to guard against fallacious re- of the matter under discus.sion, is to 
suits ; and as the proportions some- be found in the utter ignorance and 
tinges vary according as the Ryot is apathy of the Koonbee.s, and even the 
ricli or poor, state the portion of the better classes of Potails, on such sub- 
miildle class. jeets. "^’ou may ask one hundred difie- 

rent people as to the produce of even 
one heegah of ground, and no two of them will agree j and with regard 
to the expenses of cultivation and other contingencies, they arc still less 
able to give you information. The shares of the village officers and Bul- 
looties are entirely dependent on the produce, and fluctuate with it; but 
it is usually supposed they amount to about five and a half or six portions 
out of sixteen, and the Governmefit receives four and a half or five out 
of the remaining ten and a half. If, instead of sixteen, we assume one 
hundred shares, the proportions will be as follows; ^ 

• Gross produce... 100 

Circar’s share ... 22^ 

Ryot’s .share . 774 

Shares of village and district officers to be deducted ) 

out of tlie Ryot’s share .J _ 

47i 

Expenses of cultivation, seed, and keeping up stock... 20 


Maintenance of family, consisting of a man and his 
wife and four children, two of whom are able to 
assist at the labour ... 


} 


27 

20 


Saved. 74 


3i#th. The Ryot had no sources of 
profit beyond the produce of his land, 
unless he or his wife or children hired 
themselves (when they had leisure 
from their agricultural pursuits) as 
labourers. 

31st. The same account of a Ryot 31st. Vide reply to the 29th query j 
similarly sitiiatcd, who cultivates cither also table I. 
garden or batty land, or red or mixed 
dry land. 

32d. If a Ryot similarly circuin- 32d. Ditto j ditto table HH. 
stanced, cultivates more than one or 

all of tlie difierent sorts of land, shew the proportions of each sort, and 
the produce and other particulars as above expressed ? 

33d. If he cultivates betel-nuts, 33d. Vide reply to the 29th query j 
sugar-cane, betel-leaf, and other of also table K. 
the superior articles of* garden pro¬ 
duce, state the quantity of seed required for one bcegah, the total pro¬ 
duce, the expenses of cultivation, the Government rent, and the balance 
of profit on each article. 

^ 34.th. 


30th. You will also show if the 
Ryot has any other sources of profit 
besides the produce of' his field. 
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Question. Answer. 

Sl tli. If the share of plantation or 34th. Vide reply to the 29th query; 
horticultural produce is different from also table L. 
that of other sorts of produce in con¬ 
sideration of the diffei'ent expense of rearing them,^ou will be particular 
in st&ting the circumstances, 

35th. You will also state whether 35th. The shares differed in old 
the specific share of Government and* ground and that newly reclaimed, be- 
of the llyot varied in land newly re- cause the latter was held on cowl; the 
claimed, or were the same as in land shares of strangers and residents de- 
long cultivated. Did the shares of pended entirely on the terms fixed at 
])ackarics, or strangers, differ from the moment, 
thoseof fixed residents? 


Revenue 
Knclosurcsi in 
Mr. Chiij»Uirs 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. II. Pottingcr’s 
Replies 
to Queries, 

SI July 1822. 


Deccan. 


36th. What is the highest and what 3Gth. For a reply to this question, 1 
the lowest rent of a beegah of Go- beg to refer to the table marked M, 
vernment land of the black soil, con- which shews the rents of all sorts of 
sisting of twenty square rods of five land, 
haths five moothees to the beegah ? 

The same information also in regard to the rent of other soils. You will 
besides show the highest and lowest rent of chalec land, as well as of soos- 
thec and of meeras land ? 


37th. Do the Ryots possess a pri- 37th. Those Ryots who are Mee- 
vate inheritable property in the land, • rassadars can dispose of or mortgage 
with liberty to sell or mortgage it at their land when they like. At ])re- 
plejwiure? If such Meerassadars exist, sent such persons only include a part 
do they include the whole body of the of the Ryots, and in these districts I liey 
Ryots, or only a part of them, and are also designated “ Timlkurries ” 
what is the name by which they arc and “ W^uttundarsbut neither of 
called and their tenure designated ? these is so common as Mcerassadar, 
iShcw what profit a Mcerassadar de- and the last of them is more intciuled 
rives from his land more than a Ryot to signify “ birth-place,” than to bear 
who is not a Mcerassadar ; under what any allusion to the tenure on M'hich 
Government the meeras was first csta- the soil is held. It is rather diflicidt 
blished ; under what rules or circum- to explain satisfactorily the advantages 
stances, and how it has since been a Mcerassadar holds over a Ryot who 
held : whether any sunnuds for such is not one. Indeed, as the latter Ife- 
mecrasses are extant; whether the pur- quentlypays less rent, his would seem 
chase and sale of such land has ever to be the most profitable tenure: but 
taken place, and if so, for how many it is not so considered, and itj,hei c- 
ycars’ purchase-money. Should such fore remains to be inquired in what 
sunnuds be procurable, some speci- the “ Mecrassadar’s” profits consist, 
mens to be forwarded, with a transla- The Mcerassadar from the certainty 
tiou of their contents. he feels that the land is hi.s, is in¬ 

duced to go to expense in its im¬ 
provement in good seasons, when he can afl^b^ to do so, and there¬ 
fore he plants fruit-trees (mangoes, tarnarinds, jacks, &c.), or others, 
the wood of which is adapted for implements of husbandry. He 
also' digs wells, makes water-courses, &c., and transforms a poilion 
pf this meerassec into baghaet; and the conviction hef.iias that if’ 
he does not himself reap the fruits of his labour, his son or family 
will, stimulates him to level the ground, to enclose it by hedges, to 
turn off any waters in the monsoon that might form into a nullah or 
rill, and to weed and clean it with great care. By these precautions he 
impcrceptihly renders his ” meerassec** of muiSi greater value than the 
adjoining “ ghutkool ** lands, or those which have no particular master, 
and which arc cultivated by " Ooprees,** or tenants at will. In seasons 
of scarcity, a failure of rain, or other cause, the ” Meerassadars* ’* lands 
are much more valuable than at other times, because they generally have 
wells in them, and can be tilled whilst the other grounds of the village 
lie fallow. They are also better manured, cleaned, and require less rain 
to produce a crop. It would seem, from the foregoing observations, that 

the 
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the profits of a “ Meerassadar” above a common llyot are merely the 
reward of his extfa exertions, and this 1 firmly believe to be the cause 
in a pecuniary point of' view; he, however, has many other advantages, 
such as the respect sh^wn to him iu the village, where many of the Mee- 
rassadars are considered on a footing, very little (if at all) inferior to the 
Potail. Tliey are consulted on every occasion that relates to the small 
community .of which they are members; their wives and children arc 
always invited to weddings and other ceremonies, and they receive some 
offerings of acknowledged superiority, and are exempted from giving 
su(di to their fellow-villagers on certain occasions, which must be highly 
gratifying to' their feelings; besides this, however poor and needy he 
may be, the security of a “ MecraSsadar” is much more readily accepted 
than that of the richest Oopree; and if he has occasion to do so, he 
will be able to borrow money when the other would not obtain the loan 
of a rea. Another very important point in this country, in which the 
“ Meerassadars” have a decided advantage over the “ Ooprees,” is the 
readiness with which they themselves or their children get married. 
It is a frequent observation amongst the natives, that a person in a palan¬ 
quin will go to the house (to be married) of a “ Meerassadar ’* who has not 
a seer of grain, and will pass that of an “ Oopree ” who is wallowing in 
wealth. 

The meerassee tentirc has existed in this part of India (in common, 
1 believe,' with all others) from time immemorial; and when I have asked 
about the ])eriod of its establishment, 1 have been told I might as well 
inquire when the soil was made. I observe that Mr. Ellis, in his lu¬ 
minous replies on meerassee, states in a note, " the fact is, that the 
“ thing (meerassee) existed in India when the lawgivers of the land wrote,” 
and his authority is, in my humble judgment, quite definitive. 

I send a few copies and translations of mecras pottahs, or documents 
relating to the sale or transfer of meeras lands, and from these, as well 
as the verbal opinions of different well-informed natives whom 1 have con¬ 
sulted, I should consider from four to five years’ purchase-money about 
the rate at which they formerly sold.* At present, (as I stated in the 
' liith and 13th paragraphs of my despatch of the 31st January 1S!2‘2,) 
I look upon the value of meerassee lands to be greatly lessened, after a 
long series of years of peace and freedom from epidemic. 

38th. Are the sales and transfers of 38th. The only register (if such it 
meeras land registered in any way, or can be called) of the sale or transfer 
any fee paid to Cjovernment on the of meerassee lands, is the copy of the 
transfer.^ “ meeras puttur,” or deed of sale, 

wlf?ch it is the duty of the Koolkurnee 
to preserve in his dufter. This paper is attested by the Barra Bullooty 
of the village, by the I’otail, and sometimes by the Zemindars, and it 
must be written by. the executive Koolkurnee of the season in which the 
transfer takes placel. The proprietors (Meerassadars) of the surrounding 
fields are also frequently called on to attest the document; but no ac¬ 
knowledged fee can be demanded by any of the witnesses ^pr by the 
officers of Government, though of late, under the Mahrattas, it had 
become usual to exact something from the seller, in the form of a per¬ 
centage on the purchase-money. The exaction, however, did not appear 
in any j)ublic account, nOr did it ever reach the Circar’s treasury. In 
addition to the copy of the meeras puttur preserved by the Koolkurnee, it 
was also usual to%ntcr in the village accounts of that ygar the meeras 
field of such a one having been sold to such a one: but still the land 
retains for a long series of years the name of its former proprietor; and 
it is not till all remembrance of him and his ancestors is obliterated in the 

village, 

* The piirchase-inaney is calculated on the revenue payable to Government out of a vast number 
of dceik <il' sale whieli 1 liave e^aminetl; I found none above seven, nor any under two years: 
from thrci' niifl a half to five are tlie most coiniiiou; 1 have givqn the average in the text. 1 shall 
submit shortly a table, showing the result of all the deeds I have procured. 
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village, that the ground comes to be distinguished by the appellation of 
the new occupant. We also find, in^ villages, that even the ghutkool 
lands (or those which are not held by Meerassadars) are known by the 
names of those who held them in former days in meerassee, and there 
cannot be a question but the whole country was at one time occupied 
under that tenure. 

Question. Answe^. 

39th. Is meeras land subject to the d9th. Only so long as the dues of 
payment of bucks or othei^ees, whe- Government are paid on it; and even 
ther it be cultivated or left waste? then the Huckdars are content, if a 

f iart should be uncultivated, to receive 
ess than their actual rights. 


Revalue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin's 
Report, 

20 Aug. lQi22. 

Mr. H. Pottinger'i 
Replies 
to Queries, 

81 July 1822. 


Deccan. 


40th. Does the neglect to cultivate 40th. When a Meerassadar is unable 
meeras impair the right or subject it from poverty, or any other cause (such 
to forfeiture ? as his absence on otlier occupations 

or duties), to cultivate his land, he 
may still retain it in entire occupancy by paying the established rent 
of Government; but if he fails to do this, it is incumbent on the Potail 
or Government officers to look to its interest, and to entrust the waste 
land to another Ryot: still even this does not impair the old Mcerassadar's 
tenure, and the land is designated ghutkool meerassee, however long it 
may be held by Ooprec or tenant at will. Instances have occurred where 
such lands have been sold by the Potail to other persons as meerassee, and 
,thc old Meerassadar having afterwards returned (or his descendants), he 
has been reinstated in his rights, or a satisfactory equivalent given in lieu 
of them. * 


The sale of ghutkool “lands” rests with the Potails, and all the 
villagers (that is, the “ Wuttundars,” and “ Meerassadars ”), and they 
are usually made for the general benefit of the community; for instance, 
to dig a well for water to drink, to erect a temple, to surround the village 
with a wall, to turn a nullah or running stream of water into village 
grounds, or perhaps to pay a debt incurred in a year of failure of crops, 
or on the occasion of some calamity befalling the village, such as thieves 
being traced into its bounds, and puttee being levied in consequence, or the 
inroad of a body of plunderers. 


I should consider it highly advisable to encourage the sale of “ ghut¬ 
kool ” lands, for it deducts nothing from the revenue, and it gives 
Government a firm hold on the purchaser ; but at the same time such sales 
should always be, I conceive, effected under our cognizance, and the 
reasons for them fully explained and understood, else the village autho¬ 
rities might turn them to their own private advantage, and leave their 
village without this valuable source of public credit, to meet any future 
exigency. We may however wait till the population is in some propor¬ 
tion to the extent of territory, before we impose restrictions on the sale 
of “ ghutkool ** lands. 

A^^hough no defined rules are extant for limiting the period after which 
the meerassee tenure becomes impaired, it seems to be a generally received 
opinion, that should a Meerassadar and his descendants be absent from a 
village fbr a century after his lands have been sold in meerassee to another, 
he cannot reclaim them ; I have not heard of any instance of this sort, 
and I merely state it as an admitted fact. 

41st. Does the meeras tenure exist 41st. It did exist in every village in 
in all villages, or is it confined to a the Deccan, and where it is not now 
particular part of the country ? found to do so, is solely to be ascribed 

to the ravages of war, famine, and 
oppression having depopulated the 
country. 


42d. If so, how do yoi? account for 4@d. See the preceding reply, 
the circumstance ? 

VoL. IV. 9 B 


43d. 
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Revenue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Report, 
ao-Aug. 1822 , 


Mr. II. Pottinger’s 
Replies 
to Queries, 


.31 July 1822. 



Deccan. 


Question. Answer. 

_ • _ 

43d. What is the proportion of 43d. The returns which I received 

Meerassadars in yourdistrict to tenants from the Camavisdars; on a question 
at will ? similar to this, in the month of June 

1821, shew that the proportion of 
Mecrassadars and Wuttundars (see reply to query 37) to tenants at 
will, was one hundred and fifty to on#hundrcd; or of Meerassadars alone, 
about ninety-three to one hundred “ Ooprecs.” 

44th. Are the Ryots particularly 44th. They are particularly so; and 
tenacious of their meeras lands ? the PotaiU^and Wuttundars of villages 

appear to be in an equal degree jea¬ 
lous of admitting any unfounded •claims to the admission of Ryots to 
that tenure. Some instances have come before me where people have 
got leave to cultivate portions of the meeras of old families, (of their 
own surname), on condition that they proved within a certain time, they 
were descended from them, and having failed to do so, the villagers 
obliged them to quit the place or to cultivate as “Ooprecs.” It is pro¬ 
bable this watchfulness oi* the Potails does not proceed from so worthy a 
motive as the prevention of future disputes ; but the beneficial result is 
the same,, whatever maybe the impulse, and therefore I have always coun¬ 
tenanced and supported a strict scrutiny into such applications. 


From the foregoing answers, it will be obvious that I have studied to 
uphold the meerassce right, and imj>ressed the policy as well as justice of 
doing so, on the natives employed under me ; nor am I .at this moment 
aware of a single instance in whicli it has been violated. Indeed, the Ca¬ 
mavisdars arc so well aware of its advantages to Government, that they 
arc sometimes disposed to insist on including Ryots as Meerassadars who 
arc really not such. 

Where there is no mcrassee l ight, Jthere does not, as far as I can collect, 
exist any tie that attaches particular individuals indissolubly to particular 
fields. Long proprietorship, even asanOopree, certainlygivesaRyotaprior 
claim to the use of the soil of his fields, and the natural bent of human feel¬ 
ings induces him to prefer them to any other j but if another man offers to 
become a purchaser as a Meerassadar, the Oopree’s claim is set aside 
unless he chooses to take the land at the same price. 


I think I have now replied to all the points regarding meerassce, con¬ 
tained either in the queries framed at Poona, or those received subse¬ 
quently from Madras, and 1 shall therefore proceed to the othel* questions. 
The paper in the ajipcndix, marked N, will explain the tenures, where 
not already done so in these replies. 

45th. What is the number of Ryots 45th. It has been my object to give 
to whom you issue ryotwar pottahs? every Ryot in the country apottah ; 

but of course it has been out of my 
power, or that of my Assistants, to do so in person, and the duty has there¬ 
fore chiefly devolved on theCamavisdar, assisted by the Potail. The number 
of ryotwar pottahs issued by Mr. Crawford and myself in fusly 1230, and of 
those sent for our seal and signature from the talookas, was aboil! 25,000. 


46th. Are mochulkas exchanged, 46111. In reply to this question, it is 
and do both specify the quantity perhaps the briefest and clearest mode 
* and quality of laud, and rates of pay- to here transcribe the 18th, 19th, and 
ment ? 20th paragraphs of my letter of the 

31st January 1822, which I accord 
higly do. 

“ 18. My mode of settlement is as follows: About a week before 1 
“ expect to arrive at a district, I send orders to the Camavisdars to sum- 
“ raon the Potails and Koolkurnccs, and to obtain from them statements 
“ of the cultivation of their respective villages, which are made out accord- 
“ ing to a given form, and %hew the increase and decrease of tillage, with 
“ the causes. These statements are submitted *to me through my hooz- 
“ zoor Serishtadars on my arrival; and such inquiries are set on foot, by 

“ deputing 
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“ deputing Carcoons to the different tarafh as may seem necessary to ascer- 
** tain the truth of these returns. If they are found to be correct, the 
“ pottah, or lease, is prepared ; and where any difference is discovered, the 
required alterations are introduced, and the Potafls, itc. are occasionally 
** fitted, or have their wuttuns temporarily sequestrated. 

“ 19- These investigations cRually occupy eight or ten days, and longer 
1 canno^pare to this portion of my duties in any cam*avisdarship. The 
“ Ryots 01 a certain number of the nearest villages arc then- brought in, 
“ and the koolwar settlement is made with them, after which the pottahs 
“ are given to the Polliils, and likewise to the individual cultivators in the 
“ public cutcherries, and the whole are then permitted to return to their 
** homes. 


Revenue 
Encloitures in 
Mr. Chaplin's 
Kepur^ 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. H. Pottinger’s 
Replies 
to Queries, 

31 July 1822. 


Deccan. 


“ 20. Each Potail furnishes a kubooleeat, binding himself to see 
** the rent discharged, and each Ryot in like manner gives a ticket, on 
“ which his name is written and the amount he is to pay. In cases 
“ where the Camavisdars make the koolwarIscttleraent, they first prepare 
“ the individual leases, and transmit them to me for my official seal to 
be affixed to them ; alter which they are sent back and distributed to 
** the Ryots,.whose chits arc taken, and forwarded to me ta be placed on 
“ the records.” 


Question. Answer. 

4<7th. Amongst the different con- 'l^th. I have not met with the term 
ditions under which the Ryots cul- c/wli-r, but I suspect it should have 
tivatc Circar land, such as the kut- been copied choice, and in that sense 
goota, muckhta, goota, swasthee, oustc it signifies ground that pays the full 
and choice, the latter is generally rent, and is in the districts under me 
stated to be a losing concern ; if so, .synonimous to .soasthce or bhurkus, 
what arc the reasons for its occupation, which latter is a j)hrasc in common 
and for any restriction that may be^ use in the purgunnah lately ceded to 
resorted to by the Government olli- us by the Nizam. The origin of the 
cers, to prevent its*being thrown up ? word “ soasthee ” is not to be traced. 
What is the origin of the terra choice? though its signification is perlectly un- 
Are the Ryots losses upon the choice derstood j nor have I ever heard of 
made up by the easy terms of the the word oostee (said to be used in 
kutgotta by cultivating packaree land some districts). 1, however, suppose 
or enam land, or in what other manner? it is similar to ookhtee, which means a 
Shew the origin of the terms swasthee, fixed rate, lower than the full rent, 
and oostee used in some districts. If, and is used in contradistinction to 
like that of the choice, the losses in “ soasthee,” or a fixed rate, being the 
one sort of land are compensated by full rent. Both these are again to be 
the extra profits of other sorts of distinguished from the “ koolce,” or 
fields in the Ryots’ occupation. Fully istawa, the purport of which is, a 
explain the circumstances. progressively increasing rate lor a 

given number of seasons ; and as soon 
as “ koolce ” land arrives at its highest rent it becomes soasthee j and 
if it is held on for a series of years, is then appellalcd choice. 

It ^oes not appear that the officers of Government could interfere to 
oblige Ryots to till choice lands, and I have left them entire liberty on this 
head : but the Potails arc aware that they must assign some good cause 
for any decrease in the revenue of their villages, and they perhaps had it 
in their power to serve those Ryots who cultivate choice land, by granting 
favourable cowls, exempting them (with the concurrence of the other 
Wuttundars), from the payment of the full hucks ; and these means, com¬ 
bined with persuasion, and above all, the feeling already alluded to of 
attachment to particular fields which a Ryot may be supposed to imbibe, 
are quite sufficient to account 'for the occupation of choice land. 

4<8th. To what description of land 48th. The term sheree is applied to 
was the term sheree applied ? land cultivated either by the servants 

^ of Government or by a Jlyot on ac¬ 

count of the Circar. It is very frequently exempted from any payment 

to 
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Enclosures iu 
Mr. Chaplin's 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822.. 

Mr H. Pottingcr’s 
Replies 
to Queries, 

SI July 1822. 


Deccan. 


• ^ Answer. 

to the Potail and Koolkurnee of the village, but the bucks of the Bui. 
looties are discharged from it, because they are supposed to do the same 
services for as for any other portion of village lands. 


Question. 

49th. Is that or any other land re* 
served by Government, and expressly 
placed under the management of the 
Potails or village officers on account 
of Government? If so, under what 
circumstances was it reserved, and how 
was it managed ? 


Answer. 

jp9th. The sheree is considered to be 
o^wo kinds: first, land that was lying 
waste, and the orig^ial proprietor of 
which had disappeared; and, second, 
land about whicn such rancorous dis- 
putes had originated that they could 
not be settled. In both these cases. 


the Cftmavisdars took charge of the 
land, and had it cultivated on account of Government, which has now 
fallen into established custom; but the sheree is not (or rather should 
not) be entrusted to the management of the Potails or village ofiicers. 

The almost universal compact on which sheree land is cultivated is, 
that (rovemment takes one>ha1f of the nett produce after the payment of 
the Hiickdars* dues, provided the land be zerayet j but if it is baghaut, 
•tlic cultivator retains two-thirds of the nett produce, and the Government 
gets one. 

50th. Is the Ryot at liberty to relin- 50th. All Ryots at will are at perfect 
quish at pleasure the Government land liberty to throw up their ground if 
in his occupation, or does this depend they please, that is, 'no force or au- 
on the officers of Government ? What thority is used towards them; but of 
was the former, and what is the jire- course both the Camavisdar and Potail 
sent practice ? do what they can to satisfy any Koon> 

bee who may suppose that he has (or 
really may have) cause for discontqpt. I'his principle I found it requisite 
to lay down the first year after 1 came here, because I constantly found, 
when a Ryot was inclined to be troublesome, or hisucrops did not come 
up lo his expectations, he used to say he had been forced to cultivate his 
land, and on that score he conceived he had a claim to remissions. As 
soon, however, as it was left optional, 1 heard no more of such complaints, 
and I have never had further occasion to interfere on the subject, beyond 
taking care no Ryot who had thus abandoned his field should get a cowl, 
or pay less (even if he had moved to another village or pergunnah) than 
he would have done in his old place. ^ 


The Ryots who are either Meerassadars or who have taken cowls, are 
not allowed to throw up their land without my previously obtained 
sanction, but I have not as yet foumf persons of cither of these classes 
disposed to do so. 


From the inquiries I have made, 1 consider the plan 1 have adopted 
on this subject to be exactly what was in force during the best periods 
of the Mahrattas ; but it is to be recollected that in those days the land 
was too valuable and scarce to be ^rown up from any petty pique or 
annoyance. ” 


51st. Whose province was it for¬ 
merly to direct the cultivation,'^ and 
how is it now managed ? If the mo¬ 
dern differs from the ancient practice, 
explain the circumstances, and shew 
whether the change is favourable to 
the Ryot or otherwise; whether there 
is any cause of interruption to the 
freedom of cultivation ; whether any 
restraint is imposed upon a Ryot who 
possesses the means, but refuses to 
cultivate his usual fields; if such re¬ 
straint is imposed, show in what man- 

ner. 


51st. The task of directing the cul¬ 
tivation rested with the Potail, Kool- 
kurnce, and perhaps the Havildar 
and Chowgulla (or assistant Potail). 
The two former could grant cowls; 
and in this respect their power has 
been retrenched by my having vested 
that authority in the hands of the Ca¬ 
mavisdar, who must be applied to by 
the Ryot through the Potail. I look 
upon this restriction not only abso¬ 
lutely necessary in our system of ma¬ 
nagement, (wmeh needs some restraint 
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Question. ' Answer. Revenue 

ner. Wliat was the custom observed as a set-off against our generally mild 
in this respect under the former Go- sway,) as far as the interests of the Go- * 

vernment ? vernment are concerned, and likewise 20 Aug. IB22. 

for the sake of regular information, -. , 

but also most beneficial to the people, amongst ^om it prevents * 

innumerable disputes ; for nqJPotail can now assign ground to a Koonbee to Queries, 
till the possible right of another to it is fully discussed: further than this, 31 July JB22. 

the old practice is scrupulously observed. The latter part of the ques- — -- 

tion now under reply has been anticipated in the preceding answers. Deccan. 

52d. Into what umuls, babs, or 52d. The annexed memorandum of 
shares, was the revenue of a village or the manner of dividing the revenue 
district divided under the Mahratta of the village of Mekhree, under the 
Government, as chowth, mokalsa, jag- Camavisdar of Nuggur Havellee, cx- 
hcers, &c. plains the detail as was in force 

during the time of Nana Furnavessc. 

The total of the land-rent, nugdee bab and sayer of the village of 
Mekhree, pergunnah Panday Pairgaow, having been ascertained, and tlie 
dhurwastan, dhurmadow, and other village expenses, including Huckdars 
and Bullooties, having been deducted, the following items of the balance 
are to be subtracted previous to the division of the umuls: 

In the Land Rent: 

1. Puzzur tazaee. 

2. Annul furmaesh (salabad.) 

3. Durbar khurch. 

4. Dharmadow. 

.5. Carcoonee. 

6. Furmaesh. 

7 . Jurama wasoolcc babtec. 

In the Nagdcc*Babaiid Sai/er Bab : ■ 

1. Googree. 

2. Kurbee. 

3. Mhar hadoolla. 

4. Guwut kuttaee. 

5. Kapta mhar. 

0. Chursa. 

7. Serishta butta. 

After these deductions the divisions of IIS^ rupees is as 


follows: .Rupees 112': 

Sirdaismookee . 12| 


Total.........Rupees 100 


^wraj 


— - r 

Sahootra at six per cent, in the mokassa ... 


Kussur mokassa 


Ayen babtee at three shares of the babtee 
Neun chowthaee, one share of the babtee 


VoL. IV. ‘ 9 C 


75 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

18 

3 

0 

1 

0 

50 

17 

2 50 

16 

0 

0 

1 

2 

50 

18 

3 

0 

6 

1 

0 

4 

2 75 

1 

2 

25 

s 6 

1 

0 
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Answer. 

Mokassa, &c.Rupees 18 S 0 

Babtee, See ... 6 0 0 

Jagheer .....7^ 0 0 

Sirdaismookee ... 12 2 0 

112 2 0 

“This example will afford a slight idea of the intricacy of the divisions 
of the revenue of a Mahratta village; and it is to be added, that they fre¬ 
quently vary in adjoining villages of the same pergunnah. 

Question. Answer. 

,^3d. As these divisions are not uni- 53d.,f. I transmit a table (O), shewing 
form, state those which are most com- the divisions most common in this 
inon in the different districts of your collectorship, and the relative amount 
charge, with the proportion which each of them j but it is proper that I should 
bears to tlic whole revenue. state that these umuls, and the manner 

of paying them, arc one of the most 
fertile subjects of dispute, whether in the Khalsa or Domalla villages, 
wherever they are assigned. 

.01.th. Was the sirdaismookee a part 5‘l.th. The sirdaismookee was an 
of the tunklia or kumal, or whatever extra impost levied above the tunkha, 
may have been the total standard before the kumal was introduced. It 
rental at the time it was established, is said to have been confirmed by the 
or was it an extra impost on the coun- Emperor Auriingxebe, the great grand- 
try ? sonof Sewajee, the founder of theMah- 

ralta empire. At one time the greater 
part of it was held by the 1‘rittee Nidhcc, but it is at present included 
chiefly in the revenue of Government. 

v';.5th. Were these umuls parts of 5.5th. The sirdaismookee is almost 
the whole standard rental kumal tun- every where 12.^ rupees out of every 
• kah, or were certain deductions first 112^ of revenue j the other umuls 
made before the umuls were aj)por- fluctuate, as shewn in the reply to the 
tioned? 53d query. In some villages large 

deductions are made before the umuls 
are assigned, and in others very little or none. In further elucidation of 
this subject, I add the diflerent divisions of umul|> in the talooka of Nuz- 
zur Hewallee. 

After the deduction of the village expenses, Iluckdars, Bullooties, &c. 
and also that of nuzzurs and other babs, according to established custom, 
the following arc the different ways of dividing the remaining revenue : 


Sirdaismookee . 


12i 

in 112f 

Do. 


10 


in 110 

Jagheer . 


75 


per cent. 

Do. 


50 


do. 

Do. 


56 

1 

do. 

Babtee . 

4. 

2 

75 

do. 

Do. 

4 

1 

62^ 

do. 

Do. 

32 

1 

50 

do. 

Do. 

9 

1 

50 

do. 

Sahootra . 

1 

0 

50 

do. 

Do. 

1 

2 

0 

do. 

Do. 

0 

3 

75 

do. 

Do. 

2 

1 

0 

> do. 

Mokassa . 

17 

2 

50 

do. 

Do. 

16 

2 

75 

do. 

Do. 

11 

2 

0 

do. 

Do. 

32 

1 

0 

do. 

Babtee and Sahootra 

112 

0 

0 

do. 


Revenue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Cliaplin’s 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 

Mr. H. Pottingcr’s 
Replies 
to Queries, 

31 July 1822. 


Deecan. 


Neem 
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Answer, 

Neem Chowthaee... 1 2 25 per* 00111 . 

Do. 2 0 0 do. 

Do. 1 1 8-^ do. 

Do. 3 0 50 do. 

Kussur Sewraj. 193 0 0 do. 

Do. 25 0 0 do. 


Ucvcime 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin's 
lleport, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr.^. Fottinger's 
' Replies 
to Queries, 


Question. . Answer. 

56tli. When any umuls were alien- 56th. The amount to be paid by 
ated, how was the exact sum to be paid each umul was ascertained by the old. 
on account of them fixed, or if levied records of the village, and if any dis¬ 
hy the persons themselves, how were piite arose, a reference w^as made to the 
they levied? Dufturs at Poonah. The Potails and 

Koolkurnees of villages, however, were 
usually so fully versed in the divisionof the Itevenuc as to obviate any doubts 
on the matter. TheJagheerdar, or holder of the jagheer right, had formerly 
(as now) the power of making the jiimmabundy, and the Uinuldars assisted 
in this operation, attended to their own interests, and collected their 
shares. We have so far deviated from this rule, that where we hold the 
jagheer, the amount of umuls arc collectd by our Camavisdars, and paid in 
two half-yearly instalments to the persons enjoying them. 


31 .July 1822. 



57 th. To what species of right is 57. The term wuttun is ajjplied 
the term wuttun usually applied, and strictly to a certain benefit enjoyed by 
what is the usual custom respecting one who performs a service to the state 
the enjoyment and division of wuttuns, in consideration of it. 
and succession, &c. ? The Zemindars’(Daisinooks’, and 

Daispandies’) bucks vary in this col- 
lectorship between 10 and .3 per cent., and they also liave some immu¬ 
nities (^maun paun). There is one ezaput village in the district of Kurrar, 
held by llie Daismooks of that place in addition to their other rights. It 
is perhaps needless to observe, that the Daismooks and Dai.spandecs stand 
in the same light to the district, that the Potail and Koolkurnce do to the 
village. 


The Chitness, whose duty it is to take down depositions of complaints, 
&c., enjoys a fixed sum iu some of the pergunnahs, whilst in others there 
is no such officer. 


The Potail and Koolkurnee arc to attend to the cultivation of this vil¬ 
lage, to settle disputes amongst the Ryots, and to realize and to keep ac¬ 
counts of the rent due by each person in the village. The Potails’, &c. 
advantages arc very extensive, and consist of cnam land, cash googree, 
maun paun, &c. as will be hereafter fully shown. 

The Bullooties, or village servants, are divided into three classes. The 
first consists of the Sootar (carpenter), Lohar (blacksmith), Mhow (car¬ 
rier), and Chnmbar (tanner). The second, of the Koombhar (potter), Nha- 
wee (barber), Purreet (washerman), and Maung (ropemaker). The third, of 
the Joshee (priest), Gooroo (temple, &c. attendant), Moolana (ditto of 
mosques and butcher), and Yeskur (porter). 

The above are the Wuttundars who derive bucks from the cultivators, 
and • to these may be added the Chowgulla or assistant to the Potail, the 
Nargoon, or bead of the shepherds, a right held by the 1 lolkar family 
and the Havildar, who is more an officer of Government than the village. 
The others, such as the Outec, the Shuitcr, Mahajun, Mhowaree, &c. &c. 
will be noticed in their proper place. 

The succession to the wuttuns above described is fixed by immemorial 
custom, and by the Hindoo laws of division and inheritance; but these 
arc topics on which I am unable to enter into a satisfactory discussion. 

58th. Explain the circumstances ge- 58th. 'Phe only village held on this 
nerally of izaput villages. tenure within the districts subject to 

me, is that of Shree in the district of 
Kurrywalut. It was granted to the Daismooks of that place by the Em¬ 
perors 
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Revenue 
Endosures in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. H. Potti^r’s 
Replies* 
to Queries, 

31 .luly 1822. 


Dtccan. 


Answer. 

perofs of Dehli, and I believe all others in the Deccan are enjoyed under 
the same authority j they are in fact jcnam, or rather rent-free villages, 
granted to servants of the crown in ac^tion to their other rights. 

Question. Answer. 

59th. What security was formerly 59£h. When the toorsor (or early 
taken for the realization of the revenue, crops) were ready, an estimate was 
and ^|iat security is now taken ? formed without much care of the 

quantity of land bearing them, and a 
portion of the revenue equal to that estimate was collected. The same 
was done with the khureef of crops, and the jummabundy of the season 
was finally made. When the rubbee crops were ripe, or nearly so, it was 
tlien usual under the Mahrattas to place a thaptec, or seal made of cow- 
dung and clay, on the stacks of* grain ; after they were placed in the kullah 
or fiirm-yard. The produce was not allowed to be removed till the 
people had given, in some cases the security of a neighbouring village, 
and in all instances the I’otail and Koonbees became responsible for the 
rents of each other. This mode of procedure was attended with the most 
serious loss to the cultivators, whom it prevented from selling their crops 
at a moment when a buyer might come forward, or perhaps some unex¬ 
pected circumstance had enhanced the value of the produce. I have abo¬ 
lished all sorts of restrictions as to tlic period of removing and disposing 
of the crops, and 1 am quite satisfied, had I not done so, there would have 
been heaVy balances outstanding against every pergunnah in this collcc- 
torate. 


Goth. In what manner were cowls Coth. The systems are, as near as 
for the clearing of waste granted un- I can make them, the same, with the 
der the oltl Government, and how arc exception that the Potails have not 
they now granted ? State the difle- the power of granting cowls, which 
rence between the two, if any exist, responsibility 1 have placed in the 
and whether any hindrance is now hands of the Camavisdars alone. The 
found to the cultivation of waste upon Ryots wanting cowls, however, must 
• cowl ? sppJy through the Potails to the Shaik- 

dar or Camavisdar, as will appear from 
my instructions to Shaikdars, accompanying Reply 15. 

No sort of hindrance exists to the cultivation of waste land; on the 
contrary, it is almost too rapidly increasing for the property of the 
country. We require peojde, and not grain whioh is already over-abun¬ 
dant. (See ray despatch of the 15th January 1819 to the Honourable the 
(Commissioner.) , 

Cist. Was waste land ever reserved Cist. Under the late Government 
by the former Government? What waSfc land was very frequently re- 
waste land has been brought under served, as koorums, or meadows in dis- 
cultivation since the Company’s acccs- tricts where pagahs of horse wer» sta- 
.sion to the Government? tioned; they were taken from what¬ 

ever village best suited the views of 
Government, and a corresponding deduction was made in the rent. This 
Ikct is of importance, as furnishing an undeniable proof of the unqualified 
power of Government over the land , which I at one time questioned, 
owing to the* remonstrances made against our taking possession of the 
2,000 yards round the fort of Ahmednuggur. When meeras land was 
included in cooruns, the owners of it got an equivalent. 

The quantity of land brought into cultivation in this collectorship, up 
to the end of the fusly 1231, since the conquest, was about 4 , 90,000 
beegahs. 

C2d. What ruined villages have C2d. Nineteen villages have been 
been repeopled ? repeopled under me. 

C3d. What were the general prin- GSd. It is not easy to rqply to this 
ciples established, and what were the question, for the principles and forms 
forms observed in the revenue system of the late Government were, in a 
of the former Government ? great degree, dependent on the views 

and energies of the person at the head 

of 
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of the executive authority. In the ministry of Nana Furnaveese, great EnclosurcB in 
attention was paid to the representations of the Potails and Ryots, and if “ 

one of the former went to Poona to complain, he had no difficulty in 20 Au^lB22, 

getting an interview with the minister. The knowledge of this operated as - 

a great check on the Camavisdars and other officers of Government at a 

distance ; and, besides this, they were all under a strict system of surveil- to^ttSeries 

lance, by people who were stationed in each talooka to watch and report 31 July 1822. 

on their actions. In other points they were Ic.ss strictly attended to than < m .,,,. ^ 

now. It is said, that out of each lac of rupees that a Catnuvisdar collected, Decaan. 

he had a tacit permission to expend 5,000 in contingent expenses, and that 

if he paid 95,000 into the treasury, and satisfactorily shewed how the 

balance was spent, little investigation was made about it. As far as my 

experience goes, I am led to think that no European administration ol* 

the revenue of this country can, or will ever be so effective as that of 

the Maliriittas during tlie time of Nana Furnaveese. The difference 

of habits and ideas, and the necessity for employing the natives as the 

medium of all our acts, are the causes of this. It is true that great 

minister must have done the same: but he was hiinscUi and every native 

was more or less so, skilled in the art of detecting abuses, and knew at a 

glance where they existed. The constant recurrence of pccidations on 

the part of our native servants is solely ascribable to their conviction 

that we never can attain such a knowledge of their machinations as their 

own countrymen, and the temptations before them are too great to be 

resisted, from the impulse of fear alone. One delinquent*escaping does 

more harm than ten being detected can remedy, and 1 feel assured 

that throughout our Indian empire this is a true picture of the nature of 

our government: wdiich, however, with all these drawbacks, is the best 

the natives have ever lived under. 

Question. Answer. 

0 l<th. By whom and with whom was C) tth. By the Camavisdar (and oc- 
thc settlement Ibnncd in the first in- casionally the Sirsoobadar), and with 
stance? the Potails of villages, assisted by 

the district Zemindars. 

05th. Was the juinmabundy under 05th. The jummabundy was moo- 
the late Government larined mooza- zawar, or by villages. I have heard 
war, i. e. was it a village settlement, of no instance of its being made 
or was it farmed by mejiauls or whole by mehauls, or district umuls, or 
districts? W'as the country farmed out, shares ; and even whole villages lying 
or was it under au^iany management ? within the frontiers of foreign states 
State the particular mode oijscrvcd of were sometimes farmed out, to save 
making the settlement. the expense of keeping up establish¬ 

ments. The remainder of the country 
^.was under auinany management. Tlie 5lh, 0th, 7th and 8th para¬ 
graphs of iny despatch of the Slst January last contain the detail of 
the Mahratta mode of settlement, and I therefore insert them. 

“ 5. "When the Camavisdar of a district moved out to commence on 
the jummabundy, he used to summon the Potails and Koolkurnees of 
“ a certain number of villages. Their accounts were carefully examined 
“ by himself and his attendant Carcoons, assisted by the Daismooks and 
“ Daispandees. The receipts of former years were referred to, and the 
“ absence of old Byots, whether from death or emigrations, were mi- 
“ nutcly scrutinized, as well as the causes of any change, yrhethcr it 
“ might be an increase or decrease in the revenue of the place. 

“ 0. As soon as all these points were satisfactorily ascertained, the 
“ pottah or lease of the village was drawn out and given to the Potails, 

" from Avhora a kaboolcat or written agreement was taken to pay the sum 
“ tlien fixed; and after this final arrangement, the only interference of 
“ the Camavisdar or his assistants with the village, till the beginning of 
“ the next year, seems to have been, with regard to revenue matters, 

“ confined to the realization of the rents, a large portion of which was 
“ sometimes exacted in advance. 

VoL. IV. 9 D 


7 . It 
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Revenue 
Enclogurctt in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. H. Pottingcr.’s 
Ucplies 
to Queries, 

31 .July 1822. 


Deccan. • 


Answer. 

“ 7 .* It is, however, to be added, that the Camavisdar, though he did 
“ not make the koolwar or individual settlement, was, if he did his duty 
«* well, ready to attend to complaints of llyo^,who might be forced to 
“ pay too much ; but, on the other hand, wHotb cultivators failed to dis- 
charge their dues, and absconded, the defalcation was'very frequently 
“ divided out amongst the rest of the villagers, and this gave the Potail 
“ opportunities of' befriending his relations, and indirectly oppressing 
those with whom he might be on bad terms. 

“ 8 . We must also bear ip mind, the first jinnmabundy arrangement 
“ was rendered comparatively simple to what it is at this time, by the 
“ fact that almost every village in the cotintry paid its kumal or tuccava, 
“ and it was, therefore, easy for each person to ascertain what his share of 
“ it was; besides, in those days, the cultivators were, with hardly an 
“ exception, old residents of the village, and they were as well ac- 
“ (juainted with its extent and resources as the Potail himself, and able 
“ to contend for and secure their own interests. 


Question. Answer. 

OGth. If farmed, was the farm an- fiCth. This entirely depended on 
nual or for a term of years? the pleasui'c of (Jovernment. In 

Bajee llao’s time it was usual to farm 
for several years, and the head contractor for a district again re-farmed it 
out in villages, or even umuls. This led to the impoverishment of the 
Kyots by extortion and fraud more than any thing else. 

() 7 th. Who distributed the Retails of Gyth. See the reply to the O.'ith 
the settlement amongst the individual question. In addition to it 1 hav'c 
cultivators, was it the Camavisdar, but to remark, that the puttees varied 
the Potail, or the Koolkuniee? Was it in almost all the villages. There were 
customary to conclude the settlement the loop (ghee), umbaree (hem])), 
of the whole mou/a first, and then to ghas kuttacc (grass-cutting), ghalla 
apportion out the constituent parts, khureedee (grain), &c. &c. Puttees, 
ryotwar ; or was the settlement first and the amonnt of them, were pe 5 .fcctly 
made with each Ryot, and the aggre- well defined, according to the quantity 
gate considered the jumma of the of ground cultivated by each indi- 
villagc ? In settling with each Ryot, vidual. 
what were the several puttees imposed 
in addition to the original assessment 
of the cultivated land ? 

() 8 th. After the village settlement C 8 th. See the reply to question G.O. 
had been forrhed, if any deficiency It was (as# there stated) divided by 
occurred in the repartition of the sum the Potail amongst the other Ryots, 
amongst the Ryots, how was it made ^ 

up? 

Goth. Who now makes the ryotwar GOth. See the reply to query %rt. 
distribution of the assessment ? What also the ninth and eleventh paragraphs 
are the several puttees levied, and ge- of the despatch of the 81st January, 
nerally under what rules is it farmed ? The accounts of a village are herewith 
If any difi’erence exists between the transmitted in the manner described 
ju'csent and former usage, explain it (P). 
in detail; and state whether you con¬ 
sider it advantageous to the Ryot or otherwise ; give the accounts of one 
village, according to the mode of settlement under the former government, 
upon the mouzewar plan, shewing the distribution afterwards into ryot¬ 
war, and corresponding accounts of the same village under our Govern¬ 
ment. 

7 ()tlp What security was there for 70 th. This question is anticipated, 
the ))roperty of the tenantry, anil in my observations in the sixty-third 
what checks against oppression ? answer, and in oUier parts of these re- 

j»lics. Under Bajee Rao’s government, 
there appear to me to have been no checks to oppression, by the purchase 
(through bribery) of the friendship of some powerml man or court 
til vou rite. 


71 st. 
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Question. Ansiccr. 

71st. How were the limits of the 71st. The ancient cus|fom of the 
demands of the officers of Govern- Deccan was, that Government re- 
inent determined, by a sb^c of the ceived one half of the nett produce of 
crops or by a fixed money rent? zerayet land aftei; the deduction of 

all liuckdars* rights, and one-third of 
that of baghae't. This method was called “ bullaee,** or division, and 
the tunkha is sii])posed to have been framed with reference to it. Within 
the last fifteen or twenty years, the demands of farmers and others were 
only limited by the utter inability of the llybts to pay more ; so long as 
it was known, or even surmised, that a village could pay an additional 
puttee, there was no want of pretences for,levying it under some name 
or other. 


Revenue 
Enclosures; in 
Mr. ChupHii's 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1H22. 

Mr, H. Pottingcr’s 
Re|tlic8 
to Queries, 

31 July 1»22. 

Dcccaii. 


72d. Was the demand fixed accord- 7-d. Sec the preceding reply, 
ing to ancient usage accounts, or was During the time of Nana l'’urnaveese, 
it at all discretionary in the (rovern- no Government officer dared to im- 
ment officer to fix it. pose a heavier rent than tvas usual on 

a village, without the previously ob¬ 
tained concurrence of the village, which might have been given in con¬ 
sideration of his building an embankment to bring water into the village 
grounds, or for some other act tending to the benefit of the whole com¬ 
munity. 

73d. If discretionary, could the 73d. Mcerassadars could not. If* 
Kyot bo otjsted from his land if he ground was cqltivatcd by an Oopree, 
refused assent to the terms proposed ? and another oflered to pay more, he 

might be turned out, provided he had 
not a cowl particularly specifying he should hold it as long as he j)lcased. 
'riiis is a very common clause in cowls. 

7 '1'th. If rent in kind was commuted 7'f'th. 1 have already stated in reply 
for a fixed money rent, was it deter- to the 7f st question, that the tunkha 1 
mined on a given average of the prices believe to have been fixed with refe- 
of' former years, or how ? rence to the producp of the soil, anil 

it is inferrible that it w'as estimated 
on the average; prices of grain for a series of years. The only argument 
against this idea is, that many villages have never, nor ever can, pay 
their tunkha; but these exceptions are so few that they do not invalidate 
the universal opinion on this subject, 

7 -'>th. When was money rent first 7*'5th. In most places on the tunkha 
substituted for payment in ki|id? rental being established, and in a few 

at a more recent period. I believe 
kind is taken in payment of the reve¬ 
nue to this day in the Concan. 

7fjfJi. How were the periods of the 7bth. I have shewn in the 5jHh 
kists fixed in the several-gradations of replj^ that little if any attention was 
collection from the Ryot to the Potail, paid to the fixingof kists. The rents from 
the Potail to the Camavisdar or farmer, the toosar, or early, and the khureef or 
and the farmer to Government? Be jmr- autumnal crops, were taken at a guess, 
ticular in stating the period at which and paid as quickly as they could be 
demands were made upon the Ryot for collected by the Potail, who trans- 
the dues of Government, of whatever mitted the amount to the Camavisdar, 
discription, and the relative pcr-centage and he to Gqyernment. If the reve¬ 
al each instalment, and the practice nucs were farmed out, the Contractor 
ni this respect as it now jirevails, exhi- usually paid a portion equal to one- 
biting the merits and demerits of each third in advance, and under all cir- 
s)’stem, and stating which is most con- curastances he was obliged to deposit 
diicive to the easy realization of the a sum as security for the fulfilment of 
revenue ? his agreement, or to get some opulent 

man to become responsible for him. 
The rents due on the toosar crops were received in our months of July, 
August, and September; those on the khureefj in September, October, 
November, and December ; and the great bulk of the revenue w.as received 

in 
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IlcTcnuc 
Enelosurvii in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Ill-port, 
‘iOAujj. 1822. 


Mr. H. Pottinger’s 
Ili’jjlics 
to Quorios, 
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. Answer. 

in January, February, and March. At present the kists are paid at si.\ 
great jrayments, and the proportion they bear to the revenue of each 
district is annexed; besides wliich, the Camavisdars are directed to recover 
the rent of the toosar crops at the proper time. I have, however, 
observed in the 8th answer, that about one-fifth of tiie revenue is usually 
unpaid on the 30th April; and this indulgence, whilst it makes little or no 
diflerence to Government, is of the first moment to the cultivators, inas- 
niiich as it affords them time to pay up the last instalment of their rents, 
without driving them td the ruinous exj)edient of borrowing each from 
iSoucars. Even were this not a sufficient reason for the adoption of the 
measure, I do not hesitate to say that it tends decidedly to the speedy 
realization of the total revenue, for in no part of the country, and at no 
periotl of the Mahratta rule (as far as 1 am able to form a judgment) were 
the balances of the dues of Gorvermuent as small. 


Kists of the revenue of the collectorship of Ahinednuggur, for fusly, 
estimated on one hundred parts. 


In November 
December 


10 parts. 
10 


.lanuary. 20 

February . 20 

March . 20 


April 


20 


100 


Question. Answer. 

77 th. Is any, and what remission 77th. Not generally. In the per- 
of the full rent allowed to Brahmins gunnah of Sinnur, the Brahmins pay 
or Mussulmans, or other privileged eight annas less on the kistbundy 
castes, cither in consideration of their than the other llyots; 1 am not aware 
poverty, or of their receiving no assis- of any other instance, 
tance from their women in the labours 
of agriculture ? 

7 Sth. Were the rents formerly dis- 7^^th. Where the Ryot had the 
charged by the Ryots in ready money means, he paid his rent in ready 
or by huwala or assignment upon money; but the greater number of 
bankers? How paid, by the Mocud- them were forced, from the method 
dums to the Mamlutdars, by the Mam- pursued, to give reference to .Soucars, 
lutdars to the Sirsoobadar, and by the who charged, them exorbitant interest. 
Sirsoobadar to Government ? Incase When tlie sum required was realized 
of loss of exchange, or charges of in- byithc Potail, he sent by the mhars, 
terest accruing from the system of ac^companied by the village Sonar to 
huwala, was the amount assessed upon the Camavisdar’s tannah, who remitted 
the Ryots? If so, state what may have it to the treasury at Poona, cither in 
been about the per-centage upon a specie or by hoondus, as seemed most 
Ryot’s rent. advisable. If by the latter mode, and 

any loss was sustained from hoondaval, 
(expenses of hoondee), it was defrayed by the public; but if the cash was 
sent and found short of tlie sum from base coin, the ilefalcation was made 
up by the Camavisdar, who could not levy it on the district. If the Cama- 
visdar j-emitted more money to the treasury than he was bound by his 
agreement to do, the Government paid him interest at twelve per cent, 
per annum; and inunnootee or premium, at two per cent. Thus, if a 
Camavisdar whose districts were to pay 85,000 rupees in fusly, had remit¬ 
ted to Poona 1,00,000, he got interest at one per cent, on the balance till 
the kists of the next fusly were transmitted ; and he then deducted the 
amount of interest, and the premium above-stated, out of his first or 
second remittance. In some districts, where there was serishta butta, it 
was fixed at tw o per cent.: but this was not generally the case; nor was it 
necessary, for at that period the vast number of ba^ rupees which are 
now in circulation throughout the Deccan were unknown. The assess- 
nient called puttee dial butta was the same as the serishta butta. 

79th. 
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Queslion. * Ausxcer. 

79th. What is the system now pre- 79th- The revenues asc collected 
vailing in this particular? Does any from the Ryot, at certain fixed rates, 
charge of interest, or loss by ex- with reference to the ankosee ru])ees; 
change, fall upon the Ryots ? If so, those rates are shewn in the accom- 
state the proportion with reference to panying statement, and they seem to 
his rent, comparing the present with\ be very fair ones. I fixed them after 
the past system. much inquiry, and have never had a 

representation since on the subject, as 
far as the interests of the Ryots are concerned ; whilst as a proof of the 
Government incurring no loss by them, I may state that several bankers of 
Ahmcdmiggur have offered to take the revenue as it comes in, and to 
pay an equal amount of ankosee rupees into the treasury. 
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80th. What is the usual rate of in- -SOth. Twelve per cent, per annum ; 
tercst paid by Ryots for sums bor- but of course this varies according to 
rowed from Soucars ? the exigencies of the borrower ami 

the rapaciousness of' the lender, it is 
said never to have been two per cent, per month, during or before the 
time' of Nana EurnaveeSe, and very seldom so much : but since Bajee 
Rao’s accession it has been known to be as high as ten per cent. })er 
month ; and several instances arc within my recollection where bonds 
produced in the adawlut stated the interest to be three, four, and five jier 
cent, per mensem. 

Slst. Docs the rate vary when the 81st. Yes ;* but it is not jmssible to 
loan is for grain instead of' money ? define the rates, 'fliose at one and a- 

half', two, and two and a-quarter fold, 
were the most common, and dej)ended on the time the debt was likely to 
be unpaid. If a man borrowed grain in .lest or Ashur (.June and .Jidy), 
and W'as to restore it f'rom tlie succeeding khurreef' cro])s in Kartell or 
Margsur (November or December), he seldom paid- more than one-half' 
f'old} but if the debts were to run on till the rubbee crojis, the return was 
pryportionably increased. If he f'ailed to pay during the season, the cre¬ 
ditor usually forced him to give a bond for the value ot the grain, at the 
highest price that had been knowm for many months, or even years. 


82d. What*are the several coins in 
circulation in your district; of which 
is there the greatest, and of which the 
least quantity? In every hundred ru¬ 
pees collected, w'hat received in pay¬ 
ment of revenue is about the pro¬ 
portion of' each coin ? 


8‘2d, I'he statement (‘J) alluded to in 
the seventy-ninth answer shews all the 
coins w hich I allow to be received into 
the treasury j and as a hundred is too 
f'ew to form a correct judgment f'rom, 
1 fbrw'ard a table of' the receipts of' 
the month of March 18*J2, and of the 
different sorts of' rupees which com- 
posetl them. 


83d. Were there auy established 
revenue rates at which coins were re¬ 
ceived under the former Government, 
or were the rules undefined and fluc¬ 
tuating ? How is it now ? or if not 
already done, would it be desirable to 
fix the relative rates of each with re¬ 
ference to some stamlard ? If so, state 
the average marked and intrinsic value 
of each coin now in circulation in a 
separate table, shewing the highest and 
lowest value during the year. 


83d. The polce cball, or treasury' 
currency, w'a.s, till Bajee Kao's time, 
purshee or mullashye rupees, which 
arc said to have been one and a-half' 
per cent, better than the present an- 
koscc. All other rupees were re¬ 
ceived with reference to those, and 
w'hcre it was deemed requiSitc,serishta, 
or polce chall “ batta,” was collected 
at the time of receiving the rents, at 
the rate of two per cent., which, if' 
we exclude all the base rupees cir¬ 


culated within the last twenty years, 
will be found totally^ as nearly as possible, with the standard I have esta¬ 
blished. The table called for is forwarded. 


84th. If you cogeeive that any de- 84th. I have frequently turned my 
predation of particular coins takes most serious attention to this subject, 
place from a combination of the and I confess 1 am unable to propose 
VoL. IV. Shroffs 9 E any 
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Question. ’ ’ Anstver. 

Shrofi's, wlwit remedy for the evil any efiectual remedy that could be 
would you suggest ^ carried into Execution by the British 

V Governmeii^alone. There can be no 
doubt but the depreciation of various coins often springs from a conqbina- 
tion ol' Shroffs; and unless we can introduce, with the concurrence of 
the states whose territories adjoin ours, a general standard currency 
throughout the country, the only method, in my humble opinion, that can 
be atlopted to counteract the practice of the money changers is, to carry 
to the utmost length the system which I have partially introduced, ol' 
fixing the relative value of all rupees by a defined standard, formed with 
reference to such rupees as Government may be pleased to select for that 
purpose; to receive and pay all monies into and out of our treasuries 
by that standard ; to oblige all ba/ar dealers of our camps to abide by 
our orders on this head; and whenever we have money dealings (I speak 
in a public capacity) with bankers or any other persons not so amenable to 
our regulations as camp bazar people, to apply our rules to the payments, 
or receipts, as the case may be. This would leave the bankers, as far as 
their transactions amongst themselves go, at perfect liberty ;4t would 
secure the Ryots from imposition, for they, knowing the standard of all 
rupees, woidd only receive as they could pay ; and it would in the course 
of time put a stop to the coinage of base money, on which the coiner 
would be fully aware he had but a small chance of making any profit. 
To give greater effect to this plan. Government might, if it thought fit, 
direct all the worst sort of rupees collected during a certain number of 
seasons to be sent to the presidency for re-coinage. This drain on the 
present bad currency, and closing all the mints, as far as lies with us, at 
which they are coined, would soon have a visible effect; and the only 
question is, how the deficiency of specie would be provided for: this 
could only be done by all the Collectors drawing from the general 
treasury whatever money they required. But how far the expense and the 
trouble of the scheme 1 have ventured to suggest would be compensated 
for by the ultimate advantage, is a point on which I am afraid to ofler a 
decidetl opinibn, without a fuller consideration of, and insight into the 
matter than I have obtained. 


85th. Is any profit brought to ac¬ 
count in converting the currency of 
the country into the coin in which 
your accounts are kept ? If so, state 
the average amount annually. 


85th. The profits on exchange were, 
Infuslyl^2a9.Rupees 71« 0 12 


1230 . 0 93 

1231 . 910 2 <n 


5,923 1 40 


Annually.1,97'f 1 40 


Sfith. Are the same coins that arc 
collected from the Ryots paid into 
your treasury, or are they changed on 
the way to it ? 

Ryots to pay good rupees, or to 
ference of value in the districts 
credited to the head of exchange. 


8 ()th. Since the commencement of 
thefusly 1231, the coins collected arc 
sent to the treasury. Previous to 
that, having no standard to guide 
them, the Camavisdars obliged the 
make up the deficiency and the dif- 
and at Ahmednuggur, when any was 


87 th. What checks are established 87th and 88th. The two questions 
to prevent these abuses ? require only one reply. 

The irsal puttees specify in detail 
88 th. Do the irsal puttees, or list the coins composing the remittances; 
of remittances from villages and dis- a»d the receipts granted by the Kool- 
tricts, specify the different coins com- *kurnee.to the Ryots, and by the Ca¬ 
posing the remittances ? mavisdars to the Potails, do the same. 

The Shaikdars have also been in¬ 
structed to keep the most minute account of the collections fiom the 
villages, and of the different rupees of which they are composed. These 
altogether form a series of checks that cannot be evaded. 


Sfltli. 
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Question. 

89 th. Under the former Govern¬ 
ment did the Muckhtadilr ^or farmer, 
on failing to realize the fii^d jumraa- 
bundy^from the Ryots, make good the 
difference from his own pocket, or did 
he assess and collect it from the Ryots 
generally, either in the same or the 
succeeding year? In the event of 
individual failures, from death or other 
causes, whence did the farmer realize 
the loss ? State also what is the exist¬ 
ing practice, that is to say, are defi¬ 
ciencies of' revenue ever levied upon 
whole villages or tlistricts ? 

they could possibly pay, and in these cases the farmers have beetj 
obliged to sell their houses and chattels, and after all have been thrown 
into prison. 1 shall here briefly state a circumstance which happened in 
the pergunnah of Parnaii', two years before the war, and which speaks 
more forcibly as to the real nature of the farming system than a 
volume of opinions. Raghor Chumnajee, who was the farmer, having 
failed to pay the amount agreed upon into the treasury, was ordered not 
to appeal' at the durbar till he had done so. He represented that he had 
assessed the cultivators to the very last extremity, but nothing would be 
listened to sliort of the full sum being discharged; and he therefore re¬ 
turned to his village, whence he sent out his Sebundies, and seized all 
classes of persons, from whom he extorted the sum which he wanted to 
fulfil his engagement; nor was the slightest notice taken of the affair when 
the injured persons repaired to Poona to complain. 

With regard to the present practice, 1 have not formally prohibited 
the rents of absentees being levied on the village; but it cannot done 
without my permission, and 1 do not remember a single instance of it. 

90 th. Are receipts granted in the 90th, Yes. 
several gradations of collection, viz. 

to the Ryots by the Fotails, &c., and by Carnavisdars to I’otails, and by 
you to the Carnavisdars? 


■ Anint'er. 

89 th.'" There was no farming sy.stem 
under the late Government, with the 
unimportant exceptions alluded to in 
the 65th reply, till Bajee Rao's ac¬ 
cession ; and since then the Muckhta- 
. dar or farmer was obliged, if he even 
ruined himself, to pay up the full 
amount of his agreement; and he, in 
his turn, took especial care not to 
lose, for whether the failures arose 
from deaths or other causes, he assessed 
the pergunnah to the utmost rea. 
Instances, however, arc mentioned, 
where ignorant Hoozrahs or others 
agreed to farm districts at more than 
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91st. Is any register kej)! of re- 91st. They arc copied into a day- 
ccipts by you, and in what form ? book. There is little clscMiin them ex¬ 
cept the detail of figures, to shew the 
various sorts of ru;^ees and their value in ankose currency, therefore I 
thought it as well to have them copied. 


92d. Under the former Govern¬ 
ment, was credit allowed in the jum- 
mabundy for the village charges, or 
was the amount collected by the Po- 
tails and Koolkurnees at their discre¬ 
tion, by an extra assessment upon the 
Ryots exclusive of the jummabiindy ? 
If these charges were deducted in 
making the jummabundy, state what 
particular items were disbursed by the 
I’otails and Koolkurnees at their plea¬ 
sure, and what particular items were 
expended through the Mamlutdars||^ 
you will c:!|[plain the practice also, as 
it at present exists in this regard“j you 
will also, exhibit the average per¬ 
centage of village charges under the 
late Government, comparing them 
with those of the present. 

* 


92d. Credit was allowed fn most 
places in the jummabundy, but there 
are instances where the village charges 
were an extra assessment beyond the 
settlement. It appears certain there 
was very little check on the Potails 
and Koolkurnees as to their exceed¬ 
ing the authorized village charges, 
and I have in vain tried to discover 
anything like a scale or system in their 
allotment. The Camavisdar had then, 
as now, the general su])erintendence 
of the village expenses, provided he 
chose to interfere, but this was sel- 
tlom the case. 'J'he manner in which 
the sum assigned for gaum khurch is 
now disbursed, is expected to be 
shewn at the close of the year by the 
Poteil and Koolkurnee, and I intend 
to form some further rides on this sub¬ 
ject. 
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Anmer. 

ject (which shall hereafter be submitted Jbr approval), on the principles 
laid down in Mr. Chaplin’s despatch of the Slst March ]SS€, to the 
Collector of Poona. I am however of opinion, that we should leave 
the Potails a considerable latitude as to the manner of expending the 
gaum khurch, as the means of upholding his authority in the village, and 
that our chief instructions should be touching the amount. (See the 
ninety-fifth reply.) 


Question. 

93d. Are the fees and perquisites of 
Koolkurnees and Potails collected in 
villages ? 

94th. Arc the proportions different 
in different places ? 


93d. Yes. 


Answer. 


94th. Yes ; in a few villages of this 
collcctorship the Potail has no enam 
ground, and in others the Koolkurnee 
has no pay, nor are their perqtiisites from the Ryots (as might be expected) 
larger than elsewhere. The Koolkurnees* bucks are usually fixed at so 
much kind per beegah. 


95th. What checks arc established 95th. It is allotted at the rate of six 
to prevent excessive exactions under per cent., and on all occasions wdiere 
gaum khurch ? 1 discover that has been exceeded 

(either under the name of gaum 
khurch or any other appellation) without my previously obtained leave, 
I oblige the Potails and Koolkurnees to refund. The Potail has always 
some excuse ready, lie will say he wished to dlj| a well for the general 
gdbd, or to build a cistern for the village cattle to drink out ol‘, or to 
repair the gate or wall of the village : to all of which 1 make the same 
reply, that is, if he had applied to me 1 might perhaps have assisted him 
in the undertaking ; but as he had thought proper to disobey orders, lie 
must sufler for it. 1 never met with any instance where a puttee w'as 
levied by the Potails unknown to me, that they had not made away with 
th^amonnt for their own private use; therefore I have been less scru¬ 
pulous in obliging them to reimburse, and they all now perfectly under¬ 
stand the penalty they incur if detected. 1 consider the allowance I 
have made for gaum khurch ample for every purpose, and indeed I do 
not see that it need be long continued so high ; but as it is certainly 
reduced at least one-half to what it was under the Mahrattas, it seemed 
politic not to lower it further for a time. 1 shall hereafter submit a scale 
according to the revenue of the villages, by wdiich it might be advan- 
tageouily fixed. 


90th. Which of the ancient institu- 90th. It has been my great object 
lions remain in full force, and which to ^hevive alL the dormant ancient 
of them have been modified or abo- institutions or the country, instead of 
lished since the accession of the Bri- abolishing them; nor do I know of 
tish Government? the slightest modification that any of 

them have undergone. They are so 
excellent of themselves, or rather so well adapted to the wants and ideas 
of the people, that I am of opinion our chief study should be to give them 
full efiect. 


97th. Who are the various officers 
of the village, including the Potail, 
Koolkurnee and the Barra Bullooty ? 
Give the designation of each, and des¬ 
cribe their several powers and duties ; 
shew what are their emoluments or 
perquisites, rights and privileges,— 
whether they are paid by laud, or by 
hooggee, anaj ghoogree, kusba, &c. 
from the Ryots; whether these fees 
are charged upon each plough, upon 
the land, upon each individual Ryot, 
or upon the crop. 


97th. The number of officers in a 
village arc not in all places the same } 
I shall therefore first mention those 
which are most common. 

1st. The Potail, whose duty it is 
to superintend the cultivation and the 
improvement of the village j to collect 
the revenue j to adjust trifling disputes 
amongst the Ryots, on whatever sub¬ 
ject they may arise; to see liiat every 
one of the Mamlutdars fulfils the ser¬ 
vice belonging to his station, who may 
be found in or near the village, and to 
preserve the efficiency of |pc village 
police. -’d. 
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Answer^ 

^d. The Koolkurnee, who is the accountant, and generally speaking 
the coadjutor of the Potail. He is to keep a register of all lands, their 
divisions, quality, &c.; also of transfers, sales, &c.; to have an account 
of the quantity of ground cultivated by each Ryot, and the rent he has 
paid, as well as the balances due by him; he gives receipts in the name 
of the Potail to the Ryots, and writes all papers, such as deeds of sales, 
transfers, bonds, depositions, &c. that are drawn up amongst the villagers 
during his executive year. 

The Barra Bullooty are (as before stated in the . 57 th reply), of three 
classes, and their duties are sufficiently indicated by their names, even if 
they were not so universally known as to render it superfluous for me 
to detail them here. Each of them performs for all the persons in the 
village the services of their particular calling or profession. The car¬ 
penter builds and repairs houses, makes and mends ploughs, yokes, &c. 
'I'he blacksmith assists in these jobs. The Chambaur mends shoes and 
sandals, repairs the mouths, or bags, for drawing water, cures bides, &c. 
The Mhar is the most useful of all the village servants. He runs 
on messages, carries money to the tannah, knows all the grounds of the 
different Ryots and their exact boundaries, as well as those of the 
village; and in disputes regarding them, whether between individuals or 
adjoining villages, his voice is of the greatest weight. He is considered 
the most trustworthy man in the place, and though his caste is very low, 
his station, relatively considered amongst the other Bullooties, is highly 
respectable. 

« 

The Khoombar supplies the people with earthen pots, &c.; the barber 
shaves them ; the washerman washes their few clothes; and the Maung 
makes traces for ploughs, ropes for wells, &c. 
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necean. 


TheJoshce, who is also the astrologer, perfornts ceremonies of all 
kinds; the Gooroo cleans and washes the village temples, and assists the 
Joshee on particular occasions; the Moolanee does the same services for 
the mosques that the Gooroo does for the pagodas, and is also die village 
butcher when goats are to be sacrificed by any class of the Ryots. The 
Yeskar is the keeper of the village gate: he knows evei^ one that goes in 
or comes out, ascertains where travellers have come from, shews them 
where to put up, and reports all arrivals and departures to the Potail. 

The rights, perquisites, and privileges of all these classes are shown in 
the accompanying table ; but it is to be added, that they are ill-defined, 
and fluctuate in almost every village, and also vary acedrding to the 
necessity which any Ryot may have for employing the services of a 
particular Bullooty The whole that are paid in Rind are charged on the 
land. 


Question. 

98th. What other cesses were levied 
under the late Government, such as 
fuskee, halde, nuzzur,moshaira, khand- 
nee, tushreep, kaghaz baha upon 
each bullock-load of grain under the 
name of gourkos, or any other deno¬ 
mination ? 

99th. Which of these are stiU col¬ 
lected and which discontinued under 
our Government? State what is the 
amount of enam lands, including 
hooggeeanaj, and other perquisites en¬ 
joyed by Potails, after deducting quit- 
rent or enam puttee, payable to Go¬ 
vernment. Give an instance of a vil¬ 
lage in your district where the per¬ 
centage of their emoluments in pro- 

VoL. IV. portion 


Answer. 

98th. See the table accompanying 
the twenty-second answer. There is no 
such tax as gourkas in the- collector- 
ship. The Potails of villages some¬ 
times reeeive a small sum cdled wut- 
talee, on convoys which halt there at 
night, but this is. included in the 
zukaut, or customs. 

99 th. The tuskee or shew (as it is 
also called when taken on vegetable, 
&c.) has been abolished in the city of 
Ahmednuggur, and in the towns of 
Nassick, &c., where it was collected 
by so many diflerent persons, that it 
amounted to a prohibition. In other 
respects the old practice has not been 
interfered with. The amount of the 
perquisites and enams of Potails, after 
9 F the 
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• Question. Answer. 

portion to the revenue is the highest, the deduction of the dues of Govern- 
and of another village where they are . ment under all denominations, may be 
the lowest, and strike the average, estimated at about lls.1,04,7^9*3.56 or 
The same information is required with Rs.6.1. 16 per cent. That of the Kool- 
regard to the Koolkurnecs, the vil- kurnees, moorshahunee Rs. 62,172. 3, 


lage Tullaries, Tuhsalee, Peeadas Yes- 
kars or Havildars, and the Barra Bub 
looty generally. 


or Rs. 1.3. 72 per cent. (Table II.) 

The rights and advantages of the 
other village servants it is not possible 
to define with any precision. These 
are paid in kipd, and depend very much on the good or bad crops of the 
Ryots. The owner of a field that has a good crop will readily pay double 
the quantity of bullooty that will be demanded or expected from an 
equal quantity of land bearing a middling or bad crop. Where kothces 
or crops of standing grain are purchased, the seller pays ten per cent, to 
the Builooties, and two and a-half to the Koolkurnee ; he also discharges 
the Zemindar’s and PotaiPs bucks, the proper share of gaum khurch, and 
which are estimated, one district with another, to be about as much more 
than the usual Government duds, besides five per cent, of a tax called 
kholee wckrec. These charges on one hundred shares will amount to 
about the same as stated in the reply to the eighty-ninth question, and go 
to corroborate its general correctness. 


l(X)th. You will also state the mode 100th. The Koolkurnecs* accounts 
and form in which the Koolkurnecs contain a complete register of the lands 
keep their accounts, more particularly of each village, the manner in which 
those which relate to the extent of cul- it is apportioned into zerayet or bag- 
tivated land, description of produce, haet, and its quality, as one, two, 
and amount of rent of each Ryot. three, and so forth. The dur, or stan¬ 
dard rent, of all descriptions is also 
shewn by them, and all variations in the produce is yearly inserted. It is, 
however, to be added, that little attention was paid to these min utije 
during the last fifteen or twenty years, and I rather speak of what I have 
established than what I found in force in the country. This was, however, 
the former system, and I have endeavoured to introduce it in its full 
vigour. 


101st. Are the accounts now so lOlst. Certainly. but the inve- 
prepared as to enable Government to terate habits of falsehood and decep- 
ascertain with accuracy what ought to tion, which the Kool kurnees have im- 
be the revenue of a village, or to bibed under the bad govofument of 
enable the CoUector to decide on com- Bajee Rao,. urge them to take every 
plaints for extra exaction from indi- opp^tunity and to run great risks in 
vidual Ryots? attempting to»deceive us, as to the 

extent of ground in cultivation, the 
dur, or rate per beegah, &c.} and it is only by the strictest scrutiny and 
unremitting attention of the Camavisdars and hoozzoor cutcherry ser¬ 
vants (whilst the jummabundy is going on) that their frauds are detected. 
'Fhere are, no doubt, many of them still in existence; but eveir season 
lessens the number, and brings us to a more perfect knowledge of the real 
resources of the country. 


When Ryots complain that their fields are over-assessed, or that they 
are paying for more ground than they till, I always grant them redress, if 
their representations are found to be well-grounded. The truth of the 
former is ascertained by an examination of the rent of similar land in the 
same village ; and of the latter by actual measurement, in presence of the 
Potail, Koolkurnee, and applicant. 


102d. If so, by what rule is this 102d. See the foregoing replies, 
certainty defined ? No Ryot will pay for more land under 

us than he cultivates. Many of them 
who were Meerassadars at first, threw up all the inferior ground, and tried 
to evade paying the Government dues on it: but this 1 never admitted; 
and as they are now aware of my resolution on this point, they find it more 
profitable to till the whole. 

103d. 
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Question, Answer. • 

103d. Are any additional rules ne- 103d. I do not think any other rules 
cessary to fix it ? than those which I have laid down could 

be formed that would tend to the ob¬ 
ject in view. They are very favourable to the cultivator, and it is now 
his own fault if he pays more rent than is ^ust. It is only, I have shewn, 
by constant attention that the interests of Government can be effectu^ly 
preserved. - 

104th. If there be any difference in 104th. I do not know of any duties 
the nature of the duties exacted in that are now expected from village 
former times and those exacted now officers which were not exacted in 
from the village officers, you will ex- former times. The present generation 
plain it, and state whether the duty of Potails and Koolkurnees may per- 
then, or now, is most onerous. haps feel the tasks we impose on them 

• more irksome than they have been 
accustomed to, but they are certainly not heavier than those which their 
ancestors had to perform. 


Kevenue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Cliaplin’s 
Report, 
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Mr. H. Pottingcr'g 
Replies 
to Queries, 

31 July 1822. 


Deccan, 


l()5th. What were the powers and 105th. 'I'he authority of the Sirsoo- 
duties, as recognized under the for- badar appears to have been precisely 
nier Government, of Sirsoobadars and similar to that which is now exercised 
Mamlutdars? by Collectors in the Deccan. He was 

vested with the general control of the 
('amavisdars under him; had the power of punishing theft, peculation, 
anil all other offences not amounting to capital crimes; he superintended 
the conduct of the officers of Government in every gradation, and if he 
discovered any malpractices, he suspended the delinquents and reported 
the matter to Government; his authority was of great use in adjusting 
boundary disputes between villages or altercations, the right of pasture 
on mountains and waste lands, the division of the water of nuliah.s, and 
such other matters. 


The Mamlutdar was amenable to the orders of the Sirsoobadar, where 
there was one over the portion of the country in which his charge was 
situated} all his actions were to be investigated by the former officer, and 
he was obliged to account for his measures. The Cainavisdar decided 
suits that were submitted to him by the consent of both parties, or he 
ordered punchayets to be held. lie could not inflict any severe punish¬ 
ment without the sanction of his superior. 

In a despatch which I addressed to the Honourable the late Commis¬ 
sioner on the 15th January 1819, I explained the relative authority of 
the Sirsoobadar and Camavisdar in revenue afifeirs, and to that document I 
respectfully beg reference may be had. 

106 th. How were they paid? 106th. By assignments on the reve¬ 

nue of the country under them. These 
assignments were fixed in an estimate made at Poona, and if any difference 
was discovered in the payment of the inferior officers, in the mustering 
of the Sebundies, &c., or in short in any one of his charges, he was 
fined and punished, besides being obliged to refund the amount'. 


107 th. When were the Zemindars, 
such as Dsusmooks, Daispandees, &c. 
instituted, and under what rules ? Are 
there any of their original sunnuds 
extant, or any documents to shew how 
the office has been since conducted ? 
State what are their official perquisites, 
and under what rules and designations 
collected, whether any variations from 
the ancient practice have of late been 
introduced j are these hiicks a given 
per-centage upon the village collec¬ 
tions, or are they indefinite and fluc¬ 
tuating ? 


107 th. I have'not been able to ob¬ 
tain any information as to the period 
at which thie Zhmindars’ offices were 
instituted. The generd idea is, that 
they were the earliest revenue officers 
in the employ of Government; and 
that their situation became in course 
of time hereditary. Their duties were 
to look after the districts, in the same 
manner that the Potails and Koolkur¬ 
nees superintend the village: they 
were bound to give itlformation on alt 
questions relative td'the revenue to 
the officers of Government, to assist 
them in forming the jummabundy, to 

use 
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use their endeavours to keep the Ryots in good-humour, and to explain 
away any supposed cause of dissatisfaction They were also expected 
to be present at the adjustment of ail boundary disputes, to attest all 
transfers and sales of land within their district; and, finally, to prepare 
a statement of the gross revenue, without any reference to the expenses 
of management, with which they were not allowed to intermeddle. 

Their perquisites varied from ten to three per cent., as will appear by the 
accompanying table. These perquisites were known by the names of 
roossoom, or customary allowancbs, and bheekna, or charitable demand; 
which latter is- a sum payablf^ from the revenue of villages, without refer¬ 
ence to their value, and which is not traceable to any fixed scale. 

The whole of the bucks of the Zemindars have been preserved accord¬ 
ing to the ancient custom, as far*as it could be ascertained j and where 
that was not possible, an average of tlieir receipts for a series of years 
was taken, and the per-centage laid down, in proportion to the revenue of 
those seasons. 

On this subject I may here quote the thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth j)ara- 
graphs of my despatch to nVlr. Uhaplin’s address of the 31st January 

“ 35th The Daismooks, Daispaudees, and other district officers of 
“ those classes have lost much of the influence and power which they 
“ possessed under the late Gove^*nment, because they were the chief 
“ engines employed by the farmers of the revenue to carry their exactions 
“ on the Ryots into effect, and this gave them a hold on both parties 
“ which is incompatible with our fair dealing. As far as regards their 
" just emoluments, they are full as well paid by us, and their bucks are 
*• increasing with the prosperity of the country ; but it is, nevertlicless, 
“ very probable they do not actually receive so much as they did during 
“ the latter twenty years of the Mahratta rule, for in that period, exclusive 
“ of their acknowledged rights, they had various rattans of obtaining 
“ money and kind from the cultivators, who were urged either by fear of 
“ their power, or a wish to secure their interest with the Mamlutdars, to 
“ submit to their demands. 

“ S6th. With these exceptions, I consider the Zemindars are perhaps 
“ better off* than they were under Bajec Rao, as they were then in their 
“ turn subject to be called on to pay puttees and nuzziirs for a con- 
“ tinuance of their wuttuns, and on other pretences, whereas they now 
“ have the satisfaction of feeling that whatever their bucks may amount 
“ to, they are sure to get them without trouble, and to enjoy them in 
** security. Of their disposition towardn us I can only judge from their 
“ avowed sentiments, and they compel me to believe, that this body of 
“ people are as well pleased with our authority as others.” 

Question. Answer. 

108th. Were these officers heredi- 108th. They were hereditary, and, 
tary or ever removed from their offices ? unless in cases of treason or some crime 

against the state, the office descended 
from generation to generation. In the district of Warry, under the Poona 
collectorate, the ancient Dmsmooks are said to have lost their wuttuns in 
consequence of engaging in a rebellion, the object of which was to subvert 
the Government. 

i09th. What ^i^as the duty exacted 109th. See the replies to the two 
from these' Zemindars in former times, preceding questions, 
and what service do they now perform ? 

Have any changes been introduced into 
modem usage ? 

noth. Were thc^e of the higher 110th Noton account of their buck 
order ever subje^^t to suit and service roossooms, but many of them were em- 
like ancient feudal tenures ? ployed in the service of Government as 

Sir^rs, and enjoyed in that capacity 
jagheers and other advantages. 

null. 
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Question, " Aiiswer, 

111th. Is the influence of those offi* 111th. I think not: my opinion of 
cers generally advantageous or other- them is expressed in the paragraphs 
wise to Government ? quoted in the lOyth reply ; and I look 

on them at tliis time as merely a class 
of men who add to the burthens of the Ryots, without bringing any equi¬ 
valent in the scale, either as regards the people or .the Government 
ll^th. Mas that influence diminished llSth. See the\eplyto the lOyth 
since we succeeded to the Govern- question, 
ment ? 


Revenue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. H. Pottinger’s 
Replies 
to Quwies, 

SI July 1622. 
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ll.ith. Would it be politic still more 113th. I am decidedly of opinion, 

to circumscribe it ? as may be collected from what I have 

s already written^on this topic, that the 

t more we limit the authority of the Ze- 
mindars the better. ^ 

114th. Is the influence of Gooroos, 114lh. In matters of justice which 
or heads of tribes, lass considerable came before the Adawlut, the influ- 
, than formerly? What effect has the once of the heads of tribes is no doubt 
change upon their morals? lessened; but in all other respects, I 

think iris full as great fif not greater) 
than under the Mahrattas. I have studied to impress upon all parties the 
necessity of a strict observance of the moral duties of society, and where 
complaints have come before me \ have always given my countenance to 
the heads of castes, unless it was plain that their object was to extort 
money from those under them. I have also frequ^tly punished breaches 
of morals with greater severity than was usual for a length of time past, 
and, on the whole, I am disposed to believe the population at large are 
impressed with a high idea of our sentiments of propriety. The establish¬ 
ment of the native College at Poona raised us in the eyes of all classes of 
our new subjects in a degree that it is not possible to express ; and it is 
gratifying to^hear the terras in wdiich it is spoken of. 

ll.Oth. AVhat are the rights, privi- 115th. In replying to this question, 
leges and duties of Mill-chiefs, Naicks, I beg to refer to the accompanying 
of Shetsundies, Ramoossces, &c. ? scries of queries and answers which I 

reccivetikfrom, and transmitted to Mr. 
Chaplin, in December 1821. The duties of Hill-chiefs, Bhcels, and Ra- 
moossecs, are to guard hill-lbrts and villages. The former bold villages in 
jagheer, and are besides in the receipt of pay (as was the case during the 
Mahratta authority) from the treasury. The Bheels and Ramoossees re¬ 
ceive allowances Irom the villages which they guard. In#some villages 
they are given in kind at an established quantity on each Ryot, or in an 
undeflned portion of the crops accor^ng to its goodness ; in other places 
the watchmen are paid in money, which is included in the gaum khurch, 
and in a third class they have portions of ground. The immediate duty of 
the Bheels and Ramoossces in our pay, is to apprehend criminals of all 
descriptions, and to be generally responsible for the tranquillity of certain 
districts. 

The Shetsundies are men who perform the duty of our ** mehaul 
Sebundies,” and receive an allowance on this account. There are only 
people of this class in one pergunnah under me (Piynair), and there fffly- 
eight men receive an allowance in kind, equal (last fusly) to 1,732 rupees, 
or thirty rupees per man per annum. 

llGth. Was it the custom -of the llGth. Yes; wheff the Ryots of a 
former Government to advance tuc- village required such, th^ applied 
cavee; if so, under what securities, through the Potail to the Aemindars, 
and what were the periods of repay- ^who made arrangement for the requi- 
ment ? ‘^sitc security, and got the Camavisdar 

to advance the amount The usual 
security was the Zemindar’s being responsible for the Retail, the Potail 
for the whole village, and each Ryot for his neighbour. Except in par¬ 
ticular cases, the advances were always repaid within the season. 

VoL. IV. 9 G 117th. 
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Question. Answer. 

What is the existing usage? 117th. The usage at present is so 
Did the former exceed or fall short of far altered, that the interference of 
the present amount? Would cultiva> the Zemindars is not considered requU 
tion be promoted by further augment- site to obtain advances of tuccavee, 
ing these advances ? as I suspected they took advantage of 

, their situation to profit by their recom'- 

mendation. The zumeen sanklee, or concatenated security, is still pre¬ 
served, and the period of re-payment is influenced by various circum¬ 
stances j such as the crops for whicli the tuccavee is required, whether it 
is an istawa land, &c. I do n6t think the cultivation would be aug¬ 
mented by increasing the tuccavee, nor do I think it would be desirable 
to do so. 


118th. What proportion of the 118th. In five villages of the Sun- 
Ryots of five villages require the aid' gumnair pergunnah, the following 
oi tuccavee? were the total number of Koonbecs, 

and those who took tuccavee : 


•A 


Villages. 

Sumnapore.. 

Total Koonb%.s. 

Received 1 

. 15 

Pakre.. 


. ... lO 

Wargaow . 


. <1 

Khurcct. 

. d. 

5 

Maldur . 


4. 


91 

43 


119th. On the whole, is there more 119th. I look upon it that in genc- 
or less efficiency of control under us ral our control is full as efficient as 
or under the native sway ? under ilie native sway ; but in the 

investigation and detection of the 
abuses of onr head revenue officers, I do not think we are, or perhaps 
ever can be, equal to them. The reason for this (Exclusive of those 
mentioned in tJie sixty-third reply) may perhaps be traced to our scrupu¬ 
lous justice, which demands proofs which no native would think of asking 
for before he made up his mind. One thing is however quite certain^ 
that at present no one can peculate without the connivance or assistance 
of the Camavisdars; and if we cou^ld only teach them to be honest, or 
restrain them by fear, we might feel assured no others could defraud the 
public. 

120th. Is there more or less forma- 120th. I think we have all the three 
lity, decision, and despatch ? quahties alluded to in this question 

beyond any thing that the natives 
have ever evinced. We arc by far more formal in our papers, correspon¬ 
dence, kc., and our decision and despatch of business are subjects of great 
surprise, to even those who lived under the administration of Nana 
Furnavcesc. That minister himself, doubtless, far exceeded in his des¬ 
patch of business what any one European could transact; but the division 
of our duties, and the regularity and celerity of our references and replies, 
are points in which we have a manifest advantajre. 

121st. Are we more or less arbi- 121st. We are less arbitrary, ti*king 
trary, summary, and discretional? the word in one sense, that is, we never 

decide till we have fully investigated. 
We arc less summary in one respect, ainTmore so in another. We wait 
with patience for proofs, and weigh and examine all facts : to* this extent 
we are less summary. On the other hand, when we have once got the 
truth, our acts and orders are brief and explicit: and in this light we arc 
more Nummary. It is, after the receding remarks, almost tautology to 
say I think we are less discretions. I mean by less discretional that our 
acts do not depend on the ideas or impulse of the moment, but that they 
are controlled by forms, and not left to the discretion or pleasure of 
any individual, as was often the case in former times in this country. 

I22d. 
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Question. Ansiver. 

122d. Are there any innovations, 122d. Some wuttuns are sometimes 
such as distraint and sale ol’ wuttuns, temporarily resumed (or rather placed 
abolition of tuccavee, personal coer- under the Caraavisdar) to accelerate a 
cion, &c. punchayet or some such object, but 

none have been sold or distrained by 
me. Tuccavee I have forbidden where it affected the females of a 
debtor’s family, but this only in cases where it was ’complained of as 
being very vexatious. Personal coercion I never allow unless by the 
orders of one ol‘ my Assistants or mj^self, and where Camavisdars confine 
people, on whatever cause, they are ordered to report it instantly. 


Kevmue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. H. Pottinger’s 
Replies 
to Queries, 

.SI July 1822. 
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In closing these replies, I think it proper to state how 1 have obtained 
the information which has led to my opinion. WJierc papers were not 
recpiisite, or not to be had (as was too often the case), I have consulted 
natives of every class, and in all parts of the country, and where my 
informants disagreed, if it were practicable I confronted them. This 
was however seldom in my jiower, for 1 usually foutid a discrepancy of 
sentiments in different perguniiahs: but as I pushed my incpiiries 1 gene¬ 
rally discovered the disagreement j)roceedcd more from localities than 
from any general system. 


The opinions I have formed myself are given with a freedom which I 
trust will not be thought presumptuous. I am fully sensible that many of 
them may be erroneous, but it is desirable in such a discussion that even 
erroneous opinions should be inad6 known, in order that they may be 
confuted and the errors pointed out. ' 

(Signed) HENRY POTTINGER, 

Collector. 


Mohtw'Ja, Professional or House Taacs. 

1st. Explain what was the former 1st. There was no defined mode; 
mode of fixing the mohturfa, or taxes it rested entirely on the pleasure of 
on traders, merchants, aititiccrs, or ar- the executive authority at the moment, 
tisans. 

Succeeding Questions. 

2d. Was it fixed with reference to 2d. It was generally considered to 
their income, or to the size of their be fixed with reference to their in- 
houses ? If in cither way, how were comes, from their particular callings: 
those points ascertained ? but the whole was done by guess, and 

therefore it was particularly incorrect. 
No such thing was ever thought of as examining the books or papers of 
any person, to ascertain his resources , or profits, nor would such a pro¬ 
cedure be tolerated. The common report of a man’s means .was taken 
as the ground-work of the demand to be made on him. He of course 
remonstrated, and protested his profits were unequal to the proposed 
assessment, and he generally succeeded in getting it fixed at a lower 
scale 

3d. Or were the contributors divid- 3d. In pranths, or large trading 
ed into classes, and a certain amount towns, the sum to be p^id by each 
fixed upon each class ? cla.ss was (and is) generally fixed with 

reference to,the numbers composing 
it; and the “ Chowdree Mehtree,” or “ Mocuddum,” apportioned it 
out under the superintendence of the Shuitcr Mahajun, who are looked 
on with regard to the pranths in the same light as the Potail to the village. 
All these people listened to the representations of the persons to be 
assessed, reported them to the Camavisdar, and made the best agreement 
for those under them in their poweif 

4th. Were they distributed into 4th. The classes were not change- 
classes by the officers of Government, able at the pleasure of either the 
or was it done among themselves ? officers of Government or the mem¬ 
bers of them, as they depended on the 

descent 
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S 


Ansu'cr. 

descent of the individual; and 1 have not been able to hear of even one 
instance of a man of one class being included in another, unless his here¬ 
ditary .calling assimilated with some other one. Thus a Lohar or black¬ 
smith sometimes pcribrms the duty of a Sootar or carpenter, and will 
perhaps pay niohtur/a as such; but if a 'J'elce or oilman was to try the 
same experiment, he would still be ranked amongst the Telees and be 
charged (or there. 

Question. Amnecr. 

5th. If the tax had reference to the 5th. I have stated in the second 
condition of individuals, what steps reply, that no well-defined steps were 
were taken to ascertain it ? ever taken to ascertain a man’s con¬ 

dition in life. That the head of the 
class usually can give a tolerable guess on this point, and the individual’s 
neighbours ; but of course an assessment levied on such a system is very 
often erroneous, and a dealer of any class whose receipts and disburse¬ 
ments within a year will not be above 5tH.) rupees, will perhaps pay as 
much as one whose pecuniary transactions involve lacs. 


Oth. Wliat are the principal sources (ith. 1 am unable to ansswer this 
of profit and income to respectable cpiestion except by conjecture, tor 
Soucars ? of course tlie dealings of individuals 

vary as much in this country as in 
Europe. There are very few great Soucars in this colicctorship. They 
deal in all descriptions ol’ articles, such as cloth, timber, pearls, shaw'Is, 
grain, oil and ghee, bullion, kerranak (or sundries, &c. Sic.). They 
also discount and draw bills, lend money at high interest on good security, 
or articles placed in pawn with them, and are in fact always ready to 
speculate in any article on which they have a hope of benefiting. Of the 
profits of such general dealers it is of course utterly impossible to form 
the most remote idea. It is said they often lose by the untimely delay 
of their goods till the best period of selling them is past; and sometimes 
they are great gainers. A Soucar 1 am assured is considered fortunate who 
clears ten per cent, on his capital within the year. 


7th. What is the highest and what 7th. J'hc replies to this and the 
the low'cst amount of tax paid by in- succeeding qutistions as far as the 
dividuals of. this and the mercantile 12th, are contained in the accompany- 
])rofession within your colicctorship? ing table (A), to wJiieh I respectfully 

beg relercnce may be had. It has 
been prepared, after a careful examinaton, from the best data I could 
procure. 

8th. Ditto. Cloth de.a1ers? 


9th. Ditto. Grain dealers ? 
10th. Ditto, Other dealers ? 


11th. Ditto. Silk and cloth weavers? 

12th. Ditto, .lingurs or cabinet makers, cattle hirers, taylors, and other 
professional classes ? 

13th. What is the present mode of 13th. The ancient system has been 
regulating these taxes ? preserved as far as was compatible 

with the strict mode of keeping our 
accounts, which calls for a scrutiny that was not considered requisite 
by the Mahrattas. The Camavisdars are ordered to keep a comparative 
statement of the persons of each class liable to pay mohturfa, to account 
for all increase and decrease in their numbers, ■&c. In villages we are 
obliged to take the Botail’s word for the names of the Buneea, and to 
assess the latter accordingly. There are, however, it may be observed, 
many village Buneeas, or shopkeepers, who do not pay mohturfa, and 
never have done so. 


14th. W’hat are the defects of the 14th. They are numerous; but I 
system ? apprehend it is easier to point them 

out than to suggest remedies. 1st. 

'J'hcrc 


• « 
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Answer. 

There is no principle or standard to judge of the ability of the payer to 
discharge the demand made on him, and consequently it may be too much 
or too little. 2d Poor individuals may, from the same want,^ be assessed 
higher than rich ones. 3d. The amount to be paid by members of 
classes is in some degree dependent on the head of the class, who 
favours himself and friends, and distresses those who arc least able to bear 
it. 4th. It appears to me the tax, as far as the interests of Government 
are concerned, may be easily evaded by persons keeping out of the way 
at the moment the amount of the assessment is fixed, wiiich requires to be 
done annually. .7th. The Shaithecs, he. may report individuate to be dead 
wdio are really not so; and Gth. The tax may be moderate enough one 
year, and so heavy the next (owing to a stagnation of trade or from some 
other cause) as to ojierate as a check upon industry. 
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* Qtiexfton. A/is&'er. 

1.7th. What rules would you suggest 1.7th. 1 would propose that the tax 
for defining the amount ol‘ the tax to should be fixed on some regular scale, 
be paid, so that it may in some degree and not, as now, left to the opinion of 
be proportionate to income ? the heads of classes, the Camavisdars 

or their (’arcoons. 1 would oblige the 
head of the class to furnish a statement, under a penally, of the means of 
every man in his division, to the best of his knowledge ; and if 1 discovered 
he had made a false statement W'illingly, I would fine him. As soon as I 
got his stiitement, I would send for the individuals mentioned in it, and 
hear what they had to say, and if they shewed good cause to believe their 
condition had been overrated, J would reduce the sum opposite their 
names, I w'ould next take into consideration the particular calling of each • 
class, how far it was profitable, certain, or precarious. When all these 
preliminaries were ascertained, as far as might be possible, I w'ould 
establish a per-centage on the estimated stock in trade (cajntal) of every 
individual in each class, and not allow it to be altered, ho\vever much his 
condition improved, under three or five years. This arrangement would 
operate as a spur to industry ; it would still leave the heads of classes the 
legitimate authority they possess, whilst at the same time it would relieve 
those below' them from groundless opju’ession ; and finally, it w'ould be in 
some degree a cliteck on the inqiosition and peculations of our Camavis¬ 
dars, who would have only to sec that all new' comers were registered on 
their arrival; but I would not give those officers the pow'er of fixing the 
sum to be paid by any person. 


I am ndt at this moment prepared to say what would be the per-centage 
on the capital of each individual or class. 1 should however be inclined to 
make it very low, perhaps not above one per cent. ; but there should be 
a graduating scale to fix even the per-centage, so that where a man was 
either very j>oor or very rich, it should not fall too heavy on him. 

(Signed) HENRY POTTINGER. 


Miscellaneous Questions. 

1st. What is the extent to which 1st, The slavery in the Deccan is 
slavery is prevalent, and the customs entirely of that kind which may be 
observed regarding it ? termed domestic or household. The 

slaves sceip to be of four kinds. 

1st. Those who have been sold by their parents under the pressure of 
want during a general famine. 

2d. Those who have been kidnapped or entiefed away from their homes 
at a great distance, and disposed of in these districts. 

3d. Those who have voluntarily followed Brinjarries and other travelling 
merchants from foreign territories, at times that scarcity prevailed in them, 
and who agreed t6 allow themselves to be sol^ when purchasers offered, as 
the only means of preserving |lieir lives. 

4tli. Those sold by their parents to professional dancing-masters, to be 
brought up as such. These latter are all prostitutes, 

VoL. IV. 9 H 
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Ansn'cr, 

The third class is perhaps the most numerous; but, on the whole, I can¬ 
not say that slavery is very prevalent in this part of the country. It is 
more isp in large towns than in the villages, atid chiefly confined to the 
houses of Brahmins and Moosulinans; some I’otails also have slaves, but 
very lew of the Koonbees. 

Slaves used to be purchased at all prices, from 500 to 25 rupees, accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances of the moment and the recommendatory qua¬ 
lities the slaves po:>sessed. Females were always the dearest, and their 
price depended in a great measure on tlieil* youth and good looks. They 
are usually, besides being the servants of the family, the concubines of' the 
master of it; and where both male and female slaves were kcj)t, they were 
allowed to intermarry, and the offspring, if any, w'crc not considered 
slaves. 


An.sxcei\ 

2d There seems to have been no 
restraint on slavery of the kind alluded 
to ill the yireceding reply, beyond that 
imposed by the means of the people 
who chose to keep slavc.s. 

3d. In what respect is the domestic 3d. I have heard of no foreign 
different from the external or foreign slavery, such as was practised in Eu- 
trade? rope. Children of both sexes (and 

even men and women) have been 
brought into the countries from the territories of foreign powers, and sold 
here as described in the first reply ; and probably they may have been 
exported under the same circumstances, but it docs not form a source of 
trade. 


Question. 

2d. How far recognized by local 
usage ? 


4th. Assuming it to be necessary to 4th. 1 am not of opinion that any 
allow mothers to dispose of their chi I- 'rules are requisite, beyond the civil 
dren in times of famine, what cliecks authority exercising (under particular 
would you impose on the abuse of the circumstances) a discretional power in 
practice ? emancipating persons of either sex, 

W'ho may apply to him. In 1S19, a 
good number of peojilc of all ages and sexes were brought into the districts 
tinder me from Beder, Hyderabad, Golconda, &c. (where a famine existed) 
by Brinjai'ries, who had gone to those places with grain. These people had 
come of their owm accord with the Brinjarrics, and had promised to allow 
themselves to be sold ; but when they arrived in a country where they found 
they could support themselves by their labour, they objecto'd to fulfil their 
agreement, and comjdained to me, as thj^Brinjarrics had made use of them 
as coolies on the road j and as 1 did not consider myself justified in coun¬ 
tenancing such trafiic, I had it notified that if any one bought these people, 
they did so at the risk of losing their money; for (I added) should the 
slaves leave them, I neither would oblige them to return nor allow them to 
be forced to do so. The consccpicnce of this notification was, that no one 
would buy a single slave, and the Brinjarrics w'cre glad to set them at 
liberty to save tlie expense of feeding them. In anotlier instance a great 
many children M'cre carried to Na.ssick, w'herd the late Mr. Wilkins then 
was ; that gentleman applied to me for instructions, and 1 directed that the 
children should not be allowed to be sold, but that they were to be given 
in charge of respectable householders, utider the express stipulation that 
they were humanely treated, fcil, and clothed, and to be considered free 
whenever they chose to quit their protectors. 

Since the occurrence of these two' circumstances I have had very few 
applications about slaves, and I believe the custom is rapidly falling into 
disuse : for the people of the country assumed from my measures that we 
did not approve of it; and that belief, combined with the natural turn of 
their inclinations, which is, I think, certainly avers*! to keeping slaves, has 
been sufficient to check the practice ^ithout any formal prohibition. 

The complaints that have reached me of late have been almost entirely 
from Naiqueens, or female keepers of sets of dancing girls, from whom 

young 
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Answer, 

young women, educated by them, hava eloped with their lovers. In all 
these cases I was guided by circumstances in my decision. If the man 
with whom the girl had eloped agreed to pay lier original price to the 
Naiqueen, and to declare the former free, I always sanctioned the arrange¬ 
ment ; and even in instances where the girl showed that she had earned 
more for the Naiqueen than all the expenses she had incurred on her, in¬ 
cluding her price, I also took no means to force the girl to return, but 
left it to the woman to prevail on her if she could. 

One good eflect of the S 3 'stcm I have pursued is, to ensure to the slaves 
who arc still in the country the kindest treatment; but this be said 
to be a negative advantage, because the people who had slaves appear 
always to have cherished them more in the light of members of their 
fanuly than an^' thing else. 
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Question. Answer. 

.'Jth. Would it be consistent with .Oth. It would not be consistent with 
the former usage to cmancij)ato the former usage to lay down an}^ fixed 
slave when he or she becomes ol'ager’ I'ule to this effect: but the truth is, it 

is not called for. The people (at least 
in this collectorship) know our sentiments on the subject, and in a very 
short time, I limey, there will be no slaves. 1 never hear of a purchase 
now, unless it is by some of the Naiqueens or a rich Brahmin, and in both 
these cases the girl (fi:>r it is now exclusively confined to females) may be, 
if W'e except the morality of her life, considered fortunate, as she is sure 
to be well fed, ami treated with the utmost kindness. 


1 st. Was the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment necessary to successions or adop¬ 
tions ? 


iid. Is the practice kept up? 


3d. WTat nuzzerana was paid to 
Government on adoption or succes¬ 
sion, or w'hat fines in the shape of re¬ 
lief for renewal of jagheers and other 
grants ? 


1 st. Where the persons* concerned 
were of importance, such as J.aghcer- 
dars, Enamdars, Zemindars, or great 
Soucars, it was,, but not in trifling 
cases amongst the common people. 

^id. It is, and under the late orders 
of Government, perha])s more strictly' 
than formerly. 

3d. This entirely depended on the' 
ability of the persons requiring the 
sanction and the pleasure of' Govern¬ 
ment on these subjects, 'fherc were 
no fixed rules: one man would pay 
heavily where another gof permission 
for a trifle, but something was almost 
always exacted. 


1 st. Is cotton cultivated, and to 3 ,st. There is no cultivation of cot- 
what extent, in 3 ’our district ? ton in this collectorship from which 

any conclusion can be formed. It is 
supposed that out of 2/>,000 beegahs of cultivated ground, 'there will 
not be five sowed with cotton. 


‘-id. Is there any import or export 
of the article from the district ? ' 


V 2d. It is imported from Berar in 
small quantities, but there is no ex¬ 
portation of it. 


3d. What is the usual price jier 3d. So little does it form an article 
candy of 500 lbs. ? ^ of trade, that the sale of a candy had 

never been known even in Ahmed- 
nuggur. 'It now sells at three seers and a half or seven pounds per 
rupee, so that 500 pounds would at the same rate cost about seventy 
rupees and a quarter. 

4.th. What is the time of sowing ^th. The season for sowing is in 
and plucking, and what the u§ual modte Ahur (or June and July), along with 
of cultivation ? the khurreef crops, and it is plucked in 

the months of Poush and Magh 

(January 
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(January and February). The mode of cultivation is little attended to 
here. The field being cleared, the seed is rolled in clay, and thus depo¬ 
sited in the ground, by a .sort of large drill called a moghur; after this, 
■when the bushes are six or seven inches high, ihcy are kept earthed up 
* by some, while others do no more than weed mem, which is done as may 
seem requisite till the crop is ripe. 

Question. Ansrver. 

,0th. Is the soil of the district gene- 5th. ^Thc first class of black soil is 
rally calculated for the growth of the only one in this collectorship which 
cotton ? would produce cotton, and even then 

the crops would depend entirely on 
the fall of rain. It is generally thought that the quantity of rain which 
falls in these districts, on an average of years, would not be sufficient for 
the growth of cotton. The natives have also an idea that if rain falls in 
the nakshutra called “ swatcc,” which occurs this year between the 22d 
of October and the 2d of November, the cotton is utterly and irrecoverably 
destroyed: and' to support this general belief they have a proverb signi¬ 
fying, if the swatee (rain) falls, there will be no cotton even for the wicks 
of lamps. 

Cth. What is the rent of land capa- 0th. The cotton will only grow here 
ble of producing cotton ? in the best black soil, of which the 

* rent varies from two and a-half to two 

rupees per beegah. 

7th. What is the aggregate of the 7th. ft is impossible to form any 
expense of the cultivation of cotton ? con jecture, even, on this subject, owing 

" to the custom being almost unknown. 

8th. If the soil is favourable to the 8th, I fear no mode of encourage- 
growth of cotton, what is the best ment could be devised that would en- 
mode of encouraging and exterfding sure the object in view. I do not 
its cultivation ? mean to say that the people might 

not be induced by rewards to increase 
the cultivation of cotton, but the want of a certain supply of rain is an 
obstacle that we cannot remove. “ 


1st. Are boundary disputes fre- 1st. They are j but of course they 
quent? diminish daily, for few new ones 

spring up, owing to our constantly 
adopting measures to ascertain at the 
moment the rights of the claimants. 

2d. What is your mode of settling 2fl. Chiefly by punchayets; and 
them ? where they fail, by the different methods 

resorted to by the natives themselves, 
such as kreeabs, or ordeals performed by the Potail. I need not enter 
‘ into a long detail of the nature of these ordeals, as *I have frequently 
reported on them pefore. Where the punchayet and they also fail, I 
always direct the Camavisdar either to allow the disputed land to lie fallow, 
. or to have it cultivated by the people of some^illage that has nothing to 
say to the affair. This plan 1 think much more effectual towards obliging 
the parties to come to terms, o/else to l^ave a punchayet, than any other 
1 have tried. 


ist. What is the number of Sebun- 
dies kept up for forts or military pur¬ 
poses ? 

Soobadars. 

Jemadars . 

Duf&dars . 

Privates. 


1st. The police Sebundies were of 
l4ie following strength on the 1st May 
1822: , 

. 11 

.A. 27 

.A. 143 

. 1.437 


total. 1,618 
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Question. Answer, 

2d. What is the number of mehaiil 2d. Their numbers are as follows; 

Sebundies attached to each talook for 
revenue or police purposes ? 

Jemadar. DuiTadar. Privates. Total. 

NuiTErur . 1 . .S . .30 .. 4..3 • 

Revenue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Report, 

20 Aug. 18%. 

Mr. H. Pottinger’a 
Replies 
to Queries, 

31 July 1822. 

Farnair .,. 

. 0 . 

.... 2 . 

.... 20 . 

..... 22 

Sungumnair .. 

. 1 . 

.... 2 . 

k • • • 30 •• •• 1 

..i.. 33 

Neywassa . 

Shewgaon .. 

0 . 

.... 2 . 

.... 50 . 

.... 25 . 

.... 55 
.... ^2rj 

Deccan. 

Patadar . 


.... 4> . 

• • • • • • • • 1 

. 76 


Chandore .i.. 



.... (50 . .. 

65 


Nassick . 

.. 2 . 

n 

.... go 

... 07 


Wunn Dindoree. 


.... 4 ..... 

a • • • 4*0 « • • • < 

. 45 


Sinnar . .. 



.... 30 .... 



Ankola, &c. 



• • • • «.jO • • • • 

. 56 


Kurmulla . 






Koortee . 

. 1 _ 

_ 4. . 


. an 


Kurdah . 


.... 2 . 

• • • ■ • • • • 



Jamkhair . 


_ 2 . 

_ QTt . 

.. 27 


Rahory, &c. 


.... 2 . 


. 43 


Koombharee . 

. 1 .... 

.... 2 . 


. .3.3 



Total 17 ... 

• • • « 

— W — 

.. 749 ... 

... 822 



1st. What is the number of Shet- ' 1st. There are no persons who hold 
sundies, or village militia, who hold service lands of this kind within this 
service lands ? collcctorship. 


1st. Would it be politic to establish 1st. In my despatch of the 13th of 
the use of stamps in judicial and other January 1822 1 recommended the 
proceedings, or do you consider it ■ introduction of stamped paper to a 
better to defer the measure at present ? certain extent: subsequent inquiries 

have tended to confirm the opinion 1 
had then formed of the advantages to be expected from the measure; it 
would check all groundless litigation, while it would leave our courts as 
open as they now are to persons who really had cause for complaint. I 
do not mean that stamped paper should be required on re^venue com* 
plaints, only in cases where one man complains against another. A 
common Mahratta is, in this point, a curious sort of being : for he is 
never so happy as when he can get some one to listen to his complaints ; 
and rather than say nothing, he will invent a stor^'. I remember when I 
was one day j^about two years ago) sitting with the Goossayen of Dytna, 
on whom I had called as 1 passed his village, a Koonbee came ^ com¬ 
plain to me of the great inconvenience he sufteaed from the proximity of 
his village to the Seroor cantonment. Several other men seconded his 
representation; and fls the cantonment was then about to be removed, I 
told them they would not long be troubled with it. The instant they heard 
this intelligence they expressed their sorrow at the intended removal of 
the troops, and confessecJi^ they were a great source of profit to the 
surrounding Villages. The Goossayen* himself, who is a very sensible 
respectable man, observed that this was a true picture of all Mahrattas: 
for (added he) if a man at work in a field sees you coming down a hill 
on horse];ack, a mile ofi^ he instantly says to himscifj ** Here is the Saheb, 
what complaint shall 1 make to him ?” 

The introduction of stamped paper would, I conceive, Mly operate 
as a preventive ter groundless complaints; and it would in tnis view be 
very useful, for the people are too fond of making them ; and the unac¬ 
countable gratification. they rffeem to derive from it often leads them to 
neglect their fields, families, and stock, till they are ruined, or nearly so. 
VoL. IV. * 9 I They 
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, Answer. » 

They then become, as it were, desperate, and if their suit is even rejected 
or decided against them, they set off to Bombay or to Poona to hand up 
petitions to Government or the Commissioner. On these grounds »1 should 
be glad to see stamps introduced. ^ 

(Signed) Hl^RY POTTINGER. 


Altkaree, ^c. 


Question. 

0 1st. What is the revenue derived 
from the abkaree branch ? 


' Answer. 

1st. The total revenue from this 
sourceinfuslyl230,wasRs.9,923.3.93. 


2d. Is the privilege of selling spirits 
or toddy, &c. rented or otherwise ? 

3d. If rented, are the licenses for 
whole divisions, or for single shops or 
stills ? 


2d. Yes, it is rented to the highest 
bidder by public auction. 

3d. It is rented by the different Ca- 
mavisdars within their range. The 
renter of the pergunnah afterwards 
makes such arrangements as he thinks 
fit with the owners of shops. 


4th. Is the number of shops and 4th. It is not peremptorily limited 
stills limited ? ^ to the shops that were aut[iorizcd 

under the Mahratta authority. Wher¬ 
ever I have heard of a new shop being set up, I have had it put down 
instantly, even though it was in a village of Scindia*s. I consider the 
great restrictions under which the abkaree revenue was administered by 
the late Government to have been highly praiseworthy, and I endeavour 
by every means to prevent their being infringed. On this subject 1 beg 
reference may be had to the 29th and 30th paragraphs of my despatch of 
t^^e 31 St January 1822. 


5th. Are the prices fixed, or any 5th. The price is not fixed as to the 
other restrictions imposed on the sale ? quantity to be sold for a rupef. A 

translation of the rules I laid down 
for the farmers is herewith transmitted. I have received orders about 
fixing the selling price jn concert with the military authorities, but I 
have not had leisure to do so. I think the system, to be eflectiial, 
should be made general, and 1 strongly recommend a scale being laid 
down and adopted. 

6th. Under what restrictions was 6th. During the better times of the 
this branch conducted under the old M^rattas no one could get liquor to 
Government ? buy without a permit note from the 

Camavisdars of the district. Latterly 
this rule had been overlooked, but still the restriction as to the number of 
shops was rigidly maintained. 

7th. What changes have taken 7th. See the preceding replies, 
place since the conquest? 

8th. Are licences issued for the ex- 8th. No. 
elusive privilege of collecting fines for 
transgression of the rules of particular 
castes ? 


9th. For the exclusive privilege of 
selling tobacco, ganja, bhang, betel- 
leaf? 


9th. Not for the sale of tobacco or 
betel-leaf, but for that of bhang, ganja, 
opium &c. ’ 

10th. With respect to any other 
monopolies I have followed the prac¬ 
tice pf the Mahrattas} I only now recollect those for the sale of fire-wood 
(for burning corpses), tamarinds and ghee j also the right of bung broker 
on the sale of pice (tandool duilalleej^, which are in force in the town of 
Nassick alone. 


10th. Or for any other monopolies ? 


nth. 
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Question. Answer, 

11th. Specify each branch of this l^h. The amount of the contracts 
description that may be included in for the sale of liquor, bhang, ganja, 
your jummabundy, explaining the rules &c. is fixed in khists, like any other 
and principles on which |pch is con- portion of the revenue, and paid 
ducted and administered. monthly. The minor monopolies, 

such as for the sale of tamarinds, fire¬ 
wood, &c., are annual, and fluctuate according to circumstances. They 
are all included under the head of swaee jumraa, and they will be found on 
the table marked B, accompanying the 24th. question on revenue affairs. 
I here annex the questions which I circulated to the Camavisdars undq|r 
me, on the receipt of the Commissioner’s letter of the 2l8t of August 
1821, and the two tables (A and B, Abkaree) which are herewith fbr- 
'warded, will shew the result of my investigations. 


Revenue 
EncloBurea in 
Mr. Chapfin’g 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. H. Pottinger’s 
Replies 
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81 July 1822. 


Deccan. 


1st. How many liquor-stills are in your district ? 

2d. How much liquor is made per month from each still on an 
average, and what will be the value of the whole ? 

3d. What expenses attend each still per month ? 

4th. What is the selling price of a pukha seer of liquor in your 
district? 


5th. Have you fixed the selling price of liquor, or is 'it left to the 
option of the maker of it? “ 


You are hereby directed to s<nd a careful Carcoon into your district to 
ascertain the above points. If any of the liquor-makers hesitate about 
giving explicit answers on the spot to these question.s, you will bring them 
to the tannah, and obtain the required information. You arc to include 
all Circar’s khalsa villages; also those belonging to Scindia, Domaldars, 
See. in this inquiry, and to send full and correct answers as quickly as 
possible. * 


Dated 28th August 1821. , (Signed) HENRY POTTINGER. 


CUSTOMS, 

l.y/ Queslioti. 

On the subject of Customs I am perfectly unable to add any thing to my 
despatch of the 24th of August 1820 to the Commissioner, a duplicate of 
W'liich I herewith transmit. The total want of principle and system in the 
collection of this branch of tlie revenue will be evident from a perusal of that 
despatch, and the necessity for a revision of the whole has become every day 
more forcibly impressed on me. There are no nakahs, or chowkies, for the 
exclusive collection of the oobah magh, uroh margh, .stulbhureet or stulmorh, 
as the same persjpns are employed on ail branches of the customs, and are very 
frequently paid acfcrding to the amount of the sums that pass through their 
hands. 

'■Zd Question. 

I have a table in preparation, shewing the articles composing the foreign 
trade of this collectorship, and the general direction of it, which shall be sub¬ 
mitted as soon as it is completed; but this will require a little time, owing to the 
non-receipt of replies to references made on this point to the Camavisdars of 
each district under me. 

The variations in the rules on different routes, and at different stations, are 
shown in the tables already transmitted with the despatch alluded to; and from 
them will be seen, as far as it is possibte to define, thb highest as well as lowest 
rates charged on goods of all descriptions j likewise the remissions usually 
granted in particular pergunnahs or to particular individuals ; the amount of 
the rights of the Roossoomadars are also detailed in those tables. I propose, 
however, to form a more compact table, which shall be hereafter submitted; 
but I am doubtful whether it will bei^found so explanatory, owing to the omi.s- 
sion of the lengthened details. « 


3d 
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. 3d Question. 

The internal trade is not susceptible of any explanation beyond what I have 
given in the despatch and its accompaniments, because tliere is no defined course 
for it, and the present system of' ;zukaut has almost entirely put a stop to any 
thing of the kitul. 

^th and 5th QtJtestions. 

The same observations apply to the fourth and fifth questions. 

Gth Question. 


Deccan. Thg sing singotce varies in every bazar in the country, and unless we collect 

a list of all tlic villages, and show how it is charged in each, it is not practicable 
to reply to this query. The average amount of it is about five per cent, taken 
throughout the Deccan. In some places it is eight, jiine, and ten, and in others 
two, three, and four. 


All other items of custom revenue that have come to my knowledge are ex¬ 
plained under their dillerent heads in my despatch, such as nakhas, wullole, 
chihuldo, chappa, &c. I have not included bytuk, or tax on stalls in bazans, in 
this list, because it is leviable as mohturfa, and depends on the particular pro¬ 
fession or trade carried on in them. 


8th Question. 

The practice of the late Government with regard to levying customs has 
been strictly adhered to, with the exception that the number of dustuks or 
passports for supplies brought to our military boards have been prohibited, and 
that all European articles, excep^those for private consumption of the Com¬ 
pany’s servants, are now subject to the payment of duties. I shoidd suppose 
these innovations have rather tended to check trade, by imposing additional 
burthens on it: but in the absence of all materials to form a comparison, 1 offer 
this as a mere conjecture. 

, [Uh Question. 

The nemnooks of Zemindars, &c. arc shown in the tables. They arc a certain 
portion of the sum collected by Government, but appear as if distinct, because 
they form a per-centage on the total zukaut, and a corresponding deduction is 
usually made in the dues of the Circar. I know of no allowances to templcs^or 
mosques from this source, nor of any collections made by Potails, &c. that are 
not alluded to in the accompanying despatch. 

10/// Question. 

I regret my utter inability to furnish the statements required by the tenth 
question. I have called on the zukaut farmers repeatedly to keep their accounts 
in the detail that would enable them to answer interrogatories of this description, 
but they have invariably replied that the/ cannot afford it, and added that, 
even if they were allowed a remission in the terms of the agreement on this 
.score, they could not get people to undertake the duty. They have, however, 
now agreed to give me a statement of the imports, and the places they were 
made from, as far as their information goes, and I shall send a tratuslation of it 
(if ready) with this paper. I may here repeat what will be understood perhaps 
from the despatch, that there are no custom regulations exempting any article 
from payment because the duties have been once exacted on it. 

11/// Question. 

With respect to the 11th query, my sentiments are peiliaps sufficiently exhi¬ 
bited in the despatch j but 1 may here expressly state, that I look on the pre¬ 
sent sy.stcm of the custom revenue as having the most baneful effect on trade, 
manufactures, and agriculture. I have known recent instances of persons car¬ 
rying the produce of the country, such as grain, ghee, oilV &c., to Bombay from 
Ahmednuggur ; and though the value of the goods (at the selling'pricesofboth 
places) w’as considerably more than double at the former, yet the duties were 
so heavy that the speculators absolutely lost on some articles, and barely cleared 
themselves on the whole. If the customs on grain were even abrogated, we 
might hope to see a portion of the immense consumption of Bombay in that 
article supplied from the Deccan, from which territory there is a constant drain 
without any equivalent, and the agriculturalWstress which is fast approaching, 

renders 
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renders some measure on tlie oi’ (loverninent iiidi;,peiisablc*. I am of 
opinion that the farming systenfts better adapted for oiir tJovernment than the 
aunianee ; but if a revision takes place, I would suggest the latter being adopted 
for two or three years, until the probable et%:t of onr arrangements can be pro¬ 
nounced upon. 

(Signed) HENKY POTTING EH, 


INSTRUCIIONS to SHAIKDARS i/Hf/er the C'Ollcclovatc of Ahnxcdnugi^ur. 

1. Reposing confidence in your abilities, 1 have appointeil yon to be a 
•Shaikdar ; and according as I find you discharge your duties, 1 sliall promoCfc 
you to some more lucrative charge, 'riic following are the rules l.u'd tlown for 
vour nuinagcrtient of the vWages j)laced uiuler yon. 


Revenue 
EncIoRurcB in 
Mr. Chaplin's 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr; PI. Pottinger's 
Replies 
to Queries, 

31 July 1822. 


Deccan. 


2. It has been settled that the icvenue Iroin individuals (koolarey war 
jumma) sliall J)e received at six instalments, and you are accordingly to do so 
through the Potai! and Koolkurnee, and remit the collections to the (-ainavisdar, 
obtaining his receipts. 


3. The Ryots will sometimes pay in various kinds of rupees, on whic'n there 
will be butta or exchange, iherelbre you arc always to cause them to receive a 
receipt from the Potail, Ike. at the time of payment, detailing the butta and 
each kind of rupee. 


4. The gaum klmrcli has been fixed at a j)cr-centagc, and you arc to look 
afterits exjio ndiltire, and obtain a4idl stat^aent of it, iuchuUiigi wursliasun, 
dewastan, dhunnadow, khyrat, &c. attested oy the Zemindars, and submit this 
to the (.'amavisdars at the close of the season. 


5. With a view to increasing the cultivation of waste ground, you are to get 
the PoLails, S:c. to bring the Ryots to you ready to do so. The periods for 
Bunjur (or old waste) land, is from Kartic till the end ol' Pounsh (Noj^ember 
to tlic close of .lanuary) ; and (hat lor jnircek (or fallow) laud I'roin Mugh 
(February) till Wshakh (the end of Ajnil); therefore you will pay attention 
to th(^e ptuiods, and having ascertaiiieil tlic kumal, you will get cowls under 
tlje Camavisdar’s seal for the Ryots. You will keep ii register of all cowls. 

0. Shoidd asjy extra assessinetit beyond the amount mentioned in the lease 
be made in a village under you, yon will be obliged to refund the amount, 
besides ])ayiug a heavy (sue, aiul will also be punished. 

7. You must be constantly moving about the villages, and carefully examining 
the cultivation field by field. 

8. Shoidd any serious disturbance take place' in the village, you will instantly 
report it to the Camavisdai'. 

9. You will pay strict attention to all deaths in, ami desertions from the 
village ; also to the means of every on& of the Ryots ; and you will report on all 
occasions to the Camavisdar, keeping a register yourself 

10. You will realize tlie revenue oi' the present year in proper time, and at-* 
the same time arrange for the cultivation of next year. 

11. The Circar makes advances of tuckavee through the .Camavisdars to 
Ryots vflio are in distress, or willing to ctdtivate waste ground; you will 
therefore arrange thi# point in the village, according to the proportion of the 
Ryots’ ground, and having security, and also got the Potail to be responsible 
for the village, you will tlieu get the tuckavee jiaid, and will see that it is 
recovered in due time, 

12. According tO«pe foregoing rules you will cbtiform yourself keeping 
detailed accounts of the Ryots, ami of every description of soil; and you will 
bear in mind the Circar regidations, and not dare to infringe on them. 

(Signed) U ENKY POTTINGER. 


« 
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H. IKITONGEIl, Es»i. to the COMMISSIONER in 0te DECCAN, 


It oven lie. 
Knclosures in 
Mr. (’liaplin’'; 

Hejiorf, 

‘iO All!-. IH2ri. 


Air. iJ. i*i)tliiif.ver, 
21 An-;. JK20. 


Dixiini. 



Dated the ‘24<//t August 1820. 
. CuMoms. 


1. I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 31st 
Deceuibei' last. 


2. The subject to which it relates is one of the most complicated and diffi¬ 
cult, from its irregularities, to be understood, that 1 liaveyet had to report upon, 
rclaiive to our new possessions; and though 1 have lost no opportunities of 
iTiakiug inquiries .on it, I still fear the present despatch will be found defective 
on some points on which it would have been satisfactory to Government to have 
hail more precise information. ^ 


;J. Previous, however, to entering into a detail of the result of my investiga¬ 
tions, I shall briefly reply to two of'the queries contained in your letter, which 
only appear to demapd simple answers; and in the sequel of this despatch I 
will, with reference to the other questions, submit my opinions and the grounds 
of them for your consideration. 


■if. I have accordingly to accpiaint you that the inland transit duties arc at 
present Icvieil on all goods passing through the Deccan, without adverting to 
their having been before jiaid in tlie Concan, and that the number of stations 
at which such duties are leviable depends on the size of the districts through 
which the roads lead. 


.0. An enclosure to this despat^ will shew the multitude of such stations; 
and there arc oven others to be addeil to them, held by Enamdar.s, &c., to which 
I shall allude in a future paragraph. 

fi. I now proceed to st.atc the information, as to the past and present systems, 
with which my iinpuries have made me acquainted. 

7- The customs in the Deccan are of three different kinds. 


8. 'Phe first, which is called rahdarce, or oobha margh, is the transit duty, 
.and is levied on goods pa,ssing through the country, or from one part of ijt to 
another. ’■ 


{). The motives for levying this lax are esteemed by the natives to be, to 
provide for the payment of Sebundies to jnotcct merchants who are travelling 
with their goods; likewise to repay Government for the ground occupied by 
the roads, and to defray the expenses of repairing ghauts, bridges, &c. 

10. The rahd.arec is to be paid in each pergunnah ; but it .should neither be 
required from mere travellers, who are nut conveying any thing to sell, nor 
Ryots w ho are carrying trilling articles ibr their own use. Wlien it has once been 
levied from dealer.s in a district, it ought not, strictly speaking, to be again so ; 
yet .Jagheerdars who hold villages on or near the highways have almost always, 
under tlie Mahrattas, been accustomed to collect a small toll on articles pa.ssing 
them ; and even in some few instances, the transit duties have been of late 

♦forcibly exacted a second time at the Government nukas, or custom chowkies. 

11. The great number of such nukas which we find in each di-stAct are con¬ 
sidered requisite, because merchants generally endeavour to avoid great towns 
or villages, and like to travel by bye-path.s, as being nearer; and consequently 
if there were not chowkies in all direction.s, they might sometimes pass their 
good.s through a district without p.aying any thing. 

12. 'I’he rahdarec is usually collected at the lir.st nuka in a district at which 
the goods arrive, and a receipt is there given which exempt^ them (or should do 
so) from all further demands on the part of Government whilst in.lhat district; 
but sliould they be destined to be sold at the chief town, or anywhere else in 
the pergunnah, it is a common practice to take something in pledge for the 
customs, and to allow the articles to pass. When the duties are paid at the 
choutra, or market-place of the town or village to which they are carried, the 
receij>t there granted is sent to, and produced at the naka, and the pledges are 
restored. 


13 . 
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13. The rate of the ralidaree duty is very fluctuating, and I have in vain 
attempted to trace any fixed principle by which it has been established. The 
causes which have led to this fluctuation seem to be the extent of districts, 
and the consequent length of the roads j the number (recently) of Jagheerdars* 
villages j the private cowls and immunities granted by merchants to Govern¬ 
ment or its officers; and the contending interest of the Mamlutdars who farmed 
out the customs to speculators, the latter of whom did naturally all in their 
power to induce dealers to come through their respective divisions, by allowing 
them large remissions. This latter cause operated, of course, principally in 
districts through which there was from their situation a great thoroughfare; 
and, on the other hand, in places where there was little transit trade, the farmers 
made the most of the few convoys that did pass, and extorted heavier tolls than 
they could justly claim. To add to this confusion of rates it seemed inferrable, 
that tlje customs were originally calculated \vith reference to the goodness or 
otherwise of the soil which was included in the roads, and, as before observed, 
to their frequency and dimensions. 


Revenue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. H. Fottinger, 
24 Aug. 1820. 



Deccan. 


I t. In addition to the rahdarce duties, already alluded to, the Potails 
throughout the country have from the earliest times collected a small fee under 
tiic name of “ wuttoolee,” on convoys which halted for a night at their villages. 
Tliis w'as intended as a reward for watching the goods, and for the services of 
the Dharrs of the place, in bringing water, forage. &c. It is said to be cheer- 
I'ully paid by the dealers ; and, exclusive of it, the Peons at the different 
chowkies also claim some very trifling remuneration, which is termed “ pan 
soopary,” on articles passing their nakas, even though the duties should have 
been before discharged. I'he mercluints d« not seem to have ever objected to 
the payment of this perquisite, which was in some places included in the farm, 
and therefore carried to the Government account j and in others it was enjoyed 
by the Cliowkedars and Carkoons employed in the customs. 


15. A further demand on goods which must be entered under this head is 
where people have assignments on the customs, and authority by sunnud to 
collect the amount of them ; but these arc very rare, and might be easily 
commuted into payments from the treasury. There is likewise a very ancient 
tax, called “ chihuhla” (I’orty-two), which is levied on Brinjarces exclusive of 
the ralularee demands, paid by those people in common with other merchants, 
because their bullocks’ pack-saddles are made of one piece of felt, or carpets, 
and have no cruppers, hut a raised place in front (which fits on the animal’s 
hump), to keep the load from slippiag. '.riiis curious tax the Brinjarees try to 
evade, by giving nu/zur$ to the Government or Mamlutdars, and obtaining 
cowls to excuse them from the jtaj'ment of the “ chihulda;” but whenever 
the farmers have the power to do so, they are sure to exact it. 

16. The second sort of customs is the tlmlburect or burramud, or export 
duties. 


17» They arc leviable on goods, brought in any particular place for the 
purpose of being transported away to be sold ; they may be levied twice or 
oftener on the same articles, becau.se if a dealer carries grain or cloth, or any 
kind of merchandize out of one district oi village to another, and there di% 
poses of it to a third person, to be removed still farther, the thulbureet is due 
on each transaction, and it is also to be recovered from cultivators who are 
exporting the produce of the country, whether to sell or not. 

18. The thulbureet, like the rahdaree, is not lei'icd in all places at the same 
rales: and this is explained by those acquained with these matters to be owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining a quantity' of any article in a small district in which 
there may not be towns, and where the dealers consequently have to incur 
expense and considerable trouble in collecting what they want. Where towns 
are numerous, and things are to be procured at a moment’s notice, the thul¬ 
bureet is high j and it is so likewise in places which produce any article that is 
in great demand, and not common to other districts, because it is sure of a 
ready sale at a large profit. By the same rule, where the products of any 
district are little sought after, and consequently seldom exported, the thulbureet 
is very low. 

19. The third sort of customs is the thulmore or duramiid, or import duties. 

‘20 It 
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It is lovifil on noods broufrht from one place to another to bo sold, and 
is recoverable fioin tlie seller. 

‘.21. The natives consider its objects to be lo renninerato the Government for 
the expense of liaving bazars, and other places assi^tied for the convenience of 
dealers; for establishih<r weights, ineasnre.s, and bazar regulations ; and finally 
lor paying Peons, Kotwalls, and public servants of different denoinination.s, to 
guard mereliants from swindlers, thieves, &c., who would olberwise put a stop 
lo all traflir. 


<2^1. 'file thulmore, as the ihnlbnrcel, variesr in its rate. In towns and large 
villages where ihere is a good demand lor goods it is rather high ; and in places 
tltat have little trade, and articles hang heavy on liand, this t.ix is more 
moderate, and also often much lower to one dealer than anotlier. 

y.‘). It has been already said, that neither rahdaree nor ihulbnrcet is to be 
levied on cultivators, and such persons, who buy trifling supplies for the con¬ 
sumption of themselves and families ; but if people of that cle.ss have bought 
any thing, however sm'^11 the yuantity, and wisli lo sell it again, they must pay 
the thulmore, because they are looked on in the light ol' dealers. 

‘2'k Gne species of thulmore. is called “ nnkkas,” which is a tax on llie sale 
of living tilings, whether men, horses, cows, buffaloes, sheep, goats, 5:c. ; 
and this being levied, is consitlered to check cattle-stoaiing and (lisputes, which 
it certainly does, both by the publicity if gives the transaction, and by its being, 
seen from it that animals are net sohl at liefitious prices: Ibr \t^hen the nnkkas 
lias not been paid, and a receipt granted for it aceording to the value, the 
■ purchaser of any animal forfeits the whole sum if it is subsequently discovered 
to be stolen. 

‘25. 'J'he cliappa, or I'ec on stamping cloth or such goods, is another branch 
of the thulmore. It is taken in most eases at the selling price of' the day, but 
there are also instances in which it is a fixed monthly tax on the labour of 
one man. 

20. Tlie preceding paragraiiiis contain a summary ol' the whole system of 
customs as iiiulerstood and now in force in our new provinces, and it remains 
to inquire how the great in eguiaritics whicli arc eviilpnt throiighout it could be 
rectified, should it he deemed cxjicdient to introduce a mere relbrm. 

27. The first steji, in my judgmeni, towards th.at most desirable end, will he 
the immediate and positive abolition ol' flic right of Jaglieerdars, Enamdars, 
and Sirdars holding villages to levy cnsloms. Very few of those wiio now do so 
can sho\v any authority for such a [nocedure ; but even where some court 
favourites or otber.s have contrived to gel the customs inlrodnced into their sun- 
miils, I beg to suggest that they sliunid rcnuinerated from the treasury,* 
according to the average rate ol' the customs collected by them for a given 
term of years ; and where chiefs have a number of villages in one pergnnnab, 
they might be paid their proportion of the ziikaut (if it is granted to them in 
their jaglieers) of the whole district. Thus, for instance, if a Sirdar held ten 
villages in a pergunnah consisting of one hundred, he would be entitled to a 
tcntli of the customs at the end of the fnsly. 

28. The possessions which Scindia liolds in the Deccan may apj^ai^at first 
sight to be a serious obstacle to this arrangement; but I beg to observe, that 
I do not conceive that Prince’s claims entitled to any greater consideration 
than those of other Jaglieerdars, unless it is in districts like Shewgaon and 
Cliamargoonday, where he has a half, or even more, of the revenue; and there 

I would obviate the ineonvenicnce by fixing the proportion.s to be received by.i 
the Zukautdars of each Government, with reference to the villages they respec¬ 
tively hold. 

20. I would not object lo Scindia levying the import and export duties as he 
thought proper, in his own villages, because bis exactions would speedily, when 
compared with our regular system, either put an entire stop to all trade in 
them, or would oblige him to adopt our standard; hut 1 would comprehend 
the thulburcet and thulmore in the prohibition to Jaglieerdars, &c , and h.ave 
those duties levied on goods comirnr from or going lo their villagos, at the 
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nearest Government chowkey, unless there should be such actually established 
in the places they hold. 

.‘30. I also be<? leave to recommend that the fee levied by J’otaiis umler tlic 
name of wiittole shall be so far proscribed as not to be leviable unless for ser¬ 


if i-vciiuc 
Knclosures in 
i\Ir. Clmpliti’s 
It (-port, 

20 A UR. 1022. 


vices done ; and that the perejuisite termed “pan soopary ” shall be peicmp- Mr, II. l'ottiiif;iT, 
torily proliibiteil under the most severe penalties and punishments. The 24 . Anj;. 1 S 20 . 

amount of the “ wuttole” I shall hereafter consider, when I come to examine '-—^- 

the rates of dlltie.«. Damn. 


31. The ihulbureet and ihulmore must, from tlicir very nature, be levied 
wherever they become due; but it appears very desiralilo to do so by the 
rliadaree, at one station. The natives ohjecl to this, and say that it would be 
a loss both to the (.ioverumenl; aiul the mcrchaut: because liie latter might say 
he was only going a short distance, and yet he might go a long one ; and, 
on the other hautl, he might really iutcnil to carry his goods a great way, 
but meet with such a market for them as would induce him to dispose of them 
before ho reached his proposed dostinution. Tlie number of jaglieer villages, 
Uiey also justly observe, would iacilitate frauds dn the part of the Soucars. 

iV2. The latter objection would be obviated b 3 '^ the plan jiroposed in the 
twenty-iiinih jtaragraph, and tiie two others could be easily removed were this 
an angemeiit to be ailopted : for in tiie passport given to a mercliant miglit be 
entereil in detail the number of his convoy, the qualit}' of his goods, and the 
places he sets oqt from and is hound to j and should he proceed larthcr, the 
additional dulies v\ould be demanded at any equi-distaiit station ; or should he 
not go so far, the requisite drawback might be allowed to him when he pays the 
tiuilmore. 


o3. The real diflieiiUy, liowevcr, in making an arrangement of tins sort lies 
in the entire want of a scale by which to jiulge of the jiroper umuuiil ol’ 
customs. I’o demonstraie this I have prepared a number oi’ statements, one 
of which shevvs flie duties levied on a certain quantity of articles of dilfereut 
values, between the top of IJhcer Ghaut and Alunednuggur, in a distance not 
exceeding forty-live cos.s. 

S k It will be scon from that document tliat the duties on some art ides 
are equal, or neaih' so, to the original price, and that on others thev are not 
above the huiulredth fraction of one per cent., as in the case of lUMinegs, &c., 
and even so low as a six-liuiiilredlh fraction on opium. It is also to be ob¬ 
served, tliat l!ie heaviest duties fall on tlie absolute necessaries of life, whilst 
its luxuries can liardU' be .said to pay at all. 

The reason for these strange regulations it is difficult to conjecture, 
.unless they sprung from the short-sighted carelessness and apathy of those by 
whom the rates were originally fixed : for had the higher priced goods been 
charged at a standard proportionate with the cheaper ones, it is to be concluded 
tliat the total annual amount of the collections might have been more than 
Ihi*}’ now arc, ev(Mi after a large dediicticn had been made in the rates on 
articles of small value. 

30. The frequency of nakas is also another great evil : and this has been 
augmeute4 by the Mahrattas in a manner which would almost lead to a belief 
tiiat they studieil how to destroy all inland trade j for we find pbootgaums or 
detached villages on roads which have no connexion with tlicir reputed 
district.s, as is exemplified in statement 2, in the village of' .Saroda, on the high 
road to Ahincdnuggur, being considered in Parnair, tiiough it is quite separate 
. from that perguunah. 

37 . Were the goods shewn in this statement to be carried beyond the 
Godavery, they would, in addition to what is therein shewn, be charged 
ralidarce in four other places, whatever road the owners might choose, for 
the villages above the range of Ghauts nortli of Ahmednuggur arc reckoned 
in different mehanls, though the\' are really situated iu the talooka of Nuggur 
Huvvcla ; and those below the Ghauts, which are in pergunnah of Neyw’as- 
s€e, are in like manner allotted to separate districts. To evince iliis we will 
siqipose the merchant selected the Niinbah Dcrah Ghaut, and in that case he 
would pay at 
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Ahmednuggur. Nuggur Iluwella. 

* Nimba Derail*... Barragaon Nandoor. 

Kahoory ..... llahoory. 

Neywassce ... Neywassee. 

, 38. If tlie goods were to cross the Godavery at Kopergaum tliey must pay in 

five places, xnz. AhniedBuggur, Nimba Derail, Kahoory, Baulapore, and Klioom- 
' bharree; and if they went more to the westward, tliere is Korhalla, 
Daipore, Sunjummair, Suiner, Nassick, &c. &c., each of which have their 
nakas on account of Government, exclusive of the villages belonging to 
Scindia and other Jagheerdars and Knamdars. 

SJ). That a revision and amelioration of this wretched system would tenil 
to a general and rapid increase of the trade in our ’new jirovinces, 1 have not 
the least doubt. But it is only by a comparison of the rates throughout the 
conquered provinces that any decisive arrangement can be inaile; and under 
this impression, I have had tables prepared by many of the Caraavisdars under 
me, which will shew the matter in a clearer light than the most lengthened 
dcs]>atch. ^ 

40. It is not, however, to, be understood that these rates are universally 
adopted ; on the contrary, in some parts ol‘ the country there are exemptions 
granted to dealers of particular towns and villages, and in many districts the 
merchants of the same places pay by a dilierent scale. These merchants are in 
real truth a sort of brokers; they arc denominated Hoondykurrees, and they 
are often employed by petty dealers to make agreements ibr the customs to be 
levied on their convoys, which they do in the following manner. 

41. When a certain number of petty dealers of a town or pergunnah (Bar- 
sec, for instance) are about to speculate in rice from the Concan, or in other 
goods from) a distant place, they repair to one of the Hoondykurrees and settle 
the number of bullock loads they intend to have in their convoy, and make a 
bargain with him that he is to defray every sort of duty to the place of desti¬ 
nation, on consideration of his receiving a fixed sian. The lloondykurry next 
applies to the farmer of the customs or to the Government Mamlutdar (as the 
case may be), tells him he will pass through his district if he will grant him 
a handsome remission, and that if he will not do so the goods shall be trans¬ 
ported by another route. This threat is generally so easily put in Ibrce that 
the farmer soon comes into the views of the lloondykurry, and the latter 
reserves to himself whatever overplus there may be of the original sum he has 
had from the dealers. 

42. It is quite obvious that this method never wouKl answer under a regular 
Government like ours. Exclusive of the total confusion of the accounts, if any* 
such could be preparetl, it would open a rcadjf door to peculation and bribery*; for 
as it would be utterly impossible lor the Collector or his Assistants to give up 
their time to the minor details, much must necessarily be left in the hands of 
Camavisdars and other revenue oflicer.s, who, were nothing fixed, woultftssnredly 
avail themselves of the fact to turn the business to their own private emo¬ 
lument. 

43. If Government should be adverse to the introduction of a totally nev.- 
system with respect to the customs in the Deccan, the suggestions 1 have 
ventured to otter in the 27 th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 31st, 32d and 33d paragraphs 
of this despatch seem to me to be best calculated to improve the present mode 
of collection. But I am of opinion that an entire alteration of the whole is most 
desirable; and though in some cases such a change might clash with the preju' 
dices and interests of a few, yet the great body* ol’ our new subjects, whether 
merchants or cultivators, would benefit by it. 

44. 1 should therefore be happy to see the present confused system abolished, 
and ours introduced, which would combine sirapheity with a due consi¬ 
deration to the interests of Government, and the comfort of the people of the 
country. 

• 

45. I feel my own inability to propose any very decided plan on this topic, 
because to do so woulS require a thorough knowledge of the trade and loca¬ 
lities of the whole country conquered from Bajee Rao; but I can conceive no 

• mode 
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mode of levying duties tl>at would be so simple and fair as that of a per-ccutage 
on goods estimated on the selling pricp of the day, on the spot where tlic cus* 
toms are to be recovered. 

4(). The amount of this pcr-centage should perha]>s vary according to the 
articles. The highest rate would of course be upon the luxuries of lil’c, and 
probably six or six and a-half per cent, woidd be about tht mark. Grain exported 
from our territories, till they sliall have arrived at a state of affluence and 
prosperity might pay four per cent., ami importations of the same kind, two or 
two and a-half, or perhaps be exempted altogether.* Cloths are so variable in 
their prices, that it would demand a scale to be fixed especially for that branch 
of trade j a bullock-load ofsomeofthe richest manufacturers of keemkhab, 
silken loongrees, &c. would be worth from ten to twenty thousand rupees, and 
on the other hand a quantity of the same dimensions of coarse stulf would 
perhaps not cost more than one hundred. 

47- These facts will demonstrate the necessity for a separate scale; and I 
would suggest that it should be formed, not with immediate reference to the 
value of the cloths, but to the place of their manufacture, their usefulness as 
apparel for the natives, and the piobable increase to the trade in them by 
granting dealers easy terms. For instance, the ‘rich gold cloths* of Benares, 
Pytan, and Ellichpore, being merely intended for the wealthy, they should be 
taxed, and a corresponding deduction made in common cotton sarces and 
chintzes, and white coarse cloths, wliich arc ll»e chief covering of the poor 
classes of both sexes. 

48. The duties on horses have been already abolished by the orders of the 
IJonourablc the Governor in Council. Those on other cattle are still in force, 
and I consider it desirable to keep them up for the reasons stated in the ^ l-th 
paragrap!) of lliis IvUter. Tliey might, as now, be estimated on the sum of 
100 rupees, and would perhaps be best inchuled under town duties. 

49. The wultole, or fee demanded by Pot ails, is in 1'act, as already stated, 
a charge for services rendered, and I consider it might be retained on a fixed 
scale ; and on its being expressly understood that it was not to be paid if the 
village did not watch and become rcsj)onsiblc for the goods and bullocks that 
were used in transporting them. About two rupees on one hundred bidlock- 
ioads, whatever might be their value, would in my opinion be a sullicient con¬ 
sideration. 

/50. Tlic tliiilmore and thniburect (or buying and selling duties) which are 
perhaps more appropriate terms for them than import ami export, I would 
abolish entirely j nor would I make any reforenec to tlie lengtli of' way goods 
^had to go in adjusting the rates of customs, for I would proceed to do so on 
the principle that the expenses of carriage were a sufficient charge on mer¬ 
chants carrying their merchandize to a distance. 

51. TMle chappa, or fee on stamping cloths manufactured in our own terri¬ 

tories, might, if it is deemed proper to continue it, be fixed as one of the town 
duties ; and any person purchasing an article without the stamp being placed 
on it, in the presence of a person appointed to superintend that branch of the 
revenue, should be considered liable not only to have such articles seized, but 
to be further fined according to the value. This chappu might be collected at 
the kusba, or largest town in each district, and cloths made in villages and 
obscure places could be taken there by the weavers to be stamped before they 
were sold. 1 should think from fifty to twelve and a-half reas in the rupee 
(fixed with reference to the description and value of the cloths) would not be 
too much ; but I off'er this opinion with great deference, as I am not at all 
versed in these afi'airs. . 

52. I consider it to bf superfluous to suggest the different precautions and 
penalties that would need to be established to prevent smuggling. I would ven¬ 
ture 

• The changes that have already taken place since this despatch was written render it advisable 
to exactly reverse ttys plan, by fixing heavy import duties <in grain, and exempting that article 
when exported from all charges. Unless souft^iing of this latter kin4( is done, I foresee yhat the 
country will be overstocked with ()roduce, whilst cultivators will be (as is the case in England) 
totally unable to pay theif rents.— Kith August 1822. 
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ture to rocommetul that passports shouUI be printed, and deposited at all the 
.nakas, to be filled up when the duties were paid; and these might be sold as 
.stamped paper is, il' the expense was considerable. 

5.3. The immediate effect of the change which I liave contemplated in the 
latter part of tliis despatch, would probably be an incrc?ase in tlie expense of 
servants employed in the customs (were they not farmed out), and I am like¬ 
wise doubtful whether the collections for the first year or two w'ould not be 
less than we receive at present; but, on the whole, the measure could not fail 
to add to the eventual prosperity of our territories, and to increase the trade in 
a rapiil degree, as soon as the system was understood, and the merchants saw 
that it was strictly adhered to. 


54. Having been called upon, through their Secretary, by the C’ommittee of 
Customs appointed at the Presidency, to furnish them with such information 
as I had collected or could accpiire on the subject of this despatch, I propose to 
forward copies of it, and likewise of its enclosures, to their Secretary, Mr. Bruce ; 
I should also, in explanation of the commencement of tliis despatch, furnish 
that gentleman with a transcript of your letter to me of the 31st December 1819. 

55. The delay that has taken place in the preparation of the papers accom¬ 
panying this, has originated in the difficulty and vexatious troubles 1 have had 
in obtaining replies to queries that L prepared and sent to Camavisdars in va¬ 
rious parts of the country ; 1 also considered it advisable to furnish them with 
forms for their returns of rates, &c., instead of leaving it to themselves to collect 
a mass of undigested accounts, which would have tended rather to perplex than 
otherwise. 


5fi. Should there be any points which arc deemed of importance by you that 
1 have not alluded to, I shall be happy to endeavour to procure information 
regarding',them on receiving your instructions j and in the mean time I must 
respectfully plead the difficulties of the subject for the omissions that may 
appear in this letter. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed; H. POTTING Ell. 


Mr. Thackeray’s 
Ilcplies 
to Queries, 
(No date.) 


Sr. JOHN THACKERAY, Esq. 

('AYt Dale.) 

1 . In fusly 1228 the length of the district was calculated to be 240 miles, 
and its breadth from 70 to 150 miles. Tli€ territory lately obtained from the 
Nizam in the Colapore division is about 75 miles by 20 j but until the com¬ 
pletion of the survey no estimate will bo satisfactory. 

2 . 'Fhc statement No. 1 shews the population on each scpiare mile for all 
those talooks in which it has been possible to ascertain it with any degree of 
accuracy. 

The returns for the talooks lately ceded by the Nizam are not yet received. 


3. 


4 . 


Fusly 1228 
Do. 1229 
Do. 1230 


Gross Revenue. 

. 23,94,539 
. 23,91,458 
. 27,10,901 


Net Reveuue. 
22,00,140 
22,29,880 
25,56,270 


Revenue of Charges Centagcofall 

Fusly 1828. Salaries of Collectors and Assistants. Chaises. 

33,28,453 . 2,09,372 ’ “ 

84,000. 

1,85,546 

4,7.8,918 


5. Circar 
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* Number. Kumal Revenue. 

5. Circar villages . 2,5-1.4 ... 4,4.2,87,115 

-- -£ 

Enani and joree ditto. 371 3 , 21,464 

Jagheer ditto . 75 1,66,719 

Swinjamee ditto . 265 5,94,394 


Total alienation 7 II . 10,82,577 


The proportion of alienated to Circar villages is twenty-four per cent., and 
that of waste to cultivated land may be thirty-three per cent.; but the pro¬ 
portion of the latter has not been satisfactorily ascertained. 


Revenue 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chapiln’s 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. Thnckeiay’s 
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to Queries, 
(No elute.) 
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6 . The principal division now contains eighteen, and the Colapore division 
four talooks; but the former is henceforth to contain only sixteen, and the 
latter live talooks. 


7 . The average total collections from each talook have hitherto been 
Rupees 1,44,333, and will in future be Rupees 1,51,206. 


Fusly 1228. 


8 . Land . — 

Sayer . 525 

Bajeebab. 98 


Fusly 1229. Fusly 12 

. 1,050 . — 

. «',352 . 9,274 

. 179 . 3,841 


Total 623 . 3,588 ... 13,116 


9 . The balance of fusly 1228 arises from the losses and poverty of the sayer 
and bajeebab renters, and should be remitted. 

The balance of land revenue for fusly 1229 is due from thfe Colapore 
division, and should be remitted. The sayer balance is the remission claimed 
by the water for grain passed with rahadary, respecting which there has been 
much discussion. The bajeebab of fusly 1229 is due from the Colapore 
division. The balance of fusly are all on account of remission claimed for 
commissariat supplies exempted from duty. 

10. No new tanks have been dug, but many old ones have been repaired, 
and many more require repairs. There are few situations adapted for tanks 
where they have not once existed j but the country is not favourable to the 
eastward, and the monsoon rains to the west diminish the value' of water. 
Tanks and wells are very much required in the Nowlgoond and some other 
talooks, the inhabitants of which bring their water from great distances ; but 
the cotton soil which prevails there scarcely admits of tanks. 

11. There are no fixed rules respecting repairs of tanks and water-courses. 
Many have been repaired since the conquest; the expense is borne in the first 
instanc^by Government, and part of it afterwards recovered from Enamdars 
in proportion to the’ benefit they derive from the repairs. When the village 
at large benefits by the repairs, a general tufreek or subscription takes place, 
and enams have in some instances been given by Government to public- 
spirited individuals, who have repaired tanks at their own co.st. 

The subscribers who formerly repaired the tank at Kanginelly, received 
from the Sirsoobadar some enam land, the rugum of which is Rupees forty-six 
and three-quarters; and Gopal Put, who repaired the tank of Konully, was 
rewarded with an enam. 

In some of the Mulnad, or western talooks, the land irrigated by new and 
repaired tanks have been given on cowl to the builders or improvers; the 
period of such cowl dejy^nd^ed on the expense, and extended from seven to 
twelve years. 

Cowls extending from nine to twelve years were given for wells, by means 
of which dry land was converted into garden. 

V 0 L.IV. * OM * 


The 
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Wet lapd, or turree, is of two kinds: 

* 1st. The kadarnaibh guddee, which depends on rain alone. 

2d. Meeraumbh guddee, or land irrigated by means of wells, tanks, 
and channels. 

The wet crop depends so much more on the supply of water than on the 
nature of the soil that the latter is not distinguished, but it is for the most 
part red. 

Garden lands are of three kinds : 


1 st. Those in which vegetables are cultivated. 

2 d. Those producing the bet^-leaf. 

3d. Lands fit for cocoa-nut and betel-nut. The mode of distinguish, 
ing these also is with reference to the facility of irrigation, rather than the 
■ quality of the soil. Cocoa-nut and betel-nut trees being most durable, are 
planted in situations most favourable. 

The proportion which each soil bears to the whole is, 


Regur . 9 

Musub. 4^ 


Turree. 
Baghaet 


Total. If) 

Or in Koorgees: 

Kookkcc. Baghaet. Turree. Total Kooi^ees. 

Principal divi.sion...1,19,795.996.8,732.1,29,523. 

26. Some fragments of the survey account in Honyoond talook are forth¬ 
coming, of which a translation is enclosed. They were made under the 
direction of Rastiah, who adopted the beegah as his standard. 

The land was divided into three sorts, and classed accordingly. The names 
of the fields, the nature of the tenure, the extent of cultivation, and the pro¬ 
duce of each field, are stated ryotwar. 

Tippoo commenced a survey, part of the accounts of which have been 
found, and an extract from them is submitted, but the fragment is useless ^ 
rule No. 16, statement. 

27 to S-t. Vide statements 3, 4, 5, 6, 7* 

35. After the expiration of the cowl oi^ which newly reclaimed land is held, 
it should be fully assessed, and the same rate should continue so long as the 
land remains free from nutt or huryalee; but as the same Ryot usually culti¬ 
vates chabe kind, muckhta and kutgoota land, his field is generally divided 
nominally into these three classes, and all traces of the original assessment are 
soon lost in the confusion that ensues. To illustrate this subject, a statement 
of the different tenures on which certain Ryots have cultivated the same lands 
for the last forty years is submitted, vide No. 

The shares of the Puckaries compared with those of Ryots are as follows: 

Cciitage of Ryots’ profit. Puckaries’ profit. 

For dry land.17.19 

Wet do.16.18 

, Garden do.22. — Not cultivated by Puckaries. 

36. As the size of the beegah and all its multiples varies, it may be more 
satisfactory to state the highest and lowest rent of the acre as ascertained by 
the survey now in progress, thus : 




Garden 
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[ Kirjit Cla.ss ol 

j Sei'oiiii Ciuss of Liiiul. 

1 

I 

j Tliinl Class of Lniid. 


Ilighint 
Rates 
per Acre. 

Lowest 
Rates 
per Acre. 

Highest 
Hatcii 
per Acre. 

Lowest 
Hates 
per Acre. 

t j 

Highest 1 

Itaies 
per Acre. 

Ltiwest 
Hates 
pc?r Acre. 

Ganlcn. 

. . 

1 

10 

• • 




Wet. 

9 

H 

8 

24 

7 

5 

Dry. 

*ii. 

* 4^ 

44 

H 

H 

24 
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The lowest rate of tlie first class is four annas per acre. 

For further particulars, vide Dectwar and Turumwar account of Goolgun* 
jeekep, Nos. 8 and Q. 

37. Private property in dry land does not appear to exist in the Dooab, even 
in those jagheers which have been longest under civil authorities. Enams and 
official wuttuns are every where meeras, but the high assessment on the land of 
the common Ryots seems to have destroyed meeras so long ago that it is not to 
be recognized either by record or tradition. Gardens, and lands on which 
Ryots have spent capital, are indeed so far meeras that the holders are never 
ousted as long as they pay their kists, nor would the Circars prevent such 
gardens being sold provided the purchaser pay the usual rent; but even 
gardens are generally too highly assessed to be saleable, and no instance of sale 
has been met with. 


The abundance of waste is another circumstance which tends to lessen the 
value of land and to prevent its being saleable, for no man will purchase what 
he can obtain without purchase in every village. 

The accompanying translations of some papers, No. 17f lately received from 
Colapore, make it appear that in the north-western part of that division there 
is something, nominally at least, much resembling meeras. The profits ol’ a 
common Ryot and of a Meerassadar are Iicre compared, aiul titles for the sale 

and gift of meerassee lands are exhibited. 

.1 

It appears also that a Ryot, who had absconded and absented himself for 
twenty-five years, retiirned on one occasion and claimed his meeras, which was 
declared to be his right by the voice of his neighbour. 

These facts go far to prove the existence of meeras in the Colapore division, 
but their evidence is by no means conclusive. From the comparative account 
of profits, it appears that the common Ryot is about as well oft* as the Mec- 
rassadar. 


With respect to the deeds of sale and gift, they appear to have been for 
portions of the meeras or ofticiul enams of two Potails ; had the lands in either 
case belonged to any other person, he alone could have disposed of them. 

The circumstance of a Ryot having recovered his land after an absence of 
twenty-five years, on the strength of its being meeras, is better evidence than 
cither of the title-deeds, and it has not yet appeared that this Ryot was either 
connected with the Potail or other holders of official enams, or that he was 
related to the mchtec Ryot of the village who is termed Mcrasa* in some parts 
of the Colapore division. 

38 to 44.. The answer to No. 3? coYitains all the information that has been 
procured on the subject of meeras, but further investigation is on fool. 

4.'>. Number of Ryots who received pottahs;—- 

Land 


. • The application of this term to the mhetee llvot is.rathcr against the general existence of meeras; 

for were it common, he covilil not hi; distinguMiiad hy it. The meeras is probably one* of Ins jnivj- 
teges as a dcsceiulaiit of one of the first settler* in tli^^ village 

Voi.. IV. . ’'(I N'" 
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» I'uslj 1229. . J'usly 123(K 

• Land .47,37c.51,157 

Molitnrfh ...18,815.21,530 


6f),191 72,087 

40. Mochuikas specifying the quantity of land and the rates of assessment 
are exchanged. The enclosure No. 18 is the English of a Mochuika of this 
nature. 

Decrnn. Tl,c lands of every village are all classed and allotted in due proportions, 

and each Ryot gets his share of the good, bad, and indifferent; the highly 
lowly, and moderately assessed land. Thus a Ryot cultivating eight koorgees 
may have half a koorgeeof chalce, half a koorgee ofkulgoota, three koorgees of 
kunclinukta, and four of cowl or cnam, which is always held on easy terms. The 
lots of land and the assessment on each are distributed by the Potail and Kool- 
kurnee, with the concurrence of the village community. A Ryot who refuses 
to cultivate the portion of chalee allotted to him by the general voice, may 
appeal to the Aumildars or to a punchayel; but he must throw up the good 
and bad land together, and is not allowed to return the former unless he agree 
to plough the latter. 

Chalee is said to be of Hindoostance origin, and to signify that which 
continues with the same Ryot, and whicli he cannot throw up ; kutt goota and 
kund mukta both signify a rent fixed favourably for a time. 'I'he former is 
usually given to compensate for the higli assessment of the chalee ; the latter 
to secure the cultivation of waste and inferior lauds. (Vide Statement 1<>.) 

Hoorsool generally signifies the rate paid by Packaries, whose profits are 
compared witli those of the resident Ryots. Answer 35. 

48. The term sherce, as applicable to land, is scarcely known in the Dooab ; 
it appears to answer to what is here termed kumut, of wliicli there are several 
kinds, viz. lands reserved by circar officers for their own use ; lands retained 
by Jagheerdars and cultivated by their j)rivate servants; and lands not expressly 
cnam, which public servants and great men either usurped or obtained from 
Government, and cultivated by means of Ryots, whose labour was either hired 
or compelled. It was sometimes held either by grant or prescription, and the 
possession of it was considered as a mark of rank; sometimes like the old 
demesnes of the Barons of England. 

Ktimut lands do not appear to have been ever reserved in the name of the 
Feishwa; this was perhaps owing to the distance of the seat of government. 

50. After paying the current yeaPs reveijpc, there is no law to prevent a Ryot 
from relinquishing his fields, provided he throws up the highly and lowly assessed 
lands together; but the ties which oblige eveiy Ryot to cultivate the land 
allotted to him by custom and the community of his village, are stronger than 
laws or regulations, and will contituie so unless superseded by the latter. The 
Ryot must cultivate for his bread; by ceasing to cultivate he subjects him¬ 
self to a house-tax, becomes odious among his neighbours, and is considered as 
an alien by them. Hence he is generally forced to desert, if he relinquish 
his lands ; but as it is the interest of the community to keep him, the obligation 
becomes mutual, and produces a feeling which binds the Ryot to his village 
and his village to him; this is always the best security for cultivation, and the 
best prevention of emigration. Native Governments adopt other restraints, 
such as seizing the family and property of the deserter ; but unless the assess¬ 
ment be too high, or the tfillage officers good for nothing, such precautionsar e 
very' seldom necessary. 

51. The Mamlutdar superintended a talook yielding from 10,000 to a lac 
of rupees. Under him, Camavisdars facilitated superintendence, and their con- . 
nexiou with the Aumildar enabled him more easily to developc the resources 
of the country ; but, on the other hand, bein^ ill paid, the Camavisdars usually 
consumed more revenue than tfigy •■ te pughy^H: light; often drew the labour of 
the Ryots from the public to their ^ p^ ri^jbe cultivation, and frequently dis¬ 
turbed the harmony of villages by an^^ro^tince with the internal management, 

which 
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which should always be Iclt to the village officers, so long as they gave satisfac¬ 
tion to the community as well as to the Government. The ruinous evil of 
huwala, which was so prevalent, has been often described. 

The chief improvements we have introduced, are substituting tuccavee for 
huwala} restoring the authority of the village officers; discontinuing vexatious 
interierence; fixing the annual assessment, and taking no more than the amount; 
securing to every one the full benefit of his own labour; allowing him to pay 
his kists in any good coin, without requiring one particular currency; and giving 
remission to distressed Ryots, which the Peishwa*s revenue farmers could not 
afibrd. 

With respect to the personal exertions of revenue officers in promoting agri¬ 
culture, I have generally found them more inclined to bully than to encourage 
the Ryots: and their object is rather to display their zeal by shewing an increase 
of cultivation on paper, than to augment the resources of the country. Where 
tuccavee and remissions are necessary, the advantages derived from these indul¬ 
gences depend chiefly on the judgment of the Aumildar, and when he makes 
himself popular by conciliation, his influence has good effects in giving con¬ 
fidence to poor villages, and superintending those which have bad Potails ; but 
ins authority as a general stimulus to cultivation has little effect. The Ryot 
cultivates for his own profit, and when this is adequate, he needs no spur. 

The goading of a meddling task-master has often, indeed, a bad effect, by 
rendering agriculture a slavish toil instead of a cheerful occupation. 

52. These distinctions are scarcely known in the Doab, and are only met 
with in a few villages of the Padshapoor talook.-—Pic/c Statement 10. 

The following arc statements of their proportions in these villages, and also 
in some parts of the Colapore district, where such divisions arc much more 
common. 

53. Fide Statement No. 11 of the Werivadec pergunnah, in the Colapore 
division. 

Tunkha, with Sirdaismookee.Rupees fi2,808 

Present gross revenue .Rupees 49.177 

Deductions for gaum nemnook killa puttee, inuhul .sadir- > 
warred, purburee khurch, totee furaree, and nadaree y * 

Remaining revenue.Rupees 33,931 

Deduct excess of present revenue above the tunkha. 2,074 

Remaining revenue, equal to and below the tunkha... Rupees 3l,85G 
Deduct twelve and a-half per cent, for Sirdaismookee of ) o 
the Mha Raj .> 

Remainder.Rupees 28,317 

Deduct Circar kusur from eleven to twenty-two and a-half'j 

percent., said'to have originated in a surplus on the sub- > G,37- 

division of the remainder . j ' 

Balance . Rupees 21,944 

Deduct quacm scodijiimma . 1,732 
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Remainder .Rupees 20,212* 

Deduct potdar's fees of one per cent, resumed ...i*;. 202 ^ 

Balance . Rupees 20,010 


Particulars; 

Fizai jaghecr to Mogul Circar.Rupees 15,008 

Chowth to Hissndars ..w... .5,0021 


Rupees 20,010* 


Particular 
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• I’articular of proportions of Hissailais or Stwrcr.s, t'iz. 
Whalkelliar's mokassa of sixty-nine per cent, resumed, arid a 


village granted in lieu of it..... Rupees 3,451 . 

Punt Snellen’s sahootra of six.per cent, now enjoyed . 300 

Natgowakee and babtec twenty-five per cent, resumed. 1,250 


Rupees .5,002f 


58. The Southern Mahratta country was superintended generally by Sir- 
soobadars, who were dependent on the Pcishwa’s Government merely in so 
far as paying a certain fixed .sum. Large forts and detached mehauls and 
villages were sometimes resumed by the Sirsoobadars, and their receipts and 
disbursements separately accounted for by them, under the head of zaful 
jumma, or moozafut khurch, as the case might be. The village of Koosoogull 
is the only village of this nature in this part of the late Peishwa’s dominions. 
It appears to have been kept distinct by Purseram Bhow, rather on his own 
account than for the .sake of Government. 


5!). In some few places a koolwar settlement was made, and zungeer zumeen 
taken in such cases. The body of the Ryots were held responsible for depre¬ 
dations, whether caused by death, flight, or poverty. The niehaul was in a 
similar way answerable for the defalcation of any of its villages; but this 
responsibility appears to have been seldom enforced, and rather to have been 
implied than expressed. Remissions were made should these expedients not 
be likely to be attended with success. I'he zungeer zumeen is still available ; 
each putter contains this population; it may however in general be considered 
{Sic orig.) as an extreme measure, only enforced to check grand and stimulate exertion, 
the ryotwaree system universally pursued throughout this district. 

Go. The cowls of the late Government, and of our Government, for the 
cultivation of land which has been waste five or under five years, are nearly the 
same. Before the extension of cowls to nine years, the Ryots complained that 
our cowls for bringing land which has been waste upwards of five years under 
the plough, were barely suflicient: that three or four hundred rupees were 
required to prepare each land for seed, and that the similation of our cowls, 
rendered ample remuneration problematical, and checked further enterprizc; 
that the contiguity of the lauds of the Jaglicerdars, who grant cowls as far as 
eleven years, is another circumstance which militates against our cowls taking 
effect. The mortality amongst both men and beasts, since this country came 
under the Company’s rule, may be added as*another cause operating against 
reclaiming waste. Large advances have been lately made to encourage the cul¬ 
tivation of waste, and much more would have been broken up; but the process 
is expensive, and requires more capital thSn three years of bad crops, epidemic, 
and murrain have generally left to the Ryots. 

The extra rules now furnished, only admit of pottahs being given to mulwantl 
villages whose akur docs not exceed fifty rupees, and to belwell villages 
whose akur is under two hundred rupees. These terms might be rendered 
more liberal with advantage, and tlie first year of cultivating on jutwa should 
not be considered as one of the term ; we now, however, take care not to give 
the cultivator on cowl and istawa too great advantages over the Ryot who 
continues to plough his own land. 

The latter has the greatest claim to indulgence, and we should rather make 
it worth his while to keep his old fields than to undertake new speculations. 

6 l. The koonns were resumcil from the Raja and other horse, but these arc 
seldom susceptible of cultivation ; the abundance of waste, and the great pro¬ 
portion of all produce that fell to the Circar, made it the interest of Govern¬ 
ment rather to promote cultivation than to rescue waste. 

The accounts of cultivation were so grossly falsified, both before and some 
time after our accession, that it was found necessary to revise them, and to 
strike much land out of the Accourits which had been entered as cultivated, 
although actually fallow for some years. ' This circumstance renders it difficun 
to ascertain the extent of actual cultivation up tofusly 1230. During this year 
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the increase gave Rupees 34,319, but owing to deaths and poverty (and partly 
perhaps to the superior encouragement held out to cultivators on cowl and 
istawa), bonds which should have yielded Rupees 22,874 became fallen. A 
man of regularly cultivated land pays him sixty to eighty rupees, but one of 
cowl lind pays only four rupees; and the Ryot, notwithstanding every pre¬ 
caution of the Aumildar, will always endeavour to obtain that w'hich yields 
most profit. Cowl land is not at first profitable : but its easy rent and alternate 
advantages usually render it acceptable. 

During the two last years about 12,000 acres of' land Jiave been cultivated 
on istawa. 


Hevenuc 
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In fusly 1220, 3,840 acres of waste land were taken up on cowl, and 20,000 
acres in the following year. 

62 . Seventy-eight ruined villages, including one rauzra, have been repeopled 
since the Company’s accession ; and although at present yielding a trifling 
revenue are progressively improving. 

63 and 64. Under the former Governmeni, in making the jummabundy 
settlement it was customary to estimate the assessment by a comparison of the 
collections and state of cultivation of the prcceiling year, upo)i which they 
fixed theayanathee and mamool puttee, and added to it the customary additional 
exactions for nemnook and sadirw^arred exf>onses; and upon this estimate having 
fixed the sum to be paid by each individual, they deducted from the amount 
what was to be expended in the village nemnook and sadirwarred charges, and 
delivered a statement of the remainder. In places where the cidtivalion was 
extensive the assessment was distributed according to the full amount fixed, but 
where there W'as little cultivation a reduction was mmlc : and to what extent a 
reduction was necessary was ascertained by the inquiries of the Camavisdar; 
and if it appeared that there w'as a did’ercnce of one or two thousand rupees 
between the estimated assessment and the actual cultivation, the Soobadar, upon 
taking a certificate to that ell'cct from the Potail, Koolkurncc, and priticipal 
Ryots, made the necessary remission in tlie payment of the last kist; or if it 
had been aireaiiy paid, it was ileductcd from the a.ssessmont of the follow¬ 
ing year, in consideration of wliich an equal remission was made l)y Govern¬ 
ment in favour of the Soobadar. The collections were made llirougli the 
I’otailand Koolkurnee. After having fixeil the amount of the assessment, ami 
divided it among the llyots itulividually, il’ at tiic end of the year the siiare of 
any Ryot should remain unpaul, from dealli, flight, or insolvency, the otiier 
llyots stated the case to the C«uavisdar, who having inquired into the circum¬ 
stances, and taken a certificate from the Potail, Koolkurnee and principal Ryot, 
was at liberty to grant what niinission he llioiight proper; or if it were a 
populous village, lie made a memorandum ol' the deficiency in tlie above 
accounts, and collected it from the other Ryots after harvest; and the Soo¬ 
badar, in examining the accounts, confirmed the remissions granted liy the 
Camavisdar. The country was under llajee Ilao from the year J205 to 122/ ; 
and for the first five or six years of that periotl il was customary to farm out tlie 
revenue to jiersons who paid a fixed rent to Government and took all risks 
upon themselves. Tlie country was tlien tilled with disturbancos, and the 
authority of the Aumildar was insulHciont to provide for its tranquillity ; nor was 
it accomplished by the frequent detachments ol' troops which it was customary 
to send, from Poona, and for whose maintenance the llyots were obliged to 
alFord large supplies of grain and provisions, and even in some instances the 
villages were plundered by the troops which had been sent for their <'lcfcnce; 
the natural consequence was, the general impovcrislimcnt of the llyots ami the 
rapid decline of cultivation, d'iie farm of the revenue was let to tlic liighesr 
bidder, and security was taken if tiie renter \^%rc a common Shroili but not if 
he were a friend of the prince. According to this system, the increase ol 
. cultivation was only a secondary object willi the Aumildar, and his chief care 
'"'ft-) "’as to make his own profit from tlie lease. \\ itli this view lie useil to subvcii 
the office to another Aumildar, whose duty il was immediately to truiisacl llie 
business, and having fixed tlie assessmey^, to semi the stipulated proportiou <»i 
It to his principal; and the lal'.cr,: aflo'l''deducting the local expen.«cs aud lin- 
Government rent, enjoyed tlie rest ns a clear profit. The C-ainavisJar, in 
settling the assessment, did not compare tlie last, yoar’.s collections, tiic state of 

VoL.IV. 9 O cultivation. 
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cultivation. Sec., and then proceed to make an equitable distribution lo each 
individual; but having summoned those of the villagers who were known to be 
at enmity with each other, he gave the charge of collecting the assessment to 
any who would agree to make good the required amount. These again pro¬ 
ceeded to make the koolwar settlement, without regard to chalee kutgoota or 
any distinction of tenure, but were gqided only by their own interest or 
caprice. If the oppressed Ryot made his complaint to the Camavisdar, he was 
told that when the rent of the Camavisdar was paid, it would then be time to 
listen to i)im ; if he went to the Auraiidar he received a similar answer; nor 
was he likely to be much more successfu. at the hoozzoor. The consequence 
was, that in a short time he became insolvent; and although at the commence¬ 
ment of the sea&on the ayanatee was generally rated at a very moderate 
standard, yet this was far more than compensated by the exorbitant surplus 
exactions imposed at the period of settlement, which were so burthensome 
that the cultivation became gradually less every year. These impositions were 
most rigorously exacted, and if not punctually paid, a fine was imposed in 
addition to wiiat was already due. Formerly the regular village contingent 
charges, or sadirwarred, nemnook, expenses, &c., also extra impositions under the 
same denomination, were collected from the Ryots in addition to the land 
assessment; and although these were heavy enough of themselves, yet they 
received a great augmentation from an expensive system of collection, from the 
batta, provisions, &c. given to the Carcoons and revenue officers who were 
sent, to the villages, and the usurious interest demanded by the Shroffs, all of 
whicn items were defrayed by reiterated exactions from the Ryots. Under such 
circumstances, where no encouragement was given to cultivation, and, on the 
contrary, it laboured under every disadvantage, it could not but decrease. 
Formerly, in the time of Nana Furnaveese, Aumildars and Sirsoobadars were 
appointed from Poona, who fixed the revenue on the following principles. 

. Having first calculated the sum of the original standard rent of all the diffe¬ 
rent summuts in, the tulook, and deducted from the amount all charitable 
cnains, Zemindars’ lands, jode cnams (and they compared the remainder with 
the accounts of cultivation for the current year, and upon this formed the 
estimate of the land-as.scssment), they then calculated the amount of the 
sougec revenue, rents of plantations, revenues from fines, &c. &c.; from which 
were deducted the payment of local officers, the allowances to churches, pen¬ 
sions to Rrahmins, &c. &c.: the remainder was added to the estimated land- 
assessment of the grand total. After deducting the allowances of Sirsooba* 
dar.s, one-fourth w^as immediately paid into the treasury, and the rest was 
remitted by instalments, commencing in January and ending in June } and the 
Ibllowing conditions were entered into for the jierformance of the above:— 
1 st. That having compared the dates of the collection of the assessment from the 
Ryots and paying it into the treasury, a uemission of one per cent, should be 
allowed as interest for the intervening period. 2d. That a remission should be 
made in consideration of the premium exacted by the Shroffs on granting bills 
on Poona. 3d. That a remission should be granted for failures of crops occa¬ 
sioned by the badness of the season. 4th. That the pay of Durruckdars and 
others in employ should not be included in the total assessment paid to 
Government. 5th. That other extra charges should be incurred only with the 
sanction of the Durruckdars. Gth. That if the.se ollicers receive any thing 
more than the then fixed salaries and perquisites, it should be resumed by 
Government. 7th. That the Soobadars and Aumildars should do their utmost 
to increase the cultivation. 8th. That they should perform the duties of theii 
office with fidelity, and render full and correct accounts to hoozzoor. 9th. 
'That if they be discharged from office before the expiration of the stipulated 
period, whatever they may hav^aid beyond the due assessment will be restored 
lo them ; or if any remain due, it will be collected from the Ryots on behalf oi 
Government. lOth. That they should behave with moderation towards the 
Ryots, and that their interests will suffer from any complaints made against 
them from that quarter to Government. Such was the substance of the con¬ 
ditions made with the Sirsoobadars and Aumildars ; and the former having fixed 
the amount of the assessment, distributed it among the Auifiildars of the diffe¬ 
rent summuts. Nearly the same conditions were made with the Sirsoobadars and 
Aumildars in Eajee Rao’s time, with the following exceptions; In the ninth 

article 
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article, the clause stating that in the case of dismission, what had been fixed ' R«venue 
above the one assessment should be returned, is omitted; as was also the clause EndosureB in 
in the tenth article warning them against the complaints of the Ryots : and * 

the following artitje was added, that all extra local expenses should be dis- 20 AugT 1822. 
charged in the district, and that a remission would be made in consideration of rriT"! 

them in the stipulated assessment. T^e assessment payable by the Sirsoobadars Repi^™^ * 

was fixed by Government, and the Sirsoobadars at the jummabundy settlement to Queries, 
of the district determined the sums to be paid by the Aumildars; and the (No date.) 
latter, in their respective summuts, fixed the amount to be immediately col- '—^^—* 
lected in each village by the Camavisdar, or, in some instances, by the Potails, Dtxcaa. 
Koolkurnees, and principal Ryots. 

Copy of the Instructions issued with regard to the periodical payment of the 
Assessment under the present Government, 1229 fusly. 

Ist. Proportion, in which the instalments of the last year’s land-assess¬ 
ment and mohturta are to be paid until the jummabundy settlement, in ^ 
the case of a village yielding ten rupees. 

In the red land countries: 

1st. To be sent to the treasury within fifteen days after the 25th of 


September, and a receipt token from the same.Rupees 1 8 

2d. Within fifteen days from the 2Gth October . 2 O 

Sd. Ditto, from the 25th November. 2 8 

4th. Ditto from the 25th December . 2 0 

5th. Ditto from the 24th .Tanuary . 1 O 

Cth. In March.^. 1 O 


10 0 


In the black land countries : 

1st. Within fifteen days from 26th October..Rupees 1 O 

2d. Ditto, from 25th November .*.. 1 8 

.Sd. Ditto, from 25th December . 2 O 

4th. Ditto, from 24th January . 2 0 

5th. Ditto, from 25th Pebruary. 2 O 

6th. Ditto, from 25th March to the end of April. 1 8 


Total.Rupees 10 O 


The regular assessment is to be collected according to the above tables, 
whatever be its amount. 

2d. Strict orders must be given to the Potails and Koolkurnees of eacli 
village to make the collections according to the above instalments. 

3d. Whatever apprehensions the Potail and Koolkurnees may have as to 
the Ryot not being able to pay his kist, he is not on that account to offer 
any impediment to him in cutting liis crop, but he may make him give 
security. It is the duty of the Potail and Koolkurnee to see that the Ryot 
pays his kist, and it is that of the Aumildar to exact payment from the 
Potail and Koolkurnee: but in all cases the utmost care must be taken 
that no injury be done to the crops; and il* any complaint on this subject 
be'brought to the hoozzoor, the Potail and Koolkurnee will themselves be 
required to make good the assessment. • 

4th. The above rules haive been framed for the collection of the revenue 
by instalments, both in the black and red land ; but in some districts 
where the crops are early, and it appearsthat the Ryot is on that account 
unable to pay his kist at the appointed time, it may be collected before¬ 
hand i ana it is the object of these regulations that the crops should not 
be injured, nor the Ryots harassed by any injudicious enforcement of 
payment. 

5th. Strict attention must be paid, that after the collection being made 
from the Ryots no arrears be allowed to remain in the hands of the 
Potails and Koolkurnees. 


6th 
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(itU. The Ryots must pay their kists in the presence of the Potaii and 
Koolkurnee, who must give them receipts specifying the amount, and the 
coin in which it is paid. If in future there be any dispute on this subject 
between the Ryots and village officers, and it appear that no receipt had 
been given by the latter, then the claims of the former only will be 
attended to. The Aumildars also^ust take care that such receipts are 
given, and they themselves must give a similar receipt for the remittances 
made by the Fotail and Koolkurnee. 

7th. All payments must be forwarded to the treasury in the same coin 
in which they are received from the Ryots j except in the case of small 
coins, which may be changed in the talook with the sanction of the 
Aiimildar. 

Sth. The Aumildar on receiving payment, and the accompanying note 
specifying in what coin they are made, must carefully examine them j but 
he must not do so if no such note be sent. 

9th. Last year, several instances occurred in which the Aumildars 
allowed the assessment to fall into arrears, and neglected to exact payment 
according to the prescribed instalments: if this happen in future, they will 
be dismissed from office. 

10th. Having fixed the instalments for the payment of the last year’s 
assessment, the Aumildar must send regular accounts to the treasury, 
.specifying how much has been paid and how much remains; and the 
same must be done in regard to the sayor revenue. 

11th. In the monthly reports scut to the hoozzoor, having stated the 
instalments by which the land, sayer, and other revenues are payable, a 
detail inust be given of how nujcii has been forwarded to the treasury, 
and how much still remains to be paid. 

()5. The Mainliitdars made the inoozawar, and the Camavisdar, with the 
Potails and Koolkurnees, made the koohvar of the diftereut villages. This was 
the state of affairs in the better times ; latterly, under the farming system, the 
talook.s, and even villages, were under-rented. The particulars relating to scUlc- 
incnts have been explained in the answer to query OS. 

0(k The renting of talooks and villages was unknown in the good old times, 
villages were sometimes given on a favourable lease to favourites, creditors, and 
religious characters. Such, for instance, was the lease at a fixcil rate of SIS.', 
rupees given by Trimbuckjee Dainglia of the villages Mooglee, Kutchall, Sun- 
grashop, talock Purusgurh, to Chitumbar De*ckchnt. Some villages were granted 
upon similar terms in Hoongoond ; these have also been resumed wherever tlie 
grants appeared objectionable. 

G7. The inoozawar always preceded the koohvar settlement. Puttees were 
numerous. Tlieennatee mamool, gaum sadirwarred mamool, durbar khurch, and 
tushreef puttees (given upon the manager’s coming to the district), were the 
usual puttees. On particular occasions puttees were laid on under names bear¬ 
ing the^iamc of the occasion, for which they were required, in addition to the 
jiuttees above enumerated, which were the offspring of former times. The renting 
system created to itself a new and numerous progeny, under the different names 
of tooned puttees, or sums levied to make up for defalcations ; tushreef puttee, 
or presents of cloths at marriages ; kiirkuaec'puttee, durbar khurch puttee, su- 
waree to grandees and officers of state traveHitig through the country ; ghaus- 
danee puttee, the price of forbearance and exemption from plunder paid to a 
foreign army; and scebundy puttee gulla tola jnittec, a sum levied to makp up 
losses sustained by Government in dividing the crop with the cultivator ; gram 
deotee rutholsawa, SiC. puttees, contributions for village ceremonies ; furmaisli _ 
puttee, estimated value of commodities furnished gratis to managers; kurba 
puttee, price of kurba upon furmaish. Many other puttees existed deriving tlieir 
name from the occasion or the articles contributed; thus gai puttee, toepoo 
(ghee) puttee, &c. Tlie jasthee sadirwarid puttee involved charitable. donatioUf^, 
interest on money borrowed, pay to Baratdars, or personsi^sent to recover 
debts, &c. 

G8. In good times the settlement was regularl}' and impartially made, and 
remissions were seldom necessary : unusual general failures called for remission 

and 
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and Government granted it; the balance s^ainst an individual defaulter was 
generally made good by tiis neighbours. If they were substantial, and could do 
so without serious inconvenience, the farming system introduced a renter whose 
only care was the satisfaction of his present demands, and puttees were in- 
variably and unrelentingly restored to make up dehciences. 

G9* The Collector generally superintends the koolwar of a few villages in 
each talook. The Mamlutdar, after the moozawar jun^abundy of the year has 
been fixed, goes to each village, where he makes minute inquiries as to the state 
of each individual’s tenure, field, family and property. The principal Ryots arc 
made acquainted with the increase or decrease in the jummabundy of the year 
as compared with that of the preceding year by the Collector, and when they 
return to their village they communicate with their neighbours, and apportion the 
individual rent of each RyOt under the immediate superintendance of the 
Mamlutdar, who confirms the disposition thus made if it give general satisfaction. 
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The einatee and mamool puttees of the late Government, and such items 
of the jasthee puttee as appear fair and equitable are ascertained; the latter is ’ 
embodied with the two former, and the endless divisions and subdivisions of 
the Mahratta system arc abolished. Extraordinary levies, not admitted by the 
terms of the puttees are never allowed the Ryots. Rent is thus clearly and 
positively defined, and unauthorized impositions are thus in a great degree 
obviated. In many parts of the districts, the Ryots have expressed a wish to 
have the amount of their assessment permanently fixed, craving remissions on 
extraordinary occasions. The kusba of Dharwar* has been surveyed, and the 
lands assorted and assessed accordingly for these last two years. The Ryots 
seem to approve of this measure, by which fluctuation of rent is obviated. 
The annexed account shews the nature of the koolwar accounts of the 
late government. [Here accounts.] Till the introduction of the renting system, 
opprer.sion and injustice were by no means common ; in fact, there were too 
many checks to admit of their existence. An appeal lay from the Camavisdar 
to the Mamlutdar, and from the latter to the Sirsoobadar. 

70. An agreement was made at the time of sowing,' the ofiiccr promising 
not to take more than might fall to each individual’s share of a just and proper 
increase, which could be fixed when the crops, were ripe, and the jummabundy 
was settled. The agreement contained the following stipulations, according 
to circumstances, in addition to that above stated. 

Regular continuation of cowls ; impunity for trifling oflences ; remissions on 
failure, whether of crops or persons; sending stray bullocks to poor culti¬ 
vators ; assistance in recovering dobts, and freedom from dunnage till harvest 
time. 


Forbearance in collecting outstanding balances ; protection of property and 
persons, sinking wells or digging tanks, for the convenience of the Ryot and 
his cattle; courtesy in recalling Ryots who had left their village. 

71. The kists were for the pasf year paid in money, but are collected in 
general through Soucars, who were sometimes repaid in kind by the Ryots at 
an enormous loss. 

Akoih settlement, or division of the crop with the Ryots, was only resorted to 
when all attempts at a money settlement had failed. ^ 

72. The ein demand was enterell in the village accounts, but entirely lost 
sight of in fixing the amount, which by means of puttees was raised at discre¬ 
tion, with reference to the season and the means of the Ryots. 

73. The abundance of waste, the security of hands, and the compl etion 
of the Jagheerdars fbr the labour of the Ryots, all tended to lessen the value 
of land. The arts of Sumjaish were often resorted to when the Ryots threat¬ 
ened to desert, but they do not appear to have been ousted for refusing to 
assent to terms. 

74. The custom of paying the Government assessment in kind was never 

. general 

* The a< 2 :ounts of an entire talook since surveyed arc under preparation. 
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general in this country. In the pillage Chundgurh and Kulanidigul, talook 
Padshapone, which are adjoining to the Concan, the*country is mountainouft 
and overrun with jungle. If a dry crop is cultivated one year, a wet one will 
probably be cultivated in the same place the following season, and vice versd^ 
so that it is impossible that an assessment can be permanently established in 
these countries; therefore the einatie is payable in kind and the puttee in 
money, and the assessment varies annually according to the state of the crop ; 
but I have not yet met with any regular accounts for a series of years of this 
* species of assessment being payable in kind. 

According to the testimony of persons well informed on the subject, the 
practice of paying in kind has been disused for the last twenty years. At 
present the assessment is estimated according to Phani: that is, the Potail 
Koolkurnec, principal Ilyots, and an agent on the part of Government, having 
visited the field about a week previous to its being reaped, estimate the quantity 
and value of the crop {%nde copy of the forms according to which this valuation is 
made); also, according to traditions reaching one hundred and thirty-five years 
back, it appears that at that time there was a large proportion of uncultivated 
land in this country, and that Ali Khan, then Nabob of Savenoor, used to let 
the land in his territories at the annual rent of one seer of butter for each 
field, or, in some casp, a tograh full of grain. Under this system the country 
is said to have been orought into a complete st#te of cultivation in the course 
of seven or eigTit years, when Hatim Khan fixed the assessment according to 
the existing state of cultivation ; but 1 have not met with any accounts con¬ 
firming this tradition of a rent payable in butter. 

70. The proportion according to which the instalments of revenue were 
payable by the Ilyots in the Pcishwa’s t^nc. 

In the black land countries: 


From 26th October to 2Gth November.Rupees 10 

2.'5th November to 26th December . 10 

• 25th December to 23d .January . 15 

2i<th January to 21st February.. 15 

22d February to 30th March . 15 

3d April to 1st May . 15 

2d May to 31st May. 10 

1st June to lyth June. 10 


Rupees 100 


If any arrears remained from the above, they were collected in September 
or October, and the monthly instalments here stated were made up by weekly 
collections. ^ 


* In October... 
November 
December 
•January .. 
February 
March ... 

April . 

May . 


In the red land cqiintries: 
. Rupees 10 

.V. 10 

. 15 


15 

15 


15 

10 


Rupees 100 

And the arrears were collected in August and September. 

The above order of instalments, however, was not invariable, and the assess¬ 
ment was often collected as it suited the ability of the Ryots to pay. 

2d. The proportion in which instalments were paid by the Camavisdar to 
the Aumildar, for villages yielding 1,000 rupees. 

In the black land countries : 

In August (with borrowed capital).Rupees 250 

November..... 27O 


December 
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December 
January . 
February , 
March .... 

April... 

May . 

June. 


llupces 100 

. 150 

. 150 

. 100 

. 170 

. 50 

. 50 


Rupees 1,000 


In the red land countries: 

In August .*...Rupees 250 

October... 75 

November . 100 

December. 150 


January. 150 

February . 100 

March . 75 

April. 50 

May . . 50 
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Rupees 1,000 

3d. The Aumilitar paid the Sirsoobadar a quarter of the collections in 
August j the rest he paid by instalments within fifteen days after each receipt 
from the (^amavisdar. 

From the above it appears that tfie Camavisdar and Aumildar advanced 
a quarter of the i^evcnue to the Aumildar and Sirsoobadar respectively; the 
principal together with the interest, was collected from the Ryots. - 

. w^.) The Sirsoobadar was required to pay the Peishwa.to a quarter of the 

revenue, or a bill for the same in the month of August. If the Peishwa 
required an advance for the remainder, for the payment of the army or other 
purposes, he borrowed it from the Shroffs at Poona, and gave them an order 
upon the Sirsoobadar, which the latter discharged by six monthly instalments, 
beginning in January and ending in June. Afterwards, in Rajee Rao's time, 
the Camavisdar and others collectej^ the assessment in the same way, except 
that when the Ryot was a man of substance, two or three instalments were 
sometimes collected at once; also the manner of payment from the Camavis¬ 
dar to the Aumildar, and the Aumildar to the Sirsoobadar, was the same. 

The Sirsoobadar advanced a quarter to the Peishwa j or if he were a man of 
substance, and the Peishwa wished it, he paid the whole by instalments 
within eight months, beginning in November and ending in June. Frequently 
the Sirsoobadar resided at Poona, in which case he received the assessment 
from the Aumildar in bills. „ 

The unnatural substitution of the ofiicial, or Leadenhall-strect year, for the 
fiisly or year of the seasons, has rendered it necessary to make some, of the 
kists earlier than the harvest, and this is one circumstance that obliges the 
Ryot still to pay part of his tax through the Soucars. 

77. No regular remission appears to have been allowed to Brahmins and 
ttong.) Khoosbesh cultivators in the amount, but they were spared in levying the 
puttees which fell higher upon them. They were not saddled with chalsee land, 
but enjoyed the favourable tenure of kund mukta. 

73. Of late years the revenues have been raised in most places by assign¬ 
ments on Soucars and Shroffs, who advanced the kists to the Camavisdar or 
Aumildar, and enabled him to remit the amount. If paid in a particular 
currency was acquired, and as the loss by exchange, as well as by interest, 
fell ultimately on the Ryot, and the huwala system proved least injurious to 
him. This loss amounted in general from four to eight per cent, upon the 
land-tax, and was usually made good by means of a separate tufreek. 

79. The huwala system cannot be at once entirely abolished, and as long as 
it lasts, the loss of interest which it involves musC fall on the Ryot’s tuccavee; 
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light assessments, and well-termed kists are the best remedy for the evil, and 
have already gone far to remove it. The Ryot, who still pays by assignmentj^ 
loses from two to four per cent, by interest; but as all coins except foreign an * 

. are now received as revenue, he loses very little by exchange. Ai^icori; 

Ryot in moderate circumstances formerly borrowed about seventy-five per cent, 
of his kists, and he now borrows near fifty in some talooks; but his loss by the 
loan is only from two to four, instead of seven and a half per cent. 

80. The usual rates of interest now paid by Ryots to Sahookars for loam are 
from two to four per cent. A Ryot paying a hundred rupees used generally, 
under the late Government, to borrow twenty-five to obtain fifty by means of a 
village loan (Moccuddum), and to pay twenty-five re|^y money. The charges 
for munotee in general amounted to one and a half per cent, and for interest 
sixteen per cent., calculated for three months at two per cent, per mensem. 

81. He usually pays four, six, or eight-sixteenths in grain, but in that case 
he loses from six and a quarter to twelve and a half per cent, more than if he 
were to make his payment in money; as in the former case the Shrofl' receives 
the grain at tiie rate of from twelve and a half to eighteen and three-quarters 
per cent, lower than the market price. 

82. See the accompanying statement. Nos. 13, 14, 15. 

83. Under the late Government, no standard was fixed for the reception of 
coins into the treasury ; but it was usual to make the collections in Dfiarwar 
pagodas in the talooks of Dharwar, Nowlgood pergunnaft, Hoobly, Misree- 
kotiiee, Bettigherry, and Belgaum ; in peerkhanee rupees in the villages of 
Chandgurh and Kulandigurh ; in sicca rupees in Bagrikotta and Badaini; 
in jeary pagodas in Alsor, Koad, Bunkapore, GootuI, Hongul, Kagcnelly, 

Ranc, Bednore, and Dummal; tlie sicca, chandory, and tmcoory rupees 
wer» received in Beejaporc. If in any of these places diflierent.coins were 
offered in payment of the collections, they were received at the bazar rate. 

In this couflitry Company’s rupees are scarce, and from their being the cur¬ 
rency in which the public accounts are kept, their value has been enhanced, 
aud that of the other coins has fallen. 

But by entering the collections in the respective currency of each talook, 
there would be a want of uniformity in the accounts, therefore the present 
system appears the most unexceptionable, as it satisfies the Ryots by making 
the actual collections payable in the currency of the country; and at the same 
time provides for the uniformity of the accounts, by reducing them to Com¬ 
pany’s rupees according to a fixed standard. 

And although in the country about Padshapore the pcerkhani rupee, which 
was formerly current, is no longer received, yet a remission has been made in 
consequence in settling the jummabundy ; ^d also any serious inconvenience 
from the circumstance is obviated by the vicinity of Belgaum, where the Sha- 
pore rupee is coined. (FiV/e general order on the subject.) 

84. It is true that the Shroffs are in the habit of combining to raise or depress 
the value of the coins as it may suit their own views, and it is done in this way. 

The principal Shroffs in new Hoobly, Bagrikotta, Colapore, and all the large 
pettahs, negociate bills to a large amount; and if in a particular pettah, from the 
quantity of goods in the market or any other cause, the value of the current 
coin should increase, the Shroffs immediately send notice of it to their partners 
or agents in other pgttahs, who at once buy up all the coin of the descriptio: 
required, and send it to the place where it is ip demand. 

Thus although the Government has fixed the value of each coin by assay, 
yet the Shroffs continue to make the bazar price exceed or fall short of that 
rate, as it may suit their own interests. When the merchants go to the Mulnad 
country to purchase betel or other merchandize, a demand is occasioned foi* 
icary boons, which are current there, and a rise in their price ensues; but 
when the Mulnad people come to trade in this country, the price of Icary 
boons falls in consequence of the influx of that coin. In order to prevent this 
arbitrary fluctuation of the currency, the natives say it w'ould be advisable to 
prohibit any coin passing at a greater variation from the fixed standard than 
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one-thirty-second or one-sixty-fourtli, and any person buying or seSling at a 
greater difference should be subject to a fine, although no doubt complaints 
would be made of the obstruction of trade occasioned by such a measure. 

85. See the accompanying statement. No. IS, 14,15. 

86. At present the coin which the Ryots pay to the Potails and Koollcurnees 
is that which is delivered into the treasury, except when payments are made 
in small coins, in which case they are sometimes changed. 

87- It having been understood tl;at such a practice was prevalent in some 
places, a general order was issued that the village officers, on paying the 
assessment to the Aumildar, should give a written statement of the sum col¬ 
lected from each Ryot, and particularize tlie coin in which it was collected : 
and that the Aumildar should examine these statements, and if the testimony 
of the Ryot should not concur with the account of village officers, and if it 
appeared that the latter had not made the collections, as stated, in the current 
coin of the district, he should be severely fined ; but if any petty collections 
were brought in as arrears, &c. it might be collected in the coin given by the 
Shroff. 
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88. The village officers give regular statements to the Aumildar, particu¬ 
larizing the collections from (|ach individual and the edin in which they are 
paid. In the reports of the Aumildars the latter only is mentidned. 


89. The practice of farming the revenue was not frequent; but in the case 
of a failure of crops the assessment was still collected on behalf of Govern¬ 
ment, whether it were from the Ryot immediately or through the renter; but 
in the latter case it was seldom collected from the Ryot until the following 
year. In the unsettled periods the practice of farming the revenue was fre¬ 
quent, and if two or three years remained to complete the lease of the Cama- 
visdar, he was often allowed to pay it as it suited his own convenience, which 
was generally not before the end of the period. In the case of the insolvency 
of Ryots, the balance was made up from the rest of the village, or, failing it, 
from the talook in general; and it is even now the custom to insert a clause 
to that effect in the pottah granted to the village, but it has never yet been 
enforced. 


90. The Aumildar used generally to give a rcceij)t to the village officers, 
but they were not required to give any to the Ryot. At present the village 
officers and the Collector to the Aumildar. 

91. Registers of receipts are generally kept in the form No.. 

92. In the times of Nana Furnaveese the following permanent charges were 
included in the regular assessment: 1 st, pensions to Brahmins; 2d, stationary 
Koolkurnee; 3d. the Potailec fees; 4th, expenses for the celebration of 
festivals; 5th, oil for the lights in the pagodas ; 6th, pensions to Dessayes, 
Daispandccs, &c. and all extraordinary charges, such as propitiatory offerings 
to the gods in the case of epidemical diseases among the villagers or their 
cattle, were collected aTid charged separately from the regular assessment. In 
the time of Bajee Rao the ordinary village expenses were in some cases 
included in the assessment; and all considerable pensions tfo Brahmins, 
pagodas, mosques. See. Sec. are in the first instance paid into the treasury, from 
whence, after due investigation,'they arc distributed individually; but petty 
^osque allowances, expenses for the celebration of festivals, potailec fees, sta- 

ionary charges, and, in some pl;E|ces, the Koolkurnee fees, presents to Tulla- 
ries, the wages of Peons where there are, no Tullarecs, pottahs, fees, &c. Sec. 
are paid by the village officers, and at. the end of the year the Aumildar 
examines the accounts, and if the charges are correct, makes a remission in the 
assessment accordingly. The accounts of a village under the former Govern¬ 
ment and at present have been sent, in order that a comparison may be formed 
of the village expenses in each. Also, under the present Government, in the 
case of epidemical diseases, &c. representation is forwarded through the 
Aumildar to the hoozzoor, and if it be approved of, orders are given that a 
separate collection be made for that purpose. 

93. The Potails and Koolkurnees frequently receive it. 

VoL. IV. . 9 Q 
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9i>. They do not, however, receive it uniformly, but it depends on the cus- 
tom of the village. A statement of the ncranook expanses of a village, under 
the former and the present Government, has been sent, that a comparison may 
be formed between them. 

95. A pottah is given to the Ryots, specifying the amount which he has to 
pay ; also the village officers are obliged to give him receipts,*which in time 
will almost prevent the possibility of surplus exactions; but if in any instance 
they be known to have occurred, the village officer.-} are themselves obliged 
to remunerate the Ryot, and arc also severely fined. The Ryots have been 
warned that they are never reejnired to give more than is inserted in the pot¬ 
tah ; consequently, if more be demanded, they immediately lodge a complaint. 
'J'hc Auraildars and Zilladars are desired to take care that no such practice 
exists within the limits of their authority, and if they be found to have connived 
at it they arc dismissed from office. 11’ it be proved that any Potail or Kool- 
kurnee have made any entire collection on their own account, their goods are 
distrained in order to pay the Ryots, and if that be not sufficient, tlieir enam is 
confiscated, and they arc also dismissed from office. Under Nana Furuaveese, if 
any Potail was discovered to have made unauthorized exactions, heyvas merely 
ordered to restore them. 

9fi. The Potails, Koolkurnecs, Dessayes, &c. are in general allowed to retain 
the cnanfe and emoluments which they enjoyed under the former Government, 
and the same quit-rent is exacted except where it appears to have fallen below 
the sum at which it was usually fixed, in which case it is raised to its former 
standard. 

Under the former Government there were three descriptions of Aumildars: 
1st, those who held the office on lease frdm Government; 2d, those who were 
appointed by the Sirsoobadars; 3d, Soucars, who having lent money to the 
Sirsoobadars, w'cre appointed to collect the revenues of the district, with the 
powers of Aumildars, until they had obtained payment. Urider the present 
Government there is only one dc.scription of these officers. 

Formerly one Aumildar was appointed for one or two summuts, now a single 
Aumildar is appointed to a talook yielding 80,000, a lac, or one lac and a half 
of rupees. 

There was also a Camavisdar to almost every village ; at present there are 
none ; but a Zilladar is appointed for every twenty or forty villages, so that the 
power of the Potails and Kurnums is greatly increased. 

Under the former Government hereditary Durruckdars were employed; but 
now they have been done away with, and in their place have been appointed 
Serishtadars, Peshkars, Shroffs, &c. &c. 

Formerly it was customary to take a bil^ for the amount of the assessment 
from the Shroffs, but it is not done under the present Government; and it is 
now necessary to keep up a treasury establishment and a large body of Peons. 

Under the former Government, bonds and receipts were not exchanged 
between Government and the Ryot, as is the case at present; but instead of 
giving a bond to the Ryot, a memorandum was inserted in the jummabundy 
accounts. 

Collections were usually made, in particular coins : where offered, it was re¬ 
ceived at a rate somewhat lower than that of the bazar. At present the value oil 
each coin is established according to a fixed standard, and collections are 
received uniformly at that standard, in whatsoever coin they are paid. It used 
formerly to be the custom to collect the assessment in Dharwar, Nowjgoond, 
and the neighbouring talookas in Dharwar pagodas. 

Formerly Aumildars on entering upon their office, which was usually in the 
month of August, advanced one-fourth of the revenues of the following year 
as security to Government. 

Formerly the revenue was collected from the Ryots by weekly instalments; 
at present it is paid by the month. 


The 
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The Aumildar, on going to each village, used to take from four to ten rupees 
as a fee, which is now a|^o1ished. 

Formerly the Aumildars used to employ Shetsundies in carrying letters, 
summonses, &c. and in transacting the police business of the district; and if in 
the course of this service they had occasion to go beyond the limits of the dis- 
trict, they received an allowance of an anna or three-quarters of an anna per 
diem. At present they are also frequently employed to escort remittances of 
treasure : on such occasions they receive a similar allowance ; but upon the 
whole they appear to have performed more service under the former Government. 

Formerly, when any traveller or Government Peon arrived at a village, pro¬ 
visions were given him, and the price of the same was inserted in the Govern¬ 
ment accounts at present this head of expense is abolished. 

Upon the arrival of Peons or others at a village for the pbrposc of collecting 
revenue, their allowances ‘used to be paid to them and charged under the 
head of extra expenses in the village accounts: but this is not the case now. 

Istawa cowls are no longer granted to tnulnad villages if they produce more 
than fifty rtipecs, or to regur villages yielding above 200 rupees, and the indul¬ 
gence might be extended with advantage. 

Formerly, when boundary disputes were terminated by regular fighting, the 
Camavisdar or Potail used to grant cnams to the surviving relations of those 
who fell in the afiiayj but under the present Government this practice is 
entirely prohibited. 

1st. The duties of the Potail arc to collect the revenue, to promote 
cultivation, and to encourage ti\e Ryots, and to attend to the execu¬ 
tion of the orders of Government; and he is looked upon as the princi¬ 
pal Ryot. 

2d. The' business of the Koolkurnee is to keep the village accounts. 
Kool means, Canarese Ryot, and kurnec means account; and 

3d. The Lokar manufactures the ploughs, and other tools of the Ryot, 
and receives no other payment than the fees attached to his office ; 
vide account of these fees. No. . 

• 4th. The Burain manufactures the wooden part of the plough and other 
wooden implements required by the Ryot. 

5th. The Dhobee washes the clothes of the Ryot. 

Cth. The Hujam is the village barber and apothecary. 

7th. The duties of the Tullaries are to guard the village, to servo as guide 
to any Government officer w ho niay arrive immediately to collect the assess¬ 
ment from the Ryot, and to trace thieves or other oflenders. 

8th. It is the business of the Barkec to sweep out the choultries, and 
to dig, grind, and to perform other menial offices in the house of the 
Camavisdar. 

9th. The Desh supplies harnesses and. other leather apparatus required 
by the Ryot; ho also cuts grass and wood for the Potail, Koolkurnee, and 
Zemindars, and sweeps their yards and carries the baggage of travellers. 

10th. The Pottur assays the coin in the bazar. 

11th. The Mutputti brings bread, and sometimes also cooks victuals for 
the Ryots when they are collected for the settlement of the jummabundy ; 
and on the arrival of a Government officer he acts as purveyor, going from 
house to house to provide milk and other necessaries for him. 

* 12th. The Poujaree is returned for the service of the god of the 
village. 

^ 13th. The Joshee is the village fortune-teller and astrologer. 

14. The Hery Mutdeia is the spiritual guide of the Jangam caste. 

15th. In some villages Bageewalahs are retained to celebrate the fes¬ 
tivals in honour of the gods, for which they receive no payment. 

The above is an enumeration ol’ all the public servants of a village. Those 
who came under the denomination of Barra Bullootidars arc in some villages 
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the I’otaiJ, Koolkurnee, Lohar, Burrai, Dhobee, Tullari, Derk, Mut, Dica, 
Hujam, Barkec, Mutpiitti, and Potur; in others, the^ohar, Burrai, DhObee, 
Hujain, Tullari, liarkee, and Dhur- In the former case they are said to be 
termed Barra Biillooties from their being twelve persons; in the latter, from the 
sum allotted for their payment being divided into twelve portions, as follows: 
To the Lohar, one and a-half; tq the Tullari, one and a-half; to the Hujam, one- 
half; to the Dhur, six: to the Barrai, one and a-half; to the Dhobee, one- 
half; to the Barkce, one-half. Thus the share allotted to each is proportioned 
io his labour. Although the Dhur is said to receive six-twelilhs, yet it will more 
frequently be found to be only three-twelfths, as he has to supply the Ryots 
with whips, harness, and shoes. The business of the Burrai also is laborious, 
inasmuch as it is accompanied with frequent exposure to the sun. The 
remaining persons besides the seven above enumerated are termed Bullootidars. 
When the Potail and other Bullootidars receive their fees in kind, it is done in 
the following way ; after the Ryot has twice thrashed the crop, on going over 
it the third time he collects the grain which is extracted in a heap, and the 
Bullootidars having come to the field, divide it according to their respective 
portions. In some villages the Ryot pays them a certain quantity of grain for 
every plough, in others so much for every man, which quantity vaifes with the 
state of the crop; also, in addition to the portions given after thrashing in 
some plaqcs, a fee varying from one to four seers is paid the day the Ryot com¬ 
mences to sow, and is divided between the I.ohar, and Barrai, and Dhur; and 
on the day he begins to reap the same, three persons having gone to the field, 
receive half as much straw and grain together as one man is able to carry: this 
foe goes by the name of googhree anaj, and in some places the Tullarie is substi¬ 
tuted for the Dhur in the latter distribution. 

In some places, after reaping the crop the Potail, Koolkurnee, Lohar, Dhur, 
Burrai, Dhobee, Tullarie, Barkec, Hujam, Mutputty, and other Chillar Bulloo¬ 
tidars, go to the field and receive a toghrah, or half a toghrah, filled with heads 
of grain, and when the heads are Small they get the straw also. This fee is 
termed tenpunnee in Canarees. 

When the Ryot takes his grain from the subterraneous storehouses, he leaves 
two or three toghrahs full as a perquisite to the Dhur. 

In some villages one or two rupees is given to each Tullarie to purchase a 
cumblic, and is inserted in the nemnook expenses. 

The Pottah receives a fee of one or two pice for each pagoda assayed. 

9S. Several perquisites belonged to the Potails, Koolkurnces, &c., as 
follows 

1st. A share in the revenue of customs. 

2d. A rooka, or half a rooka, for ea^i bullock laden with merchandize. 

3d. Two or three houses in the pottah, fn one of which they reside 
themselves, and for the others they receive a rent. 

4<th. A ship at the Dussera festival. 

5th. The service of the Dhurs in sweeping their yards, and bringing 
wood, grass and water, which service was commutable for an annual pay¬ 
ment of four pagodas. 

Cth. In some villages, where the mcera or perquisites do not exist, they 
received instead of them from one to four rupees on each mar of land, 
which is termed hoogee. 

7th. The perquisite kuntwar, or a fee from the Shroffs and Bunyans, 
amounting to two or three annas from each householder. 

8th. Kurah, being a similar fee from each garden or cocoanttt topi ; also 
a perquisite of three or four annas from each weaver and from each trader 
of another village, who erects a stall in the bazar, is known by the same 
name. * 

9th. A fee from the venders of arrack. 

10th. A fee from the mint. 

11th. A perquisite of cocoa-nut and jaggery on the festival of Nagur 
Punchamee. 

12 th. 
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12 th. The fuskee, or handful of articles sold in the bazar. 

13th. A perqui^te of oil. 

14ilh. Ditto of cattle from each shop, when it is sold. 

15th. The perquisite of dhobee Hurdcc, that is, the right of having a 
jacket washed every day. 

l 6 th. The Koolkurnee’s perquisite of khaguz buha, or a supply of sta¬ 
tionery. 

17 th. The potelice khundunec tushreef, or salary. 

18th. A fee of from four to sixteen annas from each house in which a 
marriage was celebrated, except tho.se of Brahmins and Mussulmans. 
I'his right was instituted by Hyder. 

19 th. A fee from the Gunnacharrie. 
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The above are the principal fees belonging to the Potail and Koolkur- 
nee. Also in some places the Tullarie Mulputtee and Miitcia have a 
right to a fuskee, or handful of grain, in the bazar; and sometimes the 
Tullarie has also a right to a fuskee of pulse, pease, and similar grain, 
and the Biirrai and Lohar receive a fuskee of oil. 


99- A statement has been sent containing an account of the perquisites 
received, and the quit-rent payable by the Potail, Koolkurnec, and other 
Ballootadars in two villages. * 

Tlie following accounts are kept by the Koolkuruee:— 1 st. The monthly 
accounts of cultivation ; 2 d, a register containing an individual statement of‘ 
the increase or decrease of cultivation j 3d, a general account of cultivation; 
'Itli, a statement of the additional impositions laid on after the jummabundy 
assessment; 5th, a statement of the individual distribution of tbe a.ssessment; 
(>th, an account of the daily collections for six months ; 7 th, a general half- 
yearly statement of the last; 8 tli, kutamunnee, or a monthly account of the 
same; 9 th, a statement of arrears ; lOth,*a general statement of the receipts 
given individually to each Ryot; 11 th, thejumma khurch, or a general state¬ 
ment of receipts and expenditure for the whole year; 12 tb, a separate state¬ 
ment of the iicinnook expenditure ; 13th, a register of the shot lundis ; 14th, 
the ziimeenin jara, or land accounts of the village. Also, if calloil upon, he 
must give a khana shumar account, or a census of the population and property 
in the village. 

101 . From the above accounts the individual collections and arrears are 
known ; but if any surf)lns exactions have been made besides the fixed assess¬ 
ment, it will not be discovered from the fair copy of the accounts transmitted 
by the Koolkurnee.s; but if any complaint on this subject be preferred, and an 
investigation be instituted, it may be ascertained provided the rough (kutcha) 
accounts of the Koolkurnee are forthcoming. 

The habits of the Koolkurnecs are at present so irregular, that they seldom 
prepare even the above accounts as they are due; when reformed, they may 
be expected to prepare annually the accounts of fields and individuals termed 
khet jhurta and khool jhurhee ; also, list of Ayagars and Enamdars, and regis¬ 
ters of civil and criminal cases settled in villages ; likewise sayer returns where 
there are no putkees. 

102 . The amount payable by each Ryot is known by his pottah ; the amount 
‘ paid by the Koolkurnecs (kutcha khirda), or rag khirdee, if he has failed to give 

a receipt, 

103. The survey which has been commenced will render the village ac¬ 

count contplete, and greatly simplify them by fixing the assessment on each 
field. , 

104. 1st. Formerly there was a Camavisdar in each village, by whose au¬ 
thority all the business of collection, encouragement of cultivation, &c. was 
transacted. The only care of the Potail was to enjoy his wuttun, pay his 
jodic, and act upon the orders of the Camavisdar. The Camavisdar, besides 
the above duties, decided disputes between the Ryots, with the assistance of 
the Potail. Under the present Government there is ^no Camavisdar, but all 
the duties of that officer are performed by the Potail, -who must collect each 

VoL. IV. 9 R instalment 
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inslalmcTit and remit it to the Aumildar, and must also attend at the hoozKoor 
at the settlement of the jummabiindy ; consequently his duties are more 
arduous tlian fin-merly. 2d. The Koolkurnee has also more business under the 
present Government:—1st, he lias to send the monthly accounts of cultivation 
to the Aumildar; 2d, he has also to attend at the hoozzoor, and present his 
accounts to the Collector at the jummabundy settlement; 3d, he has to send a 
note to the Aumildar of each individual payment, particularizing the coin in 
which it is paid; 4th, he has to give a similar receipt to the Ryot j 5th, on 
the Aumildar making the koolwar settlement, he has to write out a pottah for 
each Ryot; 0th, he is also obliged to write khana shumar, and all extraordinary 
accounts, when called upon ; 7th, l»e has to attend the enam and durreaft 
Mootsuddies, and.furnish them with the old land accounts, &c. 

105. Under Naua Furnaveese, the Aumildars were at liberty to decide all dis- 
})utes about contracts, sales, inheritance, &c. by punchayet. The great Aumil- 
dar had the power of punishing thieves, except in cases deserving death, 
mutilation of hands and feet, nose and ears ; they had also the power of 
fining to the amount of 100 rupees. 2d. They might confiscate or continue 
the enains of Fotails and Koolkurnces at pleasure. 3d. At settling the 
iuinmabundy they might impose surplus exactions, or make what remissions 
they thought fit. 4th. They heard and tlecided complaints. 

107 . The accompanying history of ilio Zemindars in the Dooab, shews the 
period uj) to which the families of the officers have been traced in each 
talook. 


J’he records of the country do not reach beyond the times of the Maho- 
inedatis; but it is evident from the designations of the different Zemindars, 
from* the nature of their allowances, and from the mention of them that is 
made in some of tlie oldest accounts, that they are of Hindoo origin. The word 
Desand Nad are purely Hindoo; and the terms to which they are prefixed, 
viz. Koolkurnee, Gowdatul, imply*duties and situations peculiar to Hindoo 
institutions. The last syllabic of the word dessaye, signifies mother in Canaresc, 
and is said to have been once appropriate. Colonel Wilks chooses to derive 
Daismookh frum Dusmooker, which he translates a tenth landfort; but with 
more regard to orthography, and to the Muhratta mode of collection, he might 
have made it signify “ ten blows.” Des is an old and well-known word in 
Hindoo, and so is mookh, and the district officers to whom these and similar 
terras are applied were probably under the Unagoondy Government, what 
Aumildars and Serishtadars are under our own. The hereditary and local 
nature of their emoluments gave them great influence in the country, and the 
Mahomedans must have found their experience most valuable in settling their 
new conquests. This circumstance accounts for their autjiority having been 
. confirmeil, and in some cases extended, by the Beejapore Government. Taking 
advantage of the times, some of the Zemindars at an early period became 
independent, and erected sumnathars: such were the Deshais of Nowlgoond, 
Sherritty, Haveunnur, and Dunimut. 

The Daispandies and Deshais, who continued dependent, appear to have 
■ been employed during the best times of the Mahratta Government as checks 
on the Aumildars; they kept accounts of* the cultivation, produce, and 
revenue; encouraged poor Ryots, and recalled deserters. Of late years they 
have become less useful and more corrupt. In some districts they have got 
possession of the wuttun.s of Potails and Koolkurnees, and in others of 
estates which should have escheated to Government. 

Their allowances are derived from enam villages, chourat lands, and hono¬ 
rary grants, denominated gadee, palkee, chutree, goree, and chouree enams, 
fees on customs, and tax-free houses. Their perquisites are roossooms from 
ghee, and butter, ship at the Dussera; service of Dhurs, or its equivalent in 
money ; aya or. fees paid in grain by the Ryots ; karuk and kaunturwunum, 
contributed by weavers and shopkeepers; fees paid by arrack and toddy 
sellers; shoes found by Dhurs, washing by Dhobees, puchodi taken from 
{Sic (trig.) Potails, and fees paid from. 

'fhey also receive nuzzurs on visiting villages, and khundnee tushreef. The 
Nat or Des-Koolkurnies got also kaguz-bha. 


The 
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The proportion of the bucks of Zemindars to the revenue is exhibited in the 
statement. The amount used to fluctuate with the produce, but is now gene¬ 
rally fixed with reference to mamool. The fees of Aya Fusga, Tel Cluipul, and 
Puchatlee, are still received in kind. 

108. These officers appear to have been hereditary. It cannot be ascertained 
whether they were removed under the Hindoo Government; and it does not 
appear whether any of them were afterwards dispossessed except as enemies of 
the state. Tippoo nominally resumed some of their wuttuns, but left them in 
charge, and probably found them useful whilst on their good behaviour. 

Deccan. 

109 . Their encroachments and usurpations prove that their powers must for¬ 
merly have been much more extensive than they are at present; and although 
their duties seem chiefly to superintend cultivation, their fees and perquisites 
had also a concern in the trade and general management of the country. Like 
all the other punlic officers, they became very corrupt under the renting system ; 
their influence is diminished with their respectability. Their Mootaligs and 
Wukeels are for the most part intriguing characters, and are generally con¬ 
cerned in cases of extra collection and other roguery in the villages. Their 
fees on revenue, which were probably intended originally to give them an interest 
in the welfare of the country, now only furnish them with pretexts for exaction. 

110. The Deshais appear on some occasions to have exerted themselves 
successfully in repelling invasion and preserving tranquillity; but they more 
frequently took advantage of their situations and the confusion of the times to 
aggrandize themselves. 

The title of Natgowd was conferred on the Deshai of Dharwar in fusly 
1206 by UInmgeer’s representative here; and from his sunnud, of which I 
enclose a translation, it appears to have been granted as a reward for his 
services in repelling an attack of the Nowlgoond Deshai. 

111. Their influence is generally prejudicial. They have some interest in 
extending cultivation, and a few of them may have dope good in this way : 
but most of them have been spoiled by bad government, and the present race 
can hardly be reformed. Their sons may answer as our revenue officers in 
talooks to which their influence does not extend. Situations have been given 
to some of them, but they have no habits of business, and arc almost all cor¬ 
rupt ; they keep no regular accounts, and many of the imperfect records they 
produce are shamefully falsified. In some instances their Mootaligs have 
beep detected in fabricating sets of accounts to substantiate their claims. 

112. Their influence is diminished considerably ; they have less to do with 
the settlement of the revenue and its collection. The Ryots are more inde¬ 
pendent of them. 

113. The resumption of their wuttuns by Tippoo, and the substitution of 
“ potgee,” do not seem to have caused any remarkable sensation in the 
country ; but a measure which was deemed moderate under the arbitrary sway 
of Tippoo, who usually confined Zemindars for life in the forts, might not at 
present be viewed in the same light. 

I have endeavoured to cheqk their fraudulent propensities by means of 
mochulkas, and by punishing some of their Mootaligs: who, owing to the 
degeneracy of the Deshai, have in many places superseded their principals. 

114*. The influence of Gooroos continues, probably, as powerful as it was 
under the late Government; and from the crowds at Jutras, superstition does 
not appear to be losing ground. 

The heads of the peaceful tribes have as much influence as ever, but the 
leaders of predatory tribes iiave lost most of their authority with their 
occupation. 

By restoring the authority of Potails, we have weakened that of all other 
leading characters who have fixed dwellings; and the Naicks of Bundy can no 
longer take advantage of their situations to plunder. The heads of the wan¬ 
dering tribes of Wudurs Khorcb wurs are still respected from habit; but it is only 
in times of danger and difficulty that they have much influence, and these times 
have ceased. 

The 
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The most formidable of the irregular classes in the Dooab are the Pin- 
darries; 'from their own account it appears that •their number amounts to 
four or five thousand, and there are five hundred in the town of Dharwar 
alone.' They say they were formerly among Tippoo’s camp followers, and that 
they came at difierent times into the Dooab with the armies of Dhoondia, and 
General Wellesley, and Donee. In peace they live by selling timber and 
fire-wood, which they cut in the nearest jungles; by winnowing g^ain and 
weeding it, and by carrying messages and letters. In this mannner the men 
earn about six pice a-day, the women and children three o^our pice. 

They are all Mussulmans, and profess to scorn petty theft and robbing as 
Offences against their caste ; nor do^ experience contradict this, for no cases 
of theft have been yet traced to them. They do not dissemble as to their 
habits of plundering during war, and they avow their readiness to follow their 
calling whenever opportunity offers, or an army takes the fieldt^ 


The Pindarries preserve order and enforce the rules of their caste by means 
of CMiowdries, one of whom presides over twelve or fourteen families as a sort 
of talking man. 

. f 

He is answerable for all irregularities, and offenders accused by him are 
tried by a punchayet of the caste, and punished according to its sentence ; his 
situation resembles that of a Gunnacharry amongst the Lingaets, and his office 
is hereditary. * 

The Pindarries own that their present means of subsistence are more certain 
and regular than they were under the late Government. They express a desire 
that their children may be educated, if it can be done free of expense ; but 
agriculture is perhaps the only art that would improve their condition. 


Their habits are industrious, and large parties of them are seen daily, in all 
weathers, g»ing out very early to the jungles to cut wood, and returning late 
with loaded tuttoos. 


They know that the eyes of the police and of the community are upon them, 
and this knowledge is probably a greater check upon them than the superin¬ 
tendence of their Chowdries. 

1U>. In the periods previous to the Peishwa’s government, in making the 
collections, strict regard was paid tq,the engagements entered into with the 
Ryots; and if any acts of injustice were committed, redre.ss was obtained by 
applying to the proper authorities. Subsequently under the Peisliwa, the Ryots 
were harassed with the continual apprehension of arbitrary exactions ; and if 
their crops were seized by the Aumildar or Caraavisdar, they could obtain no 
redress. If the Ryot was a man of substance, the Camavisdar used to extort 
surplus exactions from him, on the preteij^e of his posse.ssing more laud than 
he had a right to; and, in shprt, a general-system of oppression was practised 
by the Government officers ; but at present this is not the case, it being gene¬ 
rally understood that no surplus exactions are permitted. 

Formerly i^obberies and other outrages were frequently committed by the 
* Zemindars and others, and if it came to the knowledge of the Government a 
severe fine was imposed ; at present, such officers would be punished with 
imprisonment and hard labour, and the commission of murder is visited with 
death, by which the Zemindars are held in awe.^ 

Under the late Government, if any of the principal Shroffs were at variance 
with l^he Aumildar or Soobadar, and if the latter demanded a loan from him, if 
he complied with the demand he frequently had the utmost difficulty in reco¬ 
vering his money ; if he refused, they used to threaten Him with making claims 
upon his property in behalf of distant relations; and by holding out the terrors 
of litigation, persecuted him into a compliance with their demands. 

Under the fbrttier Government, boundary disputes frequently led to fighting 
and bloodshed, and tines only were exacted from the authors of these disorders ; 
at present the practice is greatly checked by the fear of Imprisonment. 

Under the former Government, in Noolgoond, Hoobly, and other great pet- 
tahs, the revenues derived from fines for adultery were farmed out. If any 

woman 
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woman was detected by the renter leaving her house at night for such purposes, 
his connivance was usually purchased with a bribe; but if she refused to pay 
this, an exposure followed. 

If a woman of high caste was convicted of having connexion with a man of 
inferior caste, or wee vh'sd, the nibse and ears of the parties were sometimes cut 
off; and in the case of adultery, if the injured husband brought a complaint 
against his wife, she was condemned to slavery : and the same punishment was 
inflicted on unmaf^ied women who had become the mother of an illegiti¬ 
mate offspring. ^ 
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Under the late Government, if an individual of those castes to which 
spirits were prohibited were detected in the use of them, he was punished with 
fine and degradation. 


Mahrdttas, and persons of loW caste, were not prohibited from a moderate use 
of spirits ; but if they drank -to intoxication, and in that state committed any 
disorder, they were subject to fine. 

Formerly, if the retainer of any great man were to commit an offence 
iinder his sanction, he was allowed to escape Unpunished; at present he is 
restrained from such conduct by the conviction, that the protection of his patron 
would not avail him. 


Formerly, daring burglaries and malicious maiming were punished with the 
loss of hands and feet; or if the offender was a person of con.scquencc, with 
death. At present, such crimes are only visited with long imprisonment. 

Formerly, if a man in power owed money to a Shroff, and the latter sent 
persons to demand payment, they usually met with a refusal, and were treated 
with indignity: but now he is held in awe by the conviction that no respect is 
paid to persons; and if any person, however mean, were to bring a complaint 
against him, he would be called to account for it. 

Formerly, if Ryots, having left the territory of any Jagheerdar, had gone 
into those of the Sirsoobadar, or of other Jagheerdars, and were detained 
there, it was customary* to retaliate upon the persons of merchants coming 
from their territories; but at present, from the disrepute which would attach 
to such an action, merchants may travel in security. 

Formerly, if the carpenter, blacksmith, barber, &c. refused to work for the 
Aumildar or Camavisdar, he was in danger of being fined, and having an 
increase of tax to pay. At present, the Aumildar cannot force him to work 
without giving him his full pay; if he fail to do so, and a complaint be made, 
the complainant has nothing to fear from his oppression. 

Formerly, in cases of theft, the Aumildar or Camavisdar was empowered to 
make inquiry into the circumstances; and, if he should think fit, he might 
punish the person accused, whether he confessed his guilt or not, or whether 
or not it were proved in evidence, or he might even use force to extort a 
confession. At present, were he convicted of doing so, he would be imme¬ 
diately dismissed; and, upon the strength of this, hardened offehders are fre- , 

quently induced to witidiold their confession. 

« 

Formerly, Brahmins, Mussulmans, and Enamdars of that class, were forced 
to allow the friends of the Fotails and Koolkurnees to cultivate tlmir enams at 
reduced rent; if they made any remonstrance, or attempted to let them to other 
Ryots, the latter were prohibited by the village officers from accepting them. 
At present,’ it is left to their option to cultivate their land themselves, or to let 
it to whom they please, and they have nothing to fear from the Government 
officers. 


Formerly, the Aumildars were in the habit of imposing extra exactions on the 
villages,t from forty to four hundred rupees, on their account; if it came to 
the ears of the Sirsoobadar, it was either winked at from private friendship, or 
compromised by a share in the exactions. At present, if any such practices 
arc discovered, the offender is made to pay double the amount as a fine, and 

dismissed 

f Under the head of Carcoonce puttee. 


* This kind of retaliation is termed kodec. 
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dismissed from office. Also, under the former Government, the Aumildar 
frequently took bribes for the concealment of thef t j at present he is deterred 
tfrom doing so by the fear of being considered as an accomplice, and punished 
accordingly. 

Before exposing to sale jewels, clothes, &c. it is customary to submit the 
articles to the inspection of the Kutwall, that he may ascertain whether there 
be any stolen goods among them ; and if any person be convicted of receiving 
stolen goods, knowing them to be so, he is subject to a severe punishment, 
which was not the case formerly. 

Under the former Government, many of the great Sirsoobadars were in the 
habit of residing-at Poona, and transacted the business of their district by 
means of Carkoons; and if a complaint were brought to the Carkoons against 
any of the Aumildars, the latter usually purchased his connivance by,a bribe; 
and if the complaint were made directly to the fjirsoobadar, he referred them 
back to his Carkoon, wdiere, of course, no redress could be expected: so that 
the Aumildars practised the most glaring oppressions with impunity. Now they 
are restrained from such practices by the fear of an appeal to the hoozzoor. 

ANSWER. 

1st. This tax is not now regulated cither by the size of a man’s house or 
the extent of his traile or substance. The venatee was fixed upon a person’s 
coming to the village, and that standard in many places remdfns to this day, 
the basis upon which his contribution, embracing mamool and sadirwared 
puttees is formed. Abatements were made in the venatee of those merchants 
who built new houses when they came to the village, upon their becoming 
poor ; those who merely repaired houses for their reception met not with simi¬ 
lar indulgence, but were rejected upon the appearance of more substantial 
tenants: if no such persons appeared, a reduction in the venatee became neces¬ 
sary, and the reduced merchant was allowed to keep possession. 

2d. The mohturfa is at present almost as irregular and unequal as the 
land-tax. 

3d. There was no such distribution. Where any remains of system arc visible, 
the venatee appears to have been the foundation upon which the increased 
jumma of the year was distributed, each person paying his share of the increase 
in proportion to the amount of his venatee. Paupers and new comers were, 
however, excluded from participation in this distribution of the increase. 

4<th. Answered above. 

5th. The neiglibours and principal men of the village were sufficiently aware 
of each person’s circumstances to enable them to judge of his ability, or other¬ 
wise, to contribute a share of the increased jumma; there was no paying 
into ledgers or houses. The detail of the manner in which the tax was distri¬ 
buted will be found in paragraph 15. 

6th. Persons who carried on business, such as giving hoondees, &c. without 
being obliged to borrow at interest, were considered substantial ; such persons 
derived their principal gains from the cloth trade, and thehuwalee system; loss, 
in any one branch of trade was counterbalanced by gain in another. Lending 
money to Government was productive of great advantages to the Sahookars, 
both as regarded their prosperity with interest, and the influence it gave them 
with the Government, by which they were often supplied with a few Govern¬ 
ment Peons. Their advances were generally speedily repaid with interest, 
increased by the various impositions of nana kusur, hoondawanee, and unno- 
tee. Every delay in repaying the sum advanced brought with it a propor¬ 
tionate increase in these several items, and the principal was, when recovered, 
often equalled by interest. 

7th. The tax varies from two to two hundred rupees. 

8th. The new Hoobly and Bagulkotta and Sholapore, may be clas.scd as the 
first pettahs in this district. Gudduck, Ilaveri, old Hoobly, Dharwar, llani- 
bidnoor, Bclgaum, Badamy, Hoongoond, Ukull, Noolgoond, Bcttcgemy, arc of 
considerable, but less inqjortancc than the two first pettahs. 


Cloths 
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Cloths arc brought from Naragenpelt, Tarputtee, Dhai war, Sugar, Advance, 
and llaickoor, to Bagulcotta and new Hoobly, varying in price from three to 
one hundred rupees; there is also a trade between these two pettahs and Na^ 
pore in piece-cloths of from five to one hundred rupees value. From Jabna, 
bad cloths are imported from twelve rupees. The nett profit on cloths brought 
from Advance averages about two annas per rupee; four annas on those 
brought from Jalnabad and Jaynabad, and five or si-v annas per rupee upon the 
cloths brought from Nagpore. 

Sahookars sometimes advance thread and silk, and have cloths manufac¬ 
tured to order, from which it is supposed they gain one or two annas per 
rupee. 

9th. Grain is usually consumed within a few coss of the spot where it is 
produced, except in a scarcity, when it is worth while to transport it to a dis¬ 
tance. A dealer in grain, it is calculated, who has his own carriage, nets about 
one seer per rupee, or about one anna or three-quarters of an anna, as the 
market may be. The trade requires a considerable capital. A few annas may 
be gained in the usual way of carrying it on ; but the great Sahookar, who buys 
up a large stock of grain during the harvest season, and who is not anxious 
about a speedy return, is the person who alone makes much by this traffic : he 
often clears upwards of one hundred per cent, by the speculation ; but his risk, 
expense for storing, and loss of interest, must be taken into consideration. 
Merchants also* make purchases from the Ryots who bring their grain for sale 
on market days, and by disposing of it a few days afterwards, gain from one- 
quarter to one-half a seer per rupee-worth of grain. The Mulnad dealers 
seldom venture to make long, journies; they sell their stock at the Hoobly 
bazar, from whence it is taken to Nurgoond, where fresh carriers are required 
to enable the grain to appear in the Bagulcotta bazar. 
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lOlh. The price of cotton varies from four pagodas per nug of eight maunds 
to sixteen pagodas per nug; it is principally exported towards Bangalore and 
Wallajanuggur. Exportation to Wallajanuggur never takes place unless 
cotton be procurable here under ten pagodas per nug. Cotton of this price 
fetches about sixteen pagodas at Wallajanuggur; and at this rate, after dcduct- 
.) ing the expenses of carriage from pagodas, duties about one pagoda, so little 
remains as to render the speculation hardly worth so long a journey, and the 
cotton is principally sold within the country.* The salt used in this country is 
brought from Goa and Kooruta, by the coast people; it is sold at near Bcl- 
gaiitn from sixteen to thirty-six seers per rupee, and at Dharwar, Hoobly, from 
twelve to twenty-four seers per rupee. It is supposed that two or three annas 
per rupee is about the average profit upon this traffic. 

The betel trade is more advantageous, upwards of twenty-five per cent, 
being gained by it: but most of it comes from a distance of ten or twelve coss, 
and it is perishable. 

It is difficult to ascertain the profits of persons trading in grocery ; it may 
however be roughly guessed that a trader of this description who has a stock 
in trade of four hundred rupees clears about 192 per annum, or sixteen per 
month ; should he borrow, a deduction must of course be made from his gains 
for interest. , ^ 

Green-grocers' dealings are confined within the limits of a €ew coss; their 
gains vary from fifty to a hundred and fifty per cent., but the periahableness of 

their 

* The Guzerat merchants take about 3,500 candies of cotton yearly to Bombay. Cotton now 
hells very cheap—only 18 rupees per nug, two and a-half of which make a candy; it sold last year 


fur 24 or 25 rupees. 

The nug here costs. Rupees IH 0 

Hired cottage . 5 0.V 

Duty. 2 0| 

Kumals for packing. 2 0 ^ 

27 12 

Freight from Koola to Bombay . I 4 


20 0 

Value at ditto . 81 0 

Profit. 2 0 
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their gogds (wliich are unfit for use on tlic second or third day) renders this 
apparently inordinate profit less usurious : in fact, they generally make four or 
five trips during the montli, at eacli of which they bring about one rupee’s-worth 
of vegetables. 

11th. Silk cloth puchorccs are made, varying in price from thirty to a hun¬ 
dred rupees. Dhoturs, turbans, selas, sarees, from a-half to sixty; roomals, as 
low as four annas are also manufactured on a small capital, w'hich enables the 
weaver.s to purchase the raw material, whilst the poorer artisan being from hand 
to mouth, who is only master of his ^wn time, sufiTers by borrowing to enable 
him to set his loom to work. It is supposed that a weaver making up cloths for 
a merchant receives from eight to twelve annas for his trouble upon the rupee 
of raw material. 

The weaving community is subdivided into thirteen classes: first, Jadur, 
embracing the Koorenuwurroo, Puthadas, Salee, Linga, Dukerry and Billce 
.Fadur. The Salee caste consists of Piidmasalce, Sookhasalee, Devasala, Til- 
liigasalcc. The llutkar is divided into Singwunt, lliitkar, Devary, Hutkar and 
Mahratta, the Puturgur and Mohmeen, form the last of' the thirteen classes. 

'fhe assessment upon weavers is only in a few places made with reference to 
the number of tlieir looms, and is at present less a tax upon these than upon 
income and industry. All looms should be rated and taxed with veference to 
their produce, so that the weaver may know before-hand what profit to expect 
from his labour. 

12th. Wealthy Rungarecs, or chintz-niakers, occasionally act also as tailors, 
and thus derive the profit of l)oth trades, and also of stock. The want of 
capital prevents the poorer people avefiling themselves of this advantage, and 
their gains are in consequence confined to the wages of the labour of their 
own particular profession. Rungarces pay mohturfa from two rupees to forty. 
It is calculated that the process of chintz-making enhances the value of the cloth 
about a hundred per cent.; ncelaries (indigo dyers) charge from four to twelve 
pice for colduring a web, according to the quality of the die and the quantum 
of labour contributed; twelve and five rupees are the extremes of their 
assessment. 

The Dhungur, who has his own flock, enjoys the profits of the capitalist; and 
the weaver, the less wealthy, makes his purchase of the raw material from his 
more substantial neighbour, and weaves cumblees, which he sells from three 
annas to four rupees each ; the tax upoii this caste varies from two to twenty 
rupees. 

The Sonar sometimes acts as Tolutdar or Shroff in his village, in which 
capacity 1ic belongs to the Barra Builooty, and has an euam : he generally confines 
himself to making ornaments to order, receiving a certain sum for his labour ; 
those who have capital take advantage of the market, and make ornaments, 
which they disjiose of as opportunity occurs. The contributions of this class 
vary from two to fifty rupees. The Sootar is another member of the Barra 
Bullooty; he has his euam land (his mcra hoogee), in consideration of which 
advantages he repairs the agricultural implements of the resident Ryot. He 
pa|^s a quit rent to Government, but is not otherwise assessed \ his gratuitous 
labour is conflnted to the repair of implements of agriculture, and he must be 
paid should he contribute to house-building. 

The Sootar who is not a Mecrassadar pays from two to six rupees. 

The Dhoobee generally contracts with the Khoosbash residents for washing 
at so much per annum ; his charges are influenced by the value of the cloths 
which lie washes: a coarse turband is wa.shcd for one pice, a fine one for two. 
The washerman in some instances is an Enamdar, paying quit-rent, and some¬ 
times bolds cnam free of rent. Under these circumstances, he received meera or 
fees in kind, not money, from the Ryots. Dhoobees who are not Meerassadars 
pay from two to sixty rupees. 

The Hu’ijam shaves, weaves, and acts as link-boy. He has enam, either 
joree or free of rent. When perf orming the duties of barber, he receives meera 
fees from the Ryot: the Khoosbash pays in coins. The Meerassadar Hujjatn 
pays no tax. 

* The 
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The Kolurnuncala (iron-founder) manufactures ploughshares, &c. for the 
Ilyot, who pays him in cash j these people are taxed from ten to twentj'-five 
rupees per mun. The Kassar (brazier) is taxed from four to thirty rupees. 

The Jingur manufactures saddles, pictures, images, hats, palkee furniture, 
and bead-stalls with cloth, and they pay from two to eight rupees. 

The Munniar sells ropes, tape, odds-and-ends, and pays from one to four 
rupees. 

The Dhurjee (tailor), who has capitaLkecps a cloth-shop, and manufactures 
his own material j his more needy companion of the needle only stitches to 
order. 

The Dhurjee pay, from one to ten rupees. The Pinzar makes thread,*ropes 
and tape, and cleans cotton ; he makes yarn for the Ryots, and receives at the 
rate of four pice per duruh (of which four make one mun). The Pinzar pays 
from six to sixty rupees : this sum is only levied in the cotton talooks. 

The Boorud (mat-maker) brings bamboos from the jungle, which he manu¬ 
factures, as required, into mats; he contributes from one to three rupees per 
annum. 

The Qusace (butcher) is sometimes a dealer in sheep: the privilege is in 
some parts of the district a monopoly; the flesh is sold from four to six pice per 
seer. The Qusaee pays from one to twenty rupees. 

The privilege of selling secadee kullallee wholesale is a monopoly ; a tax is, 
however, levied upon retail dealers, varying from two to four rupees. 

The Choomnah (seller of chunaril) brings the chunam-stones from the 
jungle, and after burning it, sells at the rate of 1 rupee 2 annas per sack con¬ 
taining 12S seer. They pay from one to six rupees. 

Dealers in leather manufactured shoes, puckals, and harness, pay from two 
to five rupees. 

Mcethaeegur (confectioner) makes sweetmeats with wheat, ghee and sugar, 
and pays from four to forty rupees. 

Baghwan (gardener) either sells the produce of his own garden, or merely 
retails. His tax varies from one to sixty rupees. 

Gowices (cow-keepers) sell the milk of their buffaloes at from two to four 
pice, butter f rom eleven to fifteen pice per seer ; they pay hoobbunni for pastur¬ 
age, varying from three to ten rupees, 

Muzdoorwalla (daily labourers) are divided as Jfbllows : ^ 

Those who let out bullocks at four or five annas per gow of four coss; they 
pay from one to twelve rupees. 

Letter carriers, porters, builders, field labourers, persons employed by wea¬ 
vers, persons selling fire-wood, &c. are all taxed ; if living upon the Circar land, 
their contributions vary from four annas to. three rupees. In some villages, 
people of this description are allowed to live without paying any reut; these, 
however, are subject to contribute to the wants pf Government by bodily labour. 
It is understood that each inhabitant of this kind takes liis tour of duty. 
Enamdars seldom tax persons of this description residing in houses within their 
enaras, preferring occasional assistance from them in their fields. 

Idth. To illustrate the present mohturfa system, a koolw-ar account of the 
principal pettahs in the Dooab is submitted, together with remarks and expla¬ 
nations. 

14th. The^objection to the present system of raising the mohturfa revenue 
is its inequality ; this, however, is not admitted by the more substantial traders, 
who are the principal gainers by this inequality. Many traders paying#house- 
rent to Government entertain lodgers in their houses; and the latter, however 
extensive their traffic, used to pay nothing to Government, nor did any increase 
in the jumma which might be thrown upon the puttee reach them. Tliey 
) frequently pay as much as.rupees to their immediate landlord. 

VoL. IV. 9 T 
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The venatee, where it exists, is the same now as it was formerly, and being 
invariable, it is rarely adapted to the circumstances of traders, which are conti¬ 
nually fluctuating: hence the venatee is most burthensome when the con¬ 
tributor is least able to pay it, and vice versd. 


Mr. Thackeray’s 
llcplics 
to Queries, 
(No date.) 


Deccan. 


* 


15th. In attempting to equalize this taxation, the following points must be 
observed: 1st. the size and number of the houses of the 6ontributori^ 2d. 
the size and number of their shops; 3d. the existence or non-existence of 
tratling lodgers, described abov^; 4th. the amount of their property; 5th. 
vvhetlicr they trade wiili their own cauital, or borrow money to carry on their 
speculations j (ith. whether they lend money at interest to enable their neigh¬ 
bours to trade; 7.th. how many persons live in theliouse of sufficient age to 
be useful in their mercantile concerns; 8th. how many shops they have in 
other towns; 9lh. whether, from underhand influence with the officers of the 
late Government, abatements may not have been surreptitiously obtained ; 10th, 
whether they are able to lay up grain and sell it at the dear season, thereby 
making large profits. The introduction of the vespuddee system, pursued in 
the Coded Districts, is the mo.st easy and unobjectionable method of equalizing 
this tax. The merchants of each village haven pretty accin-ate idea of the 
extent of each others’ trade, and would not scruple, under this system, to 
make disclosures which would tend to equalize the burthens. The veespuddee 
being an innovation, can only be introduced by slow degrees,' and until it 
be complctctl the assessment on each pettah must be paid with reference to 
Ibrmer payments and present resources, the Collector taking care to see that 
the amount be fairly and publicly distributed, so as to give general satisfaction 
to the inhabitants. This system, the principal Sahookars and merchants say, 
has a tendency to make public the stat^ of their concerns, which w'ould make 
them lcss‘ready to lend, and thus obstruct the trade on which so large an 
amount of sayer revenue depends. The great immunities and advantages 
enjoyed by Sahookars under the late (Jovernment rendered them wealthy, and 
they deprecate an innovation which would make them contribute in proportion 
to their meaq^ ; they contribute largely towards the sayer revenue, often support 
falling merchants, and enable them to pay mohturfa, and the privileges they 
enjoy are sometimes their rcw’ard for recalling deserters and re-establishing 
broken pettahs. 


The exactions of the late Government, under the name of nuzzerana, 
ghau.sdanee, &c., fell principally upon the rich, and the immunities which they 
enjoyed were in some degree counterbiklanced by these forced contributions. 
Still, however, the mercantile was the most favoured class of the community. 


Slavery. 

1st. Slavery is not very common in this country, and its nature is very mild ; 
slaves may be emancipated. 


fid. Slavery was very uncommon formerly ; ic increaseu unuer me x'cisnwa's 
administration. 

1. A woman committing theft or fornication, was sometimes made a slave, 
when she became a servant of the state, and was soihetimes sold. 2. During 
famines people sometimes sold their female children, who became slaves; this 
practice is very prevalent to the northward of Meritch. Slaves could not leave 
their master without his consent; the master, could dispose of his slave to 
another, lie was obliged to feed and clothe any children he had by her, and 
also to porlbrm their marriage ceremonies. The son of the slave girl acted as a 
domestic servant; and the daughter, if not married, became a slave or prosti¬ 
tute ; the sou was heir to his mother, and, in failure of a *son, the master of 
the deceased inherited the property, with the exception of that part of it 
which she had acquired by prostitution, which she was at liberty to bequeath 
to her daughter. The master was allowed to beat-bis slave and hfer son if they 
did not conduct themselves with propriety, but was fined heavily if death en¬ 
sued from his maltreatment.* 


Slavery is recognized by the Hindoo and Mussulman laws, and by tlie custom 
of the country. 

The 

* One of the disputes of the Mcvitcli family is about Sindi, or sons of slaves. 
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The toleration of it saves many lives during famine, and does not appear to 
shake the affection of parents or to encourage oppression. Bondmen here are 
rather hereditary servants than slaves, and I doubt whether they would feel 
grateful for a law which should emancipate them. 

By restrictions of slsyrery we raise its price, and with it the price of life in a 
fiminn^ and if Gbvernment should abolish it, they should provide a fund for 
starving children. 

Slaves are very seldom imported ; most of^the few who are in the Dooab 
were either born slaves, or sold as such during famine. 

3d. The usage as regarded slaves was common to native and foreign slaves 
serving in this country. 

4th. The Government never interfered. 

5th. The parties might make what arrangements they pleased, in communi¬ 
cation with the heads of Bastecs. 

Gth. A child, after being sold, and partaking of food from a purchaser of a 
lower caste than the seller, could not be redeemed. It has happened that * 
Jolialees (who usually suffer most in times of scarcity) have re-purchased their 
children, after having sold them for five or six years; after marriage, the child 
sold could not be restored to the caste in which it was born. 

Adoption. 

1st. Temporal officers, such as Daishwas, &c., could neither make adoptions 
nor dispose of their meeras without the authority of Government; Bhuts, and 
other spiritual officers, were allowed to make private adoptions, iid. Few 
adoptions have taken place amongst Zemindars since the commencement of 
the Company’s Government; no nuz/.ers have been paid. 3d. Nuzikers were 
necessary : without this propitiation, the adoption of a distant relation, whose 
ancestors had formerly a share of the family property, was not valid, A 
nuzzer was required upon adopting a relation whose family had not yet received 
its portion of the family estate. 

The Daishwas of Kittore, Ilavanore, Dummul, Sirhutty, and Noolgoond, 
were expected to intimate their intention of making adoptions ; they were not 
regularly saddled with a nuzzer on the occasion, they however were under¬ 
stood to make some present to the Peishwa, and he in return gave an 
honorary dress. 

The Daishwas and Daispandees were in the habit of appropriating to 
themselves respectively the wuttuns to Potails, and Koolkurnees dying without 
male heirs; this custom has been discontinued, and Government is now the heir 
to such property. Sahookars and wealthy merchants gave notice to Govern¬ 
ment of their in^ntion of adopting, but paid no nuzzer. 

Colton. 

1st. About one-eighth of the arable cultivated laud of the district is sown 
with cotton : the crop is generally plentiful. 

‘2d. Cotton is not imported. It is calculated that 17,495 candies arc grown 
annually, including the produce of the circar and enam land; about 'one-half 
is in the home, and half in foreign consumption. About one-eighth of the 
amount exported is manufactured into thread previous to exportation; the 
remaining seven-eighths are .sent to Bombay, Wallajanuggur, and Bangalore, 
in a raw state. 

3d. Taking the pi;ice of one year with that of another, cotton may be valued 
at about sixty rupees per candy. 

4th. Cotton is sown from the 14th August till the month of September, and 
reaped from the 10th February till about the 8th March. 

5th. Out of sixteen annas deduct musul and not fit for cotton ... 5^ 


Baghaet and turee ..... 

Balance. 8 

Deduct land sown with jowaree, &c.6 

Balance under cotton cultivation . 2 


Revenue, 
li^closures in 
Mr. Cltaplin** 
Report, 

20 Aug, 1822. 

Mr. Thackeray's 
Replica 
to Queries, 
(Nu date.) 


Deccan. 


6th. 
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Gth. The assessment upon the coorgee of cotton averages about eight 
rupees and three-quarters. Each coorgee (taking the average of the ex¬ 
pense of cultivation of different kinds of grain) costs the Ryots about six and 
three-quarters; but as the cotton seed is still less expensive, one rupee may be 
deducted: the expense of cultivating cotton will t||erefore be about five 
rupees and three-quarters per coorgee. 

7th. The person cultivating with hired bullocks, without the assistance of 
daily labourers, can grow cotton Hr about four rupees, seven, per coorgee; but 
tlie work will not be so well done. 

* .jii 

8th. An increased demand forj> cotton would undoubtedly encourage the 
growth^ the persons who might contract to supply the Government would 
facilitate the cultivation of cotton by giving advances to the Ryot. A Ryot 
could not, however, devote more than two coorgees out of eight to the 
growth of cotton ; four coorgees would be set aside annually for jowaree, and 
two more for wheat. There would be a rotation of crops. The ground allotted 
to wheat and cotton this year, would in the ensuing year supply jowarree Tor the 
* Ryot’s family, and the jowaree field of the present year be converted into wheat 
and cotton fields in the ensuing. 

The Ryots have a prejudice against sowing foreign cotton* in the regiir black 
land ; they say there is no prospect of its growing luxuriantly, and add that 
in the musule, or red land, it requires two or three years to season the ground 
to enable the cotton to come to perfection, by which they incur a certain heavy 
expense, and are precluded from having the usual wholesome and advan¬ 
tageous rotation of crops. 

hovndary Disputes. 

1st. Boundary disputes are more frequent than they were formerly. This 
proceeds from the easy access to complainants, and the not punishing persons 
making frivolous complaints j it may also partly arise from the increasing value 
of land. In those talooks where cultivation tiirives most, boundary disputes 
are becoming yearly more frequent. The penalty of the bonds taken by the 
officers of the late Government (whieh were always acted upon) repressed idle 
complaints. *■ 

ad. The following are tiie principal methods in use : 

1. Walking the boundary with a clod composed of certain ingredients. 

а. Taking up heated bullets. 

3. Walking the boundary with an unburnt eartern vessel filled with 
water, or carying the village idol in procession along the alleged boundary. 

4. In the countries near the ghauts, disputes are sometimes settled by 
persons wagering to kill a bear or otbier animal, and not meet with any 
injury, within a certain time. 

5. Punch ay ets are also rosorted to. 

б. Zuminghares and prescription were referred to, and decision made 
by Government officers. 

The first of these methods is the most prevalent. 

3d. The Asham Sebundies amount to 3,028, and their total pay per annum is 
Rupees 1,85,546 j aboht 1,514 Peons are employed in revenue duties, nearly 
757 on police duties, and the rest on military duties, such as guarding 
forts, ghurries, &c. 

In fusly 1229 there were 13,246 Shetsundies holdings lands and villages, 
valued at Rupees 1,50,025; also receiving melwanum in money. Rupees 5,553. 

The average pay of each Shetsundie throughout the division is Rupees ll^- 
(Vide Statement No. 4.) 

3. The use of stamp paper would undoubtedly repress unfounded complaints, 
and provide a fund for judicial charts ; its introduction at present would not 
be advisable, but can be tried hereafter. 

Ahharry. 

* Bourbon cotton has been tried and thrives there; and, if seed can be procured, may answer, as 
it grows on a soil inferior to that which is usually given to cotton. 
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Abkarry. 

1st. This item is rented to the highest bidder. 

3d. The Sunderkullallee is rented in the same way. 

Sd. The districts afe rented by talooks, and each renter appoints his own 
servditts and undcr-renters, as he finds convenient. 

4th. Tlie Sunderkullal stills and shops anqpunted to in fusly 1231. 

5th. Arrack in camps is sold at the rate of eight annas per seer weighing 
eighty-four rupees; in the large towns it is sold at seven annas and a half per 
pucka seer; in villages the second sort is sold at five annas for the same quan¬ 
tity. The Kullalee farm was let for Rupees l6,217 in fusly 1229, and Ru¬ 
pees 27,040 in fusly 1230. 


Rerenae 
Enclosures ui 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. Thackeray’s 
Replies 
to Queries, 
(No date.) 


Decean. 


Cth. This item was let under the late Government. The amount was included 
in the village beriz, and each Kullal was allowed to sell only in his own village. 
The Kullals entered into penalty bonds not to sell their liquor to persons of 
caste to whom the use of spirituous liquors was forbidden; expulsion from 
caste ensued to the taster of the forbidden liquor, and the vendor was severely 
fined. Butchers killing cows sometimes suffered in their limits, sometimes 
in their purses. The aim of the late Government was to suppress the spirit 
of trade, and every possible obstruction was thrown in the way of its increase. 

7th. The spirit contract is sold to the highest bidder, of whatever caste he 
may be. Hours and prices for sale have been fixed; the price has been risen 
to three or four times its amount under the late Government. 


Arrack Revenue during the last Four Years. 


Fusly 1228 .Rupees 25,520 ^ 

1229 .. 28,508 f This includes t6ddy 

1230 ... 42,992 ^ revenue also. 

1231 . 73,745 ) 


The present rules for preventing drunkenness are, that the renter allows no 
person to carry away more than one seer at a time; that he gives information 
against all suspicious characters who may come to buy arrack j that he receives 
money only as payment; that his shop be open only between sunrise and 
8 r. M., and that he sells only at* fixed prices, and only to those castes whose 
habits do not forbid their drinking arrack. The renter is only prohibited from 
selling arrack cither to or for Europeans, and from selling toddy to any person 
whatever connected with the camp, except for the purpose of making bread. 

The class who are addicted to drinking arc Mussulraen, Bedar, Mhar, 
Maugh, Kolee, Wuddur, Dombar, Korwar, Ramoossee, Dhungur, Mahratta; 
the Sepoys and Jffalabar fbllow'ers of camps are also addicted to this indulgence. 
The Gunnacherry has the superintendence of the morals of the Lingaet popu¬ 
lation j he punishes men transgressing the rules of their caste, whether by 
indulging in wine or women. A lady also following her inclinations to the 
prejudice of her caste is punished by him ; her saree is confiscated for his use j 
) and thc'chouk of the offending male, or weight in silver, was also appropriated 
by him. The Gunnacherry receives fees at marriages and deaths of Lingaets; 
these are detailed under the head Bajee Bab. 

9. The sale of sooparee, gunja, tumbakoo, bhunghs, in some cases have 
been let out in talooks, in some cases mehauls, and in others in pettahs. In 
some places sooparee is not included in the contract, and the sale of gunja, 
tumbakoo, and bhungh alone rented; whilst in other places the sale of 
tJiose articles is altogether free and unrestricted. Local mamool is observed in 
this respect. 


MINUTE qf'the GOVERNOR, 

14^/^ January 1823. 

The objects of my journey to the Deccan were, to observe the eficcts of r 

experimental arrangements adopted for the administration of that territory, J4 
VoL. IV. 9 U and 
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Minute of and to ascertain what alterations were necessary to render the system more 

the Governor, complete. 

14 Jan. 1823. 

^ y I am spared the necessity of any description of the present state of the 
Deccan.. country by the luminous and comprehensive report of the Commissioner, and 
the full intbrmatiou contained in the letters from the officers under him which 
accompany that document; I have, therefore, only to state the subjects 
that have come under my consideration, the remarks that occur to me, and 
the new measures which 1 think should be adopted. 

Of five months that I have spent in the Deccan I was more than half at 
Poona, and I afterwards passed through part of the districts of Poona and 
Ahmednuggur, the Sub-collectorate of Sholapore, the Southern Mahratta 
country, the territories of Colapore and Sattara, and the lands of the Southern 
Jagheerdars. During this time I have communicated very fully with the 
European authorities, and I believe I have seen every native of the smallest 
consequence in the country. No free communication of their opinions 
was to be expected I'rom the last-mentioned class, but it affords a great 
knowledge of the state of the country to hear their complaints and their 
wishes. 

The result of my observation is very favourable to the success of our 
administration ; and even where I would recommend alterations in the plan 
adopted, I think it is fortunate that they have not been earlier introduced. 

The first subject that I considered was the revenue survey and assessment. 
The Board is well aware of my aversion to this measure, where it is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary. I am, however, persuaded that the advantages of adopting 
it in the Deccan much outweigh the inconveniences, and that the time is 
arrived when our Collectors may commence on it without the dangers to 
which they would at an earlier period have been exposed. I have therefore 
authorized the Commissioner to direct a gradual wirvey and assessment of the 
whole of the Conquered Territory ; and it gives me great satisfaction to think 
that so important and difficult an operation will have the benefit of* such expe¬ 
rienced superintendence. 

The next question in revenue relates to the degree in which the future 
settlement should be made with the Potails or with the Ryots. The advan¬ 
tages of the former mode ai‘e, that it preserves the village government; that 
it excludes the interference of strangers; and that, as it leaves less detail to 
the officers of Government, it is less liable to derangement when there happens 
to be a bad Collector. The advantages of the other modes are, that it checks 
the tyranny of village magistrates; that it makes the communication more 
direct between the Government and the people; and that it affords the best 
security against the frequency of bad Collectors, by the opportunities of 
knowledge which it affords, and the responsibility which it imposes. 

It appears to me that the plan hitherto adopted in the Deccan may, by a 
slight modification, be made to attain the advantages of both modes of settle¬ 
ment. The survey will fix the rights and the payment of each Ryot, after which 
the village may be farmed for a certain number of years to the Potail: the 
Collector retaining the full control of the Koolkurnee’s accounts, and being 
entitled to inquire and to interfei’e whenever the rights of the Ryots appear 
to be encroached on. The assessment on the village should be so moderate 
as to allow some profit to the Potail, even when obliged to make remis¬ 
sions ; and the whole profit of the waste lands during his lease should go 
to him. 

All profit from improving his own land should be the Ryot’s. At the end 
of the lease the village should revert for a year or two to the ryotwar system, 
for the purpose of detecting abuses, either towards Government or the Ryots, 
and should then be let again on the same principles as before. The leases 
should be settled in such a manner that no more villages should fall into the 
Collector’s hands at a time than he could easily manage. The chief objec¬ 
tion that strikes me to the plan is, that it will be the interest of the Potail to 
take new lands into cultivation, and that of the Ryot to improve the old: a 
contrariety which may lead to enmity and persecution on the part of the Potail. 
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It may be possible to guard against this evil, and I have therefore recom- Minute df 

mended the plan to the attention of* the Commissioner. *1*® Govemen 

14 Jan. IMS. 

A number of’other subjects connected with revenue are adverted to in Mr. - . 

Chaplin’s report; but as the course to be pursued regarding them is either Decahu 
pointed out in the same despatch, or adverted to in the draft of the answer, 
it is unnecessary to enlarge on them here. The draft is annexed: and I beg 
to refer the Board to it for many particulars which I should otherwise have 
comprized in this minute. 

The judicial arrangements, I am sorry to say, have not been so successful 
as the revenue. Few causes have been decided, and those with considerable 
delay and dissatisfaction to all concerned. 

The greatest proof of this dissatisfaction is to be found in the number of 
causes adjusted by razeenamah, or dismissed for non-attendance; since it 
may be presumed that few complaints have been made until all other means 
of adjusting them had been tried, and consc(iucntly that none would be 
abandoned while there was hope of an early and satisfactory decision. 

The punchayct, on which so much depends, under the n.ativc system has 
shewn all the inconveniences ascribed to it in my report of 1819, while the 
remedies applied to them have been less efficacious than was then expected. 

The causes decided by punchayet have been few, and the reports of most 
of the gentlemen who had opportunities of observing them are unfavourable 
to that mode of trial. They have been most successful in Candeish and 
Uharwar; but the small number of suits iiyCandcish renders that district an 
unfit object of comparison : and their success in Dharwar is to be attributed 
both to the moderate number of complaints, and the extraordinary zeal of the 
Collector. 

It seems to be admitted that punchayets cannot be efficient without this 
spirit in the superintending officer, and that advantage is too rare to allow of 
its forming the basis of any judical system. It is indeed one of the great 
inconveniences of the system of punchayets that it is so ill-adapted to 
European superintendence. The want of regularity in the proceedings of 
punciiayets make them difficult to revise. Their decisions being founded on 
traditional maxims, are not easily understood by a foreigner. No European 
improvements can be grafted on a traditionary body of law, and no hope can 
be entertained, in such circumstances, of ever framing a simple code, alike 
intelligible to the Judge and the peojde. 

If it appears that the present plan requires a change, it is necessary to decide 
whether it should be a total change, by the introduction of the Adawlut, or a 
gradual and partial one, such as is proposed in ray report on tlic Conquered 
Territory. Considered abstractly, the former might perhaps be most desirable, 
but in the present stale of the Conquered Territory I am induced to prefer 
the latter. In examining tlie advantages of the two systems, I have nothing 
to add to the comparison in my Ibrmer report, except tliat I am more con¬ 
vinced, by subsequent observations, that the failure of the judicial system, 
where it has failed, is owing to exti’ancous circumstances. Under the Bombay 
presidency, where the revenue administration is simple, and conducted on 
principles lainiliar to the pcoj)le, there is no accumulation of causes like that 
complclined of elsewhere; and if there is some harshness in the manner of 
proceeding of the courts, it may in part be ascribed to circumstances inse¬ 
parable from the character of our Government, and partly to the neglect of 
particular privileges and indulgences, which might be preserved without at all 
affecting the principles of our jurisprudence. 

These considerations, and the ill-success of our attempts to stimulate the 
punchayets, would lead to a decision in favour of the Adawlut: but I do not 
think the time is yet arrived for strict rules or divided authority, nor do I 
think we can yet pronounce on the particular modificatimis which our judicial 
system ought to experience when applied to this country. Strict rules can only 
be introduced where the subjects of them arc well known, and where there 
arc no extraneous circumstances that require the exercise of discretion. 


Here 
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Minute of Here Imforesc^n occurrences are'daily arising, and there are many con- 
the Governor, giderable chiefs and much independent tferritory mixed with our own, to 

o”*" »PP*y» necessary sometimes to 

. shew forbearance, and sometimes to use influence in support of legal authority. 
ihTcan. There are also many classes whom we could easily subject to strict rules, but 
towards whom such a measure would be harsh and impolitic. I allude to the 
numerous body of persons who have formerly exercised authority in the 
Mahratta country, or the foreign possessions of the different branches of that 
nation, and who have alwjiys been treated by the Native Government with 
respect and forbearance. 

Divided authority is never suited to situations where promptitude and vigour 
are'required j and in a new conquest, our ignorance of the state of affairs would 
prevent our drawing the line exactly between the different functionaries, and 
the result would be frequent clashing and altercation, and a diminution of that 
respect for Government which is so essential to its safety. In addition to 
these reasons for delay, we must remember that, although the Mahratta system 
is not in our hands sufficient for the administration of justice in all its branches 
of the community, it by no means follows that we ought to abandon it 
entirely. We ought rather to try next, what is the least degree of alteration 
by means of which our object can be attained. We may thus be able to 
combine many of the native institutions with those which our rules of Govern¬ 
ment require; and even if we ultimately find it necessary to bring about a 
total change, it will be no small advantage that wc have done it slowly and 
by degrees. 

In the mean time, one great objttet of the separation of judicial and revenue 
powers is attained by the authority of the Commissioner, who ought always 
to be ready to receive complaints from all quarters^ and to be an effectual 
check on the mistakes of the Collectors and the exactions of their officers. 

I propose, therefore, that our present alterations should not go beyond the 
ultimate improvements contemplated in the last paragraph of the Judicial 
division of my report of October ISlff. 

The manner in which these ai'c to be adopted is shewn in detail in the rules 
accom])anying the annexed draft of instructions to the Commissioner. 

The principal features in the plan are, that the numbei\of Moonsifls is 
incj'eased ; that the MoousifFs are empowered to t^ all causes not specially 
excepted, without obtaining the previous consent of both parties; that pun- 
chayets are confined to particular classes of causes, unless when both parties 
desire that mode of trial; that the members of punchayets are named from 
a rotation list when they cannot otherwise be procured ; that it is obligatory 
to serve on punchayets ; that greater stric^iess and regularity of proceeding is 
introduced, and greater facilities given to appeals both from Moonsiff’s and 
punchayets. * 

The plan is still very imperfect. One material inconvenience is, that there are 
two judicial functionaries in each division, which is not unlikely to perplex 
suitors and to occasion clashing of authority. It appeared, however, that the 
influence of the Mamlutdar was absolutely required to induce any persons to 
appear as members of punchayets ; and the fear from confusion and clashing 
is not great, because it is of little consequence by which tribunal a case is 
tried, provided the parties are satisfied; and if either is dissatisfied, he can rectify 
any mistake by an appeal. 

These rules arc not extended to Dharwar, because the present system is more 
sifccessful there than elsewhere, and because the Collector being zealous and 
confident, it is desirable to allow the cxperilncnt that fair trial which it is sure ■ 
to receive in his hands. 

At Poona, or on the first part of my journey, I was visited by the chiefs of 
the families of Poorundera, Rastia, Vinchoorkur, and other Jagheerdars who 
have lost the lands assigned them for the maintenance of troops, and arc 
reduced to those allowed them for their personal support. The retinue of 
these chiefs was greatly reduced, and they appeared more in the character of 

private 
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private persons than they would have dbnc under the Peish^Wa. They^seem, 
however, to be treated with consideration both by Europeans and natives, and 
their situation, on the whole, was less melancholy than 1 expected. The 
Southern Jagheerdars, who have retained the whole of their jagheers, appeared 
on a very different footing: they generally came to meet me with consi¬ 
derable bodies of troops, accompanied by elephants and guns. Appa Dessayc 
could not have had less than one thousand, and Chintamun Rao l,/;tX) horse 
and foot, along with them. Many of these, however, were raised for the 
occasion; and some of the other chiefs shewed more attention to economy than 
to display. 

Tliese chiefs arc fourteen in number, of whom nine belong to the fimily of 
Putwurdhans; the others are the chiefs of Kittoor, Neepawny, Moodlrole. 
Ramdroog, and Nergoond. None of the whole has more than five lacs of annual 
revenue, and only one or two of them less than a lac. Notwithstanding 
violent domestic feuds among the whole of the Putwurdhans, the Southern 
.Jagheerdars are prosperous, and most of them contented. Appa Dessayc, of 
Nepawny, may perhaps be an exception to the last observation, as a preference 
was shewn in the settlement to his old enemy the Rajah of Colaporc; but he 
has not given any indications of discontent, and has adapted himself to the 
new system of government, by entirely abstaining from the acts of tyranny and 
violence for which he was so remarkable under the Peishwa. Chintamun Rao, 
on the other hand, without the smallest cause for complaint, is a professed 
malcontent, and ajipears desirous of being considered as the last representative 
of Hindoo independence. His discontent, however, evaporates in long 
controversial letters, the composition of which appears for some years to have 
been almost the only cmj)loyment of his life. Some of his immediate depen¬ 
dants have of late endeavoured to impress on the British authorities that 
Chintamun Rao is in a state of mental derangement; but no suspicion of that 
nature appears to exist in any other quarters, and I am led to consider the notion 
as set on foot for the purpose of securing l;j^ lands from confiscation, in case 
some fresh extravagance should expose Iiim personally to the resentment of 
tJovernment. Maclhoo Rao, of Meritch, is much dissatisfied with the loss of 
consequence he has suffered by the partition of the jaghecr of his branch of 
the family, Jjimt he has never been suspected of any intrigue or disaffection. 

As far as I can observe, the lands of the Jagheerdars arc well managed; 
but this seemsimore owing to the power of immediate supervision possessed 
by the owner of a small territory, and to the number of ^ixperienccd and 
faithful servants trained up in their employment, than to any excellence in 
their system. Their revenue management must be very arbitrary, since they 
levy extra cesses in particularly good years, as regularly as they make remis¬ 
sions in bad ones. Their police is complained of by the Collector of tfie 
:■) Southern Mahratta country, whether its efficiency really suffers by a com¬ 
parison with ours, or because the Jagheerdars are habitually indifferent to the 
offences committed in the neignbouriiig districts, as long as they can secure 
the peace of those under their own authority. I have heard few complaints of 
individual oppression under the Jagheerdars. Appa Dessaye still retains his 
two half-brothers in confinement. A brahmin of good family has been for 
twelve years imprisoned by Chintamun Rao, on pretence of having embezzled 
a sum of money ; but really for his connexion with the Meritch branch of the 
family. This chief has of late been accused of seizing on the daughters of the 
people residing on his jagheer, and a complaint is now under investigation 
against him for carrying off’ by force two daughters of an immediate subject 
of the British Government. Outrages so atrocious arc uncommon, even under 
native Government. 

The reports already furnished#n the Rajah of Sattara’s country, leave me 
nothing to add but my testimony to their correctness. 1 was particularly 
gratified by the wliole of my observations on the conduct of the Rajah and 
the condition of his countryf .and although it cannot be doubted that his 
administration will gradually fall into the abuses and relaxation natural to an 
Indian Government, yet I hope the influence we have exercised, both on the 
character of the Rajah and in the organization of his government, will long 
secure its superiority to that of other native states. 

VoL. IV. 9 X 
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The*s»ppearanc# of the Rajah’s durfiar is as respectable as that of any, even 
of th5 most powerful native princes. His awn conduct towards his chiefs and 
dependents is consistent and dignified, and his inteiCOurse with the gentlemen 
of the presidency perfectly cordial and unreserved. The Rajah’s application 
to business is very oreditable to him, and he appears to be well aware of the 
value #e attach to his exercise of it: at my first private interview with him, 
he produced the latest accounts of Ids revenue and expenditure, as well as a 
view of the state of the judicial business of his Country ; all of which had 
been prepared as methodically as it would be in our territories. 

I had the same complaints from the Rajah’s Ryots as from our own, of the 
effects of low prices and partial failures of crops; ^and had also other complaints 
from individuals, but nothing that shewed the Rajah’s country to be at all in 
a worse state than the ('ompany’s. 1, of course, declined interfering with any 
of these complaints, except when they concerned people entitled to our pro¬ 
tection. , 

The principality of Colaporc is not in suclffavourable circumstances as when 
1 was last in the Deccan, but it is still in a state of peace and prosperity su¬ 
perior to what it has enjoyed at any former period. • 

Being a branch of the Ciovernment founded by Sewajee, it naturally j>ar- 
took of the vices and disorders of its original; and its jirosperity was further 
checked by the powerful and hostile neighbourhood of the Pcishwas. 

In these circumstance.s, (’olapore became the constant scene of war and 
turbulence, and the refuge of all the j)Iiindcrers and pirates of the neighbour¬ 
ing countries. The alliance with the British (Joverninent occurred at a time 
when Colaporc was reduced to the last degree of weakncs.s, by an unsuccessful 
and protracted war, and was followed by the death of the Rajah and a long 
minority. The Ciovernment fell into the hands of men of peaceful habits, 
who were enabled to maintain their authority by the support of the British 
Government; and the consequence was, an unusual interval of order and tran¬ 
quillity, which lasted till the assassination of the late Rajali. His successor 
entertained the strongest jealousy anil dislike of the minister by whom the 
administration had long been conducted, and has now taken the conduct of his 
Government into his own hands. He is a very young man, not*^destitute of 
ability, but without ap])lication ; of an arbitrary disposition, and ill-esteemed 
by his subjects, not only for his cxactioiKs, but for his low anMisements and 
degrading vices.„ He has no professed jiriine minister ; and his advisers are 
men brought up in the old disorders of tolapore, and averse, fi*oin‘faction 
and habit, to the regidar government that j)revailed under the late minister. 
It may therefore be expected that the police of the country will be so lar 
neglected as to be inconvenient to thq^neighbourhood. The Rajah may 
involve himself in great pecuniary embarrassment, and he may be led, by his 
violence and necessitie.j, to . encroach on the jiereditary possessions of cnams 
and jaglieers to such a degree as to provoke resistance, and thus throw the 
whole territory into confusion. '1 he vicinity of the ghauts, and the circum¬ 
stance of his being surrounded by jaglieers which are some obstruction to our 
intelligence, if not to our measures of policy, would render a disturbance in 
his country particularly inviting to the unsettled and disaffected part of the 
inhabitants of the l>eccan, and render it necessary to guard against such an 
occurrence. But it is still ilesirable that our interposition should be limited 
to advice in cases ol‘ necessity; and that, even if we are compelled to 
asspme a jioreinptory tone with the Rajah, we should avoid such engage¬ 
ments to any of his subjects as may lead to any permanent interlercnce in his 
affairs. 

My letter of .*.. to Mr. Chaplin flhews the particulars which pas.sed 

at my interviews wfth the Rajah, whose totie towards the British Government 
was entirely that of gratitude and diJpendence. 

The complaints and applications I have received are generally such as might 
be expected in a country in which people’s fortunes have lately undergone so 
great a revolution. They do not shew the grievances of the people so well 
as they would in other parts of the country; nor is the small number of them 
so great a proof of want of confidence, because the natural authority to com¬ 
plain 
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plain to is the Commissioner, and none cime to me but thoseVho thougfit they 
had not obtained justice from hkn, or who thought their request depended 
on the favour of Governlhent, I suppose it is partly owing to this reason that 
I have had very few complaints against the officers of Government, either for 
over-assessment or other acts of oppression.*’ 

In one part of our journey, in the country lately ceded by flie Nizam, nume¬ 
rous complaints of ovcr-ass#sment wcrebiadetothe Commissioner; and it may 
be inferred that the same would have happened elsewhere if there had been the 
same reason. 

As I held frequent durbars, many applications were made and answered ver¬ 
bally; but those delivered in*, writing amount to something less than 500.-Of 
these about one hundred and fifty are for pensions and similar indulgences; 
twenty-eight are for employment; twenty-one for the restoration of lands 
resumed under the PeishiVa’s government; about one hundred and eighty are 
about private disputes, which belong td the administration of justice; a number 
relate to enams and jagheers witliin the territory ceded to tlie Nizam. Some 
are from bankers, claiming payment of old debts from Jaglicerdars ; and others 
from debtors claitning protection against the demands of their creditors, on 
the ground of their having lost the employment which would have enabled 
them to discharge them. A large class was from claimants to wurshasuns (a 
sort of annual pension confirmed by the proclamation of Sattara), the nature 
of whose rights have every wliere been extremely difficult to ascertain, from 
the want of regular grants and the deficiencies of' village and district records. 

To complete the list of complaints, must be added those of a great number 
of villagers who came in bodies, botli at Poona and in the country, to represent 
the impossibility of their paying their rents, owing to the cheapness of grain 
and the partial failures of crops. 

The political state of the Conquered Territory appears to me (as it might natu¬ 
rally be expected to do to a temporary visitor) even more favourably than to 
tlie Commissioner. I am much struck with the change in this respect since 1 
was last in the Deccan. Bujee Kao appears now to be little thought of; there 
is no talk of conspiracies and combinations. The number of unemployed sol¬ 
diery is not visible as formerly, and every tiling wears an aspect of stability and 
good order. These appearances are certainly not to be entirely depended on ; 
but the chanc# of disturbance must be greatly diminished since the jieriod 
alluded to. Should any occur, its character will probably be different from 
what •yyas then contemplated. The rapid mortality am6ng the horses will 
remove the scene from the plains of the Deccan to the strong countries in the 
west, which are adapted to the operations of irregular infantry. The jungles 
near Goa, those belonging to the Rajahs of Colapore and Sattara, and Jain- 
boolee, together with the hilly and woody parts of the Concan, are those where 
any assemblage of banditti should be most carefully watched, and most vigo¬ 
rously supjiressed. The alarm spread by llooj) Sing throughout the Southern 
Concan, is a sufficient indication of the probable effect of such an occurrence. 

Camp, Coomarlce Ghaut, 

Idith January 1S28. 
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CHIEF SECRETARY 


lo GOVERNMENT, to the COMMISSIONER 
* in the DECCAN, 


Dated the 19/// March 1823. 

Sir : • * 

1. I am directed by the Honourable the Governor in Council to acknow- Chief Secretary 
ledge the receipt of your letter dated the 20th of August, containing a report jIJ 

on the present stale of the territory coiupiered from the I’eishwa, and accom¬ 
panied by despatches from the different officers under your authority. 

2. I am directed to return you the acknowledgments of the Governor in 
Council, for the able, luminous, and comprehensive view which you have 
afforded of the present state of' this part of our possessions, and to express his 

satisfaction 
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satisfaction at the prosperous condition of the territory committed to your 
charg^. 

,3m The instructions already issued for the cuiuiiieiicement of the revenue 
survey leave little to observe on the first part of the report now acknowledged. 
It is ojdy neccssar^to notice, that the Honourable the Governor in Council 
retains nis anxiety that the assessment should be light, as well as equally dis¬ 
tributed, and that he considers the aftainment of njlhosc objects to be of more 
importance to the happiness of the people than all the other measures which 
can be influenced by the regulations of Government. 

4. The importance of securing the rights of the cultivators, under every 
species of holding whicli may be in use, has already been pointed out to your 
notice, and would not have escaped your own observation. It is only men¬ 
tioned here for the purpose of expressing the wish of the Governor in Council, 
tliat if any of them have been endangered by the istawa cowls alluded to in 
paragraph 27 , care may be taken to restftre their security. 

Adverting to the degree of interest which seems heretofore to have been 
’ allowed to the Potail on the revenue of his village, and to the extent of inter¬ 
ference which the Government appears to have exercised in us internal affairs, 
it occurs to the Governor in Council that a modification of the former system 
might be adopted which should possess most of the advantages of' a complete 
ryotwar settlement, without any of the inconveniences apprehended from that 
mode of management. The plan alluded to is, that after the rights and pay¬ 
ments of each llyot shall have been fixed by the survey, the village shall be 
farmed for a certain number of years 'to the Potail, the Collector rctaiiiiiig 
the control of the Koolkurnec’s accounts, and a title to interfere whenever 
the rights of the Ryot ajipeared to be encroached on. The assessment should 
be so light as to allow some profit to the Potail, after making the same remis¬ 
sions to the Ryots which would be made by the Government. 'I'lic profit 
derived from waste lands during the farm shoidd belong to the Potail, and 
that from the improvement of each man’s lands, to the Ryot. At the end of 
the lease, the village should revert for a year or two to the ryotwar settlement, 
(Sirong.) for the purpose of detecting abuses, cither towards the Government or the 
Ryot, and should then be let again on the same principles as before. The 
leases shoultl be lor such periods that no more villages should fall into the 
Collector’s hands at a lime than he could easily manage, by which means he 
w’ould be relieved from much of the detail of collecting, witnout losing his 
means of knowing the circumstances of tlie country, or protecting tlje rights 
of the people. 

0. The Governor in Council will be happy to be informed of the opinion 
jroq may form on this subject during the pi^gress of the survey. His reason 
for pointing it out at present is, that he conceives it to be desirable, with a 
view to the gradual expiration of the leases already alluded to, to introduce the 
system into each pergunnah as the survey is completed. Should the principle 
of the j)lan appear desirable, your experience will enable you to point out any 
further rules which may be necessary to secure the rights of the individual cul¬ 
tivators, and to prevent the ill effects that may be apprehended from the con- 
• flicting interests of the Retail and Ryots; the former of whom will naturally 
wish to extend the cultivation, and the latter to improve what is already cul¬ 
tivated. Among other expedients, you will jn’obably approve of some reform 
of the Koolkurnees’ accounts, upon some principles resembling that already 
established in the oM districts under Bombay. 'I'hc Governor in Council con¬ 
siders such an arran^ment as peculiarly well adajfted to secure the rights both 
of Government and of the Ryots. 

7. The consolidation of the various umuls collected by Government and. 
individuals appeart to be highly desirable, and the plan which you have 
recommended in paragraph 42 meets the entire approbation of the Honourable 
the Governor in Council. 

8. The Governor in Council considers it to be established, in the course of 
your view of the meeras tenure, that there does not exist in the village com¬ 
munity any right to sell the waste lands of the village ; but, considering how 
much that community has the power to encourage, and still more to discourage 

new 
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new settlers, it appears to him desirable to interest it in tlic extension of* the chief Secretary 
meeras tenure, by allowing it to sell ghutkool lands as formerly, provided that to (iovemnient, 
the purchasers shall take the land subject to the discliargc of all the dues of 
Government. 

Decean. 

9. The Governor in Council, however, suggests this opinion for your consi¬ 
deration, without pronouncing decidedly on the question. 

10. Your observations aiJd suggestions on the subject of mints have been 
referred to the Mint Committee at Bombay, and you will, in due course, be 
informed of their report. 

11. The indiscriminate exaction of village’balances, pointed out in the 
two hundredth paragraph, appears to the Governor in Council to be attended 
with evils of some magnitude, and he hopes you will consider the possibility 
of apjdying a remedy. 

VI. On the rest of your report on tlic land revenue the Honourable the Go¬ 
vernor in Council has no observation to make, exccj)t to express his sense of 
the value of the information it contains, and his concurrence in the plans re¬ 
commended for th^ future. 

13. The topics alluded to in the branch of your report which relates to civil 
justice have been so fully discussed in your personal intercourse with the 
Honourable the Governor, and the results arc so fully recorded in the accora- 
])anying rules, chiefly drawn up in communication with you, that nothing 
further need be said in this place. Adverting, however, to the probability of 
the introduction of separate judicial authorities, on a model approaching to that 
in use in the old provinces, the Governor in Ck)uncil is desirous of drawing j^our 
attention to the means best adapted for reconciling that mode of adminis¬ 
tration to the existing state of the Mahratta country, that you may have full 
time to prepare and suggest such modifications as may be requisite to prevent 
that system from clashing wath existing opinions and institutions. You will be 
jfleased to fill up, as you think most suitable, the blanks that have been purposely 
left in the enclosed rules. 

14. I am directed t<' express the entire concurrence of the Honourable the 
Governor in Council in the plans suggested under the head of Criminal .Justice 
and I’olicc, and his \vish that you should, as soon as convenient, draw uj) corre¬ 
sponding instructions to the officers under your authority. 

1.5. Your suggestions lor diminishing the use of spirituous liquors, and for 
prohibiting the sale of unknown children, arc particularly consonant to the 
views of the Honourable the Governor in Council. 

16. 'fhe observations in paragraph 280 and the following paragrajdis, con- 
nc{;tcd with the exchanges with his Higliness the Mizam and with Scindiah, 
will be pointed out to the particular attention of the Supreme Government. 

17 . The arrangements adopted in respect to the I’utwurdans, and the arbi¬ 
tration proposed in paragraph 3t)l', are entirely approved. 

18. The remaining paragraphs on the political state of the country, though 
highly interesting and important, call for no specific remarks or instructions. 

19 . The Governor in Council regrets that he is compelled to differ with you, 
respecting the expediency of* employing natives of the Company’s old posses¬ 
sions in the administration of the country conciuered from the I’eishwa. 

20. The Governor in Cqpncil admits the superiority^ the inhabitants of 
our old territories in tbe forms of business, and in regularity and obedience j 
but he thinks those advantages more than counterbalanced by the introduction 
of another class of foreigners between us and the people of the country, in 
the exclusion which it would occasion of the natives from offices of trust, 
and in the unpopularity it would occasion in addition to that to which, from 
causes inherent in our own situation, we must alrt^ady be subject. 

21. The Governor in C’ouncil considers the restriction imposed on the 
Mamlutdars in paragraph .385 to be judicious, and feels the strongest imj)res- 
sion of the importance t)t‘ a Collector’s affording regidar access to all com¬ 
plainants. The Governor in Council observes with satisfaction the attention 

VoL.lV. 9 Y paid 
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to Government, 
19 March 1»23. 


Deccan.^ 


21<. Tlie Ciovernor in Council is persuaded that, for the reasons assigned in 
paragraph 890, it would be illiberal and impolitic to direct any further reduc¬ 
tion of the sum distributed for tlie encouragement of Hindoo learning under 
the name of the Dukshana, and he is pleased to declare it iixed at the 
amount of 35,000 rupees. The reform which you have suggested should 
however be enforced. 

i25. In conclusion, 1 am directed by the Governor in Council to record the 
gratification he has received from the able reports of the (Jollectors, whose 
official conduct has already on many occasions received the applause of 
Government j and- to express his particular approbation of the information, 
ability, and diligence of Lieutenant Macleod. 

I have, &c. 

Bombay Castle, (Signed) W. NEWNIIAM, 

19th March 18Si3. Chief Secretary- 


paid by ^ou to this object, and is of opinion that it cannot be too strongly 
enjoined to the Collectors. 

22. The Governor in Council entertains a high sense of the importance of 
the attention to natives of rank, which is dwelt on with so much truth in 
your 392d paragraph. He requests that particular pains' may be taken to 
explain to the public functionaries in the Deccan his anxiety that they 
should cnilcavour to conciliate the gentry of the country. Usd his conviction 
that no branch of their public duty has a stronger claim on their observance. 

23. The Governor in Council will take into early consideration the useful 
suggestion contained in paragsaph 393. 


Jiitliciiil 
Kiiclosiirf.s ill 
Mr. ('hapliu’s 
Heporf, 

29 -Alls. 1822. 

Air. (.'hapliii's 
(lUL-ric's, 

28 Di e. 1821. 


CIRCULAR of Wm. CHAPLIN, Esq. to COLLECTORS, 

Dated the 23^/ December 1821. 

Sir : 

1. With reference to the last paragraph of' my letter of the 22d instant, I 
have the honour to request you wili inform me whether the influence of 
Potails in matters of police is as great as ever ? Whether any rules have been 
instituted, or proclamations i.ssucd, in regard to the receipt of stolen projierty? 
Whether villages have been obliged to pay for j)roperty stolen within their 
limits, and in how many instances, and to what extent they have been held 
resj)onsible ? Should any restrictions on })ersons travelling with arms be still 
kept up, you will be so good as to mention to what degree, and favour me 
with your opinion as to the expediency of afoing them away altogether. 

2. In matters of criminal justice, 1 beg you to acquaint me what latitude 
of power Potails now posse.s.s of punishing offenders ; whether their authority 
exceeds or falls short of what it formerly was, and whether the fear of our 
strictness at all deters them from acting ? 

3. In the event of your having observed any symptoms of increasing auda¬ 
city in offenders, arising out of the difficulty of conviction and the moderation 
of punishment under our regulations, 1 request you will explain the circum¬ 
stances. 


4. In the article civil justice, you will be pleased to explain briefly the 
manner in which suSP referred to Mamlutdars are' disposed of; to what extent 
they decide causes themselves or refer them to punchayet, and how far the 
people are satisfied or otherwise with the integrity of* these officers in judicial 
matters. 

5. You arc also solicited to state how far the rules laid down in the circular 
under date the 27 th .Tune 1820 arc attended to in practice, and whethdi they 
are in any respect exceeded, or remain to be brought into operation. 

(5. 'J'he present state of tukkaza requires to be noticed; also the extent to 
which Potails settle disputes themselves, or hold village punchayets. The 
same remark is ajqilicable to Shetties of trades employed in judicial matters; 

I beg 
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I beg you to inform me whether these officers send any returns, act under any 
forms, and whether appeals lie from their decision. It will be satisfactory 
likewise to learn from you how far punchaycts are more or less frequent than 
Cinder the Peishwas, and whether their slowness of decision still continues as 
great as formerly.^ 

7 . The share which Jagheerdars, small and great, and Enamdars take in the 
administration ^'justice and police requires to be mentioned; and your 
opinion as to the regularity of their proceedings, their popularity, and their 
feelings towards our Government is solicited, together with your sentiments in 
general as to what are regarded as the principal novelties in our judicial, police 
and political conduct, and what is in each approved and disapproved by our 
new subjects. 

8 . You are also requested to explain the mode in which Aumcens arc 
employed, whether in trying causes themselves, superintending punchaycts, or 
shaping for the consideration of these tribunals causes referred to them for 
this purpose by Collectors; whether there are many appeals from the decisions 
of Aumeens; liow far they are generally honest, and in what degree of 
consideration they ai’e held by the natives ; you will be so good, at the same 
time, to point out the checks under which the conduct of Aumeens is regu¬ 
lated. 
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9 . If any limitation of time in respect to the filing of suits, or to the 
periods after which appeals are not receivable, have been imposed, the parti¬ 
culars should be s]>ccilied. 

10. Information regarding the mode in which the suits wherein Sirdars arc 
parties; the way in which decisions are enforced, and the frequency, or infre¬ 
quency of suits and complaints of this description, is likewise solicited. 

11. I have further to beg the favour of you to state whether frivolous complai¬ 
nants or litigious defendants arc ever fined, and whether or not a}>pcllants are 
compelled to enter into bonds for the payment of a penalty in the event of their 
complaints proving vexatious. Jn respect to the execution of decrees generally, 
I beg you to inform me whether they are enforced by the attachment and sale 
of houses and implements of trade, or by what other process; and in regard to 
inqirisonment for debt, that you will Explain how the period is regulated : 
whether it be proportionable in any manner to the criminality of the debtor, or 
whether it be indefinite till he satisfy the demands of his creditor. 

12. The rules under which the subsistence-money is paid by creditors to 
debtors when in jail should likewise be stated. 

13. If private arbitrations, or ghur sumjhoot, arc less common than here¬ 
tofore, it will be desirable that you should offer your opinion as to the cause 
of their infrequency. 

I have, &c. 

Camp, at 'Fappergaum, (Signed) W. CHAPLIN. 

23d December 1821 


Information to he obtained from each of the Zillahs. 

1. What number of civil suits has been instituted in the two last years ; 
or three, if the system has been in operation three full years ? 

2. How many of those suits have been for claims eifteding one thousatid 
rupees ? 

3. How have those suits been disposed of, or by whom decided ? 

4*. How many of the aggregate number of those suits has originated at 
the Judder station, and how many in the pergunnah ? Have these latter been 
deciWd on the spot, or have the parties been obliged to repair to the Sudder 
station ? 

5. How many of these were revenue suits, and in how many were the 
cultivators of the soil parties tf 


G. In 
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G. In all cases, insert the date when the suits were filed and that when it was 
decided. ’ 

7. What was the expense, under all heads, to each party in every cause ? 

8. What number of suits are in arrear ? 

9. How many persons have been apprehended within the same period in 
each zillah ? 

10. Of those, how many have been discharged as innocent? 


11. How many tried, capitally convicted, and executed ? 


12. How many of those capital offences were committed at the Sudder 
station ? 


13. Those committed in the pergunnahs, were they tried on the spot or at the 
Sudder station ? 

14. If at the latter, how many persons were summoned as witnesses ? 

15. Of the offences not capital, by whom were they taken cognizance ? 

IG. Were they tried on the spot where the offences were committed? 

17. If not, wJiere were tliey tried, and liow many witnesses were in atten¬ 
dance ? 

18. In all cases, state the time that elapsed between the apprehension of the 
offender and the trial ? 

19. How many convicts arc there in jail ? 

20. And how many debtors, and what may the amount of the debt be ? 


Mr. H. D. 

11 olicrtHon’s 
Keplies' 
to Queries, 

31 July 1822. 
_ _ > 


H. D. ROBERTSON, Esq. to Wm. CHAPLIN, Esq., Commissiotiert ^-c. «§c.. 

Dated the 316/ July 1822. 

Sir : 

1. I have the honour to reply to those parts of your letters dated the 3d, tlic 
4th, the Gth, and the 8th instant, which relate to inquiries regarding crimes. 

2. The first enclosure which I herewith submit will be found to contain a 
comparative abstract of all crimes tried in the Poona district for the years 

1819-20, 1820-21 and 1821-22, and also the number of persons apprehended in 
each year who have been released, acquitt^ from want of proof of guilt, or 
from ascertained or apparent innocence. This return, you will observe, fur¬ 
nishes a reply to the ninth and tenth queries of the enclosure to your letter of 
the 3d of July. 

3. I submit, in the enclosure No. 2, a return of heinous offences committed 
in the Poona collectorship, from the 1st July 1819 up to the 30th of.lune 1822, 
of which none of the perpetrators have yet been found. 

4. In reply to the 12th query of the enclosure of your letter dated the 3d 
instant, I have to state, that the number of capital oflcnces committed at the 
Sudder station is as follows, 

Cogi^^ and tried. Perpetrators undiscovered. Total. 

1819- 20 . 3 . 4 . 7 

1820- 21 . 3 . a. . 2 . 5 

1821- 22 . 5 . 1 . 6 


Total in three years 11 


7 


18 



To this I beg t<J subjoin a similar return of such offences committed in the 
districts: 


In 
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Cognized and tried. 

In 1819-20 . 2 . 

Perpetrators undiscovered. 

.. 4 . 

Total. 

1820-21 . 11 . 



tT. 

... 16 

1821-22 . 14 . 



... 20 

ital in threey^rs . 27 . 



... 42 


These returiHgive the following results. Of eighteen capital offences com¬ 
mitted at Podna, the perp^ators of eleven have been judicially examined j and 
of forty-two in the districts, an investigation of twenty-seven has been gone 
through. It also shews, that of sixty offences of this nature, nearly one-third 
have been perpetrated in Poona. 
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5. In reply to the thirteenth query, I beg to inform you that all capital 
offences have been tried at the Sudder station by the Provisional Magistrate 
himself, after the offenders were committed to stand their trial (from appear¬ 
ances of guilt against them), by one of his Assistants. 


6 . The fourteenth query I beg to answer by stating, that the whole number 
of witnesses summoned from the pergunnahs, in capital trials, was in each year 
as follows: ^ 


In 1819-20 . 12 

1820- 21 . 84 

1821- 22 . 188 


Total . 284 


As all these witnesses, excepting one only, attended to give evidence on 
crimes committed in the districts, and as the number of crimes was twenty- 
seven, the average result is ten witnesses in each case. 

7 - Offences not capital, adverted to in the 15th Query, have sometimes been 
tried by the Provisional Magistrate ; but more usually, and for the last eight 
months, solely by his Assistants. Every petty case of abuse and assault in tiic 
districts were cognized by the local officers; and, in reply to the iCth Query, 

I have to state that, unless offences wgre very trifling, they were not tried on 
the spot. The only, but very unusual, exceptions were those brought before 
the Magistrate while travelling in the districts settling the jummabundy. 

8 . In answer to the 17 th and last Query of the enclosure to your letter of 
the 3d July, not subsequently dispensed with, I have to state that the number 
of witnesses summoned from the pergunnahs in offences not capital was, in 
in 1819-20, ip nineteen cases, originating out of Poona, seventy-five. In 
1820-21, in twenty-six such cases, ninety-one witnesses were summoned: and 
in 1821-22, in fift^-five cases,' 242 were called? in all, 100 cases, and 4()S 
witnesses, which gives the average of four to each case. 

Qj In elucidation in detail of these results, I have the honour to submit the 
M^ratta Enclosures A, B, C, D, E, F, whose totals are succinctly stated in . 
English in No. 3 and G, H, I, which last hear reference to the 17 th Query. 

10 . I respectfully hope the information communicated will be found to he 
what is wanted. In case I have omitted any, I beg you will do me the favour 
to iiiform me what is wanting, that it may be furnishefd as soon as I can 
supply iff ’’ 

I have, &c. 

Poona, (Signed) H. D. IIOBERTSON, 

31st July 1822. Collector. 
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J. BRIGGS, Esti. to W. CHAPLIN. Esq.. 

Dated the llth Februtary 18SS. 

Sib: 

1. 1 have the holiour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 2dd 
December, containing queries on judicial subjects, to which I shall proceed 
to reply in the order the queries are proposed. 

S. The influence which Fotails formerly had in meters of police, as well 
as in all other concerns of the village, arose as much out of the mode of 
conducting the revenue af&irs as from any positive institution under the late 
Government; and indeed, under the best native Governments, the Potail has 
the exclusive internal management of the revenue details, and is no further 
responsible in that respect than to pay the amount fixed, being almost entirely 
at liberty to levy whatever he can realize without the grossest oppression on 
the individuals, of the community. This gives him a degree of power which 
renders his authority in all other matters paramount, the exercise of wliich 
depends solely on personal character. 

8. Few provinces have been placed under such favourable circumstances 
for tile aggrandizement of the Potails and Zemindars in revenue matters, as 
Candeish has within the last twenty years; but the same events which pro¬ 
moted their influence over the inhabitants, led also to the abandonment of the 
villages by the Bheels, the agents of the police. These fled to the hills, 
armed against the population, and appeared in the shape of hostile bands in 
such numbers as not only to defy the Potails* authority, but in the course of 
yell’s to paralyze every exertion to maintain the police These, sbperadded 
to our system of administration, which investigates the most minute revenue 
detailsi limits the village expenses, and prevents all extra exactions, have no 
doubt tended in a vast degree to limit the Potail’s power and importance. 

4. In the absence of almost all official records, these investigations were 
actually necessary, to ascertain the resources of the country, apd to have the 
means of checking abuses in our hands. But while this important end was in 
progress of attainment, the exertions that might be expected from a delegated 
authority, founded on well-merited confidence, have certainly been restrained, 
in the mean time, the abuses which formerly existed, as connected with the 
revenue, are, 1 hope and believe, very much diminished, and the re-estabUsh- 
ment of the authority of the Potail is likely to be the result of the pro¬ 
gressive restoration of mutual confidence between him and the Government 

5. Such is the present state of the authqiity o£ Potails; yet they unques¬ 
tionably consider it to be their duty to apprehend ofifenders, such as robbers, 
murderers, Sec. &c., against whom information may be given, or in respect to 
whom suspicious circumstances may exist. ^They are also bound to enter into 
an investigation of the circumstances attending all robberies and murders, and 
to procure the confession of the delinquents. But the mode of recording them, 
and of obtaining such evidence, under our Government, is so full of nice dis¬ 
tinctions, that they in general content themselves with giving information to 
the Shaickdar or Mamlutdar, who is first of all to be found, and then to 
be brought from a distance, in order that the whole proceeding may be re¬ 
corded and regulated according to the rules the local officers have at different 
times received. 

6. A proclamation has been issued, declaring that all stolen property is re- 
coverabm by the owner (on proving its identity) from the hands of any person 
on whom it may be found. In the event of stolen property being recovered 
by the means of the village authorities, mie-eightii of the property re- 
covesed is declared to be the perquisite of tite Potail, and one-eighth of the 
village watchmen, if by their means the property has been traced. All gold 
and silversmiths and traders have .been require by proclamations not to 

f urchase any articles of value, either ornaments or cloth, from Bheels, Maungs, 
’arcties, £ec. &c. &c. without first exhibiting them to the village authorities; 
and it has been publicly declared, that all purchasers of stolen property, 
without taking these measures, or knowing it to be stolen, will be liable to be 
punished as principals. Indeed several persons have already been convicted 
and sentence. 

7. There 
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7. There are only two instances in which the villages have been compelled 
to make restoration of the amount of property plundered within their limits; 
and on this subject so much must depend on circumstances, that the exaction 
of the amount has been left to the discretion of the Magistrate. 

8. The restriction on persons travelling with arms was taken off at an early 
period of our administration, and is limited to a number of persons exceed¬ 
ing ten, who are required^ to take out a passport; for sdthough I have given 
every encouragement to induce people to carry arms for their own defence, 
yet this limitation seems to me to be still desirable. 

9. In matters of criminal justice, the power of the Fotail is, from the nature 
of our vigilant administration, almost negative. He has no power to punish^ 
and even if he had, it is more than possible that he would be deterred from 
exercising it, for fear Of being involved in a protracted investigation and journey 
to Dhoolia, Which would be the result of any complaints against him, as the 
plaintiffs would Invariably state that the Mamlutdar befriends him. 

10. I am not aware that offenders are more audacious since our rule was 
introduced; and excepting in the neighbourhood of Parohla Bhurgaon, and 
even around Dhoolia, where there are from four to five gangs connected with 
each other, and by whom, highway robberies are frequently committed, the 
occurrence of them in other parts of Candeish is certainly much diimtiished. 
The gangs are the refuse of those village Bheels who formerly fouml shelter 
among the southern hills. They are too formidable to be combated by the vil¬ 
lage police, and are too intimately connected with the villages of the districts 
wherein tliey abide to become easily tangible ; but it is my intention to direct 
my undivided attention, at an early period, to the extiipation of this formidable 
drawback on the trade and prosperity of the central aistricts of this province. 
These gangs have lately become embodied, and they owe their origin to the 
mistaken zeal of the Maralutdars of Bhurgaum and Errundole, who apprehend 
from fifty to sixty Bheels on the statements of each other: which, although no 
doubt founded on truth, yet as they for the most part afterwards denied their 
own confessions at Dhoolia, and as no other evidence was forthcoming against 
them, they were released ; but, instead of returning to their villages, took to 
the jungles (in the first instance, perhaps, from apprehension of being again 
seized), from whence they have been unfortunately too successful in their 
assaults on travellers, either to leave a hope for reclaiming them, or to afford 
us the means of seizing them again. 

11. Where the robbery is of a trifling nature, many people submit to it with¬ 
out complaining, for fear of having to attend the double and treble course of 
inquiry which is ordered to take place; and even those who have lost con¬ 
siderable property (when there is little chance of recovering it) rather avoid 
than court inquiry, for the same reasons; and in instances where wounds are 
inflicted, the evidences consider the frequent attendance on the same trials, 
which cannot always be brought to an immediate issue, as an additional mis¬ 
fortune, and, in some cases, not less grievous in its consequences than the 
robbery itself. 

12. With regard to highway robbery, I can only repeat my conviction, that 
no measure would so effectually put a stop to the evil as transportation for life; 
which 1 think should invariably follow where there have been wounds inflicted. 
Minor cases might be condemned to flagellation, imprisonment, and hard 
labour,' according to the atrocity of the case; and where the sentence does 
not exceed five years* imprisonment, the evidence taken in the mehauls, pro¬ 
vided the prisoner confesses his guilt before the Magistrate at Dhoolia, might 
perhaps be deemed sufficient without any more formal trial. 

13. On entering on tiie subject of civil justice, 1 shall be pardoned for not 
'going into much detail at present on a subject, which has been hitherto con¬ 
ducted on principles so entirely novel as that of the punchayet, reserving any 
further observations to a period when J1 have more leisure to discuss it; and I 
shall reply briefly, therefore, to the queries with which your letter of the 2Sd 
December concludes. 

14. It is the duty of the Mamlutdar to determine every subject of dispute 
referred to him, either individually or by punchayet; or by a written docu- 

^ ment 
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tnent givQii by the parties, stating they have eventually settled their difference. 
The Mainlutdars are authorized to decide causes themselves to the amount of 
two hundred rupees, but they have*in few instances done so, from an appre¬ 
hension of making an enem^ of the person who is cast, or who refuses to 
attend the trial; and who, it may be expected, will not be backward to make 
even unfounded complaints against him. The Mamlutdars are in consequence 
lield in constant apprehension of exceeding tfieir authority, and deterred from 
the exercise of their judicial functions ; being aware that our notions of per¬ 
forming them are so widely different from the modes practised under the 
Governments which they have served. All the rules laid down in your letter 
of the 27th June 1820 have been promulgated; but there is a dread of doing 
wrong on the part of the Mamlutdars, and a constauit unwillingness on their 
part to undertake the administration of civil justice ; which, while it renders 
them cautious and tardy, makes plaintiffs impatient, and has produced such a 
mutual aversion on both sides to solicit or to grant justice with that promptness 
which arises out of confidence, that in about ninety-nine instances out of a 
hundred the complaint is brought at once to the hoozzoor, merely to procure 
an order for its investigation. 

15. 'Piikkaza, 1 imagine, is seldom if ever practised; at all events with any 
rigour, as no complaints have been made on the sumect. Potails and Shettees 
are authorized to settle disputes by punchayet, to the extent of 150 rupees ; 
but 1 have not heard of their doing so, though they are not required to adhere 
to any forms, or even report the number of cases. 

IG. I cannot say whether punchayets are more or less frequent now than 
under the Pcishwa’s Government, but the slowness of their decisions seems 
unabated. 

17. The share which .lagheerdars and Enamdars ought to take in the admi¬ 
nistration of justice seems undefined. I have had frequent complaints of 
injustice on the part of the Jagheerdars towards their.relutions and dependents, 
which I have usually contrived to redress by writing to the chief, and pointing 
out the advantages of a private accommodation over that of a formal inves¬ 
tigation by me. 

18. There are no Aumeensin Candeish ; all the judicial duties are performerl 
by the Mamlutdars. 

l<b There have been limitations of time for filing of suits and apjjcals, but 
they have not been al ways rigidly acted up to. There has been only one suit 
between Sirdars, which the parties at length mutually adjusted. 

20. The attachment and sale of property for debt have in some instances 
been ordered, but seldom acted upon, as the creditors have usually been 
satisfied without proceeding to such an extremity. 

21. Only one or two instances have occ«#red of persons being confined for 
debt, when the creditors have supported them at their own expense. 

22. No fines have been hitherto imposed on litigious plaintiffs or litigious 
defendants, nor have appellants been compelled to enter into penalty bonds 
to make good their charges,; but I am of opinion that such measures are 
highly desirable in some cases. 

2.8. With respect to ghur sumgowty, or mutual agreement, it is difficult to 
say whether they are more or less frequent under our Government. We have 
no means of ascertaining to what extent they were common under the late 
Government, nor to what extent they obtain under this. Whenever a suit 
is entered in this court, and the parties come to an accommodation, their razee- 
namah is sent in here, and forms a part of the quarterly returns of civil suits 
when cither of the parties does not file a suit in court, we have no means of 
knowing of the difference at all. 

24. As I am at present much pressed with other revenue and judicial 
business, I shall defer entering more fully into the subject of civil jurispru¬ 
dence ; but I propose, at my earliest leisure, drawing up a letter containing my 
sentiments on the punchayet system, which I shall do myself the honour to 
submit to your notice. 

1 have, &c. 

Dhoolia, (Signed) J. BRIGGS, 

lull February 1822. Political Agent, Candeish. 
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EXTRACT of a LETTER yrom J. BRIGGS. Esq. to W. CHAPLIN, Esq., 

Dated tfie Sis/ Mt^ 1822. 


1. IK ttie 13th paragraph of my letter of the 11th February last, I did 
"inyself the honour to state that I should at some future period address you on 

the practical effect of the system of jurisprudence as it prevails in this 
province; and I now proceed to submit my opinions and observations, founded 
on the limited experience 1 have had in this department. 

2. Since my last letter on this subject, I have received the Selection of 
Judicial Papers compiled under the direction of the Honourable Court of 
Directors, and I have|^erived much*waluable information from the perusal of 
that volume as applic^lc to the (juestion 1 am about to discuss. Although it 
is not my intention to draw any comparison between the judicial system as it 
prevails in our old territories, 1 shall sometimes, perhaps, advert to the 
opinions of the eminent public officers whose reports form part of the work 
alluded to; and in introducing mine upon your attention at this moment, I am 
actuated alone by motives, arising out of the absolute necessity of adopting 
some mode of proceeding more satisfactory and efficient for the administration 
of justice than the one which prevails here at present. 
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3. The instructions we originally received on this head seemed to direct 
the authority to refer all causes of litigation to be decided by a court of pun- 
chayet, the decision by which was to be considered as final, unless proof of 
gross corruption or. palpable dereliction of justice was establislied. It was 
understood also that no new rules nor innovations of any sort were to be intro¬ 
duced, lest they might altogether subvert what it was intended to improve : 
the object, no doubt, being to give a practical trial to the system which 
prevailed under the late (jovernment, as a substitute for our own courts, till it 
was deemed advisable to introduce tliem. 


4. Previously to forming any correct judgment on this important question, 
it ap})ears proper to consider two things: first, how far tlie practice of the 
last three years has been conformable to the system we found established; 
and, secondly, how far it has answered the expectations formed from its 
adoption. In reply to the first question it may be said, that no intentional 
innovation has been introduced but that of prohibiting the receipt of pecu¬ 
niary compensation by any of the members of the punchayet, or thtf native 
writer recording the proceedings. In reply to the second question I should 
pronounce, that for almost any other country^ than one reduced to the lowest 
ebb of poverty, and a very scanty population, the system as it obtains woidd 
be wholly inefficient; atid this because I feel every day that the power of 
deciding civil causes by punchayet becomes weaker and weaker, and seems to 
threaten a total stagnation of justice. 

5. At a very early period, 1 perceived the great reluctance with which 
almost all persons attended punchayets, excepting on occasions where caste 
was concerned, and 1 accordingly recommended that an allowance should be 
granted to the members while sitting ; but it was considered that it might be 
an encouragement to them to delay decision, and it was not authorized, and 
has therefore never been again agitated, 

0, And now to consider how far the system has been conformable to tiu* 
practice of the former Government. The punchayet court, under the late 
Peishwa, was naturally tainted with the corruption of every other branch of 
the administration, which was notoriously venal from the prince to the 
peasant; the instructions, therefore, we received in the first instance could be 
applicable only to the time of the great Madhoo Ilao and Nana Furnaveese 
in the Deccan, and Jhlya Bye and others in Malwa, The punchayet system, 
therefore, intended to be adopted would have required to be revised altogether; 
but we were strictly ea^oined to make no alterations, excepting where there 
appeared almost a oertainty of the present practice leading to venality ; and 
such no doubt was considered that of paying the members of the punchayet, 
and tukkaza (a word whose meaning has never been defined) was to be substi¬ 
tuted in cases of contumacy or coercion. The conclusion drawn was, that the 
punchayet is a court of arbitration where defendants are easily brought to 
meet the plaintiff; where each party brings its own friends to decide its cause 
VoL. IV. 10 B of 
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of dispute; where persons without remuneration willingly abanilon all other 
occupations, to sit wr months together to decide other people’s causes; where 
witnesses ar^ all ready to attend whqn called for; and where the defendant, 
being condemned to pay a certain sum of money is at once discharged, andj,, 
the cause brought to a concluslbn. 

7- It is needless to observe, that such a system neither does nor can 
prevail in actual practice ; but all attempts are made to reduce the punchayet, 
_,as nearly as practicable, to the ideal simplicity. Defendants, however, are 
made to attend to reply to the plaintiflPs complaint; members for punchayets 
are made to attend without using actual force ; witnesses are called for ; and 
the proceedings gone through by degrees, till it re^hes its decision, after 
which the decree is to be enforced ; but in doing so constant embarrassments 
and frequent inconveniences and complaints arise, before the person to whom 
the award is given is satisfied. 


8. I cannot better elucidate the subject than by stating the progress of a 
civil suit in Candeish. It is ordered that Mamlutdars shall be authorized in 
their judicial capacity to decide causes, without even referring them to pun¬ 
chayet, to the extent of 100 ruj)ces; but as the person against whom he 
gives judgment invariably lodges a complaint against him (which is done 
without any expense whatever, as no record of the proceeding is kept suffi¬ 
ciently satisfactory to enable the Hoozzoor Adawlut to judge of the propriety 
of the decision), the Mamiutdar is compelled to make a journey to Dhoolia, 
where a new trial is to be instituted ; and, in fact, so little object is gained 
by it, that the aid of the Mamiutdar is now of little or no avail. The same 
may be said of all causes referred by liim to punchayets. The whole train of 
judicial business concentrate.s, therelbre, in the first instance, in the Hoozzoor 
Adawlut, 4 and for the simple reason, that the plaintiff is sure almost of an 
immediate hearing, as the court sits three times a week, and on each occasion 
exhausts all the petitions found in the box, which, as they cost nothing, are 
numerous in proportion to the facility of application. 

9* It is usual when a plaintifl* puts in his petition, if' the party against whom 
he complains is at a distance, to sign the plea, which is understood by the 
Mamiutdar to signify the defendant should be called on to reply ; and if the 
parties can be brought to do so they come to an understanding, in which case 
they enter into a razeenamah and farikut, or writ of mutual conciliation and 
acquittance. If they cannot agree, they are required, in the first instance, 
each to find a certain number of persons, not less than two, and to any extent 
they choose, to decide their cause ; but in case they'^ cannot both find persons 
who arc willing to undertake the cause, the Mamiutdar has to procure them. 
The parties now each agree to ap})ear on a certain ilay with idl their witnesses 
and papers, in failure of which the plainrfff ought to be nonsuited and the 
defendant cast. But although I was obliged to issue this rule, it has seldom 
been acted on. The day arrives and the ct>urt is assembled ; and unless either 
party objects to any of the individuals produced, they constitute a punchayet; 
an odd number is then appointed, which ensures a casting vote It is unne¬ 
cessary to dwell here on the dilliculty of procuring the members ; but it will 
easily be imagined how^ unwilling men must be to quit tlieir own occupations, 
to attend to others’ aifairs, without remuneration. 


10. It is one of the invariable rules of the punchayet, as it was originally 
instituted for the object of doing justice, not to enter upon business without 
having the consent of both })arties to abide by their judgment; and first, there¬ 
fore, they' require a razeenamah, or writ of assent, to this effect. At this stage 
of the proceedings, it is not unusual for one of the parties, who can put his pe¬ 
tition in the box without expense, to come to the Hoozzoor and complain that he 
can get no redress from the Mamiutdar; who writes in reply, that the plaintiff • 
suddenly withdrew when a razeenamah was proposQ|}, declaring he would 
abide by no decision but one given by me in person. He is now sent back 
again, and after giving the razeenamah, and the proceedings entered on, some 
of the witnesses are wanting, and the delay invariably brings the opposite 
party to the Hoozzoor, where the petition-box is again resorted to. 'I'he Mam¬ 
iutdar is again referred to: the absent witness arrives, but some of the members 
of the punchayet are gone away in the interim, and others are to be sought 
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for. It appears new members are not considered to invalidate the proceedings, 
and the cause goes on day after day, till, just as it is about to be concluded, 
either plaiciitifror defendant withdraws, comes to the Hoozzoor, or absents liini- 
^f altogether, and the proceedings are all at a stand till he is forthcoming ; 
but in the mean time he comes to the Uoozzooir, and having recourse to the 
petition-box, protests against the whole proceedings as partial and unjust. 

11. To go through a trial of this nature requires several months; and we 
have an instance of a plaintiff having delayed the proceedings in his own cause 
for three years, by coming backwards and Ibrwards a distance of eighty miles, 
constantly complaining of the delays (occasioned only by himself), till it was 
at length found necessary to send for the parties here, and the plaintifl'was 
cast, in failure of every sort of evidence. It will be pretty clear from the above 
statement that this system, in cases of persons who are eitlier litigious or 
malicious, must lead to incessant embarrassment and clog the wheels of justice. 

1<2. Having shewn how the system is carried into eflect liere, anil admitting 
that this is the practical mode of administering justice under the Native (iovern- 
ment, we must either conclude that the people arc peculiarly well-disposed to 
aid each other, and to render impartial justice gratis, or that no justice is 
rendered at all. The former position I conceive needs no further observation 
than experience has shewn, that the people, taken in a body, have no pai- 
ticular motive or disposition to aid voluntarily in the administration of justice; 
nor do I believe that, under good Native (lovernments, justice was either 
feebly or badly executed, as I hope to be able to prove. 

18. The replies to the third question of (he Judicial Selections, adverted to in 
the second paragraph of this letter, by almost all the civil servants of the Bengal 
Establishment, seem to prove that the trial by puncha 3 'ct had been entirely 
lost under the lengthened period of Mahomedan rule in that quarter, And that, 
excepting in matters of caste, wherein the Mahomedan courts could not well 
interfere, the practice had every where been dropt, and may be said to be un¬ 
known. 
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14. The conquests of the Mahomedans had only extended partially over the 
southern parts of the peninsula of* India, and according^, in many of the 
provinces under the Madrsis Presidency, we found several of the Hindoo insti¬ 
tutions in existence, and, as our information has extended, we have graihiall}' 
become more open to the conviction of the advantages to be doriveil b}'^ the 
employment of the upper classes of the people in directing, and of the mass of 
the peoj)le in carrying through duties of civil justice, almost without the inter¬ 
vention of European authority. The ancient Hindoo system of punchayet 
has been distorted and trampled on, not only by' the Mahomedans, but by suc¬ 
cessive ignorant and oppressive princes of* their own nation. Its name, and 
some of tlie forms, have still survived the rude shocks it has experienced, and it 
is .still venerated, however in practice it may have been misapplied. Like all 
other institutions under the iron grasp of tyranny', it has assumed the form of 
the hand which wielded it. We, I conceive, arc yet ignorant of the true shape 
of this machine ; but it is quite necessary to comprehend its structure, and 
restore it to its original functions, before we can hope to render- it subservient 
to the purpose for which it is intended. 

l.'i. From all that I have read of the several reports made by those officers of 
the Madras establishment who speak of punchayets, I am led to believe that 
they understand by a punchayet a simple court of arbitration, brought togetlier 
by the parties themselves to produce a reconciliation, or to l)ring about some 
mutual accommodation to which both are bound to agree. Exjmrience ha.s 
shewn us th.at this is not sufficient to answer the ends of justice, however de¬ 
sirable it may be to encourage such mutual accommodations as much as pos.siblc. 

17- Now a punchayet js an assemblage of persons to investigate such subjects 
as may be brought before it. It does not seem necessary that a punchayet should 
be composed of the friends of any particular party, or even known to them ; 
It is bounden to award ju.stly, and the proverb that “(fod pervades the puiij, 
“ and the punj rely on God,” is sufficiently indicative of the importance 
attached to the duty. But as it is intended that this court should be an appeal 
to justice, and that no one may have cause to complain after decision is once 

given, 
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given, there are certain forms to be subscribed on entering it, which are 
equally applicable to it in its capacity as a court of arbitration, as when it 
forms a part of a court of law. 

18 . The measure of procuring assent to the decision of the punchayet is 
of old date in India, both fin civil and criminal cases: for while, on the 
one hand, the debtor cannot be compelled to pay a debt till he acknowledges it 
is due, so neither can a criminal be punished till he confesses his guilt. These 
are the forms of the law, and they arc by no means novel ; they have at one 
time or other formed part ol'every judicial code, perhaps, in the universe, and 
they have been gradually superseded in reality, by the substitution of fictions, 
even in our own courts of justice. 

19 . From ail the inquiries I have made, I am led to believe that the Hindoo 
system of punchayet has been altogether subverted in the Deccan, and for 
the most part in Malwa, since the death of Sevaye Madhoo liao ; and that, to 
render it applicable to the purposes of essential justice, we must' place it on 
the same footing as it was at that period But, at a distance of twenty-five 
years, during which it has been suspended, it is not easy to say precisely what 
that system was, though 1 do not mean from this to infer that we are wholly 
without information of the practice, as the Honourable the late sole Com¬ 
missioner, in his report ol' the Conquered Country, has entered into this subject 
under the head of civil justice, and has described it such as it is said existed 
even under Nana Furnavecse’s (Jovernment. In those days, however, it is 
universally admitted that the doors of justice were open, and redress could be 
had. Each Sirsoobadar was a judge ex-oflicio, and in Eoona there were from 
six to eight or ten courts, in which presided the men considered most fit, from 
their integrity, their influimce, and their good sense, to conduct the duties, 
such as Mahadjc punt (ioorooje. Ayah Shastree, Govind Punt Apty, Dliondoo 
Mahadoo, Chintoo Punt Desinook, Naroo Punt Piirchary. All causes 
det:ided by the Sirsoobadars by jmnehayet were subject to appeals at Poona, 
and the final appeal was to llam Shastree, who seems to have acted as a sort 
of Lord (Chancellor, from whom there was a right of appeal only to the 
Pcisliwa him.^elf • 


28 . The decisions by punchayet in ('andeisli have been extremely tardy, 
and the .system has been clogged in the whole course of its proceedings, so as 
to threaten the very'^ overthrow of all “substantial justice. Under the be.st 
Native Governments its operation is slow ; and if we are to believe the state¬ 
ments we receive from the officers of the late Government themselves, it must 
have been at least a very lax system of jurisprudence. But, setting aside the 
jiractice, let us see what are considered to be the rules of the jmnehayet, and 
examine how far they differ from those of the ancient English courts, and how 
far it may be practicable to render them apjdicable to the ends of justice. 

29. The following a})j)ears to me, as far as 1 can understand, the true system 
of jninchayet. I'irst, then, a jierson feels himself aggrieved, either by having 
his j)ro})erty illegally taken or detained from him; he procures a petition to be 
draw'n out, stating the subject of the comj)laint, and submits it to the chief 
civil authority, wlio issues an order or mandamus to the Soobadar of the 
j>rovince wherein the defendant resides, to hane him before him, and to cause 
him to rejdy, or to grant immediate justice. In the latter case, the plaintiff gives 
the de/emlant a farikut, or deed of acquittance ; or the jiarties come to an 
accommodation, when they enter into a razeenamah, or deed of conciliation. 
In case the dtdendant refuses to coinjily with the demand of the jdaintiffi the 
Soobadar or local officer directs them, if they cannot settle the affair by private 
arbitration by a certain day, to aj>j)ear before him with an equal number of 
friends of both parties, to allow them to investigate and decide on it. In the 
mean time the defendant is obliged to enter into bail security for lij^ appeariuice, 
and the plaintiff is bound to prosecute. The day appointed arrives, and either 
the parties will not, or cannot procure members to sit and decide his cause. 
All attempts at accommodation having failed of prdcuring fedress for the 
plaintiff, it is no longer a point in which any thing short of compulsion can 
effect justice. It is here where the whole of our present system of punchayet 
fails ; but under the Native Government this is uot without remedy : the 
civil authority, w'hether Soobadar, Nyacedaish, or in whatever situation he may 
be, now becomes the efficient judge. 
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.OO. A punchayet of indifferent persons is procured, and it assembles in 
j>iiblic at the house of tlie Jiidj^e. The first stage of the proceedings is to 
cause the plaintiff to enter into two bonds ecpial to the amount sued for, called 
hurkee and goonagarrec, by whicli he is hound to prosecute and to make 
good his plea. By the former, he hinds lumsek’ to pay the costs that may be 
awarded by the Judge if he gains his cause, wliich was usually twenty-five per 
cent, of the amount actually recovered ; by the latter, he consents to abide 
by any fine that might be imposed on him if the plea is proved to be unfounded 
and litigious. Sir \Villiam iJIackstone observes, on tlie subject of securities 
given to prosecute, as follows ; “ The ancient use of them was to answer lor 
“ the plaintiff who in case he brought an action vvitlioul cause, or failed in 
“ the prosecution of it wlien brought, was little better than an amercement 
“ from the crown for raising a false accusation, and so tlie form of judgment 
“ still is ” The bond is now, however, mere matter of form. On tlie oilier 
haiul, the defendant was obliged to give ample security for his attendance 
during the trial ami for the amount claimed, or if not, the property in dispute 
was distrained and put under tlie (jovernment seal. The next bond taken 
ll’om both parties was a razeenamah, or writ of assent to the members. 'J'his 
was, in liict, (inly given aller both parties had challenged the jury, till they 
yv-ere satisfied that they were unexceptionable. 

31. In some instances, before the punchayet opened its proceedings, it 
required a wurtunook zaniimy, ora bail security from the plaintiff for perform¬ 
ing whatever was awarded by tlie court; such as in instances wliiirh affectetl 
local customs and jirivileges in virtue of' certain landed tenures or hereditary 
offices and the like; and in case this was refused. Government immediately 
dissolv'cd the court and rejected the suit, and the plaintiff not unfrequently 
•fined on the goonagarce bond for litigiousness, if this w'as not required, the 
court having secured the means of bringing the cause to trial, the jmnehayet 
proceedeil as follows : First, then, the original writ and the reply of the 
defendant, with the rejoinder of the jihiintiff, were recorded ; witnesses ])rocured 
through the means of’ the civil authority were heard, and that evidence was 
considered best when the witness gave it under his own hand. Eacli party 
pleaded his owm cause, till at length tlie court, satisfied of the evidence, drew 
up their saroiich. 'i’his was a summary of the whole, recording what they 
considered to be the true state of the case; and they concluded by assigning 
their reasons for coming to the decision, which ended the jirocectlings,. when 
they were signed by the punchayet, and confirmed by the seal of the Judge 
superintending, wlio usually awarded a sum to be paid by one or both of the 
parties to the punchayet for their trouble. Besides the fee to the Government, 
a khote putr, or acknowledgment of having been proved in the wrong, was 
required from the jierson who was cast, or a manga putr, by which he conseiiletl 
to abide by the judgment, 'fhese latter documents ought not to be of 
much imjiortance after the decrt?e has b«en issued, but they were always 
enforced. 


32. Here arc the forms of the |)uuchayet as 1 understand them to be ; llnw 
have been entirely disregarded under Bajec.KJto’s government, and were loosely 
attended to under that of Nan^ Furiuu eese. But, to give the punchayet system a 
fair trial, it seems necessary to revise it There are perhaps some other forms 
with which I am not acquainted ; but before adopting them the most com¬ 
plete information should be obtained. 

,33. To cfl’ect this, 1 conceive it would be advisable to assemble a committ{?e 
of those persons who are still living that were in the habit of attending the 
punchayets in the time of Priam Shastry and the various courts at Poona, and 
call on them for information ; references might also be had to the judicial 
records of those times which may be forthcoming, and the regular official mode 
of proceeding in a punchayet should be formed into a regulation. But I am of 
opinion, that unless some remuneration is to be paid to the members of pun¬ 
chayets, there will always be great difficulty in procuring their attendance, so 
as to answer the ends of justice ; and without measures arc adopted to compel 
that of the parties and witnesses also, as w'cll as to secure the objects for which, 
under the native Government, bonds in every stage of the business are taken, 
Voi.. IV. 10 C' to 
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1.0 strcngtlicn the hands of the court, and bind the litigants to go through their 
cause at once, we must despair of rendering the institution efficient. 

34. It is not my province to suggest any particular mode of administering 
justice, it would he presumption in. me to enter in detail on so large a subject ; 
but for the state of society here there a])pears to me, upon the whole, none .so 
closely allied to the ancient institutions ol’ the country as the system lately 
inlrotluced in the Madras provinces, under Sir Thomas Munro.’ At present it 
aj)pears to me that I’ewer district Moonsifl’s, with large pay and fees payable by 
(jovernment, according to the number of suits decided monthly, might be 
introduced, and tl»eir j)ower enlarged. The Sha.«.tree and Kauzy of the court 
might be appointed Moonsifls, cj' oflicio, under the same regulations as those 
in the districts. 

35. 'I'he magistrate and police duties might, as at present, be exercised by tlie 
talook' Mamhit(iar, under the chiel’ civil authority ; and the hoozzoor Adawlut 
might in all cases of emergency summon a punchayct, to be paid liberally, to in- 
vestigati.' civil and criminal case.s, and prej)are the proceedings to be brought 
before the superior Euro])ean ofliccrs ; to hear and decide, civil suits above a 
certain sum, and to receive appeals from the Moonsifl’’s court, from whose deci¬ 
sions, however, no appeal shoftld lie, unle.ss it were made within a limited period, 
aiul ample seciirily first given for the payment of one-fourth of the amount under 
litigation, in case of the original judgment standing good. 

30. It should be made matter of choice with either of the parties to have the 
cause decided by jmnehayet or by the Moonsifls. In the former case, the mem¬ 
bers, according to their condition in life, should be awarded a daily subsistence, 
should be paid by Government in the first instance, and eventually by the per¬ 
sons cast. No fees should be promi.seil in the village Moorisiff’s court but what 
may be allowed by the jninchayet when either ))arty demands a trial by that 
ordeal, to which effect he or they must givti a written ])etition and security for 
payment ol’expenses. No fee should be levied for entering the district Moon- 
siff’s court beyond the price ol’the stamp on which all petitions should be drawn 
out. 

. 37 . In cases where liereditary landed jii’opcrty is the cause of dispute, a j)un- 
chayef, to be composed of’not less than l.hirteen members, to be district Moon-* 
siffs, and to be selected from among the Zcmiiidars and I’otails of the neigh- 
bouriiig })ergunnahs, six by each oi’the jiartics. On such occasions, unless they 
can give satisfactory reason for non-attendance, they should be compelled to 
come, on pain of’ a fine. 

33. The village Moonsiff will require no establishment beyond that of his 
own village; nor should it be competent for him to take cognizance of any 
civil suit beyond a limited sum, and then only when both j)artie.s arc inhabi¬ 
tants of his own village, who are Jfo be sujf^moned verbally. When the cause 
is decided, and it is considered necessary to use com])ulsion to enforce the 
decree, the village Moonsiff should submit the case to the Moonsiffi who will 
issue the instructions for carrying the d(?cree into cflect, the same as if it had 
been given in his owm court. 

31). The district Moonsiff should have a ileputy to keep his records, and 
four (.’huprassies. The duties of compelling the attendance of defendants and 
witnesses, j)rocuring punchayct members, tlislraining or selling property and 
decrce.s, should, perhajis, all be done by the Mamlntdar, on written requisitions 
and awards to that effect. 'Ehe date of those requisitions would at once point 
out whether there had been any unusual delay in carrying them into execu¬ 
tion j and fine or removal, even in extreme cases, would tend to render this 
officer attentive. 

-K). 'I’hc regulations for the conduct of’ the Moonsiffs and for ’punchayets , 
must be subject of future con.sideration, and will, of course, rest with those 
wdiose duty it may be to frame them. But while, on the one hand, they are 
excludcil from any direc't exertion •of power or act of oppression, their autho¬ 
rity should be strictly supported and enforced by the talook Mamlutdars. 
But if it siundd be thought desirable to give the system a trial in Candeish, I 
shall be prepared to draw up and submit a few simple rules, with the aid of 

. the 
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tlic Judicial Selections lately forwarded to this office that may appear abso¬ 
lutely necessary. 

tl. To ensure success in this undertaking, great care should be taken in the 
!ioinination of proper persons for tlic office of district Moonsiffis. Every Moon- 
siff sliould be compelled to take the oaths of olKce administered to all Judges 
in open court; after which he should be formally invested with his sunmid and 
:i khiloat, and have the privilege of a chair, eitiier when in the hoozzoor court 
or when sent for on duty. As the Moonsifl's will have nothing beyond their 
present situation to look up to, their salary shoulil be liberal, certainly not less 
than iiOO rupees monthly. I'licy ought to be at once well accpiainted with the 
manners and habits of Ihc inhabitants; to be of good family, and of unexcep- 
lionablc character; to be of a certain age, and, above .all, to be without loc.al 
connexion in the districts wherein they are to be stationed. \\ hen once 
appointctl, they ought to be liable to removal by the sanction of CJovcrnmcnt 
Old}', except on full conviction either ol‘ venalit}’' or of incaj)acity ; and after 
the age of sixty, they should be perinilted to retire in the enjoyment of their 
full pay for life, excej)ting in some particular iiistances, when an e-\ception 
iniglit be made to this rule at the recommendation of the chief civil anthorily. 
It may proljuhly, at s(»me luture period, be faund necessary to extend the 
number of district Moonsiffis, when tleputies may be appointed, on inlerior 
salaries, to aid tlio chief Moonsilf of the district, and be stationeil at a dittc- 
rent ])Iace from him. 
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4‘2. In draw'ittg up the rules for the conduct of Moonsiffis, Mamiutdars, .and 
pnnchaycts, it wall, be }»roper to define more the modes of carrying decrees 
into effect, anti of' enforcing the payment of debts. 


1st. It will be necessary to know whether the sale of a debtor’s pro- 
jjcrty shoidd be considered .as a discharge in full to the creditor on 
whose account the sale is matle. 

‘2d. "Whether the person whose cause is first decided should have the 
whole of his demands satisfietl, although there may be other creditors 
whose causes are either filed or about to be so. 

;Jd. How far imj)risoninent for debt is allow’cd, !vr. For what period ? 
Who is to supj)ort the debtor in jail ? If the creditor, and he fails in pro¬ 
viding him, is the debtor to be reffiased ? Does this act cancel tijc creilitor’s 
claims? If supported by (Jovenmieul, is he liable to be worked ? These 
are all (piestions that require not to be left matters of doubt, as at 
present. 


43. Amid.st the duties in which I have been engaged since 1 took charge of 
Candeish, and tiie varitity of novel investigations to which my mind has been 
directed, the multijdicity of business, the reduction of the Bhcels, the esta¬ 
blishment of the police, and the revenue fhvestigation (which last required 
more than ordinary labour and attention), I am free to confess that mj' expe¬ 
rience in judicial affiiirs h.as been limited, even fin- the short period in which I 
have been entrusted with the court duties of this province ; and it is therefore 
W'ith great deference that I submit the result of my thoughts on this important 
subject, and I must solicit andho})e for indulgence. 

41. The result of the punchayet system, as practised in Candeish, has 
proved inefficient in a great measure, owing to two causes :—fir.st, to the want 
of a certain set of rules for the conduct of thus court; secondly, from the em¬ 
barrassing situation of Mamiutdars, whose duties are divided between the 
administration of civil justice and the collection of the revenue ; of which they 
consider the collections not only the most important but their principal duty, 
the other being a minor consideration, anti one to which 1 have fbuiul it almost 
. impossible to direct their attention. 

40. I shall be happy ifi in my attempt in suggesting tho.se alterations, I may 
prove successful in restoring to action the Hindoo system of jurisprudence, and 
rendering it applicable to our notions of justice, as a system which embraces 
most of the great objects of civil law, bringing redress to every man’s door in a 
shape which the*^eople recognize ami venerate, which is obtained with little 

expense 
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expease or delay to the individual, and hardly aqy to the state. In its opera¬ 
tion it violates no feeling; and, lastly, it identifies the people with the Go¬ 
vernment in the administration of their own laws. It tends to confer on, the 
upper classes, in particular, a degree of importance, and gives them an interest 
in our rule, which, with the best intentions on our part, is perhaps frequently 
shaken by the introduction of systems to which the inhabitants are strangers. 
These systems, it is to be feared, often create and confirm mutual distrust, 
and instead of serving to unite and identify the nation with its rulers, tend 
rather to keep them more widely asunder, and more ignorant of the true cha¬ 
racter of each other. 


Mr. J. Briggs' 
Replies 
to Queries, 
.‘11 July 1822. 


2. It is proper for me, however, to explain how this document is formed. 

A commitment, properly speaking, is when a Magistrate examines the pri¬ 
soner and the evidence to be adduced against him, in order to authorize his 
detention in jail till the sessions, or periodical sitting of the court to try 
him. In this province, this proceeding in all other than capital cases is un¬ 
necessary, because either myself or one of my Assistants are present all day, 
and are prepared, and do try prisoners as soon Jifter their arrival at the Sudder 
station as possible. The examination that takes place in the talook before the 
Mamlutdar, in pre.sence of the Zemindars and others, is recorded in writing 
before witnesses ; which document, with the prisoner and the persons who are 
considered necessary to substantiate his guilt, arc sent in to Dhoolia. This 
is, therefore, properly the commitment; and upon the arrival of the parties, 
if the evidence for and against the prisoner are present, he is tried imme- 
mediately ; if other witnesses are wanted they are procured, but this case 
seldom occurs. * 

3. In crimes of a capital nature, beside^ the examination of the Mamlutdar, 
a second examination on oath of witnesses, and the statement or confession 
of the prisoner, are gone into by one of my Assistants, and the trial is then 
brought on before me. 

4. In the present statement, however, those only are entered as committed 
who have been actually brought to trial; for although after conviction the 
commitment may be dated from the day on which a prisoner was originally 
confined by the Mamlutdar, yet if it appears after his arrival here that the 
evidence exhibited is not suflicient to proceed legally against him, he is 
released at once. It does, however, happen in some cases, that the prisoners 
are detained in jail till further explanation is obtained of certain suspicious 
circumstances against them, but which on inquiry do not go to establish 
their guilty when they are released without trial j and whenever such has taken 
place, the number of them is exhibited in the accompanying document in the 
column No. 2, under the head of “ apprehended, but discharged without com^ 
mitment.” 

5. The document l^o. 2 exhibits a return of heinous crimes known to 
have been committed, but the perpetrators of which have not been appre¬ 
hended. 


J. BRIGGS, Esq. /o AY. CHAPLIN, Esq., 

Dated the S\St July 

Srit: 

1. In conformity with the in.strnctions conveyed in your letters of the 3d, 
4th, Gth, and 8th instant, I do myself the honour to forward a document No. J, 
which contains the numcrital list of crimes tried in Candeish in the three 
preceding years, commencing on the 1st July 1819, and ending on the 30th 
June 1822. The time is too short to admit of any tolerable comparison of 
the effect of our administration in diminishing ordinary crimes, and the 
records are not sufficiently regular to enable us to do so. On the whole, 
however, you will perceive that the number of criminal tpals have diminisheil 
annually. 
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The list stands as follows: 



1819-20. . 

. ■ 

• 1821-22. 

Totai,. 

Murder.... 

'4 •' 

* 6 

7 

17 

Highway robbery. 

.39 

43 

.30 

111 . 

Attacks on villages .... 

' 7 ' 

4 

1 

12 

House-breaking. .. 

13 

5 

11 

29 

Tliefl and daring robbery.. ’. 

.. 

9 

3 

12 

Violent assault .. 

• '• 

.3 

■* 

1 

4 

% 

Cattle-driving .. 

* « 

11 

4 

15 

• 


G. Tliere neither appears, from this document nor the last, that there has been 
much increase nor diminution of crime. Out^of two hundred cases, one 
iiundred and eleven are cases of highway robbery, comtnitted almost entirely 
by Bheels: and these robbers still continue in such formidable gangs as to defy 
the efforts of the police j and they are so intimately connected with the Bheel 
population of the villages (the natural and legitimate police), that it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to apprehend them. Indeed our notions of justice, as well as 
the evidence necessary to conviction, is so little understood, that it has very 
frequently happened that men of notoriously bad character get off’; and the in¬ 
formants have already suffered ^o severely from retaliation that a great portion 
of Candeish is at times more or less impUcated, either in screening or assisting 
these desperate gangs. On the occasion of military operations they sink into the 
population of the country, and no one hardly dares point them out, because they 
must be convicted ere they are detained, and witnesses are not forthcoming. 

7 . Cattle-driving and attacks on villages, occupy twenty-eigh*t more of the 
number of the causes ; but within the last year these crimes have ceased in a 
•great measure. The remainder of the list for the three years will then be as 


follows : 

Murder... I 7 cases. 

House-breaking . 29 

Theft and daring robberies. 12 

Violent assault. 4 

Total . "02 


Of which one-third may be, at least, ascribed to Bheels,: and this leaves the 
measure of crime, if we except this race, very inconsiderable. The number 
of highway -robberies may be ascribed to two causes; first, that the Bheels, 
being driven out of the hills in vast numbers, and having no opportunity of 
selling jiny cattle they may drive offi as well as the chance of being traced, 
have induced some of the numerous gangs of the hills to come down into the 
plain. Here they have the means'of burning and destroying villages, it is true, 
but they cannot dispose of the cattle and goods without apprehension ; and 
they accordingly hold out to the Potails in tiieir neighbourhood the profits of 
sharing in their booty obtained on the high-road, on the one hand, and threaten 
them with the means they are capable, and resolved to inflict on those who give 
information against them, on the other; so that where the cattle of one village 
supplied the wants of a gang of one hundred men for six months, the same 
number in smaller parties will commit a hundred liighway robberies in the same 
• time. 

8 . It is to the local officers, such as Potails and Zemindars, to which we must 
look for assistance under these circumstances; but I have too much reason to 
believe that there are several Potails of wealth and apparent respectability who 
are sharers in the booty of the plundering classes. 

9. The housebreakers and daring night-robbers, who collect from thirty to 
sixty at a time, and attack tlie houses of opulent bankers and merchants, are of 

Voi.. IV. 10 D the 
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the classes denominated Pardy, Gessary, and others; regarding whom, it is my 
intention to address you at a future period. Of the sixty-two reported crimes, 
their number amounts to fbrty^on^ of which twelve to fifteen may be ascribed 
to the cl^s 1 now allude to, and the reminder to Bheelf or men out of employ. 

10. 1 now proceed to reply to ^ch of the questions as &.T as I am able, and 
to which the documents in question aie not applicable. 

.1st ChtesHon. "What number of divil 'Istf Anmer. 'Shewn in the quarterly 
suits has been instituted in the two last reports. ' 
years, or threes if the system has been 
in operattbn tli^e full years ? , 

Sd. How many of these suits have Sd^ It tolddm ever happens that in* 
been for claims exceeding Rupees suits decided Jby piinchayet, the value 
1,000? of property, such as cattle, silver orna¬ 

ments, household utensils, &c., is esti¬ 
mated : it is therefore impossible to state how many suits are for claims ex¬ 
ceeding in value one thousand rupees; but on reference to the registers, 
it appears that only sixteen suits are for claims in money exceeding one 
thousand rupees. 

Sd. How have these suits been dis- 3d. No reply required. 

. posed of, or by whom decided ? 

4th. How many of the aggregate 4th, With the exception of three or 
number of suits has originated at the four cases, all the parties in the suits 
Sudder station, and how many in the decided by. punchayet have been re- 
pergunnahs ? Have these latter been sidents at a distance from the Sudder 
decided on the spot, or have the par- station. The greater number of them 
ties been obliged to repair to the Sud- have been decided in the mchauls, but 
dcr station ? in the majority of them, one or other 

of the parties has presented a petition 
at the Sudder station to obtain a letter to the Mamlutdar directing the 
matter to be investigated. 

5th. How many of these were re- 5th. What is to be considered a 
venue suits, and in how many were the revenue suit? If claims on Goverri- 
ciiltivators of the soil parties ? ment for enam lands, cnam wursha- 

suns, &c. are to be considered revenue 
suits, these claims have not been ju¬ 
dicially determined on. 

6th. In all cases, insert the date 6th. No reply required, 
when the suit was filed, and that when 
it was decided ? 

7th. What was the expense under 7th. No acknowledged or avowed 
all heads to each party in every cause ? expense in any cause. 

8th. What number of suits are in 8th. No reply required, 
arrear? 

9th. How many persons have been 9tli. No reply required, 
apprehended within the same period 
in each zillah ? 

10th. Of those, how many have been lOth. No reply required, 
discharged as innocent ? 

11th. How many tried capitally, 11th. No reply required, 
convicted, and executed? 

12th. How many of those capital 12th. One only of the capital of- ‘ 
offences were thus committed at the fences committed at the Sudder sta- 
Sudder station ? tion. 

13th. Those committed in the per- 13th. All the capital offences have 
gunnahs, were they tried on the spot hitherto been tried at the Sudder sta- 
or at the Sudder station ? tion. 



14tb. 
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’ Question. Answer. 

14th. If at the latter, how many 14th. Eeplied to in conjunction 
Iversons were summoned as witnesses ? with No. 17 . 

15tb. Of the offences not <^pital, 15th. By myself and Assistants, 
by whom were they taken cogni> 
zance? 

16 th. Were they tried on the mot I 6 th. The majority of the cases 
where the offences were committed? : have been tried .at the Sudder station 

at the period of making the jumma- 
bundy, or on any other occasion when I or my Assistants are in the 
mehauls. If a pnsoner is apprehended in those mehauls or in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, he is tried on the spot if it is practicable to do so, and it has 
been done in several instances. 
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17 th. If not, where were they tried, 14th and 17 th. There is no register of 
and how many witnesses were in at- witnesses summoned on criminal trials, 
tendance? The Mamlutdar generally sends with 

the prisoner such persons as he con¬ 
ceives to be necessary as witnesses ; if others are requiredj they are sent 
for. On reference to the trials, it appeam that 459 persons have given 
^idence on criminal trials, most of whom have attended for the purpose 
at Dhoolia. 

18th. In all cases state the time I 8 th. No reply required, 
that elapsed between the apprehen¬ 
sion of the offender and the trial. 

19 th. How many convicts are there 19th. No reply required, 
in jail? 

20th. And how many debtors, and ^Oth. No reply required, 
what may the amount of the debt be ? 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. BRIGGS, 

Political Agent in Candcish. 


Mr. St. John 
'rhackeray 
on Civil Justice, 
11 Aug. 1822. 


4. The Aumildars were not empowered to try civil cases until the second 
year, when they decided 131 suits; but as it was found that, from ignorance of 
their new duties, they had tried some causes for real property which were not 
within their jurisdiction, they were warned against this error, and in the third 
year they settled only, sixty-three cases. 

5. The number of suits decided by punchayets amounted the first year to 
279 , the second year to 247, and the third to 403i;> 

6. The Aumildars, by exceeding their powers the second year, lessened tlie 
number of suits before punchayets. The causes of the great increase of the 
punchayet suits in the third year 1 shall endeavour to explain in detail for 
the principal division. 

7 . The second column of the register shews that of suits regarding deposits, 
advances, assignments, interest, and other money transactions, there were 

ninety- 


ST. J. THACKERAY, Esq. /o W. CHAPLIN, Esq. 

Dated 11/// August 1822. 

Sir : 

1. I have the honour to submit a register of the civil suits decided by the 
Collector, by Aumildars, and by punchayets, during Ihe last three years, 
from the 1st. of July to the end of June* 

2. Of 1,16C, the whole number of cases, 281 were settled the first year, 
387 the second, and 498 the third. 

3. The Collector himself decided only two the first, and nine the second ; 
but in the third year, when he had more assistance, he settled, thirty-two 
cases. 
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ninety-nme the first year^ 124? the s^codd, and 125 Bid third. The increase 
in the second year chiefly arose from the acquisition o£ new Hdobly, where 
there is more litigation than in any other pettah of thd Camatie. 

8. The number of cases for bond debts was thirty-two in the first, twenty- 
three in the second, and sixty-eight in the third year: the discontinuance of 
the violent kinds of tukkaea has diminished wd power of creditors, and 
recorded many of them suitors; and bonds are becoming more frequent, 
being generally called for by punchayets. 

0. Heads of families and elder brothers have less influence than they had 
under the late Government, and this may account for the frequency of suits 
for shares of family property. There were thirteen of these the first, thirty- 
three the second, and thirty-seven the third year. 

10. The scarcity during a part of the first year greatly incre^ed the grain 
trade, and accounts for the number of causes regarding grain : during the 
two last years these causes have augmented from eight to twenty-three, and 
again fallen to twenty-two. 

11. Suits for cotton, betel-nut, and spices, have increased from one to 
l(>ur, and from four to eight, chiefly owing to transactions connected with the 
Company’s cotton investment, and to the decline of the coast trade in spices 
and bctcl-nut. Whilst trade thrives, the creditors of merchants are safe, 
and their debtors are spared, but the reverse takes place with an unfavourable 
change. 

12. Disputes regarding wuttuns increase whenever they belong to a number 
of brothers. In the first year there were forty-one suits for shares of wuttuns, 
in the second fifty, and in the third year fifty-seven. The younger branches 
of families assert their rights with more confidence than they used to do, but 
the increase is not out of proportion to the extended size of the district. 

13. Suits for shops, stalls, and houses, decreased from fourteen to eight in 
the second year, and rose to thirty-three in the third year. The decrease is 
not satisfactorily accounted for; the increase is probably owing to the unfre- 
qucncy of ghur snnijhot. 

14. There were sixteen causes for jewels and similar ornaments in the first 
year, And only fifteen in the second, but in the third there were thirty-one. 
The difference chiefly arose from the number of marriages that took place 
after the disappearance of the epidemic and scarcity. 

15. The same circumstances probably raised the number of suits for clothes 
from three to seven in the third year. 

IG. Suits relating --:rs of caste are mostly appeals against sentences 

of expulsion pronounced by heads and meetings of elders of the different 
castes. Their authority is hot, perhaps, respected so much as it was unde» the 
late Government There are, however, only thirty-four cases of this nature, 
eleven of which occurred the first, nine the second, and fourteen the third. 

17. Owing to the high price of grain and the prevalence of the epidemic 
there were very few marriages, and only^ three disputes about marriages in the 
first year. The comparative plenty and healthiness in the second year greatly 
promoted marriages, and there were consequently fifteen disputes regarding 
them. In the third year things found their level, and there were only seven 
suits of this description. 

18. Claims of relations for subsistence from elder brothers and heads of 
families were more frequently adjusted by ** ghur sumjhoot,” under the late 
Government. There were only five of them the first year, in the second 
there were seventeen, and in the third tliirteen. 

19. There were no causes regarding pledged property (except wuttuns) in 
the first year; in the second yea»there were five, and in the thirdtwelve cases. 
Such suits may be expected gradually to increase as we abolish the practice of 
violent tiikkaza. 

20. Most of the claims for mortgaged wuttuns and enams originated under 
the late Government. There were eight of these the first, only two the 

second. 
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second, and five the third year. Such mortgages have become much less 
frequent, owing to the regularity of our assessment for jostee and quit rent; 
and the discontinuance of dunds and other exactions, by which Enamdars were 
so often distressed before our accession. 


Judicial 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin’s 
Report, 

HO Aug. 1822. 


21. Suits respecting furniture, utensils, and implements of trade and hus- Mr. St. John 

bandry, have increased from seventeen or eighteen, to twenty-six. This is Thackeray 
chiefly to be ascribed to the diminution of violent tukkaza and domestic Justice, 

arbitration. . “ 

22. Disputes about cattle have become much more frequent during the Deccan. 
last two years. There were three in the first, twenty in the second, and 
eighteen in the third year. The acquisition of new Hoobly, which is the 
greatest cattle-market in the Dooab, partly accounts for the diference ; but it 

chiefly arises from the murrain which occurred in the first year, and greatly 
promoted the cattle trade during the two following years. 


23. Cases regarding adoptions have augmented from two to four, to six. 
They are mostly of three kinds: adoptions disclaimed by fathers, those opposeci 
by the brothers of the person who wishes to adopt; and disputes between 
relations as to the branch of the family from which the adopted son should be 
taken. Suits of this description were more frequently adjusted by private 
arbitration under the late Government- 


21<. Disputes about the rent of land are almost all between Enamdars and 
their Ryots, who are becoming more independent. The pottahs they received 
from Government probably renders them less scrupulous with the Enamdars, 
who give none. There were seven suits of this description in the first year, 
thirteen in the second, and fourteen in the third. 

2.5.1 have the honour to submit a translation of a general order, which seems 
calculated to facilitate judicial business in the talooks. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) St. .JOHN THACKERAY, 
Principal Collector. 


An ORDER,/br the more speedy Settlement of Suits bp PUNCH A YET. 

It appears that much delay takes place in the settlement of suits by pun- 
chayct, to obviate which the following order is issued : 

1. When any one prefers a complaint, and obtains an order for inquiry, he will 
henceforward be required to present such order to you||dthin a certain period, 
which shall be specified in the body of the order, als^ndorsed upon it. If 
he foil to present the order within the prescribed period, you are not expected 
to investigate his case unless he can shew good cause for the delay, in which 
case you will report it to the hoozzoor, and wait for further order. 


Order 

for the more 
speedy Settlement 
of Suits 
by Punchayet. 


2. On receiving orders for referring a case to punchayet, you will summon 
the defendant; and having taken a razeenaraah from him, and also from the 
plaintiff, you will appoint such persons to constitute the punchayet as the 
parties themselves shall agree to; you will then issue a .summons for the atten¬ 
dance of the parties, the members of the punchayet, and the several witnesses, 
within a certain day, which you will fix with reference to the distance of their 
places of abode and other circumstances. If it be necessary to depute a Peon, 
or take other steps to enforce the attendance of the parties, witnc.sscs, or mem¬ 
bers, within the appointed period, you are authorized to do so. If either the 
members or witnesses absent themselves, you will report it to the hoozzoor, 
and obtain authority to fine them. If the plaintiff do not appear you will 
dismiss the cause; and on the non-attendance of the defendant, you will direct 
the punchayet to proceed to the decision of the case ex-parte^ and to give an 
award upon the documents and witnesses which the plaintiff may produce. 
In most cases the period fixed by you for the attendance of the several parties 
should not exceed thirty days, but when they reside at a great distance you 
may extend it to two months. In all cases where a longer period is necessary, 
you must make a previous reference to the hoozzoor. 

VoL. IV. 10 E 


3. When 
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* .‘i. Vt hell witnesses are summoned from another village, they will receive a» 
allowance for their expenses, not exceeding six pice per day, which will in the 
first instance he paiil by the party in whose beJialf they have been summoned; 
but if he afterwards olitain a judgment of costs in his favour, he shall be 
remunerated by the opposite party. 

4. The members of punchayets, will be enjoined to settle suits with all pos¬ 
sible ex})edition; and if they so do, they will receive a fair remuneration 
when their attendance may have subjected them to any extraordinary expense 
or inconvenience, and it will be charged to the account of the party against 
whom costs may be adjudged in the decree; but if they make any unneccs- 
.sary delay in the decision t>f“ the case, they will forfeit all title to such remu¬ 
neration. Where suits occur relating to houses, wells, water-courses, and 
other subjects of local interest, it is advisable that the j)unchayet should be 
t:omposed of })ersons who reside on the spot, and are ac([uainted with the 
situation and circumstances. In suits concerning adoptions, succession, par¬ 
tition, Ike., when a question of law is iuvolveil, and the members of the pun- 
chayct delay coming to a decision, on the jdea of ignorance of the Shaslree, 
you will cause them to stiite the question in writing, and will forward it to the 
hoozzoor, where the opinit)n of the law officers will be taken upon it, and 
cornminunicated to you. 


From an inspection of scweral of the fazilnamahs which have hitherto 
been sent in, it appears that the signatures of the members appointed to serve 
in different punchayets are very frequently tht> same ; which would lead to the 
conclusion that there exists in each talooK a set of jiersotis who arc uniformly 
selected for the decision of all suits. If this be the case, it is a system which 
may be productive of very great abuse ; y'ou are therefore to appoint such 
persons, and such only, to sil in a jnnichayet as the parties themselves may 
agree to. 

0. If any suit be judged by a piinchayet to have been instituted on v('xa- 
Lious and frivolous grounds, you will report the circumstances, and the plain¬ 
tiff’ will be severely' lined. 

7- It appears that tlx* friends of the parties frequently have communication 
with the members of the punchayct, and endeavour to influence them in their 
ilecisions ; you will however consider it y'oiir duty strictly to jirohibit all such 
interference, and if any' ])erson be guilty of such practices, y'ou will rei^ort it 
to the hoozzoor, and he will be severely punished. 


8. An (irdcr was issued, in June 1819, for your information in conducting 
all proceedings in cases of mercantile accounts, according to which, when a 
punchayct did not appg^r likely to come to an agreement, you were instructed 
to tjike the case inU^our own hands ; y^ii are now again desired to direct 
your attention to tlie order for its more; punctual observance. In the same 
order it was .stated that, in cases of imporUince, com|)iainants would, in«the 
first instance, prefer their suits to ihe hoozzoor; but it a})pears that you have 
u.st'd this order as a pretence for refusing to inquire even into such cases as 
come properly within your cognizance without any complaint which comes 
[Sk or/g.) l)ef()re you, and which you are authorized to inquire into, you will be 
dismi.ssed. 


9. ^ ou will be at all times ready to afl’ord any assistance that may be 
required by a punchayet; or if it may be nec.'essary to make an application to 
the hoozzoor, you will do so without delay ; and, in short, you will use every 
means in your power to expedite their decisions. 

10. In several cases w'here suits have been already trietl and decided, the 
party cast returns after a few years and brings forward his complaint anew. 

prevent the occurrence of such practices, and to make the nature of each 
decision more generally known, it is advisable to keep a register of all 
decisions; and for this j)urpose a form is now sent you, and you will select a 
. fit person from among the Daispandee’s Dnrruckdars to keep this register, 
which will be deposited in the kusba, and each case will be inserted when the 
period allowed for aj>peals has elapsed, and the signatures of the members of 
the punchayet must be allixed to each entry. Where any case which has been 
alreaily decided is again In'ought forward, you will be prepared to quote this 

register 
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register in proof of the ibrmer doeisiuii; and vvlien tiie C'ollector arrives in the 
talook he will inspect it, and you will be answerable for the correctness of its 
contents. You will report as soon as possible the name and (pialification of 
any individual whom you may think fit to be entrusted with the charge of tliis 
register. 

11. Frequent complaints having been made of the non-payment of sums 
adjudged by punchayet decrees: to prevent this in future you will in every 
instance, with the concurrence of the punchaj'^et, fix instalments for the 
payment of such sums, which will of course be regulated by the circumstances 
of the individual. If the payment be not made within the aj)j)ointod period, 
you will, upon reporting the case, be authorized to sell the property of the 
defaulter; and if the proceeds be not sufficient to meet the demands of the 
creditor, you will send the defaulter to the hoozzoor, wliere he will be com- 
mitteil to jail, provided the crialitor be willing to advance two months’ batta 
for his maintenance when in confinement; and at the end of that period he 
will be dismissed, unless the creditor make a further ativance of batta. 

l‘J. In all suits relating to inenrantile matters, it is to be wislu;d that 
the parties would etuleavour to bring the case to an amicable determi¬ 
nation among themstrives, or by the arbitration of some of the respectable 
itdiabitauts of their village j and the wish of Government to that effect has 
been intimated in a former proclamation. You are now again called upon to 
impress upon all concerned the advantage of such a measure. 

1.3. It w'as formerly declaretl that I’otails and Koolkurnees were authorizeil 
to refer to, and decide by ])unchayet, all suits not exceeding llupees l.Ot): 
vou are now desired to do ail in your })owi‘r to promote such decision, and to 
make it generally known that it is very desirable that all such suits should be 
ilecided in the villages. 

14. For all trifling offences and assaults, you have been authorized to fine 
offenders to the amount of two rupees, and to confine them for one day in the 
choultry; you are now desired to seiul in a statement of fines collected in con- 
f'ormity to this order, and you will continue to act according to it, and in f uture 
you wall jlesire the Koc.lkurnees to enter all such fines in their acc(>unt. 
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Village Officers. 

The village servants who used to be at the disposal of the Camavisdars are 
now tlirectly under the Potail, and this change has greatly increased his autho¬ 
rity as an officer of police and revenue. As the village judge in civil matters 
his influence is less efficient, for having been long superseded by the Cama¬ 
visdars, in many places he is a cypher, and he cannot be'^t once expected to 
acquire those habits and that respectability, without which his judicial authority 
is nuggtory. 1 lis agency, however, in settling family disputes and petty dis¬ 
putes regarding crops, water, and cultivation, is very useful, and such points 
wdll always be most satisfactorily adjjisted on the spot. In greater matters, the 
inhabitants prefer an application to the Collector, to the Aumildar, or to a 
punchayet, as they can now obtain justice at either of these tribunals free of all 
costs, 

()/' Village Vunchayct. 

But although the judicial authority'^ of Totails is not extensive, it is evident, 
from the small proportion of causes which find their way to the superior cut- 
rherries, that the Potails and head inhabitants settle all cases of easy adjustment. 
Indeed 1 believe that few cases come before the C'ollector which tiie village 
authorities have not in vain attempted to settle. fhey usually succeed in 
bringing the jiarties to a razeenamah, and when they fail, one party comes to 
the Aumildar or the Collector. The village punchayets ob.serve no forms, and 
send no returns or proceedings ; these would have little effect, except that of 
rendering such punchayets unpopular ; nor are proceedings usually necessary, 
for the decision is that of the general voice and feeling of the village, and these, 
‘'IS far as inamool is concerned, are very satisfactory. 

The decisions of the higher punchayets are certainly more regular than they 
used to be ; their proceedings are more official, and their decrees are more re- 
^pected as precedents. But as one talook seldom contains a sufficient number of 
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intelligent and respected men, for holding more than two or three punchayets 
at a time, the regularity of our proceedings sometimes occasions delay, when 
several suitors from the same talook complain together. 

Rtstrictions "with respect to Arms. 

The present rules with regard to persons travelling with armed followers, 
might perhaps be rendered more strict with advantage ; more than ten armed 
horsemen, or twenty-live armed Peons, should not pass at once without a raha- 
daree. 'Iraders, and others who make regular journies on business, do not re¬ 
quire so strong a party ; and those who want more for purposes of state and 
ceremony, can apply for rahadarees. Even this number should be watched on 
corning to a village, but their arms should not be touched. 


Stolen Property. 

'fhe rules of the.* are observed wntli respect to stolen property, but 

have in few cases been cnfbi-ced. Most robbers come liom a distance, and il 
does not appear’ just to hold the village officer’s resposible, when the escape of 
an ofTettder cannot be fairly attributed to their connivance or neglect. 

Pimishme?it. 

'Fhe statement marked. shews the proportion of fir’st to second 

odences here. Diir firrms airil exceptions as to evidence certainly renders con¬ 
victions more difficult, and the mildness of our punishment tends lo increase 
the boldness of offenders. Our penalties are felt by the higher classes, but not 
by the lower orders, amongst wliom most thieves are found. Transportatioir 
may have some effect, from the mysterious dread that it occasions; but the 
natives here have no idea of its rratrrre, or even of the sea. 1 have described it 
to them as barnshment to a remote country beyond the ocean, where they 
will be separated from their gods, tiu;ir caste, and their families, and where 
they will find a new language and new food. This prospect has its terrors, 
blit is, I fear, too distant and indistinct lo deter the great offenders, who subject 
themselves to transportation. The punishment is almost as remote and less 
terrific than the fear of hell-fire in Eui’ope, which seldom alarms any but dying 
sinners : immediate torture and mutilation has much more effect than an} 
other penalty. 

Appeals. 

I have received few' well-founded appeals from decisions of Aumildars, aifil 
think they usually give satisfaction ; but this depends much on their jiersonal 
tpiaiitics, and the character of the natives in these talooks. Where there is a 
large pettah containing many different castes, the Aumildar can hardly con¬ 
ciliate all parties; and even the best Aumildars are not im[)artial in matters of 
caste. Most of them here at present arc Brahmin foreigners, who should have 
few local prejudices: but in deciding between a Brahmin of any persuasion 
and a Lingaet, the latter would have much interest to contend against in the 
talook cutcherry. 

Suits for houses, simple contracts, debts of long standing, and claims for 
personal property, are best settled in a summary way by Aumildars, and they 
very frequently decide such by razeenamahs. Disputes regarding caste, suc¬ 
cessions, shares of' property, intricate accounts of* old standing, marriages, 
and religious ceremonies, are usually refei red to punchayet, or to one or more 
arbitrators, as may be agreed upon by both parties. Aumildars commonly 
decide when a case can be settled by authority, by compromise, or by a sum¬ 
mary order ; punchayets in cases involving local mainool, rules of caste, ami 
the examination of intricate and voluminous accounts. The best Aumildars 
dispose of most cases by razeenamah. 

I'here are more appeals from punchayets than from Aumildars, but this is 
because most intricate cases are tried by the former. 

The only kind of tukkaza allowed at present is that noticed in the thirty- 
ninth paragraph of the rules of 27th June 1820. No debtors have been yet 
confined in gaol, but several deserve it, and separate accommodation will soon 
be ready for them. 


* 


Blank in original. 
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hyiuoicc <y' Great Men. 

A few men distinguished for superior sense and integrity were much con¬ 
sulted by suitors under the late Government, and their opinions were in some 
measure received as law. Chitambur Dutchut, a Muha Pooroosh at Goorla 
hoozzoor, was approached with reverence by suitors tirom many parts of the 
country, who regarded him as an oracle, and his judgment seems to have had 
much weight in the country. The dictum of liamunna Naiek, a great Soucar 
of Dharwar, was also held in high estimation, and the influence he derived from 
the hiiwala and the hoondawance system, gave him great influence with the 
officers of Government, as well as with tlie people at large.. 

The opinions of such characters were gratuitous, and they kept no records. 
They did ranch good, but their influence shews there was no regular 
means of redress in the country, and is a reflection on the ex-Peishwa’s ad¬ 
ministration. 
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There is no regularity in the judicial proceedings of Jagheerdars and great 
chiefs, who .seem to think that procrastination is a privilege of birth and inde¬ 
pendence, and punctuality a condition of service. A tlispute iii the family of 
the Daispandee of Bagulcotta was, with the consent of both partie.s, referred 
to a punchayct at Jiimkhund, about three years ago; for many months the 
inquiry stood still, and at last, after two yeans, during which the Jagheertlar 
had been repeatedly addressed on the subject, the decree of the punchayel 
was sent to Dharwar. But no re.sjionse of an oracle could have been more am¬ 
biguous ; neither the Jagheerdars, WiikecI, nor any other person could say 
in whose favour it was passed, and 1 was obliged to send it back to Jumkhund 
for revision. 


Another cause has been under investigation ton months at Nurgoond, 
and there is still no prospect of a .speedy decision. 

A case in which the parties were both ISIussiilmans was referred to Sa- 
venoor, and remained there for seven months without being settled. 


Some other references liave been treated with similar neglect; but these 
have generally been on inveterate moot points, which would have been diffi¬ 
cult to settle in any jiart of the world, for cases are seldom referred ti> 
tlie jagiieers which have not already tlefied all attempts at adjustment at 
liome. 'I'iu' great Jagheerdars, Zcmindar,s, and Sirdars Juive becomV, very 
supine since the change of Government, arul it is desirable they should con¬ 
tinue so ; their influence u.sed oidy to be exerted for their own interests, and 
wherever tlie local authority was most weak or coriaipt they were most power¬ 
ful. A great man was commonly a feudal loril, with a large body of retainers, 
who were kept up for security as well as state. Although a quiet t.-haracler, 
he found it neces.sary to maintain an establishment equal to that of his neigh¬ 
bours or rivals ; and his patronage would have been of little use to his friends 
without such an establishment. He is no longer obliged to keep it up, aiul 
can live much cheaper than he used to tlo; but much of his con.scipience 
is gone, and his present, compared with his former life, is dull and mono¬ 
tonous. 


We are less popular with irregular charatrters and tribes, with ill-disposed 
Zemindars, 8oucars, and all who beneliteil by the laxity of the late (iovern- 
ment ; but the body of the people feci that they are the better for the change. 
Our general rules are more strict than the discretionary authority of be¬ 
nevolent A umildars under a native Government; but such characters ow'e 
nmch of their fame to tradition, and contrast with their contemporaries. 


Judicial Aumcens. 

No judicial Aumeens have been yet appointed here ; but the Aumildars in 
the larger talooks have Peshkars to assist them in judicial business. A separate 
establishment for this department may hcrealler [)c advisable, but at present 
it would cost much, and supersede the Aumildars’ authority without substi¬ 
tuting any thing better. 

.Shastree. 

The Shastree at the Collector’s cutcherry keejis a register of all decrees, 
and points out any thing in them which is contrary to law or custom. An 

VoL. IV. 10 F extract 
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extract fVom this register Avill best explain the nature of hi.s observations: they 
appear in general to be very just, but are recorded rather with a view to 
prevent future errors than to ititerfere with past decisions. With reference to 
iiis remarks, punchayets are sometimes directed to revise their proceedings 
and aftbrd explanations, but it has been necessary only in cases within the (sk 
last years to set aside their decrees. 

Times and Ptacesjhrjilhig Suits. 

The llegister files civil suits three days in the week ; the First Assistant 
keeps a register of all revenue, and tlie Second Assistant a register of criminal 
cases. Appeals, and cases in which jaghcerdars are concerned, are heard by me 
on the days wlien the Register does not sit. 


Mode oj'enforcing Decrees. 

Decisions are usually enforced through the Aumildars by means of Peons 
and the milder kinds of restraint and tukkaxa. Obstinate debtors, who recpiire 
greater rigour, will be confined .so soon as a separate prison can be prepared 
for them. 

J*riratc Arhilrafion. 

Domestic arbitration is ])robably less frequent than it used to be, owing to 
the Jiicility of oblaining ollii-ial redress free of costs ; still, however, few cases 
come to the cntcherry, which the friends and neiglibours of the parties liavc 
not in vain attempted to ailjust amicably at home. 


Innovation. 

The principal novelties introdncc'd by tlie Company are checks and forms, 
by which the discretionary j)owers of all its ollicers are much diminished; efiicient 
military control, by which the tJirbulent and disaffected, both in the jagheers 
and our owJi territory, are kept in awe ; easy access to the judicial as w’cll as the 
revenue cntcherry ; impartiality in justice and taxation ; regularity in kists; 
liberality in granting aiK anccs and remissions ; security in trades, and the open 
enjoymciil. of properly. 

On the other baml it may be saiil, that wt^ have at the same time checked 
the power to do good and harm ; that we are received as transitory foreigners 
and administratons, as a temporary arrangement; that many of our forms and 
syMcms tend to incroti.se litigafion and perjury, to enrich the worthles.s, to 
level the distinctions of‘ caste and classt^s without substituting any thing bet¬ 
ter, to discourage learning, to lender the natives unambitious of official 
eminence, to jiromote drunkenness and low-caste vices, and to make butlers 
and cutcherry' servants the first characters in the country. 


AnniUdars. 

Aumildars of remote talooks, even iluring the best times of the Mahratta 
(lovernmcnt, ajipear to have liad more «lis*rctitmary authority than European 
Collectors. This Government treated them with liberality ; their hands were 
less tied, and their time was less occu|)ied by forms, receipts, and documents ; 
their accounts w'crc simjile, and easily prepared by'^ a few (joinastahs ; and as 
they' livcil aiul died near iht^ .scene of tlieir oflicial career, they looked tf) the 
cutcherry as the means of juoviding fiir their families. 


Durruchdars. 

The Durruckdars, from the nature of their situations, should also have taken 
inor^jjnterest in the prosperity of the country than our cutcherry servants; but 
being hereditary, they usually employed dejuities, most of whom were corrujit. 
'I'licy were chiefly useful as kee])ers of accounts, but most of them have fabri¬ 
cated mort; records than they have jireserved. 

Camavisdars. 

Camavisdars, from their intimate knowledge of the country, should have . 
been more usefid officers ; but by interfering with the internal management of 
villages, they often did more harm than good, and the old accounts of vil¬ 
lages shew that they permitted many unauthorized alienations and embezzled 
much revenue. 


Future Fslablishmcnt. 

The talook establi.shment lately authorized for this district seems well calcu¬ 
lated to render the sci-vants public-spirited ; and in order to make them look to 

future 
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fill lire promotion and eventual enams as tiu* best rewards for long service, I 
have circulated an order, of which I submit a copy. 

Treasuries. 

I’he practice of remitting the revenues througli Soucars, certainly saved the 
expense of public treasuries, and jiromoted tlie interest of the greatest commer¬ 
cial characters in the country j but the Government and the Byols lost what 
the Soiicars gained by the practice, for it tended to diniinisli the revenues, and 
to exclude the Ryots from all the profits of the grain trade. No members of 
this community have felt the effects of tlie cJiange of tiovernment so mucli as 
the Sliroffs and Soucars, and witli tlieir influence some of the pettahs are 
declining. 


Judicial 
I'.ncloKurcs in 
j\Ir. Chajilin’s 
Report, 
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Order 

Cor the more 
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by Puncliayct. 


Decrati. 


(Signed) Sr. JOHN J’HACKKRAY, 
Principal (^dleclor. 


ST.JOHN THACKERAY, Lsii. m WHJdAM CHAI'LIN, Kso., 

Da/rd the X'tth August 

Sir ; 

|. 1 have the honour to submit .statements of the prisoners in the jail of ■b'hn 

Dharwar on the. .‘)(it.h June last, and an account of their crimes, castes, and iJ ihV-> 

punlshnumts, slicwing tlie kind and numbers of offences committed by each 
ileserijition of convicts, and the jtrojiortion of first to second otfences. 

'flic cla.sscs among whicli l!ie greatest proportion of offenders are found 
are tho.se of the Bedur, Mussulman, ?vlahratta, Jungum, llrainnin, Koonbec, 

Dhungur, J 'indariy, and all tlie vagrant tribv's of Korwan or Korchoor, M'oilur, 
and Sumbady. 

o. The numlx'r of Bedurs in the district is about o(),0t»(), and there are 
twenty-three of tliis class in jail ; of these, seventeen were concerned in acts 
of plunder and robbery, and two in ca.scs of thullec. 

t. 'fhe Mussulinar ■ are esliinated to amount to -J(5,0()0, about onc-sixteciilh 
of the whole jiojiulation. There ari' niiK^teeii com lets of this class, eleven of 
whom wore engaged in different kinds of roiibcrv, ami five in other a’cts of 
violence : among the rolilier.s, however, two were fiaeigaiers. 

.0. 'fhe jirojiortion of Mahrattas is supposed to he f'.a,.^!.'!), and fifteen are in 
jail ; nine of these are robbers, and lour were com enied in other acts of 
violence. 


0. J'he number of Dliungurs is alioiit and tliei\‘ are thirl ecu convicts 

among them, of whom seven were eoiicernoil in plunder and robbery ; two of 
tlic.se are however foreigners. 

7- With re.spect to these four castes it may hi* rcnuirked, Uial the retainers 
of Sirdars and oilier great men were ebietly drawn from Ibeiii under the late 
Government, ami that great mnnbers were thrown oiilof <mploy when the 
pe ace establisliment w.is introduced. 

S. The IJngaet jiopidation is sujijiuseil to anumut to ‘JlS.'iOO, and eerbj^il\ 
not more than one-tenth of the whole can be Jniigiim ; still amongst this ^mei 
we find nine convicts, of whom one w as eoneerm'd in a murder, and six were 
engaged in plunder and robbery : a large proportion of Ibis class Ji\e on alms. 

0. Few of the Brahmin offenders are natives of the Douab. Of fifteen, 
the w'bole number, ^ committed ofieiices in the Nliolapore division ; tliroe 
Were public jicculators who came 1‘rom the C'eded Districts ; and of the remain¬ 
ing six, two were concerned in embe/C/demenl, ami four in stealing. '1 be 
Bralimiu jropulation is about dG,S(H). 

10. The number of Koonbees, iuchidiiig Lingaet cultivators, may amount 
to 00,000; of these there are twenty-three eonviets, of whom fom committed 
murder, six thullec, and tim robbery. Three of the murders were instigated 
hy rev'ctige and jealou.s)-, and only one by a\ anee. 

1 I. 
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11. Sixteen Bindarries appear amongst the plunderers; these all came from the 
S holaporc division ; twelve of them are Hindoos of a different caste from the 
Pindarries of the Douab, who are all Mahomedans. 

12. The number of Dhurs and Maungs are supposed to be about .37,000 ; 
and of the twenty-three offenders, twenty-one were convicted of difierent 
kinds of gang robbery: fourteen of these came from Sholapore, and two were 
camp-followers. 

13. It is difficult to ascertain the proportion of the vagrant tribes, and their 
numbers are probably underrated. 


14.. The SiimUadees arc the most unsettled of all, and cannot be counted j 
they arc great cattle-stealers, driving away without scruple all stray cattle that 
mix with their herds as they pass through the country. There are twenty-one 
convicts of this clas.s, sixteen of whom committed robberies. 

15. The Wodur.s, another wandering class, live chiefly by bringing timber 
from the jungle, and by doing mud and stone-work. Only 2,.570 of this caste 
appear on the population returns, and there are eight prisoners amongst this 
small number. 

1(). The proportion of Korclioor or Korwan convicts are still greater. Of 
G5.5, the whole number, nine arc in jail. Like the gipsies in Europe, these 
vagabonds live osten.sibly by catching wild animals, and making baskets, &c., 
but they do not pretend to conceal their propensity to stealing. The coinr^on 
appellation is Kullur Korevar, or “ thieving Korewur.” 

17- With respect to the general causes of offences here, most of the mur¬ 
ders may be traced to the passions of anger, revenge, and jealousy. Rob¬ 
beries have led to few murders, and there are very few cases in which the 
passions of murderers appear to have been inflamed by intoxication. 

18. 'J'he mildness of our penalties, compared with those of the Mahrattas, 
probably gives boldness to ofibnders, as the impression made by the terror of 
our arms wears away. 

19. After torture, mutilation, and painful death; transportation, imprison¬ 
ment, and simple hanging, have few terrors. Transportation and wholesome 
confinement are scarcely felt as inflictions by low-caste culprits, who consider 
hard labour as the only severe part of the penance. 

20. The prospect of death is received with perfect apathy by most convicts, 
whose last request, on the day before execution, is generally for a good meal 
at the public expense. This indifrerence would probably render solitary 
confinement ineffectual, but I propose to try the experiment when the new jail 
is finished. 


21. Theft and robbery appear from the returns to have greatly increased; 
but this is probably to be attributed less to the growing frequency of crimes 
than to the improvement of the police. The appointment of Peons, selected 
from the local militia of the Shetsuiulies, for the border police, and the procla¬ 
mation making village officers responsible for undiscovered stolen property, 
have greatly tended to facilitate apprehensions. 

22. The increasing prevalence of drinking spirits has probably tended, as 
muA as the leniency of our penalties, to encourage stealing. Spirits give 
bol^css to rogues, and thieving supplies the means of indulging in spirits. 

23. Experience in England has proved that unreasonable penalties, too 
severe for practical purposes, rather tend to promote crimes than to check 
them ; but there can be no doubt that a sudden substitution of mild for cruel 
punishments, in a country where the state of morality renwins unaltered, must 
operate chiefly in giving boldness to those whose fears alone deterred them 
from offending. 

24'. The comparative statement No. 2 exhibits the number of each kind 
of offences committed during the last three fuslies. Of the fifteen murders 
brought to light during the second year in the principal division, one was 
accidental, two occurred in Chintamun Row’s resumed talooks, one in the 
Jambooler country, and one was an old case that took place under the late 

Government, 
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Government, and no prosecutor or witnesses have appeared. Oi’ the twelve 
murders in the accounts of the third year in the Sholaporc division one was 
unintentional, one was committed by a madman, and four occurred in the 
new talooks lately added to this division. 

2.5. Of the seven highway robberies tried in the Sholapore division during 
the third year, two occurred in the new talooks, and three in foreign terri¬ 
tories. 

26. The lenity of our punishments, and our exceptions as to evidence, jiartly Deccan. 
account for the increasing number of detected thieves; but it may fairly be 

in a great measure ascribed to the improvement of the police. There were iti 
the principal division twenty-five commitments the first year, forty-ciglit the 
second, and eighty-nine the third. An alteration in the mode of classing 
offences hiPs, however, occasioned part of' the increase during the last two 
years j many of the cases of stealing would, according to the classification 
observed in the first year, have appeared under the head of petty theft, had it 
not been found necessary to punish them with increasing severity. 

27 . Cases of great assault have augmented from three to nine, to fifteett, and 
petty assaults have diminished Irotu twenty-five and twenty-six to four. 'Hie 
former being now treated as criminal matters, are no longer settled by pri¬ 
vate compromise. With rcsjiect to the latter, their numher has probably 
in^i•eased, owing to the prevalence of intoxication ; but as the Aumildars now 
try }>etty affrays, very few of them come before the Collector. 

28. Perjury and forgery of documents have increased from onc*to lour to 
seven cases, in the principal division. 'Phis may be attributed to the growing 
demand for oaths and written evidence. 

In each of the two last years there appear two more cases of counter¬ 
feit coining than there were in the first year j these, however, having been 
committed by camp followers, prove nothing as to the prevalence of this 
offence in the district. 

30. I’he statement No. 3 shews the number of' great crimes, the perpetra¬ 
tors of which have not been apprehended during the last f'our fuslies. 

31. Of the highway robberies, five ; and of this number four were commit¬ 
ted in foreign territory, and should not, tlieref'orc, enter into the comparison. 

Still, however, a great increase appears in each year: this is partly owing to 
the extended size of the district, and partly to the regularity of Aumildars in 
reporting offences. These officers used sometimes to delay their reports of 
criminal cases until the apprehension of the offenders, but they are now 
strictly ei^joined to report every case the moment it occurs. 

32. I am about to submit a staU;ment of the work performed by the prisoners 
here, and some suggestions as to the best mode of promoting industry and 
morality in the gaol. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) ST. JOHN THACKERAY. 


Judicidl 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Clmplin's 
llcport, 

20 Aug. 1822. 

Mr. St. John 
Thackeray, 
12 Aug. 18S^. 


J. CHERRY, Esq. lo 


Wm. CHAPLIN, Esq., 


(A'o Date.') 

Sin: 

1. With respect to villages being obliged to pay f or property stolen within their 
limits, I have in two instances held them responsible, and exacted from them 
• a small proportion of the value of the property lost j in both these cases the 
cattle stolen were expressly placed under the charge of the village watchmen, 
who were, of' course, therefore accountable. These instances occurred about 
eight months since, and 1 have every reason to think the penalty exacted, and 
which was given to the suffering party, has been effectual in preventing the 
village people conniving at or being concerned in the.se thefts, as J have only 
had one complaint since, and in which no responsibility could be attached to 
the village, as the property was not placed under its charge. 

VoL. IV. 10 G 


Mr. .1. Cherry, 
(No date.) 


2. Potails 
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Kiicluiiuri'.'s in 
Mr. ('Iiapl in’s 

SiO Aag. IH22. 


Mr. .1, Cherry, 
(No date.) 


Ih'ccon, 


‘2. I'otjvils now possess the power of punishing offenders by levying a fine of 
two ru})ees, or confining for twelve hours. Their power did not extend under 
the late Government beyond confining for a lew hours in cases of trifling 
assault and abu.sive language ; but this was rather with the view of separating 
the parties quarrelling, than intended to operate as a punishment. In a case 
of petty thell or any other offence, however slight a punishment it might 
require, tlie Potail would report the circumstance to the Shaickdar; and with 
his knowkilgc, flog, confine, or fine the party offending as far as five or ten 
rupct^s ; and where there was t)o Shaickdar, he would punish tlie offender, after 
acipiainting the Aumildar of the circumstances of the case, and receiving his 
instructions as to the nature of the punishment to be inflicted. In no case, in 
fact, under any thing like a good native Government, had the Potails the power 
of punishing as an act of their own ; their duties were solely those of police 
officers. It is worthy of observation, that I liave not heard of a single instance 
ill the talook of Haursee, where the proclamation granting tlie power of punish¬ 
ing oirenders is more generally understood than in the other talooks of this 
division, of tlie Po^ils having (“xercisetl tins power j tlie reasons alhiged are, 
that they never at any time possessed it; that in the case of levying a fine, 
they exposed themselves to the jirobability of being charged w'ith taking more 
than they bring to account; and that as the constitutiim ol‘ the village society 
will not allow them to fine their own relations, and the more respectable Ryots 
in the village, they do not like to exercise the jiower iqnm the lower classes. 

d. Suits referred to Mamlutilars are in but few cases decided by them; 
the}’ are either settled by razeenanuih before the Aumildars, or are again 
relerred by them to punchayets; their several vocations leaving them but 
little leisure to attend to this branch of their duty : their integrity therefore in 
judicial matters is seldom put to the test. 

■1. With respect to punchayets being more or less frequent than under tlu^ 
late (M)vernment, it is generally supposed that the excess is on the side of our 
Government. Under the Peishwa many causes were settled by the village 
authorities, the Shaikdar or Zilladars, and Zemindars, and the numerous 
officers of the Government also called Durruckdars, who used to attend at the 
.Vumildar’s cutcherry, would settle many disputes while silting there. Umler 
our Government a complainant comes more frequently^ than otherwise to the 
Uolleclor ; and as he has but little time to investigate disputes himselli he 
relers‘them to a punchayet, the only' mode he has of settling them. As 
there have hitherto been no Aunieens in this division, it is to be feared that the 
Potails and Koolkurnces rather withhold their assistance in settling disputes, lest 
they may be summotied to the hoozzoorand be involved in trouble : an opinion 
originating in our practice of summoning witnesses in criminal cases. IJndcr 
tha I’eishwa appeals were seldom allowed, or at all events seldom lieard ; 
parlies in a dispute therefore would abid6 by' the decision of the village or 
district officers who were willing to take ujion themselves the trouble of 
adjusting differences, where their acts were free from controul. One ground 
perhaps, for the opinion that punchayets are more frequent now, is the pub¬ 
licity which is given to the must trifling dispute, by' a reference to a punchayet 
taking place through the Government; formerly the knowledge of a disjnite 
was confined to the village in which it arose, or its immediate neighbourhood, 
and only in the last res(^, or in cases of iinjiortance, was the aid of the Au- 
mi^ir solicitetl. Shettees of trades employed in judicial matters, do not send 
an^eturn of disputes settled by them, or act under any forms. Appeals from 
their decisions would be liable to the same rules as are observed with appeals 
from the decision of punchayets. 

5. The only suit that has arisen in this division, in which a Sirdar was a 
party, was decided by punchayet a few day's since in his favour; the Sirdar w'as 
Malojee llao Ghorpada. His Vakeel attended on his behalf on the punchayet, 
whose proceedings were conducted in the usual manner. 

(). Frivolous complaints and litigious defendants have sometimes been fincil; 
anti appellants in all cases, before they are allowed to appeal, are obliged t'.> 
enter into bond for tht; payment of a penalty, in the event of their complaint 
proving vexatious. No decree in this division has ever been enforced by the 
attachment and sale of houses or implements of trade The process observed 

under 
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under the late Government is now in use here, of the pju'ty who has won the 
cause making tukkaza upon the security to enforce the aecrec j and if this 
fail, selkowny, in the case of a suit for personal property, according to the 
spirit of opposition shewn by tlic losing party, is levied by Government from 
him, until he satisfies his creditor. Only one or two persons have been con¬ 
fined in tliis division for debt, and they were released after a confinement of a 
few days on giving personal security. 

(Signed) J. CHEllRY. 


.iudiciul 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin's 
Report, 

2(1 Aug. IH22. 


Mr. J. Cherry, 
(No date.) 


Deccan. 


H. POTTJNGER, Esq. to Wm. C:HAPL1N, 


Esq., 


Dated the \'^th Au^mt 

SiJi; 

1. 'riunking it might be satisfactory to you at this moment, when our Judicial Mr. II. i’ottifiger, 
system in the Deccan is about to be minutely examined into, to have the ideas * ' Aug. 1822. 
of a gentleman who iiad opportunities of contrasting it with tliat of our old " 

districts, I roiiuested Mr. Giberne to commit his sentiments to jiaper, and 1 
liuve now the Jionour to forward to you a copy of a despatch, dated the Kith 
instant, wliicl) 1 have received from him. 


‘.i 1 consider many of the views taken by Mr. Giberne of the defects of the 
Deccan system to be entitled to great consideration-, and his suggestion of 
having the members of punchay(?ts paid by the ])arlies employing them, and 
which would render the former amenable to fines, and even punishment, for 
non-attendance, seem well calculated to invigorate that method of decriding 
suits; hut I am of opinion where the parties each gave a p^per expressive of 
a wish to have a decree of the Adawlut instead of a jninchayet, it should 
never he refused, because it will greatly expedite the despatch of' business, as 
men with these feelings are not likely to give themselves much trouble if their 
request is negatived: of course I except wuttuu.s, kc. in this mode of decision. 

‘i. The ap[)ointment of" Aumeens was recommended by me, in my despatch 
to your address of the ‘i8th of May and you will perceive that the same 

plan has occurred to Mr. Giberne. 

4. 1 am also very much disposed to concur in Mr. Giberne’s proposal for an 
office for the general register of all suits, whence they could be distributed to 
the Register, the (a)llector, the Assistants, and the Aumeens: for experience 
has demonstrated that the suitors will not go to the Caraavisdars in the first 
instance, and no trouble is saved to them by the method now in force. 

5 When Assistants or the ('ollector visited the districts, they might continue, 
as now, to receive and register suits, sending copies of them to the general 
register of the Sudder station every month; and as I woidd, in case this 
arrangement was adopted, keep a scj)arate register for each })crgumiah, the 
double register of any suit would be speedily detected. To secure this 
desirable end, a coj)y of" the general register might be sent monthly or 
quarterly to the Aumeens in the various j)crgunnahs,^ho would be constantly 
in the habit of referring to it, and would consequeiMy be better qualified to 
discover double entries than the Carcoons at the Sudder station. 

f). If the plan is consideretl worthy of trial, 1 would make a deduction in 
the present establishment of the Caraavisdars, which would cover (or very 
nearly so) the expense of the Aumeens ; and 1 would also appoint a Car<:oon 
at the Sudder station, whose only duty should be to keep the general register 
complete. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) H. POTTINGER, 

Collector. 
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• H. POTTING ER. Esq. to Wm. CHAPI.IN, Esq., 


Judicial ' 
EncUisurcH in 
Mr. Chaplin’« 
Report, 
ao Aug. 1822. 

Mr. H. Pottinger’a 
Repliuii 
to Queries, 

13 .Ian. 1822. 


Deccan, 


Sm: 


Dated the \3th January 1822. 


1. I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch of the 
23d ultimo, desiring information on certain points connected with the police 
and judicial department. 

2. 1 now proceed to reply to them, in the relation they are inserted in your 
letter. 

3. 1 am of opinion the influence of the Potuils in matters of police has 
rather increased than otherwise since we became masters of the country; and 
they as well as others have, as far as 1 can judge, the fullest confidence in the 
protection of Government, which renders them ready at all times to assist in 
securing delinquents and to give information. 


4. Proclamations have been issued, and much pains taken by me to put a 
stop to the tbrincrly universal custom of receiving and buying stolen articles, 
'fhese measures, coinbineil with the fines and other punishments awarded to 
those who have recently beem convicted of this practice, have, I am happy b) 
say, had the eflbct of checking it in a great degree. 

.0. In one village alone, that of Kuroosse, in the Kurdah pergunnah, I have 
obliged the inhabitants to pay for property stolen from the [>lain. It was on 
the occasion of nine bullocks having been carried of; and before the circum¬ 
stance was*reported to me, the Potail had voluntarily given a written paper, 
promising to make good the loss or find the cattle.. 

(). 1 have endeavoured, both by haranguing the Potails when they are assem¬ 
bled for the jum^iabundy, and by the constant renewal of instructions to the 
( amavisilars, to impress on the former the exj)ediency of their seeing that 
there is rukhwalla or safeguard (wnllimdar) in their villages. It is surprising 
to see the apathy with which they receive my advice on this subject, though 
they must be, and in fact are, quite assured it is for tlieir good. 'I'licir usual 
answer is, there has not been a rukhwalla there since the foundation of the 
village ; and when it is explained to them that there is no reason why one should 
not now Be appointed, they commonly observe; Whatever you order shall 
be obeyed. 1 hojie, however, they will now universally adoj)t the plan, as 1 
have this season expressly inforinetl them that 1 will hold a village in which 
(here is no safeguard, responsible for all thefts committed within, or traced into 
its bounds. 


7. I have not of late issued any fresh orders regarding the number of armed 
men who are allowed to passthrough the country, and the former instructions 
to the Camavisdars on this subject arc stillAn force ; nor would I recommend 
their being abolished. It is easy for any person who is about to move, accom¬ 
panied by armed men, to apply for a pa.ssport to the neare.st civil authority, who 
will, of course, grant it; and if the .system prevents the unemployed common 
.soldiery from going from place to place without the knowledge of our revenue 
officers, so much the better. 

8. * 1 have not discov^-ed that the Totails of the country had, during the 
Mahratta rule, any tolerably well-defined authority to punish offenders, and 
consequently it is difficult to say whether their power is greater or less under 
us. 1 should, however, be inclined to suppose the latter,* because they were 
often guilty of unauthorized acts of tyranny and oppression, for which the suf¬ 
ferers could get no redress without bribing the officers of Government; and 
sometimes not even then, when the Potails were rich, or bad influence in tlie 
durbar ; whereas, the knowledge which they have acquired of our strictness in 
these matters now, deters the Potails from sucii courses. 


9. It is very probable this latter feeling may likewise operate to prevent 
many Potails from interfering, where they could do so with great propriety, in 
ciiminal disputes ; but I think this is in some degree an unavoidable con¬ 
sequence of our judicial system, and is hardly to be remedied, though it may 
be, in solitary instances, regretted. The heads of villages still have, and do 
exercise the power of confining persons who arc guilty of crimes till they can 

report 
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report about them; of chastising petty delinquents, to the extent of a few stripes; 
and of forcing the Ryots to pay their rents by the usual means of tukkaza, 
such as setting the defaulter in the sun, putting a stone on his head, &c., &c.; 
but I seldom hear that these steps are requisite, for as soon as the Ryots found 
I gave no attention 1 ^ their complaints on this head, they learned to pay their 
just dues without trouble. 

10 . An unquestionable advantage of the imperceptible limitation of the t^utho. 
rity of the Potails is, that they have in a great measure lost the means of levying 
extra puttees and making unjust demands on the villages, unless with the con¬ 
nivance of the Shaikdars or Mamlutdars; and in these latter instances the 
business is, sooner or later, sure to come to light, from the number of people 
who must share in the collection, and who are seldom all satisfied with the por¬ 
tion allotted to them. 

11 . The Potails also retain the authority of fining to the extent of a rupee; 
but I do not learn they often resort to this mode of punishment, because they 
know full well it will be instantly appealed against, and they will in conse¬ 
quence be put to the trouble of waiting on the Cam'avisdar, if not summoned 
to the Adawlut, to explain the grounds of their decision, which are as fre¬ 
quently wrong as right. 


Judicial 
Encioaures in 
Mr. Chaplin's 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. H. Pottinger's 
Replies 
to Queries, 

13*Jan. 1822. 


Deccan. 


12. I may here rqieat the opinions expressed in my despatch of the 28th of 
May 1822, and to which I respectfully beg reference may be had, that no 
rules can be laid down for the guidance of the Potails which shall be found 
applicable to their various situations and circumstances; and therefore it seems 
to me to be proper they^ should all know and feel that their acts are open to 
scrutiny. This is the impression I constantly strive |o inculcate; but at the 
same time I as invariably exhort them to settle, to the utmost of their abilities, 
the petty broils and contentions that spring up in their villages; and I dare 
say they do so, by numbers that are neither reported to myself nor the Cama- 
visdars. 


13. I have not observed any symptoms of increasing audacity in criminal 
offenders, nor even, what I fully expected, any attempts to evade making 
confessions of guilt, though I believe it is a general opinion amongst all 
classes of the population that our punishments are too lenient; and I am 
disposed to think so myself, in some instances. 

14. I trust, ere long, a scale of punishments fbr all degrees of crimes will 
be laid down, and which might be promulgated ; for it often strikes me that 
the criminals brought before the Adawlut hope they will get off with less 
punishment than they really deserve, and this hope impels others to run the 
risk of detection. 

15. I have consulted many respectable and well-informed natives on this 
point, and the part of our system which they think defective is, that we do not 
fine criminals. When explained to them that such a plan is at variance 
with our laws, they generally smiled,,^nd observed that if we release a man 
after a given period of confinement, and allow him to return to the enjoyment 
of his property, he quickly forgets the privations he suffered in prison ; whereas 
had we confiscated the whole or a portion of it, he Tjifould remember thrdugh 
life the loss he had sustained owing to his delinquency. There is considerable 
truth in these remarks, and it is evident they were well suited to a Govern¬ 
ment like the Peisliwa’s, where there were not regular prisons for confining 
persons, and which often rendered it necessary to release criminals shortly 
after their apprehension. With us they are by no means so applicable; but 
I think cases often occur in which they may be advantageously acted on. 

16 . When complaints are referred to Camavisdars, they are directed to 
summon the defendant, and to demand his reply. In suits for debt, if the 
claim be just, the defendant either pays or compromises in the best manner 
he can, and the Camavisdar receives from each a razeenamah, or sun^hoot putten, 
which is placed in the records of the Adawlut, and the plaint. is marked off 
as settled 

17. Where the subject of complaint is recovery of wuttuns, or other here- 
ditary rights, the defendant is in like manner called on to answer it; and 

Von. IV. 10 H should 
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Dcccan. 




should the statements of the plaintiff be found correct (or even nearly so)^ 
the orders addressed to the Camavisdar are acted up to by that officer. These 
orders generally direct a puncliayet to be assembled; but of course there 
are instances of very recent usurpation of, or interference with wuttuns and 
rights, in which the aggrieved person is put in immediate possession and the 
defendant desired to bring his pretensions forward in a regul^ manner. 

18. Should the actual*circumstances be found by the Camavisdar to vary 
very much from those set forth in the plaintiffs petition (the words, or exact 
tcnoiir at least, of which are copied into the order) that officer suspends his 
proceedings, and reports the matter for further instructions. Ini|^hesc cases 
the defendant usually of his own accord repairs to the Adawlut, and when 
the matter has been investigated there, such final measures are taken as seem 
to be cipuUble. 

19. The Caraavisdars are limited to the settlement of suits under one tliAi- 
saiui rupce.% but their aufliority to this extent is merely nominal, for no one 
complains to them wlio has above a few rupees to recover, and tlicir decisions 
are with very few excc{)tions appealed against, unless when the parties give in 
sunjiioot putturs, which, of course, terminates the cause for ever. The fact 
is, however, a very small proportion of the complainants^ comparatively speak¬ 
ing, go in tlie first instance to the Camavisdars, because the notorious venality 
and want of veracity in tlie Brahmins, who fill those situations, deter the Kyots 
from trusting to them. 

20. It n.ot unfreqncntly happens that as soon as a man hears of his opponent 
in any dispute having gone to the Camavisdar to complain, he instantly sets 
off to the Adawlut and files a suit also, by which means they both become 
defendants; and if theMuan who originally complained in th.e pergunnah wins 
his cause, the other person is sure to ascribe it to bribery and corruption, and 
to appeal as long as he can get any one to hear him. 


21. The Camavisdars have unquestionably a different task to perform, for 

our system obliges us to investigate every dcomplaint, however trifling, against 
them; and when a coinbination is formed in a village to establish any charge, 
it seems hardly possible for the Camavisdar to refute it. On the other hand, 
he has so much in his power, that till he is removed from his situation, he can 
find plenty of witnesses to answer to any allegation he may choose to bring 
against a llyot under him, and these melancholy truths render it hardly 
practicable, indess the investigation is held by the Collector, or one of his 
Assistants, on the spot, to get at the truth of mutual accusations. It appears 
to me the constant visits of the Collector and his Assistants to the districts, 
is the sole remedy for this state of things, and the beneficial results of that 
practice are daily becoming, I am glad to say, more visible. * 

22. The rules laid down in the instructions of the 27th of June 1820 

were circulated by me to all the villages in this collectorship, to each of w'hich 
I sent a copy of the proclamation that accompanied them ; and they seem to 
be perfectly known, not only to the Potails and Koolkiisnces, but to the Ryots, 
who frequently allude to them when mailing their complaints before me. But 
the observations containeil in the foregoing paragraphs will shew that the prac- 
ticaf effect of them is not so general. * 


23. The fact, however, of their being so universally understood, is of itself 
the attainment of an object of great importance, and, as i have before stated, 
they may be often brought into }»ractice, especially in villages, without the 
circumstances coming to my knowledge; for neither Potails, Shastrees, nor 
any other subordinate district or village authorities, send in any reports, or 
ever allude to the suits they settle themselves, or have adjusted by punchayet, 
unless they should be appealed against, and explanation called for. 

21. I should imagine that pujichayets are full as common under our rule as 
that of the Mahrattas, and I think of late they are more just and speedy in their 
awards. On this subject I again beg leave to call your attention to the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth paragraph.s of my report of the 28th May ; last to which 
I can only add, that where the members agree to assemble, they now, as far as 
1 can judge, do so with a resolution to act impartially: a feeling dictated by a 
knowledge of the scrutiny their decision is liable to undergo. 

25. I 
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i25. 1 do not think the Jagheerdars or Enamdars of the country wish to Judicial 
interfere with the administration of civil justice. I sometimes refer petitions Endosures in 
and complaints to those of the higlicst rank; but the lower and middling classes ^ 

of tliem are totally unfit for any such trust, and, in fact, no plaintiff would 20 Au^ 1822. 
carry a letter of, the sort to one of them, well knowing it was only putting it — . 

in his power to e:^ort money from both parties. Where the higher Jagheerdars * 

or Enamdars pay any attention to my letters (which they seldom do beyond to Queries, 
returning a civil reply, asking me to settle the dispute, and assigning as a IS Jan. 1822. 
reason that the disputants will not attend to their orders), they generally 
delegate their authority to a common Carcoon, and tlie loser in the cause of 
course%xiiiiims against the proceedings after they arc finished ; but as the dis¬ 
putants are always compelled in the first place to give razeenamahs to abide by 
the decision, 1 have in such cases rejected all appeals. 

The Jagheerdafs and Enamdars do not seem to be at all popular, "but 
this perhaps proceeds more from the exactions and misconduct of their agents, 
than from any personal defect of character in themselves. They afe, of course, 
greatly sunk in the eyes of the people, for they have neither the riches nor 
the power they enjoyed heretofore ; and though they profess attachment and 
gratitude to the British Government it Avould not be natural if they did not 
secretly regret the change. I may however add, that I firmly believe they 
do feel we have been kinder to them than they had any right to anticipate, 
anil have shown much more generosity to them than they would have expe¬ 
rienced from any other conquerors. 

27. I cannot say that 1 have observed the most remote seatinaent of dis- 
a])probation on the part of our new subjects towards our conduct in the- 
judicial, police, or political management of the country; on the contrary, all 
classes and persuasions are, I may aver from my own personal observation, as 
well as from the reports of those natives around me, greatly pleased with the 
energy and promptitude of our (Tovernment, which is so widely different from 
any thing they have experienced for a great length of time. 

ft ^ 

28. The protection afforded by us to private property ; the conciliation of the 
Bheels and other wild tribes, from wl)ich has resulted the perfect safety of 
travellers by day and night ; tlie decreased and decreasing ruunber of gang 
robberies ; the pains that have been taken to check private theft, and to punish 
the receivers of stolen goods ; the total abolition of all indefinite cluims'on the 
people at large by the police officers of Government; the perseverance with 
which wc foiiow up our investigations into every case of crime, from which 
just and impartial decision must flow ; and above all, the universality of our 
.system, which renders the escape of a criminal, whilst he remains in our tcr- 
iftories, nearly a njatter of imj)os&ibilif.y, and which is such a contrast to the 
inert and subdivided authority of the Mahrattas ; are all.calculated to impress 
the people of these provinces with surprise, and to excite feelings of strong 
admiration and thankfulness. 

29. There are no Aumeens in the districts subject to my jurisdiction ; but I 
conceive the appointment of a certalb number of officers of that appellation, 
on tlie principles laid down in my despatch already advertetl to, would be very 
desirable, and I accordingly avail myself-of the present opportunity to rdboin- 
mend the subject to your favourable consideration. 

80. I have not y^ laid down any rule about filing suits or receiving appeals, 
with the exception that I admit no plaints for debts which have been due 
above twenty-four years ; but I am satisfied this period ought now to be curtailed 
at least one-half, because all good claims beyond that time have been already 
Settled. With respect to appeals, there does not seem to be any occasion for- 
fixing a time after which they are to be rejected, those who consider themselves 
aggrieved by a decision being always sure to coftie forward instantly to declare 

31. I have had some difficulty in accommodating matters between the 
Sirdars of rank and their creditors, who have made frequent complaints against 
them for the recovery of large suras. This branch of duty 1 have hitherto 
retained in my own hands, and the mode 1 have pursued is to write to the 
Sirdars, pointing out to them the propriety and respectability of their satisfying 

their 
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(Sic orig.) 


* 

their creTditors, and thereby preventing their private debts from becoming a 
subject of discussion. I have reason to believe these letters are considered very 
polite and friendly, and moreover that they are ail attended with the desired 
efiect, of inducing those to whom they are addressed to enter into some com¬ 
promise with the complainants. ^ 

32 . The above observations apply to great Sirdars j where inferior ones are 
sued I write to them in « less studied manner, begging them to arrange with 
their creditors, and pretty plainly hinting that if they neglect to do so it will 
oblige Government to interfere. For the general principles which guide my 
correspondence with the Sirdaivs, Jagheerdars, and Enamdars, gre||La^ small, 
of the country, I beg leave to refer you to my letter to the late Mr. Wilkins, 
then Sub-collector of Nassick, a copy of which was transmitted to the 
Honourable the late Commissioner, on the.of April 1819. 

S3. I have fined persons who have instituted frivolous suits in very few caSes 
and dependent’ssuits in very few cases, and dependent’s in none; nor have I 
resorted to the expedient of obliging appellants to enter into bonds for the 
payment of penr.Ity in the event of their being cast a second time. Where, 
however, people have made complaints implicating the integrity of the 
public servants, and which, had they not been clearly refuted, would have led 
to their instant dismissal and punishment, I have thought*it proper to mulct the* 
complainants, and even to confine them for a period proportioned to the 
seriousness of the accusation. ^ 

34-. My study has been, as far as was consistent with justice, to avoid the 
attachment of houses and other property; but cases have of course happened 
where this was indispensably requisite to enforce the execuliop of a decree. 
In general I find the imprisonment of a debtor very shortly leads to his settling, 
in some way or other, with his creditors ; but should it not, the period is left 
entirely indefinite, else no one would pay a farthing. 

35. I must, however, explain that the moment the creditor ceases to come 
down with the established allowance of forty reas per diem for his debtor’s 
subsistence, the latter is released, and 1 decline to allow a second plaint to be 
filed on the same grounds. The number of debtors confined in the jail of 
Ahmednuggiir has at no time exceeded ten, which is a convincing proof that 
where people can pay, they prefer doing so to remaining in prison ; and where , 
they really have not the means of so doing, the creditor, after a short ^me, 
omits to furnish the subsistence-money, and the debtor is set at liberty. 

30. I look upon itthatghursumghut, or private arbitration, is now much more 
common than it was under the Mahratta rule, and I also conceive the practice 
Is extending daily ; this indeed seems a necessary consequence of our mea¬ 
sures. The people have become perfectly convinced that our primary object^s 
to terminate disputes justly ; experience hits also taught them we will do so the 
instant the right and WTong of a question are maSe obvious, and all hopes of ,, 
procrastinating a decision by intrigue or frivolous excuses are at an end. It 
thence results, when a plaint is filed, or about .to be so, against a man who 
feels conscious he cannot repel it, that he gladly compromises it; and tfequent 
cases now occur in which the parties, appear voluntarily at the Adawlut and 
file sunghoot putturs, even before an investigation has been commenced into 
the merits of the business. In the same manner, the Caraavisdars often send 
in sunghopt putturs given to them by parties who have been summoned (under 
instructions from the Adawfut) to the district cuteherries. ^ 

37 . It may be safely estimated, that in more than one-half the suits filed in 
the Adawlut the plaintiffs are nonsuited ; and as these men lose nothing by a 
failure, they take every opportunity of renewing their plaint. To obviate this 
inconvenience, as far as is possible under present circumstances, I have requested 
my Assistants (adopting the same plan as mylelf) to give the defendants, in all ■ 
instances when thfi complainant is cast, a decree or paper, briefly reciting the 
purport of the suit, and the reasons for rejecting it. In a large tract of country 
like the Ahmednuggur zillah, such a precaution is, however, not always suffi¬ 
cient to prevent litigious persons from abusing the readiness with which we 
receive complaints, and theftefore I am anxious to see stamped paper intro¬ 
duced, which I feel assured would at once quash all the unfounded appeals 
and applications that burthen the files of our courts. » 
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38. I would suggest that stamped paper should alone be required from those 
who complain to my first Assistant or myself, or whose plaints may be relterred 
to us by the junior Assistants. Appellants might also, I think, with advants^e 
be obliged to enter into bonds to payMi certain per-centage on their claims, if 
they are thrown out, and the losers of all suits should always be forced to 
reimburse the gajpers for the expenses of stamped paper. 

39. 1 have at this time no other suggestions to offer or observations to make, 

beyond the general one, that 1 am satisfied our present mode of civil judica¬ 
ture is better adapted to, the habits and ideas of the natives of the Deccan 
than the formalities of the courts in our old provinces; but the period will of 
course tirr||^e when they will be fit to receive such regulations al Government, 
in its wisdom, may be pleased to enact for the guidance of its officers ; and in 
the mean time it is to be borne in mind, that the judicial duties discharged by 
the Collectors in the Deccan, and whicli, I will venture to assert, occupy above 
tv^o-thirds of their time, must operate to afford them too little leisure to unravel 
the intricacies, and detect the frauds of a system of revenue which would 
otherwise demand their undivided attention. * 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) HENRY POTTINGER, 

Collector. 


GEORGE GIBERNE, Esq. io CAPTAIN POTTINGER, 

Dated tJie 16/// August 1822. 

Sill: 

1. According to your wishes, made known to me the other day, I have Mr. (;iberne 

endeavoured to express in the following lines those ideas which have occurred on Civil .lustUx, 
to me on the general mode of civil judicature. , 

2 . The subiect, I believe, has o^ten been written upon, and it is nut impro¬ 
bable but the greater portion of my sentinients maybe the same as have already 
been given ; but as I hafl’b not had the opportunity of perusing the diflerent 
reports, such observations that flow from my pen will originate solely from the 
practical experience which I have obtained in the execution of the duties of the 
•office. 

3. The universally admired foundation of the British laws is, that every man 
shall be considered innocent until he is proved guilty ; his cause is to be inquired 
into and decided upon by twelve persons of Ijis own rank in life, under the 
denomination of a jury. I may almost say, the same rule guides the decision 
in this country. 

4. In theory, the methoft of proceeding may be considered far superior to 
our British courts of justice. No intricate forms, no difficulties of the law, are 
to deter the parties from appointing their own friends to hear and determine 
their subject of dispute ; from explaining it in a clear and unsophisticated man¬ 
ner, without the aid of hired abilities, which too often perplex, rather than 
enlighten theminds of the hearers. 

5. The chosen of both parties meet at their own houses, the Adawlut, or 
elsewhere. The plaintiff’s statement is first taken down on the left column of 

the paper; on*^ the right the answer of the defendant is entered ; the cross . 
questioning and proof to assertions made by either party are written in detail, 
according to the same order. This is the only form required throughout the 
proceedings. What can be more simple, and at the same time more clear ? By 
tliis means the members of the punchayet have the whole of the proceedings, 
both the pro's and con’s, to beat upon each other, and the decision thereon can 
be made with the greatest facility. ^ 

6. The above appears an expeditious, and 1 may say a beautiful as well as 
satisfactory mode of deciding; and may even be considered superior to our far- 
famed British courts, where th^ parties can qnly object to, not choose, their 
jury; and on account of the variety of forms and intricate law questions, few 
men are capable of pleading their own causes ; counsellors are therefore 
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applied to and retained, to make the best of a bad cause; scrupulously to hide 
tlie trutlf of it, should it in any way afiect their client, and who grasp at every 
shadow of a mistake, either in word or deed, to bring t|je guilty otf. However, 
whether the systems are better adaptedl to the countries in which each exist or 
not, it is not for me to argue ; but that system which soonest brings the truth 
to light must be preferred to all others, and that is the punchayet system in 
theory. 

7. It is now my intention to shew the difference between that beautiful 
theory and the present base practice. 


8. In the first place, a person makes a complaint, and shews good cause to 
have an investigation made into_ his case ; the defendant argues the plaintiff*8 
(bteortg.) ii, short, a punchayet is ordered; the parties give the necessary 

security to abide by the decision, and write down the names ol‘ the members 
they select. They commence sitting upon the question—but how ? One day 
half of the members will attend, the next day not sq many; the day after, 
very likely not one ; and for several successive days, sometimes indeed weeks, 
nothing whatever will be accomplished. In this case what is to be done ? The 
custom is, to send a Peon to exhort them to attend, and this must be done 
four or five times a week, and even then the attendance is precarious; at 
present there is no other rule to compel the members to attend. For absenting 
themselves, the plaintifi' and defendant may%e fined, or the investigation may 
proceed without them ; but it v?ouhl he hard indeed to fine the members who 
are supposed to receive no remuneration for their trouble : and if fines were to 
be levied upon them, which they never were subject to uriWer the former 
Government, what man of respectability and family would voluntarily consent 
to sit on a punchayet, subjecting himself to such .punishment. The parties 
therefore would be at a loss, in procuring persons to undertake their cause. 


9. There is another way of proceeding which is wor.se than the delay occa- 
sionetl by non-attendance. In some instances, absent members promUlb to sign 
their names and agree to the investigation and award made by the few present; 
the parties injflred forbear to complain at the time, as they imagine that of two 
evils, to choose the least is the best policy; and that if the investigation is 
proceeding at all, it is better than that nothing should be done towards con¬ 
cluding it. 

10. In some cases persons are obliged to flatter and bribe members, wlio* 
have consented in the first instance, to make them attend ; and the latter con¬ 
tinue purposely to absent themselves on account of some frivolous excuses, and 
delay bringing the dispute to an adjustment until they have drawn from their 
entertainer all they can get. 

• 

11. Thus we find the investigation proceeds as slowly as po.ssible : the length 
of time that most punchaycts take before they arc qipncluded, is incredible. 

J2. At length it is to be supposed that all the difficulties, delays, &c. are 
overcome, anti the bearings of the case are drawn up. That is the time when the 
members are supposed to make the most money : the award may now be said 
to hang by a thread ; it is put up as it were to auction, to be knocked down 
to tile highest bidder; tliey, however, take too «much care to criminate them¬ 
selves, and all but the unfortunate being who is injured have an interest in 
keeping the truth concealed. Of what avail, then, is the word of one man 
without the power of bringing a witness to prove hni assertions g 

13. The ablive-mentioned abuses of the system may probably originate, in 
some degree,, on account of the description of members chosen by the parties. 
It is certainly an object in the punchayet system for the parties to choose 
whomsoever they may think fit; but, on almost every punchayet, the same men 
are observed sitting as members, and of a desibription who could not aflbrd to 
neglect their own aflkirs, to spend their whole time in investigating the cases 
of others: it is clear then that they find*the trade a profitable one, and do all 
they can to get as much employment as possible. 

14. The parties have been f^^uently advised to, bring their own friends, and 
not to allow these sharks to have any thing to do in the investigation of their 
claims, for they are as bad, if not worse, than the self-nominated Vakeels of 

our 
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our regular Adawluts. The reasons they give for entertaining tliera are the 
same in both instances; that by their constant attendance and practice llicy 
understand the business better than strangers would; and, moreover,, they 
find it no easy matter to get unintefcsted persons to consent to become a 
member of a punchayet. This assertion may appear overdrawn, for it has 
often been said that persons esteem it an honour to be called to a punchayet: 
this they might do, if the present custom of regular traders in punchayets did 
not exist; but now it cannot be considered in that light. 
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15. Thus, we find this fine system is in itself lamentably abused, and, instead 
of the respectable friends of the parties, .who might be supposed to be firm in 
principle and honour, we behold a number of men wiio make tiieir livelihood 
by it, and whose first object is gain, not justice. This calls loudly for redress, 
fur so long as the members have no fixed allowance, and are indirectly allowed 
to take what they can get, the independence of the punchayet system is lo.st. 


10. If it ever happens that a punchayet is carried on throughout, as the 
intention of it dictates, it would be but a rare exception to the general rule. 


17 . The above abpses are those which take place at the head station of the 
district. I shall now touch upon the difficulties of administering justice in the 
perguiuiahs. 

18. It is well known that the'^Camavisdars pay little or no attention to 
per.suns who in the first instance complain to fhem : finding this,' the injured 
persons come direct to the head station*, by which they gain no more for th(’ii 
troubL* than if1;he Camavisdar had done his duty at first, and investigated tin' 
petitioner’s claim, for be gets but an order on the Camavisdar to inquire into 
the case, and, if a simple one, to settle it himself; if the contrary, to report 
upon it, or order a punchayet. Most frequently twjo, three, and four months 
elapse without receiving a report from the Camavisdar; and after writing on 

* the same^ubject two or three different times, and in some cases fining foi 
non-attention, an answer at length arrives, enclosing the ra/cenainah, or sunni- 
jhoot putfur of the parties: but in what manner s(!ttled it is ,in general left 
to your imagination, which takes a direction unfavourable to the Camavisdar; 
for, from a few instances which have occurred jn which the said papers were 
extorted by violence, if is natural to suppose that many more are taken in the 
same manner, though never heard of. 

it). Some have actually been sent written in the name of the petitioneV, who 
declares that every syllable of his complaint made at the head station was false, 
r and that he is not in any way injured. A statement so improbable must cany 
a conviction of the manner in which these papers are obtained, to the mind most 
favourable to the system. 

20., In some instances, having given an order to the plaintiff on the Cama¬ 
visdar to investigate his else, the defendant will some time after make his 
appearance, and complain of the Camavisdar using tukkaza to make him pay a 
debt which he can prove tp have paid by receipts or other documents; and 
this often happens to be the true story, but the Camavisdar had never taken 
the trouble to ask the defendant for Ifis proof. How then can such men be 
relied upon ? ' 

21. In regard to the puncj’.ayet held in the pergiinnahs there is one great 
drawback, and which may be added to the'abuses already mentioned. One of 
the parties, plafbtiff or defendant, is generally discontented. There is nothing 
surprising in that: but the person who fancies himself injured hastens off to the 
Adawlut, and declares that the Punchayetdars have decided without paying the 
slightest attention to the merits of his case, either by not receiving such 
necessary documents as he .could produce, or in not calling his witnesses. 
Whether this happens to be the frue state of the case or not, an investigation 
must be entered into, and the members of the punchlyet are under the 
necessity of being called to the head station, from whatever distance they may 
happen to be; ^d after investigating the case, no cause is found to doubt their 
decision being correct. All that can then be done is to fine the party so calling 
them, and make him pay the expenses of the fhembers; but if it should so 
happen, and which is not unlikely, that he is a poor man without the means, 

- there 
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there is then no way of remunerating the persons called for their expenses on 
the journey ; they return home in disgust, most probably making a determination 
never to sit on a punchayet again, as it signifies little vf^hether they have been 
just or unjust in deciding, the trouble and expense of attending is the same. 

Sa. From many circumstances that have occurred under my own observa¬ 
tions I am decidedly of opinion that in a greater proportion of suits the 
plaintiffs and defendants dread the idea of a punchayet, excepting one party 
wishes to annoy the other, by keeping them wearying or in anxiety and trouble 
for months and years. I have lieard the murmurs of both parties on ordering 
a punchayet: “ Ah !'* say they, “ now we may expect to have our dispute 
“ settled in a year or two.” The fear of this delay in adjusting their differences 
often compels them to leave their grievances unsettled in any way. 


23. I have thus far endeavoured to shew the greater abuses which are prac¬ 

tised in tlie punchayet system, and shall now contrast it with that of the 
Adawluts in our old territory. . ^ 

24. In our regular Adawluts, the petitioner either sends by an accredited 
agent or Vakeel, or brings the petition himself, and having delivered and seen 
it filed, he returns to his residence. On the first of the following month the 
defendant is summoned to attend, on a certain day mentioned in the summons, 
and the Peon who serves the summons gives notice to the plaintiff that his 
cause is to come on. The def^dant appea^ng, has the complaint put into his 
hands; and after having read it, he writes his answer: the plaintiff replies, 
and the defendant may, if he wishes, rejoin or not, as he thinks proper. When 
the papers are all ready, which they generally are in a day or two, the parties 
are called- up, and the papers are read in open court. In some cases the 
decision may be given insttintly, or witnesses may be necessary to prove the 
assertions of either party. » If they happen to be near, they will be able to 
attend the next day, when the cause is brought to a conclusion, either in 
favour of the plaintifi’ or otherwise, without fail; if they happen|^o be at a 
distance, ten days or a fortnight is ample time to bring them from the farthest 
point of the district to the zillah court. If the parties do not wish to wait the 
arrival of the witnesses, they can give their cause over to a relation, or to the 
regular sunnud Vakeel of the court, and by this they run not the slightest risk, 
as their case is so far advanced that every circumstance relating to it is on 
record. The instant the witnesses arrive, it is the custom to take their depo¬ 
sitions in preference to any other business, in order that they may be as little 
annoyed with delay as possible. The whole of the expenses of the suit, which 
consists in the stamp paper required by the petitions, answers, and depositions, ^ 
together with the expenses incurred by the witnesses on the journey, are in 
general ordered to be paid by the party who loses his suit. ^ 

25. There is no doubt but that the abovj> method is a most expeditious, and 
at the same time a satisfactory mode of distributing justice. -It has, hoWever, 
been said, that our regular Adawluts are unable to get through the press of 
business which daily pours into them ; that petitioners have such numerous 
forms to go through, that they fear the very name of an Adawlut; that the 
court contains so numerous a body of sharks and pilferers, under the name of 
Vakeels and Peons of all descriptions, that complainants seldom depart without 
having good cause to remember their losses, in presents, fees, and legal expenses, 
for the rest of their lives. 

26. From the experience of three years &nd more in one of our largest zilla 
courts in Guzerat, 1 beg to state, in answer to the first argument, that there 
were filed in the Adawlut from four hundred to nine hundred suits monthly, out 
of which there were about twenty Judge’s suits, that is suits of higher sums 
than allowed to be decided by his Register ; about one hundred suits were 
referred to the Register, about a hundred more to the Assistant Register, about 
as many more to the Sudder Aumeeen, about fifty to the City Aumeen, and 
the remainder were sent to the Aumeens of each pergunnah whence the suit 
came, and at the expiration of 4he following month those suits alone remained 
unsettled, and were comparatively very few, which were delayed on account of 
the illness of some of the parties, or the absconding of the defendant, or some 
necessary documents being at a distance out of the zillah. The delay caused in 

(Sic orig.) this manner, could the parties, as they had permission to return to their own 
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affairs, and when the suit was all ready to be continued they had due notice 
given. 

27. In answer to the second argument, the forms necessary to be gone through 
may appal a new comer, and so far they are not favourable. Some forms are, 
however, absolutely necessary in a large zillah, and though some few might be 
dispensed with, yet by far the greatest number are of the first importance, and 
would occasion more confusion and trouble than at present if they were abo¬ 
lished, for with the existing forms it is scarcely possible for a person to make a 
complaint which has already been investigated in the same or another court, 
without detection. For want of some of these forms in the Deccan Adawluts, 
a petitioner constantly complains two or three times to the Collector, and each 
of his Assistants, on the very same subject; and though he is sometimes de¬ 
tected, tliere are many cases regularly decided upon by two or three difierent 
gentlemen, and sometimes more than once by the same gentleman : and it is a 
well-known fact that few men have the same opinion on a subject, particularly 
if not a very clear one ; it may therefore be conceived that such case may have 
two or three decisions, which is very objectionable. 

28. In answer to the third argument, it must be confessed that for some time 
the Adawlut possessed an incredible number of self-appointed Vakeels. They 
were men who had no regular means of living, and the great number of suits 
daily filed gave ample employment and a proportionate emolument to them. 
There was no way left untried to pilfer their clients, either by the Vakeels ol 
opposite parties combining together, or acting singly in delaying the suit, i 1 
withholding evidence, and indceil in a variety of ways too numerous to mention. 
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21). The untutored clients must have sufiered deeply, both in their finances 
and in their loss of time. But this was not allowed to continue long. The whole 
of these Vakeels w'ere ordered to finish their suit on hand, and after a certain 
date no \^keels were allowed to plead but those regularly appointed by Cio- 
vernment sunnuds, and a certain number of men of the best cliaracter were 
appointed to each court; they were allowed to receive a per-ccntagc on the 
sum for which the suit was instituted, and no more; thus it became their 
object to have their causes brought to a hearing and a speedy conclusion, in 
order that they might attend to the most they possibly could ; and at the same 
time they would do their best to gain their cause, by jiointing out each particular 
advantage on their side, so that the people in general, who crowd our 'courts, 
might observe their ability or otherwise, by which means they would have the 
greater practice ; and the sum gained in this lawful manner was so considerable, 
that men of the first families, and the greatest respectability, used their 
utmost exertions and interest to be thought worthy of being appointeil to the 
duties. 


80. Thus the greatest abuse was done away with; and most men finding 
their causes in such good hands, ^ould scarcely ever think it ncccssaiy to 
attend excepting out of mere curiosity ; and defendants, when summoned, 
would, instead of accompanying, often give a letter tt> the Peon constituting 
a Vakeel, and giving him the whole of the circumstances of his case, in order 
that he might make his defence thereon. 

31. It naturally follows that natives themselves greatly approve of this 
system, for although the parties are often exhorted to settle their differences 
by punchayct, they invariably object, and tliere is scarcely an instance on 
record of a regular punchayet. 

32. The foregoing is in reference to the Adawluts at the zillah station ; 
those in the pergunnahs are nearly similar, and are as follows : 

33. An Auroeen or Native Commissioner is appointed over one or two per¬ 
gunnahs, according to their size. Every suit is in the first instance filed in the 
Judge's Court, and on the first of every month the suits for small sums are 
sent to their respective pergunnahs, where the Auiiieens have the power ot 
deciding without reference, and granting decrees, subject, however, to an 
appeal within a’ certain time: the Aumcens, aware of this, seldom, if’ ever, 
decide without having sufficient grounds, for fear of the consequences. 

34. Thus far I have endeavoured to describe the present manner of dis¬ 
tributing justice, both in the Deccan and in our Adawluts. In comparing 
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them together, the first thing to be considered is the bringing forward the 
complaint; and as there exists but little difference in the form of filing ^its at 
the head station of each, the system in the pergunnahs will now be taken into 
consideration. 

3S. In onr old Adawluts every suit must first be received and filed in the 
head court; they are then despatched to the district Auraecns, who are never 
able to })ut off hearing a petition. He has a certain number of suits given him 
to decide upon ; he must use his utmost exertions to learn the true state of the 
case, and he can never pass a decision without recording his reasons for so 
doing: if he act contrary to this, the parties are always ready, and indeed too 
ready in general, to appeal to the Judge, who will return the suit if decided 
without sufficient grounds, and direct him to investigate the whole of the case 
again ; after which, the Judge will reserve to himself the power ol'altering, or 
not, the decree. 


GG. The Aumeens are allowed a fee upon every suit they decide; but if 
the suit is returned, they are obliged to go through the whole without any 
additional remuneration, for fear of the consequences: therefore it is rarely 
found necessary to alter a decree. 

.37. In the Deccan, the Caraavisdars are allowed to receive suits to a certain 
amount, and to decide upon them without reference. Wliether they ever do 
it or not it is rather doubtful, for no registers of sucli have been sent in, 
although they have been continually ordered to do so. 

38. It is however certain, that all petitioners from the districts declare that 
they have been to the Camavistlar, who refused to hear their complaint. 

39. If all petitions were, in tlie first instance, to be entered at the head 
station, and from thence to be referred monthly to the Camavisdars of the 
district from winch tliey come, no doubt would exist ol' the manner of pro¬ 
ceeding ; the Camavisdar should be obliged to send in a monthly return, 
shewing in what manner his suits were disposed of. He would never have the 
power of rejecting petitions, or of preventing their cases from being heard ; 
nor would this method occasion more trouble to complainants, as they arc in 
general forced to repair to the head station for an order on the Camavisdar. 

4<0. The Camavisdar, however, having many other duties to attend to with 
revenue and police, the appointment ol’ an Aumcen over one or two per¬ 
gunnahs, according to their size, would render the system much more efficient. 

4-1. The next subject to be considered is, the delay in bringing suits to a 
conclusion. It has been shewn that the punchayet seldom gives an award until 
several months, and, in some cases, years have elapsed; whereas, a decision in 
our old courts is seldom deferred longer tnan a few weeks, excepting circum¬ 
stances should arise over which there is np control. 

4.2. There is no doubt but that the former system might be much improved 
if the members of punchayets were allowed a certain sum for each suit when 
brought to a conclusion, either to be paid by their own party individually, or 
the whole to be paid by the person who loses his cause. They could not, in that 
case, consider it unreasonable to be fined for absenting themselves; and if a 
regular attendance can be once enforced, the greatest abuse will be put a stop 
to, and at the same time the means adopted to levy exactions will be lessened. 

43. In order to prevent the same Punchayetdars from sitting in every suit 
referred to punchayet, it appears natural and easy to order them at once to 
forbear; but this would be tantamount to putting a stop to punchayets, for 
parties are even now daily complaining of not being able to get members to 
sit for them. To check them as much as possible by punishments, therefore, 
appears the only method to be adopted. 

44. To prevent the delay occasioned by the Camavisdars in not answering 
references, or sending in persons who are summoned through them, fining 
them appears to have not the slightest effect; and changing theni might tend 
materially to injure the revenue duties, when perhaps but little improvement 
might be gained in his successor; and it is not unlikely but that a Camavisdar 
may be a valuable revenue servant, although he neglected the judicial duties. 
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The appointment of Aumeens, therefore, is the only remedy likely to be 
effectiliie. 

45 . To conclude, by the comparison drawn between the punchayet and the 
Adawlut systems, there can hardly be a doubt but that the scale greatly pre¬ 
ponderates in favour of the latter; and in practice, it must be considered as 
superior to the former, as in theory the former is to the latter. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) GEO. GIBERNE, 
Register of Ahmednuggur. 


Judicial 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Chaplin's 
Report, 

20 Aug. 1822. 


Mr. G. Gibcrnc 
on Civil Justice, 
16 Aug. 1822. 


Deccan. 


General Abstracts of cM the Complaints made within the Districts of Kareygoam^ Waee, 
KattoOf Vmdupore, and Begapore, in the Year 1821. 



Nuinticrs. 

Settled 
by a 

Punchayet. 

Settled 
by a 

Punchayet.. 

Settled by 
an order 
from the 
ftfamlutdar. 

Amicably 

adjusted. 

Have not 
returned. 

Kcmaining 
to be 
investi¬ 
gated. 

Debt. 

416 

2 . 

17 

323 

37 

17 

20 

Share of family property .. 

85 

1 

4 

52 

13 

6 

10 

Meeras. 

72 

•• 

11 

29 

9 

11 

12 

Wuttun. 

194 

4 

14 

90 

18 

24. 

44 

Enam.. 

61 

1 

2 

34 

5 

9 

10 

Assault, trespass, &c. 

237 


* * 

162 

42 

22 

11 

Land (koombaira). 

183 

1 

• - 

150 

9 

I 

14 

Furnishing maintenance ... 

11 

2 

• * 

4 

1 

•• 

3 

Site of a house. 

10 1 

i 

• • 

• • 

9 


1 

1 

Mangoe trees . j 

5 



5 



j 

i 

Adoption .. 

5 


j 

1 


1 

! 3 

Marriage, &c . 

31 


•• ' 

18 

7 

C 


Disputes, jungle . 

1 


1 


• • 



Preceeden maun paun, &c... 

3 

•• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mortgage of a field . 

1 

I 


• • 

• • 

• • 


Contract .. 

1 

1 

.. 

•• 


• • 


Cattle . 

15 


1 

7 

4 

2 

1 

Security . 

3 

•• 

•• 

1 


1 

1 

Agency ... 

1 


•• 

•• 

1 

: • 

•• 

Caste . 

3 

• • 


1 



2 

Articles pawned, de{msits, &'C. 

3 

1 

•• 

2 

• * 

•• 


Boundary disputes . 

4 

• • 

• • 

1 


• • 

3 

Wages . 

5 


• • 

5 

• ’ 


•• 

Pressing bcgarics. 

7 


• » 

7 


•• 


Paper res|>ccting property . 

1 

•• 

•• 


1 

• • 


Itucks upon customs .... 

4 

•• 


2 

•• 

•• 

2 


1,362 

. . , A. 

14 

51 

904 

148 

108 

1.37 


General Abstracts 
of. all 

the Complaints 
made within 
the Districts of 
Kan'ygoatij, Wacc, 
Kattoo, 
Punduporc, 
and ilcejapiire, 
in the Year 
1821. 


(Signed) W. n. MORRIS, 
Acting First A. I*. A. 
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Judicial 
Enclosures in 
Mr. Clitti»lin’s 
KeiM>rt,- 
20 Aug. 1822. 

Statement of 
Capital Trials, 
Convictions, 
and Executions 
for 

three Years; 
from 1st July 1819 
to 1st July 1822. 

Deccan. 


Rules respecting 
Puneliayets. 


Statkment of Capital IVitihi, Convictions^ mid Executions for three Years, front July 

IHIO to 1st July \B22. 



1 

j 1819-20.J 

1820-21. 

1821-22. 

_ i 

Total. 

H 

1 

Convicted. 

i 

1 

M 

M 

t ; 

•c 1 
! H 

1 

*8 

> 

1 § 

1 

Executed j 


i 

W 1 

V 

8 

u 

Executed. 

• 

Tried 

Convicted. 

Executed. 

Poona 

c 

5 

3 

20 

i j 

1 20 

2 

14 

10 

2 

40 

,35 

7 

1 

Aliincdnuggur. j 

37 

29 

15 

24 1 

1.3 i 

8 

37 

34 

4 

98 

76 

27 

I 

Dharwar. 

19 

16 

' 6 

1 

4. i 

1 

I 4., 

2 

38 

36 

16 

61 

5G i 

i 

24 

CaiidcisI). 

i2i: 

18 ' 

1 

1 

6 

14- 


6 

15 

1 

12 

6 

50 

44 ' 

i 

18 

Total. 

83 

68 , 

30 

62 

: 51 

i 1 

1 18 |104 , 

! 1 

1 9^ 

28 j 

! 

‘>4.0 

1 

1 

311 ; 

1 

76 

1 


N. B. In the column “Tried” are included not only the principals in 
capital crimes, but also all persons tried as accessories, or otherwise, in such 
crimes. • 

The column of convictions also contains all prisoners found guilty of aiding 
and abetting in capital crimes, and sentenced to any inlcrior punishment, as 
well as the principals themselves, and also persons arraigned lor capital crimes, 
but convicted only of less heinous oflenccs, and therefore not capitally 
sentenced. 

Women are also excluded. 

(Signed J. MACLEOD, 
First Assistant. 


RULES respecting PUNCHAYETS. 

1. Causes relating to the internal regulations of particular castes shall be 
exclusively settled by punchayets composed of members of the caste concerned. 

2 . All causes relating to the following subjects shall be referred to pun¬ 
chayets for adjustment, unless the parties shall agree to bring their suit before 
a Moonsiff, and shall state their wish in writing bclbre witnesses. 

1 . Religion. 

2 . Marriage 

3. Peculiar customs of places. 

4. Wuttuns, or bucks. 

5. Division of property. 

6. Maintenance. 

7. Old and intricate accounts. 

8 . Disputes between two inhabitants of the same village within the sum 
of fifty rupees personal property or value. 

9. Suits for damages for alleged personal injuries, and for personal 
damages of whatever nature. 

10 . Boundary disputes. 

Mamlutdars are empowered in all the above cases to assemble punchayets for 
their decision. In cases of complaints for debt or personal property not 
exceeding two hundred rupees value, they are also empowered cither amicably 
to settle the disputes, or to order a punchayet, if the parties express a wish in 
writing, attested by witnesses, for that mode of adjustment. In cases settled 
amicab^ly by the persuasion of the Mamiutdar the* parties are to sign a 
razeenamah, to be attested by two persons, who shall write along with their 
names that they have been present during the whole discussion which led to 
the razeenamah, and that it was given voluntarily. 

On receiving a complaint from the districts of the classes referable to pun¬ 
chayets, under clauses first and second, the Collector will order the Mamiutdar 

or 
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or Moonsiff to settle it amicably, if possible; if not, to record the complaint Kules rc«pecting 

and the defendant’s answer in writing, and then direct a punchayet to be Punchayets. 

asscAibled, at such place in the district as the parties may agree upon, or ii* ' * 

they cannot agree, at such place as the Mamlutdar or MoonsiiF may judge Tieccan. 

most expedient. The punchayet shall consist of as few members as the parties 

can be brought to agree to, and shall on no occasion exceed five members; 

each party may choose his own members, together with the Surpunj, if they 

can concur in their choice, and shall bring them within a limited period ; 

should they fail to ilo so, or should they object to any of the memoers or the 

Surpunj, or be* unable to come to an agreement, the Mamlutdar or the Moonsid' 

shall inquire whether they are desirous to refer their suits to the decision of a 

Moonsidj and should either party refuse, the Mamlutdar or Moonsiff* shall 

nominate the members or Surpunj as the case may be, leaving the parties the 

option of challenging on reasonable grounds any whom they consider objection* 

able- The M«nlutdar or Moonsiff is to report to the Collector, in the event 

of his over-ruling the objections, on the score of tlieir being frivolous or 

groundless. 

The members being appointed, both parties are to sign a razeeuamali, or arbi¬ 
tration deed, and a penalty bond, binding themselves to pay such fine as the 
f ’ollector may direct, not exceeding ten per cent, of the amount of the suit, in 
case of their failing to substantiate^ their allegations. This fine, however, shall 
not be levied without the Collector’s sanction. 

The Mamlutdar or Moonsiff shall then announce to the punchayet, that if 
they do not come to a decision witiiin three months, the punchayet* will be dis¬ 
solved ; if not given within that period, and the parties themselves do not con¬ 
sent, in writing, to an extension of it, the punchayet shall be dissolved, and the 
case, together with the proceedings that may have been recorded, shall be 
reported to the Collector, who will try it himself, or refer it to the Moonsiff^ as 
he thinks best; in either case, the proceedings already recorded by the pun¬ 
chayet shall be allowed such consideration as they appear to merit. 

The Collector will be careful to observe that the sittings of punchayets are 
not continued beyond the fixed period ; but as litigious persons may endeavour 
to prolong the suits in order to have them referred to a new tribunal, the 
Collectors will use their authority, as far as may be practicable, to prevetit 
groundless and unreasonable delays that may wilfully be opposed to the deter 
mination of causes. 


When members are appointed by the Government officer, he is to make his 
selection from respectable people, of the class or degree of the i)arties that may 
be willing to serve ; but if none are procurable, he will choose from a rotation 
list, to be established for each pergunnah, the persons qualified for the duty. 

The rotation list shall consist of the following persons: Daismooks, Daispan- 
dees, Potails, and Koolkurnces (not actually in office), petty .Tagheerdars, Enam- 
dars, holders of mokassa, or other umuls of villages, and pensioners of the 
Government. 


No person, however, shall serve on more than two punchayets at one time. 

Punchayets for the settlement of small disputes*between persons 8f the same 
village, under clause 2, shall be formed from inhabitants of that* village, and 
shall be held on the spot^ 

The whole of the proceedings of the Mamlutdar in judicial business must 
be held in open cutcherry. 


The parties and Witnesses shall be compelled to appear, according to the 
ordinary rules of courts of justice (what may be inserted from the printed 
regulation).* 


No Mamlutdar shall summon or apply to any of the principal Sirdars or Jag- 
heerdars, ail application to whom must be made through the Collector. 

No Mamlutdar shall*require the per^nal attendance of any man of rank, 
either as a party or witness. In the event of his requiring the evidence of 
such persons (not being principalSirdars or Chiefs), the Mamlutdar is to 
depute a Carcoon to solicit their presence, if convenient, or to take down their 

, evidence 

* Judicial R^idation II of 1800, tection 6. 

Vo^ IV. 10 L 
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Punchayetit. 



Deccan. 




evidence at their own houses. In the event of such persons declining to attend 
or give their evidence, the Mamiutdar must report the case to the Collector, 
and procure his orders. |^A list of principal Sirdars should be annexed.] 

A plaintid' absenting himself wilfully shall, after the expiration of a certain 
period, and proclamation has been issued, be nonsuited, with costs. 

A defendant in similar manner absenting himself, the investigation of his 
suit shall proceed ex-^artc. 

In either case, the punchayet will exercise its discretion in staying their pro¬ 
ceedings, should it see sufficient cause for the delay. 

Members of punchaycts refusing or neglecting to attend, shall pay such fine, 

not exceeding .,* as may be directed by the Mamiutdar or the 

Moonsiff under whose orders the punchayet may have been assembled. 

In cases reserved exclusively for punchaycts, whenever the punchayet pro¬ 
longs its proceedings beyond two months, without coming to a'decision, a Sur- 
punj, on the part of Govenimcnt, shall be appointed by the Collector, from a 
list ol' six persons forwarded to him by the Mamiutdar. 'I’hcse persons must 
be disinterested, and entirely unconnected with the parties. 

The jn’oceedings of punchayets, when prolonged beyond two months, may 
be cxpeilited by summoning the members to sit in the cutcherry of the Moon- 
siffi or tlie district Mamiutdar. 

Whenever there is a facMion or division in caste at particular places, people 
of the caste from other parts of the country shall be called in as members ol 
punchayetSi or as witnesses. 

Persons receiving an order from the Collector upon their complaints, shall 
present it to the Mamiutdar or Moonsiffi within the period limited in the 
order ; unless it be presented within this time, or good cause lor the delay be 
shewn, the order is not to be acted upon until the circumstance shall have 
been reported to the Collector and fresh orders obtained. 

The Collector shall have a native Ilegister, whose sole duty it shall be to keep 
a general register of suits filed, which register shall contain all suits filed in 
the districts, whether by the Mamiutdar for trial before punchaycts, or by 
Moonsifls for trial before those tribunals, or before thetnselves, as well as all 
suits filed for hearing by the Collector or his judicial Assistants. 

The general register, however, shall not contain complaints referred to the 
district Authorities until they shall have been acknowleilged, and the manner 
in which they have been disposed of shewn in the monthly reports, which it 
shall be the duty of the Mamlutdais and Moonsiffs to furnish. 

In punchayet trials held either in towns or districts,,the Collector is autho¬ 
rized to allow the usual batta to witnesses brought from a greater distance 
than one coss. This batta is to be in thy^ first instance charged to the party 
summoning the witnesses, but eventually to the party cast in the suit j or if 
there shall appear good reasons, it shall be divided between the parties. 

A register of all aw-ards of punchayet (except those of village punchayets) 
shall be kept and deposited in the kusba town of the district. This register 
shall contain the names of* the members of the punchayet, and the substance 
of the decree, and sliall be open to public inspection. * 

Awards of town or district punchayets, held under the authority of the 
Mamiutdar or of the Moonsifi*, shall not be executed until they shall have 
received the seal arul signature of the Collector in confirmation of them. 

Awards shall have the signatures of the majority of the members. 

Awards of punchayets held under the immediate orders of the Collectors, 
shall also receive his seal and signature before they are executed. Copies of 
all awards shall be kc[)t by the Collector. 

Appeals against the awards of punchayets, or complaints against the mem¬ 
bers, shall be admissible by the Collector only, if presented within two months 
from the date of the signing of the award, but not otherwise. 

Tt shall be the duty of every Mamlutilar or Moonsiff to forward to the Col¬ 
lector all appeals presented to him, whether against his own decisions or those 

of 




* Hit! amount to be fixed by the Commissioner. 
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of others; but ii shall not be incumbent on evei v uppellani to present his 
appeal to a Mamlutdar or Moonsifl^ if he prefer delivering it directly to the 
Collector. 

Before the appeal is received, the appellant shall give security lor the pay^ 
ment of a certain line, and of the costs of the appeal, in the event of his being 
nonsuited. 

The award of the punchayet may in the mean time be executed at tliu dis¬ 
cretion ol the Collector, who will in that case take secufety lor the fullihnent 
of the eventual decree from the person in whose favour the award was j)assed, 
or he will stay proceedings, taking security from the appellant to fulfil tin- 
award. 

Persons convicte<l of bribing members of puncliayets shall Jose their causes, 
or be otherwise punished at the discietion ol' the Collector. 

Awards of puncliayets are not to be set aside I'or want of form, or inconsidei'' 
able errors of judgment. • 

Awards, decrees, or decisions of the Ibnner Government having been passed 
on suits by competent authorities, such suits on no account arc to he entei- 
tained. 

No fines shall he levied where the pciiplc themseix t!S shall assemble and settle ■ 
their disjmtes by puncliayets: villages an.*, Iiowever, empowered (if all parties 
agree) to grant allowances, at their own private cost, for exjienses to members 
of puncliayets in boundary disputes. . 

In cases ol' suits lor debts of Sirdars contracted during tlic ibraier Govern¬ 
ment, the Collector is empowcreii to dispense with the security for the pay¬ 
ment of the fine and cost of suit. 

Puncliayets in Villages. 

In all disputes between inhabitants of his village, the Potail is to settle them 
amicably if he can, if not, he is empowered to get them adjusted through 
the medium of a village punchayet: those of taking the ra/.ccnamahs of (lie 
parties, and the sarouch of the memliers. 

Should either party object to this mode ol settlement under t!ie Pot.iil, In 
is to complain to the Mamlutdar, who will order a piincliayet in the village 
where the complaint arose, or in an adjacent village; or shouhl any dillicuhv 
occur, will refer to the Collector lor his orders. 

The Mamlutdar shall immediately refer the com)ilaint thus made to the 
Collector; should lie delay doing so, the complainant is at liberty to go to the. 
Moonsilf, who will forward his complaint to the Collector. 

SI 

Puncliayets in Cities and Toitrus. 

The general rules applicable to district punchayets will, with the follovxing 
modifications, apply to punchayets in cities and towns (of which a list must he 
inserted). 

An Aumeen or Moonsiff shall assist in shaping the proceeding.s, in expe¬ 
diting the decision of the punchayet hy preventing the introduction of irre 
Jevant matter into the proceedings. * 

Carcoons shall be appointed to summon the members of puncliayets, who 

shall be punished by fine, not exceeding.on tlieii neglecting t<» 

attend. 

In cases of great delay the punchayet shall be called up to sit in the ('ol- 
lector’s cutcherry, or in any case when he may deem it expedient. 

Punchayets in towns shall have the power of fining witnesses oi parties for 

refusal or delay to attend or answer, to the extent of.. to be 

increased on representation to the Collector. 

The amount levied in the shape of fines, whether m tow'iis or the districts, 
shall form a fund for remunerating the members of punchayets in cases where 
the duty may be onerous, and they may appear to the Collector to require 
compensation for their time and trouble. 

Retimneration to Punebayetdars shall not, however, be made general and 
indiscriminate. 

Noqjersou shall be a member of more than two punchayets at one time. 

Rules 
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Aules respecting 
Punchay^b. 

JJeocau. 


• Ruks respecting Moonsiffs. 

Moonsiffs shall be appointed for the purpose of deciding causes, under the 
following rules, in every matnlutdarry in the districts of Poona and Ahraed- 
nuggur, and in such divisions in Candeish as the Collector may think necessary. 

The Collector shall have the nomination of tlie Moonsiff, and shall, when¬ 
ever it may be practicable, select him from amongst the most respectable of 
the resident inhabitants of the district. * 


The salary of the moonsiff shall not be less than 100 rupees per mensem ; 
he shall besides receive an institution-fee of half an anna in the rupee, calcu¬ 
lated on the sum of money or value of the property in dispute, whether the 
cause be tried by himself or referred by him to a punchayet. 

The Moonsiff shall be furnished with a sunnud o{’ appointment, in a form to 
be prescribed by the Commissioner. His sunnud shall specify the limits of his 
jurisdiction, and the extent to which he is authorized to receive in the first 
instance, and to try and dodlde suits for personal property, the amount of 
which shall be fixed by the Collector with the sanction of the Commissioner, 
but shall in no case exceed the amount or value of 250 rupees, in his capacity 
of Moonsiff. In the capacity of referee, his jurisdiction shall not extend to 
suits where the sum, or value sued for, exceeds 1,000 rupees. 

The Moonsiff shall act in three distinct capacities. First, as Moonsifij to 
receive, try, and decide, whatever is referred to him to the amount or value 
specified in his commission, and in this capacity to receive and file plaints for 
claims for money or personal property to any amount for transmission to the 
Collector. 'Secondly, as referree, to try and decide such .suits as the Col¬ 
lector may refer to him to the amount or value of the claim not exceeding 
1,000 rupees. Thirdly, as arbitrator, to try and decide, without any pre¬ 
vious application to the Collector, such disputes in civil matters as the parties 
may voluntarily submit to him ; or at their re(]ucst, or under the Collector’s 
orders, to assemble a punchayet for the settlement of any suits in which the 
parties'may prefer this mode of adjudication. 

The Moonsiff shall in no case issue any order for enforcing his decree, that 
authority being reserved to the Collector. 

The Moonsiff shall not take cognizance of suits respecting the internal 
regulations of castes which are exclusively reserved for trial by punchayet. 

Nor shall the Moonsiff try and decide the subjects of dispute noted in the 
margin,* which are held to be cognizable by punchayets, unless both parties 
shall voluntarily agree in writing to submit them to the decision of the Moon¬ 
siff or unless they shall be specially referred to him by the Collector. 

An appeal shall lie from the decision of the Moonsiff to the Collector, in all 
cases whatever, provided the appeal be pj^sented within three months from 
t^^e date and tender of the decree to the parties. A discretionary power is, 
however, allowed to the Collector to extend the period if he sees cause. 

The Moonsiff shall keep a register according to prescribed forms, in which 
shall be entered all suits received by him, whether they are to be heard and 
decided by himself, or forwarded to the Collector. 


He shall forward to the Collector, on Monday in each week, an extract fron#* 
the register, containing the entries of suits filed in his court, whether as Moon¬ 
siff or arbitrator, during the preceding week, together with all plaints that 
may have been addressed to the Collector. 

The Moonsiff shall forward to the Collector, on the first Monday in each 
month, a report of suits decided by him in the preceding month, in a form 
prescribed in appendix, together with the whole papers in such suits, and a 
report of awards made during the same period, in the form pre|cribed in 
appendix. 


But 


• 1. Religion. 

* 8. Marriage. 

8. Peculiar cuatoma of places. 

4. Wuttuna or bucks. 

5. Division of property. 

6. Maintenance. 

7. Old and intucate accounts. 


8. Disputes betMrecn two inhabitants of the 
same village within the sum of fiAj rupees 
personal property in value. 

9. Suits for damages for alleged personal inju¬ 
ries, or for personal damages of wliatever 
nature. 

10. Boundary disputes. 
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But he shall not forward the papers in a suit that has been struck off’ the 
file until it has been dismissed, or a decree has been passed. 

The MoonsilF shall further forward, on the 31st May and on the 30th 
November in each year, an extract from the register of suits containing the 
entries of all suits filed at any time exceeding three months prior to these 
periods, and which have not been decided up to the date fixed for forwarding 
such extracts, with an additional column containing the reasons which delay 
the decision. ♦ 

A list of suits similarly ^tuated that were referred to him by the Collector 
shall be forwarded in like manner, as well as a list of suits submitted to him 
as arbitrator, containing the same information. 

Whenever a Moonsiff shall be convicted of corruption, extortion, or other 
gross misconduct, the Collector is empowered to suspend him from his situation ; 
but shall report the circumstances of the case for the inlbnnation and instruc¬ 
tion of the Commissioner. 

The Moonsiff shall likewise be liable to damages, fine, and imprisonment, if 
a suit be instituted against him and the charge proved. 

The Collector’s orders shall be final respecting any fine for impropriety or 
irregularity which he may impose upon the Moonsiff) not exceeding one 
month’s pay. He shall report to the Commissioner if he considers any Moonsiff* 
incapable, or otherwise disqualified. 

Moonsiffs are prohibited from receiving any suits in which they or their rela¬ 
tions, dependents, or vakeels, or other persons employed undcf them, are 
parties. 

Moonsiffs are to try causes cognizable by them in open cutcherry. Any 
person duly empowered by hukeelut-nameh may act and plead in behalf of 
parties in suits before the Moonsiff. 

The rules prescribed regarding the process of the Moonsiffs’ courts in our 
old provinces, in summoning parties and witnesses, shall be generally followed 
by the Moonsiffs. 

No Moonsiff shall summon or apply to any of the principal Sirdars or Jag- 
heerdars, all applications to whom must be made through the Collector. 

No Moonsiff*shall request the personal attendance of any man of rank, eitlier 
as a party or witness. In the event of his requiring the cviilence of* such per- 
sons (not being principal Sirdars or chiefs), the Moonsiff* is fo depute a Carcoon 
to solicit their presence, if convenient, or to take down their evidence at their 
own houses. In the event of such persons declining to attend, or give tlieir 
'evidence, the Moonsiff must report the case to the Collector and procure his 
orders. [A list of principal Sirdars should be annexed.] 

On a suit being filed before the Moonsiff) he shall, in the first instance, send 
for the parties (unless their rank prevents it), and examine them in each other’s 
presence regarding the dispute, allowing them also to cross-examine each other. 
Should the parties come to an amicable adjustment in this stage, their razecna- 
mahs must be signed and witnessed, as prescribed for razeenamahs, before Mam- 
lutdars. Should the Moonsiff* think himself' qualified to decide in this stage, 
he may do so without calling any witnesses. 

The substance of all examinations, either of parties or witnesses, is to be 
committed to writing, signed by the person examined, and attested by wit¬ 
nesses.' The Moonsiff’s decree is to contain a brief statement of the reasons of 
his decision, and a copy is to be given to each party. 

The Moonsiff is to be entitled to hisCf*ee in every suit preferred before him, 
whether afterwards settled by razeenamahs or otherwise. 

The Collector is authorized to employ the Moonsiff or the Mamlutdar in the 
execution of decrees, and to require the plaintiff* or defendant, as the circum¬ 
stances of the case may be, to pay such a sum as may be adequate remu¬ 
neration to the Moonsiff or the Mamlutdar for this trouble. 

The Moonsiff*s may be employed at discretion in any judicial business of a 
local nature which the Collector may assign to them. But they shall not Uike 
cognizance of any causes that in any way relate to the public revenue, unless 
specially referred to them by the Collector. 

VoL. IV. 10 M ^ From 
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From tlie COMMITTEE/or the REVISION of the REGULATIONS 
to the SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, 


Queries of the 
Regulation 
Conimittcu, 
(luted 

2d August 1822, 
relating to 
Trial l>y Native 
Juries 

in CViiiiiiml Cases. 


Dcccan. ■ 


Dated the 2c? August 1822. 

Sir : 

1. We have the honour to forward a series of questions, which we request 

may be submitted to the Honourable Board, w|th a view to their being sent to 
the several Judicial Authorities, who should be desired to furnish as soon as 
possible their answers thereto. * 

2. We believe that the subject of the questions is one in which the Honourable 
the Governor in Council takes considerable interest; and as the introduction of 
the trial by jury among the natives appears to us to be calculated, at all events, 
in the course of time, to confer essential benefits upon the community, we 
are anxious to .make provision for its adoption, provided the local officers should 
not apprehend that it would be absolutely repugnant to the habits and feelings 
of the people. 

We have, &c. 

(Signed) CHAS. NORRIS, 

Bombay, Office of Committee, ' A. ROBERTSON, 

2d August 1822. W. ERSKINE, 

President and Members of the Committee 
for the Revision of the Regulations. 


QUESTIONS. 

1st. What would in your opinion be the general effects of appointing 
judicial assessors or jurymen from among the natives, for the purpose of 
assisting in the trial of criminal cases ? 

2d. Would the evil efiects, if any, which you apprehend might result from 
them, be likely in the course of time to diminish, or the reverse ? 

Sd. Would the measure be agreeable to the natives ? 

4th. Would it not have the effect of increasing the confidence of the natives 
in our administration of criminal justice, by gradually rendering them better 
acquainted with the principles on which it is conducted ? 

5th. Would it not tend gradually to interest them more in the police adminis¬ 
tration of the country, and the punishment of offenders ? 

Gth. The sentences of our criminal courts are understood in too many 
instances to be regarded with great indifference by the community, and con¬ 
sidered to affect but little the character of>he offender: would not the verdicts 
of juries have a tendency to remove this evil, and to make the natives view 
the convicted criminal as a person most seriously and justly degraded? 

7th. What would be the best mode, in your opinion, of constituting a native 
jury, with the view particularly of guarding against prejudices arising from 
caste, cither against the prisoner or in liis favour ? 

8th. What degree of power would you tecommend to be entrusted to 
juries on the commencement of the plan, if it should be adopted? 

9th. Would it be possible, and if so would it be desirable, in your opinion, 
that jurymen should be appointed from all castes of Hindoos, and sit indis¬ 
criminately ? * 

10th. If not, what castes would, in your opinion, be eligible for this service ? 

11th. Would it in any case be practicable to place Mahomedans anif Hindoos 
on the same jury, and would it be desirable to do so? 

12th. If, upon the whole, the appointment of jurymen should appear to you to 
be likely to be attended with advantage, would the following mode of employ¬ 
ing them accord with your sentiments, or would you recommend any material 
altei'ation ? The Judge, after the evidence on both sides had been heard, to 
sum up the case and remark upon the evidence adduced ; the jury to deliver 
their verdict with an explanation of the grounds of it, stating particularly their 

reasons 
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reasons for believing or disbelieving evidence, where that belief or disbelief 
has occasioned their verdict. The Judge, on receiving the verdict, if his own 
sentiments coincided with it, to pronounce sentence accordingly; if they 

differed from it, to refer the case, with his opinion, to the Sudder Adawlut. 

* 

.ISth. Does any thing occur to you relative to the mode of constituting 
juries, the powers which should be entrusted to them, the tendency of the 
measure, and generally its practicability and advisability, or the reverse, which 
is not particularly borne or comprehended in the foregoing questions ? If so, 
state your sentiments at large. 

Bombay, Office of Committee, 

1st August 1822. 


Queries of Hie 
Regulation 
Committee, 
dated 

2d August 1822, 
relating to 
Trial by Native 
Juries 

in Criminal Cases. 


Deccan- 


REMARK by the PRESIDENT. 

The Board are already aware, that the proposal was suggested to me by 
the case of punchayets in criminal cases in Candeish and Sattara, under the 
Mahratta Government. The powers assigned by the committee appear to me 
the most that can be given, and even they could not be conceded in all 
cases. 

Minute^ 13//i August. 

Ordered,—The queries be sent to all the Judges, and to the Sudder Adawlut 
and the Commissioner in the Deccan, requesting their answers may be pre¬ 
pared and forwarded as soon as practicable. 


DEPUTY SECRETARY to the GOVERNOR o/'CI-.YLON to the 
SECRETARY to the BOMBAY GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the 14 //j August 1822. 

Sir : 

I am directed by his Excellency tlie Governor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the Sill ultimo, and to acquaint you, in reply, for the infor¬ 
mation of the Honourable the Governor in Council at Bombay, that the intro¬ 
duction of juries consisting of natives for the trial of criminal offenefcs has 
been successfully used in the Supreme Court since the latter part of 1811, 
under the provisions of the charters of 1810 and 1811, of which extracts are 
enclosed. 

It may be necessary perhaps to remark, that the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in the island, in respect to criminal trials, extends throughout the whole 
of the territories which were possessed by His Majesty prior to the acquisition 
of the Candian provinces in 1813, and to ail persons therein, as that of the 
the Supreme Court at Madras is to the vicinity of that presidency. The trials 
by native juries are therefore conducted under the advantage of the superin¬ 
tendence of the principal legal authorities in the island, and who, by the 
charter, have a right to assign in each case such caste or description ofpersons 
to be the jurors to try the same, as the court may conceive best adapted for 
the ends of justice; excepting always when Europeans are defendants, in which 
case the jury must consist wholly of Europeans. By this means, where par¬ 
tiality or defect of acuteness may be expected, by the jury being of the same 

caste or class as the prisoner, the court has the power of applying a remedy. 

♦ 

It has not been attempted (except recently in the formation of coroners* 
inquests within the limits of the principal towns in the island) to summon 
jurors for the trial of criminal cases before the inferior Magistrates; and‘it may 
be doubtful how far a jury of natives, not acting under the control of high 
judicial authority, would prove impartial or discerning. 

I enclose the present rule under which juries are summoned before the 
Supreme Court in this island ; and in respect to the application of the system 
to India in general, his Excellency desires me to state that he does not feel 
himself competent to offer an opinion ; but the Honourable the Governor in 
Council will doubtless be able to judge, if under the same limitation of their 

• sphere 


Mr. Deputy 
St‘<!retiiry 
(.usigiiun’s 
Answers 
li> Queries, 
14 Aug. 1822. 
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Mr. Deputy sphere of duties, viz. in trying cases under the superintendence of the higher 
Secretary judicial authorities, it would answer equally as in Ceylon. 

Lusignan b a ^ ^ 

Answers It is right to observe that mixed juries of difierent castes of natives have not 

i 4 Aue**l^i 2 recourse to, though the association of natives of the first classes with 

^ ‘ . burghegs, or the half-caste descendants of Europeans, is not unfreqilfent. 

Trial by Jury. Even in the same caste of natives there have been distinctions made of 
the jurors into classes, which have not been called on to associate together; but 
this last subdivision appears inconvenient, and will probably be discontinued. 


Chief Secretary's Office, Colombo, 

14<th August 1822. 


1 have, &c. 

(Signed) GEORGE LUSIGNAN, 
Deputy Secretary. 


EXTRACT tlui CHARTER of for the ISLAND q/*CEYLON. 

Enclosure in X. And whereas it is deemed expedient and beneficial that trial by jury in 
the above. criminal cases should be introduced into the British settlements on the island 

of Ceylon, subject to such modifications as the state of the settlements may 
require; we do hereby direct and ordain, that from and after the publication of 
these our letters patent in the island of Ceylon, our'said Court of Judicature, 
or our Chief Justice or Puisne Justice, sitting in their respective divisions, 
herein before appointed, shall, at a convenient time previous to the holding 
any court or session of criminal jurisdiction for the trial of offenders and de¬ 
livery of the jails, issue his or their warrant or precept, to be directed to the 
Fiscal of* tfie province or district wherein such session is appointed to be holden, 
commanding him to summon a convenient number, therein to be specified, of 
good and sufficient persons, qualified in such manner as shall be regulated by 
rules or orders established by our Cliief'Justicc, for the jfurpose of trying all 
offenders with whom they shall be charged at any such session ; and out of 
such persons so returned, a jury, composed of thirteen men, shall be drawn 
by the Register, or person acting as such at such criminal session ; and every 
prisoner shall be entitled to have five peremptory challenges without assigning 
any cause for such challenges; and may also, upon good cause assigned to the 
court, challenge any other of the jurors ; which last challenge shall be refused 
or allowed at the discretion of the court, and others shall be drawn in 
lieu of such as shall be rejected upon peremptory challenges, or challenge 
allowed by the court; and if a sufficient number do not attend to form a jury, 
or if the persons summoned are reduced by challenges below the number suffi¬ 
cient to make a jury, others of the bye-standers, or who can be immediately 
summoned and can attend qualified as jurors, according to the directions of the 
precept for summoning the jury, shall added to the jury, until thirteen 
shall appear; and the said jury so formed shall be duly sworn to try, and 
shall well and truly try all offenders with whom they shall be charged, at any 
court session or jail delivery, and shall give such decision or verdict in respect 
of all such persons, and upon all issues in criminal matters, as they or the 
major part of them shall agree upon ; and if any person or persons to be sum¬ 
moned on such jury as aforesaid shall refuse or neglect to attend according to 
such summons, and be sworn upon such trial, we do hereby empower the 
Supreme Court, or each Judge thereof sitting in his respective division, to 
punish such contempt by fine, or by imprisonment, or by both. 

XI. Provided always, that it shall be lawful for our said Supreme Court of 
Judicature, or our Chief or l*uisne Justice sitting in their respective divisions, 
in any case in which it shall appear to be necessary or expedient for ensuring a 
more impartial trial of any offenders, to order and direct, that the jurors shall 
consist of British, or Europeans, or natives, or of any such description of Euro- ’ 
peans or natives as shall be specified in any order made for that purpose ; and 
the Fiscal shall in every such case summon jurors of the description of persons 
specified in such orders. 

True extract: 

(Signed) GEO. LUSIGNAN, 
Deputy Secretary. 
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EXTRACT from tfie CHARTER qf 1811 Jbr the ISLAND of 

CEYLON. 


And whereas it is directed and ordained by our said letters-patent, 
granted in the fifteenth year of our reign, that persons qualified in such manner 
as shall be*regulated by rules or orders established by our Chief Justice, shall 
be summoned to serve as jurors for the trial of offenders therein mentioned, we 
hereby ordain and direct that such rules or orders for regulating the qualifica> 
tions of jurors shall be made and established by our Chief Justice and Puisne 
Judge, or if they shall not agree thereon, that then they shall draw up a state¬ 
ment in writing of the different rules and orders proposed and approved of by 
each of them, together with their respective reasons for such approbation, and 
shall both sign the said statement and lay the same before our Governor, or in 
his absence from the said island, our Lieutenant-Governor, or the person exe¬ 
cuting the office of Governor for the time being, who shall thereupon take the 
same into his consideration, and shall confirm, reject, or alter any of the said rules 
and orders, or substitute others in their stead as he may sec fit, and shall return the 
* same to our said Justices so finally confirmed and signed by him, which said rules 
and regulations shall henceforth be in force. And whereas it is provided by our 
said letters-patent, granted in the fifteenth year of our reign, that it shall be law¬ 
ful for our said Supreme Court of Judicature,orourChief or Puisne Justice sitting 
in their respective divisiohs, in any case in which it shall appear necessary or ex¬ 
pedient for insuring a more impartial trial of any offender, to order and direct 
that the jurors shall consist of British, or Europeans, or natives, or of any 
such description of Europeans or natives as shall be specified in any order 
made for that purpose, and that the Fiscal should in every such case summon 
jurors of the description of persons specified in such order, we hefeby confirm 
the said last-mentioned provision, subject only to this further order and 
direction; and we do hereby further ordain and direct, that from and after the 
publication of these our letters-patent, juries for the trial of Europeans, and 
of persons born of European parents, shall in all cases consist wholly of Eu¬ 
ropeans. 

True extract: 
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(Signed) GEO. LUSIGNAN, 
Deputy Secretary. 


By the Honourable the CHIEF JUSTICE and PUISNE JUSTICE. 

Whereas, by virtue of the provisions contained in His Majesty’s charter 
bearing date this sixth day of August, in the fifteenth year of his reign, esta¬ 
blishing, amongst other things, a trial by jury in criminal cases, in the British 
settlements in the island of Ceylon, subject to such modifications as the state 
of the settlements may require; and by virtue of the further provisions con¬ 
tained in his Majesty’s charter bearing date the thirteenth day of October, in 
the fifty-second year of his reign, touching the qualification of jurors ; we the 
said Chief Justice and Puisne Justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature in 
the island of Ceylon, did, by dur rules and orders, bearing date respectively 
the twenty-fourth day of April, in the present year, one thousand eight hundred 
and twelve, and the thirteenth day of August in the said present year, in that 
behalf regulate, declare, and establish, that the several persons mentioned in the 
lists annexed to the said rules and orders, being persons of good fame and com¬ 
petent condition in the district of Manar, should be deemed duly qualified, as 
required by his Majesty’s said charters, to serve as jurors, and should be eligible 
accordingly; and whereas we, the said Chief and Puisne Justice of the said 
Supreme Court of Judicature, upon full consideration, do think fit to revoke 
and annul the said rules and orders, we do, by this our rule and order, revoke 
and annul the said rules and orders made by us as aforesaid, and we do hereby 
authorize and direct you, the said Fiscal, to return, as jurors fur the purpose oi' 
trying all offenders with whom they shall be charged, at any sessions as afore¬ 
said to be held for the district whereof you are Fiscal, either by the said 
•Sufpreme Court, or the Judge constituting the division thereof in which the 
district of which you are Fiscal is situate, persons qualified as-hereinafter men¬ 
tioned, and no others, that is to say, men of good character, and usually resident 

VoL. IV. 10 N • within 
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within the British settlements in this island, or the territories thereto belonging, 
of the full age of twenty>one years, and of free birth and condition. 

Given under our hands and seals at Colombo, the thirteenth day of Oc¬ 
tober, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twelve. 

(Signed) ALEXANDER JOHNSON, (L.S.) 

^ WILLIAM COKE, (L.S.) 

By order: 

(Signed) V. W. VANDERSTRAATIN, 

ijjgpting Resident. 


Mr. Kentish’s 
Answers 
to Queries, 

3 Sept. 1822. 


CRIMINAL JUDGE ut BROACH to Mb. SECRETARY HENDERSON. 

Dated the 3d September 18S2. 

Sir: 

I have the honour to submit the following replies to the queries circulated 
in Mr. Secretary Henderson’s letter of the 13th ultimo. 

1st. The general effects of appointing judicial assessors, or jurymen, from 
the natives, would, in my opinion, tend to impede the pure and prompt admi¬ 
nistration of justice. 

2d. The total want of ability, judgment, and integrity in natives, to dis¬ 
charge the ’functions of jurymen, will, it appears to me, continue to be expe¬ 
rienced in practice, until the gradual progress of education and intellectual 
improvement may cause the moral and religious habits of the people to undergo 
a very material and radical reform. 

3d. The introduction of the measure, from the universal indolence and 
retired habits of the people, may be assumed hostile to the general feelings of 
the community. • 

» 

4th and 5th. The natives place so little confidence in each other, and hold 
the decisions of Europeans in such high estimation, that I am inclined to believe 
criminal courts of the proposed constitution would, if possible, render the 
people less indifferent than at present to the principles on which the adminis¬ 
tration of justice is conducted. 

6th. The sanguinary severity of the punishment enforced by the Native ^ 
Governments, prob^ly, is the cause of the decisions in our courts not inspiring 
that awe and dread, the natural attendants of an arbitrary tribunal; and in 
this point of view I am induced to think the administration of our laws, from 
their general leniency, whether vested in ^idge or jury, will in their eflects, 
among a people destitute of the habit of reflecting on passing events, be found 
productive of the same degree of apathy and indlSerence alleged to exist 
under the present system; and, in short, it has always occurred to me to be 
more the ignominy and publicity of the punishment, than the justice of die 
verdict, which would be likely to cause the degradation of the character of 
the ofienders. 

7th. I am quite at a loss as to the best mode of constituting a native juiy ; 
as^were it to consist of members of the same caste with the prisoner, 1 should 
expect partiality or prejudice, agreeably to the interest and influence of the 
party in society; whilst, on the other hand, were the accused to be subjected 
to the hardship of a trial by a sect of men of different habits and prejudices, 
although the exercise of partiality might be lessened, yet I fear either genersd 
indifference or unfavourable bias, emanating from religious feelings, would 
never ensure a fair and impartial’ trial; and supposing the jury to be formed 
promiscuously from natives of every description, the guilt or innocence of the 
party would very generally be lost sight ofi among the feuds and animosities 
engendered in the minds of the judges, by the annihilation, in their estimation, 
of every distinction and privilege arising from caste. '■ 

8th. With the sentiments I entertain on the subject, power, if vested in a 
native jury, should be of very limited extent. 

9th. 
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9tb. I do not think the different castes would willingly associate with each 
other on a jury; and cc^pulsory measures to enforce an attendance of this 
nature would, in my o^nnion, be viewed as a direct attack on existing customs 
and privileges. 

10th. I do noltsee, should it be considered feasible to introduce into this 
country the system of trial by jury, the possibility, in equity, of confining the 
office to any particular class of people. 

11th. Independent of the almost impracticability of the measure, I think it 
would under no circumstances be advisable to allow of an iotermixture of 
Hindoos and Mahomedans on% native jury. 

ISth. It wc^d appear under the proposed system, although a jury might 
acquit, the judges would nevertheless possess authority to condemn. This 
reservation certainly would have the effect of wholly nullifying the object in 
contemplation; and, in my opinion, the necessity of preserving the provision, 
clearly shows the progressive civilization of the country not to be sufiiciently 
advanced to authorize the introduction of a system of jurisprudence framed 
for the government of an enlightened people, difitering so widely in morals, 
religion, and habit, from the natives of India. 

13th. I am inclined to believe, notwithstanding the right of challenging, it 
would be found very difficult to prevent improper persons from being returned to 
serve on juries; especially as the higher and more respectable part of native 
society, from their general habits of retirement, are at all times extremely averse 
to appearing in an open court of justice, or to be concerned in aify measure 
invoivii^ publicity of proceeding. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. KENTISH, 

Criminal Judge. 

JUDGE at SURAT to Mu. SECRETARY FARISU, 

Dated the IS/A Septendxr 1822. 

Sir: 

I have the honour to submit the accompanying answers to the queries in 
regard to juries, circulated in Mr. Secretary Henderson’s letter of the 13th 

ultimo. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) .. G. A. ANDERSON, 

Judge. 


Question. Answer. 

let What would, in your opinion, 1st. Supposing the measure to be 
be the general effects of appointing practicable in all its details, and that 
judicial assessors, or jurymen,' from the natives are capable of becoming 
among the natives, for the purpose of good and honest jurymen, I see no 
assisting in tbh trial of criminal cases ? reason to conclude otherwise than that 

the edects of trial by jury would be 
beneficial; though from the state of society, the habits and general indi^ 
ference of tire people, 1 have no idea that it would be to them that 
valuable and prized right which it is to us. In regard to the practicability 
of the measure I shall only here observe, that though I think there are. 
very many circumstances, arising from peculiar prejudices, which would 
render it most difficult of accomplishment,: yet that were the thing simply 
ordered without any attention to opinion or circumstance, perhaps nothing 
would be more easy than to assemble twelve men, and to constitute them 
into a jury. 

• The chief objection, or rather obstacle, however, to the trial by jury in 
this country, arises in my opinion from the character of the natives, 
from their general ideas or way of thinking, their want of education, 
their prejudiegfs, and perhaps above all, their disregard of truth and general 

want 
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{Sic orig.) 


{Sic orig.) 
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want of principle. In their religious feeling, and in their connexion by 
caste, we should find also difficulty. A Hindoo, for instance, would hardly 
be brought to condemn a Brahmin, or perhaps indeed any individual 
belonging to one of the numerous tribe of venerated o|Lholy characters. 
The influence arising from caste and family would be found, though diffi¬ 
cult to trace, powerful and extensive, and would tend, I should fear, 
considerably to afiect the fairness of the trial. It would act altogether, 
and most unduly in favour of the prisoner; and this indeed, from a con- 
sideratiomof all circumstances, appears to me would be the direct ten¬ 
dency of the measure. Many guilty wouli escape, though perhaps few 
or none innocent would sufier: this, though in our infirnalfy held almost 
as a principle of jurisprudence, yet, if carried to any extent, could not 
but prove destructive to society. 

In regard to the trial itself, I must confess I think the natives generally 
little capable of judging of the effects of evidence, or of connecting any 
chain of reasoning when the subject is intricate, or the circumstances 
contrary to their experience. Striking instances to the contrary we have 
all doubtless met; but juries must be selected from the general mass, with¬ 
out perhaps the possibility of much attention to mental qualification. 
Were we, for instance, to refuse those who are incapable of reading and 
writing, wc should so limit the power of selection as perhaps nearly to 
render the measure impracticable, and otherwise also to reject some who 
may be the most acute and intelligent part of the community. 

The little value which the natives have for truth is an objection which 
must occur to ever^ person. A jury is sworn to try and declare the 
truth upon the evidence given ; but with the native, I fear, we can come 
to no other conclusion, than that the oath or any other form in which it 
might be determined to bind him by moral obligation to the faithful 
discharge of his duty as a juryman, would have but slight influence, if even 
it caused a monrient’s consideration. 

The proneness to bribery and corruption, that prominent feature in the 
native character, constitutes, however, what I consider as the most fatal 
objection to the attempt. Having nothing to lose, subject to no exami¬ 
nation or question, scarcely indeed as a juryman running* any risk, the 
native, so open to every undue influence, it»is little to be expected would 
resist that which consulted his immediate interest in the shape of a pecu¬ 
niary offer, 'if he consideration of the effects of such a state of things in 
the administration of justice cannot detain us. I 

In their fears we have another cause, were there no other, which would I 
tend to prevent the natives making ^od jurymen. A whole jury would, 
perhaps with reason, dread the effects of the animosity of a prisoner or his 
family against whom they might give a verdict. In the northern districts 
I should consider this as likely to influence to such extent, as that it would 
be almost impossible to induce a jury to bring in guilty any considerable 
Grassia or powerful Kolee chieftain. The individuals composing a jury 
would possibly sufficiently like to hear of any noted depredator, who had 
kept the whole country- in alarm, being brought to .justice; but when 
they are made the means of his condemnation it becomes quite a different 
thing, and in the dread of vengeance upon themselves or their families for 
generations to come, there is perhaps no proceeding that we could require 
from them that th^y would so decidedly avoid; an effect which, termi¬ 
nating, as it would do, in the continual acquittal of the most guilty, would 
be equally fatal to that administration of justice with the most flagrant 
corruption. . * 

It may be said, however, in opposition to these sentiments, that in the 
trial by punchayet we have already experience of the capability of the 
natives to become jurymen. To this I have only to reply, that judging 
from what I have seen, it appears to me that essentially no two modes of 
trial can more difffir than an Indian punchayet and a British jury. I speak, 
however, here of the punchayet as relates to civil disputes, in whicli 1 
have found that the object has generally been either to effect a compromise 

' or 
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AtlSfwer, Mr. Amlcraon > 

or to come to a decision upon any other principles than those which guide Antw^s 
juries. I have not been able to learn how far the punchayet was used 
under the native Governments in criminal cases ; at Ahmedabad, I do not . - 

think it had any existence, either under the Mahotnedan or Mahratta rule; 2'rial Jury, 
at this pllbe it was unknown. It is, however, evident that, under any 
Government where fines were farmed out for a revenue, or where evidence 
was forced or guilt establisherl by torture, that the trial by punchayet, if 
it existed at all, must have been in force but to very little purpose, at 
least as regards the particular effect ip supposition, rencjpring the natives 
by habit and experienie good or competent judges of fact by deduction 
of evid|pce. 

Question. ’ Answer. 

2d. Would the evil eftect, if any 2d. I should think this would de- 
you apprehend uiight result from them, pend *upon the degree in which altc- 
be likely in the course of time to ration takes place in the natives’charac' 
diminish, or the reverse? ter. It is to be hoped that, under the 

administration of our Government, 
improvement will be coltsiderable, though it may be gradual: as, how¬ 
ever, it advances, I should consider the evil effects apprehended would 
diminish. 

3d. Would the measure be agree- 3d. At present I should consider 
able to the natives ? the natives generally would be per¬ 

fectly indifferent to tife measure; 
though those who might be chosen to form the jury, so far from viewing 
It as a troublesome demand upon their time, and in holding out no pros- 
pect of personal advantage, perhaps as not und|)pressive. 

4th. Would it not have the confi- 4th. In this respect I should con- 
dence of the natives in our adrainis- sider that it wo«d<i prove quite inope- 
tration of criminal justice, by gradually rative. 
rendering them better acquainted Vith 
the principle on which it is conducted ? 

5th. Would it not tend gradually to 5th. In respect to the police admi- 

interest th^i more in the police ad- nistration, I have no idea that it would 

ministration of the country, and the have any such tendency, and‘1 should 

punishment of offenders ? ^ not anticipate that it would render the 

general community more interested in 

the punishment *nf offenders than at 

present. 

« 

6th. The sentences of our criminal Gth. This indifference may generally 
courts are-understood, in too many in- exist j it does not, however, arise from 
stances, to be regarded with great in- the mode of trial,^but from the cha- 
difference by the community, and con- racter of the people. With sentences 
sidered to affect but little the character pas.sed by the King’s courts the effect 
of the offender; would not the verdicts is the same as respects the native 
of juries view the convicted criminal community ; the character of the of- 
as a person most seriously and justly ^ fender, however, is by no means little 
degraded ? affected, excepting in the low-er and 

som,e other classes; but commonlijr, I 
should say, a ponvicted criminal becomes degraded in the opinion of society, 
and thit he is made sensibly to feel it in the4FOccasionaI taunts and re¬ 
proaches he encounters in his future progress through life. As an evidence 
or party in a dispute in court, nothing is more common than allusion to 

■ the disgraceful stain. ' 

For the rest, I cannot anticipate that, because sentences should become 
the result of verdicts of juries, rather than of our courts as at present con¬ 
stituted, that any particular effect as regards the view of the question 
would be produced. 

7th. What would be the best mode, The simplest mode would of 

in your opinion, of constituting a native t:ourse be by not putting upon the 

VoL. iV. jury, 10 O jury 
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' Question. Answer. 

jury, with the view particularly of jury any person of the same caste with 
guarding against prejudice arising from, the prisoners: and this indeed I should 
caste, either against the prisoner or in consider essential, if the verdict should 
his favour ? be required to be given unanimously, 

and not by a majority ; if, however, by 
a majority, and that to consist of three-fourths, the remaining fourths might 
be of the prisoner's caste ; though even this, in my apprehension, would 
lead to such difficulties as that it would be far better avoided. 


1 do not think there would be much cause to apprehend prejudice against 
the prisoner;* but that, on the contrary, the feeling^ would be all in his 
favour ; and this perhaps would be the case in whatever way the jury might 
be constituted, arising from the peoplp, who having no share in the Govern¬ 
ment, being so distinct in religion and habits, and from other obvious cir¬ 
cumstances, form as it were a party against tHfe Government, and are so 
connected amongst themselves, by a thousands ties unknown and perhaps 
inconceivable to us, that, serving as a jury, they would in many cases^be 
disposed to consider' the prisoner rather as a kind of fellow suflercr, and 
an object to save, rather than impartially to judge. 

In Surat, in constituting a jury, however, we should have an advantage 
in the Parsee tribe, which does not exist elsewhere. In trying a Hindoo, 
for instance, the jury should consist of Parsees and Mahomedans, or at 
least a majority should be of those persuasions, and reciprocally upon the 
' same principle with regard to either Mahomedans or Pars^ offenders. At 
Ahmedabad some advantage would in like manner be Tound from the 
Jains. 

For the purpose of selecting juries if the measure is determined upon, 
perhaps something upon the following plan might be adopted. Lists 
should be made of all householders, with the exception of some of the 
lowest castes. Some day previous to a sessions, a certain number of persons 
should be noted by the Nazir as liable to be called ; from this a smaller 
number should be .pricked off by one of the Assistants to the .Judge for 
attendance, and from these the jury should be appointed also by the 
Assistant with reference to caste, qualification, and other circumstances, 
that may be determined upon by the law. In trials before the criminal, 
Judges;'a similar plan should be pq^sued as r^ards the final selection to be 
made by the Assistant, though, as the trials do not occu||^t fixed periods, 
it might be found more convenient to appoint the jury from a number 
taken at once from the lists; that is, without requiring the first nomina¬ 
tion of those liable to be called. In any plan however that may be 
thought of, 1 should consider it asAnost essent^l that the immediate 
selection of the jury should rest with a European, and not a native 
officer. 

8th. What degree of power wouLd 8th. That they should be judges of 
you recommend to be entrusted to fact; that their verdicts of acquittal 
juries on the commencement of the should be final, but that in cases of 
plan, if it should be adopted ? . verdicts of guilty, under certain cir- 

. cumstances, a new trial should be 

allowed. 1 do not think that a less degree of power can well be given 
them in the commencementfthan in the end, excepting that as the free¬ 
dom of the press advances into perfection, it may becom,|| necessary to 
determine their powers upon the question of libel. 

9th. Would it be possible, and if so 9th. It would be impossible; Dhurs, 
would it bq desirable, in your opinion, Chumars, and other base castes, could 
that jurymen should be appointed never be associated with other Hin- 
from all castes of Hindoos, and sit doos. 
indiscriminately ? 

IQth. If not, what caste would, in 10th. It would be difficult precisely 
your opinion, be eligible for this ser- to enumerate all the different castes; 
vice? but Brahmins, Kshutrees, Bunneas, 

and generally all castes not base, may 

* be 
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Armver. 

be considered eligible j ^ough perhaps there afre several amongst the high 
as well as the low in which it will not be often found that there are many 
members very fit for the service. 

Question, Answer. 

11th. Would it in any case be prac- llth. 1 think itrwould be practicable 
ticable to place Mahomedans and Hin- and desirable, 
doos on the same juryand would it 
be desirable to do so ? 


Mr. Anderson’i) 
Answers 
to Queries, 

12 Sept. 1822. 


Trial Jury, 


12th. If upon the whole the ap- 12th. It seems rather inconsistent 
pointment of juryman should appear with the principles of the trial by jury 
to you to be likely to be attended with to require an explanation of the 
advantage, would the following modl^. grounds of the verdict. Such a sccu. 
of employing them acco|d8twith yobr rity, however, for the impartial con- 
sentiments, or would you ^commend duct of the juries of this country may 
any material alteration ? The Judge, be too necessary; the existence, how- 
after the evidence on both sides had ever, of such a neces.sity may perhaps 
been heard, to sum up the case and be considered as evidence of the un¬ 
remark upon the evidence adduced; fitness of the people for the office. 1 
the jury to deliver their verdict, with should be apprehensive also that diffi. 
an explanation of the grounds of it, culty would not unfrequently occur on 
stating particularly, as their reasons for the part of the jury to give their rca- 
believing or disbelieving evidence, that sons, and often when given that they 
belief or disbelu^ has occasioned their would be so unsatisfactory, as considera- 
verdict. The Judge, on receiving the bly to embarrass the Judge, who might 
verdict, if his own sentiments coin- consider th^ prisoner guilty, but not 


cided with it, to pronounce sentence 
accordingly j if they differed from it, 
to refer the case, with his opinion, to 
the Sudder Adawlut. 


at all so upon the grounds explained. 

In regard to the reference to the 
Sudder Adawlut in cases of verdicts 
bringing in the prisoner guilty agaiast 
the opinion of the Judge, it might be 
adopted in preference to granting a new trial; but in cases of acquittal, 
however, against the sentiments of the Judge, I do not think that any 
reference should be provided. The inconvenience of the failure in justice 
would be frequent; but that is an evil which I consider insepa^ahle from 
the measure, and therefore I consider it one that it would be unwise and 
imprudent^ introduce.'* * 

13th. The mode of choosing a jury 
is not adverted to. I have briefly 
stated what occurs to me upon the 
point: it would, however, be neces¬ 
sary to define the qualifications required 


13th. Does any thing occur to you 
relative to the mode of constituting 
juries, the powers which should be 
intrusted to them, the tendency of 
the measure, and generally its practi¬ 


cability and advisability, or the reverse, in a juryman; the description of house 


which is not particularly borne upon, 
or comprehended' in the foregoing 
questions ? If so, state your sentiments 
at large. 


keeper j the manner in which he is to 
be called; the time and notice to be 
given i the extent of the right of chal¬ 
lenge } in all which, and any other 
detail, it would perhaps be best, as far 
as circumstances would allow, to fol¬ 
low the practice pursued in England. 


A mcft material question arises also, as to whether the jury |hould be 
required to give their verdict unanimously or by a majority. From a con- 
sideration ofevery circumstance connected with the subject, I am decidedly 

. of opinion tha| it should be, by a majority. 

# »• 

A difficult question also occurs as to Europeans, not British subjects. 
The mode of trial, if given to natives, ought to be extended to them } but 
to effect it seems ueai ly impossible. 

(Signed) E. ANDERSON, 
Judge. 
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JUDGE \nd CRIMINAL JUDGE in the SOUTHERN CONCAN to 

Mr. secretary HENDERSON, 

Dated the Sth September 18S2. 

Sir : , 

Annexed I do myself the honour to lay before the Honourable the Gover¬ 
nor in Council my reply to the questions submitted in your circular despatch 

dated the 13th ultimo, which reached me only so late jis, the 2d instant. 

* # 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) V. HAL!^ 

jjJudge and Criminal Judge. 

Question. 4 Answer. 

1st. What would, in your opinion, ' 1st. I ajn an advocate for the plan, 
be the general effects of appointing under a sti%ng impression that the 
judicial assessors or jurymen from eiiects of'lts institution would, thopgh 
among the natives for the purpose of perhaps not immediately efficacious, 
assisting in the trial of criminal cases ? yet in the end" be beneficial. That 

many objections will arise must be 
expected, under a system possessing so much of novelty. *It is at the 
same time exceedingly improbable that any general opinion now formed 
as to its result would be verified entirely ; but I hold it to be a sufficient 
argument in favour of the experiment, that any temporary evil to be 
' apprehended is on the whole overbalanced by the pmspect of future 
benefits to the community. ^ 

2d. Would the evil effects, i|’ any, 2d, They may be expected to dimi- 
which you apprehend might result nish assuredly, not only from the na- 
froin them, be likely in the course of tives being habituated to the new sys- 
time to diminish, or the reverse ? tern, buf by the probability that time, 

as it disclosed its defects, would pro¬ 
duce the means of removing them. 

Sd. Would the measure be agree- Sd. That depends, of course, in a 
able to the natives ? ^reat measure on the mode of its in¬ 

stitution ; but 1 see nothing to prevent 
its* being made perfectly palatable to them: they will call it a punchayet, 
and we a jury. 

, 4th. Would it not have the effect ot ^-tn. les; I think’we have every 
increasing the confidence of the na- right to look for such an effect. 
tMves in our administration of q^ii^do^l 

justice, by gradjually rendering jthem better acquainted W'ith the princi¬ 
ples on which it'is conducted ? 

5th. Would it not tend gradually to 5th. As much so, perhaps, as the 
interest them more in the pblice adq|i- apathy of the generality of natives is 
nisttation of the country and, the capable of being moved to an interest 
punishment of offenders ? beyond their own immediate concerns. 

6th. The sentences of our criminal 6th. No; i do not see any particular 
courts are understood, in too many difierence it could make in this respect, 
instances, to be regarded with great The quota and species of punishment 
indifference by the communit)^ and would I presume be awarded as at pre- 
considei^d to affect but little the cha- sent; the jury could only pronounce 
« racter of the offender; would not the on the guilt or innocence of the of- 
verdicts of jbries have a tendency to fender. The supposition, therefore, of 
remove thjp evil, and to make the na- any ipereased degradation being pro- 
tives view the convicted criminal as a duced under their verdict, in lieu of ' 
person most seriously and justly de- that of the Judge, cotlld only be sup- 
graded ? ported by an impression, that punish¬ 

ment under the existing laWs is at 
times, in the eyes of the natives, unjustly inflicted. Now 1 am far from 
believing this is the prevailing opinion: on the contrary, our extreme 
caution in the trial of criminal offences, and the frequent palpable cases 
that occur in every court of justice of prisoners escaping firqm the want of 

evidence 
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. Anmer. 

evidence that we deem sufficient to convict upon, is, if 1 may use the 
term, a subject of derision among them. I have myself heard it* the fre¬ 
quent boast of tjie higher classes, that in Bajee Rao’s reign the burglaries 
and gang-robbenes now prevalent were of very r^re occurrence, owing to the 
summary mode of trial pursued, which rarely suffered the guilty to escape 
after apprehension, though at the occasional sacrifice of the innocent. 

Question. Answer. ■ 

7th. What would be the best mode, 7th. I would limit the jurymen to 
in your opinion, of constituting a na- five, the prescribed number of a pun- 
tivc jury, with the view particularly chayct; and (speaking of course with 
of guarding against prejudices arising reference to this zillah—but lately 
from caste, cither against the prisoner emancipated from a Bruhminical Go- 
or in his favour ? vernment) I conceive the expedient 

ought to commence with a selection 
from the Brahmin caste in the trial of all Hindoos; in which, however, 
the different sects of Brahmins should be promiscuously included. This 
will create a sufficient diversity of character in the jury, while it affords 
the only prospect of obtaining men of education and ability fit for the 
duty. It is obvious the system at home of trying the prisoner by his 
equals would never answer in this country. Mahomednns should be tried 
by a jury of the most respectable of their caste which are procurable. In 
ail cases the jury must be assembled from among the inhabitants of the 
Sudder station, by a written receipt from the court; but it must remain 
to be shewn by experience whether they can be convened without remu¬ 
neration : I should think not. 

♦ 

8th. What degree of power would Sth. I would let their duty simply 
you recommend to be entrusted to ju- be to pronounce on the fact; that is, 
ries on the commencement of tlie plan, whether the act or deed charged 
if it slioidd be adopted ? against the prisoner has been commit- 

' ted by him, without designating the 

crime by any particular name. My reason for this is, that there are cases 
where a prisoner guilty of robbery or murder would be pronounced inno¬ 
cent by a Mahomedan jury. 

9th. Would it be possible, and if so, 9th. Vide answer No. 7* 
would it be de^able, in your opinion, 

that jurymen slmuld be appointed from all castes of Hindoos, and sit 
indiscriminately ? 

10th. If not, what castes would, in lOtb. Fi'cfe answer No. 7* 
your opinion, be eligible for this pur¬ 
pose ? 

11th. Would it in any case be prac- 11th. I have reason to think it would 
ticable to place Mahomedans and Hin- not be desirable to attempt to empan- 
doos on the same jury j and would it neLBrahmins and Mahomedans toge- 
be desirable to do so? ther. It might be done with other 

castes of Hindoos and Mahomedans ; 
but I do not see the object to be attained by it, except in particular 
instances, w^ich will be mentioned hereafter. Better let the jury be con¬ 
fined at first to the two former sects. 

12th. If upon the whole the appoint- 12th. The mode of employing the 
ment of jurymen should appear to you jury, specified in this question, entirely ' 
to be likely to be attended with ad- accords with my opinion on the sub¬ 
vantage, would the following mode of ject. 
employing them accord with your sen¬ 
timents, or would you recommend any material alteration ? The Judge, 
after the evidence on both sides had been heard, to sum up the case and 
remark upon the evidence adduced ; the jury to deliver their verdict, with 
an explanation of the ground of it, stating particularly the reasons for 
believing or disbelieving evidence, where that belief or disbelief has 
occasioned their verdict. The Judge, on receiving the verdict, if his own 

VoL. IV. • 10 P sentiments 
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' Question. 

sentiments coincided with it, to pronounce sentence accordingly ; if tliey 
differed from it, to refer the case with his opinion to the Sudder Adawlut. 


Question. 

13th. Does any thing occur to you 
relative to the mode of constituting 
juries, the powers which should be en¬ 
trusted to them, the tendency of the 
measure, and generally its practica¬ 
bility and advisability, or the reverse, 
which is not particularly borne upon, 
or comprehended in the *foregoing 
questions, if so, state your sentiments 
at large ? 


Answer. 

* i 

13th. I have only, in conclusion, to 
offer a few observations regarding the 
objections and difficulties which may 
be urged against the proposed measure, 
set in opposition to the advantages to 
be looked for from its institution. 


In the first place, unless remunera¬ 
tion to the jury be contemplated, I 
should apprehend the greatest diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining the attendance of 
members to compose it., Few, if any 
natives, having other pursuits to attend, would feel a sufficient interest in 
such a duty as to dedicate their time and attention gratuitously: or, 
admitting that among the higher classes this objection would not press so 
heavily, yet their number is too limited to hold forth any prospect of 
haviifg always at command wherewithal to constitute a jury; for it must 
be recollected that their services would be called for, generally speaking, 
two or three days in the week. I am not indeed clear that the Sudder 
statioiuof this zillah, which is, or at least will be, one of the principal 
towns in the Concan, is not too confined as relates to its population for 
the required purpose, even though the services of the whole of the inha¬ 
bitants adapted to the duty^should be made, by an adequate compensation, 
available, flow far this obstacle will be found to exist in reality cannot 
now be foretold with any accuracy; but 1 do not think it could conve¬ 
niently be remedied by extending the range lor the selection of jurors 
beyond the precincts ol' the Sudder station. 


Supposing all obstacles in convening a jury to be surmounted, that the 
natives are found willing gratuitously to afford their services or otherwise, 
that a remuneration is held out sufficiently to insure their attendance with 
facility, it next remains to consider in what manner the proposed mode of 
trial will affect the administration of criminal justice in all its branches. 


In cases of capital crimes, comprizing murder, gang robbery, bur¬ 
glaries, &c., which are seldom or ever committed but by the lower classes, 
.1 have no reason for supposing a native jury, whether Brahmins or Ma- 
homedans, would act otherwise than with strict impartiality. At any 
rate, their prejudices, if any existedf would not "incline in favour of the 
prisoner; while any improper bias against him is checked by the power 
vested in the Judge to refer the case to the Sudder Adawlut. 

The same reasoning "is applicable to all minor offences committed by the 
lower classes, composing the majority usually charged with crimes. 

The principal danger appears to me to threaten in those instances 
where the Jury have to try one of their own rank or caste, who, though 
perhaps seldom brought to the bar for offences of the nature above-men¬ 
tioned, are by no means behind-hand in other desditiptions of crime 
scarcely less injurious to the community. I allude more particularly to 
forgeries, conspiracies, frauds, perjuries, and the like, to which may be 
added corruption and bribery in the native officers of" Government. 

In trials for crimes such as these, we should find instances abound 
where all the innumerable petty contrivances and intrigues, for which the 
natives are so notorious, put in practice to sway and misleSd, to bribe and 
corrupt the jury. All the influence arising from connexion, relationship, 
caste or wealth, would be put in force in the prisoner’s favour, and it 
would be placing much more confidence in the integrity of natives of any 
caste than 1 am inclined to do, to say that suoh arguments would not 
oflener succeed than prove ubortive. To this apprehended evil, which is 
the principal objection it occurs to me to offer, is opposed, as before 

adverted 
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Answer, 

adverted to, the power vested in the Judge, and I adroit to a very con¬ 
siderable extent the cogen(;y of the argument towards its remedy. 

Viewing, on the other handj the advantages of the system, I am of '--- 

opinion that the assistance of a native jury to the Judge, particularly in Trini bjf Jtmj. 
those intricate cases which arc of common occurrence, may be very higlily 
appreciated, for there is a shrewdness and penetration perceivable in the 
character of a native, when he chooses to exert himself; in shifting scenes 
of villany, or is interested in the event, not easily reconcilable to his 
otherwise supine habits, and their knowledge of the manners an^customs 
(perhaps I miglit more properly say the evasive arts) of their own country¬ 
men, superior to that of any judge, may assuredly be advantageously 
employed on such occasions; and in furtherance of tin's point, though 1 
forget whether it is the practice in English courts, I would allow questions 
to be put by the jury, both to prisoners and witnesses. 

The advantages of a plurality of opinions over one in pronouncing 
sentence of guilt, or acquittal in doubtful cases, is no less a prominent 
feature in the system : for it will not be denied that an offender occasionally 
escapes from the scantiness of the evidence against him, at a time when the 
Judge is mentally convinced of his guilt; or that condemnations take 
place leaving a painful impression on his mind of the possibility of being 
convicted on false testimony. The latter, I trust, for the sake of 
humanity, is oftener imaginary than real: but in either casft the value 
of a jury's verdict coinciding with the opinion of the Judge must be 
obvious. 

I have stiggested, in my answer to the seventh query, the number of 
five to constitute a jury, partly because it forms the quota of a native pun- 
chayet, and partly to provide for the more easily assembling them when 
required, which, in a small town, is a point not to be overlooked. There 
are, however, two circumstances 1 have omitted to advert to, and which 
I shall now introduce. The first is, the right of the prisoner to challenge 
any one or more of the jurors in accordance with the practice in England. 

I am of opinion this is a privilege which, although liable to be abused by 
frivolous and vexatious objections, should not be denied ; instances may 
occur when it might be most essential to him, and therefore, injustice to 
the prisoner, should form part of the system. The second relates to the 
measure to be pursued when Hindoos and Mahomedans are placed at the 
bar together upon the same charge. This is not a common occurrence 
in the zillah, but at the same time should be provided for; and such are, 
therefore, the particular instance where ‘ I would cmpannel Hindoos 
selected from the better classes (not Brahmins) with Mahomedans in 
equal numbers, letting the jury in those cases consist of four or six, so 
that there’could be no undue influence in favour of their caste. 

In conclusion I have only to observe, that nothing further of importance 
enough to mention at present dccurs to me on this subject. The soundest judg¬ 
ment, I conceive, must be purely speculative as regards the permanent effects 
of the system, and there may no doubt, on its introduction, be disclosed advan¬ 
tages or disadvantages tending directly to alter opinions now formed prospec¬ 
tively of its probable good or ill success. . 

(Signed) V. HALE, 

Judge and Criminal Judge. 
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HEGISTEIi COURT < 2 /* SUDDER and FOUJDARRY ADAW- 

LUT /o the SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT. 

Dated the 28/A September 1822. 

Sm: 

I am directed -by the Sudder Adawlut and Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut to Register 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated Ahc ISth ultimo, transmitting of the 

queries on the subject of trial by jury, and to forward to you, for the purpose 

of ‘_* 
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Register 
of the 

Sudclcr Adawluf, 

, 28 Sept. 1822. 

V--/ 

Trial hi/ Jury. 


Answers 
of the 

Chipr .Judge 
oC the 

Sudder Adawlut 
to Queries. 


of being laid before the Honourable the Governor in Council, the annexed 
copies of answers from the Judges. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) E. GRANT, 

Register. 


CHIEF JUDGE’S REPLIES to the QUESTIONS regarding Trial hy Juries 

of Natives. 


Question. 

1st. What would, in your opinion, 
be the general effects of appointing 
judicial assessors, or jurymen, from 
among the natives, for the purpose of 
^assisting in the trial of criminal 
cases ? 


Answer. 

1st. There is a preliminary difficulty 
to answering this question, arising 
from the terms employed in stating it; 
it is inquired ** what wu«ild be the 
“ general effects of appointing judicial 
** assessors, or jurymen, from among 
“ the natives, &c.” Now assessors 
and jurymen are not correlative terms. 

The first are “ persons possessed of knowledge in the law, appointed to 
advise and direct the decision of the judges.” But jurors are “ a certain 
number of men, sworn to inquire of, and to try a matter of fact, and 
declare the truth upon such evidence as shall be delivered them in a 
cause.” 


If the question relates to the duties of the former^ there are judicial asses¬ 
sors already in our courts in the persons of the law-officers, and the effects 
are well known. If to the latter, it is quite impossible to .say what might 
be the general effects without entering upon an examination of the consti¬ 
tutions, laws, and manners of those countries where jury trial exists, and 
more particularly of those of England, and contrasting them with the insti¬ 
tutions, habits, and state of society of India : a task 1 am entirely incom¬ 
petent to undertake. But I would venture to state, as a general answer, 
that there is so little of similarity, or rather such an immense distance be¬ 
tween the principal institutions and the manners, feelings', and prejudices of 
the communities in each country, that I see no warrant for expecting that 
the trial by jury, which has required the experience of ages to perfect in 
England, would produce any good fruits among the natives of India. In 
France, even, it lias by no means fulfilled the sanguine expectations under 
which it was there introduced. 


2d. Would the evil effects, if any, 2d. A priori, it may not be easy to 
which you apprehend might result point out any positive evil which will 
from them, be likely in the course of fifilow its intfoduction, beyond the cen¬ 
time to diminish, or the reverse ? fusion and misapprehension which ine¬ 

vitably attend so great a.-novelty, on the 
practical part of our jurisprudence, but it is more difficult to show the 

grounds for expecting any probable good to result from it. 

# 

3d. Would this measure be agreeable 3d. The measure, like everything 
to the natives ? new to them, would not be agreeable ; 

they are quite incapable of appreciating 
its merits. But could we be, sure of ultimately Sbtaining all the good it is 
supposed capable of yielding,* these considerations would not deserve 
much attention. 

4th. Would it not have the effect of 
increasing the confidence of the natives 
in our administration of criminal jus¬ 
tice, by gradually rendering them 
better acquainted with the principles 
on which it is conduefed ? 

5th. Would it not tenfl gradually to 
interest them more in the police admi¬ 
nistration of the country, and^the pu¬ 
nishment of offenders ? 

Gth. 


4th. This would greatly depend 
upon the manner in which jurors per¬ 
formed their duly. 


5th. It might. 
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6th. The sentences of our criminal 6th. 1 am not aware that any part 
courts are understood in too mapy in- of the community which is intitled to 
stances to be regarded with great indif- be considered as decent and respccta- 
ference by the community, and con- ble, regards the sentences of our cri- 
sidered to affect but little the character minal courts with great indifference, 
of the offenders: would not the verdict insomuch as not to look upon them as 
of juries have a tendency to remove things to be dreaded when applying 
this evil, and to make the natives view the warning to themselves; on the 
the convicted criminal as a person most contrary, I believe almost every man 
seriously and justly degraded ? who has a character to lose .considers 

an accusation, even of a criminal act, 
as a serious misfortune : so far, therefore, as the fear of punishment may 
operate as a preventive to crime, there is no defect in the feelings of the 
native community. But supposing they are inclined to view the objects 
of the law’s wrath in a light less degraded and more indulgent than could 
be desired, what is there in the act of making a few of them jurors, that 
could remove such an evil from the public mind? 

7th. What would be the best mode, 7th. Tin's question leads to the pre- 
in your opinion, of constituting a na- vious consideration of the different 
live jury, with the view particularly classes of persons in this country who, 
of guarding against prejudices arising from being charged with criminal acts, 
from caste, either against the prisoner cognizable in the courts of justice, 
or in his favour ? might be tried by a jury : they are 

Hindoos, Mussulmans, Parsecs, native 
Christians, Jews, natives, or subjects of foreign Europe and Americans. I 
am quite unable to form any opinion as to the best mode of constituting 
a native jury which should preserve any relative proportion among the 
numbers of so mixed a community as this. 


9th. Would it be possible, and if so 


from all castes of Hindoos, and sit 
indiscriminately ? 


10th. If not, W'hat castes would, in 
your opinion, be eligible for this ser¬ 
vice ? 

11th. Would it in any case be prac¬ 
ticable to place Mahomedans and Hin¬ 
doos on the same jury, and would it 
it be desirable to do so ? 

be overlooked j how to effect this 
beyond my solving. 

12th. If, upon the whole, the ap¬ 
pointment of jurymen should appear 
to you to be likely to be attended with 
advantage, would the following mode 
of employing them accord with your 
sentiments, or would you recommend 
any material alteration ? The Judge, 
after the evidence on both sides had 
been heard, to sum up the case and 

VoL, IV. remark 
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8th. What degree of power would 8th. This is a most delicate ques- 
you recommend to be intrusted to tion, and one which in some respects 
juries on the commencement of the can hardly be considered as completely 
plan, if it should be adopted ? settled among our own judges and 

lawyers at the present day. I feel 
quite incompetent to answer it. 

9th. Would it be possible, and if so 9th. All castes of Hindoos, with 
would it be desirable, in your opinion, certain qualifications as to the posses- 
that jurymen should be appointed sion of property by the individuals. 


may be considered as eligible to fur¬ 
nish jurymen, except the very lowest, 
the touch or contiguity of whom im¬ 
parts religious pollution. 

loth. Answered in the preceding. 


11th. This question ought not to be 
confined to Hindoos and Mussulmans. 
It will have been sgen above, that 
there are other descriptions of persons 
whose rights in this matter should not 
; is a difficulty, as I have said before, 

12th. I cannot imagine any thing 
less to answer the ends of justice, or 
of itself proving more unsatisfactory 
in practice,||||)an a jury endeavouring 
in an open court, and by a direct com- 
municatidh with the Judge, to state to 
the latter individually, or by their 
foreman, their reasons for believing or 
disbelieving evidence. They might 

10 Q return 
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* Question. Answer. 

remark upon the evidence adduced; return a conscientious and perfectly 
the jury to deliver their verdict with true verdict upon their view and ebn- 
an explanation of the grounds of it, sideration of the evidence, yet be quite 
stating particularly their reasons for unable to give any tolerable reasons 
believing or disbelieving evidence, for the finding, far less to state such 
where that belief or disbelief has occa- reasons in any satisfactory manner to 
sioned Uicir verdict. The Judge on the court. The practice could not 
receiving the verdict, if his own sen* fail to subvert all confidence in ver- 
timents coincided with it, to pronounce diets: for if even little questionable 
sentence accordingly; if they dificred of themselves, they would still be 
from it, to refer the case, with his opi- open to objections, drawn from the 
n^, to the Sudder Adawiut. bad or inconclusive reasonings of the 

jury. 

A verdict of acquittol, in the merciful spirit and practice of the law of 
England, should be absolute, whether the sentiments of the Judge 
coincided with it or not. 

If a verdict of guilty be given contrary to evidence, and to the opinion 
and direction of the Judge, and the case be thereupon referred to the 
Sudder Adawiut, is it intended that the court should direct a new issue 
and another trial before a jury, or itself to decide on the finding ? If botli 
Judge and jury agree, will there be any occasion for referring capital 
cases for final sentence to the Sudder Foujdarry Adawiut ? 

13th. Does any thing occur to you 13th. It will be gathered from these 
relative to the mode of constituting answers, that although 1 think, in the 
juries, the powers which should be existing state of society here, there may 
intrusted to them, the tendency of the be no moral impossibility against its iu- 
measurc, and generally its practice- troduction, I can yet .see no practicable 
bility, or the reverse, which is not par- good as likely to result from the'trial 
ticularly borne upon or comprehended by jury among the natives of India, 
in the foregoing questions? If so, state Should the measure ever be seriously 
your sentiments at.Iarge. contemplated, it will behove the sup¬ 

porters of it to consider whether 
grand as well as petty juries should not be constituted ; whether jury- 
trial'should not be had in the courts of the Criminal Judges, and how ; 
whether the finding should be unanimous, or by a plurality of voices. 
They must also define the numbers of which each jury is to consist, and 
point out the descriptions of persons to compose them ; fix who shall be 
the public officer intrusted with the duty of returning the names of jurors, 
and settle the qualifications of the latter. They must also lay down rules 
for striking juries, for challenging jiirdrs, and define the extent of the 
latter privilege; and they should finally declare the powers of the jury to 
return general or special verdicts, and settle that most essential point, as 
to how far the jury arc judges of law as well as of fact. 


(Signed) 


JOHN HOMER. 
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SECOND JUDGE’S REPLIES to the QUESTIONS regarding Trial hjj 

Juries qf Natives. 

The views I entertain in favour of the trial of criminal cases by juries com¬ 
posed of natives of this country, differ so widely from those of my colleagues, that 
1 have been led to pause before submitting my answers to the questions referred 
to us on this subject by Government, under an apprehension that I had formed 
hasty opinions. The time that has elapsed since receipt of the reference 
ha,S not been unemployed ; I have reconsidered the matter in every way, and 
being aided by the resulbj^ inquiries among intelligent natives, likely best to 
assist me, I now find mj^ntiments in favour ..of the proposition to be much 
strengthened, and submit such as they are, in the conscientious discharge of an 
important duty to the public and to Government. 


Question. 
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Question. Anavser. 

1st. What would, in your opinion, Ist. The distinction noticed by the 
be the general effects of appointing ChiefJudge between a judicial assessor 
judicial assessors, or jurymen, from and juryman appears to be obvious: 
among the natives, tor the purpose of the first being simply to advise and 
assisting in the trial of criminal cases ? direct judges in matters of law; while 

the duty of the latter is to inquire of, 
and try facts, and declare the truth on evidence adduced, and it is with 
the latter only we have to do. 


Answers 
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The introduction of trial by jury in criminal cases would be attended 
with the best effects; and the advantages of the measure over what is now 
in force appear to me to be as follows; 

At present the Judge on the bench has the sole conduct of a tr^, from 
the time a criminal is put to the bar to the pejriod of acquittal or conviction ; * 
he may be said to prosecute, investigate, and determine the fact of each 
case, without any assistance. The natives are sharp-sighted, and perfectly 
able to appreciate the qualifications of the Judge for the important task he 
performs; they do not fail to spy out and criticize any part of his conduct 
that does not coincide with what they have seen in others on the same 
bench : consequently apparent errors or omissions, which may occasionally 
proceed from different views taken by individual Judges, may produce in 
their minds ideas of irregularity in the administration of justice, that in 
some degree must tend to diminish the reverence with whicli they ought 
to view the decisions of courts. This would be eradicated, and the 
respectability of the bench also better upheld, if impressions which might 
emanate from the above causes were removed from the presiding Judge to 
a jury of their own countrymen, in which case it w'ould doubtless 
become much weakened from the number of persons required to give in a 
verdict. 


I think, in general, criminals would much rather trust to their chance 
under the present system, than have their cases brought before a jury of 
their own countrymen, who are better acquainted with the habits and 
customs, arul to whom the evidence of witnesses could never be doubtful; 
jurors would also be better able to appreciate the characters of pijsoncrs 
than a single Judge. 


Further, the introduction of trial by jury will tend to disseminate 
more widely a knowledge of the constitution that governs the country, 
which it is so desirable to incidcate, particularly in as far as regards the 
administration of justice. Jurors will carry with them a complete know¬ 
ledge of the trials in which they may be engaged, and by discussing 
them with others, will give the public an interest in these matters that no 
other measure is likely to excite with such advantages. The weight of the 
opinions of men thus employed w'ould also, it is to be looked for, have 
much effect on the conduct of others, by rendering them more circum¬ 
spect ; the feeling also that will be produced, by not knowing before 
whom they may be brought to trial from among their own countrymen, 
will not be without its advantages, and will find its way into every gra¬ 
dation of society. 

2d. Would the evil effects, if any, 2d. 1 can anticipate no evil effects 
which you apprehend might result from the introduction of juries, save 
from them, be likely in the course of what may arise from the acknowledged 
time to diminish, or the reverse ? want of integrity in the native charac¬ 

ter, which is to be considered as the 
only obstacle; in all other points no exception could be taken to them, 
as they are shrewd and intelligent, with the ^^er of discriminatin/v 
between right and wrong, which, by the bye, is^Pten practised in their 
caste disputes. Th'eir grand*moral defect, however, can hardly be called 
into action, unless from interested motives; and although individually to 
be suspected open to corruption, yet it would be too much to suj)posc ol 

any 
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any community in the world, however bad, that the number of men 
required to form a jury promiscuously chosen, and acting under proper 
restrictions in the view of the public, would, from vicious motives alone, 
give a favourable verdict, or the reverse. I am aware that in punchayets, 
or arbitrations of matters of a civil description, the natives do not place 
confidence in each other; and, when they do, hardly ever fail to regret it. 
Independent, however, of the result of bias from corrupt motives, this 
regret often arises from unfounded suspicions, and a feeling that they 
might have got better off from decisions of the established courts; but, 
whenever corruption takes place, it should be recollected that the parties 
have always ample opportunity of practising on the members who have 
been selected Jjy themselves, and who retire and decide on the cases in 
private, without an observant eye over them. 

1 confess I feel warmly in favour of jtirics, as I think time will remove 
the evil effects adverted to; and even do more; it will in all likelihood 
prove the engine, assisted by sound education, of improving the character 
of the people generally for integrity, and give them settled notions of 
rectitude, that are at present too loose. 

Question. Ansreer. 

Sd. Would the measure be agreeable 3d. The introduction of the mca- 
1.0 the natives ? sure proposed cannot fail to be agree¬ 

able to the public, as far as my infor¬ 
mation goes; but as no institution of this description has ever existed in 
this country, it is impossible to speak positively before-hand. If the 
selection of jurors is made on proper principles, with every attention to 
respectability and integrity of character, it will be looked on by indi¬ 
viduals as a distinction to be enrolled among them. 

4th. Would it not have the effect of 4th. This question need not be 
increasing the confidence of the na- dwelt on, as a reply to it may be 
tives in our administration of criminal drawn from my answer to the first; it 
justice, by gradually making them bet- is unnecessary therefore to say more 
ter acquainted with the principles on than that the plan proposed will most 
which it is conducted ? certainly have the effect of increasing 

the confidence of the natives in our 
administration of criminal justice, by rendring them better acquainted 
with the principles on which it is conducted. 

5th. Would it not tend gradually to 5th. By the introduction of juries a 
interest them more in the police ad- much greater body of men would bO;'; 
miniUration of the country, and the euSployed in the administration of cri- 
punishment of offenders ? minal justice than is now the case, and 

more interest would in consequence 
be generally excited; but in regard to the police of the country, every 
interest is now taken that can be looked for, as the branch of the criminal 
administration is in the hands of the immediate servants of Government: 
upon the state therefore principally depends its efficiency. Individuals, 
when injured, exert themselves from motives of self-interest, and a laudable 
desire to see punishment follow crime, equally as in all other countries; but 
the community cannot, as a body, be said to do so. 

6th. The sentences of our criminal Gth. The severity, or otherwise, of 
courts are understood, in too many sentences is generally commented on 
instances, to be regarded with great by the community, and particular 
indifiference by the community, and cases, as elsewhere, attract attention 
considered to affect little the character from local interest or extraordinary 
of the oilender: would not the verdicts circumstances. I have not unfre- 
of the juries have a J^dency to re- quently seen extreme interest excited 
move this evil, and ^^nake the iia- on passing sentence, and cannot say 
tives view the convicted criminal as a that 1 have ever observed iudifierence. 
person most seriously and justly de- A man’s character suffers in public 
graded? * estimation, as in our own country, 

according to the degree of criminality 

proved; 
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proved; reproach always succeeds conviction, on any charge whatever, 
and let the wealth or consequence of a man in the world be what it maj', 
the stain adheres as long as life endures. The public in India appre¬ 
ciate character as much as could be looked for, and although they 
may be supposed to possess apathy in r^ard to the fate of others, they 
cannot most certainly be declared indifferent to our sentences, as far as the 
benefit of example must be acknowledged to have effect, and this is 
most satisfactorily exemplified in the reduction of crinie of late years. 
How often do we hear, in our civil courts, objections taken to witnesses, 
on the ground of having been at any period in the hands of the'^olice ; 
and how frequently are persons reproached from the simple fact of charge 
having been instituted, whether conviction followed or not. The intro¬ 
duction of jurii» will assuredly tend, in a much greater measure than even 
now, to make the natives view convicted criminals as persons most seriously 
and justly degraded, although;^ as a body, they%iow, as has just been 
observed, feel this fully. It must be acknowledged that individual 
instances could be shewn where, from particular causes, culprits liave 
been countenanced by men of consideration in the world: but this is 
rare, and it is to be hoped would be entirely remedied by the verdicts of 
juries. One great preventive of crime among the higher orders is the 
degradation felt at being compelled to stand a public trial: greater repug¬ 
nance can be no where more felt. On doubtful charges, or such as not 
much affect character, a man of consideration is generally not put to the 
bar as common criminals, but has a place assigned inside tjm bar. The 
degradation of being put regularly to it, during trial, where murderers and 
robbers stand, is exceedingly great; and on conviction, on charges adect- 
ing character, the mere act of placing them at the bar to receive judgment 
is fblt as no slight enhancement of the punishment awarded. 
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Question. Amswer. 

7th. What w’ould be the best mode, 7th. The mode of constituting juries 
in your opinion, of constituting a na- is to be considered as the main spring 
live jury, with the view particularly of of the system, and if not established 
guarding against prejudices arising under particular precautious, will de- 
from caste, either against the prisoner feat every advantage that might be an- 
or in his favour ? ticipated /iom the measure. The re¬ 

strictions must aim at the removal of 
all danger that might arise from the proneness of natives to bias, and the 
more serious charge of corruption ; it is therefore suggested that the 
following plan be observed, to which 1 have added some reasons for each 
proposition. 

1. Juries shall be formed of persons of all religions promiscuously, 
Hindoo, Mahomedan, Parsee, or Christian; but of course no person 
should be chosen of so low a tribe from whose presence a Hindoo 
would feel contamination. Persons from town and country should be 
mixed on juHes ; and the best in repute for integrity, intelligence, and 
consideration in the world, should form the standard of qualification. 
My reasons for the proposition are, that promiscuous selection of indi¬ 
viduals from the various tribes forming the population of the country, 
will have the effect of providing juries on a principle that will obviate 

■ the danger of their being swayed by previous bias, for or against a 
prisoner, and will consequently ensure a much fairer trial than if 
confined to caste, or any more circumscribed mode of selection. 1 
have no doubt, when the introduction of juries.becomes known, natives 
of credit and reputation, as has already been observed, will feel a degree 
of pride in being selected, and consider it a distinction to be enrolled 
as jurors. 

2. A book should be prepared in each zil]||||, containing the names 
of a sufficient number of persons qualified to serve on juries. This 
book should be kept by the Criminal Judge, and every fourth or fifth 
year reformed. It is necessary to s^ct proper persons, and have 
their names recorded. Probably it wouia be well to enroll at least two 

VoL. IV. 10 R thousand 
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thousand in each zillah, so that the same person may not be returned to 
serve on juries for four or five years: this would bear lightly on the 
more re.spectable classes, who might not be inclined to afford thmr 
services very frequently. 

3. Selections should be made to the extent of ninety-five jurors for 
each session, and fines imposed for non-attendance. The mode of 
returning jurors is also of moment; it could be by numerical succession 
as their names occurred, without an opening to parties accused of tam¬ 
pering with them. When the Criminal Judge has ascertained the 
exact date on which a session is to be opened^ a few days before, assisted 
by the Senior Assistant Criminal Judge and the Foujdarry officers of the 
court, he should put into a balloting box five or six hundred names, and 
draw from thence ninety-five jurors for the time, and they should then 
be summoned t<i> attend at the Adawlut on the day fixed, the Criminal 
Judge and his Assistant authenticating tlie certification of the names 
returned, to be laid before the Judge. 

4. On each case being called on, the presiding Judge shall draw 
fifteen names to form a jury from the whole number, to be placed in a 
balloting box. The number fifteen has been selected after the fashion 
of juries in Scotland, where unanimity is not required to constitute a 
verdict, a plurality of voices should carry ; as it would be quite impos¬ 
sible to look for unanimity, it is therefore more suitable to have fifteen 
juror% than twelve, the first giving eight voices to form a majority. 

5. From the time of being empanelled under the solemnity of an 
oath, no intercourse shall be allowed with any description of persons 
until verdict has been given in. Cushions should be placed for the jury 
in a particular part of the court-room contiguous to an adjoining room, 
and distant Irom the public. liver}' guard siioidd be made use of that 
tends to diminish the chance of opportunity for corruption ; and the 
providing of proper places for the jurors, according to the fashion of 
the country, will contribute much to the respectability of the institu¬ 
tion. Every thing like Engli.sh jury-boxes should be avoided, as natives 
have an aversion to such things, from conveying to their minds ideas of 
ignominious restraint, 

'vTwr 

6. Wlienever it may appear to the presiding Judge that the conviction 
of a prisoner by the verdict of a jury is obviously contrary to the 
evidence adduced on the trial, the jury shall be required to revise their ■ 
verdict; and if still erroneous, the Judge shall suspend proceedings, 
and after recording his reasons refer the case for the consideration of 
the Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut: but^a verdict of acquittal should not 
be touched on any account whatever. The answer to the twelfth query 
will apply in further elucidation of this proposition. 

7- Sjiecial juries should be appointed whenever the cases to be tried 
are of too great nicety for ordinary understandings, and the rules under 
which they are empanelled in England might be adopted. Upon this 
no remark appears to be necessary. 

8. A challenge of jurors might be allowed, on cause shewn /hat a 
man has been convicted of felony, or any infamous crime, or that he 
is partial; but no peremptory challenge should be allowed. Unless for 
good cause shewn to the satisfaction of the court, no .challenge of a juror 
should stand; indeed, it would be highly disgusting to a respectable 
native to be cast out by peremptory challenge, and act as the means of 
preventing their cordial attendance as jurors. 

9. Trials before Criminal Judges should also be by ^ries, in cases 
involving punishment beyond six months’ imprisonment. All cases in¬ 
volving superior punishment should be prepared and brought forward 
on the first days of every month j this is the only proper mode of 
arrangement that appc^p suitable, and will prevent the trouble of em- 
panneiing juries, whenever a case occurs. 


10. General 
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10. General rules of evidence should also be laid down, to meet the 
change now contemplated. 

11. Considering the nature of our Government in this country, it 
appears to me that crimes against the state should not be referred for 
the decision of juries, but, as at present, be tried by special courts, con¬ 
sisting of three European Judges. 

Question. Answer. 

8th. What degree of power would 8th. An answer to this question may 
you recommend to be .ii]^rusted Uto be drawn from the reply to the last, 
juries on the commencement of the The institution being entirely new, 
plan, if it should be adopted ? there is great advantage to be antici¬ 

pated from its being placed at once on 
the best footing, and there is no apparent obstacle to prevent it, that I 
am aware of. * 
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9th. Would it be possible, and if so 9th, 10th, and 11th. These ques- 
would it be desirable, in your opinion, tions have been answered in the reply 
that jurymen should be appointed from to the seventh query, 
all castes of Hindoos, and sit indiscri¬ 
minately ? 

10th. If not, what castes would in 
your opinion be eligible for this ser¬ 
vice ? 


11th. Would it in any case be prac¬ 
ticable to place Mahomedans and Hin¬ 
doos on the same jury, and would it be 
desirable to do so ? 


l'2th. If upon the whole the ap- 12th. It is material here to state, 
pointment of jurymen should appear to that in each case there should be a 
you to be likely to be atten<lcd with person to conduct the prosecution, 
advantage, would the following mode which is now hardly ever done ; in con- 
of employing them accord with your sequence there shoidd be a public prose- 
seniitnents, or would you recommend cutor, acting under the direction of the 
any material alteration ? ^tThe Judge, Criminal Judge. Depositions should, 
after the evidence on both sides had as now, be committed to writing on all 
^ been heard, to sum up the case, and trials, and then, as proposed, after the 
>■- remark upon the evidence adduced ; evidence on both sides has been gone 
the jury to deliver their verdict, with through, the Judge should sum up the 
an explanation of the grounds of it, case, and remark upon the evidence 
stating particularly their reasons for adduced; and the jury thereafter should 
believing or disbelieving evidence, deliver in a written verdict, declaring 
where that belief or disbelief has oc- the exact nature of guilt proved, but 
acasioned their verdict. The Judge on without entering into explanation of 
receiving the verdict, if his own seuti- the grounds, or giving any reasons for 
ments coincided with it, to pronounce the verdict. The Judge is then, if 
sentence accordingly ; if they difl'ered he does not consider it contrary to the 
from it, to refer the case with his opi- evidence, to adopt the verdict, and 
nion t%the Sadder Adawlut. proceed to pass judgment; but if he 

differs, he shall demand an explana¬ 
tion from the jury of the grounds of their verdict in the terms jnoposed, 
which shall accompany the case to the.Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut, if 
ultimately referred ; and further^ it shall be at the option of the Judge, 
when be thinks proper, to demand the reasons for a verdict in any case. 


In clear cases it would only be a waste of time to call on juries for a 
detailed ojliinion; but as a wholesome check over them, the Judge 
should have the power to make the call. Of course, referring a case to 
the Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut should be only when the strongest 
grounds exist, as otherwise this check will go too far, and tend to bring 
verdicts into disrepute; it should therefoie be exercised with very great 
delicacy. 

ISth. 
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of the ISth. Does any thing occur to you IStb. I have nothing to add.4to the 

Seco^ Judge relative to the mode of constituting ^bove, fh submitting my views of the 

Sudder Adawlut juries; the powers which should be practicability of introducing trial by 

to Queries. intrusted to them; the tendency of native juries; save sincerely to wish 

■ ■■ V the measure; and generally its prac- the measure every success if carried 

Trial by Jury, ticability and advisability, or the re- into effect, and to promise my cor- 

vcrse, which is not particularly b6rne dial endeavours to assist in my voca- 

upon or comprehended in the fore- tion, in every way that lies in my 

going questions ? If so, state your sen- power, 
tioienb at latBe. j 

. permitted toadd, that should the funda¬ 

mental change now proposed take place in the constitution now administered 
in the country, it will, in my opinion, be proper to do away with the sittings 
of the law officers, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, ^at at present form part 
of courts of general j^il delivery, as well as the Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut, 
in high criminal cases, acting in capacity of assessors; and substitute for 
their exposition of the law of the party, one general set of penal laws, appli¬ 
cable to every description of persons. We should thus get rid of many 
perpicpcing points that sometimes occur, particularly of Mahomedan law. 
The whole system at present pursued proves to be so anomalous, that were 
it not for the trial 8f the fact by the presiding Judge, and the commuta¬ 
tion prescribed by the regulations in his hands, which entirely alters the 
principle of each, with a semblance, however, of conformance, the equality 
in the administration of justice could hardly be preserved to ail descriptions 
of persons. The means fiad recourse to, to produce uniformity in the 
three several codes by which we profess to administer .justice (English, 
Hindoo, and Mahomedan), is to be admired for having so happily, as it has 
done, eflected its object; but the entire fabric is unseemly, and would ill 
accord with the purity of trial by jury. In fact, the policy w'hich led to the 
arrangement will not require that it should be kept up, because the objects 
in view will still be retained with greater advantage to the community, viz. 
of employing natives on their trials. There are few peculiarities in the* 
criminal code of each sect that would prove any obstacle to the introduc¬ 
tion of an entire new penal code; and from our practice already deviating 
so much from their own particular modei of punishment, a change of this 
nature would not be felt if coming at the same time with trial by jury, 

(Signed) JAMES SUTHERLAND. 

Surat, Second Judge. 

27 th September 1822. 


Answers 
of the 
Third Judge 
of the 

Sudder Adawlut 
to Queries. 


REPLIES % the THIRD JUDGE. 

I have maturely reflected on this reference, and after bestowing upon it that 
consideration which the important nature of the queries demanded, feel litti# 
hesitation in declaring my opinion to be hostile to the introduction under this 
presidency of trial by jury, as being in every respect unsuited to the genius, 
habits, and feelings of the people ; and from an apprehension that, so far from 
the ends of justice being attained, as is now almost universally the case under 
our own existing system, the very reverse is to be anticipated in the adminis¬ 
tration 6f criminal justice, were so novel and hazardous a measure to be 
ultimately, adopted. 

With the above observation I beg leave forthwith to add, that coinciding in 
the replies drawn up by the Chief Judge, I have deemed it superfluous to 
submit others, which would only have conveyed similar sentiments, though 
differing in style and language. 

(Signed) EDWARD%RONSIDE, 

Third Judge. 
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fourth JUDGE’S REPLIES to the QUESTIONS regar^ig Trials hy 
^ ^ Juries of Natives. 

Question. Anvwer. 

1st. What would, in your opinion, be 1st. The general effects would be a 
the general effects of appointing judi- total want of discrimination as well as 
cial assessors or jury men, from among impartiality in verdicts, 
the natives, for the purpose oiPVissisting 
in the trial of criminal cases ? 

2d. Would the evil effectjs, if any^ The evils would always remain 

which you apprehend might result the same as at the commencement; at 
from them, be likely in the course of least until the minds of Indians should 
time to diminish, or the reverse ? undergo an entire change! These evils 

would nqt increase, for they would at 
first exist in the greatest possible degree; and they would not decrease 
until the possible event just stated should take place. 

3d. Would the measure be agreeable 3d. The natives would like the 
to the natives ? employment if it were accompanied 

with salary, but on no other principle. 
As for the opinion of those who were only concerned in the general effects 
of the principle, they would be strongly averse to the measure, considering 
it as an abandonment of justice, and a proof that the legislature was 
indifferent to their welfare. 


Answers 
of the 


Fourth Judge 
of tlie 


Sudder Adawlut 


to Queries. 
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4th. Would it not have the effect of 4th. yiie proposed system would, 
increasing the confidence of the na- instead of rendering natives better 
tives in our administration of cri- acquained with the principles of our 
minal justice, by gradually rendering administration, rather puzzle them, 
them better acquainted with the prin- The principles of the present system of 
ciples on which it is conducted ? criminal administration are as well 

understood as possible; they arc in¬ 
deed perfectly simple. But it is loss of labour to attempt rendering prin¬ 
ciples intelligible to natives, there is no part of their intellects suited to 
abstraction. 


5th. Would it not tend gradually 5th. Answered above 
to interest them more i|^ the police 
^administration of the country and the 
".punishment of offenders? 

6th. The sentences of our criminal 6th. Answered abov'C. 

? courts are understood in too many in- 
stanc^ to be regarded with great indifference by the community, and 
considered to affect but little the character of the offender; would not 
the verdicts of juries have a tendency to remove this evil, and to make 
ifthe natives view the convicted criminal as a person most seriously and 
justly degraded ? 

7th. What would be the best mode, 7th. However paradoxical it may 
in your opinion, of constituting ana- appear, iny opinion is -that if juries 
live jury, with the view particularly of were to be adopted, the fittest per- 
guardhig against prejudices arising sons to discharge the duties would be 
from caste, cither against the prisoner the least civilized and most ignorant; 
or in his favour ? these of course would be of the low- 

' est caste. They are not deficient in 

shrewdness, and their habits have not produced so great a degree of 
habitual involuntary partiality towards various classes, acts, sentiments, 
&c., as exists in those whose minds have been more practised. But nei¬ 
ther the igporant nor cultivated minds possess any qualities to render them 
eligible to decide on any degree of guilt whatever. 

8th. What degree of power would 8th. Answered above, 
you recommend to be intrusted to ju¬ 
ries, on the commencement of the 
plan, if it should be adopted ? 

VoL. IV. 


10 s 


9th. 
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Questim. Answer. 

9th. Would it be possible, and if Othsr Answered in the reply to the 
so, would it be desirable, in your opi; ^ 7th Query, except as to;the possibility 
nion, that jurymen should be appoint- * against which there is no objection, 
ed from all castes of Hindoos and sit 
indiscriminately?^ 

<40th. If not, w^iat caste woifld, in 10th. *^nswered in the preceding, 
your opinion, be eligible for this ser¬ 
vice ? 


11th. Would it in any case be prac- 11th. Answered in the reply to the 
ticable to place Mahomedans and 9th Query, and 7th ditto. 

Hindoos on Che same jury, and would 
it be advisable to do so ? 

12th. If, upon the whole, the ap- (No answer.) 
pointment of jurymen ahould appear ^ 

to you to be likely to be attended with advanlage, would the following 
mode of employing them accord with your sentiments, or would you 
recommend any material alteration ? The Judge, after the evidence on 
both sides had been heard, to sum up the case and remark upon the 
evidence adduced; the jury to deliver their verdict with an explanation 
of the grounds of it, stating particularly their reasons for believing or 
disbelieving evidence, where that belief or disbelief has occasioned their 
verdict. The Judge on receiving' the verdict, if his own sentiments 
coincided with it, to pronounce sentence accordingly; if they diftered 
from it, to refer the case, with his opinion, to the Sudder Adawlut. 


13th. Does any thing occur to you 13th. Nothing occurs in addition to 
relative to the mode of constituting the above, except amplification of the 
juries, the power which should be in- points alluded to, which is hardly re- 
trusted to them, the tendency of the quired. * 
measure, and generally its practicabi¬ 
lity and advisability or the reverse, which is not particulacly borne upon 
or comprehended in the foregoing questions j if so, state your sentiments 
at large. , • 

(Signed) JHOS. BARNARD, 
Fourth Judge. 


Mr. Baillie’g 
Answers 
to Queries, 
10 Oct. 1822. 


CRIMINAL JUDGE in the NORTHElhN CONCAN to the SECRETARY 

to GOVERNMENT. 

Dated the lOlh October 1822. 

Sir ; 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of yom letter of the 13th 
August last, with its inclosure; and having given the^ subject the fullest 
consideration, am of opinion that the introduction of the trial by jury among 
the native population is a system which never can be introduced either with 
eftect or advantage. 


Irom the superior confidence the generality of natives place in Europeans* 
oyer their own difterent castes, which 1 think is clearly exhibited by the few 
civil suits which are willingly referred to arbitration, and by the great stand 
on the part of suitors to obtain a decision from the covenanted servants exer¬ 
cising judicial authority, it is a decided prbof in my mind, that not only the 
prisoners at the time, but the population of this side of India, would milfch 
sooner have their trial investigated by a European Judge, unassisted by any 
natives whatever, than have it submitted to a native jury, even with the know¬ 
ledge that those who compose it are the most respectable men that can be 
selected. 


The apathy and want of eneigy.in most natives are so great, and the little in¬ 
terest that they take in any thing but what actually c&ncerns themselves is so 
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observabil^, that I think the very circumstance of their being liable to serve on Mr. Batliie’s 
a jury, instead»of being looked upon as an advantage, and as securing to them Answers 
(if not abused) an impartial decision, would by them be viewed as a hardship, 
and an act of oppression} for even as witnesses, it is compulsion alone which . ' 

can bring them forward, and it would therefore appear to them additional seve- ym/ bv Jury. 

rity to be obliged to sit on the same business for days and days together without ^ ^ 

remuneration; and I rary much doubt whether the attention of the members of 
the jury would be fixed to the points under examination unless actuated f>y 
private and improper motives. 


It certainly does not appear to me that the business would be better done in 
any way by the introduction of the proposed system ; nor can I imagine that 
any interest will be feltr or taken by the native jury, in consequence of their being 
called upon to take a share in the proceedings, unless they voluntarily came 
forward, which I doubt much will ever be the case. I think the confidence of 
the natives would much more likely be shaken than strengthened by its adop¬ 
tion ; and 1 do not consider it as.probable that any sentence or disgrace passed on 
individuals, whether on the verdict of the jury or otherwise, will be viewed in a 
different light from what they now 4re, so long as apathy, ignorance and immo¬ 
rality exist to the pitch they do at present among so great a proportion of the 
native inhabitants of this country. 

#- 

I have, &c. &c. 


"(Signed) E. BAILLIE, 

Criminal Judge. 


JUDGE OF KAIRA io Mu. SECRETARY HENDERSON. 


Dated the 1«/ November 1822. • 

Sir : 

Enclosed 1 have^ the honour to forward replies to the queries which accom¬ 
panied your letter to my address of the 18th August last. 

J have, &c. 

(Signed) J. D. DE VITKE, 

Judge. 


filr. De Vitre’s 
Answers 
to tlueries, 

1 Nov. 1822. 


Question. 

1st. What would. In your opinion, be 
the general cficcts of appointing judicial 
assessqis or jurymen from among the 
natives, for the purpose of assisting in 
the trial of criminal cases ? 

« 

2d. Would the evil effects, if any, 
which you apprehend might result 
from them, be likely in the course of 
time to diminish, or the reverse ? 

Sd. Would the measure be agreeable 
to the natives ? 

4th. Would it not have the effect of 
increasing the confidence of the natives 
ifi our administration of criminal jus¬ 
tice, by gradually refKlering them better 
on which it is conducted ? 


Answer. 

1st. 1 conceive that, instead of assist¬ 
ing, they would very seriously impede 
the trial of criminal cases ; and that in 
various ways, from their deplorable 
deficiency in integrity of character, 
such a mode of' trial would be highly 
objectionable. 

2d. I think that, instead of dimi¬ 
nishing, the evils of suCh a practice 
would increase. 

3d. It is not at all required iby them, 
and would, 1 think, be far from agree¬ 
able. 

4th. I doubt much whethei’ it would 
have this effect. 

acquainted with the principles 


5th. Would it not tend gradually to .5th. I do not think it would, 
interest them more in the police ad¬ 
ministration of the country and the 
punishment of offiendeiPl^ ? 


0th. 
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Question. Answer. 

6th. The sentences of our criminal 6th. I do not think the verdicts of 
courts are understood in too many in- ^ juries would at all have the effect 
stances to be regarded with great in- herein contemplated, 
difference by the community, and 

considered to affeot but little the character of the offender: would not the 
verdicts of juries have a tendency to remove this evil,%nd to make the 
natives view the convicted criminal as a person most seriously and justly 
degraded ? 

7th. What wopld be the best mode, 7th. Upon the principle that every 
in your opinion, of constituting a na- man is to be tried by his equals, natives 
tive jury, with the view particularly of should be tried" by their respective 
guarding against prejudices arising castes, none of whom would ever con- 
from castes, either against the prisoner vict one of their own body; and there 
or in his favour ? are so many religious and other strong 

objections to persons of different castes 
acting together, especially on a duty of the description herein required, 
that I conceive it next to impossible to form a jury so as "to be at all 
efficient. 

8tli. What degree of power would 8th. Should the plan be ad||pted, I 
you recommend to be entrusted to conceive that, at first, the more limited 
juries on the commencement of the their power the better ; in fact, they 
plan, if it should be adopted ? ought for a long time to be nothing 

more than spectators of the proceed¬ 
ings of court. 

9th. Would it be possible, and if so 9th. It certainly would not be im- 
would it be desirable, in your opinion, possible merely to appoint them, but 
that jurymen should be appointed from as to the desirability of such a measure, 
all castes of Hindoos, and sit indis- I conceive it extremely doubtful, 
criminately ? 

10th. If not, what castes would, in • ,10th. I do not s^e how juries could 
your opinion, be eligible for this ser- be efficiently formed of persons of dif- 
vice ? ferent castes, and 1 have already stated 

. my objections to their being all of one 

caste. 

11th. Would it in any case be prac- 11th. Not efficiently, 
ticable to place Mahomedans and Hin¬ 
doos on the same jury, and would it be 
desirable to do so ? 

12th. If, upon the whole, the ap- ^llth. So far from being attended 
pointment of jurymen should appear with advantage, I think it would be 
to you to be likely to be attended with replete with evil consequences ; and 
advantage, would the following mode therefore instead of recommending any 
of employing them accord with your alteration, I won]^ strongly urge no 
sentiments, or would you recommend deviation from the present practice, 
any material alteration? The Judge, which needs not a better reason in its 
after the evidence on both sides had behalf fur being abided by, than that 
been heard, to sum up the case, and it is found quite adequate to all the 
remark upon the evidence iadduced; objects for which it is intended, 
the jury to deliver their verdict, with * 

an explanation of the grounds of it; stating particularly their reasons 
for believing evidence, where that belief or disbelief has occasioned their 
verdict. The Judge, on receiving the verdict, if his own sentiments coin¬ 
cided with it, to pronounce sentence accordingly ; if they differed from it, 
to refer the case, with his opinion, to the Sudder Adawlut. 

13th. Does any thing occur to you 13th. I thinlf it neither practicable 
relative to the mode of constituting that juries can be efficiently intro- 
juries \ the powers which should be duced, nor advisable that the attempt 
intrusted to them ; the tendency of should be made. Castes and divisions 
the measure, and generally its ppicti- in castes are of themselves almost in- 
cability and advisability, or the re- superable objections to the practice 

verse, ®ver 


Mr. De Vitre’s 
Answers 
to Queries, 

1 Nov. 1822. 


Trial by Jury, 
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. ^ , Question. Ansu'er. 

verse, which is nol particularly borne ever being introduced with good effect; 
upon or comprehended in the fore- there are, besides, religious feelings and 
going questions ? If so, state your prejudices of many descriptions td be 
sentiments at large. taken into consideration, all operating 

unfavourably to the introduction of 
such a mode of ferial, to say nothing of the notoriously woeful ignorance 
and deficiency in integrity of character in the people generally. In short, 
the duties of jurymen appear to me to be far beyond the comprehension 
and character of the natives, as possessing none of those benefits of educa¬ 
tion, independence, or integrity of character, or enlightened or liberal 
ideas, so essentially requisite in persons filling such responsible situations ; 
and as there is no urgent necessity for the introduction of such a mode ol' 
trial, either from the inadequacy of the present system, or other equally 
forcible reason that I am aware of, I cannot help thinking that, under all 
circumstances, it would be unwise to abandon the existing for any specu¬ 
lative plan, of the description of that now contemplated. 


Mr. De Vitre’s 
Answers 
to Queries, 

1 Nov. 1822. 
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(Signed) J. D. DE VITRE, 

Judge and Criminal Judge. 


SECRETARY to the PRESIDENT to the CHIEF SECRETARY to 

GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the Sth November 182(2. 

1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt ol’ your letter of the 12th of 
September last, forwarding one from the Deputy Secretary to His Majesty’s 
Government of Ceylon, with its enclosure, relative, to the introduction of 
juries consisting of natives for the trial of criminal offences on that island. 


Mr. F. Warden, 
8 Nov. 1822. 


The Honourable the Governor, in Council requests that the enclosed cor¬ 
respondence, enumerated in the margin,* from the Commissioner in the 
Deccan, be sent to the Regulation Committee. 


I have, &c. 


(Signed) F. WARDEN, 

Secretary to the Honourable Governor. 


COMMISSIONER in the DECCAN to the CHIEF SECRETARY to 

GOVERNMENT, 


Dated the 19//* October 1822. 

Sir : 

I have the honour to furnish, in conformity with the directions contained in 
Mr. Secretary Henderson's letter of the ISth August, the answers of the 
several authorities in the Deccan to the queries that were put to them on the 
subject of criminal juries; together with the replies of Captains Grant and 
Briggs to the separate queries resjiecting crinfinal punchayets, conveyed in 
Mr. Henderson's letter of the Sth July. 

2. I am of opinion, from all the inquiries I can make, that the institution of 
criminal juries would be an innovation not sanctioned by former practice ; that 
they never have existed under the Native Government in the Deccan, and 
that nothing resembling the institution has ever been introduced, unless it be 
the custom, which was not unfrcquently followed, of referring for the examina¬ 
tion and report of % few intelligent servants or officers of the Government, 

difficult 


* Captain llobertson’s letter, dated 30th August 1822; Mr. Thackeray’s ditto, dated Sth 
temberl822; Captain Pottinger’s ditto, dated 2*th September 1822; Captain Briggs’ditto, dated 
23d September 1822; and Captain Grant’s ditto, datqd*lst October 1822. 

VoL. IV. 10 T 


Mr. Chaplin, 
19 Oct. 1822. 
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difficult dr intricate criminal cases, in which, fx*om the want of positive proofs, 
a doubt existed of the guilt or innocence of the accused persons. 

S. Independent of the consideration that criminal juries are novel, there arc 
many solid objections to their employment, which are noticed in sufficient 
detail in the enclosed re})lies. The intermixture of castes, though not an 
insurmountable obstacle, would in my opinion be a great bar to their general 
utility. It would often be extremely inconvenient j would in many cases lead 
to wrongous and partial decisions; and as the duty would fall heavy on indivi¬ 
duals, it would tend to increase the difficulty, already great, of collecting 
members of punchayets on civil cases. 

4. Until the experiment be tried, it must be mere matter of opinion whether 
the use of criminal juries would be followed by any of the advantages antici¬ 
pated j but 1 am much disposed to think tliat the reverse would be the con¬ 
sequence of employing them. 

.5. Criminal cases, however, sometimes occur, involving intricate circum¬ 
stantial details, without confession or direct testimony, in which a reference 
to a respectable jury of natives would no doubt often have the elfect of 
eliciting the truth, which would otherwise remain concealed from the less 
penetrating eye of the Jiuropean Magistrate, who is so much less able than 
the natives themselves to appreciate the value of native evidence. In such 
cases, the magisterial proceedings would often enable the Judge to decide 
before trial whether they would be fit subjects lor reference to a native jury, 
which he inight be empowered to summon at his discretion, W'lienever he 
thought it necessary. If their verdict were in favour of the accused, he 
ought under such circumstances to have the advantage of it, even though it 
might not entirely accoi'd with the ideas of the presiding Judge. I concur, 
however, with the opinion generally expressed, that the Jury should oe left to 
form their own judgment, without any charge from the .Judge ; because his sen¬ 
timents in a majority of cases would Ijc obsequiously adopted by the jurymen. 


1 have, &c. 

(Signed) Wm. CHAPLIN, 
(Commissioner. 


Mr. H. 1> 
Robertson’s 
Replies 
to Queries, 
90 Aug. 1822. 


H. 1). RDBEIITSON, Esa. to Wm. CHAPLIN, Eso., 


Dated the SO/A Angml 1822. 

Sir ; 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter tlated the 25th 
instant, and to submit replies to thfi <j[ueri^ accompanying it. Mj-. Borrodaile 
intends to inquire and report on these questions at his first leisure, if he ever 
has any. 

I have, &c. * 


(Signed) H. 1). ROBERTSON, 
Principal Collector. 


1st. The general effect of appointing native judicial assessors in criminal 
cases might, in my opinion, be to excite an interest in the people on subjects 
which they at present view with considerable apathy and indifference, and also 
(I should suppose), when the nature of the duty was fully understood, to 
impress the people w’ith a high opinion of the humane principles of our 
justice. 

2d. I should suppose that any evils attending the introduction of the system 
would diminish, instead of increase, unless the carelessness of the judicial 
functionaries should occasion a contrary result. 

Sd. The measure might be thought strange, and be much talked of, but I 
do not believe that if it were not agreeable, it would be highly disagreeable. 

4th and 5th. I have answered these questions in the affirmative in reply to 
the first query. 

6 th. 
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Oth. I do not think the natives would view a pei'son convicted by an Eng¬ 
lish Judge as less entitled to their abhorrence than if convicted by their own 
countrymen. The novelty of the latter ^stem would excite their attention ; 
but in respect to the degree of infamy, 1 question whetlicr, when they at all 
give their attention to such subjects, their opinion of the degradation of the 
convict would be enhanced from his conviction with the aid of a jury. The 
reliance of the people on the clear judgment of Europeans is fully seen in 
civil suits. I receive a greater number ol' appeals against the comparatively 
few decisions of punchayets, than against decrees awarded by other judicial 
instruments. This, however, should not be received as a criterion for judging 
of the feeling of t!»e people in regard to criminal assessors, who, as tliey sliould 
have no means of becoming corrupt, by being allowed to converse except 
amongst themselves, before they produced their award, would probably establish 
for themselves a better name and character than the punchayets on civil causes 
have done. 


Mr. 11.1). 
K«b»“rtBon’s 
Jteplirs 
to QuoricH, 
30 Au{;. 

Trial hy Jury. 


7ih. I think a native jury should, from the first, be composed of intelligenl 
anil respectable men of all castes, who at other times associate so far as to sif 
on carpets in the company of each other, 'fhese are Brahmins, Rajpoots, 
Banians who arc Jains, and other Banians; Mahrattas, and Koonbee Maho- 
inedans ; Parsecs, Fringhees, &c. 11' the jury was composed entirely of men 

of the prisoner’s caste, the ignorance or partiality of the jurymen might defeat 
the end of the institution; and if juries were once introduced with such a 
distinction, it would be impossible to correct the error, if it should be found 
to be one, without an unpoj)nlar alteration ; while, if no distinction of caste 
existed in the first trial, a correction, by making one, would be rather palatable 
than the contrary. The Brahmins might not relish being tried by other castes 
than their own : to make them an exception however to the general rule, 
would be tantamount to the rc-cstablishment to their body of many exceptinns 
from punishment for very heinous offences. Many acts for which .Shooders 
would be condemned to be transported beyond seas, might be awarded by a 
Bralnnin jury to be inoffensive and meritorious, if cbinniittcd by the holy 
hands of a Brahmin. The jury might be composed of fifteen members, who 
should be liable to be cliallenged by the prisoner, on account of real or probable 
enmity. The members ought to be sworn to decide according to the best of 
th«ir judgment. A decree of guilt should have ten, or a majority of two- 
thirds of the jury, to render it worthy of being acted uj»on. Four jarymeu 
should be of the caste of the prisoner, but no greater number than four should 
be allow'ed, and no fewer if four is to be found. The jury should not be 
^P^^rmitted, pending or after a trial, to separate until their verdict is jnonounced ; 
they Avere, the practice would be attended with evil cfl'ects, and render the 
employment of juries dangerous to the cause of truth and justice. 'J'his 
J^ential observance should be enforced frdtn the commencement of the plan: 
its inconvenience would be the subject of an objection, if it were wished to 
introduce it subsequently, while the curiosity excited by the novelty of juries 
’ might render it less obni^ious at first. In fact, if this is not made a lunda- 
mental article in the scht^e, I recommend that the idea of introducing juries 
should be immediately abandoned. 




8th. I should recommend that juries should have the power of deciding on 
the guilt or innocence of the person tried, on the^first introduction of the plan. 
If their verdict was unanimously found, it should be rendered binding on the 
Judge. If a majority of two-thirds only found a verdict of guilty, the Judge 
should be at liberty to acquit; but if two-thirds of the jurymen pronounced 
the prisoner not guilty, the Judge should he bound by the verdict. If there 
was a majority of less than two-thirds in rendering a verdict of not guilty, it 
should not be competent for the Judge to reverse tlie judgment, or to refer it 
to a superior tribunal. 


Oth and 10th. 1 have answered these questions in reply to the seventh 
question. 


11th. I consider it practicable to place Mahomedans and Hindoos on the 
same jury; I also recommend their intermixture by all means: but the 
Brahmins might be flattered by the exclusion when a Brahmin was the culprit, 
unless the charge was treason or conspiracy. 


12th. 
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12th. r approve entirely of the mode of procedure stated in this question, 
adapting to it the remarks in my reply to the eighth question. 

loth. Nothing of importance occurs to me beyond what I have stated in the 
foregoing replies. It is not easy to offer good opinions on new plans like this, 
from the difficulty of judging what prejudices might be set in motion to oppose 
them. If our Hindoo subjects were usually guided by reason in their views 
of human affairs, we might arrive at some tolerably accurate conclusion of 
the light in which any innovation or improvement would be considered and 
received by them; but we daily observe that their absurd feelings relating to 
religion and caste give a colour and bias to every consideration and under¬ 
taking : all I can say therefore is, that if a trial of juries is attempted, it 
should be at first introduced, and its effects observed, in some district where 
there is a less degree of Brahminical influence than tlierc is in Poona, and 
where our authority has been long enough established to prevent a failure from 
causes that might have an influence in a new country. At the same time I beg 
to express my readiness to use my utmost endeavours to render the plan, if 
ordered to be adopted, successful here; should it be resolved, however, to 
introduce it at Poona, it might gain greater vclnty and meet with little oppo¬ 
sition, if the Commissioner or a Judge of (’ircuit were to take his seat on the 
bench as Judge. In fact, I think this would be the only, and also a sure way 
of ensuring its successful introduction. 

(Signed) H. D. ROBERTSON. 


St. J. THACKERAY, Esu. to Wm. CHAPLIN, Esq., 

Doled the Hth Septemher\%Q,2. 

Mr. St. John SlU . 

’riiackeray’b Ill re]>ly to the queries that accompanied your letter of the 25th ultimo, I 
Hcplit'!. have the honour to state my opinion ; 

8 Sept. 1822. 1st. That ill the trial of serious criminal cases, when prisoners deny their 
guilt and there is no direct but much circumstantial evidence against them, 
the judgment of' intelligent natives would be highly beneficial. ^ 

2d. J am not aware of any objection to native criminal juries: except 

.‘Id. That they have not hitherto been usual here; and that the natives, who 
arc so often taken from their business by their punchayets, would not wil- 
lingly give their attention to criminal as well as civil matters. 

4th. Juries would increase the confidence of'the natives in the administration 
of criminal justice; 

5th. And would I’ender sentences popular, if the attendance of jurymen 
were not made vexatious. 

6th. The verdicts of jurymen would render puni|^ments more exemplary. 

7th. A panel of eligible persons, having leisure for the duty, might be 
prepared by the Aumildar, and the Magistrate might select the required 
number of jurymen, the prisoner being allowed to challenge them. 

8th. When there is only circumstantial evidence the Aumildar might report 
the case, and seinl the result of his investigation, with a panel of fit persons 
for a jury. The Magistrate could then refer the case to a native jury near 
the spot, who perf'orming the part of a grand jury, might decide as to the 
commitment of the prisoner. After being committed, a second jury might 
give a verdict in the presence of the Judge on the prisoner. 

9th. Jurymen should be taken from all classes of Hindoos, except those 
which could not mix with them without rendering juries disreputable. 

10th. All castes should, I think, be eligible except Pariahs. 

11th. Mahomedans should be placed with Hindoos on the same jury when 
the prisoner is aMahomedan. 

12th. If it be thought indispensable to sum up the case before the jury 
decide, the I’undit, and not the Judge, should perform this duty; but it would 
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be better to dispense with it altogether. A word from the Judge would bias Mr. St. John 

the jury, and tend to counteract the advantages that arc likely to result from Thackeray’s 

their more intimate acquaintance with the language, the manner, and the bcha- 
viour of the prisoner. The jury, without knowing the Judge’s or even the 8 LpriB 22 . 
Pundit’s opinion, should speak to the fact entirely from their own observation ^ ^ 

and conviction. ' Trial Jury. 

13th. To render the duty as little troublesome sis possible, I would only 
propose to appoint criminal juries in cases involving intricate circumstantijil 
evidence, without confession or direct testimony. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) S'r. .1. THACKERAY. 


HENRY POTTINGER, Esq. to Ww. CHAPLIN, Esq., 
Dated the 24-//f Septemifer 18!22. 


I have the honour to enclose my replies to the queries received with your Mr. H. Pottingcr’s 
letter of the Q5th idlimo, regarding the introduction of trial by jury. liepiics 

to (Queries, 

I have, &C. 21 Sept. 1822. 

(Signed) HENRY POTTINGER, 

Collector. 


Question. Ansu'er. 

1st. What would, in your opinion, 1st. I am of opinion that it would be 
be the general etfects of ajtpoiiitiiig an innovation, however well-meant, of 
judicial assessors or jurymen from which the natives would neither appre- 
amtmg the natives for the purpose of ciate nor understand the object. In 
assisting in the trial of criminal cases ? tlie first place, it would only be by 

coin])ulsion that jurymen could be 
assembled; and when they were so, they would be insensible to the 
• imj)ortance of the duty entrusted to them, anil to the sacredness ol' the 
oath which tliey would of course be obliged to take. 'I'liey wpuld in 
some cases be iletcrrcd from fulfilling the obligations iinposeil on them, 
by prejudices of castes and education, or rather, perhaps, trom prejudices 
imbibed through the want of the latter. In others, they would be apt 
to turn the authority (for in no other light would they esteem it) thus 
. given to them to their j)rivatc advantage ; they would be further swayed 
by dread of retaliation on the part ol;»the prisoner’s frieiuls, and by pri¬ 
vate interest made with them, and which no superintendence could 
possibly prevent. 1 also fear the opinions of some one or two of the 
cleverest, and possil^ the worst men in the jury, would guide the verdict; 
and I am persuadeci that no native jury which I coidd tbrm would pay 
that attention to the evidence and merits of the case that would qualily 
the members to give an opinion (unless in the most self-evident cuses^. 
Indeed I doubt if they would do so at all, till they found out, by some 
means or other, the inclination of the presiding Judge’s sentiments. 'Phis 
last point might, of course, be studiously concealed in many cases ; but 
as it would be the duty of the Judge to ask questions during the trial 
which might strike him to be necessary to elucidate the case, and as in 
summing up he would have to dwell on the strong features cither I’or or 
against the prisoner, the jury would, I apprehend, be liable to guess at 
his wishes (as tlwy would call them, “ sahahachec nmrzee”'), and would 
pronounce accordingly. 

To explain my sentiments by examples, 1 would suppose that a BhecI 
was put on his trial for a suspected murder of a Brahmin traveller, whose 
corpse had been found on the highway, near the residence of the Bheels ; 
that there was no direct evidence but circumstances going to shew that the 
Bhccl had been seen near the spot, and that he had no proof to shew he 
was not the murderer, on this evidence I have no doubt but a native jury 
VoL. IV. 10 U would 
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Trial by Jury. 


’ Answer. 

would find the man guilty, and yet it is obvious no such conclusion could 
be justly drawn. 

On the subject of the Bbecls I had occasion some months ago to 
write to the Commissioner, and in that report I stated, “ that those men 
“ (my Camavisdars and their Assistants), had been accustomed, some from 
** long habit and some from imbibed prejudices, to esteem the Bheels a 
“ set of desperate and unprincipled marauders, with whom it would be 
” derogatory to Government, and unbecoming their own individual station, 
“ and even caste, to hold any intercourse, and to whom it was equally 
** absurd and necessary to preserve any good faith, beyond that dictated 
** by the exigency of the moment.” 

This opinion I most conscientiously believe may be generally applied to 
the feelings and ideas of all classes with regard to the Bheels, and I ask, 
how we could entrust men with such feelings and ideas to pronounce on 
the guilt or otherwise of a fellow creature who is deserving of every 
consideration ; lor I look on the Bheels, considering their habits, the 
tyranny, ill-treatment and injustice they have groaned under for many years, 
and the hatred they must have imbibed against their oppressors, to be the 
most docile people I have ever had to manage. 

I will reverse the case, and suppose a Brahmin is indicted for murder¬ 
ing a Bheel boy who had been employed about his house in menial 
officers; that it was shewn in evidence tlie boy had committed a fault; that 
his master had declared his resolution to punish him, and that he did so in 
so ciiiel a manner that the lad died the day after: 1 firmly believe no native 
jury would find the Brahmin guilty. If there were Brahmins on the jury, 
they would agree amongst themselves that a Brahmin should not be 
punished for the death ol‘ a “ low wretch,” who was only a Bheel; and 
if the jury was even a mixed one, the awe in which all otlicr castes (ex¬ 
cepting perhaps Mussulmans, who have an inveterate rancour towards them) 
hold the Brahmins, would, 1 think, induce them to concur in tiie senti¬ 
ments of the latter. 


Having alluded to the Mussulman feelings tow’ards Brahmins, 1 may 
here mention an anecdote forcibly pourlraying how far they would 
go “to be revenged. When 1 was at Nassick, some time ago, tlie Kazee 
of that, and one or two other pergunnahs (an apparently respectable, and 
very venerable-looking man), came one day with a number of his caste 
to visit me. After some desultory conversation, he began by detailing the 
indignities and insults which he and his caste had experienced at the, 
hands of the Brahmins, and certainly they were more than sufficient “to' 
make them feel incensed; at last the Kazee said he had a request to 
make of me, in the name not merely of the Mussulmans of Nassick, but 
throughout the Deccan. I told him I would willingly grant it if it was 
admissible; and he then begged my permission to take a cow down to the 
ghaut, or steps of the great Hindoo temple of Ramjce (usually called Bunch- 
writtee), which is built on the banks of the Godavery, and there to kill 
the animal, so that its blood might be mingled with the waters of that 
sacred river. This, said the Kazee, will prove to the Brahmins (Zemin¬ 
dars) that the day of toleration for all religions is arrived, and it will exalt 
your name as the avenger of our (the Miissulmans) injuries. It is super¬ 
fluous to say I rejected the Kazee*s application, and with at least feigned 
horror, explained to him our ideas of religious toleration; on which he 
and his party lefl me, greatly disappointed. 

Sentiments very similar to those I have stated above, have been expressed 
to me by Mussulmans in all parts of the country, and generally by the 
better rank of persons. Could we, then, give men, so lost to any feeling 
but revenge, the power of jurymen ? I say, certainly no. 

Question. Answer. 

2d. Would the evil effect, if any, 2d. I think it probable they would 
which you apprehend might result rather increase than otherwise, for a 

time 
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from them, be likely in the course of time at least, because the people would liepiies 
time to diminish, or the reverse ? seize the opportunity thus given to o 

them of venting their ill-will and ran- . ■ P*- • 

corous feelings towards each other j and the passions of fear, favour, and ... . 
afiection, would likewise be brought into play. Inal by Jury. 

That a long series of years might work some reformation, I do not 
intend to deny; but to further this, it would demand the interiercnce 
and frequent reprehension (in cases of partial verdicts) of the Judge j and 
how far that would be consistent with our ideas of “ the Trial by Jury,” 
is too obvious to require comment. To sum up my opinion in a few 
words as to this query, I have simply to say, that I do not consider the 
natives of our new provinces (nor, as far as ray knowledge goes, of any 
part of India) prepared to receive this boon ; and 1 think we must, by 
the combined effects of example, education, and punishment, teach our 
subjects some of the good qualities of human nature, before we cxjjecl 
them to fulfil the duties of good members of society. 

Perhaps I shall expose myself to censure for the bad opinion I express 
and entertain with respect to the natives : but in a discussion like this (or 
indeed any other) candour is indispensable, and I should deceive were I 
to say any thing in their favour. Bad government always leads to bad 
subjects in a state, and it is not to be expected that we can remove 
such evils as I have pointed out, in a few short years, though it is our 
duty to make allowances for, and to bear with them. 

My sentiments include all classes, for I have found very few excep¬ 
tions indeed, from the nobleman to the lowest outcast, where I could 
depend on the veracity or honour of a single creature ; and such instances 
of the want of both, in men of every station and persuasion, have conn; 
to my knowledge since 1 have been in the Deccan. But I now make it a 
rule to believe no one unless their as.scrtions are supported by collateral 
or direct facts. 

3d. Would the measure be agree- 3d. Unquestionably 1 should say 
able to the natives ? not. The people arc as fully per¬ 

suaded of the vices which pervade the 
society they live in as I can be, and would i)rotcst, 1 am certain, -against 
their compeers being placed in judgment on them. 

4th. Would it not have the effect of 4th. I do not think their confidence 
increasing the confidence of the na- in our administration of justice can 
tiv^s in our administration of cri- well be increased, owing to its being 
minal justice, by gradually rendering so perfect already. Jt has been often 
them better acquainted with the prin- mentioned to me as matter of great 
ciplcs on which it is conducted r* astonishment and admirafion, that we 

should acquit and release j)crsons of 
whose guilt there are str(>ng suspicions, merely because the charges are 
not absolutely proved against them. I will venture to assert, that there 
has not been a convict in the jail of Ahmednuggui*, since the establish¬ 
ment of our authority, whose relations (as well as him or herself) have not 
been internally and fully satisfied of the justness of his or her punish¬ 
ment, although those very relations would (and have in many instances) 
set forth in petitions the wrong that .had been done in the sentence. 

If such petitions are drawn up where an £)nglish gentleman (who can 
have no object but to combine justice with mercy) is the Ju^e, how 
much more grounds would not the petitioners have to adopt this system, 
where their own countrymen spoke to the guilt of the prisoner! 

Representation of this kind would be, 1 foresee, just as frequent as the 
trials. Bribery on behalf of the sufiTerer (or his relations, in cases of 
murder) would be asserted. Old family feud.^ would be adduced as rea¬ 
sons for partial decisions; and, in some cases, truth would be so mingled 
with falsehood, that the Judge (to whom, of course, such petitions would 
be referred) might find great difficulty in offering an opinion. 

5tli. 
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Mr. H. Pottinger’s ' Question. Answer. 

l^hes Would it not tend gradually to 5th. I think not; it would more 

24 r£^t!l 822 . interest them more in the police adi likely have an opposite effect, for it 
. ' ■ . ministration of the country, and the would subject those who were called 

Trial byJurt/. punishment of offenders ? jurymen to trouble and inconvenience, 

and might induce PotaUs and others 
to release offenders, rather than be exposed to the chance of being shm- 
moned on their trial. 


6th. The sentences of our criminal 6th. This is not the fault of the sys- 
courts are understood, in too many tern, but the consequences of the de¬ 
instances, to be ■ regarded with great gradation of the public feelings and 
indifference by the community, and mind. Let us remove the cause of 
considered to affect but little the cha- that degradation, and we shall destroy 
racter of the offender: would not the the root of the evil. This can only, of 
verdict of juries have a tendency to course, be done in the manner pointed 
remove this evil, ami to make the na- out in the answer to the second query, 
tives view the convicted criminal as a It appears to me, the verdicts of juries 
person mo.st seriously and justly de- would in no way tend to accelerate 
graded ? the object in view. If the sentence 

pronounced by an English gentleman, 
in whose honour, veracity, .sense, and discrimination, the natives have 
the fullest confidence, docs not affect in the eyes of those people the 
character of the offender, what, 1 would inquire, is to be anticipated from 
the verdict of a body of men, who are known (or at least considered) to 
be void of every proper feeling ? 


7th. What would be the best mode, 
in your opinion, of constituting a na¬ 
tive jury, witli the view' particularly 
of guarding against prejudices arising 
from caste, eitiier against the prisoner 
or in his fiivour ? 


7tft. Although the preceding replies 
will have shew n that I am decidedly 
against the measure, I still consider it 
my duty to offer ray opinion on this 
and the subsequent queries. 

'file best mode would be, I think 


(where castes admitted it), to have one 
half of the jury of the same caste as the prisoner, and the other half of 
the caste ot‘ the person on whom the crime was perpetrated. Where the 
prisoners were Bhecls, Uaihs, Maungs, or llamoossees, this woidd not 
however be practicable, because some of those peojde are considered so 
low as not to be allowed to take an oath, nor even enter a court of 


justice where there arc Brahmins; and others are looked on as savages, or 
wild men, the employment of whom in sucli an affair would render it an-; 
object of ridicule and laughter. 


I am indeed not certain but putting common ivialirattas on junes 
would have the same effect, and after all we might find ourselves reduced 
to select from Brahmins and Mussulmans. 


8th. What degree of power would 8th. The less power they had, cer- 
you recommend to be entrusted to tainly the better: but I foresee great 
juries on the commencement of the difficulty in the judicious restraint of 
plan, if it should be adopted ? juries. A hint from the presiding 

Judge would be taken as an order, 
and the lax ideas of natives as to proofs would constantly lead to misun¬ 
derstanding between the jury and the court. 

I had a case, since I began to answer these queries, before me, which 
will exemplify this observation. 

A man’s shop had been plundered of some grain during his absence at 
another village : he gnt a warrant from the Camavisdar of the district to 
search his neighbours’ houses, in company with some sepoys, and the 
Koolkurnee and Shaitkec (head of the dealers) of the place. They pro- 
cceded to several houses, and at last in one of them the person who had 
been robbed produced a handful of rice, which he said he had taken out 
of an earthen vessel in the house in which they were then searching, 
and which, he added, was of the samekind as had been stolen. The 
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rice thus produced* and some brought from the shop that had been plun- 
dered were examined by various people, who agreed unanimously as to 24'*Sept?18^. 
the both samples being of one crop; the suspicion against the owner v ^ ^ 

« f the last-searched house was therefore confirmed, and he was sum- Trial by Jury. 
loncd as the chief before the Camavisdar. He protested his innocence, 
and after some discussion a sepoy was sent to his house to bring half a 
seer of rice out of the same earthen vessel from which the prosecutor 
appeared to take what he had shewn to the searching party. This was 
done : and on its being compared with the rice brought from the sepoy 
of the prosecutor, it was found they by no means corresponded. The 
Camavisdar, although he did not perceive the sinister views of the 
accuser to their full extent, very properly released the suspected man ; 
but so fiilly were many of the witnesses impressed with his guilt, that 
they urged the prosecutor to come to me ; and, not being so fully aware 
of the foregoing particulars as I am now, I gave considerable credit to 
his assertions of the Camavisdar having been partial, and summoned 
the whole of the parties, when I tried the charge formally. It is clear, 
in this case, the prosecutor must have had the rice he produced in the 
accused’s house concealed somewhere about his person, and took the first 
opportunity where grain of that kind was discovered to shew it to his 
companions, as his object was not to detect the thief, but to settle the 
offence on some one from whom he might recover damages. 

Had a native jury tried this, I have little doubt but the man would 
have been found guilty unless the Judge interposed his authority; and 
in this case the prosecutor Vould have exclaimed against such a step. 


Question. 

9th. Would it be possible, and if 
so would it be desirable, in your 
opinion, that juries should be appoint¬ 
ed from all castes of Hindoos, and sit 
indiscriminately ? 

10th. If not, what castes would, in 
^our opinion, be eligible for this ser- 
rice ? 


Answer. 

9th. The plan proposed in this 
query is the best, no doubt, and with 
the exceptions made in the seventh 
reply, 1 know of no impedment. 

10th. See the preceding replies. 


11th. Would it in any case be prac- 11th. Where the offender was a 
dcable to place Mahomedans and Mussulman, 1 would have his jury of 
Hindoos on the same jury, and would that caste, and half of the caste of 
it-1>e desirable to do so ? the person on whom the offence was 

committed, with the reservations al¬ 
ready alluded to of Dairhs, &c. If both parties (accused and prosecutor) 
were Mussulmans, the whole jury should be of that persuasion. 


These rules - would apply to Hindoos, whether Brahmins, Koonbees, 
Purdeeses, Rajpoots, &c. &c.; and where any of the four excepted castes 
were exclusively concerned in the offence, I would take an equal propor¬ 
tion of Brahmins and other Hindoos. 


12th. If, upon the whole, the ap¬ 
pointment of jurymen should appear 
to you to be likely to be attended with 
advantage, would the following mode 
of employing them accord with your 
sentiments, or would you recommend 
any material alteration ? The Judge, 
after the evidence on both sides had 
been heai'd, to sum up the case, and 
remark upon the evidence adduced; 
the jury to deliver their verdict, with 
an explanation of the grounds of it, 
stating particularly their reasons for 
believing or disbelieving evidence, 
where that belief or disbelief has oc- 
VoL. I V casioned 


12th. The plan proposed in the 
query under reply is the best, and in 
my opinion the only one .that could 
be adopted. The Judge would re¬ 
quire to be most careful, in summing 
up, not to betray the smallest incli¬ 
nation to the side of the prosecution or 
defence, if the case was doubtful, 
else his opinion would beyond any 
doubt bias the jury. Where the 
arraigned persons pleaded guilty and 
the proofs were clear, there would be 
less occasion for circumspection ou 
the Judge’s behalf. 

10 X 
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Q^stion. 

casioned their verdict. The Judge on receiving the verdict, if his own. 
sentiments coincided with it, to pronounce sentence accordingly; if they 
differed from it, to refer the case, with his opinion, to the Sudder Adawlut ? 

Question. Answer. ^ 

13th. Does any thing occur to you 13th. I have been so explicit in my 
relative to the mode of constituting answers to the queries, that I can add 
juries, the powers which should be nothing to my observations, except 
entrusted to them, the tendency of reiteration of my conviction that the 
the measure, and generally its prac- population of this country is not 
ticability and advisability or the re- adapted to receive any benefit from 
verse, which is not particularly borne the trial by jury. When the period 


upon or comprehended in the 
going questions ? If so, state 
sentiments at large. 


fore- 

your 


at which it may be introduced with 
hopes of success will arrive, it is im- 
})ossible to surmise with any precision : 
but 1 shall not think till after the pre¬ 
sent generation shall have passed away, and a new one grown up under 
our example and presiding care, both of which should be strenuously 
directed to correcting the vices and errors which I may safely assert have 
for many, centuries existed throughout India, whether under a Hindoo or 
Mussulman government. 

(Signed) II. rOTTINGEll. 


J. BKIGGS, Eso. 


to Wm. CHAPLIN, Eso., 


Mr. J. Briggs' 
(No date.) 



Criminal 

Punchayets. 


(Without Date). 

Sir : 

1. I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the S^id 
ultimo, on the subject of criminal ])unchayets, requiring me to state how they 

.»were conducted by me in Candeish, and to give my opinion as to the prac¬ 
ticability of their being generally inti oduced. 

2. I shall, in the first instance, explain in a few words the mode I adopted 
in Candeish. By some misapprehension of the instructions of the Honourable , 
the late sole Commissioner, J commenced my criminal trials by assembling 8,.^ 
punchayet, and from having been many years in the habit of superintendin^^^ 
similar courts in the army, it did not occur to me there was any thing strang«!?| 
or novel in the }>roceeding. The number of persons assembled were neyera 
less than five, and sometimes seven or nine^ They were selected usually fromj 
among the Zemindars of the pergunnah in which the criminal case was tried, | 
and from persons of respectability, commonly Brahmins, who accompany the 
cutcherry on business of their own. 

3. After they were assembled, they were requested to select a mookh or 
foreman ; and the prisoner, being brought to the bar, was told these persons 
were about to bear evidence for and against him, and to decide on his guilt, 
but that if he objected to any of them, to do so. The evidence on the pro¬ 
secution was then gone into, and subsequently the defence. At the close of 
the examination of each witness, the punchayet was applied to by me to know 
if any thing occurred to them to ask more of the witness, and the prisoner 
was likewise asked if he wished to put any question. It was in this stage of 
the proceedings I frequently derived assistance from an intelligent juryman, 
when, from the mode in which the evidence was given, a further examination 
by him has led more clearly to elucidate an obscure fact. 

4. After the prisoner’s defence, the punchayet or jury was then required to 
give its opinion as to the prisoner’s guilt; upon which the Shastree was called 
on to pronounce the law on the case, which was promulgated, and sentence 
passed accordingly. 

5. Criminal trials by jury are considered by Englishmen as the most sacred 
privilege of secuiity against oppression, and the basis of what is termed an 

Englishman’s 
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Englishman’s liberty. We are in the habit of considering this a species of 
liberty, however, that is only Calculated for a free state, the population of 
which, through its representatives, make its own laws. Now, although I shall 
not pretend to deny that, among other invaluable rights to which an English* 
mm lays claim, the trial by jury is one of the most important, yet it does 
nor appear to me that a trial previous to punishment by a number of his own 
countrymen is a privilege which is likely to grow into a spirit of opposition 
to the ruling authority, however it may be in any country, or which can be 
particularly objectionable under any Government, whei'e there is every dispo¬ 
sition to do impartial justice, and to protect its subjects from local oppression. 

6. In submitting my opinion on this large subject, I shall venture to look at 
it on a scale beyond the precincts of this province, and to discuss its merits 
on general grounds, and I propose therefore to divide it under the following 
heads ; 

1st. What are the objections of the present criminal system, conducted 
without punchaycts or juries ? 

2d. What are the objections to criminal punchayets ? 

3d. What precedents are there for criminal punchayets, under our own, 
or under the native Governments ? 

First, then, as to the objections attending our present criminal system, it will 
hardly be denied, that the main object of punishment is to deter, by example, 
others from crime ; and to attain this object, the greater the publicity and the 
more extensive the knowledge of the crime and punishment is'spread, the 
moi’e likely is this end to be attained, and more particularly in the vicinity of 
the place where the crime has been committed. It would be advantageous, 
therefore, if it were practicable, that every trial should take place somewhere 
within a convenient distance of the spot where the crime was committed; and if 
a number of respectable persons of the district, who are likely to be well ac¬ 
quainted with the character of the prisoner and with the merits of the case, are 
assembled to investigate it, it appears to me that publicity would by this means 
be best disseminated; so that while, on the one hand, the prisoner would have all 
the advantage arising out of a good character in his favour, yet, on the other 
hand, tlie fullest information would likely be obtained, and the consummation 
of the desired publicity would be completed by the infliction of the pupishment 
on the spot of the commission of crime. Besides these advantages on the score 
of local example, there are two others worthy of consideration : the first relates 
lo evidence ; the second to the administration ol’justice through the agency of 
native population. And first, relating to evidence. An experience of more 
than twenty-one years in India has impressed on me the extreme difficulty of 
any European, however intimately acquainted with the languages of this 
country, being competent to elicit properly, and to give its proper weight to i 
native evidence. I do not borrow this opinion from the .several eminent pifblic 
functionaries who have already adopted it, but I am quite prepared to confirm 
it from the fullest conviction, and the more particularly since my duties have 
lately required of me the exercise of civil, judicial, and magisterial functions; 
and it is in our deficiency in tin's respect 1 am disposed to attach considerable 
importance to the criminal trial by punchayct or jury. 

On the second score, I only repeat what I have more than once observed, 
that the more the native popidation can be rendered the means of supporting 
and aiding in the judicial, police, and revenue duties, the more likely we are 
to create attachment and fidelity to the state, and to derive most of those 
advantages in point of information, to which as foreigners, with habits and dis¬ 
positions so opposite to the inhabitants, we must long cpntinue to remain 
strangers. 

Secondly, as to what are the objections to criminal punchayets, there are, I 
conceive, many circumstances to be considered before making them general. 

In the first place| punchayets or juries, modelled, as they must necessarily be 
to render them efficient, by certain rules and restrictions, are new, and unless 
the advantages considerably counterbalance the disadvanta^^es, they should 
be introduced with great caution, like all other innovations. To render them 

popular, 
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popular, the duties of juror must fall light on the people, and individuals 
must be remunerated according to the. inconvenience they are put to by their 
attendance. To render them efficient, certain descriptions of persons mu-t be 
liable to be summoned, and compelled to attend under penalties to be fixed. 
To render them just, jurors betraying their duty should be liable to severe 
])unishmcnt as example; and|pstly, to render it a fair court, it should be com¬ 
posed of certain castes, according to the prisoners who are to be tried. It is 
true that all these subjects are matters of detail, and may be regulated by 
specific rules ; but, in such a society as that of India, they are by no means 
matters of simple arrangement. 


Lastly, what precedents are there for criminal punchayets, under our owm or 
under the native Governments ? And first, under our own Government: it 
will immediately occur, that the military law protects not only the native sol¬ 
dier, but the meanest camp followers, from punishment without a trial by his 
countrymen ; a privilege which he enjoys as a public servant of the Govern¬ 
ment, or of a military officer, wliich is denied to the most opulent and 
respectable individual in civil life, living on his own fortune, and amenable to 
no master but the laws of the country alone. I state the fact, without con¬ 
trasting the advantages either of the one mode of trial or the other; but I 
cannot avoid mentioning that the mode of investigation, as far as regard to 
feeling and rank arc likely to be much preserved on the one hand, while the 
same consideration is very unlikely to operate either on an European Judge 
or on the several minor servants of the court, from the Examiner down to the 
f?licriff’s officer who serves the writ or summons, unless to be made the plea of 
extortion. It is where men of family and caste are concerned, either in cri¬ 
minal or civil cases, that 1 am led to understand the rules of the courts in our 
old provinces are considered so olmoxious, and in the enforcing of which all 
those indulgences, and attentions to local prejudices and individual caste and 
respectability, which distinguish the system of our rule from that of all other 
conquerors, our predecessors in India, are trampled under foot under the 
blind march of impartial justice, which in Europe knows no distinction of per¬ 
sons. 'J'his is a delicate and important point, and is more likely to find its 
jtroper weight and level through the influence of punchayets, perhaps, than 
from any specific rules of the wisest of European legislators with the best 
intentions. 


The trial by jury has, 1 believe, been for some time resorted to in Ceylon, ^ 
in a country which for many years was the scat of internal warfare, and off 
occasional intestine insurrection. 11 has hardly been in force sufficiently long;i' 
to i>ronounce on its advantages, or to form a test of its excellence, though m 
should conceive its inconveniences, if any e^sted, would ere this have been 
but of which I have not heard. 


With reference to criminal punchayets under native Governments, I am of 
opinion that both civil and criminal punchayets were constantly had recourse 
to; they formed the inquest of the true state of any case, and they prepared 
the question for the decision of the superior without imposing on him any 
trouble : all their proceedings were recorded, and they concluded by giving 
an opinion. This mode of adjudication in criminal matters w'as seldom had 
recourse to but in the event of cajiital cases. The punchayct was a select 
jury, appointed by the chief civil authority : it sat, exhausted the evidence, 
and pronounced its decision on the guilt of the prisoner; the Shastree was 
then consulted as to the law, and the prince or chief passed sentence as he 
thought fit. The punchayet was guided by no rules of evidence ; it rejected 
whaf it. considered irrelevant or unimportant, though it generally took the 
trouble of examining every sort, however remote from the point; but in the 
whole proceeding there was no fixed principle of action, and the nature of the 
investigation, therefore, depended much on the ability and the qualifications of 
those who were appointed to the duty, as well as on the character of the 
accused. 

In concluding this subject, however, I must beg leave to submit my opinion, 
that to render punchayets, cither civil or criminal, efficient, they must be sub¬ 
jected to a set of defined rules ; and in the formation of those rules, both the 
experience and ability of European talent will be insufficient without a full 

and 
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and unreserved communication of the sentiments of enlightened natives them' 
selves, for whose benefit alone they are intended to be rendered applicable 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. BllIGGS, 

Political Agent in C'andeish. 


J. BRIGGS, Esq. to Wm. CHAPLIN. Esq., 

Dated the \Sth September 1822. 

Sir : 

1. I have the honour to forward replies to the queries on the subject of cri- Mr. J. Briggs’ 

minal trial by jury, forwarded in your letter of the 25th ultimo, and I hope to*Quories 
they may be deemed satisfactory. I 3 *!sep*t? ib 22 . 

2. The subject is, however, so large, and embraces so many questions of a —;; ' 

political as well as of a judicial nature, that it is with great deference I sub- 

mit my opinion on it. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) J. BRIGGS* 

Political Agent in Candeish. 

Question. Answer. 

1st. What would in your opinion be 1st. The general effects likely to 
the general effects of appointing ju- be produced by the introduction of 
dicial assessors, -or jurymen, from this measure will entirely depend on 
among the natives, for the , purpose the regulations which may hereafter be 
of assisting in the trial of criminal formed on the subject, 
cases ? 

2d, Would the evil efiects, if any, 2d. The evils I apprehend may be 
which you apprehend might result combated by rules hereafter attended 
from them, be likely in the course of to, and they will increasf or diminish 
time to diminish, or the reverse ? in proportion as those rules prove effi¬ 

cient or otherwise for the purposes for 
which they are framed. The following occur to me as the most apparent 
difficulties. 

1. Ensuring intelligent jurymen. 

2. Ensuring puncl;ual attendance. 

3. Ensuring, as far as may be, impartial jurymen. 

4. Preventing the duty falling too heavy on particular persons and 
classes. 

The necessity of avoiding these evils need not be dwelt upon. 

Besides thise evils, which may be met by regulations, is one that time 
and more intimate acquaintance with the principles of our administration 
are alone likely to remove: this is, the difference of opinion which will 
frequently occur between the Judge and the jury, ft will be long before 
the latter is made to comprehend that it is only to judge of the fact 
separated from the motives. The juries will invariably be disposed to con¬ 
sider all the circumstances that lead to the commission of particular 
crimes, and will give their verdict with reference to that consideration; 
and in some instances the verdict, though strictly conscientious,jfmay be 
at variance with our notions of justice. 1 recollect one case in particular, 
which occurred in a trial in Candeish, where the jury held oat with firm¬ 
ness, in resisting all the arguments that could be used to influence them 
in finding a person guilty of murder and subsequent rebellion against the 
Government, although the fact of his being present when the murder 
was committed, and of his being in arms against the Government, were 
distinctly proved ; but the jury maintained that he was neither privy to the 

- commission of tiie murder, nor was he active in the rebellion ; that on 
both occasions he was merely a follower of his elder brother j that it was 
♦ VoL. IV. 10 Y natural 
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natural when the former had committed the act and absconded with all 
his family, that the younger brother should go also; and that as to his 
being found with* him when in arms against the Government, it was quite 
consistent with his situation. That no proofs of personal acti\ijty appeared 
against the younger brother, but on the contrary it seemed he was of a 
mild, inofl’ensivc charact#, and the jury would not reconcile themselves 
to find him guilty of the .charge. 

I shall content myself with remarking on two or three more instances, 
where difference of opinion, even among the natives themselves, is likely 
to occur. 

The putting to death of Bheels and other notorious classes of robbers 
upon very slight suspicion, was, under the late Government, deemed 
proper, and no sin whatever was attached to'the act of decoying them by 
fair promises and falling upon them afterwards; on the contrary, it was 
rather looked on as meritorious. It has been with Ihe utmost difficulty 
that the custom of extorting ^confession from prisoners, frequently by 
cruel punishments, has been put a stop to. Again, a Mahomedan hardly 
thinks it a crime to mutilate, by cutting off the nose of his wife or his 
mistress, on the slightest grounds of infidelity, while a Brahmin views 
the deed with horror and disgust; though again he would contemplate 
as worse than a murderer the man who slays a cow, which the Maho¬ 
medan kills for his food. Again, among many classes witches ape held 
in ^ch'abhorrence and dread, that they think it right to cut oft- their 
noses, and even to put to death such unfortuitate women as may be 
•pronounced to be possessed of the black art. Again, almost every caste 
considers it pollution to cat with one of another; a man’s own son 
is ejected from the house of his father who partakes of the food of a 
schismatic, even of his own persuasion. Now it is from a society so 
framed that it is proposed to draw juries, for the administration of the 
laws under the British Government. The modification of the Hindoo 
and Mahomedan codes, which takes place every day in our courts, I feel 
convinced gives satisfaction to the people themselves. The keenest pre¬ 
judices‘gradually become blunted under our rule; and although the 
establishing of trial by jury is a measure presenting numerou.s difficulties, 

I am not of opinion that they are insurmountable,* and 1 conceive none so 
likely to give to the better-informed classes a proper and exalted notion of' 
our principles of justice, and by degrees to banish altogether many of* 
the absurd notions and distinctions among individuals that at presen^ 
prevail. 

Question. Answer. 

Sd. Would‘the measure be agree- 3d. By the upper classes, and by thtl^ 
able to the natives ? best-informed natives, the measure, if 

the evils above alluded to are suffi¬ 
ciently averted, will 1 believe* be properly appreciated even at first, and 
in the end the advantage of being tried by a jury will probably be 
highly valued by all classes. 

4th. Would it not have' the effect 4th. I think it would be likely to 
of increasing the, confidence of the have this efiect. At present they are 
natives in our ,administration of crimi- little known ; all depends on the per- 
nal justice, by gradually rendering sonal character of the Judge; and 
them better acquainted with the prin- among a people who have been taught 
cipleson which it is conducted? from their birth to consider every act 

of Government and its representative 
as arbitrary, it is no wonder that they should be ignorant upon what 
fixed principles our judicial proceedings are conducted. If it be ad¬ 
mitted that the notion of our judicial principles is formed from the 
estimate in which the Judge is held, it will hardly be disputed that this 
estimation will constantly be liable to vary on every new appointment. 
The intentions of Government are universally admitted to be good and 
just; but the distance which exists between Europeans in high civil 
stations and the natives, must for ever keep the latter unacquainted with ^ 
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the true character of the former, and usually much to the disparagement ^ Implies 
of tlje European junes, would, in my opinion, tend to correct some-of is sept. 1822 . 
the evils adverted to. The true character of ouf Judges, and the real — - . 
motive%of their conduct^ would be at once seen and appreciated by inde- Trial btf Jury, 
pendent and respectabli persons forming part of a large community. 

They would aid considerably the Judge irfl^oing through trials, and the 
parties being better known to each other, a mutual interest would be 
imperceptibly established where such cannot at present exist. , 

Question. Answer. 

5th. Would it not tend gradually 5th, I think this advantage would 
to interest them more in the police also gradually be attained, but the 
administration of the country and the motives are remote and not quite ap- 
punishincnt of ofienders ? parent. A greater interest might per¬ 

haps be excited by granting rewards, 
as in some c^es in England, for prosecution of criminals to conviction, 
and some certain punishment be inflicted where any person protects a 
criminal knowing hira^ to be such, or where he either connives at crime 
or is an accessary in any shape before or after the fact to.its commission, 
without bringing the culprit to justice. 


(5th. The sentences of our criminal 6th. It is too true, that criminals, 
courts are understood, in too many after conviction in our courts, are not 
instances, to be regarded with great held in ^uch abhorrence,as from tljc 


indifference by the community, and 
considered to affect but little the cha¬ 
racter of the offender : would not the 
verdicts of juries have a tendency to 
remove this evil, and to make the na¬ 
tives view the convicted criminal as a 


nature of their crime they ouglit to be. 
Verdicts of juries would very likely 
render them more so, becausff the 
whole stfltc of the case, in all its de¬ 
formity, would become more generally 
known ; and because, after conviction 


person most deservedly and justly de- by a jury, no dispassionate person 
graded? could doubt that the nature of the 

crime was such, as among the natives 
themselves would warrant the infliction of the sentence passed. Much 
ignorance on this score at present exists; but 1 question if the moral 
condition of the people is sufficiently pure to check crime by. publicly 
withdrawing themselves from all convicted persons. It is to be hoped 
that the gradual improvement in the stale of society, and the improvement 
of the better classes in the administration of justice, will tend considerably 
to ameliorate the morals of the community at large. 


*7th. What would be the best mode, 7th. When we find in England, 
in your opinion, of constituting a na- where the law knows no distinction 
*iv€ jury, with the view particularly of of persons, and wherein fact no ma- 
guarding against prejudices arising terial distinction prevails, that no less 
n-om caste, either against the prisoner than twenty-fobr acts of parliament 
■or in his favour ? * ate quoted by one law authority 

(Burn's Justice) on the simple point 
of who may, or who may not be jurors,” it will perhaps be readily 
conceded that, in a country like this, among such variety of castes, 
wherein the partialities towards and prejudices against each other are so 
krong, it is no easy task to say how juries ought to be constituted.'' In 
providing for this measure, I^ponceive four points ought particularly to 
be'kept in view. 


1. To make the duty to fall so lightly as not to be considered a 
grievance. 

3. To decide who may or who may not be jurors. ^ 

4. To ensure punctual attendance. 


On the first point. If the courte are, as at present, confined to one 
particular spot, and all criminals are to be tried as soon after commitment 
as possible, «t would be tmeessary to have a jury always in waiting, and 
the burthen would be odious and grievous to those compelled to attend. 
This objection is. peculiarly applicable to Candeish, though perhaps not so. 

where 
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where the population is greater, and tlie courts are held in cities. To 
obviate this, 1 would propose that capital cases only, or very heinous 
cHines, such as murder, gang robbery, highway robbery, &c. &c., in whi^ 
the parties would be liable to death or transportation, should be tried by 
jury by way of experiment in the first instance ; and in order to prevent 
the duty lulling too hard on jurors, 1 should propose that the Judge, or 
Acting Judges for the time being, should have his sessions once in three 
months. In the Deccan administration, owing to the extent ^ each 
range, it might be requisite that the trials of capital cases should take 
place in different parts of the district, both to alleviate the burthens of 
jurors, to ensure greater publicity, and to admit of the jurors being 
residents of the vicinity wherein the crime is committed. The advantages 
derived from this sort of publicity in England, not only as to the previous 
knowledge of the circumstances by the jury, but by that afforded of every 
thing connected with the trial. condemnation, and execution, are much 
less where the trial occurs in a court in which scardifely any one attends 
but the parties themselves, and in a remote station from the spot where 
the crime is committed. If it be objected to this measure, that a prisoner 
who may eventually be found innocent, will be thus liable to detention 
for three months in prison before trial, we must also ^ake into considera¬ 
tion the chances against the occurrence which should be balanced against 
the certain inconvcnieycc of trying him at the hoozzoor station, by which 
the same set of jurors will be liable to be called on. Before a prisoner is 
ev€il' committed for trial on a capital charge, his case is first examined on 
the spot by the Aumeens or Mainlutdar; his own 'statement or confession, 
'^nd the depositions of all the evidences, are taken in writing before 
witnesses at the time; he is then sent to the court, where a subsequent 
examination takes place before an European Magistrate, and on his con¬ 
viction that sufficient n^atter exists to bring him to trial, then, and then 
only, he is committed to jail. The choice of difficulties therefore lies 
between such a person being detained, at the utmost, three months in ja^il, 
and the inconvenience, not to say hardship, of perpetual calls on one set 
of jurors; to which may be added the object of having the prisoner tried 
on the spot in the neighbourhood of the place where the crime has been 
committed. 

On the second point. To preclude as far as is practicable all partiality., 
or prejudice, 1 would propose that in many talooks a general list, to bii 
arranged alphabetically, of all persons liable to be called on as juroriS 
should be kept, and that it should be competent to the Judge going 
circuit to summon a certain number, sa^ sufficient for three juries, to be^ml 
attendance, from which number twelve should be drawn for in open court^ 
to form thte jury, themselves selecting a foreman. The prisoner to be 
allowed to challenge peremptorily to the extent of one compifete jury. 
In all cases of lIin«loo criminals, the jury to consist entirely of persons of 
that persuasion. In the case a Mahomedan accused of capital crime 
committed on the person ®f a Hindoo, the jury to consist of at least seven 
Mahomedans; when both parties are Mahomedans, the infy to consist 
entirely of Mahomedans. In cases of Brahmins, the wTOe jury to be 
com])Osed of Brahmins. These occur to me at present as obvious rules to 
•ensure just verdicts, as far as is practicable in a society so composed as 
lhat of India. 

On the third point: “Who may*or who may not be jurofs.” In 
England the trial by jury is a right which every man claims; this right is 
acknowledged alike by the Government and the subject; and while the 
community demands the enforcing of the law fof its jjrotcction, the 
criminal has a right to the benefit of that law, which entitles him to the 
protection of a jury of his countrymen. Hence the necessity of com¬ 
pelling the attendance of jurors, and the origin of the several acts 
deciding “ who may or who mayihot be jurors.** In India the case is 
materially altered ; but if the mcasuie be once made imccptable to the 
communitys the necessity for conjpclling attendance will be immediately 
gi anted. If the question could be put to the vote abstractedly, whether 
the trial by jury would be acceptable ? when understood, it would probably 
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be answered in the affirmative. But if it were to be generally adopted in 
all cases of criminal investigation ; to take place always at one spot; the 
person in attendance not remunerated; and lastly, contumacy or neglect 
in not attending at a particular hour liable to punisluucnt by fine or 
disgrace, I have little doubt the boon would be rejected. The question, 
however, does not seem to rest entirely on the mere circumstance of its 
being actually acceptable to the natives, but rather that, in case it should 
^pear to the Government desirable as a measure of judicial policy, what 
are the best raq|isures to render it subservient to that policy, in such a 
manner as to mak^ it acceptable. In the Indian community there ase 
numerous persons in the upper and middling classes of society who hold 
hereditary immunities from the Government, I'or the performance of 
certain duties which neither occupy their time exclusively, nor under our 
Government are they even always required at their hands. All male 
members of a family of this description ought to be bound, in virtue of’ 
these heredit^jry advantages, to serve on juries between the age of twenty- 
one and sixty, unless incapacitated by certified sickness or other inability 
from attending. 

This would include, among Brahmins:—Daispandies, Koolkurnees, 
Gam Bhutts, and .loses. 

Among the Chutiy and Shooder castes:—Daismooks, Potails, and 
Chowdries. 

Among the Byce, or trading castes ;—Setcas and Mahajuns aUthe head 
of the caste. 

Among Mahoincdans:—Razees, Khutello, Moollas, and others. 

No person ^should be competent to be a juryman who cannot read and 
write. Whenever a person incompetent from this reason is summoned, 
he should be compelled to find a substitute, j>aying him a certain sum 
daily, to be fixetl by a regulation. No per.sou should be allowed to 
become a substitute who was not hono^fir/a a native of* the district, ami 
he should be able to prove himself possessed of personal property, either 
in house, land, or stock in trade, worth at lea.st 1,000 rupees, and that 
he is in every respect of unobjectionable character. I am notwsure that 
Potails and Chowdries shouhl often be calletl on, because it is not 
required of them jthat they should be able to read and write, and it would 
be hard that they in particidar should be liable to fine on all occasions. 
It would be well if persons incompetent to sit as jurymen from not 
being able to read and write, should be held also to be incapable of 
succeeding hereafter to hereditary offices wherein the duties to be per¬ 
formed require such knowledge, and although this is merely thrown out 
he»c as a hint, its consideration is by no means irrelevant to the subject 
of juries. 

On the last point, vtz. the subjects of compulsory attendance. 

It wilLperhaps hardly be questioned whether this is absolutely necessary 
to ensuf^Pefficiency to the measure. The persons above alluded to are, 
strictly speaking, servants of the Government j they derive annually a 
•part of their livelihood from the emoluments of their offices, and therefore 
it is considered advisable to employ them in aiding in the administration 
of justice. They may justly be comj)elIed to attend, on pain of forfeiting 
part of the perquisites of the office for the year on whicli they are called 
on j and in cases of neglect, whereby the proceedings arc impeded, it 
ought to be competent to the Judge to impose such fine as he may deem 
proper. If the trial by jury be confined to capital crimes, in the fiwt 
placq» the demand on hereditary office-holders will not fall too heavy. A 
few years will probably shew whether it is desirable to continue the practice 
or to extend it to all criminal casgs, in which event it is to be expected 
that the way will be paved to include a much larger portion of the 
community in the liability to serve. Among others, all persons holding 
immunities from Government in any shape above a certain amount might 
Voi., IV. 10 Z bp 
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be included, and eventually all persons holding hereditary household or 
landed property of certain value, and being a permanently fixed resident. 
Long before that period, probably the necessity of enforcing attendance 
will be generally acknowledged as a trifling inconvenience, compared 
with the advantages to be derived from the trial by jury. It seems how¬ 
ever desirable that some privileges should be granted to all jurymen : in 
court, for instance, they ought to sit on benches or chairs ; ind if some 
other privileges could be thought on t|j|at would render the ddly an 
object of ambition, it would greatly tend to the efficifcncy of the measure. 

, Question. Answer. 

h. What degree of power would 8th. The power of the jury should 
you recommend to be entrusted to be confined to the finding of the verdict, 
juries on the commencement of the whether guilty or not guilty; they 
plan, if it should be adopted ? should however be allowed, in case a 

prisoner may not be deemed guilty to 
the whole extent of the charge, to state to what, in their opinion, he is 
guilty, and the votes of the majority should decide the question. It can 
seldom happen that seven persons (chosen in the way 1 have alluded to) 
would bo guilty of injustice in a greater degree than twelve. 

9th. Would it be possible, and if so 9th. 1 think it would not be pos- 
would be desirable, in your opinion, sible to reconcile all castes of Hin- 
that jurymen should be appointed doos, in the present state of society, to 
from all castes of Hindoos, and sit sit together on a jury, although all 
indiscriminately f castes of Hindoos and Mahomedans 

do sit together on native courts mai- 
tial; but the military laws know no distinction of persons of the same 
rank, and when we confer military rank on a Purwarry, w^ create a fictitious 
respectability, which is supported on all points of duty in violation of 
every feeling of caste, but is lost the moment the individual returns into 
society. This has been so much felt in the Matlras army, that many years 
ago these castes were prohibited from being enlisted in the army at all, by 
a general order, which is still in force. To reconcile a whole community to 
waive all feelings of distinction of this sort, we must first of all create 
this fictitious elevation, and then compel people to respect it. In the 
formation of juries, however, this would be impracticable; the prisoner's 
station in society alone should be considered, to ensure his being tried by 
an impartial tribunal. 
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10th. If not, what castes would, in 
your opinion, be eligible for this ser¬ 
vice ? 

11th. Would it, in any case, be 

? racticable to place Mahomedans and 
lindoos on the same jury, and would 

it be desirable to do so ? 

• 

12th. If, upon the whole, the ap¬ 
pointment of jurymen should appear to 
you to be likely to be attended with ad¬ 
vantage, would the following mode of 
employing them accord with your 
sentiments, or would you recommend 
any material alteration? The Judge, 
after the evidence on both sides had 
been heard, fo sum up the case and 
remark upon the evidence adduced ; 
the jury to deliver their verdict, with 
an.' explanation of the ground of it, 
stating particularly their reasons for 
believing or disbelieving evidence, 
where that belief or disbelief has occa¬ 
sioned their verdict} the Judge, on 
receiving the verdict, if his own sen¬ 
timents 


lOlh. This question has been antj^ 
cipat^d in reply to the seventh. 

» 11th. I conceive there could be no 
objection whatever. 


12th. In addition to ^e mode laid 
down, I would have a Veman, to be 
selected from the jury. I would allow 
the prisoner to challenge, peremp¬ 
torily, to the extent of twelve. Both 
jurors and prisoners should be asked 
if they wished to put any questions to 
every witness before he retired; and 
lastly, 1 would retjuire the verdict to 
be given in writing, and signed by 
each member. This, among natives, 
appears to me to be more binding 
even than a verbal oath ; they say, 
“ a man cannot deny his own hand- 
“ writing,” and they Certainly attach 
the greatest importance to written 
documents, for the contents of which 
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Qriestim. 

timents coincided with it, to pro¬ 
nounce sentence accordingly; if they 
dj^ered from it, to refer the case, with 
his opinion, to the Sudder Adawlut ? 


Ansvoei'. 

the WTiter is deemed strictly respon¬ 
sible. 


13th. Does any thing occur to you 
relative to tibc mode of constituting 
juries, 4he powers which should be 
entrusted to them, the tendency of 
the measure, and generally its practi¬ 
cability or the reverse, which is not 
particularly borne upon or compre¬ 
hended in the foregoing questions ; if 
so, state your sentiments at large ? 


13th. The whole subject is alto¬ 
gether of such magnitude, that it is 
hardly possible to canvass it within 
the limited scope of replies to definite 
questions. We have had a long expe-* 
rience of military juries; the objec¬ 
tions to them have not been such as 
to suggest the idea of abolishing them. 
The punishment of military offenders 
is of more vital importance to the 
efficiency of the army, perhaps, than that of civil criiniuuls to the exis¬ 
tence of the Government; but the lives and character of civil society 
ought, perhaps, to be at least as fefiectually protected from arbitrary 
power. We have had experience that persons coming from the lower 
classes of society, as the privates of all armies must be, have been ren¬ 
dered, by a long acquaintance with our habits and manners, fit to deter¬ 
mine on the guilt or otherwise of persons tried for crimes, alike amenable 
to the civil as well as the military law; and it*is therefore likely, among 
the upper and middling classes of the society in general, we shall not be 
at a loss to select jurors equally respectable, intelligent, and free from 
prejudice, as among the native officers of the Indian army. Viewed 
purely as a question of jurisprudence, I do not contemplate any evils 
from the measure, that will not on the whole be counterbalanced by the 
good to be derived from its introduction; ^s a political question, 1 con¬ 
sider its introduction as leading to important, though perhaps remote 
advantages. 

J. BRIGGS, 

• Political Agent in Candcish. 


.1. GRANT) Eso. /o Wm. CHAPLIN, Esq., 

Dated the \st October 18i2i2. 

^ Sir : 

js I h.ave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letters of the 22d .July 
|lnd 23th August, on the subject of cri;^inal punchayets. 

As to whether such punchayets were assembled at any period previous to 
the time of Shao Mabaraj, the fact cannot be positively ascertained ; but it is 
asserted that Shao determined on the guilt of persons accused by a punchayet, 
not chosen from the community, but assembled from his own Mootsuddies. 

The custom not universally adhered to about Sattara j but it seems to 
have been considered the rule of right, and Mamlutdars desirous of being 
thought correct, are said to have continued the same practice until within 
the last twenty-five years, 

Ramoossces, Mhars, and Maungs seem generally to have been condemned 
or acquitted on the investigation of their crime by the chief authority, as^ well 
in this district as in eyery other part of the country. The same kind of pun¬ 
chayet as used by Shao was introduced at Sattara in 1818, and has since be^u 
continued, with this improvement, that no man of any caste can be declared 
guilty, or punished for any crime of consequence, without the sanction of a 
majority of the punch. 

Punchayets are frequently assembled by the Adeekars and Mocuddums of 
castes, to determine on guilt or innocence, which shews that the natives of 
the Mahratta country are capable of perceiving the benefit that might be 
derived from the Institution, although no Indian Government has had the 

practicsU 


Mr. J. Briggs' 
Replies 
to Queries, 
1.3 Sept. 1823. 


Trial hy Jury. 


Mr. J Grnnt’. 
ItoplicM 
to Queries, 

1 Oct. 1823. 
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Mr. J. Grant’s practical wisdom to introduce it, except in the imperfect way I have men- 
lleplics tioiicd. 
to Queries, 

1 Oct. In regard to the thirteen questions conveyed in your letter of the 25th of 

- -' August, I shall offer direct replies, with that confidence which is consistent 

Trial bt/Jury, with brevity ; not that I can pretend to have considered all the objections 
v.'hich practice may discover, and experience only can obviate. 

Queries \sl, Qd, and iid. 

Any institution of this kind amongst iiativj^s under our Government rests 
so much on the discrimination, temper, and perseverance of the superintending 
Europeans, that its' success, and its good or bad effects, will mainly depend on 
them. 

There will be great difficulties found in the commencement, and I think, in 
the course of six mouths, the general report may be, impracticability. These 
difficulties will arise from preparing the cases for prompt trial; the additional 
trouble, and the waste of time that will be occasioned by the seeming want of 
intelligence, and the slow degrees by wliicli the native community will begin 
to umierstand the meaning and intention of Government. The objections 
arising in the minds of men unacquainted with freedom, which may at Jirst be 
made to serve on such punchayets without emolument, will be remarkable. 
The natives may })robably urge that it is the ('ircar’s business, not theirs. What 
is the use of a (Jovernment but to punish criminals and preserve order, 
without troubling the harmless part of society to decide on the guilt of cri¬ 
minals, whose death or ]>unishment may be avenged by some attack on them 
or (heir families and property ■, where have they guards to jirotect their persons, 
or Chowkies to watch their doors ? 

Native juries, chosen from the community, would have the effect of])revcnt- 
ing crimes, by spreading useful information, by interesting the people in the 
measures of punishment, and keeping them in mind of the consequences of 
guilt. These cfliects will take place exactly as the measure is understood. If 
desired to conjecture, I should say, probably in about two years from its intro¬ 
duction the efieets will begin (o be apjnirent. 

Queries ‘idh, olli^ and Cuh. 

All tjic good effects contained in these interrogatories will attend the mea¬ 
sure. I have observed, that by prohibiting persons convictecl of crimes, oi 
ilismissed the llajah’s service, from entering any ]>ublic assembly under th^ 
authority of Government, by discouraging the puMic servants from associatit 
with them, and by shewing no private countenance to such servants as cc 
tinue their intimacies with delinquents, that sensible good cfliects have arisei^ 

{Sic orig.) The people in the Mahratta country certainJy place a considerable. 

on character; it is for us to direct that feeling to their good by endeavOTringi? 
to })reservc it, and giving'them just ideas of what real character consists. Juried'; 
will greatly tend to this desirable end ; and I am persuaded that, by laying the 
whole weight of Government opinion on individual delinquency, carefully at 
the same time abstaining from an;^ appearance of personal enmity, or the sem¬ 
blance of persecution, that it will make the opinion of Government more 
valuable ; induce the people (to do wlmt they never jiavc ^ne) to take an . 
interest in the conduct of the legislature ; prove exceedingly useful to subjects 
with whom wcaeldom associate, and wlio in private life arc certainly indif¬ 
ferent about our opinions and decisions. 

Quen/ Tth. 

The jury should be of mixed ca.ste of all classc.'s, not inferior to the Shooder ; 
Mahoraedans should be admitted. 


Merely their verdict. 


Quen/ 8lh. 


Queries 9th, lOth, and 1 1th. 

See lleply to Query 7fli- There can be no reasonable objection to any 
respectable person of the castes It have mentioned. It is not by any means 
intended as applicable, but it may be worth remarking, that of all the private 
objections amongst the high caste 'Sepoys to our service, such as standing^”^ 
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tlie same file with a Purwarry, &c., I never knew them object to that of being 
liable to be tried by a low-caste native officer. 

Query V'Zth. 

This query is diametrically opposite to my idea of some of the principal 
advantages to be derived from the introduction of punchayets as juries. I 
think that if the Judge make any comment, punchayets should not be intro¬ 
duced. Either a European or a native Judgej^a man in authority, will lead or 
mislead them, to say as he pleases : the one may misunderstand the case, by 
not seeing the force, meaning, or intention of evidence; the other will be 
bribed. The greatest care should be taken to prevent all knowledge of indi¬ 
vidual opinions ; the jury should give their verdict, and unless there appears 
something very unjust or absurd, it should be allowed, especially on the side of 
mercy, to stand good. I am of opinion that the punchayet will frequently con¬ 
demn, and with perfect justice, where an English Judge, on the trial of a native 
evidence, would acquit the greatest criminal. It is also probable that a pun¬ 
chayet may acquit where the crime is heinous, and in our opinion apparent; 
therefore, until the people are more capable of exercising the power to be thus 
granted, the reversion of a decree should be reversed by Government. 


Mr. J. Grant’s 
Replies 
to Queries, 

1 Oct. 1822. 


Trial bif Jury. 


Query VMh. 

There is nothing that occurs to me unanswered, except that noafiair of caste, 
and for many years no case of treason, should be committed to a jury of our 
native subjects. 

X have, &c. 


(Signed) J. GRANT, 

Resident at Sattara. 


W. A. JONES, Esq. lo 


Dated the \^th November 182‘i. 

Sir ; * 

I have the honour to forward my replies to the queries accompanying your 
circular letter of the 13th August last, upon the aavisability and practicability 
of appointing judicial assessors or jurymen from among the natives, for the 
purposes of assisting in thp trial of criminal justice. 


Mr. W. A. Jones’s 
Replies 
to Queries, 

19 Nov. 1822. 


I have, &c. 

(Signed) W. A. JONES. 

Criminal Judge. 


Question. ‘ * ' Ansxver. 

1st. What would, in your opinion, 1st. I conceive a wide difference to 
be the general effects of appointing exist between the character and du- 
judicial assessors, or jurymen, from ties of a judicial assessor and of a 
among the natives, for the purpose of juryman. A judicial assessor I sup- 
assisting in th#trial of criminal cases ? pose to be a person allowed to judge 

of the law, to advise and direct the 
Judge in matters relating to it; whereas the powers *of a juryman ire 
confined to the examination of the fact, and he is to determine whether 
such fact be proved or not, but has nothing to do with the subsequent 
punishment. 

The appointment of judicial assessors would be highly inconvenient 
and'unnecessary, blit, on the contrary, the institution of a jury would 
be attended with the best effects. 

I have always considered the mode of conducting the administration of 
criminal justice to be extremely defective. The Criminal Judge first 
appears as the accuser of the prisoner, he then proceeds to try him, and 
last of all to punish him. The introduction of a jury would obviate the 
greatest and most dangerous of t^ese powers, that of determining the 
guilt of the accused. The Judge would still appear as the accuser, and 
Vot,. IV. 11 A as 
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Mr. W. A. Jones's 
_ lleplies 
to Queries, 

19 Nov. 1822. 


Trial by Jury. 


Answer. 

as the person in whom is vested the power of determining the degree of 
punishment in tiie event of the jury returning a verdict of guilty ; but 
the formal character of accuser may be easily got rid of, and it is to be 
hoped some arrangement to this effect will be made by the Committee for 
revising the Regulations ; the duty of the Judge will then be conhned, to 
what alone it ought to be, to superintend the trial, to examine the wit¬ 
nesses, if necessary, and to recapitulate to the jury the evidence and 
different points which have appeared on the trial. 

The shrewdness and power of disbrimination possessed by the natives 
has never 1 believe been disputed, and they never fail to exercise it in 
all proceedings, whether civil or criminal, which form the business of our 
courts 'y nor do they fail to discui^ among themselves, not only the merits 
of the decree or sentence passed, but also the motives which could have 
led to such decision; and an error of any sort is not only thoroughly 
canvassed at the time, but always lield in remembrance after. 

The odium which is now incurred by the Judges will, by such an institu¬ 
tion, be transferred to the jury, which of itself is a matter deserving of 
great consideration, and tp obtain the benefit of which, must alone be a 
strong recommendation in favour of a jury. 

But another advantage will be, that the really guilty will not be .so 
likely to escape punishment, or the innocent to be punished unjustly. 
The true merits of a case, and the motives which could lead a man 
wrongfully to accuse another of a crime, must be much better felt and 
understood by a jury of natives than by an English Judge, and there can 
be no doubt that an offender would infinitely prefer to be tried by the 
Judge alone, than to trust himself to a jury of his own countrymen. 


Question. Answer. 

2d. Would the evil effects, if any, 2d. The only ill-effect which I ap- 
which you apprehend might icsult prehend, is one arising from the dis- 
from them, be likely in the course of po.sition and character of the natives, 
time to diminish, or the reverse? and which must be provided'against 

entirely by the presiding Judge him¬ 
self, as I know of no rules or regulations which can be brought to meet 
the 'poinj;. This is the obsequiousness of the native disposition, and the 
inevitable danger which it produces of a jury being influenced in their;: 
verdict, by what they may consider to be the wish of the Judge. . Tq^.. 
guard against this, the Judge, in summing up and commenting upon th^J 
evidence, must avoid most carefully every expression from which the juryj' 
may infer that his opinion leans to eith^ side. I have so little relianc#^ 
upon the probity or independent spirit of the natives in general, 1*' 
feel convinced tiiey would seldom, if ever, act in opposition to what they' 
considered to be the wish, or even the opinion of the Judge. ■ 

This forms with me the strongest, indeed tl\e only objection to the 
institution of native juries, al it is evident tliat a jury which can be 
swayed, may be made a dangerous weapon in the hands of a Judge, at 
the same time that it would serve as a screen behind which he might 
shield himself from responsibility. 

It may be laid, and it is a very serious objection, that the functions o^ 
a jury are too important in their nature and in their effects to be entrusted 
in the hands of men whose want of integrity is almost universally ad¬ 
mitted; and this objection would be insuperable, if the jury was to be 
composed of men of the same caste with the person to be tried, in which 
case the bias in his favour, arising from connexion by marriage or actual 
relationship to many, and also the honour of the caste itself, would pre¬ 
ponderate, and in frequent cases ensure the acquittal of the prisoner; 
but I should hope that the jury may be so formed as to afford an efficient 
safeguard against this evil. 

3d, Would the measure be agr&- 3d. There appears to “be good reason 
able to the natives ? *■ .to suppose that the measure would be 

agreeable to the natives in general. 
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. Anmer, 

By all with whom I have spoken on the subject I have found it highly 
approved of, but they did not seem greatly to like being themselves 
required to assist. 


Q.ueslion. 

4th. Would it not have the effect of 
increasing the confidence of the na> 
tives in our administration of criminal 
justice, by gradually rendering them 
better acquainted with the principles 
on which it is conducted ? 


Answer. 

4th. A short experience of the na¬ 
ture of the duty expected from them 
will, it may reasonably be hoped, 
remove all feeling of dislike; and the 
measure must increase their confi¬ 
dence in our administration of crimi¬ 
nal justice, by rendering them better 
acquainted with the pnnciples on 
which it is conducted. 


Mr. W. A. Jones’s 
Replies 
to Queries, 

19 Nov. 1822. 



Trial hyJury. 


dth. Would it not tend gradually 5th. I cannot say tha£ it would in¬ 
to interest them more in the police tcrest them more in the police admi- 
administration of the country and the nistration of the country and the 
punishment of offenders? punishment of ^offenders, but it must 

be beybnd dispute that the number of 
persons interested would be greater. Perhaps the measure may tend gra¬ 
dually to interest them in a greater degree, but the progress of this will, 
I fear, be very slow, and perhaps is altogether problematical; for their 
natural apathy is much too strong to permit them to exert tfjemselves in 
any matter in which they are not immediately and personally concerned. 


But, notwithstanding this, I cannot at all agree with the assumption 
taken in the sixth query, that the natives are indifferent to the sentences 
of our criminal courts, or that they are considered to affect but little the 
character of the offender. On the contrary, I have always observed great 
attention paid by the byc-standers during trials of criminal cases, but 
indifference upon no occasion; and' a man, however high his caste or 
great his wealth may be, never recovers from the degradation into which 
he has fallen by having been sentenced to punishment; and should such 
a person appear as an evidence in either a civil or criminal court, it would 
not fail to be objected against him, as indeed 1 have more than once 
known to be the case. ‘ * 


0th. If the example failing in its 
effect may be considered as indiffe¬ 
rence, it must, 1 fear, be conceded 
that such indifference does exist: for 
in all minor crimes, the punishment 
inflicted do,es not seem to have acted 
as a w'arning to others; but where sen¬ 
tence of death has been carried into 
execution, the eflect has indisputably 
been most striking. There is, how¬ 
ever, a disregard paid to our sentences, 
arising not from indifference or want 
of interest in them in the minds of the natives, but resulting from the 
% extreme lenity with which our sentences are tempered. * In cases of mur¬ 
der, the sentence is indeed death, which is all that is or can be looked 
for; but the native community does not understand the nice distinctions 
which induce a commutation of punishment to transportation, or, as has 
sometimes happened, to a few years* imprisonment. Again, where the crime 
is robbery, the natives are not satisfied with any thing short of the resti¬ 
tution of the property stolen. To lock up a man in jail for a fe^years, 
and then to release him, leaving him in the enjoyment of th^flroperty 
stolen, which is but too often the case, is not what they conquer to be 
justice to the person robbed j and I feel perfectly convinced, that very 
few WOUI 4 come forward to give information of a robbery, was it not in 
the hope of recovering their property. I ny^an to say, that very few, if 
any, would be, or ever are, influenced by detestation of crime, or by public 
spirit, to cause the apprehension of an offender. 


I'! 6th. The sentences of our criminal 
|<^mrt8 are understood in too many in- 
p^nces to be regarded with great 
;^sltfference by the community, and 
^^ittdered to affect but little the cha¬ 
ncier of the offender: would not the 
verdicts of juries have a tendency to 
remove this evil, and to make the na¬ 
tives view the convicted criminal as a 
person most seriously and justly de¬ 
graded ? 


Another 
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Mr. W. A. Jonet’s 
Replies 
to Queries, 

19 Nov. 1822. 



Trial byJuiy. 




Atmoer. 

Another cause of disregard is the veiy mild manner in which the sen¬ 
tence is carried into execution. As I have heard it frequently remarked 
by natives, what is the sentence of a few years’ imprisonment to t hemajo- 
rity of those with whom our jails are filled ? It is not a punishment: 
tliey dwell in a better house ; they are clothed as well, and they are fed 
beyond measure infinitely better than if they were at liberty: and so far is 
the addition of hard labour upon the roads and public works not considered 
as a severity, that it is eagerly desired. 

So far from confinement in jail being dreaded, how many, who know 
not how to procure their daily food, commit petty offences for the very 
purpose of being sent there ? It is of frequent occurrence. If the trifling 
theft thus committed escapes detection, the man has provided himself 
with support for a few days; if discovered, he is sure to find it in prison, 
where his daily allowance is two seers of farinaceous grain, with a quantity 
of vegetables and ghee, and fire-wood to dress it with. 

But I must repeat it, I have never known the sentences to be regarded 
with indifference, or considered not to affect the character of those 
upon whom they ire passq^I. 

Question. Answer. 

7 th. What would be the best mode, 7th. A jury should be composed of 
in your opinion, of constituting a na- not less than seven or more than thir- 
tive jury, with the view particularly teen persons, the verdict to be the 
of guarding against prejudices arising opinion of the majority. No pe- 
from caste, either against the prisoner remptory challenge should be allowed, 
or in his favour ? but the prisoner might be permitted 

to object to any of the jury upon 
grounds of personal hatred, of any one of them having committed 
perjury or other utilawful act, the removal of such person to be finally 
determined by the Criminal Judge at the time, subject to no appeal what- 
• ever, nor should any claim to a fresh trial bo admitted on the grounds of 
a juror objected to by the prisoner havinjg been retained. . 

8 th. What degree of power would 8th. I should be inclined to give to 
you recommend to be entrusted to the jury, at the commencement, every 
juries on the commencement of the degree of power which i^ may. 
plan, if it sHbuld be adopted ? deemed proper to confer upon tbe^ 

It is a measure of such great impolJ 
tance that no experiments should 
tried upon it. 

9 th. Would it be possible, and if so 9^- It will not only be desuab^ 
would it be desirable, in your opinion, but it will be absolutely necesaiii^ 
that jurymen should be appointed that jurymen should be chosen fhyi 
from all castes of Hindoos, and sit all castes of Hindoos, care betii^ 
indiscriminately ? taken not to call upon any man of a 

caste so low and degraded as would 
render it improper or impossible for one of a superior caste to sit or com¬ 
municate with him; nor am I aware that there can be the smallest 
objection to placing Hindoos and Mahomedans on the same jury. 
Farsees add Christians may also be added, and I would strongly recom- 
- mend that they should be. ' 

10 th. If not, what castes would, in 10th. xSie confining the jurymen to 
yoiir opinion, be eligible for this ser- any particular castes, would not only 
vice ? be a hardship on those castes to be 

compelled always to attend, but in 
every sense a most injudicious proceeding, as it would create a most 
improper distinction in the society in favour of a certain set of men, a.nd 
would at least give them an authority and weight in the country, which 
there can be little hope that they would not abuse. 

lltb. Would it in any case be prac- 11th. A list should be prepared, 
ticable to place Mahomedans and Hin-, containing the names "and places of 
doos on the same jury, and would it be abode, the caste, and trade or occupa- 
desirable to do so ? tiou of all the most respectable persons 

of all castes and denominations in^s- 

criminately. 
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Anm&r. 

criminately. This might extend as far as two or three thousand persons, 
inhabitants of the towns and villages of each zillah, to be corrected and 
filled up by the Criminal Judge, as vacancies may occur, either by death 
or otherwise. 

The names of these being written on separate pieces of paper, fifty, 
or even a hundred names should be drawn out by the Criminal Judge, or 
by some person under his direction, from the box in which the names are 
kept, of whom, when present, a^number sufficient to form a jury should be 
drawn in a similar manner. A fine of not less than fifty rupees should be 
imposed upon every person summoned who may fail to appear, unless 
for good and sufficient reason clearly established. 


Mr. W. A. Jones's 
Replies 
to Queries, 

19 Nov. 1822. 


Trial hyJurif. 


To afibrd relief to the juries, it may be deemed proper that no one set 
shall be required to attend for more than one day, unless it be impossible 
to conclude the trial in that time: if so, it will be necessary that more 
than one hundred persons be summoned; but this can be regulated 
according to the number of cases on the calendar. 


Questhm. 

12 th. If, upon the whole, the ap¬ 
pointment of jurymen should appear 
to you to be likely to be attended with 
advantage, would the following inodeof 
emj)loying them accord with your sen¬ 
timents, or would you recommend any 
material alteration? The Judge, after 
the evidence on both sides had been 
heard, to sum up the case, and remark 
upon the evidence adduced ; the jury 
to deliver their verdict with an expla¬ 
nation of the grounds of it, stating 
particularly their reasons for believing 
jr disbelieving evidence where that 
)<elief or disbelief has occasioned their 
»^dict. The Judge, on receiving the 
i^ict, if his own sentiments coincide 
it, to pronounce sentence accord- 
py; if they differ from it, to refer 
encase, with his opinion, to the Sud- 
f* Adawlut. 


Ansri'er. 

12 th. If it appears to the Judge that 
tlie verdict is in any way contrary to 
the evidence, or otherwise does not 
agree with his view of the case, he 
should be required to point it out 
to the jury, and to desire them to 
reconsider their verdict; and in the 
event of a continued diflerence be¬ 
tween him and the jury, the whole to 
be referred to the determination of the 
Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut. 

But if the verdict be one of entire 
acquittal, it should not be touched 
under any circumstances. 

1 am not friendly to special juries, 
and will not recommend their intro¬ 
duction. 

A jury should be called to investi- 

greater 


gate every case in which a 
punishment would be inflicted than 
three months* imprisonment. Trifling 
offences may be inquired into, when convenient, by the Criminal Judge 
or his Assistants, as at present; but for the trial of all of more importance 
a jury should be summoned, and the trials be held on the first day of 
every second month. I'o call together a jury more frequently appears 
unnecessary, and would be productive of much inconvenience to them. 


It is to be hoped, and also to be expected, that persons of wealth and 
reputation of character will, after some experience of the nature of a jury, 
consider being called to serve as a mark of honour, and as adding to their 
respectability in the eyes of their neighbours; and crimes of e^-^ry- 
description maybe safely entrusted to their judgment, with the excep¬ 
tion, perhaps, of crimes against the state. 

Care must be taken to prevent the possibility of a jury having com¬ 
munication with the public after a trial shall have been commenced upon. 
A part of the court-room must for the time be appropriated exclusively 
to their use, to be provided with pillows and cushions to sit upon, and a 
room must be given up to them adjoining the court-room, to which to 
retire to consider of their verdict. But they should not be required to 
sit while in court in any thing like a jury-box, or in any place railed in, 
to all of which the natives have a strong aversion. 

In order to withdraw from the Judge the character in which he now 
appears, of accuser as well as judge, it will be necessary to appoint a per- 
^Qh. IV. 11 B son 
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son to act as public prosecutor, to conduct all trials. This will have the 
desired effect in a very great measure, and it may be rendered complete, 
by providing that all cases which now are brought before the Criminal 
Judge be henceforward laid, in the first instance, before his Senior Assis¬ 
tant, who should be allowed to determine in all, the punishment of which 
shall not exceed three months* imprisonment, a fine of fifty rupees, and 
flogging of twenty strokes with a rattan. Offences requiring a more 
severe punishment should be prepared by the Senior Assistant, and the 
prisoner committed by him for trial before the Judge and the jury, in the 
same manner" as persons are now committed by the Criminal Judge to take 
their trial before the Judge on circuit But it is by no means my inten¬ 
tion by this, to take the charge of the police of the Sudder station out of 
the hands of the Criminal Judge, the sole direction of which should still 
remain with him. 

Question. Answer. 

13th. Does any thing occur to you 13th. It does not occur to me at 
relative to the mode of constituting the present moment to offer any fur- 
juries, the powers which should be ther remarks upon this question of the 
entrusted to them, the tendency of the advisability and practicability of con- 
measure, and generally its practi- stituting native juries for tlie trial of 
cabilily and advisability or the reverse, cases of a criminal nature. It does 
which is not particularly borne upon not appear whether it be intended to 
or comprehended in the foregoing extend the measure to trials before the 
questions? If so, state your sent!- Criminal Judge, or to restrict it to 
ments at large. ofiences of such a magnitude as shall 

render it necessary to commit the per¬ 
petrator to be tried by the Judge of the Sudder Foujdarry Adawlut on 
circuit; but conceiving the benefits to be derived from it to be very 
great, and the evil effects, if any shall accrue, to be as nothing and easily 
guarded against, it is my hope to see it fully established. 

(Signed) W. A. JONES, 

Ciiminal Judge.,, 



Ili'inarks of 
the Uemulation 
Comiiiitn'c, 


28 Nov. 1823. 


EXTRACT of an ENCLOSURE in a LETTER to the Secretary of the 
hay Government from the Regulation Committee^* dated ^^th November 1S9 
containing the Remarks of the Committee on the Suggestion for introdtu^ 
Trial by Jury into the Countries under the Government of Bombay. 

In commencing our remarks upon the Chapter on Trial, the first 8abj| 
which claims our attention is the question of tlie expediency of introducing iti^ 
criminal justice the trial by jury, or some plan founded upon the basis of 
inslitntion. The opinion of the majority of the Judicial Authorities, in answer fa 


the queries transmitted to Government, under date 2d August 1822, beini 
unfavourable to the measure, and our owm sentiments being in accordance witr 
those opinions, the subject has not been brought into the draft. As a meant 


of estimating the value of the trial by jury to the natives of this country, wt 
have been led to consider the advantages attendant oh that celebrated insti 


tution in England and America, the only countries, perhaps, in which it can bt 
said to be enjoyed in perfection. This con.siderati(m has impressed us with s 
belief that those advantages principally consist in the security and suppor 
which the trial by jury afibrds to liberty. It has been said, that were all the 
other free institutions of England extinguished, the trial by jury, provided thai 
it could be retained unimpaired, would alone suffice gradually to restore to the 
country a free constitution. But an institution of this kind appears not only tc 
aflbrd the most efficient security for freedom, but to be necessary to its exis 
tence; for in free countries there will almost always be a struggle, more oi 
less important and extensive, between the Government on the one hand, and 
the people on the other; or if not the people, at all events, individuals oi 
bodies of men professing to espouse and protect its interests. A strong induce¬ 
ment 


* Consisting of T. Barnard and C. Norris, Esqrt. 
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ment is constantly held out to tlie Government to defend its supporters and to Remarks of 
crush its opponents, and were it not for the existence of some popular and Regulation 
unbiassed tribunal, no means probably would be more resorted to, or found to 
be more effectual for these purposes than the law. - 

Under these circumstances, we cannot be surprised that thea trial by jury Trial bjf Jury. 

should be priced beyond any other institution ; and that the very considerable 
inconveniences to which it exposes individuals, should be cheerfully and zea¬ 
lously borne by the public-spirited and reflecting nations among whom it is 
established. 

The foregoing remarks, we need not say, are utterly inapplicable to India j 
there is here no freedom to require the protection of so powerful a safeguard, 
no struggle between contending parties to call for the employment of an 
umpire, constituted with such ease to resist the influence of power. The 
Government of India can never suppose itself to have an interest in augment¬ 
ing its power over its subjects, and if it were to entertain such an opinion, it 
would never, in order to put it in practice, have recourse to influencing judi¬ 
cial proceedings, when it has at its disposal means so much more prompt and 
efficacious. 


But if the political advantages of the trial by jury be placed out of the 
question, we doubt whether those which i*emain would be very considerable. 
If the Judge is unbiassed (and, political questions being removed, the grand 
source of improper bias is cut offi) we see no reason why his decision should 
not be as likely to be just as tliat of a jury. , 


But this is exactly the state of things prevailing in India; and as the princi¬ 
pal advantages of the trial by jury would not exist here, and could not be 
conceived by the natives, we think that its introduction would not be prized, 
its benefits would not be felt; and, on the other hand, the personal incon¬ 
venience to which individuals would be exposed by its establishment, would 
be apt, we think, to occasion discontent and dissatisfaction, among a people so 
little disposed to prefer geneial good to their private interests, and so unac¬ 
customed to contemplate ^he performance of public duties by others than the 
ublic officers; aggravated too, as this inconvenience would in reality be, 
y the existence of peculiar customs, and magnified beyond reality in the 
imds of a people so averse to innovation. 


lere is, however, one consideration too important to be passed over in 
l^nce, which at the first view seems to prove a greater necessity for some 
titution of this kind in this country than any where else; we allude to the 
Itcumstance of the administration of justice being performed by foreigners. 
^ we do not think that the effects of this separation of the Judge from the 
^munity are entirely disadvantageous. If that minute acquaintance with 
^ language, and with the peculiarities of habits and institutions which a native 
nly can be expected to possess, is unattainable, there is on the other hand a 
lore absolute freedom from all considerations except those dictated by a sense 
f justice. It is less merit in a Judge in India to be unbiassed by fear or 
ivour than in any other country; he is placed from circumstances entirely 
eyond their inffuence: so far, therefore, he is better qualified, to pass an 
npartial decision than a native of the purest mind. But if we take into the 
ccount those imperfections, to give them no harsher name, which generally 
revail in the character of the natives, to such an extent as almost to incapa- 
itate them from performiifg in a conscientious, manly way, any public duty 
diich compi’omises their own interests, or those of a near relation, a friend, 
r a member of the same caste, or from preferring such duty to corrupt emo- 
iment, it will, we think, appear that the bare judicial advantages (those alone 
Inch it could possess) of the trial by jury, over the mode at present esta- 
lished, would be, to say the least, by no means greater in India than elsewhere, 
'o state |jn few words the principal considerations which occur on the ques- 
on, in those countries where the advantages of the institution are the most 
trongly felt, the jury, from its popular construction, is calculated to furnish 
ipartiality rather than knowledge ; its utility, therefore, would here probably 
e limited, for impartiality is exactly the quality which a Judge in India has 
I perfection, and which a jury of the natives of India is the least capable of 
ipplying. 

The 
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/ The following Letter bearing strongly on several of the discus¬ 
sions contained in this Volume, it has been thought right to 
print, notwithstanding its distant date. 


LETTER from tJie GOVERNOR-GENERAL in COUNCIL to the 

MADRAS GOVERNMENT, 

Dated the l^th July 1804. 

My Loiin : 

1. The Governor-General in Council has taken into consideration the letters 
from the Secretary to the Right Honourable the Governor in Council in the 
Judicial Department, dated the fid April, the 14lh May, and 11th June 1808, 
transmitting the printed coj)ies of tlie Regulations passed by the Governor in 
Council during the year 18(^2, and printcil copies of the first, second, third, 
tburth, fifth, sixth and seventh Regulations passed by your Lordship in Council 
in the jear 1808. The Governor-General in Council has also received the letter 
from your Lordship in Council dated the ‘2.'jth April 1801*, rclati^•e to the 
administration of the aflairs in the province of Malabar, and to certain 
(pjcstions connected with the judicial establishments under your Lordship’s 
Government. 


2. Trotn a reference to the ])rocecdings of the Governor in Council of Fort 
St. George, the Governor-General in Council observes, that the Government of 
Fort St. George deemed itself to be restricted by the orders conveyed in the 
two hundred and thirty fifth, and subsequent ])aragraphs of the letter from the 
(lOvernor-General in Council dated the 81st of December 171M), from extend¬ 
ing the new form of internal government (which tlie (xovernor in Council was 
directed, by llu: instructions contained in that letter, to establisli at Fort St. 
George) to those districts in which a permanent Settlement of land revenue 
had not been formed. His Excellency in Council further concludes, from the ■' 
fijst and second Regulations j)assed by the Governor in Council in the ye 
1808, tliat in all those districts the Board of Revenue and the (i!ollectors. 
continued in the exercise of the internal administration of the country unc 
the general and undefined powers heretofore vested in them, to the exclusi^ 
of the authority of the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Courts of Circuit, ai^l 
of the Sudder Adawlut and Foujdarry Adawlut established by the Governs 
in Council of Fort St. George in the year 1802, and confirmed by th| 
Governor General in Council. 


3. The Governor-General in Council is satisfied that no circumstances su?, 
present exist which require that the system of internal administration formerly^ 
j)revailing throughout the British territories under the Government of Fort : 
St. George, should be maintained in any part of the territories now subject to 
the authority of your Lordship in Council; on the contrary, his Excellency in 
Council is persuaded that the most serious evils are to be apprehended from 
the partial continuance of that system, both with respect to the revenues of 
the country, its tranquillity, and the stability of the British power. 

4. The consideration which dictated the above-mentioned orders of the 
Governor-General in Council were connected with the peculiar circumstances 
which existed at that period of time at Fort St. George, and with a variety of 
causes which have long since ceased to operate within the territories subject 
to your Lordship in Council. 

.7. The code of laws comprizing the new form of internal government, 
which the Governor in Council was directed to establish in tMfe British 
possessions in the peninsula of India by the instructions of the Governor 
General in Council, dated the 31st of December 1799. has been com¬ 
pleted with respect to all its most essential branches. That form of Govern¬ 
ment has been extended to the greater proportion of the territories 

which 
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which were subject to tlie authority of the .Governor in Council of Fort 
St. George previously to the fall of Tippoo Sultan. The principal officers under 
your Lordship's Government must now be well informed respecting the prin¬ 
ciples of the new constitution, and the most opulent and intelligent of your 
native subjects have either experienced its beneficial effects, or must be satisfied 
of the great advantages which they will derive from its operation. 

6. Under this change of circumstances, necessity which may exist for post¬ 
poning the conclusion of a permanent settlement of the land revenue in the 
territories which have become subject to your Lordship's government subse¬ 
quently to the fall of Seringapatam (whether that necessity may arise from 
want of information respecting the resources of the country, or other causes) 
appears to the Governor-General in Council to afford *no justihable motive for 
defering the introduction of the new form of government into all those terri¬ 
tories ; on the contrary, all the considerations which are stated to render 
it expedient to postpone the conclusion of a permanent settlement of the land 
revenue in the territories in question ("particularly the disturbed state of certain 
parts of those territories), constitute, iii the opinion of his Excellency in 
Council, additional reasons for extending to them the new system of govern¬ 
ment with the least practicable delay. 

7 . The conclusion of a permanent settlement of the land revenue does not 
necessarily form a fundamental principle of the new constitution, neither is the 
accomplishment of that measure one of the primary objects expected to be 
obtained by the operation of that constitution. The fundamental principles 
of that form of government consist in a certain distribution ol’ tlfe legislative, 
the executive, and the judicial authorities of the state, and the principal objects 
of that distribution are, 

1st. The establishment of an impartial administration of justice according 
to the existing laws, whatever may be the degree of perfection which 
those laws may have attained. 

2d. The gradual improvement of the laws. 

8. It is consequently evident that the facility and expediency of establishing 
the new form of government in the territories in question, depend not in any 
respect on the nature of the system for the assessment and collection of the 
land revenue, which, from local convenience or from other accidental cir- 
^Cumstances, may have prevailed within those territories. That form o’f govern- 
Iment is no otherwise connected with the settlement of the land revenues, than 

it is calculated, by means ol’ its institutions, for the impartial administration 
Pf justice. To preserve to the Government, and to the proprietors and cultivators 
ibf the -land, the rights which they i-cspeclively tlerive under the laws and 
ItTsages relating to the plan of sottlcmcnt actually in force, together with all 
‘other rights, and every subsisting engagement, however unconnected with the 
f land revenue. It follows that the rights of the state and of its subjects, as 
connected with the land revenue in the newly acquired territories, instead 
of being injured by.the introduction of the new constitution, will derive addi¬ 
tional security from the adoption of that arrangement. 

9 . The grounds of these observations will appear from a reference to the 
original rights of Government with regard to the assessment and collection of 
the land revenue. 

10. ' According to the ancient usages of India, the Government is entitled to 
a certain share of the produce of the lands. That share varies in its proportion, 
and may be levied in money or kind, according to local custoni; and the 
Government is entitled to realize its share of the produce, through the agency 
of its officers, from the immediate cultivator of the soil, or to farm it for a sum 
of money, annually or for a term of years, or in perpetuit}' to the Zemindar or 
other description of landholder, or (where there are no landholders, or where 
landholders in actual possession will not agree to pay to the Government the 
sum which it may deem adequate to the value of its share of the produce) to 
any person whatever. 

11. The new code of laws reserves ta the executive authority of the state 
a discretionary ..power of pursuing either of those plans of adjusting and 
collecting the land revenue, Until it shall have completed the arrangements 

Voi.. IV. ^ 11 C necessary 
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necessary for enabling it to fix the amount of that revenue in perpetuity, on 
terms which k may deem advantageous to the public interests. The courts of 
judicature are not empowered to question the policy of the plan which may bfe 
adopted by the Government, nor to interfere in any stage of its execution; 
the powers of these courts extend no further than to maintain all parties in 
the possession of their rights under the existing plan of settlement, whether 
those rights be derived from specific engagements or local usage. 

12. It may be stated, that by the introduction of the new form of Govern, 
ment into the territories in question, the duties of the Collectors will be 
limited to the assessment and collection of the revenues; that their official acts 
will be subject to the cognizance of the courts of judicature; and- that their 
powers, when subject to the control of those courts, will be inadequate 
to tlie ascertainment of the just dues of Government, and to their punctual 
collection. 

13. The many instances 'both of permanent and temporary settlements of 
extensive districts made by the Collectors of the revenue in Bengal subse¬ 
quently to the establishment of the present form of internal government, 
and the punctuality with which the revenue of those districts has been 
realized, afibrd the satisfactory proof' that such apprehensions are without 
foundation. 

14. The same usages which regulate the dues of Government from the 
lands, also vest in it adequate powers for levying those dues. Those powers 
extend to the sale of the crops or property, and even to the attachment of the 
persons of defaulters of every description, by the most summary process. The 
new constitution leaves to the Collectors of the revenue, in cases in which a 
permanent settlement has not been concluded, the full exercise of those 
powers to the extent requisite for realizing the public dcmancls; the Collectors, 
therefore, will possess the means of realizing the public dues as far as the 
collection of them can be ensured, by the Icgitiibate exercise of regular pow'er 
after the just demands of Government shall have been satisfied or secured 
(but not otlierwise). Individuals who may conceive that they have been com¬ 
pelled to pay a sum exceeding the amount duo from them, will possess the 
privilege, under the new constitution, of sueing the Government or the Collector 
in the courts of judicature for the recovery of the excess ; the grant of this 
privilege to individuals will not enable them to withhold the dues of the state, 
but will merely protect them against unjust claims of the Government, or 
extortion on the part of its officers. It would be an unnccessai'y occupatioa 
of the time of your Lordship in Council, to enter into a course of argumetilt 
for the purpose of demonstrating that the interests of the Government aft 
relating to the public revenue, and tlie obligations of the state towards it% 
subjects, cijually retiuire that tlie executive authority and all its officers should 
be responsible to the laws for the due exercise of the extensive powers necesr 
sary for realizing the public revenue. 

15. It is therefore evident that every system of assessing and levying the 
public dues from the lands in the territories in which a permanent settlement 
has not been concluded, however temporary or fluctuating, may be pursued 
with greater advantage to the interests of the public, and with less detriment 
to those individuals, under the new form of Government than under the ancient 
system of administration which prevails in those territories. 

16. The preceding observations contain the grounds of the opinion of the 
Governor-General in Council, “ that neither the rights of the state with 
“ regard to land revenue, nor the means of enforcing those rights, will be 
“ afl'ected by the introduction of the new form of government throughout the 
“ territories subject to the immediate authority of your Lordship in Council 
“ in which a permanent settlement of the land revenue has not been con- 
“ eluded.” 

17. But your Lordship’s wisdom, and the experience of a long course of 
years in the Northern Circars and in other parts of the Honourable Company’s 
territories, will have satisfied your Lordship in Council that an improved revenue, 
cheerfully paid and realized without the application of military force, is not 
to be expected from a system of administration which affords to the people no 

encouragement 
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encouragement to augment their means of contribution, and which relies for 
success on the extent of the means entrusted to the officers of Government for 
levying the largest revenue which can be obtained by the direct exercise of 
power. 

18. An augmented land revenue, realized through the agency of the court 
officers without the aid of military coercion, will never be attained in our 
recently acquired possessions, otherwise than by the faithful discharge of the 
primary obligations of the state towards its subjects inhabiting those posses¬ 
sions. iTie most solemn and sacred obligations ot the Government towards its 
subjects demand that just laws should be enacted and established, for the gene¬ 
ral protection of the persons, rights, and property of individuals, and that 
judicial establishments should be provided adequate to secure the prompt and 
impartial administration of the established laws. The new form of internal 
government provides^ for those salutary objects; experience of the happy 
effects of this system in other parts of our empire in India, warrants a reliance 
that its introduction into the possessions in question will promote the extension 
of agriculture and commerce, the increase of private wealth, and the permanent 
establishment of private security and public tranquillity, according to the 
degree in which those salutary consequences may be produced; the sources 
from which the public revenue is derived will be augmented, and the means of 
obtaining a just proportion of the wcaltli of the country for the use of the state 
will be facilitated and improved. 


19 . The early establishment of a system of government, founded on this solid 
and durable basis, is more particularly requisite in those parts of the territories 
subject to your Lordship’s government in which the greatest degree of resistance 
to the authority of the state has been experienced. Instead of delaying the 
institution of Courts of Judicature, instead of suspending the authority of those 
already constituted ; instead of confounding ail the powers of Government in 
the person of a Collector of Revenue, the judicial authority should be strength¬ 
ened by equitable regulations, justice and mercy should temper the severity of 
power, and the control of fixed law should manifest the certainty of protection 
to the lives and properties of our obedient subjects ; while regular authority, 
sustained by sufficient ^bree, should display an equal certainty of punishment to 
lawless violence and rebellious resistance. Were it possible for the Collectors 
|pf the Revenue to .appropriate a sufficient portion of their tinfc to the adminis- 
ation of justice, and to the maintenance of the peace of the country, the 
ture of their duties as officers of revenue disqualifies diem for the discharge 
if judicial functions ; the people cannot repose a firm confidence in the pro- 
^'ction of the laws, while the administration of the laws shall be entrusted to 
^Collectors of the Revenue, because the conduct of those officers, and of 
pip numerous native agents and servants acting under their authority, neces- 
uily forms a principal object of legal control. 

The administration of justice, and the maintenance of the peace of the 
ifCountry, should therefore be rendered exclusively the duty of the Judges and 
Magistrates of the regular Zillah Courts. If the authority of the laws cannot 
be enforced by the ordinary means prescribed forgiving efect to the process of 
the courts, it will be the duty of the Judges and Magistrates to require the aid 
of the military force: not to countenance oppression, but to enforce the process 
of law. The Judges and Magistrates will be required to transmit to your Lord- 
ship in .Council immediate intelligence of the circumstances which may have 
required military aid. The o})erations of the military force should be restricted 
to the semce which occasioned its employment, and after having accomplished 
that service, the troops should bp remanded to their established station. 


21. The magistiates should be instructed to avoid applications for military 
aid, excepting in cases of indispensable necessity. The employment of troops 
should not be considered to be among the ordinary means of enforcing obe¬ 
dience to the laws: the operations of a military force must generally be 
attended with circumstances calculated to excite, alarm and disaffection in the 
minds of the people, and to destroy the public confidence in the justice and 
protection of the civil Government. 


22. Whenever it may be necessary to station troops in particular districts, 
beyond the established military posts, the officers appointed to command those 
• detachments. 
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detachments, should be subjected to the orders of the Magistrate. The militai^ 
officers should also be prohibited from holding any intercourse with the land¬ 
holders, fanners, or cultivators of land not necessarily resulting from the 
execution of their military instructions, from making loans of money to the 
natives, from employing the troops for any purposes excepting those pre¬ 
scribed by the Magistrate, and from exercising any interference or authority 
whatever in the internal government of the country. As far as may be prac¬ 
ticable, it must be observed as a general rule, to retain the troops within the 
limits of the principal cantonments or stations, with orders to support the 
authority of the civil power, to which the administration of the government 
of the country must be exclusively entrusted. 

The military power of the state thus directed, may be exercised with 
the greatest degree of vigour for the maintenance of the authority of the 
laws, without hazard (by an undue apj)licatiou of military force) of extending 
and perpetuating the disorders which it was intended to remcily. 

24. These principles are entirely unconnected with the political irnportance 
of the military power. With reference to our foreign relations, to our alliances 
and dependencies, we must rely on the superiority of our arms for the defence 
of our possessions in India against foreign enemies; but we cannot depend 
exclusively upon the same means for the maintenance of internal tranquillity, 
or for the cidtivation and improvement of those sources of public wealth, 
which’are to be found in the prosperity and haj)pincss of a contented people. 
A frequent neces.sity for the employment of military force in the internal 
administration of the country, is a sufficient evidence of a defective system 
ol‘ government; if our Government be not constituted on princijdes which 
must interest our subjects iii its continuance, if their obedience to our au¬ 
thority cannot be secured otherwise than by the constant employment of a 
military force, whenever the public service may requii-e a diderent aj)- 
plication of that force, either in peace or war, whenever the terror of 
the sword may be suspended^ disad'ection will break forth in the heart of 
the cotmtry, our resources will be Impaired or destroyed, and the 
foundations of our power will be endangered, because that power has been 
erected on the precarious principles of terror and force without any support of 
regular justice, established order, or constituted law. Independently of these 
evils resulting fre^ a system of government maiufained and conducted by 
military'force, the^expense of such a plan must continually increase with iti 
inefficacy, while the combined operation of its violence and insufficiency mu^ 
gradually adect the sources of public wealth and public security. 


25. In the territories subject to your Lordship’s government to which til 
new constitution has not been extcndctl, the system of administration is sii 
lar in its general principles (however am^iorated in the execution by th| 
characters of individual public officers) to that which prevailed under th^,., 
native Govcrnnients under the most favourable exertions of individual talents'/ 
and integrity. Such a system of government must produce public and private 
oppression and abuse: it provides no restraint upon the exercise of power 
•sufficient to ensure the unitbrm, impartial, and general operation of the laws, 
and to inspire the people with a sense of contidence and security in the ordi¬ 
nary conduct of private transactions, and in the undisturbed exercise of private 
rights exempt from those salutary restraints, 'fhe public officers may pursue a 
course of evil administration in many of the subordinate departments of the 
state without the knowledge of the Government; and the Government may 
continue ignorant of the abuse of its name and power, until private distress 
and personal suffering shall compel the people to combine against the autho¬ 
rity, whose name and power have been perverted to the purposes of vexation 
and oppression. In this condition, open resistance affords to the people the 
sole mode of appeal to the justice of the Government: to that dreadful appeal 
the most peaceable, industrious, and dutiful people must resort, wherever the 
laws shall afford no regular organ to convey the complaints of the subject to 
the ear of the Sovereign. Under such circumstances, it is to be apprehended 
that the resistance produced by the oppressions of the state, or of its officers, 
may be ascribed to disaffection in the people, and the Government may be 
reduced to the necessity of vindicating its authority at the expense of its 
character for justice. If popular insurrection be suppressed without an actual 

• contest 
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contest between the Government and its subjects, the causes wliicli produced liengai 
disorder will remain unknown and unremoved. While the same system of 
government shall exist the same causes will continue to operate, and to per- Govcrnmmt, 
petuate hostility and distrust between the Government and its subjects. The la July 1804. 
habit which prevailed among the natives of India of resisting the authority 
of their own Government, may be ascribed to similar defects in the internal 
policy of the native states. To the neglect of a timely correction of those 
defects, may be attributed, in a considerable degree, the opposition which the 
British Government has occasionally experienced from its subjects in different 
parts of India. When laws shall have been enacted for defining and protect¬ 
ing private rights, when judicial establishments shall have been instituted for 
the prompt and impartial administration of those laws, we may confidently 
rely on the obedience of our native subjects. The great mass of the people 
in India entertain no attachment to any system of political principles, or to 
any form of government; the natives of these regions are solicitous only for 
toleration of their religious doctrines, rights, and jnejudices, and of their 
ancient customs and manners, and for security in their domestic concerns. 

No common interest exists to unite any considerable number of our subjects 
in any attempt to subvert our Government for purposes of jiolitical revolution, 
for any change of the form of Government, for transfers of wealth or power, 
or for the attainment of those objects of freedom or privilege which have raised 
popular commotion in other parts of the globe. In India, caph individual 
will remain unassociated in any league of faction or rebellion, and content with 
his own security, while our Government shall protect him in the tranquil 
enjoyment of the few contracted and simple objects of personal comfort which 
constitute the main sources of his happiness. 

2G. The British Government in India, in common with every other Govern- 
incut, must however expect occasionally to experience disaflection, originating 
in the ambition of individuals, or in other causes altogether unconnected with 
the princijilcs on which the Government may be conducted, or with the 
general disposition of the great mass of the pcopTe. These cases will form 
rare exceptions to the general rule, and the employment of a military force in 
mch special instances for the maintenance of the authority of the Government, 
will neither injure the general pro,spcrity of the country, nor affect the character 
[»f our justice or clemency, nor the stability of our power. Partial injuries 
Bay result to the peo])le and to the country from internal disturbances 
Biginating in such causes: but those injuries, together with the calamities 
pcident to invasion from a foreign enemy, will be attributed by the body of 
Kr subjects to the domestic rebel or to tlu' foreign invader, not to the 
P^vernment; while the peaceable and well-alfected inhabitants of our dominions, 
pill rely on the ojieration of a just and well-ordered system of administration 

repair the accidental injuries of’ rebellion or invasion. 

' 27. It cannot therefore be doubted, that the immediate extoBsion of the new 
form of Government throughout the territories .'iftbject to your Lordsliip’s 
authority will be productive of the most favourable cflccts on the resources 
of the country, and on the character and disposition of the people, and thafr 
we mav expect to derive from the attachment of our subjects, and from the 
vigour*and purity of our internal administration, a security lor the permanence 
of our power, which cau never be attained by any extension or exertion of a 
military force. 

28. The establishment of a isegular system of government in the Carnatic, 

Tanjore, and Malabar, and throughout the territories subject to your Lord¬ 
ship's authority, is of particular importance at the present juncture of affairs 
in Europe. It the settlements formerly j)ossessctl by the French and Dutch 
on the continent of India shall ever be alienated from the British power, it 
may become necessary to admit a considerable number of the subjects of those 
nations into our territories for the superintendence of their commercial specu¬ 
lations. It is of the highest importance to the British interests that the 
conduct of those foreigners should be subjected to the strictest control. It 
does not appear to be practicable to devise a more just and satisfactory test of 
the nature of the conduct of such foreigners, than that which will result from 
the ordinary administration of the laws under the new constitution. While the 
VoL. IV. 11 1) subjects 
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subjects of those nations shall reirain tioin transgression of the laws, your 
Lordship in Council will possess sufficient evidence that their general conduct 
is not openly inconsistent with the British interests, with the respect due to 
the authority of our Government, and w'ith the tranquillity and happiness of 
our subjects. 11’ the conduct of those foreigners should be of a contrary 
descri|>tion, every instance in which they may transgress the laws must come 
under the cognizance of the Judges and Magistrates of the courts, and your 
Lordship will be enabled to adopt the measures which it may be nece|pary to 
pursue W'ith regard to the offenders. Wliile foreigners shall be subjected to 
this just and necessary restraint, they will possess the means of informing 
themselves of the Jaws by which they are expected to regulate their conduct; 
and when they shall be aj)prized that all other foreigners, as well as our owm 
subjects, are equally amenable to the operation of tlig same Jaws, they will be 
deprived of every pretext for claiming dangerous exemption from the restraints 
of civil and criminal jurisdiction. 

29. Deliberating on these important considerations, his Excellency in Council 
lias no hesitation in directing, that your Lordshiji in Council will be jileased to 
proceed without delay to establish the Zillah Courts and the Courts of Appeal 
and Circuit, and to extend the authority of the Sudder Adawhit and the Fouj- 
darry Adawlut throughout the Carnatic, Malabar, Canara, 'J anjore, the terri¬ 
tories,ceded to the Company by the Nizam, and all the countries now subject 
to the immediate authority of your Lordship’s government. 

fJO. Under these orders the powers vested in the Hoard of Revenue and the 
Collectors by the clauses of the first and second Regulations, passed by your 
Lordship in Council in the year 1803, will be abolished, and the authority of 
^ the Collector of the Revenue in the newly acquired territories will be limited 
to the assessment and collection of the revenue, under whatever jilan the cir¬ 
cumstances of the several districts may render advisable; and those officers will 
exercise the same powers, and be subject to the same control of the laws and 
of the Courts of Judicaturfe, as the Colleclors of the Revenue in the districts in 
which a permanent settlement of the land revenue has been concluded, and in 
which the new constitution has been established. The Collectors of the recently 
acquired territories will have full leisure to prosecute the inquires which may ‘ 
be necessary for forming a permanent settlement of the laud revenue, and tha^ 
arrangement may },)e postponed until the completion of those inquiries, and t^ 
state of the respective districts shall j'cnderit advisable to fix the amount of t’ 
laniyl reyenuein jjcrpetuity. 


31. Th& instructions of the Governor-General in Council under date t| 
31st of Deccinber 1799, and the ordei*s of 11 is F.xccllency in C'ouncil* 
the 18th June 1801, respecting the annex^ion of the provinces of Malab 
and Canara to b'ort St. George, state the principles conl’orrftably to which t | 
settlement of tjje land revenue of’ the districts in which no settlcrqent 
been formed must be regulated. Where the necessary inipiiries for forming 
a permanent settlement have not been completed, the settlement should be 
ntnade for such term of years as local circumstances may render advisable. 
In all cases it is desirable that the settlements should be formed with the 
Zemimlars or other description of landholders. Where no 4 uch descriptiq|is 
of persons exist, it would be proper to Ibrm the lands into estates, and to dis¬ 
pose of them to persons who will attend to their cultivation. These persons, 
as well as all other landholders, should be permitted Jfeely to transf’er their 
estates, by sale, gift, or in any other manner.It can never be desirable that 
the Government itself should act as the proprietor of the lands, and should 
collect the rents I’rom the immediate cultivators of the soil. The rates of 
rent payable for the different descriptions of j)roduce must vary in every 
district, and often in every village. Where any proprietors may be ibund, 
they will generally collect those rents agreeably to the specific engagements 
which they may conclude with their tenants, or according to the established 
usage of the country. If any differences should arise between the landholders 
and the tenants regarding those engagements or usages, the courts of judica¬ 
ture will form the proper tribunals for deciding such differences. These 
questions arc of private right, in which the executive authority cannot inter¬ 
fere consistently with justice, policy, or its own interests. The difficulties 

experienced 
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experienced in Malabar in rcgniaLiii!;^ the assessment on Lite pepper-vines 
and other articles of j)rodiicc, and the ’ evils which* have; resnited from the 
measures adopted for that purpose, afford most convincing j)roof of the bad 
policy of a system of revenue which rc(piires the executive authority of the 
Government to assume every where the character of a proprietor of land, ami 
to interfere in details which cannot be conducted in a manner favourable to 
the interests of the cidtivator of the soil, and to the extension of agriculture, 
excejj^ing by the projn ietors of the lands. 

32. The cultivation of the country must dcj)end on the exertions of the 
landholders. In order to encourage them to employ those exertions, and to 
conduct themselves with moderation and justice towanls the immediate culti¬ 
vators of th(^ soil, the annual payments of the landholders to Government 
should be fixed upon* a scale of ecpiity ami moderation, regulated with 
reference to the receipts of Government from the. lands or estates of the 
different landholders for a ])eriod of yejii's; and all the authorities of every 
description employed in the collection of the revenue, including the execu¬ 
tive authority of the GovcEnment itself^ should be rendered amenable for 
their acts to tlie control of the laws, according to the rules already established 
in those parts of the country tc) which the new constitution has been com- 
])letely extended. ’ The early extension of these principles to the unsettled 
districts will combine the interests of the state, as connected with its revenues, 
with the welfare of every class of its subjects concerned in the cultivation of 
the lands. It will rest with your Lordship in Council to aj)ply these principles 
to local circumstances in Malabar, and other districts in wliiclf a permanenf 
settlement has not been concluded. 


(lovcrnimait to 
M;ulrn?. 
(lovornnii'ot, 
19 July 180-t. 


33. The superintendence of the jiolice of the country generally, the ad¬ 
ministration of justice in all criminal cases and in all civil suits (whetbef 
relating to the revenue or otherwise, and wbetber the j)arties consist of private 
j)ersons, or of the Government in its executive cajjacity, or any of its oflicers,) 
will be committed exclusively..to the magistrates and to the several courts of 
judicature, under the regulations passed by your Lordship in (.’onncil, conforma¬ 
bly to the j)rovisions of the legislature, and to the rules contained in (he 
•egulation passed by your Lordship in Council in the year ISO J. 

31'. From the regulations ])jft!seil by the Governor-General in Council on the 
84>th March 1803, for the internal government of the provanccs recently ceded 
iO the Honourable the East-India (x)mpany by the Nawaub Vi/acj", your Loi'd- 
ihip in Council will observe that his Excellemy in Council has carried into 
i^ecutiou in those provinces the same measures which he has ui this letter 
directed your Lordship in Council to ado]>t in the ('arnatic and m tlie other 
iSrritories lately subjected to your gov'^ernment. 'fhe ])rovincos of Oude had 
ong been destitute of any regular form of government; no establishments or 
jrovisijons existed tbr the security ol’ the person’s rights, k)!- j)ropcr(y ol“ indi- 
^uals. T he revenues were annually farmed to ^he persons who oflered the 
nost favourable proposals. The provinces exhil)ited a dcplorabh^ scene of extor- 
ion on the part of those farmers, and of rc.sistance on the part of tlie peopl(^; 
nany of the priiuftpal inhabitants observed a merely nominal obedience to their 
pvereign ; amGhe resources of the country, with the comforts of the people, 
vere disturbed ny disorders originating in a general conlii.sion of public aiitho- 
ities ; in the urgent necessities of the state; in the uncontrolled power, cor- 
uption, and contumacy of the public officers; and in the hopeless condition of 
he subject, deprived of every channel of access to public justice. This state 
if anarchy had occasioned the desolation of a large projiortion of those fertile 
irovinces which possessed every natui'al advantage, but had languished almost 
o utter decay under the inveterate vices of the native Govermneut of Oude. 
iVithin these provinces, when ceded to the Compan^% the Governor-General in 
.Council directed a settiement of the land revenue for three years to be formed 
n the first instance, in all practicable cases; and the; Lieutenant-Governor, 
.nd Commissioners under his Excellency’s ordcKS, previously to the establish¬ 
ment of a permanent settlement of the land revenue, concluded two other 
periodical settlements, one for three and the other for four years, extending 
the period at which it is proposed to fix the land revenue in jicrpetuity 
to eleven years from the date of the cession of those provinces to the Britisli 

Government. 
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Government. I nstead of considering the desolate and distracted state of the 
Ceded Provinces in Oude to afford objections to tlie introduction of the system 
of internal government established in Bengal, the Govenior-Gencral in Coun¬ 
cil deemed the prevalence of those calamities to constitute an urgent motive, 
which enhanced the duty, without obstructing the power of commencing that 
salutary and politic work, immediately upon the transfer of those declining pro¬ 
vinces to the authority of the British Government. The expected benefits 
have been attained ; the revenue on account of the year in which the tflpnsfer 
was made was realized with trivial balance ; the revenue of the past year (the 
first year of the first periodical settlement) has been collected with equal 
punctuality ; the authority of the laws, whenever openly resisted, has been 
established by the Magistrates, with the temporary aid of the military power, in 
the manner described for your Lordship’s guiilance in |his letter. A fair pros¬ 
pect exists that, at the expiration of the specified perioefe of time, the land reve¬ 
nue of those provinces will be fixed on a scale highly advantageous to the 
Government, and equally beneficial to the })eople. 

.‘15. It is the intention of the Governor-Genital in Council to extend the 
same system of government to the Conquered Provinces ceded by the late 
treaties of peace, as soon as sufficient information can be obtained to enable 
this Government to fix the subdivisions of those provinces respectively. 

30. The Governor-General in Council deems it to be proper to add, that 
he considers the measures adopted in the provinces ceded to the C’oinpany 
by the Vizier, and the correspondent measures which he now authorizes and 
directs your l.,ordship in Council to extend throughout the territories subject 
to your Lordsliip’s government, to be consistent with the orders of the lio- 
iiourable*Court of l)irector.s, conveyed in their letter to your Lordship in 
Council dated the ^21st of .Inly lS()i2, regarding the permanent settlement of 
certain parts of the territories recently annexed to your Lordship’s govern¬ 
ment. 

37 . If it was the intention of the IIonournBlc Court of Directors that the 
establishment of the courts of judicature in those territories should be delayed, 
that intention could only have originated in the sujiposition that the establish¬ 
ment of the courts must necessarily be acc om panied by the conclusion of a . 
permanent settlement of the land revenue. Prom the observations containec* 
in this letter, the Honourable Court will perceive that the questions relatinjC 
to private rights and property connected with the settlement of the lanj 
revenue,' form an inferior proportion of the concerns of the inhabitants 
the extensile dominions subject to your Lordship’s government; that 
general prosperity 'of those dominions, and particularly the extent of tlj 
resources from which the jiublic revenue is^derived, depends chiefly on 
protection experienced by the people in the engagement of their private 
rights and properties, and in the conduct ol‘ their private concerns an0 
occupations, which are unconnected with the land revenue; and tifat tils 
protection is not to be expected under the ancient system of internal admi¬ 
nistration now prevailing in the districts in which the permanent settlement 
of the land revenue has not been concluded. ^ 

.38. It cannot, therefore, be doubted, that the Honour%blc Court will 
approve the introduction of the new form of government into those districts, 
as affording the sole security for establishing the settlement of the land 
revenue, as well as for the welfare and.comfort of the native inhabitants. 
Under the salutary operation of this form of government, the evils and incon- 
veniencies which must otherwise have been experienced in many of the 
districts by the delay of the permanent settlement of the land revenue will be 
obviated ; the happiness of the people and the tranquillity of the country will 
be secured, during the progress of the inquiries requisite for forming the 
settlement; and when the time for completing that arrangement shall arrive, 
the resources from which the revenue is to be drawn will be enlarged, and the 
means of securing in perpetuity a just proportion of the wealth of the 
country for the public use will be improved. 

39 . The Governor-General in Council observes that the thirty-six Regula¬ 
tions passed by the Governor in Council in the year 1802, and all the Regu¬ 
lations passed by his Lordship in Council in 1803, were printed and published 
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at Fort St. George, without having been previously transmitted to his Excel¬ 
lency in Council for his approbation. 

40. It was the intention of the Governor-General in Council, by the in¬ 
structions issued to the Governor in Council under date the 31st December 
1799 , to direct that all the regulations which the Governor in Council might 
frame pursuant to those instructions should be forwarded to his Excellency in 
Council previously to their being passed into laws. From the observations 
contailled in the letter, your Lordship in Council will observe that his Excel¬ 
lency in Council considers the establishment of the form of internal govern¬ 
ment described in those instructions throughout tlie British possessions in 
the peninsula of India, and the maintenance of the fundamental principles of 
that system in a state of efficiency, purity, and uniformity, to be essential to 
the happiness and welfare of the people, to the prosperity of the country, to 
the interests of the East-India (Jompany, and to the stability of the British 
empire in India: his Excellency in Council consequently deems it to be his 
indispensable duty to direct that all Regulations for the better government 
of the British teritories subject to your Lordship's immediate authority which 
your Lordship in Council may deem it to be expedient to enact in conformity 
to the Act of Parliament passed in the 37 th year of his Majesty's reign, 
and to the rules contained in the first Regulation passed by your Lordship in 
Council in the year 1802, may be transmitted to the Governor-General in 
Council, for his approbation, previously to their being passed into laws. 

41. 'Die despatches from the Governor in Council of the annexed dates, 
respecting the provision of goods on account of private merchants through 
the agency of the commercial officers of the Company, being intimately con¬ 
nected with the subject of this letter, his Excellency in Council now adverts 
to those despatches. 

42. The memorials of the private merchants, dated the lOth of April 1803, 
and January 1804, and the nature of the restrictions which the plan imposes 
on the manufacturers, manifest that the plan is not considered by cither of 
those classes of people to be favourable to their interests j it remains, there¬ 
fore, to consider how far the plan is consistent with justice and policy, as con¬ 
nected with the political and commercial interests of the Honourable East-India 
Company. It was evidently supposed by the Honourable the ('ourt of Direc¬ 
tors that these considerations either had been fully examined by your,Lordship 
lin Council, or that they would obtain your attention previously to your carry- 
^ing the plan into effect. 

I 43. The Courts of Judicature would certainly consider it to be their duty to 
interfere to prevent any exclusive appropriation of the labour of the manufac- 
f,turers, or any compulsory proceedings in the provision of the Company's invest- 
;^ents, unless a law were to be passed by your I-,ordship in Council, according 
^to the prescribed forms, declaring such appropriation and compulsion to be 
Ibgal. The Governor-CJeneral in Council is firmly convinced that the Honour¬ 
able Court of Directors would not sanction, as a part of jurisprudence of the 
British territories in India, a law, of which the operation must be utterly 
repugnant to every principle of humanity, justice, and good policy. 

^ 44. By Act of Parliament, the Company possesses an undoubted right to 
prohibit British subjects from trading to England in piece-goods. But the 
Company has never exercised that right, nor does the exercise of that right 
form any part of the plan now under consideration ; on the contrary, the plan 
proposes to allow to the private merchants a large proportion of the trade in 
piece goods, in the expectation that when the plan shall have attained a suffi¬ 
cient degree of maturity, the private merchants may withdraw their agents 
from the interior of the country, and may consent to receive their goods 
exclusively through the officers of the Company appointed to provide those 
goods from the manufacturers. 

45. The merchants have now declined to avail themselves of the agency of 
the officers of Government in the provision of their goods under those con¬ 
ditions : the merchants therefore must either be permitted to provide their 
goods according to former usage, through their own agents, or they must be 
prohibited from trading to Europe altogether in goods of the assortment in 
question. Such a prohibition, while the provision of piece-goods on account 
V 0 L.IV. IfE of 
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of the Company is necessarily limited to an amount confessedly much below 
the manufacturing means of the country, would operate to the great injury 
■ of the manufacturers, who have hitherto derived considerable advantage by the 
sale of their goods to the private merchants; such a prohibition would also 
materially affect the resources of the territories under the government of your 
Lordship in Council, and be ultimately injurious to the revenue of Great 
Britain. 

46. The Honourable Court of Directors will determine, under the informa- 
tion which has been submitted to the Court, whether it would be just, politic, 
or consistent with the purposes for which the Legislature vested the Honourable 
Company with a power of prohibiting British merchants from trading to 
Europe in piece-goods, to exercise that right of prohibition unless those 
merchants shall consent that their goods shall be provided by the officers of 
the Government in India. Such a stipulation, if enforced, must operate as a 
prohibition of the trade; and this important question ought to be reserved for 
the decision of the Honourable Court, empowered by law to decide it. 

47 . The exclusion, however, of the private merchants from the trade to 
Europe in piece-goods, either by a direct prohibition, or by an adherence to 
the present plan of providing the goods of private merchants through the 
agents of the Company, would not answer the primary object of that plan. 
That object does not appear to have been the exclusion of the private merchants . 
from a share in this trade, but the exclusive appropriation of the labour of the 
weavers, and, the establishment of a control over that labour, in order to enable 
the commercial officers to obtain the proportion of the goods required for the 
Company at prices to be regulated by those officers. 

48. But the concurrence of the British merchants in this plan would not be 
sufficient for the accomplishment of the proposed object. It will probably be 
always found to be wise and necessary to admit foreign European states, and 
also the native states of India, to a fair and liberal participation in the commerce 
of the British territories in India. This participation (which, it may be pre¬ 
sumed, will in most cases form the subject of national treaties) necessarily 
supposes the admission of the agents of these states, whether Europeans or 
natives, into tlic interior of the country where the goods arc manufactured. It 
would be impossible, consistently with the spirit in wliich such treaties will 
necessarily be framed, to restrain the manufactures from entering into engage-^i 
ments with such agents for the provision of goods, even if the ordinary maxim/il 
of justice could tolerate such restraints. The exclusion, therefore, of the British 
merchants from the trade in piece-goods, by either of the proposed project 
would be productive of no other permanent effect, than to force the trade nc 
enjoyed by British merchants into foreign channels, to the great detriment 
the British nation and of the Company. 

49 . If private British merchants could be induced to consent to provide-1 
goods through the agency of the officers of the Company, under the conditions 
required, or if those merchants were to be excluded altogether from the trade, 
and if the competition of the agents of foreign European and Indian states 
could be prevented, the necessity for adopting the Regulation proposed by Lord 
Clive, according to the instructions of the Governor-General in Council, would 
still subsist. The transactions and dealings between the commercial officers of 
the Company and the manufacturers of every description would equally require 
legal control, whether conducted for the benefit of the Company, of the com¬ 
mercial officers, or of the private merchants. To subject those transactions and 
dealings to the control of just and equitable principles of law, constitutes the 
principal object of the Regulations proposed by Lord Clive. 

50. The Acts of Parliament vesting the Company with certain powers to be 
eventually exercised, with a view to prevent the private trade of British mer¬ 
chants in piece-goods between India and Europe from injuring the trade of the 
Company in the same articles, would not warrant your Lordship in Council to 
continue in the hands of the commercial officers at Fort St. George the uncon¬ 
trolled authority which they have exercised in the provision of the Company's 
investment. That authority has been rendered the instrument of oppression by 
the subordinate officers, and is still proposed to be employed for purposes incon¬ 
sistent with justice, and with the real interests of the Company. 
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51. The necessity of depriving the commercial officers of all undue authority 
is the more urgent, in consequence of the exclusive trade carried on by the 
commercial officers stationed in the interior of the country on their private 
account; while they shall continue to exercise such powers in the provision 
of goods for the investment of the Company, it must be expected that they 
will employ the same powers in the conduct of their private concerns. 

52. In exercising the government of the British empire in India, the Com¬ 
pany is bound by the obligations inseparably connected with the functions of 
sovereignty. No charter or Act of Parliament has absolved the Company from 
any of those obligations, nor has that great commercial body, nor has the Court 
of Directors indicated any disposition which can warrant the servants of the 
Company in India to commit any act inconsistent with the duties of a just and 
wise sovereign power towards its subjects. Among the primary obligations of 
that high and sacred office of sovereignty, is the protection of every class of 
the Company's subjects in the fair enjoyment of the fruits of their labour and 
the work of their hands. No prospect of commercial gain or advantage could 
justify the violation of that obligation by a compulsory appropriation of the 
labour of the manufacturer to the exclusive benefit of the Company, and by 
an arbitrary valuation of that labour and of its fruits. 

53. The operation of such a system on the general commerce and prosperity 
of the country must be deeply injurious, and the same causes must ultimately 
injure the Company’s, investment. Under that system no injunctions on the 
part of Government against unjust dealings and the oppressive exercise of 
authority can be expected to avail, while the numerous Europeans and native 
officers and agents enniployed in the provision of the investment shall possess 
the power of departing from the principles of justice, or shall derive any pri¬ 
vate advantage from such a deviation. No case can be imagined in which the 
active interposition of legal control can be more necessary than in the exten¬ 
sive commercial transactions of the executive authority of the Governments in 
India with the manufacturing class of the subjects of tliose Governments. The 
exemption of the officers employed in the immediate conduct of such transac¬ 
tions from the general control of the laws, or the delegation to those officers 
of any exclusive authority over the labour or persons of the manufacturers, 

: would arm those subordinate agents with powers which the executive authority 
i|h;self does not exercise in any branch of the internal government of the 
l^untry, or in any question of private rights and property between the state 
pmd its subjects. The nature and extent of the trade of the British Govern- 
^faent in India with the manufacturers and other classes of its subjects must 
i^cessarily expose those subjects to the most grievous oppression, if the agents 
l^mployed in the superintendence of that trade be vested with uncontrolled 

t owers. The evils to be apprehended from the existence of such a relation 
etween the Government and its subjects cannot be averted otherwise than by 
requiring the public commercial agents to conform their dealings to those prin¬ 
ciples of justice which private individuals must observe, and by subjecting the 
public commercial agents equally with such individuals to the control of the 
laws, and to the process of the courts of justice. 

54. Until the manufacturers shall be allowed the option of accepting or 
of rejecting the employment of the Company, and shall receive a fair price 
for their labour, it cannot be expected that they will work for the Company 
with cheerfulness and good-will. A system of coercion and injustice on the 
part of the Government, will necessarily produce among the manufacturers 
habits of contumacy, idleness, and profligacy. The true remedy for these 
evils, in whatever degree they may exist, will be found in the adoption of 
principles calculated to encourage industry and to promote fair dealing. The 
example must commence with the Government; the Government must be 
just in its character of sovereignty, and honest in its capacity of merchant, 
before it can require obedience, honesty, or industry from its manufacturing 
subjects. 

55. The emancipation of the manufacturers from all control (excepting that 
of the law applicable to the case of deviation from voluntary engagements 
with the commercial officers) will neither affect the quality of the goods, nor 
improperly raise their price, nor limit the extent of the Company’s provision. 
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56. The standard quality of the Company’s assortments is well known to 
their officers. The rejection of goods not of that quality, and the exaction 
of the stipulated penalties for breach of engagements, are the obvious and 
effectual remedies against the manufacture of goods of an inferior quality. 
The proposed regulation for stamping goods would not promote this object, 
and would probably be attended with much vexation and trouble to all parties 
concerned in the manufacture or purchase of goods. 

57. With regard to the price of the goods, in the cases in which the prices 
now paid for the required assortments are not sufficient to afford the manu¬ 
facturer a fair reward for his labour, the prices must be raised; where the 
prices offered are sufficient for that purpose, it is evident that the manufac¬ 
turers must ultimately accept those prices. It would be impossible to form, 
among the numerous manufacturers employed by the Company, a combination 
of sufficient extent or duration to enable them to exact permanently or gene¬ 
rally an unreasonable price for their goods, 

58. The Governor-General in Council, however, deems it to be unnecessary, 
on this part of the question, to examine whether the prices paid for the goods 
manufactured on account of the Company be reasonable or otherwise; the 
fact will be best ascertained by regulating the provision of the investment con¬ 
formably to the principles herein stated. His Excellency in Council cannot» 
rely upon any other criterion for determining this question than the voluntaiy 
acquiescence of the manufacturers, under the protection of the laws, in the 
price ofiferea for their labour. No calculation can afford a due test of the just 
proportion between the price offered by the Company and the value of the 
labour of the manufacturer while the manufacturer shall be compelled to 
accept that price; when all undue restraint shall have been removed, the 
price of labour and the value of the goods must find their just level. It is 
difficult to estimate the value of an article of commerce which is purchased at a 
compulsory price, and in such a case the most fallacious calculation would pro¬ 
bably be tliat of the forcible purchaser. 

59. With regard to the extent of the provision of goods on account of the 
Company, it cannot be doubted that a faithful adherence on the part of the 
commercial officers to the principles now prescribed for their guidance, will 
enable fhem gradually to engage all the most skilful workmen in the employ¬ 
ment of the Company. The relation in which the commercial officers standi, i 
towards the Government of the country ; the superior knowledge regarding th((lt;j 
manufactures which those officers posssess ; their means of obtaining a C0fai>^ 
mand of money, and their constant residence on the spot, afford to thqi!:i{t 
advantages in the conduct of the commeicial concerns of the Company whicbi^ 
combined with fair and honourable dealing, v^ll enable them to prevent any ev^ 
efiects from the competition of private traders. 


60. The Governor General in Council is satisfied that the interests of the 
Company, as connected with their investment at Fort St. George, cannot be 
successfully maintained otherwise than by a system founded on the principles 
now prescribed to your Lordship in Council. The Governor-General in 
Council therefore deems it to be his indispensable duty to direct that no further 
time should be lost in resorting to those established and solid maxims of fair 
trade sanctioned by the uniform practice and experience of every wise state 
which has cultivated and encouraged commerce in the spirit of integrity, libe¬ 
rality, and honour, for the general welfare of its subjects, for the diffusion of 
opulence, and for the security of peace and good order, by the protection of 
industry in the undisturbed enjoyment of the fruits of honest labour. 


61. The Governor-General in Council is persuaded that these maxims will 
experience a fair and honourable trial under the administration of your Lordship 
in Council; if, after such a trial, it shall still be deemed requisite to employ the 
exertion of authority for the provision of the Company’s investment at Fort 
St. George, it will then become necessary to consider to what extent the British 
Government (consistently with its most sacred duties) can withhold from the 
manufacturers residing in the territories under your Lordship’s immediate 
authority that protection, with respect to their rights, persons, and property, 
which the manufacturers derive from the just and equitable system of laws 
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whicli now forms the constitution of the internal government of this pre¬ 
sidency. 

The Governor-General in Council, however, entertains a confident 
reliance that neither the Honourable the Court of Directors nor the Supreme 
Government of India will ever be required to decide an alternative of such 
difficulty and danger. Salutary practical consequences may be reasonably 
expected to result from just principles of policy; nor could the experience of 
long success be admitted to warrant the continuance of any system manifestly 
contradictory to justice, humanity, and wisdom; but the rule prescribed to 
your Lordship in Council is not only just in its principle, but approved and 
confirmed by long experience and practice in the conduct of the commercial 
affairs of the Company in Bengal. 

O'?. Complaints of a nature similar to those stated by the commercial officers 
at Fort St. George were formerly urged at this presidency. To obviate those 
comjdaints, measures of restraint and compulsion were frequently adopted. 
Those measures, aggravated by other causes, produced the most mischievous 
consequences to the trade and prosperity of the country ; the investment 
coiuinued to decline in quality and to rise in price, and a general disinclination 
prevailed among the weavers and manufacturers to work for the Company. 

(it. Tlie remedy for those evils was found by regulations for the provision of 
» the investnient of the Company through the agency of the commercial servants 
of the Company, upon the principles prescribed in the plan adopted by the 
Governor-General in Council in the year 1787, and in the subjection of those 
servants and their native ofiicers to the jurisdiction of the Courts of Judicature 
lor every act done in their official capacity by the thirty-first Regulation of 1793. 
The investment in Bengal, with few exceptions, has since been provided by 
advances made, without the intervention of any contractor, broker, or other 
person, to the manufacturers by the servants of the Company, who receive a 
commission on the value of the goods provided. The regulation under which 
the goods are provided, and also the rules by which the Courts of Judicature 
regulate their decisions, in all cases connected with the commercial concerns 
of the Company, and those of the private-traders of every description, are 
laid down in the thirty-first Regulation of 1793, passed by the Governor-General 
in Council. 

65. During the long period of time which has elapsed since the arrangements 
o.^ontained in that Regulation have been in force, they have answeVed all the 
^. purposes for which they were adopted; and your Lordship in Council will find 
g;that this wise and humane regulation, together with the code of Regulations 
enacted iVom time to time by the Governor-General in Bengal has not only 
been confirmed by the Honourable Court of Directors, but also has received 
^the sanction of Parliament, by the Act of Parliament passed in the year 1797- 

6fi. Since that Regulation has been in force in Bengal, the private merchants 
of every description have enlarged their concerns to an unprecedented extent, 
without prejudice to the investment of the Company, which has in general 
greatly improved in quality and diminished in price ; and the weavers and manu¬ 
facturers, instead of manifesting an aversion to work on account of the Com¬ 
pany, prefer the employment of the Company to any other engagements. 

67 . It was, therefore, upon the grounds of long experience, as -well as on the 
general principles of justice, that the Governor-General in Council, in his in¬ 
structions of the 31st December 1799, recommended to the Governor in Council 
of Fort St. George to conduct the provision of the Company’s investment 
at Fort St. George according to the rules adopted in Bengal. Under that 
system, the commercial officers of the Company must necessarily acquire the 
knowledge requisite to qualify then^br superintending the provision of the 
goods ; and the residence of those ^cers in the districts in which the manu¬ 
factures are produced, the influence which they must derive from their official 
situations, tlieir personal intercourse with the weavers and their command of 
money, accompanied by the eftects of that just and equitable conduct which 
they and their native servants must observe when subject to the jurisdiction of 
tile Courts of Judicature, will soon enable the Commercial Officers to ensure 
the voluntary services of the manufacturers to the desired extent, and to provide 
goods of the best quality at the most reasonable rates at which they can be 
afforded. 

VoL. IV. 


Bengal 

Goverament to 
Madras 
Governnieiil. 
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(>S. Tlic (iovernor-Gcncral in Council cannot, therefore, doii!)t the justice- 
and policy of directing that the system of agency which your Lordship in 
Council has already partially adopted be extended, as early as may be prac¬ 
ticable, to every branch of the Company's investment at Fort St. George ; that 
no goods be, under any circumstances, provided by the officers of Government 
on account of individuals; and that until the dual orders of the Honourable 
Court of Directors on the subject shall be received, the provision of the invest¬ 
ment of the Company, and the trade of private merchants of every descrip¬ 
tion in the interior of the country, be conducted agreeably to the regulation 
proposed by Lord Clive, in conformity to the spirit of the- thirty-first Regula¬ 
tion of 1793 passed in Bengal, and that the regulation proposed by Lord 
Clive be passed into a law at Fort St. George. 


Fort William, 
JDth July 1801- 


We have, &c. 

(Signed) WELLESLEY, 

G. 11. BARLOW, 
G UDNY. 
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